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LEADING ARTICLES : ; — 
The Electoral Commission Iris reported that a committee of the Chamber of Com- 
Professor Henry B. Smith A See pe : “ ‘ . 
iA; Weed RURHL Oukselvea merce of this city has determined “to report favorably in 
( relation to a proposition for the sale of the dock property 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : , 4 ; : 
SBROhDaibe, Maee so gel cs s% <ir3e Be patra Sovts toe bac gvs MEER ene OF rr is | by the city.’ In view of the vast interests involved, the great 


LITERATURE : need of some’ proper system for the utilization and conserva- 

Old Teles Retell ence eee once | tion of this property, and the many schemes which have been 

“i cos ho nides Rho is AOR Ad la aga OS clea ER RE ce 18° proposed, some of which would involve the expenditure of 

Sarita uch SE Se 7 et ee eae vo wesc" | enormous sums of money, this proposition is one worth 

New Publications Received... ........... cece esec nee necncr en evbotcesncnscsesenrcgey® 188 considering, and worth considering carefully and at leisure. 
a. anu ME ce Lae, RR. die Were citizens and officials all that they should be, it would 
SS Sa es doubtless be convenient to continue the present tenure, 
NR SE ye eae oe ck ent? aed i990 | but, under such cir har ae any tenure would be satisfac- 
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ae | SE es Rat ala a fa in | The simple question seems to be, Would it be practicable, 
OSGASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE : in case of a sale, to establish such rules as should effectually 

From Chicago....... BI SR acai taal Bers 102 | prevent infringement by private parties on the rights of 


JSG 08 oe i SR EI SEN oc Pevteeteewses Go teetestrvescanere 193 ne public? Tf it woul d, thie certainly vastly to the interest 


of the city that the sale should be made, and the large 
sum which ought to be realized applied toward the extinction 
of our frightful public debt. 
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_ _Hortanp ©. Anraony, Henry W. Bellows, John A. Bel- 
. lows, Robert Collyer, Charles C. Shackford and Celia P. 
* x Woolley are among the contributors to this number of Tur 

Tnqumen. 


Iy connection with this subject, we cannot but deplore the 
tendency of the abnormal condition of our politics to draw 
excessive attention to Washington and away from our home 
concerns. Leaving aside for the moment all State interests, 
| there is matter enough in the financial position of this city 
to call for the gravest consideration and the most radical 


Our European advices are confused and conflicting. The 
ons ‘seem. to gost toward a ee compromise 


frightful, and the . annual expense of con- 


| to have set imself ae at work to ascertain what, if 
anything, can be done to remedy this ‘state of things, and 
should have the hearty support of every citizen. That in 
any radical measures which he may endeavor to carry out 
he will have a hand-to-hand fight with the most powerful 
administrative machine on this continent is very evident 
already, and he caa only succeed through the generous as- 
sistance of honest men of all parties. 


- eseed in by all parties. We however note considerable dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the extreme Democratic press, 
“ ind a determined effort on the part of the extreme Republi-_ 
"can ofgans to spread a belief that the Democrats. are. not 
acting in good faith and are ready for any fiendish move- 
“ment to make trouble. ‘The New York Times is especially 
" engaged in this work. An interesting letter from Judge 
Edmunds has been published i in which the action of Con- 
revious counts, is very clearly and endoinetly stated. 


a ae 


Tue frequent recurrence of disastrous failures, accompa- 
nied by revelations of long-continued insolvency and gross 
mismanagement and dishonesty on the part of managers and. 
clerks, in banks and other financial institutions, is one of the 
most discouraging features of the business situation, and 
calculated to check any sanguine hopes of a rapid revival. 
The collapse of the companies engaged in mining and carry- 
ing coal is another, and interesting as an exemplification of 
the folly of any artificial system of interference with the 
natural development of production and trade, of which so- 
called “protection” is the most flagrant instance. 

Perhaps, however, the strongest hint to keep close to shore 


Bye uppears the Methodist Recorder, New York Inde- 

rk ah other papers—all, probably, on the faith of 
: ‘st. named—haye been cireulating a report to the 
that the late Athanase Coquerel, fils, had, on his death- 

‘ - bed, recanted his heresies, and died “in the peace of the 
a ia aiming “the Lord Jesus Christ as his Redeemer 
wiour.” His brother, M. Etienne Coquerel, writes to 


a, London Inquirer that this story is a sheer fabrication, 
; fe ues as 108 the whole cloth; that, M. Athanase died 


been punctured, but has not yet been fully burst. The 
id that it has hithatts been found Sinposbk to | magnitude of this interestit is difficultto exaggerate, and any 
raped bien which gave qurreney- 9 this | sudden change in it must be followed by wide-spread trouble. 


of reform. The public debt, as we have said 


is to be found in the fact that the real-estate bubble has - 
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Sixteen years of abnormal business relations cannot be im- 
mediately followed by perfect repose and prosperity. 

The price of gold has not fallen so low during the week 
as during the previous one, and as we go to press is about 
3 per cent. lower than at our last report, being quoted at 
105}. Silver is also a little lower—57d. per ounce in gold, 
though higher prices seem to be looked for in London. 


A terrer in the New Age, on the “Labor Question,” re- 
minds us that we have been negligent of our duty ia this 
matter, and because of that fact, we now feel called wpon to 
act with all the more vigor and promptness. One peculiarly 
pertinent suggestion in the letter alluded to, is the following: 
“Thé moral turpitude and robbery of the masses, traceable 
to the rich, cannot be fixed on certain individuals to the 
exclusion or exoneration of the rest of their caste. All rich 
men are guilty as one man.” : 

We think this kind of statement has been made frequently 
enough, without having yet produced the desired result. 
It is now the time to do. Leta meeting be called immedi- 
ately—a mass meeting—to be held in Boston. At this 
meeting, let the following resolutions be voted upon and 
passed: 

Resolved, That on and after Thursday, the first day of 
March, prox. human nature shall be differently organized. 

Resolved, That on and after that date, nobody shall have 
any hard work to do, but all the hard work shall be done 
by somebody else. 

Resolved, That thencefor ward, the four-penny loaf shall be 
sold for one penny, and the penny shall go to the purchaser. 

Resolved, That the nineteenth century is an anachronism, 
and shall be suspended after said first day of March. 

Resolved, That paper money is exactly as good as gold and 
a great deal better. 

Resolved, That everybody shall have as much paper money 
as he wants. 

Resolved, That he that has no money shall not be prevented 
from obtaining other things by that circumstance. 

Resolved, That property is robbery. — 

Resolved, That every one shall have whatever he desires, 
and nobody shall take it away from him. | 

We cannot believe that such action as this would fail of 
its proper effect. 


THE misery and destitution, so wide-spread during the 
present season, call up anew the question of the great ac- 
cumulation of population at the centres, and the wish that 
the superabundance might be scattered abroad through the 
rural districts, where it is commonly assumed that labor is 
needed. 

Now undoubtedly it would be greatly to the interest of 
all, if a larger number could be induced to devote themselves 
to the cultivation of the soil, but there are certain difficul- 
ties in the way, which are apt to be overlooked. In the first 
place, most effective farm labor, like most other kinds of 
labor, requires some knowledge. In the second place, farm 
labor does not continue active throughout the season, and 
hunger does. In the third place, few of the extremely poor 
have enough means to enable them to move to a distant 
state with an uncertainty whether they will find remunera- 
tive employment at the end of their journey. It is easy to 
say, “Go West, young man,” but it is not so easy to comply 
with the advice. 

There is this, however, to be said. There are vast tracts 
of exceedingly valuable land in the South, and that not many 
hundred miles from New York, and within easy reach of a 
market. 

Tf the South is ever to become civilized, it will probably be 


through colonization by white citizens. Rather than to sup- 


port them in idleness here, it would be wise economy and a 


saying of money to transport such as may have a reasonable 
chance of success, to the lands where they are needed; to 
put them in possesion of the soil, to provide them with im- 
plements, to feed them until they can*raise a crop. The 
money so employed could be gradually returned for ‘use 
again in similar cases. This, we say, would be the wisest 
economy. Is the civilization of New York far enough 
advanced to recognize it and put it into practice ? 


THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION. 


Tue imputation of partisanship on the Electoral Commis- 
sion seems to us very indecent, if by partisanship is meant 
default of principle and voting for the interests or a party 
and not according to conviction of what is law and justice. 
That different: men have different views of law and justice, 
in their application to delicate questions, is recognized in all 


tribunals—in juries and in courts of several judges, as well — 


as in the world at large; and it is expected, in deciding 
questions submitted to them, that they will act upon their 
own convictions of what is-the law or the equity of the case. 
Are they partisan in any bad sense, if, when selected with 
reference to their known views, they act in accordance with 
them in the judgments they pass? Are they to be assumed 
to have joined a party without reasons which appear to 
them conscientious, rational, constitutional? Why should 
we set up a clamor of “ partisan,’ if men act upon their 
well-known convictions of policy and duty and law? And 
is it to be conceded that parties themselves have at bottom 
no ideas and principles to which honest men may attach 
themse!ves, with profound conviction of their importance, 
and for which they may feel bound to contend ? 

That there are serious differences in the construction of 
the Constitution, in the policy of the Government, and the 


interests of the country, among equally good and wise men, ~ 


is certain; and we cannot see the propriety of throwing it 
into any man’s face, that he holds one or the other only as 
a partisan, unless it is clearly shown that he is not acting by 
his own clearest light ‘and with conscientious fidelity to his 
convictions of what the good of the country requires. Cer- 
tainly it would be madness to pack a judicial Commission 
selected to decide questions about which the country is 
nearly evenly divided, with men known in advance to be all 
on one side, honestly and by deep conviction. The Electoral 
Commission was wisely selected, with as even a partition be- 
tween members whose sympathies were with one or the 
other side, as the. necessity of an odd number allowed. It 
was not assumed that these men would act as partisans, nor 
have we any decent right to say that any of V 
so. On the other hand, it was not ee thet th 
act against their established character and views. 
assumed that they were men who respected their own 
ions and convictions, and would act according to tl 
was assumed that they would act with judicial ner akieg 
and without reference to party wishes or dictation, But 
certainly this does not mean that they were to concede that 
their own views, if they accorded with the conviction of either 
party, were on that account to be disowned, and a way found » 
that should not be in accordance ya any party’s wishes or 
opinions. » 

A decision must be arrived at, which will ec one, party © 
rather than the other ; but we hold it in the highest degree 
irrational and indecent to insinuate that this decision, what- 
ever it is, will be a merely partisan one. It will be the de- 
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cision of honest and fair-minded men, acting in an indepen- 
dent and judicial way, but acting as men must act who have 
convictions and lawful biasses of opinion, not in harmony 
with each other upon the points on which the great parties 
differ. If these points were fundamental, they would lie he- 
low the lawful action of parties, which differ not upon essen- 
tials, but only upon important questions. The questions at 
issue are not fundamental, or they would not be submitted to 
a commission created by agreement of parties. They are 
party questions, and they will be settled as they must be, by 
the convictions of the members of the Court who have been 
properly selected, with reference to their political views. 
This was known beforehand, and it is only foolish and an- 
gry people that will complain when it comes of what they 
must have anticipated. The real object of the Commission 
is to find the exact bearing of the law upon the questions at 
issue. If this bearing is found to be in favor of one or the 
other party, it will not be for party reasons, but for legal 
reasons, satisfactory to the majority of the Commission. 
We have no ground to doubt that some bearings will be 
found favorable to the Democratic and some tothe Repub- 
lican side, or that argument and investigation by experts will 
clear up some hitherto obscure questions. We expect a 
wholly fair and impartial decision, but that it will be 
properly influenced more or less by the foregone opinions of 
the judges is inevitable and proper. 


PROF. HENRY B. SMITH. 

Tux death of this distinguished scholar and beloved man 
has deeply moved that somewhat narrow world of appre- 
ciating spirits in which great scholars live. His few peers 
know that a prince in learning has fallen, and the Presby- 
terian church feels herself bereayed of one of her most 

useful and honored leaders. The Union Theological School, 
to which the best part of Prof. Smith’s life and labors have 


been devoted, is the chief mourner, as it has lost most and 
lost what it best understood. Probably its students of a 


_ quarter of a century past are those on whom his mental and 
moral image is most deeply stamped. They have been the 
children of his spirit, the receivers of his system of theol- 
ogy—unhappily existent only in those minds, or in notes 
that will probably never be reduced to a systematic form. 

'Thisis a great misfortune to the Christian world. We 
should be greatly surprised if Prof. Smith’s theology, sys- 
tematically set forth, were not found to enlarge and elevate 
the whole body of Presbyterian divinity far beyond and 
above that known as Princeton theology. Dr. Smith was 
undoubtedly a sound orthodox divine, with no leanings 
toward the Unitarian theory of Jn Vee But so is 

k, and Yet who does not 


. opinions, instead of being directly 
onized by them, as the old New England divinity was 
Princeton theology still is? But whatever Dr. 

's theology was, he held it in such a catholic and in- 
clusive way that he made warm friends of Unitarian minis- 
ters, and met them on the most affectionate and Christian 
grounds of social brotherhood and intellectual and spiritual 
* communion, though not in ecclesiastical fellowship. 

But, apart from all theological sympathy, Prof. Smith 
had such obvious claims, in his learning, his compass of 
mind, his fine and broad culture, his purity of heart and 
pan of disposition, that none could know him without 

iration and love. His scholarship is admitted to have 
been extraordinarily full and thorough, his philosophic 


reading and acumen great, his industry and persistence won- 
derful in a man so frail in body. To the solidity of the 
scholar and thinker, he added the charms of humor, wit and 
geniality. He never aged nor stiffened, but seemed almosi a 
youth to the last, in the eagerness and teachableness of his 
spirit. He put on no formal authority or magisterial dis- 
tance, bub wore his crown of wisdom with the modesty of a 
subject, instead of the pride of an intellectual prince. His 
face, though beaked like an eagle’s, was as mild as a dove’s, 
although his eyes showed the hidden lightnings of his soar- 
ing spirit, and his brow and parted hair had, with all its 
beauty, a knotty vigor which his small head seemed not to 
suggest, but almost to forbid.’ He was, like Dr. Channing, 
a remarkable contradiction to the prevailing idea that size 


‘and weight of frame and brain are essential to foree and 


quality of intellectual being. Where he kept his learning 
and his thoughts, or whence, except from a soul that was 
largely independent of its physical habitation, issued his 
vivacity of feeling and thinking, would puzzle the material- 
ists to answer. 

We feel poorer and humbler and sadder now that New 
York has lost such a noble, full and sweet spirit—such a ripe 
and generous scholar, such an unaffected saint. We could 
better have lost nrany millionaires than this one Christian 
scholar. But God’s will is best, and so we bow our heads to 
His decree. Henry W. Butitows. 


A WORD ABOUT OURSELVES. 


I wonper whether it is not a good thing for the minister 
to take stock now and then of the business God has put 
into his hands, so that he may be able to guess whether it 
is worth his while to keep on, or whether the ever-growing 
poverty of his balance-sheet is not a warning that if he keeps 
on much longer he has nothing to expect but ruin. 

For it must be true that, in our business also, there is a 
real profit or loss, primary indeed where that of many other 
men is secondary. So that if David Hume was right when 
he said every piece of broadcloth made in England in his 
day was made better through the teachings of ethics in the 
schools, then a business like this of ours, which inits essence 
may be to ethics what fire is to frost, is of an importance in 
proportion to its potency, though for the moment we only 
try to look at it by the jevel lights of earth and time. For 
I take this to be past all controversy true—that wherever 
the Christian ministry is at all what it should be, we shall find 
all other things feel its power down to the clods of the val- 
ley. And while no wise man will-question for a moment 
the worth of science, philosophy, education and that power 
of the press which, as we hear every little while, is to super- 
sede the power of the pulpit, we have still to feel sure that 
the true minister fills a place no other man can fill, and does 
a work no other man can do or his power fails at the spring. 
It is not in the literary excellence of his sermons, or the 
fineness of his delivery, in the comeliness of his presence or 
the ability with which he can “run a church;” these things 
may all be good enough in their way, yet a man like Paul 
had probably not more than one of them. It is that influ- 
ence of the preacher over his hearers and of the pastor with 
his people and the world about him we need to make this 
life tolerable, even though there were no assurance of a life 
to come. 

Bancroft quotes from an old writing of North Carolina in 
the early days that when, as yet, the people spent their sun- 
days in hunting, horse-racing and the like, every man did 
what was right in his own eyes, and paid tribute neither to 
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God nor Ozsar. And Governor Reynolds, of our own 
State, chronicles a curious scene in Galena just as the min- 
ister was beginning to get the pull on his hearers—how 
being at an open-air meeting one Sunday, he found the 
preacher pleading with men for a better life in one corner 
of the square, and in another, within eye and ear-shot, a crowd 
engaged in drinking, gambling and cock fighting. I think, 
therefore, it is fair to say that if you should take the influ- 
ence of the pulpit out of a city like Chicago, the steady, 
personal appeal for truth and righteousness on the barest 
ground you can well imagine, on the last Sunday of 1877, 
as many decent men and women as we had left would be 
looking out for another place to settle; real estate would be 
“Syorth no more than prairie mud on a turnpike in April, 
merchandise would seek other markets and merchants, and, 
as in the old days, when the church issued her ban closing 
all the sanctuaries, the King crept on his knees to have the 
ban lifted, so this sovereign people would take to its knees to 
beg, if not for the sake of the world to come, then for the 
sake of this world we live in, the old lights might shine 
again and the old serious word be said once in seven days. 
If the ministry could be closed, and those who affect to be- 
lieve there is no great use in if have their own way, we 
should find that, in a far deeper* and surer way than 
the most of us support the Christian ministry, such a 
ministry supports us; and if we did nothing for the church 
as Christians, we should do what we were able as citizens, 
and never think of getting this bread of life free of cost 
when we were able to take our share of the common bur- 
den. 


Now it is just as well that the truth should begin here, 
though it cannot end here. We seldom mention this power 
of the pulpit over the common life, because it rarely enters 
our minds, as the man who raisés good crops of fruit and 
grain rarely thinks of what a sight his quarter section would 
be if he let itrun back into the wilderness. But there are 
larger and finer uses than this to a true ministry or it fails 
of its high purpose. Old Dr. Nichols, of Portland, put his 
hand one day on the head of a little boy he was passing on 
the street, touching him tenderly for Christ’s sake, and as 
many years after as made that boy a man of middle age, he 
was telling the story to me with a sweet pathos in his voice 
as if he was talking to me about his mother. In the early 
days, a young fellow came over here and went ‘in, as young 
men say, for a good time. He lived to be quite an old man, 
empty of all grace, and then, one day, some words he had 
heard John Howe say before he left home came to him like 
the tongue we are born to, but have forgotten in a strange 
land; they broke the hard heart of him and he became a 
new man. Travelling often, as I do, in New England, I come 
sometimes to places where some man died years ago who 
had a divine word in him, and I find the people still treas- 
uring that word and listening toit as toa far-reaching, pene- 
trating echo. So I think of the old Scripture, “Ye shall be 
salted with fire,” as I see how that man has invaded human 
souls, and held his own in them against the subtle powers of 
the world, the flesh and the devil. I had read Shakspeare, 
Goldsmith, Burns, and what I could find of Longfellow, 
before I was twenty-five and gladly confess to their noble 
influence on my life. But there is a Methodist preacher at 
work now in Quebee who used to preach right at my soul. 
Spirit to spirit, sun to seed, he caught me with a living word 
poured instantly out of his heart and quick with strange 
emotion, and smote me as I was never smitten by a book, so 
that, under God, I have to aseribe what little I have done as 
a minister to the sacred fire I caught from that man. 


Here, then, is the better secret of our ministry. The true 

minister is true to this power. He touches the heart of the 
childhood, the youth and the manhood about him with the 
subtle, searching fire of the truth and life of God. And as 
our government selects and maintams men to live on fore- 
lands and reefs, and on rocks out at sea, whose business it 


ry 


is to trim the lamps and keep them lighted with the oil, it — 


also sends to keep the glasses and reflectors bright and clear 
so that the seaman may be guided and guarded on hislonesome 
way. So does the true minister hold a commission from the 
divine government of guidance and succor to keep the lamp 
of truth aflame on its high place, the glasses and reflectors 
clear, and he must be faithful in the deepest darkness and 
the wildest storm. We have to do the very best we can 
with such oil and reflectors as heaven gives us, and see that 
no wreck comes through our carelessness, but by all means 
guide and inspire men by our sincerity even when we cannot 
command them by our genius. 

One thing more rises out’of all this. I must mention the 
true worth of a minister lies also in a certain comradeship 
and close friendship. If I live long and well with those I 
gather into my church, I touch all their sacred times and 
seasons, the summits of their joy and the deeps of their sor- 
row, as no other man can touch them. Just as many child- 
ren as are born into my parish are born into a home I keep 
open for them in my heart, every babe I baptize comes to 
me as in some holy sense my own child, and every death 
smites me also with a quick sorrow. 

Does a man close to my side go down in the world, I go 
down with him; I am troubled by his trouble, poor in his 
poverty or sick for his sin. I keep track, if I can, of the 
doubts and perplexities of those that belong to me, try to 
think my way through them under the thin disguise of taking 
a text, talk to them as if there were only two people in the 
church. Yet, because his troubles are not of any private 
interpretation, but are touching men and women far and 
wide, the talk I meant for one has gone right home to a 
hundred by the time I get through. Or if the trouble has 
come up in my own nature and I have had to fight my way out 
of it, I simply report how the land lay and the light, and call 
it a sermom, and lo! another man or woman comes to me 
and says, How could you know what I was waiting for? That 
sermon was meant for me. The truth is, it was not a ser-. 
mon at all, but the report of a battle. “Met the enemy at 
such a point, found him strongly entrenched, fought so long 
and routed him; or, he drew off, doubt whether he is con- 
quered, but mean to hold my ground if I can.” This is 
about what a great many so-called sermons mean, and when 
we are defeated we are apt to make no report, but wait and 
try again. This is comradeship and friendship. Weare all in 
the turmoil together, and have to scramble through, so as not 
to disgrace the flag; and the minister, under God and Christ, 
is captain of his company. wo 


‘And the last thing in the true minister is a certain power for 


that reason to stand at the front. Evermore the true min- 
ister hears a cry out of heaven to push on in the line of the 
larger promise, and so sometimes God helps him to hang on 
only to the hearts of his people. But if these hold, he is all 
right. You never stone your prophet if he is so near to you 
that there is no room to “get a purchase;” you can only 
groan and say, Why will he persist in saying such things? 
He has to do it; God has spoken once, yea, twice, perhaps, 
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before you heard him say a word. Instructions have come 


to him from head-quarters; he is under sealed orders, and 
when he breaks the seal there is the word, Fight this battle, 
ask no questions, stand to your guns; it is the Master's bus- 


re 
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iness, see it is done. So the true minister never asks, Is this 
pleasant? or, will my people like it and thank me for it ? but, 
is it true? have T caught the Master’s meaning? Then there 
is no more to be said or done. He backs down, then, at his 
peril, but if he is the man I mean he never backs down, and 
when he dies they bury him among the kings and prophets 
of the race. Roser Conver. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM PARIS. 


“7? AMI FRITZ.” 


THE play to which all Paris is going now, and the one to which 
he can take his wife and modest daughters without fear of their 
blushing, is Erekmann-Christian’s ‘*L’ Ami Fritz.” It stands out 
in startling contrast to the usual run of French plays, which de- 
pend for their interest upon some love intrigue in which the ‘* vil- 
lain” is generally successful and the injured party shows himself 
extremely weak and ready to smooth matters over. In this play 
the plot is one of the simplest, and the great success it has had 
and has now is due mainly to the perfect acting (that is a thing of 
eourse at the Theatre Frangaise), aud the way in which the sym- 
pathy of the audience is carried unbroken through each act. 

The scene is laid in Alsace, and the time is to-day. Fritz is a 
jovial land-owner, rich, fond of the good things of life, and wish- 
ing all around him to have their share in them. He isa bach- 
elor, and in the first act, at a birth-day dinner which he gives to 
some of his intimates, he has to listen to a flood of eloquence 
from the Prétre of the village, who tries to convince him that mar- 
riage is the only fitting condition for him. Fritz answers ably, 
ayers he will never marry, and agrees to give his best farm to 
the Prétre in case he ever does. Suzil, the heroine, is also intro- 
duced in this act. She is the daughter of Fritz’s chief farmer, 
and comes to bring a bouquet of violets. 

In the second act, Fritz is at the house of Pere Christel, Suzil’s 
father. He is found here by the Prétre and other friends, who in- 
form him, to his surprise, that the three days which he fixed as 


the duration of his visit have lengthened themselves to three 


weeks. ‘I'he Prétre suspects that the attraction is Suzil, and pro- 
ceeds to try experiments. When he and Fritz are alone he tells 
him of a match he knows of for Suzil and notes the effect. His 
‘suspicions are confirmed. The other friends, who have been in- 
specting works on the farm, return, and Frits beats an ignomin- 
ious retreat with them during the absence of the Prétre. Suzil is 
much affected by his sudden departure, and the Prétre finds that 
Cupid has been at work here too. 

In the third act Fritz is at home, cross, gloomy, undecided 
whether to boldly face the ridicule of his friends and make Suzil 
his wife. The Prétre comes in and adds another thorn, by telling 
how nicely all things are going on regarding the match for Suzil. 
He leaves, and Suzil, who has been asked by Fritz’s servant to 
look after the house during her absence, breaks in upon Frilz’s 
melancholy fit. She comes to answer a bell which she thought she 
heard, and enters wiping her eyes. She tells Fritz, in answer to 
his inquiry as to the marriage proposed for her, that she is forced 
into it against her will. He urges her not to sacrifice herself, but 
still eannot bring himself to declare his passion. The entrance of 
the Prétre with Pere Christel puts Suzil to flight, They come to 
ask Fritz’s consent to the’ proposed union. He hears them at 
length, and refuses to grant it. He has at last made up his mind 
to speak, and tells Christel of his love. Christel reminds him of 
the difference of position between them, but finally gives his con- 
sent. Suzil is called in, and of course joyfully accepts. 

Mere child’s play, this plot; but when well acted and well put 
upon the stage, ‘L’Ami Fritz” is a rare treat. The right of re- 


~ producing it in England and America has recently been sold, and 


prabably it will soon be brought out in New York. H. CG, A. 


LITERATURE. 
THE UNITARIAN REVIEW. 


Tur Unitarian Review for February contains (I.) an instruct- 
ive and laborious article by Dr. A. A. Livermore on “The 
American Physical Man.” He proyes, by a large presentation 
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of the best statistics, that the common impression that the 
American is physically Jegenerate is a prejudice, and bearsno 
careful examination. This impression, we may add, seems 
to rest more upon the less ruddy complexion of the Ameri- 
can than upon his lack of height, bulk ‘or endurance. The 
evidences of thoughtfulness and ambition in the American 
countenance are characteristic, and take away the burly and 
beefy look that mark Englishmen of a parallel class. Amer- 
ican women certainly look: more fragile than almost any oth- 
ers, but it is more their pale complexion than their want of 
muscular development that produces the appearance. 

Article IL, by Rev. J. H. Allen, on “The Old Testa- 
ment and the New Criticism,” is timely, and comes from one 
who, for twenty years, has been specially interested in Old 
Testament studies. It will be wise for readers of this compre- 
hensive and careful article to compare it with one of much 
power and learning in the January British Quarterly, ow. 
“The Poetry of the Hebrews,” as it gives a sketch of Old 
Testament criticism, since the law of literary interpretation 
in its universal spirit, was first applied to the Bible. The 
article in the Quarterly is masterly in almost every way—in 
its learning and its insight and its eesthetic quality—but it is 
limited by the theological prejudices of the writer, the En- 
glish theologian scarcely ever becoming bold until he has 
wholly broken with the National church, “if not with the 
Christian faith. Mr. Allen is able to be both bold and rever- 
ent, and he presents without disguise the last results or ten- 
dencies of criticism upon the alleged claims to supernatural 
inspiration, without allowing the value and sacred quality in 
the record to lessen in his hands. He is generous enough 
to defend Matthew Arnold’s definition of the essence of the 
Hebrew testimony. The estimate which Mr. Allen puts upon 
Kuenen’s “Religion of Isracl” is somewhat higher than 
the British Quarterly’s. It seems to be conceded by both 
that it is learned, careful and thorough, but lacks intuition 
and fervor. But the British Quarterly thinks the writer dis- 
qualified by his thorough rationalism for any successful 
dealing with his theme. We suspect it is not his rational- 
ism that hurts him, but only that unspiritual and unpoetic 
constitution, which makes men who could not do any more 
justice to Homer or Milton or Wordsworth than they do to 
Moses and David and Isaiah such wearisome critics of any 
portion of the Bible. Ewald, with all his extravagancies, is 
worth ten thousand Keunens, Colensos and other literalists. 
The half dozen closing pages of Mr. Allen’s article are singu- 
larly broad, sensible and helpful as a summary of the frames of 
feeling in which modern criticism has left reverential minds. 

Article III. Dr. Clarke rebuts the attack by the Nation 
upon the presumption of clergymen mingling in the fray 
with scientific experts over their own questions. He shows 
the fallacy of the Nation’s position, by exhibiting the falsity 
of its definition of science, as “a body of facts which lead 
people familiar with them to infer the existence of certain 
laws.” The statement is hasty and inadequate. All real 
science has three steps—observation, induction, verification. 
The first and third steps are physical; the second, meta- 
physical. The first and third steps belong to experts; but 
the second, to all who are able to reason or to eriticise an 
argument. Clergymen do not make themselves judges of . 
the facts, but only of the inferences ; and we think, with Dr. 
Clarke, that they are criticised by men in sympathy with the 
materialistic tendencies of modern scientists because they 
have already put a very serious check upon their assump- 
tions and their haste. We should like to know why Mr. 
Martineau, Mr. Peeton, Dr. Hill and Mr. Bixby are not en- 
titled to deal with the metaphysics of science. ‘Che truth is, 
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the experts and’ specialists everywhere need to have their 
microscopic view corrected by people who have the broader 
sweep of their natural eyes. The telescope and microscope 
hide as much as they reveal. They disclose details that 
hinder the vision of complete wholes. Few men are blinder 
to the import of nature than those who only study it as a 
subject of science. It is not only metaphysics, but spiritu- 
ality, imaginative insight and moral feeling, that are needed 
to complete the testimonies of the closest observers of the 
physical facts in nature. Leave science to itself, and it will 
soon empty the world not only of God, but of the soul. It 
is, for the same reasons, fatal to poetry and faith, and the 
world would dissolve, as a world fit to live in, were these 
driven out. But happily there is no danger. Only the sci- 
entists just now are very angry that the man of faith will 
not allow all the stones to be thrown from the other side of 
the hedge. They will find themselves not near as victorious 
as they now fancy themselves before they get through with 
“the clergymen.” 

Dr. Morison gives, in the fifth article, “Italy,” a very 
judicial and exhaustive estimate of the present condition of 
that country, so dear to all lovers of beauty and antiquity. 
We have seen no account so fair and so little affected by the 
feelings and prejudices and hopes of the writer. Mr. Mor- 
ison does full justice to the abolition and motives and suc- 
cess of the reformers in polities and economies in that long 
oppressed and distracted country. Its resurrection is cer- 
tainly the miracle of our time. The recovery of its unity, 
the crowning of its king at Rome, the introduction of 
schools and modern commerce, the conquest of liberty for 
all, with the protection of life and property—these are glo- 
rious attained results, and furnish cause for wonder and ex- 
ultation. But Mr. Morison thinks the lack of fresh or im- 
provable agricultural resources a very dark factor in the 
problem of finance. Italy has used up her land, utilized 
her soil to the utmost, and nothing more is to be got out of 
it. (We had supposed, however, that the Campagna might 
be reclaimed by science.) But, worse than this, Catholi- 
cism seems to have used up the utmost capacity for religion 
among Italians. They are either Roman Catholics or athe- 
ists. Religion is the Church of the Pope or it is nothing. 
This, alas! is the issue Rome likes to present. We doubt 
not that Mr. Morison’s fears that existing Protestantism will 
find no easy and perhaps no final root in Italy, are well 
founded. Our hope is that Romanism will, by the same 
sort of throe by which she ejected Luther and his school from 
her own bosom, be compelled by the remnant of sincerity 
and piety still left in connection with larger views of life 
and general truth, than is compatible with her present pre- 
tensions, to give birth to a reformation—not at all on the 
basis of the old one—but having a much more radical and 
natural principle at the bottom of it, and to issue in far 
more important results. 
of the great Reformation, and its expiring energy will yet, 
we trust, make it the mother of a still greater one... When 
was the world so ready to welcome a simple and natural 
theology, clothed in a richer and more symbolic worship ? 
Is it not what is most wanted now—a cultus which shall sat- 
isfy the social and the esthetic instincts—with a simple dog- 
ma, unvexed with scholastic metaphysics and accessible and 
penetrated with newly-discovered truth? Italy’s religious 
regeneration will not, we judge, come from without, any 
more than her political regeneration has done. One of her 
sons once said to us: “A genaration of atheism must stand 
between Italian superstitions and any chance of true re- 


The Roman éhurch was the mother. 


have faith to believe that great religious reformers are yet. 
possible in Italy, and we hope that St. Peter’s and Maria 
Maggiore and St. John’s may yet be the homes of a pure, 
simple, heart-felt worship and faith, which shall have no need 


to call itself Protestant, because there will be no pontifical” 


church left to protest against. When Italy becomes the 
seat of a true Christianity, the great changes so long de- 
layed in the English and. Lutheran and the American 
churches, will follow easily. It is the shadow of Roman 
Catholicism that has stifled Protestantism, as a thoroughly 
brave and whole-souled movement. Rome may again make 
herself the religious head of the Christian world, when she 
asserts the simple faith which alone can sueceed the arti- 
ficial one that has lost its power most where it has been 
longest known and tried. - 


Mr. Bixby, in his acute and learned article on “Lotze,” 
shows his fine comprehensiveness and capability of the nicest 
discriminations. He is broad, and he is sharp too. He has 
excited in usa lively curiosity to make an immediate acquain- 
tance with his hero, who seems t» be a sort of James Mar- 
tineau in a German garb—more scholastic and learned, not 
less broad and wise, with just as high spirituality and rey- 
erence, if not quite as beautiful and elegant a style. 


But we leave no room to name Dr. Bartol’s striking ser- 
mon, nor the Kditor’s Note Book and the Foreign Periodi- 
cal Literature. They are always interesting, and our read- 
ers must this time judge them for themselves, for we are out 
of space. H. W. B. 
OLD TALES RETOLD; from Grecian Mythology, in Talks around 

the Fire. By Augusta Larned. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 

Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wouder Book” and ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales,” gave a 
rare charm to the old Grecian legends of gods and goddesses. 
They were among the best books that could be placed in the hands 
of young people, who were just beginning to seek the rich fields of 
classical lore and who needed some such direction and guidance. 
But theiz aim was rather to amuse and interest than to instruct, 
and Miss Larned ia re-telling these ‘Old Tales from Grecian My- 
thology ”’ has enough fresh and untried ground to fill, 

We are not acquainted with any bock that fills just the same 
place and fills it so admirably. In a series of ‘‘talks around the 
fire’ between an aunt and her nephews and nieces the whole realm 
of Grecian Mythology is thoroughly gone over. The subject is so 
familiar that it would almost seem impossible to put much fresh- 
ness into its treatment. But this very thing Miss Larned has done. 
She has put life into what might have been mere dead bones, dust 
and ashes. The secret, of course, is that she herself is enthusias- 
tic and has caught the real spirit of that about whien she is writ- 
ing, has had a clear vision of the beauty and deep significance of 
what to common minds seems only a silly fable, or at best the 
erazy wanderings of adream. Indeed, there is more than an ap- 
preciation of the esthetic value of the Grecian myths. Miss Lar- 
ned’s ‘Talks’? have a truly philosophical basis. They show 
clearly enough that the Greeks were not mere forgers of fables, the 
makers of airy conceits and fancies; but that their ‘“‘ mythology” 
was truly to them a religion, and that in the high sense in which 
we use the word to-day. Take for instance these few thoughtful 
sentences, showing how truly the author has understood or felt the 
importance of her theme. In the introductory ‘ Talk” Aunt Abby 
says: ‘‘ These mythological stories lam going to relate are some 
of the purest poetry. They sprang in great measure out of an in- 
teuse love of beauty with an underlying truth. We ought not to 
regard them as mere fantastic tales, nor old and vagrant fancies, 
for they all have a germ of deep meaning and tock hold of the re- 
ligious life of the people.” 

Now nothing can be truer than this. Whatever these old myths 
seem to us, whatever they meant to the Greeks of the time of Soc- 
rates and Plato—that is, in the skeptical age—at the first, in the 
days of Homer and Hesiod, their ‘‘ mythology ” ‘* took strong hold 
of the religious life of the people.” And all our best modern schol- 
ars are teaching us not to despise these early systems—if systems 
they can be called—of religious faith. Miss Larned further says: 


ligion.” We hope that generation is nearly exhausted. We | ‘Those gods and goddesses came out of the awe, fear, love and 
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reverence of souls reaching out toward sumething to worship.” 


Any such outgrowth must be recognized as having the divine right 
to existence, however puerile it may seem to us, ; 

In telling the stories of the different gods—Zeus, the god of the 
soa, the divine mother, the god of music, the divine huntress, the 
god of war, etc.—Miss Larned follows a very simple yet ingenious 
method of questions and answers which bring out all the principal 
points of interest and religious significance in the characters of 
the various gods and goddesses, and tells all the legends coneern- 
ing them in a very satisfactory manner. And itis curious to see 
how much information is thus inwoven in a single chapter, so that 
if the book were actually used in schools, pupils would find enough 
in a few pages to make a sufficiently long ‘* lesson.” 

Miss Larne 1 seems to be familiar with the researches of modern 
scholars, and she contrives topresent her knowledge in a very sim- 
ple and attractive form. We are sure that. young people—and 
people not so very young—will be greatly helped by her charming 
presentation of ‘Old Tales” that can hardly be told too often and 
which shed new grace and lustre when touched by such a dexter- 
ous hand. Moreover, a perusal of the book can hardly fail to 
make the fair-minded reader more just and tolerant, and truly lib- 
eral in his feeling toward a noble people, who held a faith which, 
however childish it may now appear to us, was to them full of dig- 
nity and sweetness and even solemn religious meaning. 


THANKFOn Buossom. A Romance of the Jerseys. 
Harte. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

A bright, fresh little story of Revolutionary days, that takes us 
away from Mr. Harte’s favorite field—‘‘the great, unlimited 
West.” And we cannot help saying that we are slightly grateful 
for the change. It may be that we were becoming just a trifle 
weary of his rough, swearing miners and wicked gamblers and 
abandoned outcasts. They certainly did not form ‘‘the best soci- 
ety *—though of course we were glad to find that, under all their 
outward barbarism, they still retained some sparks of nobility, 
which came out now and then in strange gleams and flashes, 

But this story of “Thankful Blossom” is in pleasant contrast 
to all these horrors. Itisa simple tale of a pretty young girl, 
living in the exciting times of the American Revolution, who was 
not treated very well by one lover, who herself pehaved very badly 
to a second gentleman, but who ended by adoring him and doing 
him a great service. Thankful is a quaint, charming, coquettish, 
and extremely impulsive young woman, who, for all that we can see 
might live now-a-days just as well as one hundred years ago. But 
the setting in which she is placed lends additional piquancy and 
grace to her dainty figure, and yery pretty and bewitching it is. 
The other characters are not very strougly individual; but the 
hero is gallant and brave enough for a love story, and the fickle 
Captain Brewster is not badly drawn. We even have a glimpse of 
General Washington and his lady, who are sufficiently ‘‘historical ” 
to satisfy our very unhistorical mind. 

Were and there are graceful descriptions and some very clever 
passages, which show Mr. Harte has not lost his old power. For 
example, ‘‘ There is no flattery, however outrageous, that a man 
will not accept from the woman who he believes loves him. He 
will perhaps doubt its influence in the colder judgment of man- 
kind; but he will consider that this poor creature, at least, under- 
stands him, and in some vague way represents the eternal but un- 
recognized verities, and when this is voiced by lips that are young, 
and warm, and red it is somehow quite as convincing as the blood- 
less, remoter utterances of posterity.” 

We find it extremely difficult to criticize this story. Indeed, it 
is hardly a book to be criticized at all. It is a bright. cheery tale, 


By Bret 


—not over full of passion or philosophy, perhaps,—to be read at a 


sitting, smiled over, laughed over, or cried over, as the case may 
be. It ‘reads of itself.” But, after some reflection, the reader 
may discover that it has required no little art to make the simple 
story so fresh and attractive—the heroine so natural-and, in spite 
of her naughtiness, so charming—as has been doneat the hands of 
Mr. Harte. 
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RBIEF NOTICES. 


SappHo. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Franz Grillparzer. Trans- 
ted by Ellen Frothingham. 
GorrHe’s Wrst-EAsTERLY Drvan. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by John Weiss. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

The first of these will be much the more attractive to most read- 
ers, and a very interesting little book it is, making much the same 
impression upon the mind as Talfourd’s ‘‘Ion.” The reader’s 
sympathy is powerfully drawn toward each of the leading charac- 


ters, and the divided 


interest continues to the end of the play. 
Miss Frothingham has done her work thoroughly, and we heartily 
commend the book to our readers. 

The West-Easterly Divan was the product of the Napoleonic pe- 
riod, when Goethe, sick of political intrigue, and nct participating 
strongly in the fever of the time, sought to bury himself in a phase 
of life and thought as far removed as possible from that by which 
he was surrounded. He steeped himself in the Oriental and sang 
as a bird in Persian groves, but a bird of aGerman strain. To the 
American reader the poems vary greatly in clearmess and interest. 
The form is often a cramped one—at least in the English version— 
and sometimes seems unnecessarily to hamper the sense; then 
again you chance upon thesweetest and tenderest verses. In the 
«Book of the Singer,” ‘Book of Ill Humor,” ‘* Book of Love,” 
‘Book of’ Suleika,” ‘- Book of the Cup-Bearer,” ‘‘ Book of Para- 
dise,” and half a dozen others, the thought runs from one end of 
the gimut to the other, emitting sparkles all the way. 

Mr. Weiss has prefixed to his translation an historical preface, 
and has added to it copious notes. 


Poems oF PuacEs. Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

We have here the, latest gleanings from Mr. Longfellow’s Serap- 
book, and feel anew our indebtedness to him for gathering so 
many choice poems into such dainty volumes. The selections are 
from widely scattered authors, American, English, French, Ger- 
man, ete., from the familiar and the obscure, old and new, and 
where translations are given we have the names of hoth authorand 
translator. Not the least satisfactory are some of Miss Preston’s 
recent translations from the Trouveres of Provence. The second 


France, I., II. 


-yolume includes a brief section devoted to Savoy, and mainly 


referring to Mont Blanc and Chamouni. 

It was, certainly, a pleasant idea thus to group together the 
winged verses which various poets had let fly to hover over fayor- 
ite spots. 


Str Rocer DE CovEeRLEY. From The Spectator. 
Haberton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 

Dear old Sir Roger! How far it carries us from our life of to- 
day, here in America, to turn over the pages of this record, and 
follow thee again in the even tenor of thy peaceful and decorous 
life! 

As Mr. Haberton says, there is no doubt that the De Coverley 
papers have been previously collected, but we can hardly regret 
that the collections have disappeared since the circumstance has 
induced the Messrs. Putnam to place upon the market this pretty 
little book. And that they intrusted the preparation of it to good 
hands, is evidenced by the fact that Mr. Haberton here presents 
the essays unaltered, and merely offers a brief and pertinent intro- 
duction. May the handy volume circulate far and wide, and act 
as a sedative upon the excited nerves of many a one among our 
hurrying, over-worked, and over-anxious people, bringing visions 
of a life which had some virtues which the present has not, that 
we may well afford to recall. 


Tur HisToRY oF THE Crty oF New York. By Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb. New York, and Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Co. Parts 
9 and 10. ‘ 
By these numbers the record is brought to 1710. In addition to 
the dry facts of political history Captain Kidd and the pirates are 
briefly alluded to, and the administrations of Governors Fletcher, 
Bellomont, Cornbury and Lovelace are made interesting by the re- 
lation of many incidents, while a curious romance in the life of Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, founder of the Bank of England and Lord May- 
or of London, is shown to have produced important results here in 
New York. The DePeyster, Livingston, Van Cortlandt and Phil- 
ipse families, and others receive duemention. Maps of New York 
are inserted, also portraits and full-page court scenes. The letter- 
press is remarkably good. The pictorial illustrations are less 
meritorious. 


Edited by John 


Tur DucHEsS OF ROSEMARY LANE. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Farjeon it a poet, and his prose is full of that exquisite imagina- 
tion which is often lacking in those poets who write in verse and 
rhythmical metre. Some may think that his stories lack strength 
and dramatic power, but the power is there, and it lies in the 
ibtl« comprehension of forces lying dormant in people of modest 
exterior. His keen sense of humor and pathos remind the reader 
of Dickens, but his characters are more life-like, and his insight 
more delicate and profound. The Duchess of Rosemary Lane is 
a poor little waif of gentle but illegitimate extraction, who, for 


A Novel, by B. L. Farjeon. 
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certain reasons, is conveyed into a poor family, who worship her’ 


for her beauty and refinement. She has no name, and they give 
her this aristocratic title as a sort of acknowledgment of her 
right’ to superior eonsideration and deference. Her protectress, 
Sallie, is a plain, unattractive child, full of a passion for worship 
which she pours upon the little Duchess, and so satisfies her own 
quaint, original nature. Sallie reminds us of Littie Dorrit in her 
devotion to her charge, and really wins a stronger interest than 
her selfish little idol. The story is the oft repeated one of shame 
and suffering, with a prosperous betrayer, a broken-hearted woman, 
and a ‘‘lovely lad” who has a ‘‘fortunate mole” on his cheek, 
which is supposed to insure him wealth and happiness, but instead 
he breaks his mother’s heart by theft and drunkenness. The story 
is not remarkable, but the delicate descriptions and refined color- 
ing recall the author’s best novel, Joshua Marvel, which is full of 
the same vivid imagination and poetical expression. 

GATHERED LEAVES. Poems by Frances A. B. Deoning, Chicago: 

Palmer, Augir & Co. 1877. 

This book is, as the title indicates, a collection of many poems 
which have from time to time unfolded in tha author’s thought, as 
occasion has called them forth. Unlike ‘‘gathered leaves”’ how- 
ever, they still keep their freshness and life; and here and there a 
choice flower peeps through them prophetic of fruit and seed. 

The poems are on various themes. Many are inspired by do- 
mestic love,—-especially by maternal joy and sorrow—and the au- 
thor shows a hearty sympathy with children. 

She thus finely expresses the deeper truth about sorrow: 

‘* Foolish comforters are they 
Who in hopeful accents say, 
Time will pass and grief will die, 
Joy will conquer by and by. 


*« Love is love, till that be past, 
Grief for love’s sake too will last; 
Time can wed in one the twain, 
Grief alone makes loss a gain.” 

Many of the poems will be recognized as having already ap- 
peared inthe LingRAL CHRISTIAN or Christian Register. In all 
of them the moral tone is high, the sentiment true and pure. 

H. M. S. 
New York: Harper & 


SHADOWS ON THE SNow. By B. L. Farjeon. 
Brothers. 

Here is another story by Farjeon, but very inferior to his best 
efforts. Itis written carelessly, and a tinge of superstition spoils 
the imagery and makes it coarse and unreal. What a pity that a 
man of such genuine genius should write a book merely to sell. 
A very dingy light, we must confess, seems to be the source and 
cause of these somewhat colorless ‘‘Shadows on the Snow,” 
From DREAMS TO WAKING. A Novel. By Mrs, E. Lynn Lynton. 

‘Harper & Brothers. 1877. 

A fair novel, but not remarkable either in description or charac- 
terization. Two wumen in love with a handsome scapegrace; the 
one a passionate, but weak and scheming Southern girl, unserupu- 
lous and fascinating; the other, strong, high-toned, imaginative 
and trusting. Such elements must always excite a certain degree 
of interest, but there is no lasting power in the particular combi- 
nations of them in this book, and we forget the characters as we 
would casual acquaintances who make no strong impression upon 
us. 


“LITERARY NOTES. 


Srx London publishers have issued as many editions of ‘‘ Helen’s 
Babies.” 


“‘L’Amr Fritz” is to be translated into English, and published 
by Scribner. 

THE February number of the Fortnightly Review will contain 
articles by Mr. Lowe and Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

WorocgstEr’s dictionaries have changed publishers. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have purchased the plates and 
copyright of the entire series (seven), and they will hereafter bear 
their imprint. 


Tue Rev. O. B. Frothingham has been for several years engaged 
in the preparation of a work of research sufficiently defined by its 
title, ‘*The Cradle of the Christ: a Study in Primitive Christian- 
. ity.” It will be issued within the month by G.' P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE illustrations of Clarence Cook’s papers on furniture (of 
which the ninth will soon appear in Seribner) were all executed 


under Mr. Cook’s personal supervision, and cost the magazine 
about five thousand dollars. There will be eleven or twelve pa- 
pers in all. 


M. RENAN is now correcting the proofs of the fifth volume of 
his ‘‘Origines du Christianisme,” which will appear in April next. 
This volume, which was originally to be the last of the series, 
only comes down to Trajan, and will be followed by a sixth, which 
will come down to Marcus Aurelius. M, Rénan will probably 
undertake, after its publication, a History of the Jewish People. 

PROFESSOR Fawcett, the English political economist, has in 
preparation a work on protection and free trade, in which will be 
considered the arguments of the advocates cf protection in this 


country and in the British colonies, and an inquiry into the causes _ 


which have prevented the realization of the predictions of the 
general adoption of free trade which were so constantly made at 
the time of the repeal of the corn laws and of the negotiation of 
the commercial treaty with France. aint 


JouN RusKIn, it is said, has ‘ carefully projected,” amassed 
materials for, and in some instances begun, a history of fifteenth- 
c2ntury Florentine art, in six volumes; an analysis of Attic art of 
the fifth century B.C., in three volumes; a history of northe:n 
thirteenth-century art, in ten volumes; a life of Turner, in tour vol- 
umes; a life of Scott, in seven volumes; a life of Xenophon, in ten 
volumes ; a commentary on Hesiod, in nine volumes; and a general 
description of the geology end botany of the Alps, in twenty- 
four volumes ! .. 


THE Commissioner of Education has recently given to the ‘eget 
lic a report on the public libraries of the Uniced States. It is 
remarkable document, comprising nearly 1,200 pages, full of ‘es 
esting information on the subject. 

The summary is. that inthe United States there are 3,682 libra- 
ries, numbering 300 volumes each and upwards. The total of vol- 
umes is 12,276,964, not including Sunday sehool or district school 
libraries. Nearly ten millions of these books are in active use 
annually. Over 1,500,000 pamphlets are reported in these libraries. 
The names of 1,600 librarians are given. The permanent fund of 
1,722 libraries is $6,000,000. The annual income of 830 is about 
$1,500,000. In 1776 there were 29 libraries, with 45,623 volumes. 
In 1800, 49 libraries, with 80,000 volumes. 2,240 libraries have been 
formed since 1850. More than thirty millions of dollars have been 
given by individuals for libraries. 

The libraries of ten large cities in the United States are com- 
pared. 

The reports of the libraries in the Southern States will atteudi 
attention. The officers of Catholié libraries, in their reports ex- 
hibit an interest in the subject and marked liberality and tolera- 
tion towards Protestant books. California has expended $138,564 
for libraries in the last ten Shes besides individual contributions. 


NEW ‘PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS 
From @. P. Putnanés Sons. 
‘Tue Jukes.’ A Study of Crime, Pauperism, Disease and Heredity. By R.S. Dug- 
dale. 
From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 
An Intropuction TO PoLiT1¢AL Economy. By Arthur Latham Perry, LL.D. $1.50. 
Tar Lire AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, D.D. Two volumes in one. $2.59. 
From Macmillan & Oo. 
Science Lecrures at Sourn Kensincron. Outline ot Field Geology. By Prof. Geikie. 
“LL.D., F-R.S. Paper, 20 cents. The Absorption of Light and the Colours of Natural 
Bodies. By Prof. Stokes, F.R.S. Paper, 20 cents. 
From Harper § Brothers, New York, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF Lorp MAcauLay. Edited by George Otto mavelvan, 
MP. 
A Ripe To Kuiva: Travels and Adventures in Central Asia. By Fred Burnaby. With 
maps, ete. 
Weavers AND Wert. A Novel. By Miss Braddon. Paper, 25 cents. 
ANNIk WARWICK. A Novel. By Georgiana M. Craik. 50 cents. 
From Sta'e Board of Health, Lansing, Mich. 
Fourtn ANNUAL Report State Boarp or Heatran. 


SELECTIONS. 
THE WORKING MAN’S SUNDAY. 


Tu. EDUCATION, 


Tr still remains to hint what might be done with Sunday 
in this third aspect, as the people’s s education day. I speak 
of intellectual education. Rest, recreation, both are faniiliar 
thoughts of the day. 


This other is comparatively a modern | 
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view, not yet systematically adopted by any of our States. 

The broad fact to be remembered is that the day must be 
occupied in order to be saved. An idle Sunday is not a rest 
Sunday, and it is the kind of Sunday that makes the recrea- 
tion dangerous. A fact almost as broad is that it is not and 
will not be occupied to any large extent by workingmen in 
church going. Fill the churches full and outside there are 
multitudes who cannot get in, and would not if they could ; 
and yet the day must be occupied in order to be saved. 
Where recreation is debarred and nothing is done for edu- 
cation, is it not a hard case? Where recreation is allowed, 
and nothing is done for education, then, as IT suid, the heart 
grows sick. In either case, remembering how much the 
week-day’s work ministers in various ways to the good of 
body, mind and character, it may be seriously doubted 
whether the Sunday, in spite of all the churches do, is not 
the least inspiring day for true manhood of all the seven. 
If the cities could be polled of a, rainy Sunday, inaction, 
idleness, listlessness, would be found,! fear, the actually 
prevailing characteristic. Not one-half the population can 
handle a leisure day so as not to be bored or harmed by it! 
And, below a certain grade of mental resource and of home- 
attractiveness, it is that idleness, inaction, listlessness, which 
leads to the low companionship, the drunkenness, the profli- 
gacy of the Sunday waste. 

Summer and Winter must be here distinguished. In our 
Northern cities for six months of the year the day can hardly 
be an outdoor day. Here, then, is an empty Winter Sunday 
and an average city clerk or mechanic. He is not going to 

-- ch, or if he goes, that takes but a long hour. Can 
nothing be done to help him save his day? 

There is the public library reading-room on, Sundays; 
there it wasn’t till three or four years ago, thanks to some of 
the clerks’ good friends. But in Boston, after ten separate 
struggles during a seventeen years’ campaign, it has stood 
open to him since Feb. 9, 1873. He has scanty time for papers 
or magazines through the week, and there he will find a 
feast of them. If you go there you will see him any Sunday 
afternoon or evening. According to the last report of the 
Boston Library, at the central reading-room it takes on the 
average that day four hundred and seventy-six periodicals to 
feed him and his fellows—the Winter average, apart from the 

- Summer, much exceeding this—and on full Sundays the con- 
gregation overflows into the next room. “A very consider- 
able proportion are persons who do not, or cannot, visit the 
library on week-days—reporters, mechanics and those who 
work early and late.” At the Christian Union reading-room 
in Boston they read books as well as papers. When that 
institution was reorganized in 1868, without a word said to 
any one, it simply left the book-shelves free on Sunday, and 
no one said a word against the liberty. “Probably three 
times as many readers there as on the week-days; before the 
morning church and through the afternoon and evening. I 
would rather close it any other day than Sunday,” says the 
President. The Milwaukee Library ventured to do the same 
in 1869 or 1870. -In Philadelphia, also, the Mercantile Li- 

_ brary followed suit in 1870. Before the second year was out 
the attendance averaged seven hundred, “nearly all young 
men,” and itreports gradually increasing numbers ever since. 
The Cincinnati Public Library, opening its doors on a March 

Sunday of 1871, has, the past year, averaged over eleven 

hundred in its Sunday reading-rooms. “How many were 

genuine, how many are loafers in search of a warm place on 

Sunday, I know not,” writes the friend I quote. But where 
ee the loafers have been otherwise ? 

After all is done that can be done, the reading-rooms will 
hold but a few hundreds, or, at most, small thousands, of 
the idlers. Where else, then, can our clerk go on his Winter 
Sunday? To some museum, some art exhibition? Alas! 
no. That indeed would win him; but that is still among 
things fabu in New England. Moreover, the State has none 
to open: But private citizens have. Will they not soon be 
moved to organize the “ Loan Collection” as the next new 
instrument of education in the cities—to generously resolve 
together that what their wealth and refinement open to 
themselves all months and days shall be also opened, regu- 
larly opened, for a Winter month or two, to those less fortu- 
nate? And opened most freely on that day when it could be 
used by the thousands who have no other day than Sunday 
on which, with fresh minds and clean clothes and the feeling 
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of leisure, they can use it; the day on which it would, per- 
haps, do as much good as during the whole week besides? 
Will not the directors of the Natural History collection, of 
the new art museums now forming, of the recurring mechan- 
ies’ exhibitions, consider earnestly whether it lie not in their 
power and within their privilege to help the idle population 
to keep their Sunday better? : 

The lecture is a third lever of Sunday education lately 
taken in hand by us here in America. In Boston, for the 
seven or eight past winters, the Free Religious Association 
has arranged a course of ten or twelve Sunday afternoon 
lectures in Horticultural Hall. The lecturers have been 
Jew. Roman Catholic, Protestant of more than one denomin- 
ation, Theist, Atheist,—as thinkers having equal rights. Indi- 
vidual freedom, with fellowship in religion, is the Associa- 
tion’s motto. Its members have usually very definite 
convictions of their own, some having one kind, some 
another; but they are allied in their society to maintain one 
public platform where differences of belief shall meet on 
friendly terms in virtue of a common love of truth and of 
charity—where the differences of belief shall meet asin sects 
only the similarities meet. Accordingly many speakers have 
been sought to speak for various phases of religious thought, 
many more than have felt able or else willing to accept the 
invitation. But not religion only or morals,—social problems, 
history, biography, science, art, have furnished topics. The 
lectures are meant to be “solid”; and the audience, a 
thoughtful set of listeners, ranges from three or four hun- 
dred to occasionally thrice that number. 


Chicago bravely led the way in a more popular movement, 
and his this story to tell about it: Some thirty months ago 
a company of young men began the work “ with abundant 
faith and a cash capital of six dollars.” They have provided 
three courses of lectures. Last winter’s course lasted seven 
months, and the audience present averaged thirteen hundred 
and seventy-five persons; the audience absent being al whom 
the circulation of the city newspapers printing verbatim 
reports could reach. The lecture-topics embrace nearly all 
the great themes of thought except theology, which is let 


alone. And this present winter the purely popular speakers 
oceasionally engaged hitherto have been dropped from the 
list. 4 


We lnow in Boston how the Lowell Institute is over- 
crowded to hear any good narrator who goes there with a 
stereopticon. Let the chance be widely known, and on the 
winter Sunday afternoon or evening which so many people 
know not what to do with, at a ten cents’ admission, our 
Music Hall would be well filled to travel with such a man 
through any countiry on the globe, or to follow him into the 
wonder-lands of science or alone the tracks of history and 
biography. : 

More than this. No one wants the common school to go 
on and make a seventh day’s work for children and teachérs 
that have already been working five or six. But it would be 
keeping a vest-day in the true sense, if on Sundays—as, of 
late, on winter evenings—extra classes should be taught of 
youths whose six week-days are six long work-days: indus- 
trial classes, especially, in which practical training should be 
given to beginners who often have to leave the school so 
early for the work-shop and the warehouse. It is no new 
thought. Abroad itis a» common practice. Norway and 
Sweden, Prussia, Saxony, Austria, Bavaria, Baden and Wur- 
temberg, and some few towns in France, all have such 
Sunday-schools for apprentices and journeymen and factory- 
hands; classes where those who have only half learned what 
the regular school gave, may clinch that little, and where 
those who wish to carry their scanty education farther may 
do so. For these latter, besides the common studies, the 
science that comes into his handicraft is practically taught 
the young mechanic; book-keeping and the languages are 
taught the clerk. And alniost invariably such schools are 
drawing-schools. From eight to eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, or perhaps from two to five o’clock in the afternoon, 
they meet. “Industrial Schools of Improvement” they are 
called in Wurtemberg, where seventy out of a hundred ap- 
prentices receive instruction in them. Why should not 
something of that kind be done here? Why on Sunday 
should not an empty school-hall hold the voluntary singing- 
class and drawing-class? Or the teacher guiding older 
listeners than children through the elements of science, 
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political economy, the laws of health, the lessons of history ? 
There might be occasion for Sunday-school teachers of this 
kind to volunteer and give their hour or two, as others do in 
the Sunday-school of the usual kind. Or the support of 
such a Sunday teacher would worthily be grafted on the 
churches as part of their migsion-work. 

And now to end. I have spoken of three uses of the Sun- 
day,—Rest, Recreation, Education. Let the “working- 
man” cleave to the first as he values the other two. It is 
their indispensable condition. But let not society by its 
customs or its laws hinder him from giving noble mean- 
ings to these other two. Hyen were the Bible-stories true, 
the best memorial of a creation-day would still be to use it 
for wise re-creation; the best memorial of a Redeemer’s 
resurrection-day would be to make it minister to true re- 
demption for oar fellows and ourselves. It is for a great- 
ened, not a lessened, Sunday reverence that I plead. 
Because the single systematic improvement of the day does 
not avail for all, shall we oppose, or rather favor, an ampler 
system of improvement? Who abolishes the Sunday? No 
class of earnest citizens so much as they who try to limit it 
to but one use, worship. Why? Because, so doing, they 
tend to abolish even that use. Who save the Sunday even 
for worship? They who would open it to many uses, but 
who spur themselves and others to make, among the many, 
the higher uses win the day. To do that is to save the 
Sunday to the “working-man,” and put more sun into it 
that it may bless hifm through and through.—Zuvtracts from 
an address by W. C. Gannett, reported in the Index. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


A LESSON. 


I HEARD a pouting little maid, ~ 
In childhood’s dewy morn, 
Lamenting tha the rose was stemmed 
Upon a eruel thorn, 


I saw a sweet-faced mother, 
Tn life’s hushed evening hour, 

Smile, grateful that the thorns were crowned 
With such a glorious flower. 


New York Tribune. 


JOSEPH AND BENJAMIN; OR, THE EMPEROR 
AND THE REPUBLICAN. 


[Retold trom Berthold Auerbach for Tar InqutrER. | 
BY CG. C. SHACKFORD, 


CHAPTER IY. 
BROTHER AND SISTER ON THE THRONE. 


Tur gardens of Versailles were bathed in the peaceful, ten- 
der moonlight, the fountains plashed, the nightingale sang. 
General Steuben paced the ornamented walks, hoping to be 
able to speak to the Emperor cr to one of his suite. But he 
met no one, for that evening a grand banquet was given at 
the palace. While strolling in the more retired paths, re- 
mote from the ringing laughter and music, all at once he 
heard a man’s voice saying in German: “ You have at least 
gained this by your journey, dear Colloredo; you have 
studied the French musketry practice, but I, I go home 
poor; and the Emperor carries back nothing but the know- 
ledge of some free thinkers, of a few deaf and dumb institn- 
tions, foundling hospitals and trash of that sort.” 

“Tf the Emperor would accompany his sister, Marie An- 
toinette, to the hunt to-morrow he might yet gain something; 
but he must needs see this sly revolutionist, Franklin.” 

At these words Steuben stepped up to the men and said: 
*“ Count Colloredo! we have stood as enemies on the field of 
baftle, but now in a foreign land we are Germans. I have 
to give to you, to the Emperor, a warning.” 

“With whom have I the honor?” inquired Colloredo. 

** My name is of no consequence in this matter. I am 


not permitted to mention it, out of regard to my friends 
with whom I here live. All I have to say is, that the Em- 
peror should not be at the Abbe Niccoli’s breakfast to-mor- 
row, where he expects to meet the American Franklin.” 

“Why not?” 

“There are some intrigues on foot—their contrivers I 
must not name, ‘There are men to whom Joseph’s popular- 
ity with the French people is offensive. The plan is to put 
the Emperor in the shade, if not to humiliate him. 


“Unknown friend,” said Colloredo, “we believe you and 
we will warn the Emperor. But will you not give us your 


name? I pledge you my honor to impart it only to the 
Kimperor. He will show himself grateful to his secret 
friend.” 


“T only fulfil my duty, as a German, to our Emperor. 
The mention of my name would compromise my friends. 
Give me your hand, Count. I bid farewell now to my father- 
land.” 

Joseph, who had remained at the palace after the night of 
the banquet, was the next morning walking in the garden 
with his sister, Marie Antoinette. The Court had gone to 
the hunt, of which Louis XVI. was passionately fond. 

“You are frightfully painted,” said the Emperor in good- 
humored familiarity. 

“And you would like to wash off the paint from all 
Paris,” replied the Queen. “You take particular delight in 
seeing the world in undress.” 

The Emperor kept silence. After awhile he began in a 
gentle tone: “Iam soon to leave you. I have declined to 
goto the hunt, in order to pass this morning hour in a 
brotherly way with you. I have had no suecess in my meas- 
ures of State policy with the king. He is thoroughly well 
meaning, but timorous, and lets himself be compelled by 
circumstances, rather than to decide for himself.” 

“T understand nothing of government and political mat- 
ters. The king and I, when we heard of the death of Louis 
XYV., fell on our knees and prayed, ‘O God, protect us, we 
are still too young to reign!’” 

The Emperor looked with emotion at his sister’s counte- 
nance; her eyes glistened, her innocent nature was revealed, 
and Joseph appealed now directly to her heart to lay aside 
that proud confidence in virtue, which led her, conscious of 
the purity of her own motives, to expose herself to miscon- 
struction. 

The delicate mouth of the queen at first expressed dis- 
pleasure and defiance, but she soon resumed her smile. 
“Joseph,” said she jestingly, “you came here with your 
glue-pot to stick the alliance more firmly together. And 
what do you do? You try to show us that all our house- 
hold furniture is mere useless lumber; you come into a for- 
eign land and want to have the people talk in your own lan- 
guage.” 

“Him whom I would have for my friend I try to bring 
over to my views,” replied Joseph; “otherwise I should be 
dishonorable, and our relation would have no permanence.” 

“T know you mean well; but you might take your antipo- 
des for a pattern.” 

“My antipodes? Who is that?” 

“The Solon of Passy; he is one of the most significant, 
and at the same time one of the most agreeable of men. He 
says that no man can get clear of death and blame, and 
therefore no man should wilfully bring them on himself. 
This Franklin wishes to win us over and—-come here, Diana,” 
interrupted she suddenly, as she spoke fo a grey-hound, 
“Do you see, brother, if you want to win one you must 
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whistle to him and stroke him, not scold and chase him 
away.” 

“ Are you, too, a worshipper of this Dr. Franklin?” 

“By no means! His virtue is too rough forme. Plain 
forms of address, a republican frock, a grey-haired man 
with silver locks, holding a curly-headed grandchild by the 
hand—this pleases the French. But this giddiness, this 
enthusiasm for liberty, is only a fashion, which will soon be 
of yesterday. Instead of whist it is all the mode to play Bos- 
ton now, in honor of the Bostonians, because Boston was 
the first place to revolutionize. And this Franklin under- 
stands very well how to coquet with that simplicity of his.” 

Joseph endeavored to make it out to her that she was also 
charmed with the man, and that she now was trying to 
excite a laugh by her raillery. 

“ And now,” said Marie Antoinette of a sudden, “I beg 
you, dear brother—I know that you wish to see Franklin 
to-day—I beg you not to do it. There’s some plan against 
you.” 

Joseph looked up astonished, for this was the second 
time to-day that he had been warned in regard to compro- 
mising his dignity. But he was not willing to give up his 
intention. His sister entreated to devote the morning to 
her. Seven years before, on the 30th of May, when she and 
the dauphin made their first entrance together into Paris, 
one hundred persons had been killed, and nearly a thousand 
seriously hurt, in the crowd assembled in the Place Louis 
XY. to witness the fireworks. “This 30th of May is always 
a terror to me; I never can shake off the feeling that it will 
bring to me some frightful disaster.” said the Queen sadly. 
And it was as she had foreboded, for in fifteen years from 
this day, her innocent life was sacrificed on that same square 
where the accident had happened. The Emperor, seeing 
his sister so affected, dismissed the carriage and! remained 
with her. j 

The hour struck nine at the ambassador’s, where states- 
men, noblemen and philosophers were assembled, but the 
Emperor did not come. It struck ten, and still he had not 
arrived; it struck eleven, and they waited in vain. The 
populace in the streets became impatient; they sang ribald 
songs concerning the Court; there was a universal rest- 
lessness, as when they are deprived of some expected 
spectacle. The carriages at last drove away and the popu- 
lace scattered. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
NARCISSUS. 


Lona, long ago, when the world was quite a young world, 
and much more simple in its ways than to-day, people be- 
lieved in a great many things that we are much too wise and 
clever to have any faith in now. For even a little child, who 
loves to hear fairy tales read by the nursery fire, knows that 
the Enchanted Princess and the White Cat, dear little Cin- 
derella and her kind godmother, and little brave Jack with 
his beanstalk, have all vanished from the world and only live 
now in story-books and on the lips of mothers and nurses. 

But in these funny old times of which I am going to tell 
you, even the big people believed that a great many races of 
strange and beautiful creatures lived in this world beside 
them, and helped to take care of it, and sometimes to make 
it a better place. Among these creatures were many beauti- 
ful maidens who were called nymphs, and who, like our 

friends the fairy folk, lived in the woods and glens and for- 


(for they were not idle) was to see that the brooks and 
rivers flowed clear and bright, that the flowers in the valleys 
grew and the trees blossomed, and that the herds and flocks 
were kept from harm. For in that old time the springs 
and fountains, rivers, mountains and trees, and everything 
that we are now taught to call the works of nature, were 
worshipped as liviny beings, who gave life and health and 
blessing to all around them, and this beautiful thought has 
been wrought into many delightful stories which people love to 
read now, and carved into statues and painted into pictures 
which many travel a lone, long way to see. 

Now ina part of the world where the sun always shone, 
and the days passed by like a bright summer holiday, there 
lived and grew a beautiful youth who was called Narcissus. 
All his days were.passed in the woods and yalleys and under 
the bright open sky, and he knew where the birds built 
their nests and reared their little ones, where the shy little 
wood-flowers hid their cups under the fallen leaves, and 
where the enshrined tufts of moss were greenest’ and round. 
est. For playmates he had all those beautiful nymphs we 
have been hearing about, and when he grew weary of 
wandering in the forest glades, and making garlands of wild 
flowers, he could lie down beside some cool rippling stream, 
or play with the sparkling diamond sprays of a fountain. 
Everybody liked to be with Narcissus, because he was very 
beautiful to look upon, so tall and straight and fair; but he 
had one very sad fault, which to any one who knew him 
well and looked closely at him, threw an ugly shadow, like 
a veil, over his beauty. Narcissus cared for no one except 
himself. 

All the keen pleasure of giving back love and affection 
was denied to him; and, as it always brings a warmer glow 
to our hearts to give out than to take in, you may be sure 
that even Narcissus would have had a happier life if he had 
had a friend to care for and to love. 

Among his playmates, the one who loved him the most 
was a nymph called Echo. Now we know what a very silly 
and foolish maiden Echo is, and how she cannot speak at all 
till some one else speaks, and even then can only repeat what 
others have said, whether it is wise or foolish. But I must 
tell you that this was not always the case. Echo was once 
a lively and gay nymph, who spoke so much and so fast that 
if she had lived in our day I think we should have called her 
a chatterbox. And this same gift of speech which she 
might have used to some good end, led her once into the 
great sin of deception, and as a punishment, the gods, who 
ruled the world in those days, decreed that never more 
should Echo utter words of her own framing. So, partly 
because of this sad disgrace, and partly because Narcissus 
would show ber no love or kindness, poor Echo pined and 
faded away till nothing of her was left but the voice which 
children yet love to rouse among the rocks with gay repeti- 
tions of their own names. Even in those days, you see, 
though people had not the bright hope that we have to help 
them to do right, they yet knew very well that wrong-doing 
is always followed by punishment. And because of this sad 
fault of hers, poor Echo could never again speak anything 
true, or pure, or kind out of her own heart, but always only 
imitate the thoughts and wishes and words of other peo- 
ple. 

And something very sad happened to Narcissus too, be- 
cause of this ugly black spot in his heart, for he liyed on 
from day to day in a dream of loveliness which he thought 
was made for himself alone, and took all the wonders of the 
woodland, the warmth of the sunshine, and the glad- 


ests and in the mountains. The work given them to do] nesg of health and life as so many tributes to his youth 
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and his beauty, and not as delights given him to share with 
others. 

Tt came to pass that one day, wearied with sport, he left 
his playmates and wandered alone in a shady glade of the 
forest. And so, with lingering, enjoyins footsteps he came 
at length to a corner where the shade fell cool aid deep, and 
the flowers grew into perfect life and beauty, fed by a fount- 
ain which stood in their midst. It lay like a clear, shining 
mirror, set in a border of greenest moss. Stooping down 
by its rim to drink of its pure waters, Narcissus, gazing into 
the cool depths, saw, gazing back at him, a face of wonderful 
beauty. 


Was ib the Naiad of the spring who had come thus to 
greet him? Ahno! It would have been better far for the 
youth if it had been so, for then by the power of giving love 
he would haye escaped from the prison in which this wicked 
self had shut up his heart. This vision of beauty which 
entranced him so was only the reflection of his own face, 
which smiled as he smiled, and gave back all his fleeting 
expressions. Could anything have been sadder than this ? 
Hor so dear to him was this new pleasure, that day by day 
he returned to the fountain and fed himself afresh with 
gazing. 

By-and-by his playmates found out this haunt of his; 
but in vain did they try to entice him away with lures of 
some freshly-discovered flower, some newly-invented sports. 
Narcissus had become servant to the hardest of all masters, 
and the chains which bound him to his own companionship 
were too hard for him to break. Morning succeeding morn- 
ing found him ever by the mossy well, vainly trying to reach 
this mocking vision, which seemed to rise towards him as he 
stooped, but alway s eluded his grasp. 


And so, caring for nothing else but this hopeless pursuit, 
and growing daily sadder and more weary, trying always, { 
and failing always, the face in the fountain began to grow 
wan and thin too, and gave him back no more smiles or 
bright glances. So there came a day at length when the 
youth who had so long haunted this quiet spot was seen no 
more. The face had vanished from the fountain, and its 
depths reflected only the reeds and grasses and the green 
canopy overhead. And his playmates coming once more to 
entreat him to join them, found his place empty, and, though 
they searched the woods and called for him long and loudly, 
there was no answer saye the plaintive voice of Echo, who 
gave back the accents of his name. Coming back to 
the hill with sorrowful hearts, one of them saw on the spot 
where he had been used to kneel, a cluster of: tall and fra- 
grant blossoms, newly sprung up, and then they knew that 
their old companion was gone from them for ever, and that 
this fragile flower was all that was left to them—a tender 
memory, always springing fresh and lovely by the erystal 
fountain. 

Some of you who live in great cities where poor flowers 
cannot breathe and grow, like, I know, to rise up early in 
the morning and go to one of the great markets where there 
are for sale large baskets full of sweet-smelling blossoms, 
with the dew which fell on them in some country garden 
lingering on their petals still. 


In the spring-time, just when the violets are almost over, 
you will see great golden and white bunches of daffodils, 
and when you give your pence in exchange for one of these, 
and take it home to make your room gay and sweet, perhaps 
you will remember the lesson taught by this tender old 
fable, and think of the youth who gave his name to the 
lowers. , 

For, I fear, the spirit of Narcissus still lingers in this 


world, and that there are yet boys and girls too, who fall in . 
love with their own image, and who make every person and 

thing around them only a mirror in which to reflect them- 

selves. There isno more hopeless love than this; it hems 
usin and shuts us out from all truth and beauty and good- 

ness, and slowly but surely euts the very life out of us. 

Keep the mirror of your heart pure and shining and bright 

with other reflections than your own; if you make it as a 

picture-gallery wherein to store the clear and living faces of 

your friends, you will find in your fountain depths of joy 
which poor Narcissus never knew.—@. Keith Johnstone, in 

“(ood Things.” 


Coup wind, Cold wind, 
You may whistle shrilly ; 
Snug in bed this Christmas eye, 


Lies our little Willy. 
~ 


Round moon, round moor, 
O’er the snow you glisten; 
You may hear our Willy laugh 
Tf you will but listen, 
— Selected. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM CHICAGO. 


Mrs. JunIA WARD Howe, ina recent visit to this city, read her 
essay on ‘‘ Paternity” before the Chicago Woman’s Club. This 
subject has as ye! received but little attention, most of the time 
and argument having been generously bestowed on the other side. 
Mrs. Howe began by alluding with graye sarcasm to Napoleon’s 
sagacious remark; ‘‘ France needs mothers.” The arrogant folly 
of this bit of Cesarism is none the less apparent becausv of the cor- 
rupt social state of the time in which it was spoken. That the 
man who had done the most to bereave mothers should so pomp- 
ously decrec that France needed mothers, was a true Napoleonic 
hit. In spite of their dissoluteness and shallowness, mothers loved 
their children then, as they always had before, and as they will 
ever continue tu love them. ‘There is no missing link in mother- 
hood,” said the speaker. Woman for the most part fulfils her 
share of this relation, both on the practical! and ideal side, but 
** paternity as well as maternity has its ideal aspcet,” and this 


-men have been slow to learn; it is a new truth which women are to 


teach them. Men have been very free to urge the necessity to so- 
ciety of an enlightened motherhood, and cannot take it amiss, if 
in looking at the number of homes where the ‘‘ mother is vigilant, 
wise and tender,” we raise the question whether the one thing 
lacking be not tlatherhood. ‘‘ The birth of the child surprises both 
parents with the revelation of an unselfish affection,” and in each 
alike the light of this revelation should illumine the path of 
duty. 

Mrs. Howe thought that Jesus did not assume that women only 
need instruction in this matter, and that the cares and respounsi- 
bilities of parentage fall chiefly upon her. It is undoubtedly true, 
as she said, that he had many things to say to men about virtue 
and faithfulness ; but when she proceeded with the assertion that 
“it was by upholding the ideal of fatherhood, that Jesus expected 
to revolutionize the world,” one cannot but wonder how she makes 
out her case. The words of Jesus are continually being given new 
and strange significations. The world is fond of reflecting back 
the lustre of its new discoveries in thought and finding their souree 
and secret spring in some one of the patrable-like sentences. 
Biblical critics are pretty well agreed that itis hard to deter- 
mine just what he did say. Itis still more difficult to determine 
what he meant. Nothing is easier, as Lewes bas somewhere said, 
than to read new meanings into old words. 

The essayist concluded by saying that as society developed, the 
‘dignity of human relations becomes more eyident,;” and that an 
excellent final test to the professors of our colleges, when every 
year they send out their crowd of ‘ youthful omniscience,” might 
be put in the words, ‘‘show us the father.” The greater portion 
of the paper was taken up with a consideration of the difference in 
moral standards between the sexes. This subject affords food for 
much unpleasant thinking; but it is one which above all others re- 
quires careful, honest, unabashed investigation, and that by re- 
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fined and cultivated won, before permanent cure of the evils of 
society ean be wrought. Inthe discussion which followed some 
of us rated the men in fine style. Women like to revenge them- 
selves by an occasional public scold, for the private petting and 
humoring they are expected to practice at home. But you will be 
glad to learn, Mr. Editor, that others took your part, and with 
sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks prcclaimed your merits and 
descanted on your virtues, until the rest of us hung our diminished 
heads and were more than ever disgusted with men for giving us 
oceasion to make them a topic of discussion at all. Woman is 
always a good partisan, especially on the side where her heart is 
engaged. If she is not too much of a lover to make a good mis- 

- sionary, she is, at least, too little of a friend. She needs to add 
wisdom to her zeal, and to be able to inflict a pain which shall 
hurt, not herself, but one she loves better. 

Your special correspondent, Rev. E. P. Powell, will not, it is to 
be feared, tell you much concerning his own work here. It isa 
good work, well begun, and promising, after slow and steady effort, 
a splendid fulfilment, of which I shall speak more in detail at an- 
other time. Just now I wish to call attention to a list of books 
prepared by him for the ‘ethical culture of the young.” Printed 
copies of the list are to be scattered through the pews, for the as- 
sistance of parents in the selection of books for their children. 
The list is arranged under separate heads; as Poetry, Essays, Sci- 
ence, etc. In the remarks heading the list, Mr, Powell says, that 
though ‘‘ intended to cover the needs of those between twelve and 
twenty, most persons of advanced age will not find a more grate- 
ful assortment.” All the selections are, to use a society phrase, 
first class, but of these there is a creme de la creme, a shorter list 
for those who do not care to purchase the complete catalogue. 
Among these A No. I. authors we find such names as Hertz, au- 
thor of ‘* King Rene’s Daughter,” Longfellow and Whittier in po- 
etry; in science, Faraday, Mace, and Nordhoff; in fiction, Auer- 
pach, Reuter, Mrs. Charles, and MacDonald; while history and 
biography are represented by the ‘Life of Audubon,” Irving’s 
«* Washington,” ‘“ Life of Stephenson,” Sparks’ biographies, etc. 
I have, of course, been able to select but few names and shall 
have to leave much to the reader’s imagination. 

Last Sunday morning Mr. Powell took for his topic, small sins 
—‘* Dust-sins ” he called them, which settle down on us from no- 
body knows where. The discourse was delivered in the speaker’s 
usual terse, and epigrammatic style, to which you listen with finger- 
ends that tingle to jot down some of the close-cropped sentences. 
One of the small sins is waste. Mr. Powell deplores the loss of 
time occasioned by the ‘‘ tramps in rags and the tramps in silks,” 
who haunt our doors. A slight degree of irritability is a safe- 
guard which we are sometimes justified in using agaiust such in- 
truders. Alas! a slight degree may fall short of your need, for 
while you are considering how slight it ought fo be, your food and 
clothing have disappeared through the back door, and your time 
and courtesy flown out at the front, and you are left bare and com- 
fortless. ‘‘I must be conservative of that which makes me ablest, 
preservative of that which makes me noblest and purest,” was one 

of the thoughts given. Another, in connection with the petty vice 
of fault-finding, was put in the form of a question: ‘‘ What shall 
we do with the faults of people after we have found them?” We 
must be careful that ‘“‘our dispositions do not become curdled,” 
and not think ourselyes defrauded because we do not find a real 
companion in every new acquaintance. Speaking of the rarity of 
close human companionship, he said: ‘‘To whom can you tell 
your best thought; to whom would you dare tell your worst?” 
In the evening, at vesper service, Mr. Powell dwelt on moral cour- 
age and thoroughness as two of the gifts which Paul must have 
had in mind when he bade us seek the best things. The dread of 
‘the average mind for scientific pursuits came from the accuracy 
required, and not the depth of the studies themselves. Religious 
culture also requires persistency and effort and completeness of 
purpose. ‘A careless soul cannot approximate the genius of a 
true religious life.” Mr. Powell always takes hopeful views of 
the situation, and thinks ‘“‘life is a capital affair.” This reminds 
me of a bit of magazine poetry, with which I will close: 
“Only to live. There nothing is more sweet. 
Only tolive. There nothing is more bitter. 
Only to live, when flowers are at the feet 
And overhead the happy swallows twitter. 
Only to live. There nothing is more sweet, 
Only to live, when flies the angry sleet, 
And the head bows above a dead loye’s litter. 
Only to live. There nothing is more bitter.” 
CELIA P. WooLueEY. 


NEW CHURCH IN BOSTON. 


Boston, Feb. 12, 1877. 
To The Editor of The Inquirer : 


You will be glad to know that this movement seems completely 
successful. No effort whatever had been made to force or crowd 
an audience. The preliminary arrangements were wholly private, 
A single announcement in the papers that a new church was pro- 
posed completely filled the large and beautiful Union Hall. After 
the service a sufficient number of persons subseribed as members 
of the new society to leave no doubt of its going forward with as 
much spirit as it began with. 

It was particularly interesting to note the character of the assem- 
bly. While it represented persons of all ages and classes, there 
was still a large majority of young men, and a large majority of 
young men is on tho list of members already obtained. It was 
noticeable, also, that the new church took up its singing and re- 
sponses with promptness and enthusiasm such as one does not 
always see in old societies, seventy or eighty persons remaining 
to practice singing, in preparation for next Sunday. Families as 
wellas individuals are represented in the membership, and the 
admirable arrangements for the Sunday school and Bible classes 
warrant the expectation of successful work there. 

The truth is that this enterprise would have sueceeded, had it 
been anybody’s special concern to start it, two or three years ago, 
The number of persons is very large, who, with every Wish to join 
their brethren in worship, cannot or will not invest money in pews. 
Probably the line of pew-buyers is nearly marked by the line of 
house-buyers, and just those people who hire houses or apartments 
on short rents, that they may be at liberty to move within six 
months to Yokohama or to Omaha, are the people who wish to 
take their seats and privileges in church on a like tenure. Such 
people, however, are not easily satisfied, by the proposals of the 
older churches, that they shall hire pews till some one wants to buy 
them, with no share in the government of the congregation, and 
liable to be moved out at a week’s notice. Women, perhaps, take 
such a fate more kindly than men, being a little used to it, but they 
do not like it, and men like it less. 

That there is work for a new church to do in Boston is clear on 
all sides. That there is a constituency, not already united in our 
churches, is as certain. Hvery religious movement here shows 
that Boston is at heart liberal, under whatever name men be mar- 
shalled. <A distinctive liberal church movement appeals, there- 
fore, to the common feeling of the whole city. It flies the local 
colors and has no accasion to apologize for its symbols. 

It is an interesting fact that the two largest churches in the 
city—Dr. Lorimer’s and Mr. Murray’s—are organized on the busi- 
iness principle of quarterly rents for seats. I suppose their annual 
receipts to be larger than those of any other churches. 

Respectfully yours, PTs 


JOTTINGS. 


BrRookiyn.—We have received the tenth annual report of the Brooklyn 
Union for Christian Work, from which it appears that this admirably 
managed institution still grows in favor and efficiency. It is established 
upon a most catholic and unsectarian basis, and is becoming more and 
more an agency for the supply of both the mental and physical wants of 
its beneficiaries. During the month just passed it has been largely en- 
gaged in caring for the sufferers by the Brooklyn Theatre disaster, and 
its work in that direction has been prosecuted with great care. Busy 
people who haye money to spare for the destitute will be likely to do 
much more good by making an almoner of such an organization as this, 
than by responding to the indiscriminate personal calls which are made 
upon them, 


Sr. Jonn’s Guinp. MARTHA WASHINGTON RECEPTION AND GARDEN 
Partry.—On Washington’s Birth Day the annual entertainment given by 
St. John’s Guild, in aid of the dostitute poor, promises to be a seene of 
uausual attraction to the lovers of the beautiful. There will be a grand 
floral display and garden party. Nilsson Hall will be used for this part 
of the entertainment, and will be fitted up in arbors, named for fourteen 
different nations, filled with plants and flowers and presided over by 
distinguished ladies. Many of these are natives of the countries repre- 
sented and will be attired in costumes of their native land. The Grand 
Duke Alexis, of Russia, and many Russian officers are also expected. 
The Bernstein orchestra and Grafulla and Downing’s bands wiJl enliven 
the evening with their music. We hope there will be a large and in- 
creased interest in the work of this Guild by all whoean aid the suffering 
poor. 


CALVIN used to play bowls on Sunday, and once John Knox joined him 
ina game, There were but few Sabbatarians then, 
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A wmatruy Copenhagen brewer, J. 0. J acobsen, has given the sum of 
a million of crowns for the promotion of mathematics, natural scienee, 
the science of language, history and philoso phy, 5 


Tue Boston Journal says that the Directors of the Boston Art Museum - 


have unanimously voted to open their beautiful rooms free to the public 
on Sunday afternoons, from March 1st to November ist, from 1to5 
o’elock P, M. 

A NEw Unitarian church was started on Sunday in Union Hall, 
Boylston St. This movement is apparently in the interest of those who 
cannot afford high priced services. Roy. E. E. Hale preached the opening 
sermon, which was, of course, suggestive and characteristic. 


Ty the Horticultural Hall Course, Rey. J. W. Chadwick delivered a care- 
fully prepared lecture upon ‘‘ Emanuel Swedenborg.” Mr. Chadwick 
has given much study and thought to the preparation of this lecture, 
which was originally written for delivery in his church in Brooklyn, 


Boston.—Rev. J. F. W. Ware gave the third in the course of sermons to 
young people last Sunday evening to a very large and attentive audien ce, 
His subject was, ‘‘ Young Man’s Duty to Society and the Public.” ° The 
sermon was eloquent and forcible, abounding in wise counsel to the 
young. 

Newrort.—The ladies of Rey. Mr. Kimball’s church are felicitating 
themselves upon the procurement of a new organ, for which they have 
Jabored long and faithfully. May it ever breathe forth the sweetest 
music, charm away sorrow, ana open up new visions into the super- 
sensual, ! ‘ 

Aut Souns’ CHurcH.—Dr. Bellows will preach in Washington next 
Sunday, his pulpit being supplied in the morning by Rey. George Mer- 
riam, formerly one of the editors of the Christian Union, and in the 
evening by Mr. John Fretwell, Jr., who will read his lecture on “ Ser- 
vetius.” 

‘HH Moody and Sankey meetings continue very successful, and con- 

‘tinue to call for much comment from.the pulpits. On Sunday Rey. M. 
J. Savage discoursed on ‘‘ Mr. Moody’s Man, or his Doctrine of Human 
Nature,” before a very large audienee, and was clear and incisive, notfin 
denunciation of Mr. Moody or of his honesty of intention, but of the basis 
upon which he builds, and the whole superstructure which he raises 
upon it. 

THE Unitarian Sunday School Association of London has just published 
the fifth yelume of the Bible for young people, containing a Historical 
sketch of Jesus and the Apostolic Age; the Birth and Youth of Jesus ; 
His Galilean ministry and the Journey to Jerusalem. This is a transla: 
tion by Rey. Philip Henry Wicksteed of a Dutch work by Doctors Oort and 


Hoykaas, and will be found more useful to Sunday school teachers and 
students than to the very young. 


THE following are the sizes of the largest churches in Europe: St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, will held 54,000 people; Milan Cathedral, 87,000; St. 


Paul’s at Rome, 32,000; St. Paul’s, at London, 35,600; St. Petronio, at Bo- 


logna, 24,400; Florence Cathedral, 24,300; Antwerp Cathedral, 24,000; 
St. Sophia’s, Constantinople, 23,000; St. John’s, Lateran, 22,900; Notre 
Dame, at Paris, 21,000; Pisa Cathedral, 13,000; St. Stephen’s, at Vienna, 
12,400 ; St. Dominie’s, at Bologna, 12,000; St. Peter’s at Bologna, 11,400; 
Cathedral of Vienna, 11,000; St Mark’s, at Venice, 7,000; Spurgeon’s Tab- 
ernacle, 7,000. ; 

On the 18th of August, 1618, the prosperous village of Plurs, in the 
Grisons canton of Switzerland, was buried by a land-slide, Nine hun- 
dred persons lost their lives by the casualty, and the village with its two 
hundred dwellings, its churches with their art treasures, and its shops 
with their valuable contents of gold, copper and lava wares, for which it 
was famous, has remained buried to the present day. A jointstock com- 
pany has been formed with a capital of ten thousand franes (two thou- 
sand dollars) to disinter the buried village, and the undertaking is ex- 
pected to be a highly remuneratiye one. The site of the village is now 
occupied by vineyards, 

THE recent cyclone in Bengal, which has destroyed nearly a quarter 
of a million of people, was caused by opposing winds of great force, 
which raised the whole body of water some thirty feet above its ordinary 
height, which swept up the River Hooghly unopposed. A writer says: 
“ The total area of the inundated districts is about 4,000 square miles, or 
more than half as large as Wales; and out of a grand population of 
1,062,000 people, 215,000 are estimated to have perished. When, in the 
fifteenth century, the sea broke in at Dort, in Holland, ard drowned 72 
villages, 100,000 persons lost their lives; and about a hundred years later 
(A.D. 1530), four times that number are said to have been drowned, owing 
to a general inundation by the failure of the Duteh dykes, The Bengal 
catastrophe is therefore, bad as it is, not the very worst that has happened, 

Advertisement, rm 

HAuuL’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer has for many years occupied 
an honorable place in the toilet of American women, and has also at- 
tained popularity in foreign countries, This is because it does perform 
what it promises, Its warmest friends are those who have used it long- 
est, and those who sound its praise the loudest are those who, from 
actual experience and personal trial, have demonstrated that by its use 
gray hair is restored to its natural color and dry, harsh and wiry hair is 
made soft and lustrous, a thing of beauty and a matter of. joy and pride 
to the wearer.—Sub-Soiler and Democrat, Corinth, Miss. 
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.Admirably fitted to teach the art from the yery be- 
ginning.”—Chicago Tribune. : 
“Mr. Hope is one of the ‘old masters’ in this sort of 
work. He has Prepared an excellent work, in which his 
subject is treated fully and clearly.’’—Chicago Post. 
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SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK FOR 
AMATEURS, BY ARTHUR Horr, 
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OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 
Cash Capital $500,000.—Chartered in 1825, 


This Company insures property against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
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Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For all the purposes of a Family Physic, 
. and for eg Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Indigestion, Foul Stomach, Breath, 
Headache, Erysipelas, Rheumatism, 
Eruptions and Skin Diseases, Bil- 
iousness, Dropsy, Tumors, Worms, 
Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, 
fow Purifying the Blood, 


Are the most ef- 
fective and conge- 
nial purgative ever 
discovered. They 
are mild, but ef- 
fectual in their 
operation, moving 
the bowels surely 
and without pain. 
Although gentle 
in their operation, 
they are still the 
most thorough and 

= : searching cathar- 
tic medicine that can be employed : cleans- 
ing the stomach and bowels, and even the 
blood. In small doses of one pill a day, 
they stimulate the digestive organs and 
promote vigorous health. 

Ayer’s Pitts have been known for 
more than a quarter of a century, and have 
obtained a world-wide reputation for their 
virtues. They correct diseased action in 
the several assimilative organs of the 
body, and are so composed that obstruc- 
tions within their range can rarely with- 
stand or evade them. Not only do they 
cure the’ every-day complaints of every- 
body, but also formidable and dangerous 
diseases that have baffled the best of 
homan skill. While they produce power- 
ful effects, they are, at the same time, the 
safest and best physic for children. By 
their aperient action they gripe much less 
than the common purgatives, and neyer 
give pain when the bowels are not inflamed. 
They reach the vital fountains of the blood, 
and strengthen the system by freeing _ it 
from the elements of weakness. 

Adapted to all ages and conditions ip 
all climates, containing neither calomel 
nor any deleterious drug, these Pills may 
be taken with safety by anybody. Their 
sugar-coating preserves them ever fresh, 
and makes them pleasant to take; while 
being purely vegetable, no harm can arise 
from their use in any quantity. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C, AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


HE JONES & CO. 

Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 
continue to manufacture those superior Bells which have 
made Troy celebrated throughout the world. All Bells 
Warran' Satisfactory. Particular attention given to 
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Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Bells. IMlustrated Cat- 
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Capital, - - $200,000. 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 


Cash on hand and in Bank. . . 
U. 8S. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,282 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral. .13,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 
Anges rns ote Midas. ay emed s ered 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s . . 
Premiums in vourse of collection. . 


»830 4 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 7 


$411,268 64 


Losses unadjusted estimated at. $10,100 00 


ISAAC R. ST, JOHN, President. 
A, R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres't. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, See’y. 


HOME. 
Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the ES on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . 3 

Reserve for Re-Insurance 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . 

Net Surplus é f . 


1,002,783 90 
Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


GASHSINIBANKS, (325.50, cscs spas osiay 3 - $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING KF T 


LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,0)1,4 3 00 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


243,402 24 


UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,517,625 00 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)............. * 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) — 185,433 00 
LOANS ONSTOUKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 
(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877......-.-- 72,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS....... : 153,416 65 
ERAT VES AUR S ca welans bualsiaisle’< ople nie wie -9ic~ c 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECT N 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE,......... 8,330 26 
Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 
LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
ANUARY, 1877 $242,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, seve 1,875 00 


Total, - - - - $243,402 24 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
[JE INSURANCE CO., 


’ NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
C. H. BRINKERHOFT, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


AGENT double their money selling ‘Dr. 
3 Chase’s Improved ($2.00) Receipt 
“ba Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
ich. 


a to $20 per day athome. Samples worth $5 tree. 
a) Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Made of best material, in 
all sizes, for Adu'ts and 
Children of bothsexes; ex- 
pands the chest, stratght- 
ens up stooped shoulners 5 
worth ten times its cost for 
Children and Stndents, 
Sold by the Trade and Cleve- 
land Shoulder Brace 
&o., Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
$1.25 and chest measure, 

Ask for Pratt’s new 
Patent Brace. 


|MUTUALIN SURANCE COQ 
NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


. $10,414 77]. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


‘And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than . 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearin 
terest until redeemed. 


JOUN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. WH, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January 1st, 1877. 


Capital gona ashi) Siis.s << view voce $1,000,000 00 
Gross Surplus. ... 2... 0.0. -+ eeeeee 1,792,902 92 


Gross Assets. .......... +0062, 792,902 92 


OFFICES? 
Western Union Telegraph Building, BRoaD- 
way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brooklyn Office, ... .... 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn E, D. Office, .......222. sseerseseeee 98 Broadway . 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost,as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themscives of the 
protection afforded by the Puxnrx InsvrRaANcK COMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Fire,which in a few. 
‘moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEW YORK, 


has paid $6,500,000 Death Claims + 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy-holders; has 
asurplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia-— 
pilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $100 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 


It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE BEANS op RATES OF THIS COM 
PANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President, 
j J. L. HALSEY, 8. N, STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary 


H.Y. WEMPLE, * 


H. B, STOKES 


$55 2 $77}. 


} Assistant Secretaries. 


Week to on $10 Outfit Free, 
©, VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


Woe hls fr Rod Orgs 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


For Reed Organs, ($2.50) is universally known as one of 
rare merit, both in the instructive pa and the well- 
chosen airs for practice. 


GETZE’S SCHOOL, 


For Parlor Organ, ($2.50). The sale of more than 30,000 
copies is the best proof of its great popularity. 


EMERSON’S NEW METHOD, 


For Reed Organs, ($2.50) is the work of two distinguished 
musicians, and is equal to the best. 


mp ROOT’S SCHOOL 


For the Cabinet Organ, ($2.50) is one of the oldest and best 
methods. Widely known and used. 


CLARKE’S $1 INSTRUCTOR 


For Keed Organs, is an abbreviated put yery good method 
for beginners. 


WINNER'S NEW SCHOOL 


For Cabinet Organ, (75 cts.) is the cheapest, and an excel- 
lent, easy instruction book. 


ORGAN AT HOME, 


(32.50 bds.; $3 clo.; $4 gilt) has 200 well chosen Reed Or- 
gan pieces. 
Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


| 
Simplest! Surest !! 


Boston. 


J, E. DITSON & CO., 
Successors to Lee & Wal- 
ker, Philadelphia. 


Best!!! 


C. I. DITSON « €0., 
7LL Broadway, 


New York 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


TIC’ § 


SEWING MACHINE 


Ts the most satisfactury machine ever offered to families, 

It makes a double- thread lock-stitch; has the Automatic, 
self-regulating Tension and Take-up, conigal steel bear- 
ings, compensating jour nal, andi is noiseless, 

It does not fatigue the muscles or Gr itate the her: ves; BOWS 
eyery fabric, ane has never failed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. , 
“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE CO., 

Cor, Broadway and Fourteenth St., 


New York City. 


BUTLER HE ALTH 
Libr EXERCISH. 
Commendet bi Highest Medical Authowity . 


HE 


A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM. of Concentrated Cumulative 
Exercise, adapted to the Preseryation and Restoration of 
Health. 

Principal Office, Spacious and well ventilated, 


PARK BANK BUILDING, NO, 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN: NO. 158 REMSEN STREET: 


PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Call, or address 
LEWIS G . JANES, Proprietor. 


A ‘Home and Farm 


oF YouR own 


On the line of a nS aay RAILROAD, with good markets 
eth EAST and WEST. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


‘Mild Climate, Fertile Soil, Best Country for Stock Raising 
in the United States. 
- Books, Maps, Full intormation, also ‘“fax Pioneer,” 
sent iret to all parts of the yi’ 
. FF. DAVIS, 


~Land Gomibasenor U.P. R. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


ee 


ener ree 


STHARN S ¢ BEALE, 


STATIONERS, | 


BLANK BOOK MAN UFACLURERS, | 


PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


7 FULTON S STREET, NEW YORK. 


» (Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


. JOEL W. STEARNS. WM. P. 


BEALE. 
— 


“The best Review in America for popular 
x reading and instruction.” 


INTERNATIONAL@REVIEW. 


MARCH—APRIL, now ready. 
L—THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


PRESIDENT GRANT.—A review of the important Acts of 
the outgoing administration, with criticisms on its policy, 
its opportunities, and its influence at home and abroad, by 
an Independent Republican. E 


IL.—THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
ARCHITECTURE, by James ©. Bayles ot the Iron Age, 
discusses the means known to architectural science for 
producing safety in public buildings, including the meth- 
ods of preventing and extinguishing fires; also, the diffi- 
culties in the ey, of putting in practice architectural 
theories. 


- IIL—GERMAN COMIC PAPERS, 
by Julius Duboe, of Dresden, deseribes the comic journals 
published in the German Janguage in Europe, and their 
effect upon German social and political affairs. 
TV.—TWO NORSE SAGAS, by Pro- 
fessor Hjalmar H. Boyesen of Cornell University, is a re- 
view of the Norse stories recently translated by Professor~ 
Anderson, and serves to illustrate the Saga Civilization 
by them revived. ; . 


V.—RESPONSIBLE GOVERN-| 


lovl GON BRO 


ue, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton St 
‘BROOKLYN. 


| Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 


Bronzes, ete., ete. 
Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FATENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. | 
ee ee 


Lectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 
Self Respect. ey i 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 

The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 


. 
Immortal Life. 
Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. rm 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 
For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St., 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. se 


» BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Pi 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Ourt- es, Fire 


s° 


‘ 


MENT, by. Van Buren 
College, Chicago. 
-VL—THE. UNIVERSITY OF UP- 
LA, by Dr. Carl M. Thorden of Sweden, presents: an 
account of the location, oviginand academic. constitution 
is erent University, with observations | ‘on the gover 
Pent and life of the students. This University celébrates | 
its fourth centenary during the present year, and great 


Denslow, LL.D., of Union Law 


z preparations are being made for the event. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


| AND MODERN LITERARY CRITICISM, by Ray Palmer, 


is an analysis of the critical powers of Lowell, with com- 
ments on the province and duties of criticism. 


The Review also contains a sonnet, ‘Tio Past Ages,” by 
Charles (ennyson) Turner 6f Englahd; Mr. Hamerton’s 
letter on Art in Europe} the usual scientific notes and 
comments on public events. 

During 1877 the Review will devote space to European 
matters so far as they are likely to be interesting to 
Americans. It will introduce the most popular foreign 
authors to compete for favor with the best American 
writers. It will aim to be able, strong and practical in 
the Gharacter and style of its presentations. Itis safe to 
say that no other magazine in_ the world can supply its 
place in the libraries of Americans who love to consider 
the progress of events throughout the world, and - to 
know their bearing app the interests of the United 
States. 
' Itis not known that 


because of its popular attractions. These attractions will 


made manifest. - 
For sale by Newsdeaters and Booksellers. 


ee oe DDVOUPEE ‘$5 ay Year (Six Numbers).: 


. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
me 113 William St... ¥. 


there is any reason why copies of hat 
the Review should not be found in every household. It 
lias alveady the largest circulation of any secular Review, 


be developed gradually, and increase as their need is 


Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc, arr 
Illustrated oes ie 
pelea GALA Ue & SUNTIEN SENSE 102 R. 20 incionste. 


coast. 
tudrantec, ea assurance, th ) on 
one third of the actual value. Tn ov sik cnet busine: 
‘never lost a dollar; never” delayed day mn interest 
principal; no investor through | us ever did or ever will 
get an acre of land under: Btigial Send tor particu. 
lars and references,” , fe 
1.8 WATKINS -& 00, 
‘HENRY DICKINSON, » Manager, a0) 


BALD HEADS ~ 


Can be covered with a ee okactly Aattod to the Bald 
spot, so perlect, and with work so ingenionely cose ee 

as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the ne hair 
being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 
ing hair; they are so Lows ‘they cannot be de 

Made only at BATCHELOR 8 Celebrated Wig Fac ry, 16 
Bond Street, N. Y. 


fA. DYE. 


-BATOHELOR'S CELEBRATED HATR- ‘pYE teeuieesal 
tt neverfails. The only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridicu- 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of Bans a ez rpstistan 

ir soft and beautiful Black or Brown. id and pr a 

Blaby at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, i pond St, ey 
80 id by | all druggists. < 
W. A. Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 
Tuimediately cures Ring-Worm. Tétter, pr of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Face or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Ol 


for the Hair, “The best Hairy Oil inuse. © my shay sm 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifriee Sr.eeah 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing Ba 


! 


eye 


a week in your own town. 
sige: itt. paver & CO. 


Portland, Maine, 


ae 


$12 4 


a day at home. ‘Agents wanted, 
terms tree. TRUE & CO., Augusta. wkh 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair 
AT THE 


Terms and | $5 outfit 


Outfit and 


“MISFIT CARPHTS. | 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. i. * 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of as 


saz- SEND FOR PRICE LIST. . 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Rlack or Brown, for, tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mons. 
taches withoutgreasing them. Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, and and bya all druggists. Ask) tone Ask tor ‘chem. 


Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, © 
OLD. PLACE 


« 


tes 


> 
Pee S| 


ow 


a 8, 1876 
——- Rebrefes. 


Life of John Locke. By H. R. Fox-Bourne. 

_ London: H. 8. King and Co. 1876. 
[First NOTICE. ] 

n these two goodly volumes Mr. Fox-Bourne 

given us a detailed biography, with copious 
racts from letters and other writings. In 
; notice we confine ourselves to the first 
ume, reserving the second and even more in- 
asting for a second notice. 
‘ohn Locke was born at the village of Wring- 
, near Bristol, on ee 29, 1632, the son of 
yuntry attorney, and during his boyhood lived 
Pensford, near Shepton Mallet. His father 
san active politician, and took part in the 
il war, fighting on the side of the Parliament. 
the influence he thus acquired, the son was 
nitted to Westminster School in 1647, and in 
2 entered Christ Church, Oxford, as a “ junior 
dent;” in 1655 he was made B.A., and in 1658 
A. By this time his scholarship was at end, but 
now gained a “senior scholarship,” tenable for 
, except in case of misconduct. So that from 
3 and from the land left him by his father, who 
d in 1660, Locke derived a moderate compe- 
ce, haying board and lodging at the college, 
1 £70 (equal to £200 at the present value of 
ney) from his patrimony. In 1660 he was 
yointed Greek lecturer, and three years later 
turer on rhetoric; he also took some few 
vate pupils. For some time he was divided 
-ween his desire to be a physician and his 
ands’ advice to enter the Church ;- but in 1666 
finally decided to devote himself to the prac- 
sof medicine. About this time the King held 
Parliament at Oxford, in which the Five Mile 
‘¢ was passed and would have been extended 
all lay dissenters, but for a narrow majority of 
e votes for limiting its action to the dissenting 


rgy- 

fon 1665 Locke left Oxford for a time, being 
pointed Secretary to an Embassy to the 
ector of Brandenberg, and, on his return, was 
ered a similar post with the Spanish Embassy, 
it declined it, and returned to Oxford. At this 
ne he went to the West of England, and took 
th him a barometer, at the request of Boyle, 
hose acquaintance he had made, and who 
ished him to ascertain the temperature of va- 
ous mines. Of the miners at Mendip lead mines 
e are told (p. 125) :— 


He did not find these men or their ways very“en- 
chtened, though, perhaps, it was not strange that 
e barometer should have frightened them. The 
cht of his engine, and his desire of going down into 
me of the gruffs, or pits, gave them terrible appre- 
msions. They gave him very little account of 
iything but what profit made them seek after. 
hey could apprehend no other mineral but lead 


‘e, and believed the earth held nothing else worth |? 


eking for. 


About this time Lord Clarendon recommended 
im to Oxford for a doctor’s degree in physic. 
‘e had not taken the degree of Bachelor in 
nysic, which was a necessary preliminary, but 
as willing to pass both examinations at once. 
ut Lord Clarendon’s request was not attended 
, owing to Locke being unfavourably looked 
pon by the High Church party, then very in- 
wential in Oxford. To this party also Locke 
‘tributed the efforts made to deprive him of his 
holarship on the grounds that he did enter the 
hurch as was required ; but Charles II. gave 
im a dispensation from this. For some time 
ocke practised as assistant to a friend in medi- 
Wl practice in Oxford, and in the same year, 
366, he met Lord Ashley, afterwards the Earl 
‘ Shaftesbury, and in the following year he 
ft Oxford to live in his household as physician 
» the Earl, tutor to his son, and general ad- 
iser on matters of science to the family gener- 
lly. Fer nine years he lived chiefly at Exeter 
fouse, in the Strand, long since pulled down. 
While at Oxford he had written a number of 
icomplete essays on political and religious sub- 
scts, which help us to understand the hostility 
f the dominant Church party. In “ Reflections 
n the Roman Commonwealth” we have such 
assages as the following :— 

This generous principle of tolerating all religions 
a the commonwealth was that above all others 


rhich fitted the system to the chief design of the 
oyernment; for the rise and progress of the Ro- | found those that he thinks have found truth, and so | Smugglers. 


THE INQUIRER. 


man greatness was wholly owing to the mighty con- 
fluence of people from all parts of the world, with 
customs and ceremonies very different from the 
Romans, who would never have settled there with- 
out an allowance of the free exercise of their par- 
ticular religions—(p. 150). 


In the same essay we have also this :— 

Many articles of faith create heresies and 
schisms in the Church, and end im the ruin of reli- 
gion; for, if schisms and heresies were traced to 
their original causes, it would be found that they 
have sprung chiefly from the multiplying articles of 
faith, and narrowing the bottom of religion by clog- 
ging it with creeds and catechisms and endless 
niceties about the essence, properties, and attributes 
of God. Tolerate every sort of religious opinion 
that is not distinctly prejudicial to the true interests 
of society, but if you make your national religion 
broad enough ... you will have no sectaries to 
tolerate—(p. 168). 


At this time also he wrote an “ Essay Concern- 
ing Toleration,” which, though incomplete, is 
especially interesting as showing that the opi- 
nions put forth in 1685, when a refugee in Hol- 
land, were not merely the expression of his pri- 
vate wrongs, but the deliberate statement of his 
life-long ideas. From this early and incomplete 
essay we make the following extracts :— 

But if God would have men forced to heaven, it 
must not be by the outward violence of the magis- 
trates on men’s bodies, but the inward constraints of 
his own spirit on their minds, which are not to be 
brought on by any human compulsion ; the way to 
salvation not being any forced exterior performance, 
but the voluntary and secret choice of the mind; 
and it cannot be supposed that God would make use 
of any means which could not reach, but would 
rather cross, the attainment of the end.—P. 177. 

If I observe Friday with the Mahometan, Saturday 
with the Jew, or Sunday with the Christian; whe- 
ther I pray with or without a form; whether I wor- 
ship God in the various and pompous ceremonies of 
the Papists, or in the plainer way of the Calvinists ; 
I see nothing in any of these, if they be done sin- 
cerely and out of conscience, that can of itself make 
me either the worse subject to my prince, or worse 
neighbour to my fellow-subject; unless it be that I 
will, out of pride or overweeningness of my own 
opinion, and a secret conceit of my own infallibility, 
taking to myself something of a Godlike power, 
force and compel others to be of my mind, or cen- 
sure and malign them if they be not—P. 178. 


In 1667 Locke was made a Doctor of Medicine 
at Cambridge, so that now he was connected with 
each University ; soon after (owing to his posi- 
tion in the household of Lord Ashley, one of the 
eight proprietors of the colony of Carolina, then 
first founded) he became practically the secretary 
to the body of proprietors, and drew up a paper 
entitled “ The Fundamental Constitutions for the 


Government of Carolina,” which must be re-- 


garded as only partly the expression of his own 
ideas. In this it is provided that “No man shall 
have any estate or habitation in Carolina that 
doth not acknowledge a God, and that God is 
publicly to be worshipped.” It also provides, 
against the wishes of Locke, for the religion of the 
Church of England to be alone supported by the 
State, but that any seven, or more, may consti- 
tute a Church, which, being registered, shall be 
recognised by the State. 

In 1668 Locke was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and in the following year he was 
chosen a member of the Council of the Society, 
but he does not appear to have taken much part 
in its proceedings. In 1672 he went to France 
for a few weeks, chiefly on account of his delicate 
health, and on his return he was brought still 
more into close relation with the politics of the 
time by Lord Ashley being made a peer, as the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and also Lord High Chan- 
cellor. Locke was appointed by him to be 
“ Secretary of Presentations,” with £300 salary, 
and in 1673 he was made “ Secretary to the Coun- 
cil of Trade,” with a salary of £500. About this 
time he wrote, as a commentary on some reli- 
gious topic of the day, as follows :— 


He that examines, and upon a fair examination 
embraces, an error for a truth, has done his duty 
more than he whe embraces the profession of the 
truth (for the truths themselves he does not. em- 
brace) without having examined whether it be true 
or no. He that takes up the opinions of any Church 
in the lump, without examining them, has truly 
neither searched after nor found truth, but has only 


449 


receives what they say with an implicit faith, and 
so pays them the homage that is due only to God— 
(P. 306). 

The four years 1675-1679 were spent abroad, 
owing to ill-health, chiefly in the south of France 
and in Paris. The leisure was more easily ob- 
tained owing to Lord Shaftesbury’s retirement 
from office, and on his appointment in 1679 as 
President of the Privy Council, Locke at once re- 
turned to London. In 1680 Stillingfleet, then 
Dean of St. Paul’s, published a sermon “On the 
Mischief of Separation,” and a second, on “ The 
Unreasonableness of Separation.” These were 
the indirect cause of Locke’s “ Defence of Non- 
conformity,” which was, however, not published. 
Tn this occurs the following passage :— 


The apostles and evangelists went up and down, 
preaching the new doctrine and, the better to pro- 
pagate it, went from -city to city, or one great town 
to another, and there published their doctrines; 
he i Es Every great town, wherein thei were 
Christians, was a distinct Church, which took no 
greater extent round about for its parochia than 
what would allow the converts round about to havé 
the convenience of communion and Church fellow- 
ship in common with the assemblies of Christians 
in that town. Butafterwards, when these Churches 
were formed into episcopacies, under the government 
of single men, and so became subjects of power 
and matters of ambition, these parochias were ex- 
tended beyond the convenience of Church commu- 
nion; and human frailty when it is got into power 
naturally endeavouring to extend the bounds of its 
juzisdiction, episcopal parochias were enlarged, and 
that name, being too narrow, was laid by, and the 
name of diocese, which signifies large tracts of 
ground, was taken to signify a bishopric ; which way 
of uniting several remote assemblies of Christians 
and Churches under one governor, upon pretence of 
preventing schism and heresy, and preserving the 
peace and unity of the Church, gave rise to metro- 
politans and archbishops, and never stopped, nor 
indeed upon that foundation well could it, till it at 
last ended in supremacy.—P. 460. 


In 1684 Locke was expelled from Christ 
Church, Oxford, by command of Charles IT., for 
“factious and disloyal behaviour,” apparently 
much to the regret of Dr. Fell, the Dean of the 
College, upon whom devolved the execution of 
the King’s orders. At this time Locke was in 
Holland. In reply to this, he said, in a letter to 
the Earl of Pembroke :— 

It is a very odd fate that I did get the reputation 
of no small writer without having done anything for 
it; for I think two or three copies of verses of mine, 
published with my name to them, have not gained 
me that reputation. Bating these, I do solemnly 
protest, in the presence of God, that Iam not the 
author, not only of any libel, but not of any pam- 
phlet or treatise whatever, in part, good, bad or in- 
different.—P. 488. 

Of course Locke meant that he had published 
nothing; we have already seen that he had 
written much, 

————E 


China, England, and Opium. By Edward Fry, 
Q.C. Contemporary Review for February, 
1876. 

The Friend of China. The Organ of the Anglo- 
Oriental Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Trade, Vol. I. and Vol. II., No. 1. 
P. S. King. 

British Opium Policy, and its Results to India 
and China. By F.8. Turner, B.A. Sam- 
son Low and Co. 1876. 

“T have such faith in the good feeling of my 
countrymen that I believe that if they could once 
realise what it is that we have done and are do- 
ing as regards opium, that they would rise as 
one man, and get rid of the accursed thing, which, 
as sure as there isa moral government in the 
world, will one day or the other find us out.” So 
says Mr. Fry; and it is in the forlorn hope of 
making one or two more Englishmen realise 
what we are doing that I have called attention 
to the publications mentioned above, and will 
now attempt in baldest outline to tell once again 
that tale of national disgrace and infamy so often 
told, so seldom heard, so soon forgotten ! 

Tn 1796 the Chinese Government became aware 
of the demoralising effects of opium smoking, 
and entirely prohibited the importation of the 
drug. From this date, therefore, all who en- 
gaged in the opium trade were, strictly speaking, 


The trade was not extensive at this 
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ime; but} in spite of the repressive measures of 
inese Government, it constantly grew in 
rtancey The East India Company had @ 
monopoly of the British trade with China until 
1833, and a monopoly of the cultivation of opium 
in British India (and practically in the whole 
peninsula), until it expired. In this monopoly it 
was succeeded by the Queen and Parliament, 
who hold it to this day. On the representations 
of the Chinese Government the East India Com- 
pany ceased to engage directly in the opium 
trade, and forbade its servants from engaging in 
it, thus distinctly recognising its illegal charac- 
ter; but at the same time it continued to manu- 
facture opium, expressly and elaborately prepared 
for and adapted to the Chinese market. In spite 
of the growing severity of the prohibitions the 
trade was systematically engaged in by British 
merchants (not servants of the East India Com- 
pany), and systematically connived at by Chinese 
officials, and so, in defiance of Chinese law, grew 
to ever greater and greater dimensions. But at 
last the Chinese Government, which had always 
been in earnest in its prohibition, became tho- 
roughly roused to the gravity of the position, and 
commenced a series of exceedingly vigorous mea- 
sures against the trade. In November, 1837, 
Captain Elliot, Superintendent of British trade 
in China, wrote to Palmerston :—“In fact, my 
lord, looking avound me, and weighing the whole 
body of circumstances as carefully as I can, it 
seems to me that the moment has arrived for 
such active interposition upon the part of her 
Majesty's Government as can properly be af- 
forded, and that it cannot be deferred without 
great hazard to the safety of the whole [opium] 
trade, and of the persons engaged in its pursuit.” 
In other words, the Chinese had suppressed the 
illicit trade, and England must either let it go, 
or boldly recognise and support it. Palmerston’s 
answer was significant, and entirely satisfac- 
tory. It is dated June 15th, 1838 :—“ With 
respect to the smuggling trade in opium, which 
forms the subject of your despatches. noel 
have to state that her Majesty’s.Government 
cannot interfere for the puree of enabling 
British subjects to violate the $ of the coun- 
try to which they trade. Any loss, therefore, 
which such persons may suffer in consequence of 
the more effectual execution of the Chinese laws 
on the subject, must be borne by the parties who 
have brought that loss on themselves by their 
own acts.” Nothing could be more explicit ; but 
unfortunately Lord Palmerston, however anxious 
he might be to avoid misconduct on the part of 
Englishmen, invariably thought it a point of 
honour to support them when they had miscon- 
ducted themselves. So in the present instance. 
The British opium merchants persisted in their 
smuggling, and the Chinese at length compelled 
them to surrender twenty thousand chests of con- 
traband opium. Then was seen that magnificent 
spectacle of Commissioner Lin destroying, in the 
name of the Chinese Government, between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000 worth of opium, the 
produce of which might have flowed into the 
Imperial coffers had not the “father of his 
people ” scorned to enrich himself at the price of 
his people’s degradation. Whether Commissioner 
Lin had made any technical error in the mea- 
sures preceding the seizure of the opium, and 
had thus laid himself open to expostulation from 
the English Government, is a question which is 
still debated ; but as to the seizure itself, the ex- 
tracts from Palmerston’s letter already given are 
enough to show that it was as regular as any 
proceeding of any custom-house officer whatso- 
ever. It differed from other cases only in the 
magnitude of the enterprise and the relative 
strength of the smugglers and the country whose 
laws they defied. This was the origin of the in- 
famous “Opium War,” which was brought toa 
close by the Treaty of Nankin in 1842, By this 
treaty Hong Kong was ceded to the British 
Crown, and an indemnity of 21,000,000 dollars 
extorted from China. Of this sum 6,000,000 
dollars was put down as compensation for the 
opium seized by Lin ! 

And yet the British Government continued to 
admit that the trade was illicit at the very mo- 
ment that they were exacting compensation for 
attempts to suppress it. In 1843 Sir H. Pottin- 
ger issued a proclamation declaring again that 
the trade was illegal, and those who engaged in 
it must do so at their own risk. But the trade 
’ went on merrily, and increased year by year. 
Still the Chinese steadily refused fo recognise it, 
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and in 1857, at the instigation of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the Government consented to entertain 
the question whether the Hast India Company 
ea eee justified in manufacturing opium ex- 
pressly designed and adapted for the illegal 
trade with China. The question was submitted 
to the Queen’s Advocate, the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, and the Company’s standing 
counsel. They answered wnanimously: “The 
continuance of the Company’s practice of ma- 
nufacturing and selling this opium in a form spe- 
cially adapted to the Chinese contraband trade, 
though not an actual and direct infringement of 
the Treaty, is yet at variance with its spirit and 
intention, and with the conduct due to the 
Chinese Government by that of Great Britain 
as a friendly power, bound by a Treaty which 
implies that all smuggling into China will be 
discountenanced by Great Britain.” 

Whether anything would have come of all this 
may be doubtful; but the East India Company 
ceased to exist in 1858, and meanwhile England 
had again engaged in a war with China, begun 
on a frivolous pretext—admitted to be a pretext 
(and a false one) by Sir John Bowring himself— 
and in 1860 the Chinese Governmént, worn out 
and broken, having witnessed the stéady growth 
and systematic encouragement of the trade in 
spite of all the professions of the English Go- 
vernment, at last consented to legalise the trade 
and allow opium to be imported on payment of a 
fixed duty, which England insisted should not 
be high. In 1870, when Sir R. Alcock’s pro- 
posed “Convention” was under discussion, the 
Chinese still longed for a total suppression of 
the trade—not that we should suppress it, but 
that we should allow them to do so—and Prince 
Kung drew up an address so pathetic in its ap- 
peal to England’s better feelings, that it cannot 
be read without the deepest emotion, and the 
deepest shame. Mr, Fry and Mr. Turner both 
give it at length. Sir Rutherford answered— 
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that the country that opium comes from? G: 
back and stop it, and then we will talk abou’ 
Christianity.” PEE Ws} 


P.S.—Since this notice has been in type, Mr. 
Richard has raised a debate in the House of 
Commons upon our relations with China. It is 
reported in Wednesday’s papers, and we heartily 
recommend it to the attention of our readers, 
We would specially call attention to the remark 
able admission of Mr. Bourke, speaking on be- 
half of the Government : “ As to the opium traffic, 
he had never heard any public man defend if 
from a moral point of view. But he had heard 
it said that they could not do without the revenue 
derived from the traffic until an equivalent was 
found for it.” The Government for the tin» 
being, whether Liberal or Conservative, nev: 
seems to have had the smallest reluctance to av« 
the naked and hideous fact that the traffic is 
famous but profitable, and must, therefore, be max 
tained. In some respects the debate of Tuesda 
showed signs of an improved feeling—but whil - 
the grass grows ? . 


The Magazines. 


The Theological Review (Williams and Norgate). 
—The present number represents more than ever 
the highest culture of free religious thought, but 
it must be owned that some of the articles will 
be caviare to all but the learned few. Nearly forty 
pages are filled with an elaborate article by Pro- 
fessor Kuenen, ‘‘ Yahveh and the other Gods,” which 
seems to be an epitome of the theories he has ex 
pounded in his great work, “Religion of Israel.” 
His main object is to show that from the earliest 
period down to the Babylonian Captivity, “ the great 
majority of the Israelitish people worshipped other 
gods as well as Yahveh.” This is followed by a 
thoughtful essay on “ Free Will and Responsibility, | 


nothing. What could he answer? England will 
not give up the trade and its profits, and cannot 
justify them. 

Apparently the only course left for China is 
the appalling one which her statesmen are now 
seriously contemplating, viz., to remove the pro- 
hibitions to the home cultivation of the poppy, 
drive the foreign trade out-of the market, and 
when the whele matter is in their own hands, at- 
tempt to control or suppress it. Is it not a 
thought to sicken the heart of every true Eng- 
lishman that this country is forcing the Govern- 
ment of three or four hundred million of souls 
to give up in despair its determined efforts to 
suppress a body and soul-destroying vice, to 
throw the gates of hell wide open, in the faint 
hope that when all competitors are driven off the 
I field it may be able to close them again ? 

And let us remember this-traffic, forced at the 
caunon’s mouth upon an unwilling nation—public 
opinion is all but unanimous in China, even 
among the miserable victims of the opium pipe 
themselves—is in an article which Hnglish law 
treats as a povson; and does not allow to be sold 
as an ordinary article of consumption! Does 
not this single fact dispel at a stroke all the 
miserable subterfuges to which even such men as 
Gladstone have not disdained to stoop when they 
have endeavoured to draw a parallel between the 
use of opium and of alcoholic liquors. The law 
of England at least recognises no such parallel. 

We are often told that there is “ much to be 
said on the other side.” Alas! yes, there is an 
enormous revenue (about seven or eight millions) 
to be said on the other side. When God is on 
one side there is often a great deal to be said on 
the other side, viz. Mammon, and when the 
choice between these two is clearly put, “ prac- 
tical men” are not in the habit of pausing long 
before they decide. 

Nevertheless “T have such faith in the good 
feeling of my countrymen, that I believe that if 
they could once realise what it is that we have 
done and are doing as regards opium, that they 
would rise as one man, and get rid of the accursed 
thing.” Would to God that I could put one 
Englishman in the way of searching for himself, 
and learning the deep shame that rests on him. 
Task no one to take my word, or Mr. Fry’s, or 
Mr. Turner’s, but only to look at the official re- 
cords to which the works I have quoted refer. 

The Bishop of Victoria, Hong Kong, has 
“again and again” been “stopped while preach- 
ing” by a cry which ought to reach our ears, 
through his, “ Are you an Englishman? Is not 


from the pen of the Hon. Roden Noel, whose object 
is to prove that even without free will we are re- 
sponsible for our actions, and can rightly be praised 
or blamed. The Rey. H. S. Solly, M.A., review: 
Miss Zimmern’s recent Life of Schoepenhauer, whose 
principal work is now being translated into English, 
and gives an interesting summary of a remarkable, 
but very unamiable and repulsive character. Mr. 
Picciotto’s recent book, ‘‘ Sketches of Anglo-Jewish 
History,” suggests the next very interesting and in- 
structive paper by the Rey. Philip Magnus, B.A., 


on the Reformed Movement shows that the same 
tendencies of thought exist among the Jews as in a 
very much wider sphere :— 


Another cause which has impeded the progress of 
reform is the religious indifference which, during the 
last quarter of a century, has fallen upon the mem- 
bers of all denominations. The sceptical opinions 
which the higher criticism of the Scriptures has evoked, 


the too rapid digestion of the results of modern gcien- 
tific thought has in some cases produced, are as plain- 
ly manifested in Jewish as in Christian society. The 
indifferent readily subscribe +o what exists, whilst the 
zealous agitate for reform. Just as in the Christian 
world there are found many members of the Estab- 
lished Church who cannot adopt its tenets, but whose 
religious opinions are so unsettled that from mere 
indifference they continue to belong to it, so there 
exists a vast number of Jews who no longer conform 
to the observances of Judaism, but whom the mere 
vis inertie rctains among the Orthodox party. 


The number, which comes up to the highest stan- 
dard of theological scholarship, is brought to a close 
by several valuable notices of books by the Revs. J. 
Kenrick, J. Gordon, ©. B. Upton, and the Editor. 
Mr. Kenrick reviews Dr. Ziegler’s publication of the 


containing portions of the Epistles of Paul, and an 
important part of the First Epistle of John, and in 
noticing the notorious text 1 John y. 7, 8, he takes 
the opportunity of urging a general agreement of all 
the great religious societies—‘‘to be no longer in- 
strumental in imposing a shameful forgery on the 
world as the Word of God. They cannot repair the 
mischief done in past ages ; they will be without ex- 
cuse if they persist in the same course.” 


— 


The Contemporary Review (Strahan).—Mr, James 
Spedding, having disposed of Dr. Abbott, examines 
“ Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon” in the article 
with which this number opens, and with some suc- 
cess corrects and qualifies most of the unfavourable 
conclusions of the noble essayist. Mr. Arthyr Arnold 
follows with a very able article on Turkey, which is 


y 


and the almost entire absence of religious feeling which — 


recently discovered fragments of the Versio Itala, - 


~~ oe 


on “ The Jews in England.” The following paragraph 


or ae 
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Occasional Hotes. 


Tue Exeter Gazette quotes a portion of our 
“ characteristic article” of last week upon the 
retirement of the Rev. Kentish Bache from the 
Unitarian ministry, and adds the comment :— 


The Inquirer’s ill-natured attack will benefit Mr. 
Bache rather than damage him, and is useful so 
far as it shows what is the real character of the 
freedom of Free Unitarianism. Liberalism in reli- 
gion and politics can only tolerate changes of 
opinion in its own favour. Such changes are ex- 
tolled to the skies; but let a man dare to abjure 
Radicalism and Dissent, and spiteful misrepresen- 
tation and vicious abuse are substituted for the cus- 
tomary care about freedom of opinion. 


The Exeter Gazette entirely misunderstands the 
whole spirit of our article, if it imagines that our 
real purpose was to “ damage Mr, Bache.” No act 
in his ministry became him so well as his leaving 
it, and our chief object was to congratulate him 
on his having the courage at last to take a step 
which was really honest and consistent. Whe- 
ther it is honest and consistent to assail the 
principles and expose the weak points of Non- 
conformity, while professing to be a Noncon- 
formist minister, is a question on which most of 
our readers have no doubt formed a very decided 
opinion. And whether the epithets “spiteful 
misrepresentations” and “vicious abuse” can 
be more appropriately applied to our article, or 
to Mr. Bache’s contributions to Church papers, 
notably his rabid attack upon the revered me- 
mory of Priestley, is another question which 
must belleft to the decision of more candid judges 
than the Tory Gazette and its contributor, Mr. 
Kentish Bache. 


Av the evening meeting on occasion of the re- 
cent opening of Mr. Newman Hall’s new church, 
Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., gave an interesting 
reminiscence of the Rev. Rowland Hill. He re- 
membered a scene which took place at Exeter 
Hall some forty-three years ago, when, at a 
meeting, of the Bible Society, there arose a great 
discussion about Unitarians being members and 
contributing to the funds. The excitement was 
so great that the business was suspended, 
and groups were discussing the question, when 
Rowland Hill was announced to speak. He said 
that he thought his coachman had made a mis- 
take, for he had told him to drive to the meeting 
of the Bible Society, and he had driven him to 
a bear-garden! With regard to the question in 
dispute, he said, “I don’t like Unitarians, and I 
don’t like anyone who derogates from the honour 
of my Lord, but if they are in error the best 
antidote is the circulation of God’s Word. I 
love God’s holy Book so much that I should be 
willing to receive the Bible from the very devil 
himself, provided he would give it me with a 
pair of tongs, for I should not like to get too 
close to him.” We can forgive anything to the 
quaint humour of Rowland Hill. But this 
phrase, “derogating from the honour of our 

ord,” is still constantly used by our Orthodox 
friends. Now are we really derogating from the 
honour of any one when we possess an opinion 
about him which we honestly believe to be true. 
If, for instance, the Prince of Wales were 
popularly styled in Oriental phraseology “ Em- 
peror of the East, Brother of the Son, and First 
Cousin of the Moon,” should we be derogating 
from his real honour if we maintained that he 
was only aman, and the son of the constitutional 
monarch of England? Nothing can be falser 
than much of the popular language still used in 
Evangelical circles. 


Tur Record, in an article on the small salaries 
of a portion of the clergy of the Established 
Church, says :—“ The trate that a handsome 
church, highly decorated, and costly in all its 
appointments, is supposed to reflect credit on all 
concerned in it—both the laity whose contribu- 
tions are devoted to the church, and the clergy- 
man who will officiate in it. The clergy are, per- 
haps, but too willing to yield to this desire for 
extravagance from the conviction that, as any 

yroposal to divert a portion of the liberal contri- 
utions for the edifice to the better endowment 
of the benefice would certainly meet with objec- 
tions, if not with something of contempt, they 
may as well secure as much as possible for the 


building, since it is pleasanter to minister in a 
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fine church than in a plain one. . . Even private 
donors who take up a new district will spend 
their £12,000 or £15,000 on the church, and yet 
be content to endow it with a paltry £120 or 
£150 a-year.” The same tendency is seen among 
ourselveg, for there are cases in which large sums 
are spent by a congregation on a splendid build- 
ing without any proportionate effort being made 
to iverease the ae of the minister. The fact 
of a large expenditure in chapel building is, in- 
deed, in some cases alleged asa reason for not 
adding to the income of the pastor. Surely this 
is attending to the material, and neglecting the 
spirilual interests of religion. Any congregation 
which can afford to raise a highly ornamented 
place of worship can also, if it chooses, worthily 
support the minister who is to conduct the wor- 
ship. It is high time for those of our laity who 
are rejoicing in the handsome Gothic structures 
they have helped to raise to consider how far the 
salaries of their ministers are consistent with the 
buildings in which they minister. 


Tue Fortnightly Review of this month has a 
charming sketch by Mr. Walter Bagehot of 
“ Adam Smith asa Person.” The founder of the 
science of business, we are told, was one of the 
most unbusinesslike of mankind. He was an 
awkward Scotch Professor, apparently choked 
with books and absorbed in abstractions. He 
was never engaged in any sort of trade, and 
would probably never have made sixpence by 
any if he had been. His absence of mind was 
amazing. On one occasion, having to sign his 
name to an official document, he produced not 
his own signature, but an elaborate imitation of 
the signature of the person who signed before 
him; on another, a sentinel on duty having sa- 
luted him in military fashion, he astounded and 
offended the man by acknowledging it with a 
copy—a very clumsy copy, no doubt—of the 
same gestures. And Lord Brougham preserves 
other similar traditions. “It is related,” he says, 
“by old people in Edinburgh that while he 
moved through the Fishmarket in his accustomed 
attitude—that is, with his hands behind his back, 
and his head in the air—a female of the trade 
exclaimed, taking him for an idiot broken loose, 
‘Hech, sirs, to see the like o’ him to be aboot. 
And yet he is weel eneugh put on, (dressed). It 
was often so, too, in society. Once, during a 
dinner at Dalkeith, he broke out in a long lec- 
ture on some political matters of the day, and 
was bestowing a variety of severe epithets on a 
statesman, when he suddenly perceived his near- 
est relative sitting opposite, and stopped ; but he 
was heard to go on muttering, ‘ Deil care, Deil 
care, it’s all true.’” And these are only speci- 
mens of a crowd of anecdotes. 

Ture is a pleasantly written article in Mraser’s 
Magazine this month on the recent meetings of 
the General Assembly, in which we find brief 
notices of some of the liberal leaders of the 
Scotch Kirk. Dr. Wallace, Dr. Lee’s successor 
at the old Greyfriar Church, is spoken of as the 
most frequent speaker of the Assembly this year, 
and beyond comparison the most brilliant. Here 
are specimens of other speeches not quite so suc- 
cessfulas Dr. Wallace’s :—A worthy divine made 
reference to the teaching of a well-known heretic 
whom he called Socnus. A roar pulled him up. 
“ A mere slip of the tongue, he said ; “of course 
I meant Socindus.” It is recorded that an ex- 
cellent lay member heard it stated in some report 
that every student of divinity in the universities 
is required to write a Greek Hxegesis, or critical 
exercise on a difficult text. “Ah,” said the 
good man, “how delightful it is that in these 
days when we hear so much of Kece Homo 
every student has to write an Hece Jesus!” O 
sancta simplicitas! Would there were more of 
it ! 


Hert is a good, true story. A Plymouth man 
some time ago determined to invest in Oakley’s 
Bank, but he heard that Oakley was a Unitarian ! 
and before investing wrote to inquire. He got 
back so pious and orthodox a reply that his money 
went where thieves broke through and stole ! 


Lrvervoon.—The Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A., has 
resigned his office as Minister of Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool. 

Mr. R. H. Hurron has resigned his seat in the 
Sonate of London University, because that body has 
adopted, by fourteen to four, a memorial urging the 
Goyernment to modify the Vivisection Bill. 
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The Life of John Locke, Two Vols. By H. R. 
Fox-Bourne. London: H, 8. King and Co. 
1876, 

[SECOND NoTIcy.] 

In the first notice the first volume only was 
considered, and that ends with the expulsion of 
Locke from Oxford, by order of the King. At 
this time Locke was in Holland, and though, 
when he first heard of his loss, he determined to 
return at once to England, reflection enabled him 
to see that he would do no good by this step, 
and he remained quietly in Holland, living upon 
his small patrimony. Here he made many ac- 
quaintances and formed a few friendships ; Lim- 
borch, Professor of Theology, was the chief of 
these friends. He writes of Locke thus :—“ Mr, 
Locke introduced himself to me, and we after- 
wards had many conversations about religion, in 
which he acknowledged that he had long attri- 
buted to the Remonstrants doctrines very differ- 
ent from those which they held, and now that he 
understood what they really were, he was sur- 
prised to find how closely they agreed with many 
of his own opinions ”—(p. 6). Locke was a rea- 
sonable man, and when he had the opportunity 
he readily used it, to ascertain how far his 
opinion of the Remonstrants was the correct one. 
Doubtless a great part of the discussion on theo- 
logy that now vexes mankind would have no 
ground if those interested were more careful to 
ascertain what the opinions of others are than 
to condemn them. 

The name “ Remonstrants” was given to the 
persons who held the opinions expressed in the 
remonstrance, or petition, presented to the States- 
general in 1610, by a number of thoughtful men, 
who followed the teaching of Arminius and 
Episcopius. The former was professor of theology 
at Leyden, in 1804, and the latter was a still 
more distinguished leader of the Latitudinarian 
party, and also professor at the same university 
at a later period. The liberal opinions of the Re- 
monstrants caused them to be much persecuted 
by the Calvinistie party, which did not approve 
of their desire to find some broad base of truth 
in theology, on which might be founded a union 
of all Christian Churches. Limborch was the 
chief of those professing the opinions of Arminius 
and Bpiscopius, whose biographies he had written, 
and to his friendship Locke owed the acquaint- 
ance of many of the leading men of liberal 
opinions living in Holland at that time. 

The strong feeling of Locke on the importance 
of freedom from artificial restraints is shown by 
the journal of his travels through Holland. 
Speaking of the University of Francker, he says, 
“A thing worthy imitation in other places is, 
that any one may take his degree here when he 
is fitabilities, and not time, being only looked 
after”—(p. 11). Again, speaking of a sect of re- 
ligious communists, he says, “ All their discourse 
carries with it a supposition of more purity in 
them than ordinary, and as if nobody was in 
the way to heaven but they they 
seemed very shy of discovering the seereta domus, 
which seemed to me not altogether so suitable to 
the pattern of Christianity”—(p. 13). 

Locke spent some time in travelling about Hol- 
land, and then settled at Utrecht, living upon 
his patrimony and a pension from Lord Shaftes- 
bury. These, together, were sufficient for the 
limited wants of a bachelor of studious habits, 
but the small extent of his means is evidence to- 
wards disproving the charge made against him of 
helping the Earl of Argyll and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth with large sums of money in aid of the 
expenses of theirrebellions. But the charge was 
readily believed in England, and in consequence 
of this Locke lived for some time in strict seclu- 
sion at the house of a friend im Amsterdam, 
all his letters, &e., being sent to him by Lim- 
borch. His chief friends were William Penn 
and the Earl of Pembroke, who obtained from 
James a pardon for Locke, who, however,. de- 
clined to accept it, partly because he refused 
to admit that he had done anything requiring a 
pa but partly also because he appears to 

ave had very little confidence in the King’s good 

faith. About this time Locke wrote the greater 
part of the “Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing :” he also rewrote the “Essay on Tole- 
ration,” at the suggestion of Limborch. Besidcs 
the value of this essay as a piece of theological 
reasoning, it has another use, that of showing 
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the progress of toleration, even beyond Locke’s 
wildest suggestion. This passage, from the essay, 
would now be thought very intolerant :—“ Lastly, 
those are not to be tolerated who deny the being 
of God, promises, covenants, and oaths, which 
are the bonds of human society, can have no hold 
upon an Atheist. The taking away of God, 
though but even in thought, dissolves all. Be- 
sides, also, those that by their Atheism under- 
mine and destroy all religion, can have no pre- 
tence of religion whereupon to challenge the pri- 
vilege of a toleration” (p.41). If Locke could re- 
visit the earth for a time, probably few things 
would give him greater pleasure than finding 
that the more advanced people of his country 
had progressed far beyond even his broadest 
notions of toleration. 

Locke also wrote, about this time, a number 
of reviews of English books for the “ Biblio- 
theque Universelle,” and left Utrecht for Am- 
sterdam, and thence went to Rotterdam, where 
he was sought out by William of Orange, busy 
with his scheme of resistance to Louis XIV., and 
of using England as a powerful means to a noble 
end. In January, 1688, an abstract of the 
“Essay Concerning Human Understanding,” 
written by Locke, was published in the “Bib- 
liotheque Universelle.” In the following No- 
vember William landed im England ; in February, 
1689 (three months later), Locke accompanied the 
Princess of Orange to England, returning to his 
native country after an absence of nearly six 
years. He brought with him the manuscript of 
the “Essay Concerning Human Understanding,” 
which had been growing gradually for sixteen 
years. He speaks of it as having “been written 
by incoherent parcels,” each book he perused, 
each person he met, suggesting something which, 
when carefully weighed and considered, was 
added, if only in a few words, to his note-book; 
“his purpose being, not to build up a metaphysi- 
cal theory, but to ascertain, by actual observation, 
what were the means and methods by which 
ordinary people acquired knowledge and deve- 
loped their thinking faculties.”—P. 94. 

In speaking of this-werk, Locke uses the fol- 
lowing words, which may be recommended to 
the careful notice of many disputants in theolo- 
gical matters :— 

Tam apt to think that men, when they come to 
examine them, find their simple ideas all generally 
to agree, though in discourse with one another they 
perhaps confound one another with different names. 
I imagine that men who abstract their thoughts, and 
do well examine the ideas of their own minds, can- 
not much differ in thinking, however they may per- 
plex themselves with words according to the way of 
speaking of the several schools or sects they haye 
been bred up in, though amongst unthinking men, 
who examine, not scrupulously and carefully, their 
own ideas, and strip them not from the marks men 
use for them, but confound them with words, there 
must be endless dispute, wrangling and jargon, es- 
pecially if they be learned bookish men, deyoted to 
some sect and accustomed to the language of it.— 
P, 138. 


In 1690. the work was published, and Locke 
received £30 for the copyright, that is for the 
work of many years. But a man so much in 
advance of his time as Locke was must expect to 
have to give his work to the world, when that 
work is not productive of immediate benefit that 
ordinary men can see the value of at once. 

King William offered Locke the post of Am- 
bassador to the Elector of Brandenburg, after- 
wards Frederic I. of Prussia. This offer Locke 
refused, in a letter probably unique, declining a 
post which he deseribes as “one of the busiest 
and most important in all Europe” on account of 
his health not being robust enough to enable him 
to do justice to the work. He was soon after- 
wards appointed “ Commissioner of Appeals” at 
a salary of £200, as the King thought a man 
honest enough to decline a lucrative post lest the 
work should not be well done was the sort of 
man whose services were likely to be too good to 
be lost. About this time his “Letters on Tolera- 
tion ” were published in England, by Mr. Popple, 
a Unitarian merchant, who wrote a short preface 
to the book, and between the years 1689 and 
1692 there appeared also his “Treatises on Go- 
vernment,” his essay on “ Civil Government,” 
and also a “Second” and “ Third Letter for Tole- 
ration,” and several other works. The reform in 
the currency, then only of silver, the importance 
of which is now so generally recognised, was 
much assisted by Locke, who took an active part 


THE INQUIRER. 


in the matter, and was much laughed at by some 
of his friends for being aE ach afflicted about a 
question which no one else took much notice of. 

For several years Locke lived in comparative 
retirement away from London on account of his 
delicate health, but taking an active interest in 
all important matters of politics and science, and 
enjoying the friendship of Newton, Molyneux, 
and many other leading men in England, as well 
as keeping up an active correspondence with Le 
Clere and Limborch in Holland. During this 
period he published his “Thoughts Concerning 
Education,” a second and a third edition of the 
“Essay on Understanding,” and several other 
works; and the “Reasonableness of Christianity” 
deserves especial mention for the originality of 
the,ideas, and for the storm of objection which 
it called forth. : 

At all times Locke took a very active part as 
an expounder of Liberal principles in the affairs 
of State, and, even when living away from Lon- 
don, helped materially in the abolition of the 
censorship of the press and the reformation of 
the coinage. In 1696 he was appointed one of 
the eight “Commissioners of Trade,” who ap- 
pointed as their secretary, probably by Locke's 
influence, William Popple, the Unitarian mer- 
chant, who translated into English Locke’s 
“Tetter on Toleration.” Though only able to 


be in London during the summer, Locke appears | 


to have been the most active member of the 


Commission, and his value scems to have been 
recognised, for on his resigning the post in the 
following year, on the plea of ill-health, he was 
prevailed on to hold it for three years longer. 
This period is also marked by much controversy 
upon religious matters, especially as to the na- 
ture of the Trinity and of Christianity. In 1700 
he retired from active work, and in 1704 died at 
Oates, near High Laver, the residence of Lady 
Masham, where he had lived for many years. 
His epitaph, written by himself, is too well 
known to need quotation. Those who think of 


Locke only as a writer of books should read this 
account of his life; another example that those 
who think best upon public affairs are often as 
active in practical work as in writing. 
—_—__ 
‘ : > + 
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There are those who think w NO rea 
progress, political or social, of lav, .s, who as- 
sert that, though England may be a richer, it is not 
a better nation than it was fifty years since. Such 
is Mr. Greg, whose opinions we recently noticed ; 
such is Mr. Froude, who, in Fraser's Magazine, ar- 
gues that the development of the boy into man- 
hood, besides being a steptowards maturity, is also 
a step towards old age and decay. Any who ques- 
tion the political and social progress of the nine- 
teenth century may read with advantage the 
“ Autobiography of William Lovett.” Born in 
1800, and, therefore, like the century, in his 
seventy-sixth year, Mr. Lovett has lived to see 
the objects for which, in early life, he suffered 
obloquy and poverty, recognised as good even 
by a Tory Government. And this is his reward, 
for it is almost needless to say that having de- 
voted himself to the improvement of his coun- 
trymen he is not, in old age, in the enjoyment 
of any other riches than those of the conscious- 
ness that he has tried, honestly and bravely, to 
do all the good he could, in the best way he 
could, 

Born in a Cornish fishing village, after his 
father’s death by drowning, he was brought up by 
his mother and grandmother, and educated by 
his great-grandmother. In youth he learned the 
ropemaking trade in a regular, and carpentering 
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‘in an irregular, manner. At twenty-one he came 


to London, and for years suffered much hardship ; 
a penny loaf and a drink of very impure pump 
water being for months his whole allowance of 
daily food. One great difficulty was how to get 
work; the ropemaking trade was very dull, and 
few carpenters would work with him because he 
had not been regularly apprenticed. A trades- 
union society which refused membership to in- 
competent workmen might have some grounds 
of justification, but to refuse to allow a good 
workman to have work because he has been 
earnest enough, or clever enough, to learn with- 
out the usual advantages that learners have, is 
simply monstrous. However, Mr. Lovett lived 
to be the president of the society which had re- 
fused to admit him as a member. 


| been made in the questioning, the prisoner, wh 
, asked what religion he was, said ‘he was a pe 


He took a very active part in the political a 
social movements of his early life, and wor! 
in various ways with the help, or under the « 
rection, of Robert Owen, William Ellis, ai 
others ; a yery varied set of social reformers. ] 
lost all his furniture (which he had made himse 
when he married at twenty-six, and the mater 
for which had cost him thirty pounds), becan 
he refused either to serve in the militia or to p 
the fifteen pounds demanded for a substitu 
This he states to have been the last time anyo: 
was drawn for the militia; his petition to Parli 
ment and the statement of his treatment by t 
sheriff who seized and sold his goods havi 
drawn. popular attention strongly to the matt 
He was imprisoned for a year for writin, 

“seditious libel,” and refused the offer of freedo 
if he would give security for good behayiou 
because he would thus, by implication; adn 
that he had deserved punishment. His accou 
of the prison arrangements of that time, and 
the too often usual condition of the workiz 
men, should convince the most extreme pessimi 
that some progress has been made in soci 
matters. And the “seditious libel,” a mild 
paper than many newspaper leaders of the pr 
sent day, should prove the progress in politic 
freedom. 

One of his prison experiences is thus relate 


In the course of the week. the clergyman visit 
the prison for +t? .. “se of questioning ne 
prisoners regarding w.is religious persuasion, 
which I believe a register is kept. How far a: 
such record of the religion of prisoners is to be é 
pended upon may be judged of by the following :. 
“We being new comers, some of the old stage 
told us, as a valuable piece of information, tk 
when we went into the parson’s room he would a 
each of us our names, trade, and religion; and th 
‘if we told him’ we were Catholics, the old codg 
would not ask us another word;’ that haying be 
the plan they had adopted themselves to prevé 
any unpleasant questioning respecting the chur 
they attended or the creed they professed. We we 
cautioned, however, not to make a mistake in givi 
our trade for a religion, as a prisoner had dc 
shortly before. It seems he had been schooled 
give his replies in the order in which the questic 
were generally giyen; but, some variation hayi 


button maker.’ This advice to us, though kini 
given, I did not avail myself of; I merely said #1 
I was of that religion which Christ taught, a 
which very few in authority practised, if I m 
judge from their conduct; but whether I y 
registered as Protestant, Catholic, or Infidel 
know not.” 


We do not desire to endorse every stateme 
or opinion of Mr. Lovett, but we recognise 
his life that of an earnest, thoughtful, self-sac 
ficing man; and in his book a record of the p 
sent century that is both interesting and instr 
tive. W. RB) 


Short Hotices. 


The British Quarterly Review (Hodder and Stou; 
ton).—The present number is the most scholarly ¢ 
varied in interest which has been published for al 
time. It opens with a fine historical paper on “1 
Illyrian Emperors and their Land,” which could o 
have been written by Mr. E. A. Freeman, even if 
had not his well-known initials to guide us to 
authorship. That famous book, ‘‘ The Unseen U 
verse,” is the subject of a somewhat over-apprei 
tive review, which seems now a little out of dy 
In the next article, on ‘‘ The Revolution and Cat} 
licism,” the great contending forces on the Co: 
nent, ‘the principle of Authority” and “the 
ciple of Liberty,” are compared, especially in tl}: 
relation to polities and education. The writer poi 
out that Atheism is not synonymous with Libe: 
and believes that the Revolution is not destined 
wreck society or to reduce it to anarchy. The of 
hope, on the other hand, for Catholicism is in 
possibility of a reaction within the Church its}, 
such as that which once inspired Lamennais ; 
Montalembert with the hope of Chivalry and Cat) 
licism becoming the natural ally of Liberty and 
litical Emancipation. The Hastern Question is aly 
discussed in the article on ‘‘ The Independence : 
Integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” which recogni 
what must be the ultimate issue, the partition 
Turkey between Russia and Austria, and our 1 
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Mr. Jonny Towcoon, whose death we recorded last’ 
week, was, we understand, a lineal descendant of! 

. the Rey, Micaijah Towgood, English Presbyterian 
4 minister at Exeter, about the middle of the last 
, century, Mr. Towgood was a barrister by profes- 
i sion, but on account of failing health had not prac- 
tised at the Bar for many years. At the time of his 
death he was Senior Trustee of Dr. Williams’s 
Library, and was the last surviving Trustee of the 
Hackney College Fund, which a few years ago was 
, reconstituted under the name, of the “ Liberal Dist 
senters’ Endowment Fund.” ; | 


. ENGLISH AND SCOTCH PRESBY- 
TERIANS. 

Tae river in Monmouth andthe river in 
Macedon are not more: distinct than Presby- 
_|terians in England and Presbyterians in Scot- 
‘|land. The Act of Uniformity fell upon the 
country in 1662, and strove to force the 
Christian men and women of England into 
one fold. Conyenticle Act and Five-mile Act 
came to its aid; and Nonconformists, of 
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« pread, and would secure his retreat to the 


«“ Establishment on the other side of the | 


“ Tweed, when a favourable opportunity offers. 
“ Hence comes a scourge to such of us as are 
“for reviving Primitive Christianity, and a 
“ fatal obstacle to the removal of that attach- 
« ment to confessions of faith of human com- 
“ posure which our brethren on this side the 
“ water so much labour after. Iam infinitely 
‘ far from a prejudice against any country, but 
“ T utterly dislike that set of principles annexed 
« to all present Establishments.” 
To mix up Churches animated by this 
pirit—Churches which trace back their an- 
estry to Nonsubscribing forefathers—with 
Scottish Presbyterianism, and lay claim to 
heir foundations on grounds of doctrine or 
discipline, is to make confusion of history, 


and do violence to the plainest rules of mo- | 


rality and justice, 
Tf, too, in this world of flux, “sauce for the 
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; paniments, which we gladly aeknowledge in its | 


preachers, of courage, earnestness, zeal, and hatred | 
of evil, had driven out and supplanted, as it tried to” 
do, the type of religion which had grown up in the 
Church ? Would England really be the better if in 
_ that internecine fight—for such itfwas till the Act of 
et Toleration, between Puritanism, with its theoretical 
doctrine and discipline, and its fiercely narrow tem- 
per, and the historical, traditional Church syith all its 
| anomalies and faults—Paritanism had prevailed and 
become the religion of the nation? It was most. 
| righteous that Puritanism should have a free stage 
and liberty to follow its convictions, But it was a 
very long time before it would learn to be content 
with this ; and the true reason of the long delay of 
toleration was that it was felt on both sides that 
Puritanism would not be satisfied with toleration, and 
that it asked for liberty as the first step to an exclu 
sive and inexorable despotism. We can hardly ima- 
gine anything more calculated to bring home to or- | 
dinary Englishmen the sense of what they have 
escaped, than to read such an accountas Dr. Halley’s | 
—the account given by a friend, but by a sensible and 
moderate friend—of the Puritan saints and worthies 
\of Lancashire, and of the fortunes and changes of 
|Nonconformity there, and then to consider what would 


| 
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whatever hue, must worship, if at all, in dens|“ goose being sauce for the gander,” other have been the state of things if that Puritanism and 


and caves. At early morning and in evening 
shade they assembled themselves together, 
watched and harassed by the emissaries of 
power ; dogged by civil and ecclesiastical 
officers ; broken in upon by constables ; 
dragged before justices; visited with the ter- 
rors of the law ; thrown into prison. They 
were to be crushed into conformity, and ground 
down into the homogeneous Church proposed 
to be created by the Act of 1662. 
it that came out of all this persecution? Not 
the uniform Establishment which the Parlia- 
ment of Cuartes contemplated in its Quixotry. 
Not the Five-Mile affair which law-making 
visionaries had foolishly fancied. A recog- 
nised Nonconformity was the issue. The 
great fact of Dissent was established as firmly 
as the Establishment itself. Churches, whose 
founders were seceders of various complexions, 
obtained the liberty of religious life which 
_they had assisted. Communities were formed 
and flourished which claimed and conceded 
the right of individual judgment in matters 
of religion—voluntary associations of free 
men, each one professing Christianity for 
himself according to his own views of it ; 
and our Churches, laying down no creeds 
or subscriptions, left to succeeding genera- 
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ecclesiastical marauders in a kindred spirit, 
there would be no peace. Nonsubscribers 
being attacked on pleas of doctrinal change, 
how much more shall assaults be made on sub- 
scribing bodies whose orthodoxy is in doubt! 
What shall become of the High Calvinists whose | 
Calvinism has faded into vanishment? How 
would it fare with the Christian world if its” 
sections were hauled up to the old standards of 
human contrivance, and visited with Procras- 
tean justice? Old things have become new 
in all Churches ; with every returning tick of 
the clock of Time some change has been 
accomplished, not only in our own little Zion, 
but on every side of us; and shall he who 
thinks he stands still, claim the heritage of 
the moving ? 

We speak not in the interests of endow~ 
ments; he is not a wise man who is much 
‘eoncerned about these things ; but we plead 
‘for truth and justice. We are jealous of our 
name and fame, and of the fair repute of ow" 
forefathers. 
liberty, limited by such conditions as may 
seem good in their own eyes; but let them 
refrain from making imputations of treachery 
and dishonesty on the living and the dead. 


tions the freedom of the founders.  Dis- 
sent grew and prospered till it became what 
it is, its Churches ordering themselves accord- 
ing to their several wills; and to confound 
the Presbyterian congregations, which date 
from the seventeenth century, with the Pres- 
byterian Church or Churches of Scotland, 
because of a name, is simply an act of igno- 
yance and folly. Non-subscribing Presbyte- 
rianism, such as we are now considering, has 
nothing in common with the Presbyterianism 
of the sister country which has come over the 
Borders; and if we would understand the diffe- 
rence, we may learn it from the testimony of our 
religious ancestors. Itis set forth by Winn1Am 
Woop, M.D., who was a Presbyterian minister 
in the North of England more than a hundred 
years. ago. Dr. Woop, writing to one of his 
brethren in 1737, from the town of Darlington, 
said to him :—“ I shall have no hand in bring- 
“ing candidates from Scotland among us, 
“ unless they will either actually or virtually 
|“ abjure their national Kirk, and resolve never 
| more to return to it for preferment. My 
“reason is, that though the candidates from 
“ Scotland are many, even most of them, very 
| ingenious, and I hope pious, too, in the main ; 
|“ yet one thing is lacking, and that the dis- 
|“ tinguishing characteristic of an English from 
ia Scotch Presbyterian. The Hnglish one 
, builds upon the large foundation of the New 
“ Testament : the Scotch one does not profess 
* to do so, even when in England, by which 
“he shows that he only comes hither for 


Dr. Woop was as true a man as any accuser 
of the brethren who breathes. 


| 
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PURITANISM. 

The Saturday Review, in an article on “ Lan- 
cashire Nonconformity,” based upon Dr. Halley's 
recent work, speaks of “the radical and irretriev- 
able falseness of the Puritan position and point of | 
view ” in terms with which we confess very large — 
sympathy, and concludes as follows :— | 
Dr. Halley’s book leaves on us the impression 
| which is made by all faithful and detailed narratives | 
of the contest between the Established Order and 
the Puritans. We meet, of course, with instances | 
without end of harsh, oppressive policy to the Pari- 


tans; of laws of conformity made with no great care | 
t 


and enforced with rigour and often cruelty, Itis a 
page in the history of the English Church about whieh 
her enemies can talk glibly,and from which her friends 
are glad to turn away. But one thing ought to be 
remembered. Suppose the Puritans had had their 
way, what then? Does any one suppose that there 
would not have been a conformity, and a conformity 
enforced as rigidly and intolerantly? Does any one 
suppose that the surplice, if not ordered, would long 
have been permitted? Can any one read the evidence 
which we have of the temper of the Puritans, and 
have any doubt that it was only a question as to which 


—conformity to the Puritan standard and discipline, 
or to that of which Hooker was the representative 
and interpreter? And can any one, except those 
wedded to Nonconformist peculiarities and tastes, | 
wish that the kind of religion which these Paritans | 
taught and insisted on as divine, with all the accom- | 


for principles, except that of obedience to authority, | 


sort of conformity should be made legally compulsory | 


Christian communities were to be assailed by ipivobae rele had triumphed and driven out all 


Let our brethren enjoy their) 


We say ho) 
more, and can say no less, yi 
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criminal and monstrous. The Church is 
|, and what is its substitute? A congrega- 
as no definite creed and no living faith in 
aigher than the minister who draws the 
ygether or the changeful will of a majority 
. Maembers. There is no law, human or 
ich rules such an assembly, and to which 
rs ave pledged. There is no ascertained 
llowship which holds them together, which 
» rights of the individual, and defines the 
their union, It will resemble, therefore, 
articular, the auditory of an ordinary lec- 
the appanage more or less of a religious 
|. And in no whit can it differ from the 
+ at the Sunday scientific and religious ser 
h have lately been instituted by Professor 
d others. Some ministers may like thus 
‘the “Church of Jesus Christ,” that they 
sv themselves from its service, which irks 
it were a thraldom, and may enjoy the un- 
freedom of a platform, and the large con- 
‘of admiring hearers. But let them not 
t they who do believe in the Church of 
fist will allow it to be thus wantonly sacri- 
‘atify any freak of human passion or human 
QR. 
words these! But what does all this 
Jeclamation mean? Why, simply this; 
3 distinction between the “ Church” 
“congregation” is favourable to Or- 
,and that the abolition of that dis- 
would tend to promote free inquiry, 
in the much-dreaded Unitarianism, 
the encroachments of which it is found 
'y to erect so many artificial barriers. 
is is not a mere vain conclusion of our 
proved by the following passage from 
cle in the Lnglish Independent, which 
in full, as one more illustration of the 
es for which we have always contended, 
irestricted religious liberty is almost 
ally unfavourable to theological Ortho- 
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hought that this dissolution of the Church 
congregation is a novel procedure. No. It 
i often tried. The consequences have been 
le; and we must be blind to myriad beacons 
‘e from perilous rocks if we rush again upon 
the destruction, not of our Churches merely, 
our Christianity. What caused the uniform 
yn of the Presbyterian Churches of the se- 
h century into Unitatianism? This simple 
tary cause. The choice of the officers and 
sequent regulation of the service in those 
8 was given to the congregation. Every one 
congregations realised this new dream of 
reform, which is Church annihilation, No 
iem eontrolled or led the other. Yet existing 
ly, acting independently, one by one these 
itions, with scatce any exceptions, fell through 
a, carefully concealed at first, into Unitarian- 
nd now, in our day, we see the majority of 
osing into deeper denial of Christian truth. 
hurches preserved the light of a “ true faith ” 
the deadening darkness which clouded Eng- 
rough the first half of the last century? 
and, we might add, only those—that held by 
ior Truth of the Church as a company of men 
men who publicly professed their faith in 
hrist, and entered into open and ayowed re- 
ip with each other to fulfil the vows which 
th imposes, 
|, in America what gave rise to Unitarianism 
pendent Churches? Solely this one cause. 
hurehes allowed themselves to be enmeshed 
iubjected to the domination of the congrega- 
‘he parishioners who were seatholders had 
that over-rode the decisions of the Church, 
‘Church existed as a purely spiritual organi- 
yat as a spiritual organisation which might 
uled in its gravest proceedings by a power 
ig it which was not spiritual but worldy—as 
in fact, as general society has commonly 
And, as is justly added in our article on 
nm Congregationalism in the British Quarterly 
1866, “it was when the Congregationalism 
achusetts had come to be of this mongrel 
ion that Unitarianism began to make its 
progress in that State.” So it has been in 
and in the New World. And so assuredly 
lways be ; even before our very eyes the same 
3 showing itself most unmistakably. When 
irch abrogates its divine constitution and 
is its divine rights, it saerifices the divine 
‘hich it is commissioned to testify to men. 


Tf it betrays its own life, it betrays God’s truth, which 
isthe light and life of the world. 

We need hardly say that, in our opinion, 
this new movement proceeds from a deeper 
and more truly religious motive than that 
which our contemporary attributes to it. It 
is no mere “ignorant concession to the Secu- 
laristic temper of our age, which revolts 
“against all that is decidedly spiritual.” It 
arises from larger conceptions of the nature of 
a Christian Church and the claims of real 
Christian liberty than have hitherto prevailed 
among the Orthodox communities. It is 
another form of the prevailing aspiration for 
Church life,’ and not “sect life.” Regarded 
in this light, it is to us profoundly interesting ; 
and not less so if it should prove, as our con- 
temporary fears, to be the begitining of a theo- 
logical movement similar to that which took 
place in the Presbyterian Churches of the last 
century. The new movement, however, will 
arise out of deeper and truer principles than 
theirs. 


LEGAL MURDER. 
THERE is a blot upon our legislation which 
it is to be hoped the Reformed Parliament 
will purge from off the Statute-book before it 
is many months older. We refer to the Pun- 
ishment of Death. It is a curious fact that 
in this nation, which professes to be influ- 
enced by the teaching of Curist, a system so 
utterly repugnant to the whole spirit of that 
teaching, and to the tenor of Curist’s life, 
should still be upheld and defended, and that, 
in this nineteenth century after Curist, a law 
imposed by a man who lived many centuries 
before him should be our law just as if Curist 
had never lived or taught. We have never 
yet heard a single statement in its defence 
worthy of being called an argument ; not even 
the miserable doctrine of expediency, which 
often means the doing of wrong that right may 
come, can bear the test of close examination. 
It is sometimes alleged that a murderer is 
like a wild beast, and must be treated as such. 
The simile is not true. The wild beast, unless 
kept under close restraint, and very often not 
even then, is incapable of being tamed; but 
there never yet was a sane murderer who had 
not some feeling in his breast which was ca- 
pable of being acted upon as a humanising 
influence. In nine cases out of ten the murder 
is the result of a sudden frenzy, not arising 
from a long cool, premeditated feeling, nor 
from the very nature of the man. And how 
do we proceed to punish this? A crime 
committed in hot blood, often under a sense 
of some fancied wrong, is deliberately con- 
sidered, carefully pondered over, and even- 
tually punished in a cold-blooded vengeful 
spirit, in order that the majesty of the law 
may be vindicated. The State having lost the 
life and services of one, feels that it can only 
be recompensed by the loss of the services of 
another, Surely this is reducing the homeo- 
pathic principle, similia similibus curantur, to 
an absurdity. The State now demands a 
death for a death ; let us hope ere long that 
our legislators will be less clumsy in their 
treatment of this subject, and demand a “ life 
for alife.” For surely it is a tacit confession 
of inability when this rough-and-ready mode 
of dealing with the murderer is adopted. 
“ We don’t know what to do with him, so let 
“ us get rid of him, and have no more trouble 
“about him.” This is really the meaning of 
our present system, but it is an essentially 
stupid one, and it reflects small credit wpon 
the legislative wisdom of those who persis- 
tently continue to support it. 
The writer once heard it urged by a defender 
of the existing state of things in regard to this 
punishment by death, that after all it is not 
such a punishment as it is thought to be, for 
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as all men must die, we are but removing . 
the murderer sooner than otherwise to a larger 
and perhaps pleasanter platform of life. Now, 
if this argument, which was advanced in pers 
fect seriousness, is worth anything at all, it ig 
a justification of any murder, legal or illegal. 

Bearing in mind that of all ptinishments 
death is almost the only one for which in cases 
of mistake it is impossible to make reparation, - 
ought we not rather to err on the side of 
mercy, than run the risk of doing that to an 
innocent man which no human powéi can 
alter when ofice done? Shall it be said that 
Christian England obstinately adheres to legal 
manslaying, when in several other countries, 
which we are accustomed to look down upon 
as less enlightened, this frightful punishment 
has long ceased to exist, and, as a consequenée, 
the crime for which % was a punishment has 
decreased. We confess to no morbid sympathy 
with the murderer ; by all means let him be 
punished ; our sympathy is with the victim 
of the crime and with those dependent ot 
him. To the former no human reparation is 
possible, but to the latter it is possible ; cers 
tainly not, however, by brutally “ getting rid 
of” the criminal, but by confining him, and 
making his labour productive to the State, and 
thence to the injured family. 

Mr. Gipin’s Bill for the Abolition of Capi- 
tal Punishment, which is now before the House 
of Commons, provides that civil death—z.e., 
life-long imprisoument—and not physical 
death, should be the punishment for murder. 
The last Parliament took a step in the right di- 
rection when it enacted that executions should 
for the future be in private, thus abolishing 
the horrible and demoralising effects of a 
crime-breeding exhibition. Let the new Par- 
liament go a step further, and wipe off all such 
punishments from the Statute-book. By these 
means we feel convinced that justice will 
stand a greater chance of being carried out ; 
punishments will become more certain, and the 
crime itself decrease. Justice and mercy are 
the feelings which should actuate a Christian 
State; and not a mere heathen desire for ven- 
geance. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF SOME OF 
THE STUDENTS OF THE COLLEGE 
ee Saas ae oer YORK, AND LON- 

ON. 

A pamphlet has been recently published, by the 
direction of the Trustees of Manchester New Col- 
lege, London, containing a roll of the students 
educated at our principal Theological Academy 
during the eighty-one years which followed 1786. 
It has been compiled by the Rev. Charles Beard 
with no little industry and care, and the result is 
a collection of carefully sifted and valuable facts, 
which will hereafter be of fio little use to the 
writers of biography and chapel histories. 

When, in the summer of 1786, the Trustees of 
Warrington Academy resolved to close the doors 
of that institution—arrangements had been made 
for a new educational establishment at Man- 
chester, under the care of Rev. Thomas Barnes, 
D.D., and Rev. Ralph Harrison. To this infant 
academy the Warrington Trustees transferred 
their library and a small amount of money, a 
moiety of what was saved from the general wreck. 
For seventeen years the ‘‘ Manchester Academy ” 
continued its useful, but not very brilliant, career. 
During that time about one hundred and fifty 
students received instruction in it—of whom 
the nathes of one hundred, and forty-two are 
preserved in the “ Roll.” The proportion of Di- 
vinity students was small—the number during 
these seventeen years being only twenty-five. 
Daventry and Hackney were during a part of the 
time also preparing students for the ministry. Of 
the {students taught at the Manchester Acadeiny, 
three conformed to the Church of England, and one 
became an Independent minister, two did not finish 
their course, two did not enter the ministry, and 
one remained in it but a very short time. The 
divinity students who proceeded from the Aca- 
demy, and whose public ministry was successful, 
were: Rey. Joseph Barrett—for many years + 
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Caxter-lane, London; Rey. Robert Smethurst, of 
Mowten; Rey. Edward Higginson, of Derby; 
jad Rey. John Grundy, of Manchester and Li- 
‘ verpool. Some of the tutors were remarkable 
me, Lewis Loyd was for two years Assistant 
Classical Tutor. He early quitted the ministry, 
joined the bank of the Messrs. Jones, of Man- 
_ @lester, married their sister, became the head of 
‘the great banking firm of Jones Loyd and 
Co., and left a large fortune to his only son, 
Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd, now Lord Overstone. 
It was a greater distinction that the Academy 
had for seven years the services of John 
Dalton, as tutor in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, whose after fame as Dr. Dalton is 
known to all persons acquainted with the history 
of English science. His fellow-townsmen marked 
their sense of his greatness by placing in the 
~ centre of Manchester a statue of him. During 
the last years of the Academy the Rey. George 
Walker was Professor of ‘Theology, to whose cha- 
racter Gilbert Wakefield in his Autobiography 
Bt an eloquent tribute. Amongst the numerous 
ay students were Dr. Holme, of Manchester, one 
of the literary friends of Dr. Parr, Dr. Hibbert 
Ware, the author, and the late Mr. J. Ashton 
Yates, who for a short time represented an Irish 
county in Parliament. The “ Roll” of the stu- 
dents of the Academy, less perfect than the re- 
cords that follow, closes with this paragraph :— 

Theseventy-second volume of the Chetham Society's 
publications, entitled “ Collectanea Relating to Man- 
chester and its Neighbourhood at Various Periods, 
edited by John Harland, F.S.A., vol, ii., 1867,” contains 
a short paper, “ Recollections of the Manchester 
Academy, its Tutors and Students, by the late John 
Moore, Esq., F.L.S.,” who was a student in the col- 
lege in 1791-92. In it he identifies Hector Mortier, 
who was a student for a few months in 1788, with the 
celebrated Marshal Mortier, Duc de Treviso, one of 
Napoleon’s most distinguished generals, and Minister 
of War under Louis Philippe, who was killed by the 
explosion of Fieschi’s infernal machine in 1835. 
But the baptismal names of Marshal Mortier appear 
to have been Eduard Adolphe Casimir Joseph; and 
in 1788 he would have been twenty years of age, when 
Hector Mortier is recorded as seventeen. Asin both 
cases Cambray is given as the place of birth, it is 
possible that Edward and Hector Mortier were 
brothers, and that an indistinct tradition has identi- 
fied them. 


Tt was in 1803 that the institution was removed 
to York—to secure the valuable services of the 
Rev. Charles Wellbeloved—and then assumed the 
name, which with local variations it has since re- 
tained, of ‘‘ Manchester College.” During the 
fifty-seven years that it remained under his care 
—as theological tutor and principal—it ran a 
course of usefulness and honour never surpassed 
by any Nonconformist academy, and trained a 
number of young men who afterwards rose to 
various degrees of eminence in public and profes- 
sional life. At Manchester College, York, about 
one hundred and twenty of our ministers received 
their professional education, and the record of 
their names and places of usefulness preserved so 
exactly in this Roll is an acceptable contribution 
to our denominational history. One of the sons 
of York—the late eminent Rey. Joseph Hunter— 
has left some reminiscences of the college and his 
life there, which are now preserved amongst the 
MSS. of the British Museum. Of his criticisms 
and biographical details we purpose to make 
some use. He gives a comparison of the minis- 
ters educated at Warrington from 1758 to 
1780, with the first forty-one ministers edu- 
cated at York from 1803 to 1815—the period 
at the former, twenty-two years; at the latter, 
thirteen. At Warrington there entered less than 
two a-year, at York more than three. Sons of 
ministers sent for education to Warrington twelve, 
to York thirteen. (This calculation a little doubt- 
ful.) Of the Warrington Divinity students five 
did not enter the ministry, of those at York three 
or four. Of Warrington men three continued 
for avery short time in the ministry; of York 
men, six. Of Warrington men, seven gave up 
the regular exercise of the ministry; of York 
men, twelve. Of those that pursued the ministry 
through life, there were, from Warrington, twenty- 
nine; from York, twenty-three. Of. successful 
and erninent men, Warrington, at the time speci- 
fied, produced twenty-two; York, ten. If Mr. 
Hanter had continued the comparison, and taken 
in the next ten years, we suspect the balance would 
have been more favourable to York. According to 
a rough estimate we have made of the Divinity 


.on quitting the college, at Midsummer, 


is services were remarkably successful, and the | author of a “ Dissertation on the 
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students educated at York about two-thirds de-) irreparably injured a constitution—never probably ~ 
voted themselves, with various degrees of success, | very strong. Symptoms of consumption mani- 
to the work of the ministry. Of the remaining | fested themselves, and he sought rest and health by. 
one-third two died at college, and seven died soon | retiring first to Bath and then to Clifton. By some: 
after leaving York. Five or six conformed to the} members of his congregation he was treated other-. 
Church, twelve did not finish their college course, | wise-than kindly, the i possibly of some 
four never entered on the ministry, and nine re-| unfounded imputations made upon him. The em- 
mained in it only a few years. This may appear|phatic testimony of Mr. Sylvanus Gibbs, who 
a very serious abatement. But injustice may be| wrote his obituary in the Monthly Repository;not | 
done—if we forget the early age at which students | only clears him of every charge affecting his = 2 | 
of divinity are called upon to choose their profes- | sonal conduct, but vindicates for him a high place 
sion—and the various disturbing causes of a purely | of merit, both morally and intellectually. Daring © 
intellectual character, quite apart from ill conduct, | his painful decline at Clifton he was treated with — 
which make the ministry to some of them distaste- ; kindness and tenderness by good Mr. Maurice, . 
ful or inexpedient. Of Mr. Wellbeloved, Mr. | then minister at Frenchay, who was made the me- 
Kenrick, Mr. William Turner, on whom the bur- | dium of gifts sent by friends from a distanee, He 
then of the professorial duties at York mainly fell, | died May 27, 1813, and was buried in the ground 
there is little need that we should speak. ‘Two of | belonging to the Lewin’s Mead congregation, Mro. 
them have gone to their reward, and their names| Maurice and Dr. Estlin both attending the | 
are never mentioned by their old pupils save with | funeral. reat] 
reverence and affection, The eminent scholar—| The next Divinity student whose name appears. 
whose instructions in classical literature, and in}in the Roll is ‘‘— Lewis, Cardiganshire.” Mr. | 
many other departments of knowledge, the stu- | Hunter’s notes enable us to fill up the hiatus, and; | 
dents both at York and afterwards at Manchester | to give some other particulars respecting him, 
remember with profound gratitude—happily 
survives. For the first few years—1803-1807 


{ . 
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Joun Lewis, a native of Cardiganshire, was’ 
‘ elder brother of Mr. Lewis Lewis, whose name is + | 
at York, Mr. Wellbeloved’s only assistant was Mr, | entered on the Roll as a student in 1809. John 
Hugh Kerr, M.A,, who undertook classics, mathe- Lewis had designed to enter the Academy at Car- | J 
matics, and natural philosophy. He left York in| marthen, but was, when the time for his admission. 
1807, and went to reside at Greenwich, with Dr.|came, refused, on the ground of heretical (i.e., 
Charles Burney, as private secretary. He must not Unitarian) opinions. The circumstance is’ thus” 
be confounded with a gentleman of the same name] referred to in Dr. Charles Lloyd’s Life of himself. 
who was a lay student in 1809. Mr. Kerr was for | ‘ The other young man had no change to make, ° 
a short time succeeded as tutor by Rev. Theophilus | but an honest avowal of heretical opinions, which, 
Browne, formerly a fellow or tutor of Peter-house, | if it should be allowed to be imprudent, cannot be 
Cambridge. In 1809 the late Rev. William | stigmatised as criminal, at all events, operated the 
Turner, jun, M.A., undertook the departments|same effect on him. He also accepted of my offer 
of Mathematics and Philosophy, which he con-] of assistance, was admitted elsewhere ; but in con- 
tinued to teach for eighteen years, and during} sequence of the deep mortification and real incon- 
the greater part of that time undertook also the) venience which this proceeding occasioned, and in 
management of the household arrangements. The consequence of an originally delicate constitution, 
premises which the College occupied so many years| and some subsequent events, he sank into a decline 
did not become ayailable for the reception of stu-| during his future studies, and died without com- 
dents till the year 1811. The year preceding Mr. | mencing a minister of religion, I witnessed the 
Kenrick’s entrance on his duties the college was| effect of his too acute feelings on his frame, and 
indebted for classical instruction to Mr, James| was not surprised when I heard of his death.”— 
Yates. _|P, 147. Dr. Charles Lloyd intimates that the re- 
The number of students in the first session at jection of Mr. John Lewis at Carmarthen took 
York was eight, of whom four were Lay and four | place in 1802. ‘he proceeding of the tutors was 
Divinity students. All of them are now, it is|* uncountenanced by the directors of the Institu- 
believed, dead. tion, and originated in self assumed power.” Mr. 
Henry Howson, the senior Divinity student,) Lewis was entered a pupil in the Academy at 
came from the neighbourhood of Leeds. As he| Manchester in its last year. His name ma 
had, before putting himself under the care of Mr. | therefore be added to this part of the Roll. His 
Wellbeloved, studied four years at Homerton, it| death occurred at York in the Spring of 1805. 
may be presumed that his friends were connected] The fourth Divinity student at York was 
with the Independent body. He remained, ac-| Danret JONES, described in the Roll as * LL.D. 
cording to the Roll, only one session at York, and, Glasgow.” He studied at York for three sessions, 
\ | 1804, went | leaving at Midsummer 1806. Not obtaining a 
to Lincoln, He did not stay long there, but re-| ministerial engagement, he accepted in the course 
moved to the congregation at Bridgwater in 1805. | of the year the situation of tutor in the family of 
Of his nine or ten years’ ministry in this place no| Mrs, Morgan, then vacated by his friend Mr, John 
particulars can be obtained. According to Mr.}| Jones. He removed to Halifax, where he estab- 
Hunter's notes, he would seem to have remained at | lished a school, which was tolerably prosperous 
York two sessions, quitting the college at Mid-|for a time. In 1811 he obtained a ighly 
summer, 1805. Mr. Hunter speaks of thim as| lucrative post as travelling tutor and companion 
being at Bridgwater in January, 1806. In} of a gentleman of fortune. By the death of 
the year 1807 he joined the Western Unitarian ‘this gentleman, in the autumn of the follow- 
Society, and, with some of his congregation, took ing year, he not only became entitled to an 
part in the anniversary proceedings at Trowbridge. annuity of £100 or £150, but also received a 
‘Two years after he received the members of that legacy of £1,000. He next had for a time an 
society at Bridgwater. In the summer of 1815] engagement in the bookselling firm of Mr. Rees, 
he resigned his situation as minister at Bridgwater, | of Pall-inall—then went abroad, and was at Paris 
and conformed—not, however, seeking ordination | at the time of Napoleon’s return from Elba. Then 
in the Church. After remaining a short time in| for four years he was tutor in the family of Mr. 
Bridgwater, as a lay conformist, he left the town, | John Chatfield, an eminent timber merchant. In 
and all traces of him disappeared. 1819 or 1820 he was again in Paris, and while there 
Mr. Joun Jones was the son of a Welsh farmer | caught an intermittent fever, from the effects of 
near Gellionen, in the county of Glamorgan, and | which he long suffered. He was, about the year 
nephew of the Rey. Roger Howell, of Beckington, | 1820, living in the neighbourhood of London, 
Studying grammar under Rey. William Howell, | and had married a widow lady. He never entered 
of Swansea, he proceeded to the Academy of|on the duties of the ministry, but the rumour 
Carmarthen, then conducted by Messrs. Peter and|that he had changed his religious opinions was 
Davies. After remaining three years there he|incorrect. He was a personal friend of Dr. Henry 
proceeded for a year to York, where, however, his | Davies, and visited him at Taunton. The latter 
studies were not confined to theology. Hesup-|years of his life were passed at Milton, near 
plied a few months during an interregnum at} Gravesend, and he left a legacy of £100 to the 
Bridgwater, and then undertook the duties of a| British and Foreign Unitarian Association. His 
tutor in the family of Mrs, George Cadogan Mor- | death occurred in 1866. } 
gan, widow of a nephew of Dr. Richard Price.} In Mr. Hunter’s notes Grorce THos. Nicnor- 
He remained here about two years, and then un- | SON is described as the senior lay-student at York. 
dertook the charge of a congregation first at Bel-} He was of London, and had his grammar training 
er and afterwards at Plymouth. Here for atime |under the Rev. Thos. Pickbourn, of Hackney. 
f English Verb,” 
congregation rapidly improved. Attempting to| He remained two sessions at York, and then re- 
increase a limited income by taking pupils (of | moved to Trinity College, Cambridge. His name 
whom at one time he had not less than forty), he appears in the Cambridge list of graduates, as 
‘ US Gas Uadatead : ; eel i j es ae j 
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taking his A.B, degree in 1809. He was Called to 
the bar about 1813, but whether he followed the 
profession is not stated. He married a daughter 
of the late William Smith, Esq., M.P. for Nor- 
wich, and died 1 
Gorge Sroxes was the son of an eminent 
merchant of Birmingham, residing at Old Swin- 
ford, in the county of Worcester. During his two 
years’ residence ag a lay student at York he gave 
up Unitarian opinions and professed his purpose 
to conform and take orders. Mr. Kerr, the clas- 
sical tutor, was blamed for using his influence in 
bringing about this change, but Mr. Hunter 
thinks the censure was unfounded, Mr. Hunter 
says he entered Trinity College. The only per- 
son of the name who appears in the list of Cam 
bridge grad 8 was of Trinity Hall, and took hi: 
LL.B. in 1812. Mr. Hunter mentions that 
father was about that time unfortunate, and that 
the son was studying the law ; but in the Roll he 
is described‘ as taking orders, being successively 
r of St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton, Reetor 
of North-leigh, Deyon, and dying in 1860. 
Tuowas Henry Rosson was the son of Mr, 
Thomas Robinson, o anchester, a zealous sup- 
porter of the old Dissenting interest and of the 
College. He was nephew of Mrs, Wood, of 
Leeds. Before entering York he was a pupil of 
Mr. Broadbent, of Warrington. He became a 
member of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, and for the last eleven years of 
his life discharged the duties of Secretary of the 


College. Hedied in 1821. The name of another i 


member of his family, the present accomplished 
President of the College, will be mentioned here- 
after as a lay student at York. 

SamueL Ropryson Purirps was the youngest 
son of Mr. John Philips, of Manchester: He 


also had been a pupil of Mr. Broadbent, of War- | 


Tington. He fulfilled the lay course of three 


years ab York 1803 to 1806+ became a Liverpool 
merchant, and in 1 he went to America, and 


died in the year 1 


0. 
(To be continued.) 
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eS. OTICES OF | OF} Williams's students, nor did he takea degree. No 
. Og RR es oe ae memoir or obituary of Mr. Houghton, with which 


wd NCHES | We are acquainted, exists. In the Roll he is de- 
has me Lm os ees; Zee) SEEDS Le scribed as becoming minister of Prescot in 1799. 


: ! | No. II. pee yonrs had Paseo ane - dest ihe 
Geen ag we .|Academy. The interval between his student life 
plas se = a a Fe ae plot aha and that time was, we believe, ssed at Wharton, 
Bsc ahe & Maticheder ‘Academy ” which, under Dr,|i2 the county of Laneaster. This is one of those 
* Barnesiaud tha Rev. Geo. Waal axictod: from | Small village congregations which have been gener- 
¥ 4786. to 1808. Under the date 1794 the name of | 2!ly Jost to the Presbyterian interest. During the 
" "Pitus Baron appears, with this addition—‘ Man- last century it furnished, if not a residence, a 
chester (Commerce); admitted Jan. 21, 1794; sphere of humble duty to a succession of minis- 
© left Rane 24, 1795; readmitted Sept. 7, 1796; ters, amongst whom was Mr. John Owen, son of 
date of leaving not recorded.” From this state. | the more celebrated Dr. Charles Owen, of War- 
"ment it would be inferred that Mr. Baron was a|7i™gton, Mr, Joseph Valentine, a pupil at. Dr. 
" Lay student. There is, however, some evidence Rotheram Ss Academy at Kendal, and;Mr. Hough- 
- that he entered the ‘ministry. In another Roll—|'2. During his ministry at Wharton Mr. 
' that of the minister of Dob Lane Chapel, fur- Houghton resided with his family at Chowbent. 
Pinishad on some years back by Mr. Joseph Bawaie After settling at Prescot he established a school, 
Baath tec teacieed of the chapel (whose death at | 20d, writing from memory, we think his name is 
- Southport teas recently recorded in the Inquirer) — honourably mentioned as a teacher of youth by 
@ the, names. of at § gentlemen connected with the biographer of Mr. Alexander, one of his pupils, 
the Academy at Manchester appear as ministers, afterwards an eminent Independent minister. In 
temporarily or for longer periods, of that little| 1806 Mr. Houghton, being then thirty years of 
| chapel. Amongst the tutors we find Lewis|#8% Was admitted a member of the Lancashire 
_ Loyd, the Rev. William Stevenson, and the Rey.|@%4 Cheshire Widows’ Fund. Shortly. after he 
- Geo. "Walker ; amongst students the names of | Married Miss Mary Allen, of Stand, the eldest. of 
William Marshall and Titus Baron. Of Trrus|# family of sixteen children. There were three 
Banoy it is said in a MS. account of Dob Lane| Children born to him before his death in 1813, one 
ve that while minister there he died at|@aughter and two sons. One of the latter, the 
"Blackpool. From these. facts it would appear late Mr. Henry Houghton, resided many years at 
probable that, though Mr. Titus Baron entered | Manchester, and afterwards at Altringham, and 
the Academy in 1794 as a Lay student, when he| WS @ steady supporter in those places of Uni- 
was readmitted in 1796 he was a student of Di-| ‘ian, worship and institutions. Mrs. Houghton, 
vinity. yo , the widow of the minister, lived to a great age, 
Another and earlier student at the Academy surviving her husband upwards of forty years. 
.was JOsePH Barrert, of Manchester, who was Contemporary with Mr, Houghtonyat least in 
admitted a Divinity Student Sept. 14; 1786. He|Fespect to admission to the academy, was Mr. 
» completed his course in June, 1791. It does not | LEWIS Loyp, whose name was mentioned in the 
-appear from the Roll that he had any ministerial | former article, as an assistant classical tutor, 1790- 
' settlement previously to that. at Ormskirk, but, in| 1792. It is not improbable that he filled the place 
‘fact, hesettled, on leaving the Academy, at Darweiy| Of both student and assistant tutor during the 
‘in Lancashire. Of his moderation and amiabifity} S*ssion of his admission. In the memoir of him 
a record remains in a sermon he published in 1995,4 W40h appeared in the Christian Reforiners 
_ while at Darwen, entitled ‘* Candour and Mutgaal | the pel of one who had enjoyed much intercourse 
| Forbearance.” He also published, while minister| With him during the evening of hislife, a reference 
| at Carter-lane, London, a “‘ Thanksgiving Ser-|i8 made to the continuance of his studies during 
“mon” in 1805, anda * Sermon to Young People,” |even a second session, But we re-introduce his 
preached on New Year's Day, 1806. He was also name in order to describe a very interesting letter 
the author of an excellent sermon in 1813, on| Written by him in the summer of 1790. It was 
** The Duty of Promoting Christian Civilisation | #ddressed to one of his intimate friends at Swansea 
‘in India.” " On the 5th of March, 1796, Mr. Bar- and is written from Manchester, where he was 
rett was invited to remove to Ormskirk, where he| living {in lodgings. The writer first, describes a 
remained till 1804, when he became one of the| holiday tour of a month in which he had visited 
ministers of Carter-lane, first as colleague, and} Liverpool, Chester, Birmingham, and Shrewsbury. 
then as successor of the Rev. Thos. Tayler. We} At the two latter places he had preached. What 
| ive these particulars to supply deficiencies in the| gave especial interest to his visits was his inter- 
Boll, and in Mr, Davison’s Obituary tribute) Course with Dr. Priestley and the Rev. Theophilus 
| (Christian Reformer, 1850), and more particu-| Lindsey. Of the simplicity and kindness of their 
_Tarly to correct the errors in the late Walter Wil.| manners he speaks strongly and gratefully. Mr. 
Son's account of Mr. Barrett in the “ History and| Lindsey he likens, from his simple affectionateness, 
, | Antiquities of Dissenting Churches.” While as-| to the Apostle John, ‘Then he indulges in rap- 
| sistant pastor at Carter-lane, Mr. Barrett was) turous expressions of amazement at the prejudices 
“morning preacher at Leather-lane until the dis- entertained against these good men, and of his 
' golution of that society in 1812. Mr. Walter| conviction that after generations would hold them 
Wilson at the time he wrote his history was im-| 10 the highest reverence. He says he foresees that 
[ bued with the prevalent spirit of Orthodoxy, | his correspondent will deem him anenthusiast, and 


which before his death he renounced, and then re-|@dds that he would rather be thought an enthu- 
tted some things in his work. He described| Siast than indifferent in the cause of truth. There 

. Barrett as “ unpopular,” but Mr, Barrett’s| Was one kind of enthusiasm strong in Mr. Loyd’s 
good sense and amiability always secured for him| ature, but it did not run in the groove of Priest- 

: nual rspadla attention of judicious hearers. Dur-|ley’s and Lindsey’s enthusiasm. He then refers 
_ ing a part at least of the time he resided in Lan-| to @ parcel of Unitarian tracts he had sent for dis. 
eashire he kept an academy. Mr. Barrett's re- tribution at Swansea. Then follows a very curious 
_tirement from Darwen was in one respect unfor- | Confession, that notwithstanding his hearty attach- 
_tunate, It led to the extinction of liberal, Ment to religious truth and the cause of the Dis- 

/ Nonconformity in the town, His successor was| Senters, his zeal in behalf of the ministry amongst 

{ 


j elected as an Arian. A sin gular incident led to Dissenters was rapidly cooling, He saw no prospect 
his conversion to orthodox opinions on the subject of an income adequate to the wants of a married 
of Christ’s deity. Travelling on horseback with | ™0. There were, he adds, some Dissenting minis- 
his wife durin g a heavy flood, she was unhappily’ ters whoen joyedafiiuence, but not acquired through 
drowned. While under the depression of this can their ministry, but by marriage with some lady 
lamity, and wandering sadly on the bank of tho| Possessing property. The advantage, he proceeds 
Tiver whose swollen waters had led to the acci-| to hint may be purchased at the cost of happiness, 
“dent, the poor man imagined that Jesus Christ ap- the lady might want personal charms, oracultivated 
"peared ay and conversed with him. Amongst| intellect, or a pleasant temper. He adds that these 


- other things t e Saviour assured him of the reality considerations had often led his thoughts to the 
\@ his Deity, From the time of that minister the profession of the law. Then follows a propheey— 
-ehupel at Darwen has been in the hands of the| Which his after life soon fulfilled—that he should 
a! is. Mr. Barrett was elected a member|#t continue many years in the ministry. This 
eashire Widows’ Fund in 1802, being letter, the original of which is now before the 


Leicestershire. 


then thirty of age. writer, shows that the painful struggles which the 

Mr. Peter Hoveuton, of Chowbent, was ad-| Writer of Mr. Loyd’s memoir in the Christian Re- ¢ 1 
‘mitted to the Academy in the autumn of 1789, |\/ormer describes as taking place in his mind be-|in a satisfactory state. 
being only fourteen years of e, and left it 1792, |tween love of the ministry and worldly ambition, 


'did not take place, It was, previously to his en- 


as for a short time at the University of Glas- : 
. th Boe btvdn in tho ha, Mad gagement to Miss Jones, a foregone conclusion, 


He: 
gow, but his name is not given in the list of Dr, 


It is signed ‘* Lewis Loyd,” showing that the use 
of the Li attributed to him about this time, by the 
writer of the memoir already alluded to, sas not 
his invariable custom, and was probably accideptal. 
It was in the course of the year when this letter 
was written that he became minister at Dob-lane, 
with the sorry income of £40 per annum. In 
about two years after that time he quitted both the | 
congregation and the academy, having achieved 
independence by marriage, but in his case without 
any sacrifice of self respect or loss of happiness. 
Miss Sarah Jones was the daughter of Mr. John 
Jones, of Manchester, niece of the Rey. John Sed- 
don, the first Unitarian minister of Cross-street 
Chapel, Manchester, and granddaughter of the 
Rey. Joseph Mottershead, of the same place, and 
senior minister of the same chapel. . Thus it will 
be seen that on the mother’s side, Lord Overstone. 
-—the only child born to Lewis Loyd—has some 
good Nonconformist blood in his veins. 
we believe, by no means indifferent to the memory 
of his Nonconformist ancestor. 
value on a fine portrait of Mr. Mottershead, and 
amongst his family relics he preserves a pass given. 
to that gentleman at the time of the occupation of 
Manchester by the rebels in 1745, to secure him 
from personal molestation at the hands of any of. 
the followers of Prince Charles Edward. Mry. 
Lewis Loyd was a hearer and a personal friend of 
Dr. Abraham Rees, the eminent Arian minister of 
Jewin-street, up to the time of her death in 1821. 
Her funeral sermon, preached by that minister, 
was printed at Mr. Loyd’s request, but not pub- 
lished. He described her as possessing, in addi- 
tion to many domestic virtues, a steady attach- 
ment to the religious principles and profession that 
had been transmitted to her from venerable ances- 
tors, one of whom was a Protestant dissenting 
minister of distingnished reputation, and regular 
in the public exercises of religion. 

. The name that follows Lewis Loyd in the Roll is 
Rosert Lewin, admitted about the same time ag a 
Divinity Student. But his course was a short one ; 
he abandoned Divinity for Medicine, graduated 
at Edinburgh, and practised as a physician at | 
Liverpool til] his death, in 1851. He was son of the 
Rev. Robert Lewin, minister for many years of - 
Renshaw-street, Liverpool. Mr. Lewin, Sen., was 
by marriage related to the philanthropist, John 
Howard, and had the honour of receiving him as a 
guest in his house in Duke-street. It may be conve- 
nienthere to notice an extraordinary statement, pub- 
lished by the late worthy, but eccentric, Dr. David 
Thom, in his little volume, entitled “ Liverpool 
Churches and Chapels,” to the effect that the Rey... 
Robt. Lewin, after his retirement from the ministry; | 
adopted Orthodox sentiments in respect to the 
person of Christ. This statement was submitted to 
the late Mr. Thomas Bolton, of Liverpool, whose 
intelligence and truthfulness no Liverpool person 
will doubt, and who spoke with authority on the 
subject of Mr. Lewin’s opinions, having married 
his daughter, and lived on intimate terms with 
him to the close of his life. He informed the 
writer of these notes that this statement was made — 
altogether in error, and that Mr. Lewin’s religious 
opinions were to the last unchanged. 

One of the last names mentioned in connection 
with the Manchester Academy is that of Jann 
Grunpy. Of this amiable man and eloquent 
preacher it is matter of regret, and not less sur- 
prise, that no biographical account adequate to 
his great merits is known to exist. A brief notice 
of him will be found in the late Rev. Benjamin 
Carpenter’s account of the High Pavement Con- 
gregation, Nottingham. Tho writer of these notes 
cannot, supply many facts founded on personal ° 
knowledge, but he ventures to offer a few particu- 
lars gathered from various sources. The Rey. 
John Grundy was born in 1782, at Hinckley, in 
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His relationship to Dr. J. P, 


Estlin, his maternal uncle, the eminent Unitarian 
minister of Bristol, may have directed his thoughts 
to the ministry amongst the Dissenters. From 
him he received his school education, and some- 
thing more, for during only one session, 1797-8, 
was he astudent atthe Academy. Dr. Estlin’s 
school, on St. Michael’s-hill, Bristol, achieved 
a high reputation, and his memory was affec- 
tionately cherished by his old pupils, of whom 
very few now survive. 
his studentship at Manchester is not known. The 
discipline of the institution was far from being 


Why Mr, Grundy ceased 


Soon after Mr. Grundy’s 


admission the trustees had unsuccessfully endea~ 
voured to secure the services of the Rey. Charles 
Wellbeloved as successor in the theological chair to 
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1 who*se Dr. Barnes. Through Mr. Lewis Loyd reports of | produced by the lectures, and the publication o 
us, mys the relaxed discipline had reached Mr. Wellbe- | them, turn to the discourses themselyes, will won- 
cial con _loved—and although on inquiry on the spot he| der indeed at the amount of hostile feeling they pro- 
ord Wa found the reports exaggerated—he was not at that} duced. In the beautiful funeral sermon which Mr. 
atters: vi ‘time. induced to listen to the proposals of the} Martineau preached on the death of Mr. Grundy, ; 
Bi laa “trustees, Mr, Grundy, being only sixteen or}he commends his publications as having done 
8 6 f Seventeen years of age, probably returned to his|‘‘ much in this country for the cause of pure and 
s that 9 uncle at Bristol, and may have remained there| rational Christianity,” and describes his writings 
ate of Ii ' until he removed to Bury St. Edmunds to under- | as ‘ clear, mild, and judicious.” Referring espe- 
ommons take the pulpit vacated after a short ministerial | cially to the lectures (which were repeated in Li- 
is own m _ connexion there by Dr. Nathaniel Philipps. This|verpool some yeats after their delivery in Man- 
at entaile _ could scarcely have been before 1803. In the] chester), he says they ‘ rendered a service thirty 
a. lgonsit latter-part of the year 1806 he removed to Not- years ago, in times when service was not easy, 
eres -tingham, His ministry here lasted four yeats, which ought to be remembered with em hatic 
° How and was eminently popular, His ardent zeal for] gratitude.” To. this statement the writer desires 
©) ENT - Unitarian doctrines was soon manifested, and | to add his humble but cordial assent. Again and 
WiLtiam some of the lectures which afterwards in Lan-|again has it occurred to him to hear from Unita-| 
a of cashire gy Wile Gleam 2) attention were ape) in aioe parts of the country, ie especially | 
iow how j ‘prepared and delivered, here, He first appeared |in Lancashire, the statement that to Mr. Grundy, 
ry the in as rhs alas i the year 1808. Early - that | they owed ate nat ee strongest doctrinal eo 
pression t on Pree ed a Fast-Day Sermon, in which he | convictions. @ late excellent Richa: otter, 
mri , y the name of piracy the proceedings | M.P., who was one of the delighted hearers of 
‘Ireland a _ of the British fleet at TN The en the lecturer, always warmed up cual led to speak 
ave been t | never having been pubiishod is exceedingly rare,|in public of Mr. Grundy’s services to the Unita- 
oerty ; the Its title is, “ National Judgments the Consequence |rian cause. The lectures at Manchester were 
names, th of National Sins.” In the same year he preached | properly alluded to by Mr. Martineau as the spe- 
mind of ar before the Northern Unitarian Society at Lincoln|cial work of Mr. Grandy's public life. ‘he 
deliveranc He Brien _sermon tine 5.4 religious into- pee at peeiigesta Meise cost him 
were in th erance. 1s sermon was published, About the| dearly. His health gave way during them. Their 
: 3 same time Mr. Grundy became a correspondent of | delivery was of necessity for a time suspended. 
with bonc | the Monthly ey mali “ie to its| He devoted a portion of his enforced fotlnement | 
it from sec readers the conversion of two local preachers|to preparing for the press in a collected form 
- inexplica from Orthodoxy to Unitarianism. In 1809 he|the lectures which had been previously pub- 
\ULAY coul printed a sermon, preached before a meeting of {lished separately, and adding others which he 
"a long s eM ee in mre he baa cant re- es de ee eae ae ra rae ig 
vance, an L : een some modern Orthodox doc-| unhappily broken down. & collected dis- 
i. ded: Hey and thy pee pee nosis and other aN ave cee aes eee ee 
early corrupters of the Gospel. uring his re- | an ore 6 title, vangelical Christianit; 
ea sidence at Nottingham Mr Grundy ch rk a| Considered, and Shown to be nonymous with 
sity you lady of his congregation. In the spring of 1811] Unitarianism.” In 1824 Mr. Grundy was in- 
aed Pal Fe, non, Poa ange A re undertake, in con- pare ead to seks fice to undertake the 
whic a junction wi & Key. J. G, Robberds, the charge} charge of the congregation then worshipping in 
wonder. of the fine congregation assembling at the shel the chapel at P. aradisocatrodh; in immediate aneces- 
sult.and i see on In met same year he preached a E to ea John eget His friends at Man- 
Eideh sermon on the intellectual and individual charac-| chester did not permit him to leave that town 
yea ter f Christianity, on the occasion of opening | Without recording their respect and their grateful 
ith .. the new chapel in Renshaw-street, Liverpool, | Sense of the value of the services he had rendered 
nces Wi | Dr, Dayid Thom characterises it as ‘ interesting | to the cause of Unitarian Christianity. A service 
ought an apd impressive.” The publication of the sermon | Of silver plate was presented him at a public din- |} 
ming a led toa perrespondénes on the state of religious me over pee wae Richard Potter presided. 
an; dou Opinion in Boston, U.S., on which he had made a e speech of his colleague, the Rev. J. G. 
reg delusi statement, founded: on. the letters of American | Robberds, was affectionate Sia earnest. Another 
ma axten correspondents, the accuracy of which was ques-| Speech spoken on that occasion by the Rey. 
nig elk A Bea a4 Riyal Francis Parkman, then on a visit | George Harris proved the Spark which pro- 
eories anc bee. ieee The after-history of the congrega- duced a theological conflagration. A controversy 
tions in Boston, and of the Rev. Francis Parkman | ensued, to which its orthodox sharérs gave the 
he eae bine, whe semen a_distinguished Unitarian te Bh of tad 4 poy) Socinian Controversy.” 
1e abolitio minister, showed that Mr. Grundy’s statements|1u that hot orthodox fire were forged the imple- 
> heed to» “were more true than Mr, ercen was disposed | ments by which Mr. George Hatfield and his ne 
cendency » , to admit. Of the rapid development at this time | ciates carried on the Hewley Suit. And that memo. 
‘ish are a } _ of Unitarian opinions in the Liberal Churches of rable and costly litigation led to the passing of the 
America it is not now necessary tospeak. It was| Dissenters’ Chapels’ Act. From such apparently | 
in the winter of 1813 he began, without aid from small beginnings do great results often flow. The 
INFLUEN his colleague or other Lancashire ministers, failure of Mr. Grundy’s health necessitated, in | 
; ee a.course of lectures expository of Unitarian | 1832, the appointment of a colleague. ‘The con- 
at oy in ‘Christianity, They were deliyered on alternate | gregation happily found him in the person of the 
. a 8 Hy Sunday evenings, and excited an amount of im-| Rev. James Martineau, who there began his bril- 
nd fold thel mediate attention and subsequent controversy be- liant career as an English Presbyterian minister, |) 
ls r meat yond anything that has ever o¢curred in the his-]™@moving to Liverpool from Dublin. It is not 
ny 0 Apa tory of English Ue ona noble chapel always that colleagueships are comfortable to the 
vati hat isos in which they were delivered was crowded by huge| Persons sustaining this relation. It was in this 


audiences ; the fine elocution and handsome person | ©28¢, though not of long continuance, very happy. | 


eep, and ea} of the preacher set off his arguments to adyan-|‘‘ The connection,” said the survivor, 


‘Cwas never 
aoe age) tage. The excitement that followed was by no| Weakened or made painful by any ungentle word |) 
poe i means confined to the town of Manchester, but| °F thought, never for a moment embarrassed by], 
6 ah 0 A 7 | prevailed through many parts of Lancashire. In | #®Y discordances between the wisdom of the elder, 
a is i. 3 _ Manchester itself opposition lectures were an-| 224 the enthusiasm of the younger,” Mr. Grundy | 
sal pas ie nounced by four or five orthodox ministers. The] Wa8 compelled, by an insidious disorder affecting | 
i ae ng newspapers teemed with letters against and for| the brain, to resign the ministry in 1835. After |, 
ales + Ye the lecturer, Pamphlets quickly appeared, and| few y' ears’ retirement he died in the neighbour- 
vi ca on £ the zeal of outraged Orthodoxy manifested itself | ood of Bridport, May 9, 1843, in the sixty-first 
5a an vers in many angry words scrawled on the walls in| Year of his age. 
wh Te Various parts of the town. What especially} ‘The writer has only to add an expression of his |,, 
rey |Provoked popular passion was Mr. Grandy's| ope that this imperfect sketch may lead to the 
an, oe ee firm position in denial of the existence of the| Publication of a fuller and better biography, or, at 
yee devil. If the earnest lovers of free inquiry were| #ll events, to the correction of errors and the sup- 
5 qui da delighted by the bold attitude of the lecturer— ply of deficiencies. Corrections of, and additions 
= be : others were alarmed or displeased. ‘The titnid | t this series of oS Vein notes will, in every 
" : 3 a shrank from the obloquy that was heaped on Uni-| iustanee, be acceptable. vif 
ear triad aie ee Lie cae not unwilling —————— 
. ministers should pursue their theological] I the * Ti ”” by Si Coleri 
we eae the palete e any peas: 3 og km pe dit of | gret pepe tie Le iis anaes be oh ag 

; , Were alarmed lest the outspoken doc- 1 is friend, Ri 

re trinal utterances of Mr. Grundy should yea aaa seoge aes rr ion oh peti Gams 
fn ed t E mis? the neutral and unsectarian character of| fo ar carol bad eemini ie h 


Rios a ae ‘ und, though a rigid search had been i i 
English Presbyterianism. They who after readin Jo. : ad been instituted. 
Ses mn. o after 1 |The John Bull states th i edly 
i, descriptions of the wild theological excitement] 1 een discovered, or eet have unexpect 
vid — i : 
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earth, and pouring forth their healthful and for- 
jing current to delight and refresh mankind. And 
1 even such an awakening are we gladdened when 
f-forgotten humanity bursts, from time to time, 
of the depths in which it has pursued its joyless, 
less course, moaning and murmuring through 
% centuries, but never quite forgetting its divine 
. distant origin, Such was the upward movement 
of intellectual thraldom which we call the Re- 
nation when the shaft of Luther struck the cap- 
+ stream ; such an awakening, but a more signifi- 
& and hopeful one, has been heralded for this 
ile Republic, East and West, North and South, 
(for all humanity, by the triumph of the right in 
recent four years’ conflict, in which all have been 
conquerors. i - 
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missions from Ministers with regard to 
future measures, they have attacked Mr. 
Brau for his speech on the land question. 
All the troubles of Ireland are laid at the door 
of the Liberal policy, and every opportunity is 
seized to get up a factious cry. But with very 
partial success. In a short time they must 
confront the Church Bill, unembarrassed and 
unfettered by any measure affecting the land- 
lords, and the Lords will be more foolhardy 
and impractical than they are generally con- 
sidered if they reject and spurn what is so 
clearly the determination of the Commons. 
Such a proceeding would, under present cir- 
cumstances, be little less than insane; and 
would at once raise the question of Church 
disestablishment not merely in Ireland, but in 
every part of the British Empire. A pro- 
longed agitation of Church principles is what 
the clergy, if they are prudent, should depre- 
cate, for it is sure to tell against them. This, 
at least, the Liberation Society believe ; and 
at their recent annual meeting equal satisfac- 
tion was expressed at whatever course the 
House of Lords might see fit to pursue. Any 
defeat of Mr. Guapstonn and the Ministry, 
they are satisfied, could be of no long dura- 
tion ; and the public mind would be consider- 
ably enlightened by the excitement that must 
follow it. 

But no such crisis is to be apprehended. 
The Irish Bill is likely soon to become Jaw as 
it now stands; and it is gratifying to know 
that its practical operation is not likely to be 
marred by the hands by whose agency the 
complicated work of disostablishment ig to be 
carried out. The three commissioners, Lord 
Monog, Mr, Justice Lawsoy, and Mr. Hamu. 
TON, appear to he unexceptionable, and to com- 
mand the confidence of all parties as the very 
best selection that could have been made. 
Lord Monox’s experience in Canada, and his 
well-known and hearty adoption of the yolun- 
tary principle, are guarantees that the cause 
of religious equality in Ireland will not be 
trifled with, that the spirit of the great mea- 
sure will be carried into every detail of the 
seftlement, and that nothing will be wanting 
to heal as far as possible the long-standing 
religious feuds of the Irish people. 


——— 


_ THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 
Committee yesterday the final clauses of 
8 Bill were agreed to without a division and 
th much cheering. It must have been a 
ief to the Ministry that the chief work of 
8 Session had been so speedily and so suc- 
isfully finished. Perhaps the Opposition 
re little less gratified. weary and hope- 
s task had devolved upon them; they were 
und, some in conscienge, and all in honour, 
resist by every means the progress of the 
wilegions and revolutionary Bill; but their 
‘ength had become exhausted ; repeated and 
mal defeats had told upon thejr spirits ; a 
it effort was made on the Maynooth clause : 
(t that being triumphantly carried, their Pro. 
stant zeal collapsed; Mr. Guapstone had con- | 
ered. It is a conspicuous triumph of justice 
d equality over religious prejudice and party 
cendeney. It proves the force of a great 
inciple in overcoming the selfish interests of 
powerful class. The glory of Mr. Gran. 
ONE'S measure ig that it embodies a great 
‘ineiple. He has had the moral insight of a 
‘msummate legislator, and felt the wisdom 
id the power of yielding not to expediency, 
| mere party aims for the purposes of fac- 
mm, but of carrying into law a great idea of 
stice, of equal citizenship, and of Chris- 
ity. The tactigal skill and mastery of de- 
is which he has exhibited during the dis- 
ssions of the last three weeks have been 
sognised by the House and the country ; and 
® consequence is that the Ministry is now 
the summit of power and popularity. Unity 
d co-operation pervade the Liberal ranks, 
ta whisper of disappointment or distrust is 
gs 5 no Cave has been even contemplated ; 
2 Premier has been loyally followed in every 
rision by the unbroken army of his political 
ends ; aud popular government has marched 
almost with the rosistless force of a des- 
tism. Sucha spectacle is novel in our Par- 
mentary history, and redounds not merely 
tie eredit of the Chief, but of the whole 
eneey: That party has ceased to be a 
dble, it has felt the inspiration of a patriotic 
itiment ; individual crotehets have been for- 
nm in a great public reform, and constitu- 
al government itself has proved its effi- 
ny, and is no longer on its trial. Those 
b right who predicted from household suf- 
g? a bolder and a manlier Cabinet than the 
iptry for years had experienced. An appeal 
r our new circumstances to the consti- 
ies On any question of national progress 
justice is sure to be followed by such re- 
* a8 we now behold ; and the party of ob- 
uetion must change their front if they hope 
regain power. 
The House of Lords seems to have some 
sentiment of what is coming. The tri- 
iphant progress and the decided 
ich haye 


University or Lonpon.—On Tuesday next the 
Convocation of this University (now being a consti- 
tuency of upwards of 1,200 members) wil! meet for 
the first time in the new building erected in Burling. 
ton-gardens. ‘The notice-paper contains resolutions 
upon various important questions relating to the 
scope and progress of the university, and, in relation 
to Mr. Forster’s Eadowed Schools Bill, Mr. Holroyd 
Chaplin is to propose a resolution that school exhi- 
bitions which are now, almost without exception, ten- 
able only at Oxford or Cambridge, should be made 
tenable by students proceeding to the University of 
London ; the effect of which would be to give parents 
of the successful competitors for such prizes a wider 
field of choice as to the future career of their sons. 
The stimulus to the course of teaching at the older 
universities by the increased competition which would 
be thus ereated with the more modern system of this 
university, would also be eminently in accordance 
with the spirit of Mr. Forster’s Bill, and it is to be 
hoped that schemes framed under that Bill will en- 
large the utility of school exhibitions in the manner 
suggested. 4 clon 

THE ARCHITECTURAL Exurerrron Socrmry inaugu- 
rated their nineteenth exhibition on Tuésday evening 
last with a soiree and conversazione, at their galleries, 
9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, which was yery well 
|attended. Amongst those present were several lead. 
ing members of the profession. he walls were 
amply covered with a goodly array of well executed 
drawings, sketches, and photographs, many of which 
exhibited a considerable amount of talent, and in- 
cluded the productions (in some instances most 
praiseworthy) of several of the younger aspirants to 
architectural fame. The Exhibition is to remain 
open daily, until July 18th, from nine till five, and on 
Tuesday evenings from six till nine ; and we cordially 
recommend our friends to pay it a visit, 


brought the Trish Church Bill to 
advanced stage must haye sorely 
exed the Bishops and the Conservative 
They have been doing their best to 
1@ truth in dust and noise. Hay- 
| to elicit any damaging ad- 
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very same spirit which gave to the mind of Christ its 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF SOME OF 
THE STUDENTS OF THE COLLEGE 
AT MANCHESTER, YORK, AND LON- 
DON. 


No, If. 

The only student, according to the Roll, who 
entered at York in the year 1804 was Mr. Jonn 
Woopnousz Simpson. In Mr. Hunter's list another 
name precedes—yiz,, that of Frederic Hanbery. 
But this gentleman was only a private pupil of 
Mr. Wellbeloved ; he came from Hamburg, where 
his father (of English extraction, however) resided. 
He continued with Mr. Wellbeloved only one 
year, and then returned to Germany. Mr. Simp- 
Son was the only child of the Rev. John Simpson, 
an able theologian, and for a short time minister, 
first at Nottingham and afterwards at Waltham- 
stow. His only son was, it is believed, destined, 
in the first instance, for the ministry, and. with 
this view was placed under the care of the Rey. 
Timothy Kenrick, of Exeter, It should be men- 
tioned, in connection with the Manchester Aca- 
demy, that a short time before Mr. Kenrick 
opened his house, in the summer of 1799, for 
the reception of divinity and lay students, he 
was invited to undertake the office of Theo- 
logical Tutor and Principal at Manchester, but 
declined the invitation. In the valuable let- 
ter of the Rey. John Kenrick in the last In- 
wirer respecting his father’s academy, Mr. 
gin son’s name is entered as a Jay student. That 
he then purposed studying theology is distinctly 
stated by the late Mr. Hunter, whose knowledge 
of both father and son was intimate, Mr. Simp- 
son was, before going to Exeter, a pupil of Dr. 
Kstlin, at Bristol. Before he finished the course 
of study at York, usually given to laymen, he had, 
says the same authority, ‘wholly given up the 
idea of the ministry.” Mr. J. W. Simpson had in 
his veins the blood of a Bartholomean confessor, 
His mother, when she married her relative, Mr. 
Simpson, was a widow, and bore the name of 
Watson, but she was daughter and heiress of 
Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, of Gainsborough. Both 
were descended from the Rey. John Woodhouse, 
the eminent Nonconformist tutor of Sheriff 
Hales, who, though not actually ejected from 
a living in 1662, was precluded from the mi- 
nistry of the Church of England—for which he 
had prepared himself by a course of university 
study—by the Act of Uniformity. A son of the 
Nonconformist tutor named William Woodhouse 
was ordained for the Presbyterian ministry Aug. 
21, 1702, and in the certificate he is described as 
of Rearsby, in the County of Leicester. This 
family estate is still in possession of the Simpsons. 
Mr. J. W. Simpson continued at York for three 
years, and then went to reside with Mr. Stone, an 
eminent Leicestershire agriculturist, to study farm- 
ing. In 1811 he was placed by his father on the 
estate at Rearsby, which two years after, on that 
parent's death, became his own. He married Jan, 
12, 1813, Mary, the daughter of his friend, Mr. 
Stone, of Knighton, near Leicester. He published 
1816 a selection of his father’s Sermons, and be- 
fore that he had given to the public two Essays 
on the Effects of Christianity and the Sabbath, 
esteeming it, as he stated in the preface, his ‘+ most 
pleasing and bounden duty to comply with the 
wishes or intentions ” of his father by the publica- 
cation of such of his papers as he found prepared 
for the press. Mr. Simpson showed through life 
his respect for the Nonconformist principles of his 
ancestors, and his adherence to the Unitarian 
opinions of his learned father. He died at Rearsby, 
very suddenly, of disease of the heart, Oct. 24, 
1844, leaving a widow and five children. 

In the third session of York College, 1805-6, 
there entered six divinity and three lay students, 
Of the former, two—Henry Davies and Thomas 
Madge—had been students at Exeter, under the 
Rey. Timothy Kenrick, Henry Dayres was born 
near Carmarthen. His parents were Orthodox 
Dissenters, and destined their’son for the ministry, 
and with a view to it had endeayoured to secure 
his admittance to the Academy at Carmarthen. 
According to the statement of Dr. Charles Lloyd 
(who does not, however, mention their names), 
Henry Davies and John Lewis (the latter men- 
tioned in a former article as dying during his 
studentship at York) had received encouragement 
to expect admission to the Academy in due time. 
‘But before the time of fulfilling this promise 
arriyed, the first young man—i.., Henry Davies 
—hbecame suspected of a change of religions sen- 
timents from Calvinism, which the nurse had 
taught him to something like Socinianism. He 
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had maintained in dispute the opinion preferred] gregation in 1812, we know not; that was not 
by Dr. Priestley in his Institutes, that creation is| published. When Dr. Charles Lloyd published 
coeval with the power that produced it, by which | his ‘‘ Life of a Dissenting Minister,” he described 
the difficulty is avoided of an eternity spent by| his friend, Henry Davies, as making ‘a very re- 
the Creator in inactivity, whatever difficulties|spectable figure as a scholar and minister.” 


may attend itself. Without much ceremony he 


The next name on the Roll is Grirrira Roberts. 


and his friends were given to understand that he] As no biographical account of this gentleman is 


could not be admitted as a student for the minis- 
try in that institution.” He quitted the school at 
Carmarthen and went to Exeter, but his stay 
there was brief. For some private reasons not 
explained, he left Mr. Kenrick’s Academy about 
a year before that gentleman’s death. His next 
removal was to Palgrave, where he put himself 
under the tuition of Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Charles 
Lloyd, who was long his kind friend. After re- 
maining at Palgrave about a year and a-half he 
went to York, but entered, not at the beginning 
of the session, but in January, 1805. ‘The ex- 
pression in the ‘‘ Roll” intimating that Mr. 
Davies was ‘‘ transferred from Exeter Academy ” 
might “be interpreted as meaning that he went 
direct from Exeter to York, which was not the 
case. His sermon at the examination at York 
was on ‘Superstition,’ and was remarkable as 
exceeding the regulation length of twenty or 
twenty-five minutes, and running on to within 
ten minutes of an hour. In the Roll, the first 
ministerial engagement mentioned was at Cre- 
diton, in 1808. But the interval was laboriously 
passed in the performance of the united duties of 
tutor in a private family at Ormsby, and of pastor 
to a very small Presbyterian congregation at 
Filby, in the county of Norfolk. He succeeded 
in both situations, Mr. Towers, a son of Dr. 
Joseph Towers, boarden in the family of Mr. 
Fellowes, whose children he taught; he re- 
ceived for his various duties the sum of £50 
per annum. Hence he removed to Crediton, 
were he continued to preach rather more than a 
year. He was during this period of his life assis- 
tant in the private school of the Rey. Dr. Car- 
penter, of Exeter. Early in 1810 he accepted an 
invitation from the congregation worshipping at 
Mary-street, Taunton (in its previous history a 
Baptist Society), to become their pastor. He 
united with his ministerial duties those of school- 
master. In 1815 a junction was effected between 
the Baptist Society of Mary-street and the Pres- 
byterian congregation at Tancred-street. ‘The 
latter had enjoyed the ministerial services of Dr. 
Thomas Amory and the Rev. John Ward, and 
was at the time of Mr. Davies’ ministry in Taun- 
ton under the care of the Rey. John Ludd Fen- 
ner. On Mr. Fenner’s retirement Mr. Davies 
was for a time the sole pastor of the united con- 
gregation; but in 1826 a colleague was found 
by the congregation, in the person of the Rey. 
Thomas W. Horsfield, who removed from Lewes. 
Before this time Mr. Davies had received from the 
University of Glasgow through the kind inter- 
vention of his friend Lloyd, a diploma of Doctor 
of Laws. In the beginning of the year 1820 he 
married Elizabeth, the only child of the Rey. Theo- 
philus Edwards, one of the ministers of the Mint 
Chapel, at Exeter. The marriage was, but for the 
early death of the wife, a very happy one—both 
her parents removing to ‘l'aunton to live with Dr. 
and Mrs. Davies. But she died in giving birth to 
achild (which did not survive) in November of 
that same year. A very pathetic obituary notice 
of the deceased lady was sent to the Monthly Re- 
pository by Dr. Chas. Lloyd. In 1827 Dr. Davies 
withdrew from the ministry at Taunton, but con- 
tinued his school. ‘The colleagueship had not 
tended to the happiness of the pastor or the com- 
fort of the congregation. After a time he formed 
a second matrimonial alliance; his wife being a 
lady at Ilminster. A son and daughter (of which 
the latter only survives) were the offspring. 
About the year 1834 Dr. Davies quitted Taunton 
and settled in London—but did not there connect 
himself with ministerial duty. Circumstances in- 
duced him, however, to resume it in 1837 or 1838 
—and he settled at Gloucester—succeeding there 
the Rey. Geo, B. Brock, who removed to Swansea. 
Most unfortunately—much of his property was 
invested in Spanish bonds. The loss he sustained | 
when the crash of that stock took place overthrew 
his mind, and on the circumstances of his death, 
which took place at Gloucester, July 12, 1848, we 
cannot dwell. In the days of his prosperity, 
though not free from infirmity of temper, he was 
a genial companion, and one who delighted in the 
exercise of hospitality and other manifestations of 
friendship. Whether he printed anything, besides 
a funeral sermon for a lady of the Taunton con- 


known to us to exist, we subjoin the few particu- 
lars we have gathered respecting him, He wasa 
native of South Wales, the son of a farmer, near 
Carmarthen; his father’s farm adjoined that of 
the family of Henry Davies. He had three years’ 
training at the Grammar School of Carmarthen, 
and then four at the Presbyterian Academy 
there. On quitting the Academy, he went as 
a temporary supply to Crediton, filling up a 
portion of the gap between the ministry of Mr. 
James Holt and that of Mr. John Edwards. As 
no ministerial engagement of a more perma- 
nent kind offered itself, he was advised to spend a 
year at York College; this he accordingly did, 
being admitted at the beginning of the session 
1805. At the Examination, 1806, the subject of his 
sermon was the Constitution of the Primitive 
Church, After spending a year or twoas assistant 
jn a school in the neighbourhood of London, he 
obtained at Warminster an engagement as a settled 
minister, succeeding the Rey. Theophilus Browne, 
on that gentleman’s removal to York, to undertake 
the office of Classical Tutor. The Presbyterian 
congregation at Warminster, though of consider- 
able antiquity, was in a struggling and precarious 
condition. Having a small endowment, it was 
enabled by the generous aid of one much esteemed 
family to exist until very lately. In consequence 
of the death of Mr. Wansey, and the removal of 
his family, the place is now closed, and the endow- 
ment has passed away to other uses. Mr. Roberts’s 
ministrations here continued for seventeen years. 
It should be mentioned that he had, at the time 
he settled at Warminster, an invitation to go to 
Cirencester, where he had preached for several 
months in the year 1807. During the last five 
years of his residence at Warminster he had the 
comforts of a domestic establishment, having in 
1820 married Miss Churchill, of Exeter. Mr. 
Samuel Roberts, who studied at Manchester, 
1844-1849, and who graduated in the Univer- 
sity of London, with the highest Mathematical 
honours, was his son. From Warminster Mr. 
Roberts removed to Hackney, in the hope of es- 
tablishing a boarding-school, but his success was 
inconsiderable. During his residence in the 
neighbourhood of London he had no ministerial 
charge, but preached frequently for Mr. Aspland 
at Hackney, and for other of his brethten in the 
ministry. In this matter he was always willing 
at the shortest notice to be of service. In the 
year 1830 he re-entered the ministry, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. George Lee, at Boston. His 
last ministerial change was to Kirkstead —a 
humble cure in the county of Lincoln, near 
Horncastle. Here the learned Dr. John Taylor 
did not disdain to spend the first eighteen years 
of his ministry. By a considerable endowment of 
the place by one of the Disney family, the con- 
tinuance of Nonconformist worship was secured, 
It was, indeed, for a time endangered by the 
arts of a gentleman who owned the neighbour- 
ing estate, early in the present century. A trial 
took place at the assizes at Lincoln in 1812, which 
restored the endowment to the uses designed by 
its founder. Here, subsequently, the worthy 
Richard Wright, after a laborious ministerial and 
missionary life, found a quiet resting-place, and 
here his last efforts to propagate a pure but evan- 
gelical Christianity were made, and here, in 
1836, he sank to rest. Mr. Roberts went to Kirk- 
stead soon after, and in this comfortable retreat 
the last twenty years of his life were spent. He 
died in the year 1857. The farm with which the 
chapel at Kirkstead is endowed consists of a hun- 
dred and forty acres. ‘The next name in the Roll 
is that of one who, after fifty years of labour in 
the ministry, never surpassed in effectiveness and 
continued popularity, now enjoys a serene old age, 
and still finds happy exercise for his mind in the 
preparation for the press of various works —deyo- 
tional, homiletic, and critical—all of which dis- 
play refined taste, elevated piety, and profound 
interest in Scripture. Distant be the day when 
it will be decorous to dwell in detail on his varied 
services to scriptural truth and practical religion. 

Then follows in this interesting Roll Joun Gooca 
RosBers (clarum et venerabile nomen!). Of this 
excellent man and eloquent preacher a biographical 
memoir from the pen of his friend, Rey. J. J. 


ie 


‘of the Manchester Academy in Dr. Barnes’s and 


ministry. 


4 
5 
Tayler, was printed in the Christian Reformer — 
(N.S. Vol. x. 843-352), and republished in connec- ya 
tion with a posthumous volume of Mr. Robberds’s 
sermons. ‘Chis and the funeral address and ser< _ 
mon, published by Rev. William Gaskell, Mr. — 
Robberds’s colleague, leave little unsaid. One or — 
two slight additions must therefore suffice. Mr._ 
Robberds was, we believe, the eldest of seven chil- 
dren. <A sister of his became the wife of Rey. 4 
Thomas Crompton Holland, another, a younger — 
sister, who long had the happy privilege of living 
in the immediate neighbourhood of her brother, — 
and enjoying his public services at Cross-street 
Chapel, Manchester, became the wife of the late 
excellent Mr. Samuel Alcock, and is, we believe, 
the sole survivor of the family of Mr. John Rob- — 
berds, of Norwich. Of Mr. Robberds’s school- — 
days at Norwich, under Dr. Forster, some inte- — 
resting particulars, furnished by the late Gresham 
Professor of Music, Kdward Taylor, appear in Mr. i 
Tayler’s memoir. In addition to what is there 
said of Dr. Forster, it may be added that Mr. bs 
Robberds’s schoolmaster had,in theexaminationat 
} 
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Cambridge for the classical gold medals founded — 
by the Duke of Newcastle, Gilbert Wakefield — 
as his sole competitor. Forster being Wake- 
field’s senior by three years, and having had the 
advantage of a full training at Eton, carried off 
the first medal. Wakefield intimates, however, 
that he was no mathematician, and when the first 
classes went to Clare Hall to solve problems, this 
Gold Medallist confessed his total ignorance, and 
snuffed the candles, while the others worked at 
their papers. The whole passage is characteristic 
of Gilbert Wakefield’s sarcastic genius, and will 
amuse those who turn to it. Before leaving col- 
lege Mr. Robberds had acquired no mean reputa- 
tion asa preacher. During his last college vaca- 
tion he supplied the pulpit at Filby, and when not 
engaged there preached in the Octagon Chapel at 
Norwich. Those services created a strong impres- 
sion in his favour at Norwich, and this was greatly 
strengthened by his continuous services at the 
Octagon during the few months which followed 
the close of his college course. The desire of the 
Norwich congregation to secure his services per- 
manently was thwarted by the stronger claims of 
the congregation at Manchester. There appeared 
in the Monthly Repository for August, 1811 (Vol. 
vi. p. 471), a letter addressed by V. F. (Vigilit 
Filius, Vigilius, being the signature of the Rey. 
W. Turner, of Wakefield, in Priestley’s Theologi- 
cal Repository) to a young Dissenting minister 
about to settle with a congregation. ‘The writer | 
was the venerable William Turner, of Newcastle, 
and the young minister whom he addressed was 
Mr. Robberds. ‘The letter is characterised by 
great good sense, and contains practical sugges-— 
tions, which any young minister may receive with 
advantage. Before the close of the year 1811 
Mr. Robberds was connected with the writer of 
that letter by a closer bond than that of friend- 
ship, as he married Mary, Mr. Turner’s elder 
daughter. The recent removal of that ex- 
cellent lady enables the writer to express 
his intense admiration of her character, espe- 
cially as a pastor’s wife. Her beautiful simpli- 
city and goodness—and especially her absolute 
freedom from selfishness, combined with the prac~ 
tical good sense which she derived from her 
father, made her an helpmate indeed toa minister. 
She combined with her practical benevolence the 
intellectual ability which distinguished other mem- __ 
bers of her family, and could enter with easeand 
pleasure on any of the subjects which engaged the _ 
attention of her husband and his more gifted | 
friends. The poor of her neighbourhood wel- 


comed her with grateful delight ; and in the wide _ 
circle of her husband’s wealthy friends there was _ 
no one who did not think it a privilege to reveive _ 
her as a guest. Her single infirmity, deafhess, 
brought out her amiability in strong light. 
She never manifested that impatience which 
the deaf sometimes display from their inability 


to participate in the pleasure of a general con- € 
versation. Her invariable attendance once é-day 
in public worship, even to the day of her de- — 
parture from life, showed the strength of her sym~ — 
pathy with others. The early married life of Mr. 
and Robberds was spent in one of the houses _ 
in Mosley-street, which had formed the buildings © 


Mr, Walker's days. ‘Two of their sons, Mr. 
Charles William and Mr. John Robberds, entered 
York College, the former in 1829, the latter ir 

1832, and both have done good service since in th. 
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ace, will not rest till their Church obtains 
zhts to those accorded to the Catholics. 
these rights and to draw up a new con- 
for the Church is one object of the Con- 
summoned to meet at Worms on the 31st 
%6 the 21st as mentioned in a ‘previous 
The second object of this meeting is to 
he action to be taken by the Protestants 
ace to the Papal Gicumenical Council. 
Jlwamontane papers of Germany refer 
+ to the action of the High Church party 
md, and of the Orthodox Lutherans in 
as affording reason to hope for the sub- 
' these two Churches to the Papal power. 
story of the Protestantenverein justifies 
tation that it will be a strong safeguard 
1¢ fulfilment of this hope so far as Ger- 
concerned; that it will gain as great a 
w true Protestant principles in Hesse 
as it has already gained in Baden, and 
coming meeting in Worms may be as 
le in the history of the German National 
‘¢ Church of the future as that event in 
career which has made the old city so 
(the annals of Protestantism. 


GAL RIGHTS OF DISSENTING 
MINISTERS. 


opening of the Court yesterday morning, 
cellor Stuart delivered a written judgment 
ve case, the pleadings of which, it may be 
ed, were heard some weeksago. ‘I'he issue 
interest to Nonconformist ministers and 
ns, Where strife has unfortunately arisen. 
dant, the Rey. Mr, Gordon, pastor of an In- 
congregation at Reading, of Presbyterian 
ring an open Trust-deed and endowment, 
issession of the pulpit and enjoyment of the 
t in opposition to the will of a majority 
2 trustees and congregation. He based his 
ithe nature of the Trust, the usages of the 
tonal body, and the absence of any specified 
@ engagement of his services as minister. 
fined that he had an irrevocable right to 
‘pulpit during life on good behayiour, and 
§ as much his freehold as was the pulpit of 
‘incumbent, 
nour decided that none of these positions 
vised by the law, and gaye his judgment 
\intiff with costs. He ruled that the mi- 
t voluntary congregation, in the absence of 
je contract, has no irrevocable rights apart 
jority thereof; that a chapel endowment is 
nefit of the congregation; and that the sa- 
‘ed by the minister is remuneration for ser. 
he time being, nota freehold; that the mi- 
merely the tenafit at will of the trustees ; 


to ensure the reasonable harmony that is. 


‘9 acts of united worship, the minority must 
(the majority, or secede from the society. 
ad the absurdity and the confusion that 
i@ by the establishment of the doctrine of 
e rights in a Nonconformist church, if even 
dual or a few could prevail over many; and 
asis of every community, civil or religious, 
ibmission of the minority, The status of a 
| minister the law respects, and would pro- 
twas the result of a voluntary contract, and 
a.definite object—worship, edification ; the 
tof which object was not consistent with 
i the part of the minister in defiance of the 
iluntary support of his flock. 

‘ading case has for a length of time been a 
regret and of attempted mediation, and the 
tdgment has been predicted; but the pro- 
id expensive litigation will not be in yain if 
) a better acquaintance with the state of the 
thus nips in the bud those petty misunder- 
which in the end result in the destruction 
ogregation, the scandal of religion, and the 
4 minister, 


tab, M.P., was on Monday presented with a 
al by the women of Bradford, and his wife 
‘hter were made participators in the tribute. 
cription, from which the event reg-~lted, was 
ied as an expression on the part of the ladies 
ord of sympathy with Mr. Miall after his de- 
vember; but Mr. Miall’s subsequent election 
his friends of the unenfranchised sex to turn 
aonstration into the celebration of a victory. 
400 was obtained, and with this a library of 
‘8 purchased for Mr. Miall, a timepiece and 
ra for Mrs, Miall, and a pianoforte for Miss 
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‘BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF SOME OF 


THE STUDENTS OF THE COLLEGE 
AT MANCHESTER, YORK, AND LON- 


DON. 
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The next name on the Roll of York students is 
one now almost forgotten, though he once gaye 
promise of great public usefulness. But it is 
well, where the recital will not pain surviving 
friends, to mention failures as well as successes. 
JouN Rupp was a native of Manchester, brought 
up amongst the “Orthodox” Dissenters. His 
family were members of the Independent congre- 
gation, which at the beginning of this century 
worshipped at the chapel in Cannon-street. As 
he was designed for the Nonconformist ministry, 
he went to the Hoxton Academy. The institution 
referred to must not be confounded with that 
bearing a similar name which in the last century 
was under the tutorial care of Dr. Samuel Morton 
Savage, Dr. Kippis, and Dr. Abraham Rees. 
That liberal institution was dissolved in 1785. A 
few years afterwards an ‘‘ Orthodox” Academy 
was established on the same site, over which the 
Rey. Robert Simpson—an Independent minister, 
of Bolton, Lancashire—was called to preside. He 
was Mr. Rudd’s tutor in theology. After com- 
pleting the Hoxton course, Mr. Rudd settled with 
a respectable congregation of Orthodox Dissenters 
at Nottingham. Being led to review his theolo- 
gical conclusions on several controverted questions, 
he found himself too unsettled in his opinions to 
continue his services to an Orthodox society. Pos- 
sibly his intimacy with the Rev. James Tayler, the 
much respected Unitarian minister of thattown, had 
helped him on in his advances to heterodox views. 
He now felt the desirableness of a more thorough, 
dispassionate and critical reading of Scripture, and 
was advised to study theology at York, under Mr. 
Wellbeloved. He had made the acquaintance of 
the Rey. Thomas Belsham, who through life was 
the friendly adviser and helper of earnest theo- 
logical inquirers, and from him he received a va- 
Iuable present of theological books. The session 
was somewhat advanced, but arrangements were 
made for Mr. Rudd to be received at York, where 
he arrived March 6, 1806. The following vaca- 
tion he spent, through the mediation of Mr. Bel- 
sham, with the Unitarian congregation at Ply- 
mouth. At the close of the year he went to 
preach as a candidate at Bury St. Edmunds, and 
received an invitation from the congregation there, 
which he accepted. His public services were gene- 
rally acceptable. During the latter part of his 
second session at York he was occasionally called 
upon to preach at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, during 
the illness of the Rev. William Wood. While 
minister at Bury the estimation in which he was 
held by the Unitarians of East Anglia was shown 
by his being selected to preach a sermon to the 
congregation at Norwich in behalf of York Col- 
lege. he sermon, as reported in the Monthly 
Repository (Vol. If., 1807), was appropriate and 
spirited, and was followed by a collection—proba- 


bly the first made in that part of England—in aid 


of the College funds. Mr. Rudd left Bury in 
May, 1809, and removed to Preston, in Lanca- 
shire. About this time the subject of the public 
use of liturgies by Unitarians was much discussed. 


‘Mr. Radd, being in favour of their adoption, com- 


posed and compiled a volume of prayers for public 
use. It was, we believe, in use only for a short 


time at Preston, and we never heard of its being 
adopted elsewhere. 


Daring his ministry in Lan- 
cashire Mr. Rudd was a member of the Quarterly 
Meeting of Ministers in and around Manchester. 
He preached the sermon at aster in 1809, and 
carried, after a little opposition, a project for the 
formation of a Religious Tract Society. On the 
removal of the late Rey. Edward Higginson 
from Stockport to Derby, there was some talk 
about Mr. Rudd’s removal to the former place, 
but it came to nothing. Mr. Rudd was fond 
of studying science and natural history, and was 
elected a Fellowof the Linnean Society, He put out 
a prospectus of a work on the ‘* Botany of Lanca- 
shire,” but whether it was ever published we know 
not. He was elected President of a Literary and 
Philosophical Society which then existed in Pres- 
ton, and still, we believe,in some shape exists. Not- 
withstanding all these indications of intellectual 
and religious activity, Mr. Rudd’s usefulness as a 
minister soon declined. What the cause of his 
failure was, no contemporary notice we have met 
with explains. Certain it is that he left Preston 
in 1812, Mr. Richard Wright, visiting the town 


specific character. 


very same spirit which gave to the mind of Christ its 
The reproduction of the same 
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soon afler, found the congregation in a depressed 
state, haying been some months without a minis- 
ter. Mr. Rudd made several attempts to re-enter 
the ministry, but without success. He was occa- 
sionally heard of as a scientific lecturer at Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Leicester, and other places in 
England and Ireland ; but it is very rarely that a 
man in this country obtains in this way a compe- 
tent living. He tried tuition, but with little 
better success. He gave out that he had left the 
Unitarians, but it would rather seem that they 
first left him. Of his career after the year 1817 
we find no trace, 
dead,” is probably all that remains to be told of 
one whose youthful promise of intellectual distinc- 
tion and religious usefulness was, at a compara- 
tively early period, dried up like the early dew. 

The name that follows in the Roll is Save. 
MarsLanD, a lay student, who went through the 
full curriculum prescribed for the laity, namely, 
three years. He was the son of an eminent cot- 
ton-spinner of Manchester, and himself, on the 
completion of his education, went into the busi- 
ness. He was, before he entered the College, a 
pupil of the Rev. Joseph Bealey, of Cockey- 
Moor (now Ainsworth). Whether he was related 
to the Marsland family of Stockport we know not. 
Mr. Henry Marsland, of Woodbank, near Stock- 
port, sat for some years as the representative of 
the Liberal party in Stockport, and his younger 
brother, Mr. Peter Marsland, a magistrate for 
the county of Chester, was (1824-1826) a lay 
student at York College. Mr. Samuel Marsland 
died in 1847. 

The name that succeeds in the Roll is that of 
one who, in a particular walk of literature—ar- 
cheology and genealogy—distinguished himself 
above all his contemporaries, JosepH Hunrer. We 
preface our remarks on him by correcting the Roll 
as to the date of his entrance. He himself fixes the 
date (see MSS. in British Museum) of his entrance 
on his studies at York ‘‘ November 26, 1805.” Tt 
is not difficult to account for the date given in the 
Roll, January, 1806. ‘This would be the beginning 
of the quarter, which ensued after his entering 
the College. 

Of this eminent man various obituary articles 
were published at the time of his death; but we 
must be permitted to express some surprise that 
no adequate biographical account of his life and 
literary labours has appeared. Of his correspond- 
ence and biographical collections there is a long 
series of volumes purchased by the trustees of the 
British Museum which would afford invaluable 
materials to the writer of his life. Of his ances- 
tors, he himself printed, but did not publish, a very 
remarkable narrative, comprehending particulars 
respecting no less than eleven generations of them. 
It bears this title, ‘‘ Gens Sylvestrina ” (he traces 
his descent from the noted family of Sylvester), 
“Memorials of Some of My Good and Religious 
Ancestors ; or, Eleven Generations of a Puritan 
Family. By Joseph Hunter, a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries.” It is very much to be 
desired that this should be published, containing 
as it does much literary and biographical matter 
of general interest. Should the life of Mr. Hun- 
ter ever appear, this would, of course, supply the 
introductory chapter. 

He was born February 6, 1783, at Sheffield—a 
town which rejoices in the fame of some distin- 
tinguished natives in the last age or two—com- 
prehending the names of Chantrey, Pye-Smith, 
Montgomery, Elliot, and Samuel Bailey. His 
father, Michael Hunter, a manufacturer of cut- 
lery, was a zealous Presbyterian—a ward of the 
Rev. Joseph Evans, the minister of the Upper 
Chapel in that town. It was after this good man 
that the subject of this note was named Joseph. 
The early death of his mother led to his being 
adopted and educated by Mr. and Mrs, Evans. His 
own account of this portion of his life is remarkable. 
“* Thad been accustomed, from my earliest infancy, 
to ba very much at the house of Mr, Evans, who, 
as well as Mrs, Evans, entertained an affection for 
their ward (my father, who had many engaging 
qualities), which was almost parental, and who 
were most affectionately attached to my mother. 


All this affection at length centred strongly upon - 


me, and induced them, having no children, and 
having recently lost their only nephew, to take upon 
themselves the entire care of me. LI was formally 
adopted by them, lived ever thenceforth with them, 
and was treated by them in all respects as their 
child. Indeed, recalling the days now long passed 
and friends now long buried, I remember with 
affection and gratitude his care, which was 


— 
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more than paternal, and her love, which was 
Their adoption 
of me, as they often told me, was according to 
the Roman custom, and only wanted the legal 
forms, because the Nnglish constitution had noé, 
like the Roman, made provision for the case. It 
was ratified by the consent of all parties in- 
terested in both families, and in a manner 
of peculiar solemnity, the two sisters of Mrs. 
Evans especially expressing their full concur- 
rence. I could know little or nothing of what 
was going on, for I was only five or six years of 
age, but Ihave now in my possession the costly 


more than a mother’s love. 


“memorial which was prepared at the time with 


the attestation of the four parties on the side of 


the adopting family, and those of my father and 
my mother’s mother, of an event of which in due 
time Ishould be awake to the importance.” Of his 
warm and reverent affection for the excellent per- 
sons who thus adopted him Mr, Hunter hasleft re- 
peated testimonies in his letters and journals, which 
are very honourable to both parties. Another quo- 
tation from this family history will interest our 
readers:—‘‘ Both my second parents were, like 
myself, of Puritan origin, sprung from those who 
had been ministers, confessors, and founders, I 
was thus placed under the same inflnonces under 
which I should have lived if I had remained with 
my own family, only they were stronger; for 
nothing could exceed the anxiety of Mr. Evans to 
bring me up in a devoted attachment to the sect 
of which he was a most worthy minister.” 
Lhe Rey. Joseph Evans did not publish any 
thing. The account which Mr. Hunter gives of 
his views of religious truth is, therefore, particu- 
larly important. At the same time it must be in- 
terpreted—with the remembrance that it was writ- 
ten at a time when he had receded from the 
Strong attachment he once felt for’ Unitarian 
opinions, and was disposed to dwell chiefly 
on what Mr. Yates happily styles ‘the dig- 
nified uniformity, the graceful tranquillity, the 
inward peace, the blameless morality, and the 
assiduous unostentatious beneficence,” which were 
prized by the Old Dissenters of the last century as 
the essence of religion. After speaking of Mr. 
Kyans's attachment to the sect amongst whom he 
ministered, Mr. Hunter continues thus: “ But it 
was to him more as a political than a religious 
institution. He thought exceedingly little of re- 
ligious controversies and religious peculiarities, 
He had settled himself in a system early in life 
which underwent no change. But it consisted 
chiefly of the very simplest truths, His religion 
was to do justly, to love mercy, to walk humbly, 
to cultivate the habit of devotion, to realise the 
constant presence of one great and good God, who 
knows all our thoughts, and who will one day call 
every man to account. He detested above all 
things pretensions of religion where the morality 
was not pure, and a main object in all his 
public and private instruction was to beat 
down all reliances where men cannot come into 
the presence of their Maker with clean hands 
anda pure heart. He regarded the instructions 
of Jesus Christ as the best rules of life, hereceived 
him as a teacher sent from God. He had no un- 
certainty respecting the Gospel miracles, and he 
built his hopes of a resurrection on the resurrec- 
tion of our Saviour from the dead. His life was 
one of continual devotion and active charity. But 
it has struck me in later times, remembering how 
day by day I was under his influence, that he 
hever sought to make me acquainted eyen with 
the main heads of the great Christian controversy ; 
nor was it till I became a student for the Chris- 
tian ministry in the Presbyterian College at York 
that I was introduced to much acquaintance with 
the peculiarities of religious Opinion which had 
supplanted the dostrine of the Puritans and of 
the Presbyterian founders, And what, in this 
respect he was and did, that I believe to have 
been to the beginning of the presentcentury thepre- 
vailing practice of nearly all the ministers in the 
Presbyterian congregations.” Ag Mr. Hunter did 
not enter York College till towards the end of 1805 
hehad then nearly attained the age of twenty-three, 
‘This was in part occasioned by his having been 
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to him in after life. 


congregation there, 


correspondent and intimate friend was Mr. Moult 


a Presbyterian minister of Rotherham and Leeds 


once a place and influence. 


convivial meetings of the young men ‘“ Mr 


and the tone of thought.” 
meals of the students Mr. 


sided, and when the accomplishments 


York College life that Mr. Kenrick, in his inter- 
esting and most valuable memoir of the Rey. 


Charles Wellbeloved, referred :—‘* From 1803 to 
1811, as there were no separate buildings allotted 


to the College, the students were lodged either in 
Mr. Wellbelovyed’s own house, which, however, 
could accommodate only a small part of them, or 
in lodgings in the neighbourhood. Meals were 
taken in his house, and lectures delivered in a 
room which had been built contiguously to his for- 
mer school-room, now appropriated to the Library, 
which had been removed from Warrington to Man- 
chester, and from Manchester to York. The incon- 
venience of this plan was not felt while the number 
of students was small, but became very perceptible 
asit increased. Yet, notwithstanding the encroach- 
ment made upon the privacy of his family, I be- 
lieve that after the two first years were past, he 
felt himself more at ease, and enjoyed more the 
relation between himself and his pupils than at 
any subsequent period. Meeting at meal-times 
without the restraints of the class-room, and in 
numbers not exceeding those of a large family, 
there was an opportunity for familiar conversa- 
tion, especially in the evening, and the cultiva- 
tion of a feeling of personal friendship, such ag 
was scarcely possible under the system subse- 
quently introduced and with increased numbers, 
When I mention the names of Madge, Hunter, 
Astley, Robberds, William Turner, Yates, aud 
Hincks, among those who were students in this 
first stage of the College, it will be readily under- 
stood that the pleasant and improving intercourse 
of the tutor and his pupils would produce the 
affection and esteem which prevailed between 
them throughout life” (pp. 94-95). At the Col- 
lege examination (1808) Mr. Hunter chose as the 
subject of his oration ‘The Sentiments of the 
Hebrews respecting a Future State,” 

On leaving York, in the summer of 1809, Mr. 
Hunter went, in the first instance, as a temporary 
supply of the Octagon pulpit at Ni orwich, but be- 
fore the close of the year remoyed to Bath, as the 
elected minister of the Trim-street congregation, 
in succession to the Rey. Thomas Broadhurst, 
Here Mr. Hunter passed twenty-four years, oc- 
cupied by pastoral duties and literary labours of 
a very diversified character. As it was the dis- 


placed in the business house of a Sheffield manu- 
facturer, Mr. Hatfield, a plain but intelligent and 
very worthy man, who was one of the membors of 
the Upper Chapel congregation. The appropria- 
tion of Mr. Hunter's years, between leaving school 
and his attaining to manhood, to trade, he ever 
looked back upon with regret, and with some little 
indignation as so much waste of time. In this 
he was mistaken, as he probably acquired know- 


tinction of one of his redecessors, Dr. Bennet 
Stevenson, to takea lend rt in the establish- 
ment of the Bath hospital, to Mr. Hunter belonged 
the merit of helping to establish the Literary Insti- 
tution. It was through his influence that its library 
became stored with so fine a collection of county 
histories and other works illustrative of topography 
andarcheology. As early as 1812 Mr. Hunter had 
sketched out a plan for an institution of the kind, 
but limited almost to the formation of a library. At 


ledge and habits of exactness which were useful 
The specimens which remain 
of his early correspondence (part of it during his 
continuance in trade) show tastes more mature 
than his years, and indicate some of the favourite 
ursuits of after life. One early and very intimate 
riend and correspondent was the late Mr. J. Ed- 
dowes Bowman, formerly a banker at Wrexham, a 
man of varied knowledge. Mr. Bowman, in early life, 
was of Nantwich, and belonged to the Presbyterian 
From Nantwich Mrs. Evans 
came, being the daughter of a worthy minister 
there—the Rev. Thomas Haynes. Another early 


of Wyckersley, near Rotherham, descended from 


Mr. Hunter’s age and matured tastes, when he 
joined the studious circle at York, gave him at 
One of his distin- 
guished fellow-students has recorded that at the 


Hunter's discreet judgment and cultivated taste 
gave a decided bias to the current of conversation 
At the every-day 
Wellbeloved pre- 
and 
amiability of the tutor and the abilities of 
many of his. early pupils are remembered, it 
will be easily believed that the conversation at 
these simple academic symposia was of a high 
order, and was very improving to all present. 
Traditions of the pleasantness of the intercourse 
between the tutor and his pupils at this time long 
continued in the college, and students of a later 
date, who had comparatively few opportunities of 
meeting their venerated Principal out of the class- 
room, looked back on the advantages enjoyed by 
those who had gone before them with a feeling 
approaching to envy. It was to this period of 
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the time this simple scheme was thought impr 
ticable. The institution opened in 1825 was 
a wider basis. Three poets of aaah assister 
the inaugural festivities—Bowles, Crabbe ; 
Moore, It was in the year following that } 
Hunter read before the members of the institut 
a very interesting essay ‘On the Connection 
Bath with the pay and Science of Englan 
Those who are so fortunate as to ae a copy 
this address, especially as published in an enlar; 
form in 1853, will recognise in it a model 
men of local literary history. It would bo wel 
every city and district had its occasional liter, 
historiographer. If private friendship and imp 
fect knowledge should lead some writers to ex; 
gerate the relative importance of their Dii Minoi 
public opinion would generally rectify the err 
As it is, many local benefactors pass away 1 
chronicled—save by the ephemeral notice of 1 
newspaper of the city or county. The instituti 
at Bath had for its president Mr. James Hey we 
Markland, between whom and Mr. Hunter 
unbroken friendship existed nearly halfa centu 
It was at Bath that Mr. Hunter prepared a 
published his two great topographical works 
Hallamshire and the Deanery of Doncaster—bc 
of which at once took, and have since retained 
high place in works of their class. At Sheffi 
the publication was received with enthusias 
His fellow-townsmen paid him many marks 
honour—one was to place his portrait, by Picke 
gill, in the Cutlers’ Hall. Of the many voices tt 
sounded the praise of “ Hallamshire,” none probal 
was more welcome to its author than that of | 
early friend and distinguished fellow-townsm 
James Montgomery. Some of his words were: 
“ ‘While we range over the adjacent country wi 
his pages in recollection, we see Hallamshire as 
was, not less than as it is. He has rebuilt @ 
castle at the bridge, and the manor-house on #) 
hill; he has raised from the dust into life and a 
tivity again the Talbots and the Howards of ¢ 
old times. In pomp of chivalry, and followed } 
long retinues of vassals, our imagination may b 
hold them parading their magnificent park, whe 
the trees of centuries (long since fallen before #1 
desolating axe) are reinstated in their ancie 
grandeur, and stand thick over all the groun 
Nay, within the very inclosure, hallowed by 
a sad as well as proud remembrance, where 
of Scotland, during her cruel captivity, was 
‘customed to wander and weep, we may follow] 
footsteps in the light which our learned topogra 
has thrown around them.” One of the many 
sant friendships formed by Mr. Hunter during” 
residence at Bath was that with the accomplish 
Benjamin Heywood Bright. He was one of # 
sons of Mr. Richard Bright, of Ham Green, a ples 
sant mansion situated on the Avon, near the gp 
where it falls into the Severn. At that time 
family were connected with the Lewin’s Mead Cor 
gregation, Bristol. The correspondence of the: 
two congenial spirits, ranging over poetry, history 
and antiquities, is preserved in the British Musem 
Library, and will be often referred to by stude 
and critics. Mr. Bright died before he had 
pleted the chief of his literary schemes, and thu 
failed to achieve the reputation which all that kney 
him anticipated. The sale catalogue of his librar 
disclosed a singularly rare collection of early Englis 
poems and plays, &c. The preface was prepare 
by Mr. Hunter and Mr. Rodd, the eminent deale 
in old books, In 1833 Mr. Hunter left Bath, ans 
then his ministry closed. He became assistan 
keeper of the Public Records, an office for whidl 
his tastes and acquirements well fitted him, Hi 
public duties were incessant, and this circumstance: 
prevented his giving to the world many biographi 
cal and other works, for which he had been long 
collecting materials. Mr. Hunter’s residence 
London enabled him to render the most yaluabl 
assistance to his friends who, as members of the 
Trust under the will of Dame Sarah Hewley, 
were exposed to a long and anxious Chancery 
suit by the attacks of certain relators. of the 
Independent body. It was by his counsel that 
the line of defence was adopted—that the 
bond of union amongst English mere 
| 
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was one of freedom, and did not necessarily i 
any particalar theological dogmas. His ‘* Histo 
cal Defence” of the Trustees, and his pamj 
criticising Mr. Joshua Wilson’s publications om{ 
other side, abound with erudition in the mat ; 
English Presbyterian history. The writer : 
before him in Mr. Hunter's autograph the 
ofan elaborate petition in behalf of the Di 
Chapels Bill, It ¥ . never presen 


i — In it he describes himself as “a 
{ the Presbyterian denomination of En, 

genters.” ‘The petition details the his 

Upper Chapel congregation, so far as it bore on 
the matter in hand. A passage or two relating 
to his Nonconformist ancestors may be quoted :— 
** Your Petitioner also humbly submits that in 
the original body of trustees are two persons from 
whom he is lineally descended, and that he is col- 
laterally descended from the gentleman, one of the 
two contractors in the purchase of the ground, 
who conveyed it to the original body of trustees, 
and who laid the first stone, whence it may rea- 
sonably be inferred that he was a principal con- 
tributor to the expense. Your petitioner also 
submits that another of his forefathers was in- 
cluded in an indictment for holding a conventicle 
in the time of Charles II., when (one of) the five 
pastors of the congregation, Mr. Timothy Jollie, 
was also indicted, convicted, and imprisoned.” In 
another clause of the petition Mr. Hunter states 
the important fact that there has been no Orthodox 
preaching within the walls of the Upper Chapel at 
Sheffield since the year 1740. 
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fHB AUTHORISED VERSION. 
The Nonconformist, in a review of - 
rd’s and Mr. Ainslie’s recent translatic 
ew Testament, characterises them bot} 
emely yaluable, not only in themsely: 
reparing the way for what is much nee¢ 
pviewer has the following strong prote 
iling superstition in favour of 

rsion :— 

It requires no little boldness in any 
flues his own reputation for orthodoxy t¢ 
pvision of our “Authorised Version” ¢ 
estament, for the jealousy which guard 
lus receptus, but even the English 
f it, is as intense as it is irrational, It 
een expected that the stronger a man 


@ his desire to attain to perfect accu 
ext, but so far is this from being the 
vith few exceptions, those who insist 
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‘BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF SOME OF 
“THE STUDENTS OF THE COLLEGE 
AT MANCHESTER, YORK, AND LON-| 


DON, oi 

ER OG 
Wititam Turner.—Jn a former article refe- 
rence was made to the recent departure of Mrs. 
Robberds, the last surviving member of the 
Turner family. It is a very remarkable fact. that 
for nearly a century and a-half there were mem- 
bers of that family carrying on in England the 
work of the ministry. The earliest minister in 
the family of whom we have any knowledge was 
the Rev. sf ohn Turner, who early in the last cen- 
ury was settled at Preston. Unlike all his descend- 
snts, he was a stern man, alike in his theology 
nd his temper. However, let it be remembered 
» his honour that he did the work of a patriot in 
the rebellion of 1715, of which Preston was the 
principal scene of action. He did not, in behalf 
of the reigning monarch, decline military service, 
and for his part in it received the thanks. of 
General Willes. A less creditable anecdote re- 
specting him has survived in tradition. When, 
some years after, his son William was preaching 
in his father’s meeting-house at Kuutsford, and 
was giving utterance to some of the liberal theo- 
logical views which he had imbibed at the 
Academy at Findern, from his worthy tutor, 
Dr. Latham, John Turner’s ire was roused, 
and in indignant tones he ordered his heterodox 
son to come down from the pulpit. This incident 
| must have occurred in the very early preaching 
| days of William ‘Turner, probably in the interval 
| between his leaving the Acadeniy at Findern and 
entering Glasgow College, i.¢., in 1736. John 
Turner, the father, died in 1737. In the same 
year William Tarner passed through the required 
examination before the Cheshire Presbytery, and 
was admitted as “a candidate for the ministry.” 
But his actual ordination did not take place till 
| 1739, Aug. 7, although he had been more than a 
| year preaching at Allostock. He chose for his thesis 
the safe subject of the Lord’s Supper. The preacher 
on the occasion was the Rey. Thos. Haines, then of 
Nantwich, afterwards of Sheffield. Of the first 
William Turner’s long ministry—iirst at Allostock, 
| then at Congleton, and afterwards at Wakefield, 
it is not necessary tospeak. He was the personal 
friend and counsellor of Mr. Cappe, Mr. Lindsey, 
| and Dr, Priestley. The memory of the second 
William Turner, for sixty years the honoured 
minister at’ Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is still reve- 
rently cherished by many personal friends and 
hearers. Two of his sons were devoted to the 
ministry, William and Henry. The latter died 
minister at Nottingham in early life, but not till 
he had given abundant proofs of ministerial 
ability, and devoted piety, and personal worth. 
The third William Turner, whose name occurs in 
this Roll as a student in Divinity only, during 
two years, 1806-8, paid back with rich interest 
the benefits conferred on him by the College at 
York. The particulars of his life were given 
in a charming memoir soon after his death by 
his colleague and friend, the Rev. John Kenrick. 
When he entered the college in 1806 he was a 
| graduate, and brought with him from the Univer- 
_ sity of Glasgow a considerable amount of meta- 
physical and scientific knowledge. At the Uni-| 
| versity he gained a prize,-for an essay on the 
| Theory of Moral Sentiments, in which he opposed 
the doctrine on this subject of Adam Smith ; and 
‘also for an essay on Herschel’s Doctrine of 
the Construction of the Heavens. During his 
residence at York he was an occasional preacher 
at Leeds, and subsequently he might have settled 
| with the congregation at Chester. But it was his 
father’s wish, probably with a view to the pro- 
fessorial destination he soon fulfilled, that he 
should continue his studies at an University. 
| After leaving York, therefore, he spent a-year in 
|Edinbargh, where he attended the lectures of 
| Dugald Stuart, Playfair, and Hope. A short in- 
terval, between his quitting Edinburgh and set- 
thing at York, he passed pleasantly at Norwich, 
‘supplying the Octagon pulpit during a ministerial 
interregnum. As a tutor, without being brilliant, 
he was always instructive and earnest, In philo- 
sophy he followed Hartley and Priestley. He gave, 
as did his excellent professor at Glasgow, Mr. 
Mylne, a course of lectures on Political Hconomy. 
Of Mr, Turner’s course it could not be said, as was 
said of Mr. Mylne’s, that the lectures were un- 
touched after their first composition. Mr. Turner 
gave his class the benefit of all the newest theories 
and disquisitions in political philosophy.’ Sim- 
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plein his manners, with a heart full of kind- 
ness, gifted with varied knowledge, extending 
far beyond the range of the subjects compre- 
hended in his role as mathematical and philoso- 
phical tutor, he won the esteem and affection of 
all his pupils. His connection with York College 
as a tutor lasted nineteen years, during the last 
nine of which he presided oyer the domestic estab- 
lishment of the College. The students between 
the years 1819-27 will remember his cheerful and 
instructive conversation at the college meals, and 
at the simple but friendly evening parties which 
often assembled in bis drawing-room, when poli- 


tics, literature, and theology were discussed with 


equal freedom and animation. Mr. Turner's 
readiness in familiar conversation was strangely 
contrasted with the hesitation and want of ease 
which characterised his attempts at extempore 
public speaking. In the pulpit he always used 
full notes, and although his elocution was not 
particularly commendable, he delivered his sermons 
with simplicity and animation. ‘Yo the pulpit and 
the duties of the ministry he always looked as his 
proper destination. After, therefore, nineteen years 
of academic service he felt himself entitled to pursue 
his original purpose. Quitting York at the close of 
the session 1826-7, he settled in 1829 with the con- 
gregation at Halifax. Here the residue of his life 
was passed in the faithful performance of his 
duties as a minister and a pastor. Assisted by his 
amiable lady, who was a true pastor’s wife, he won 
the love of his flock, and the esteem of many in 
the town, who were unconnected with his congre- 
gation. His services to the institutions of the 
town were cheerfully given, and were generally ap- 
preciated. In 1853, at the postponed quinquennial 
meeting of York students, expression was given 
to the feelings of respect entertained towards their 
former tutor by the presentation to Mr. Turner 
of a valuable. microscope and a purse of money. 
The presentation was made with equal taste and 
feeling by Dr, Hutton and Mr. Samuel Robinson. 
The President of the College, Mr. Robert Philips, 
of Heybridge, was the chairman on this interest- 
ing occasion. Before the year closed the chairman 
and the honoured guest of that meeting were no 
more. The funeral sermon of Mr. Turncr was 
preached in the pulpit which he had so well filled 
for a quarter of a century, by his neighbour, 
friend, and old pupil, the Rey. Edward Higginson, 
then minister at Wakefield. Mr. Turner left no 
family. ‘The present representatives of his family 
name are the sons of his cousin, the late Mr. J. 
Aspinall Turner, formerly M.P. for Manchester. 
The duties of the ministerial office with which the 
Turner family were so long and honourably iden- 
tified are still continued by his nephew, the Rev. 
C. W. Robberds, of Oldham. ‘The Rev. John 
Robberds, another nephew, late of Toxteth-park 
Chapel, has retired from regular ministerial duty. 


Ricwarp Asttey.—Of this amiable man, whose 
name follows that of William Turner in the College 
Roll, the memoir composed by his friend Mr. 
Hunter, already alluded to, supplies full particu- 
lars. Like Mr. Turner, he was the last of a line 
of ministers whose public services included a period, 
with one break of five years, of not less than one 


hundred and twenty-eight years. His grandfather, 


Ralph Astley, was minister at Whitehaven in 1726. 


terfield, between the years 1761 and 1813. Richard, 


‘son of Thomas, began his ministry at Rochdale in 


1810, and laboured afterwards at Halifax, Glouces- 
ter, and Shrewsbury till 1854. But it is highly 
probable that the line of ministers in the Astle 
family goes farther back than the time of ‘Ralph 
Astley, of Whitehaven. Ina letter of Mr. Richard 
Astley addressed to the writer respecting his famil 
history, he says, ‘‘ In some letters of Dr. Leland’s 
to him” (R. A.’s grandfather, Ralph Astley) “ the 
address is Rey. Ralph Astley, jun., Chowbent, in 
Atherton.” J rather think, therefore, that his 
father’s name was Ralph, and probably also a mi- 
nister, for in some document that I either have or 
had (but cannot find just now), allusion is made 
to his sufferings for conscience sake. I believe, 
and Mr. Hunter thinks, that his father was the 
son of Edward Astley, of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, who married Anne, daughter of John Savage. 
If so, I can ascend a few generations. higher, but 
know no particulars of them. . 

In the * Br ia Memorial ” Palmer 
gives some particula “ Richard Astley,” 
ejected from Blackrode, Whtth a in, the parish ot 
Bolton, and adds : “Mr. Astley, of Chesterfield, 


‘is a descendant of his.” Of this Richard Astley, 


very same spirit which gave to the mind of Christ its | 


character. The reproduction of the same 


He died there 1756. ‘Thomas, son of Ralph, was mi | 
 Dister successively at Congleton, Preston, and Ches- 
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the ejected minister, some particulars are known 
not given in Calamy and Palmer. In some MS. 
collections made by the Rev. Henry Newcome, 
under the date 1669, there is an account of certain 
harassing proceedings against the Lancashire Non- 
confurmists by Colonel Kirby, and Newcome petu- 
lently adds, ‘* All this trouble occasioned to this 
county is from Mr, Astley, a pragmatically indis- 
creet man, who preaches tumultuously at New 
Church. Dr. Sherlock and Sir Roger Bradshaw 
wrote up to Colonel Kirby about it, and he in- 
flamed the Court, and so came down with all this 
fire, and is returned, leaving us in this trouble.” 
From Laneashire this zealous preacher, blamed for 
his zeal by his associates in Nonconformity, pro- 
ceeded to Hull, where he became the pastor of a 
Congregational Church which had been gathered 
as early as 1643. He passed twenty-seven years 
in the ministry at Hull, dying there in 1697. His 
name figures in the Quaker controversy in conse- 
quence of his published rebuke of one Daniel 
Smith, who, in testimony of the supposed spiritual 
nakedness of these Hull Nonconformists, obtruded 
himself before them without clothing. If this 
Richard Astley of Blackrode and Hull be an an- 
cestor of our Richard Astley, the line of ministe- 
rial service may be regarded as extending through 
two centuries. 

On the maternal side there were ministers 
among the ancestors of Mr. Astley. Joseph 
Wilkinson, his grandfather, and his brother Isaac, 
studied for the ministry at Northampton under 
Dr, Doddridge. Isaac was settled at Market 
Harborough and Joseph at Birmingham, but both 
quitted the ministry in consequence of bad health. 
His great-grandfather was also in the Presbyte- 
rian ministry—Isaac Wilkinson, of Warley, near 
Halifax, where he died, 1721, in his thirty-seventh 
year. 

A more amiable man than Richard Astley, of 
Halifax, has seldom fallen under our notice. It 
was a pleasant thing, some fifty years ago, to par- 
take of his hospitality, and to behold his tranquil 
happiness, surrounded by his books—his sitting- 
rooms hung with family portraits of Puritan an- 
cestors of his own and his wife. In the latter there 
was some resemblance to Oliver Heywood, the 
most distinguished of them. Mr. Hunter’s por- 
traiture of his friend was equally genial and true. 
“Mr, Astley approached, perhaps, as nearly as 
any one whom this age has known to the good old 
Presbyterian minister of the preceding age; in- 
tent, above all things, on comforting the afflicted, 
instructing the ignorant, guiding men’s steps into 
that way which leadeth unto life, and urging them 
to continue walking therein more by the love than 
by the fear of God.” But we will venture to think 
that Mr, Astley was not in these particulars ulti- 
mus Romanorum, If the character is not a com- 
mon one, it is happily not extinct. Mr. Astley 
died at Stourbridge, March 19, 1855, in his seven- 
tieth year. He left a widow, since deceased, and 
one daughter, who has become the wife of Mr. 
Samuel Roberts, son of the Rey. Griffith Roberts, 
described in a former article of this series. 


ye Mission, SPIcER-stREET.—Mr. Corkran 
acknowledges with sincere thanks, from M. M. G:, 
£5 “ for the poor, or any other Mission purpose.” 

Tuomas Wnriesnt, tak Prison PHIDANTHROPIST. 
—The memorial portrait of Thomas Wright, the 
prison philanthropist, which has been painted by sub- 
scription, has been presented to the City of Lon- 
don Corporation at a Court of Common Council 
specially convened for the purpose. Lord Shaftes- 


Y | bury, as president of the memorial committee, mado 


the presentation, which was accepted by the Lord 
Mayor on behalf of the Corporation. The meeting 


Y|was afterwards addressed by Mr, Birley, M.P., Mr. 


Snowdon Henry, M.P., and Mr. Wright. The ad- 
dresses delivered on the occasion were ordered to ba 
entered on the minutes. 

Tun IntsH Cuurem DisEsTapnisnmEent.—Some 
well-known Broad Church clergymen decline to join 
the movement which Mr. Llewelyn Davies has 
headed in favour of concurrent endowment. They 
have prepared a petition to the House of Lords in 
the following terms :—‘ We, the undersigned ‘cler- 
gymen of the Chureh of England, pray your lord- 
ships to sanction in the Irish Church Bill, now be- 
fore you, no provision inconsistent with the clause in 
the preamble which demands that the surplus funds 
of the Church should not bo applied ‘for the main- 
tenance of any Church or clergy, or any other minis- 
try, nor for the teaching of religion’”’’ Mr. Stopford 
A. Brooke, Mr. H. R. Haweis, and Mr. T. R. Green, 
will receive signatures to this.netiti¢niung 
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mit that he has made a new and ¢ 
of the authorities, both ancient a 
with whom he has become largely — 
Special praise is due to his careful ex, 
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more use of the moral writings of | -© 
importance of which he has rigl “” © 
tion. The whole of this department. a 
rature has been overshadowed, nodoul’ — 
proximity to ecclesiastical history. 
would have succeeded even better in 
to its true significance, if he had no 
pie by the plan of his work, and 
imits, to pass too rapidly over impr 
His opening chapter on ‘The Pagan 
intensely interesting. On the whole, 
disposed to allow the claim which he 
timates in his preface, and to give h. 

a “judicial impartiality,” which is , 
the quality most required for such . 
may have his idiosyncrasies, but the 
prejudices. To a fair and adequat 
learning he adds a sympathetic power 
sight which is rare. These qualiti¢ 
enable him to speak with something 
and authority of a master, and, on 
complex subjects, to use language . 
In fact he has produced a masculine ° 
work, and one which should be deem 

to all earnest and honest students of » 
and of general history. 

Omitting the preliminary dissert, 
history of English moral philosophy 
which we have already indicated, bu, _. 
our opinion rather too protracted), M. 
work divides itself into four sections (ca’™ 
chapters), ‘‘ The Pagan Empire,” “Thy 
sion of Rome,” “From Constantine t: 
magne,” and (an admirable concluding 
“The Position of Women.” Under these 
a great deal of interesting matter is acc 
Ananalysis of any one of them would suffi. 
the points we have asserted, and woul 
novel and original views. Still, in everyor 
the author appears engaged with e 
materials too large and with a pressure 
too varied to admit of concentration - 
narrow limits; and he reminds us, od 
of the story of the boy trying to cluteb 
filberts, and unable to get his hand out c’ 
In fact, Stoicism alone, which Mr. ” 
treated with felicity and in his best manne: 
be a subject for a fair-sized volume, A 
are some even among the more importa; 
cations of the general subject, to which 
not guided with anything like the dix 
that would be desirable. His account 
Platonism, for example, though probabl 
as far as it goes, is hardly sufficient to dc 
Y|to that remarkable spiritual formation, 
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1 none but a very diligent stuuc..”,’ gone tng | 
or a special purpose, could be expeétea +; » beings 
ough, and the literary 2 spe invereat eal of Js is ak 
is very often slight. It also invojves the | r° ato nature; an val 
erakiont ofa ccitattel of moral and aot pro-| ce... _ standard is the result of tradition, and long 
of a delicate and perplexing nature, many- here tary transmission, Likewise, that the great 
ich are held to be of decisive influence in| secul-r variations in the tone and co-ordination of 
ews we adopt as to religion and Christianity, the facalties, nay, in the yery action of the central 
o£ which are very remote from the*{uestions faculty of the conscience, are only discernible 
gitate“the present age, and concern*ng which through historical observation extended over a 
y be often said that they are connected] wide range. The alliance, then, of history with 
controversies whose embers are 8. ' élow- | Speculative morality trebles or multiplies tenfold 
neath our feet, even if not threat ‘ding to | the interest of the latter, and it ought to throw 
out into new spasm of flame. Ay,, ordingly | strong light on its perplexities. Mr. Lecky shows, 
reat epic of Czsarism, Paganism, ¢yriental- | in fact, how it may do so. Perhaps the very con- 
Jhristianity, Monasticism, and the. pirth of | ception of a “ history of morals” may be thought 
s, has been but seldom written in‘1ts inte- | to detract from the old idea of ‘* immutable mo- 

In our day Mr. Merivale is the only Eng-|rality.” Yet here, as elsewhere, in conceding 
n who has re-attempted anything itke the | Somewhat to the utilitarian theory, Mr, Lecky 
ask of Gibbon. And though Mr. Merivale is} will be found to have assailed it in its very 
i and a meritorious writer, we dc “Gt find | stronghold. Himself, according to his own ac-| 
the stamp of power or the signatr.. of any | count, an ardent int onist, and vindicator of 
nd originality. Elsewhere peoplé'have re- | moral faculty solyable into the mere per- 
from the magnitude of sucha task. And | ception of expedien y, he might seem to have 
'a vast amount of learning has of,te been | compromised his own cause by what is never- 
led on the period of which we sp: \«, which | theless the distinctive feature of his volume,— 
uch capital importance for the moral and | namely, the doctrine of a plurality of moral types 
tual history of our race, yet it,has been | or standards, or of the secular transformations of 
|, usually, under some decided limitation of | the moral standard of society, under causes more 

Even Church-history, which is itself the | or less assignable. But we believe this doctrine to 
tand the most important of these limita-| be both true and pregnant with important conse- 
r Special aspects, has had to be buttressed | quences ; and while it brings moral philosophy 
ported by a long succession of monographs, | clearly under the domain of history, it gives a 
tions, and treatises bearing on special| more genial and humane aspect to the rigour of 
so that there has been danger enough of| the old moral-sense theory, while it relieves it 
ing the larger interests of history while|(and this is a special service rendered by Mr. 
ig details with laborious assiduity. Lecky) from the really embarrassing pressure 
ay be doubted, however (and we think Mr. | of the only serious objection ever brought against 
; noble volumes justify and confirm the|it by the utilitarians. For the disciple of 
whether Church-history, taken by itself, | Butler and the intuitional school becomes able 
sh allits adjuncts, supplies us with all the|to admit much less unreservedly what has been 
on, or with the particular kind of limita- | Said about the vagaries of the moral sense. Even 
tis most desirable. A mind which, like|Supposing, for instance, that savages or half- 
Mr. Lecky, gravitates towards the inner | civilised men have thought it right to immolate 
history, requires, especially with reference | human victims, or Romans of the decadence to 
aotic and fermenting period, some leading | Witness gladiatorial shows, or Spaniards to attend 
‘the power and polarity of which it can bull-fights ; even supposing piracy, slavery, theft, 
groups of really significant events, persons, lying have been deemed at certain times lawful or 
8, and phenomena, from the general hig- | honourable; still, what does all this prove? That 
background, and present them in their | there was no legislation of the conscience? Far 
relation. Now, though the view adopted | from it. Let us freely recognise, with Mr. Lecky, 
Church-historian at once detaches and ex-| that the moral ideal of human society has gone 
vast mass of political trivialities, it is by | through a long development, or through man 


as certain that it does not occasions \—_.s- | developments. Still, that ideal, that standard, though cradled in heathenism, seems to i 
other trivialities in their place. f-Qy" 7 | always seems to have possessed stability and fixity, | tered the Church without losing its distinet: 
positively excludes many things th " »¢| relatively at any rate to the duration of the indi- | racter, and so to have served as a connecti} 
st trivial, and either ignores, or ci. —.- | Vidual life. And it has always demanded the per- | Mr. Lecky must be aware, also, that he s: 


y foreshortens, some of the noble’ » i| formance of certain acts as right, irrespective of 
henomena in the history of the by,,.-¢1| their visible expediency. ‘The moral faculty, ac- 
ve mean those later developments,,. .| cording to this view, has had its periods of 
k of the old Paganism which were ;. .../ ignorance and weakness ; but it has grown with 


‘something of the completeness of his deli 
|by not including the moral schools of Jy 
and that the morality of the Talmud and t 
binical teachers might form a fitting pem 
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6 sects of Zeno and Epicurus, and” / ,/ Of civilisation ; conscience adjudicating from time | notice even a ae Woden. = et 
Plotinus and Iamblichus, or the ed! ().| to time upon what is relatively, rather than doubt, in order to bring the subject withi 


Plutarch ; which reflected in variow.!'.| absolutely right. But the types or combina- 
S pets of iba ne era, and ,v *h|tions of virtues, which are most in favour at 
hout dou t among t @ truly effectugs:.,|any time, have largely and continually varied igi istiani i } 
s for its distinctive excellence. ij; 79 According to the circumstances of society, or ey Spat ss epee; eet 
ry of the Church, and that of the pyzgiu, | ACcording to race, nation, religion, age, or sex. | discussion. But perhaps Mr. Lecky lays 
> Roman Empire in general, have be:*>.0 This may be illustrated by a comparison of the} stress on a rathe= dechnics] geogra hieal « 
us to be, on the whole, mutually ext, “ve, Stoical with the Christian ideal, or from Stoicism j tion Way Out sansa gaat whether th 
2en reserved for Mr. Lecky, we thtfis*o | itself in different phases, or from a comparison of | tat: Stiniled ia, the tet LA the word By 
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ions, as well as from the interd,’.4iate | Occurred in human feeling as to such subjects as| fg | “og to ancient history, at any rate, it 
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thy of notice as bearing upon the -aigral | the lawfulness or unlawfulness of suicide, or th i i 

of society ; and burning up the: a | Bature of our duties towards the lower animals. ‘ a an) ne es Peel at 
hla, of ordinary history in the fire of a] The period of the Roman Empire, with its great | es |:blishments looked towards the Mediten 
which is as valuable for its rejecting as | Social conflict and strongly marked contrasts, fur-} ba | %% and specially towards its Eastern 
netically selecting power. — | mishes, of course, a fine field for ethico-historical | which much preponderated in importanee. 
8 this, and more than this, in the concep-| disquisition’ of ‘this. “srt. It is a field in which | after the age of Augustus this was still th 
xecution of Mr, Lecky’s history of Huro- Mr. Lecky expatiai »: both with ease and appa-!'The names Asia, Afrita, Libya, were to’ tl 


manageable limits that these topics have b 
out of view; and that the facts connect 


the virtues deemed proper to an industrial, with 
those of an ascetic community, or of the military, 
With the ecclesiastical type of excellence. Or we 
may trace the principal variations that have 
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a es: 
‘He went back into the council chambers of Jehovah 
‘and far into eternity ; up to the Triune God and 
en to the degradation of the soulin sin. Then as 
to the doctrine: correctness was of more importance 
than most men thought, A man may go over a great 
many big stones, but onelittle one in his shoe will 
trouble him. So we may know a thousand heresies, 
but if we get one into our creed it will bother us, Doe- 
trine is the food of thought and the mainstay of 
practice. The last element of pulpit power he would 
notice was that we had the promised presence and 
direction of the Holy Spirit, Passing on Mr. Spur- 
geon said he had been thinking of the ways in which, 
if it were desirable, we could overturn the pulpit. It 
might be done by introducing persons of anlunworthy 
character. It might be done by putting empty- 
headed men in the pulpit,—men who had nothing to 
say, and said it; or frothy, feathery men,—men who 
would introduce a joke in the pulpit for joking’s sake, 
and who, not being particularly conscious of any 
other mission in the world, made themselves gene- 
rally agreeable and thought that sufficient, Tron 
men too, were dangerous in the pulpit,—men who in 
preaching the wrath of God did it without a tear, 
men who would discuss and wrangle, clear-headed but 
cold and hard, like a snowy night with the moon shin- 
- Thenthere were idle men. Idle students were 
‘bad enough; but idle ministers—what should he say 
of them ? There were also what he called men of putty 
—men who were influenced by everybody, and had 
no opinions except those of the last person whom 
they met. There were starch brethren,—men wrap- 
ped in dignity, who came from the pulpit, and walked 
down the aisle, their minds absorbed by heavenly 
contemplation. Finally, there were weathercock 
brethren,—men whose religious opinions yeered 
with the prevailing doctrinal current in their neigh- 
bourhood,—men who in their time had boxed the 
Spiritual compass, and said that every point was 
the North Pole. Of course he spoke of these as 
curiosities ; probably no one present had ever met 
them. He then spoke of some of the qualifications 
for pulpit efficiency: firm and unflinching faithful- 
ness to ourselves and to others, whether saints or 
sinners; an increasing spirituality, a pervading pre- 
dominance of the spiritual clement in our nature; 
intense labour; fervency in our work and holy bold- 
ness; thorough sincerity, prayer, and love for souls 
and for our work. This was the main thing—to 
preach more Christ and to preach like'Christ, and, as 
he did, to put in plenty of metaphors, and to speak 
loudly and earnestly. Especially in the inner life 
must we be like Christ. Mr. Spurgeon concluded an 
effective address of two hours by Saying that, above 
all, % was imperative to see to our weapons and their 
effitient handling. We had to fight against ritualism 
and against Rome. We must preach the truth of 
Christ. It was not to listen to moral essays and 
rules of ordinary conduct that in the old persecuting 


days brave men and women assembled at dead of 


night under the walls of Antwerp. It was not to in- 
culeate simply domestic and social duties that Cameron 
and Renwick preached on the hillsides of Scotland 
While the Claverhouses with their dragoons were 
hunting them from place to place. Let us be worthy 
of our sires, aud do better even than they did in the 
cause of truth and of God. 
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Tae Deanery or Norwicu.—The Earl of Derby, 
on the part of the Crown, has conferred the Deanery 
of Norwich, rendered vacant by the death of the Hon. 
and Rey. George Pellew, D.D., on the Rey. Edward 
Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., incumbent of St. John’s, 
Paddington. 

Tae Camprmcr Union Socrery.—The new ofti- 
ers for this term are, Mr. H. L, Anderson, Caius 
Jollege, president ; Mr. W. Kennedy, King’s College, 
ice-president ; Mr. W. A. Lindsay, Trinity, secretary. 
Acting upon the advice of Lord Houghton—not to 
lebate exclusively upon subjects connected’ with the 
lities of the day—the following was debated on the 
ast occasion: “ That this house looks back with grief 
and shame upon the Act of Uniformity of 1662,” 
Chis was moved by Mr, A. S. Wilkins, St. John’s, 
ind supported by Mr. F. T. Payne, Trinity Hall; Mr. 
. F. Moulton, St. John’s; Mr. J. E. Sandys, St. 
fohn’s ; and Mr. W. G. Forest, St. John’s. It was 
pposed by Mr. C. Greene, Trinity ; Mr. N. Moore, 
St. Catharine's; Mr. R, Purvis, Downing; and Mr. 
a. Tipping, ery: The division was—For the 
notion, 48; against, 80; majority against, 32. The 
ubject for the next thar, @an “apa: exclu- 
ion of women from the franchise, who are otherwise 
jualified, is an insult to the Sex, an injustice to the 
laims of property, and a losg to the country,” to be 

aoved by Mr, G, CG, Whiteley, of St, John’s College, 
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RITUALISM AND SOCINIANISM, 
Dr. Ellicott, the Bishop of Gloucester 


Cathedral on Ritualism, 


indebted to them for a new style 
bishop traced the movement to a 


tural,” 


our days, “that secret denial of our own dear Lord 
that carps at his incarnation and calls in question 


his Godhead, daring even to doubt the full propriety 


of prayer to him who sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father, Lord and King for eyer.” Lastly, much seems 


due to the mysteriously increasing desire for unity 


throughout Christendom, and which, perhaps, gives 
a character to this movement to a far greater degree 
than we may at present be able to appreciate, 

This desire for union (said Dr. Ellicott) is really 
the chief characteristic of the whole movement, 
has, let us not shrink from avowing, much in it that 
is noble and holy. It is the desire of loving hearts 


to bring about, even in this age of divisions, that for 


which our own dear Lord so solemnly prayed on the 


last night that he spent with his Apostles. As such, 


it cannot but command the very deepest sympathy. 

After conceding all this, however, the bishop views 
the progress of the movement: with distrust and 
apprehension. He does not seem to think it neces- 
sary to invoke the law against the Ritualists, but he 
advises their opponents to emulate their piety and 
zeal, and to take care that, if these men go beyond 
the Prayer-book, they do not fall short of it. He does 
not apprehend any great secession from the Church 
on account of it, but thinks thatit will pass away asthe 
baptismal controversy did some years ago, and though 
the union of Christendom which tlie Ritualists desire 
might not be realised in the way in which they were 
seeking it, yet there were not wanting signs of an en- 
couraging character. 

Our colonial Churches are clustering around us 
with a warmth and affection that far, far counteryails 
the mere accident of legal and technical indepen- 
dence. The whole Episcopal Church of America 
Seems animated by one pervading desire of still more 
closely cementing a union with the Church from 
which she sprang. That is one of the happiest and 
most cheering signs of the eventful days in which we 
are now living. Nay, even Dissent is almost yearly 
seeming to draw itself nearer and nearer in its very 
forms of worship to that Church from which forms 
mainly separated it. The deep desire for union may 
yet be satisfied; but not as we may have hoped or 
expected. It may be that union must begin with 
the Churches of Episcopal Protestantism, and that 
it must be from them and through them that in the 
fulness of time it is to extend to all the Churches of 
the world. At any rate, never, never let us be 
ashamed of that word which is so often urged against 
us as a very watchword of disunion—never let us 
shrink from speaking of our Church as Protestant. 
Catholic it is in its faith and principles—Protestant 
in its attitude to false teaching and doctrinal error. 
Are we to be told that it is merely a negative word ? 
Ts this to be a reproach to us? Is not one of the 
holiest titles of the universal Church a negative title ? 
Is not the whole Church of Christ a militant Church, 
militant against sin, the world, and the devil, even as 
our own branch of that Church ,is Protestant—pro- 
testant against perversion and corruption ? 
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Tue Jews.—*Tho Rabbis of Europe,” says the 
Gazette de France, “are to assemble in council in 
Paris next year, in order that the great Sanadrin may 
take place in conjunction with the Universal Exhibi- 
tion. The Central Jewish committee of Paris has 
taken the initiative of the meeting, which will be 
especially called on to decide the following questions: 
—The abolition of the prohibition of certain articles 
of food; the suppression of the polygamy which exists 
among the Jews in Algeria; and the recognition of 
female children as equally qualified to inherit in that 
country with males. The French Government is said 
to be very anxious for the realisation of the reforms 
relating to the African colony, as there are in Algeria 
40,000 Jewish families, composed of industrious 
people, who are not subject to the general laws of 


the Civil Code,” 


‘Very same spirit which gave tthe sind of Christ 16 |S 
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specific character. 


and Bristol, 
preached a sermon on Sunday morning in Bristol 
It was impossible, he said, 
not to recognise the piety and earnestness of the 
Ritualists. Not only had they in a time of great trial 
shown a most admirable example of self—devotion to 
duty (referring to the labours of the London clergy 
during the recent cholera visitation), but we were 
of preaching, The 
reaction from the 
coldness and self-satisfied Calvinism of the past, and 
to “ righteous repugnancy and deepening opposition 
to that implied or ayowed disbelief in the superna- 
which he fears is a prevailing characteristic of 
the times. We may see, too, in the movement a loyal 
antagonism to the secretly persuasive Socinianism of 
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THE OLD NONCONFORMIST REGISTERS 
IN SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Mr. Whitaker has an interesting article in 
Good Words this month from which we extract the 
following :— 

About nine-and-twenty years ago, a number of yener- 
able but somewhat dingy-looking volumes began to 
travel from all parts of England and Wales to a 
certain London office. So varied were these volumes 
in size, shape, and style of binding, that any similarity 
as to their contents would scarcely have been sur- 
mised from their external aspect. Some of them 
were folios strongly bound in leather; some were 
books only a few inches square, enclosed in paper 
covers ; Some were three hundred years old; some had 
not been in existence a quarter of a century ; yet 
these miscellaneous yolumes were pretty much alike 
as to the nature of the matter which they contained. 
Upon their arrival in London, moreover, the smallest 
and most insignificant-looking of the number, as well as 
the more bulky and pretentious, underwenta scrutiny 
so careful as to show that they were one and all held 
to be documents of no little importance. 


The yolumes to which we refer had been sent by 
their custodians to the metropolis on the invitation 
of certain commissioners appointed under the Great 
Seal. They were nothing more nor less than records 
of births, baptisms, marriages, deaths, and burials, 
which had been kept by such divisions of the com- 
munity as did not belong to the Established Church, 
A new system for registering, in the case of every in- 
dividual Englishman, the great landmarks of his 
earthly existence, had lately been passed into law by 
Act of Parliament. It was now designed to collect 
together, so far as it might be practicable, the re- 
cords which, in the absence of a general system, had 
hitherto been locally kept by the various bodies of 
Nonconformists. The object in view was two-fold; 
that these documents might be placed in Goyern- 
ment custody; and that extracts from such of them 
as should be deemed trustworthy evidence might 
henceforth be issued on Government authority. 


The design met with general favour amongst the 
Dissenters. It is true that some bodies altogether 
withheld their registers from Government protection, 
and that others, which ultimately acceded to the Go- 
vernment proposal, began by objecting toit. But 
3,630 religious congregations at once consented to 
deliver up their records; and the transmission of 
7,000 volumes to the commissioners was the imme- 
diate result of this consent. The number of books 
has since been largely augmented. At the present 
time there are in the custody of the Registrar- 
General nearly 9,000 registers which have been de- 
posited with him by the Nonconformist bodies ; and, 
by an Act of the 8rd and 4th Vic., cap. 92, extracts 
therefrom, sealed with the seal of the General Re- 
gister Office, are made receivable as evidence in 
all courts of law, without any additional proof what- 
soever, 

Various are the shades of religious belief which 
these 9,000 volumes represent. Frerch Frotestants, 
whose confession of faith was drawn up by Calvin 
himself, have contributed several venerable folios 
to the number. That remarkable body, the Society 
of Friends—distinguished, on the other hand, for 
its broad Arminianism—has materially added to the 
total. The Independents, whose name is associated 
with moderate doctrinal views and with the Congre- 
gational system of Church government, are present in 
great force. The more exclusive Baptists muster 
strongly. The Presbyterians are not,absent. The 
followers of Whitefield and Wesley, with their diverse 
but (let us hope and believe) not essentially antago- 
nistic tenets, have also augmented the list of the 
volumes, 

Nor are the smaller and less demonstrative sections 
of English Nonconformity unrepresented. The various 
subdivisions of the Wesleyan body—tho Moravians, 
the Swedenborgians, and others—have each and all 
contributed their quota to the mass of documents 
which we are considering. 

The Roman Catholic prelates declined to consign 
their registers to Government custody. Their main 
reason for objecting to do so was, it must be ad- 
mitted, intelligible and weighty. Continual appli- 
cations, they said, are made to them, from the Con- 
tinent and elsewhere, for certificates of baptism, con- 
firmation, and marriage, both for legal and ecclesias- 
tical purposes; and in Catholic countries these 
documents are useless, unless verified by the epis- 
copal seals and signatures. Had the registers in 
question been permitted to pass out of the hands of 
the Catholie Church, the Catholic Church clearly 
could not have authenticated extracts therefrom 
without considerable inconyenience ; while, wanting 
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such authentication, the extracts would in many cases 
have been valueless. Hence the mass of the Catholic 
registers remained in the keeping of their original 
custodians; a few volumes, however, from the north- 
ern counties, subsequently found their way into the 
hands of the commissioners. 

The Jews also objected to part with the records 
relating to their Society. 

Tt may, perhaps, be imagined that registers of 
baptisms, marriages, and burials are unlikely to yield 
much interesting information, or to suggest reflec.. 
tions either novel, useful, or entertaining. It happens, 
however, that, in various ways, the nine thousand 
volumes under our consideration forcibly illustrate 
the histories and tenets of the denominations to 
which they refer. Some of them contain, in addition 
to the entries of names for which they were princi- 
pally designed, minutes and other matter of no small 
interest and importance ; and the registers themselves 
‘are hy no means so barren asubject for consideration 
as might be supposed at first sight. We propose in 
the present paper to glance at the various sections of 
Protestant Nonconformists in the light afforded by 
these volumes. 

The registers of the Independent, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian denominations are not the most an- 
cient, but they will, perhaps, be found as interesting 
as any to the mass of our readers, and we therefore 
begin with them. 

The number of volumes deposited with the 
Registrar-General by these great sections of English 
nonconformity amounts to about 2,350. Before 
dealing with the denominations separately, let us 
briefly notice a series of registers in which all the 
three are alike represented, and which we have not 
included in the above total. 

Dr. Daniel Williams, a Presbyterian Divine, who 
was born in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and who died at the beginning of the eighteenth, 
founded a library in Redcross-street, Cripplegate, 
London, for the use of Dissenting ministers. In 1742 
—twenty-six years after the founder's death—a re- 
gister of births was commenced in connection with 
this library, and was continued up to the year 
1837, when the ciyil registration system—so ably 
administered by the present Registrar-General— 
began to operate. The records consist of eleven 
well-kept folios, which comprise abont 50,000 
entries. The persons registered in these volumes 
were, for the most part, such as belonged to the 
better class of Dissenters. The volumes themselves 
are wanting in any interest of a religious character, 
and are noteworthy merely as representing a syste- 
matic attempt at registration on a large scale, made 
nearly a century before Government had taken the 
matter up. We haye spoken of the books as well 
kept; but one defect is at one noticeable in them: 
each entry is not always made complete in itself. 
Thus, a single mention of the names of the parents 
frequently has to do service for a whole family of 
children—a circumstance which embarrasses the 
process of extracting separately, in the form of cer- 
tified copies, the entries of individual births. The 
registers, however, are perfectly reliable, and ex- 
tracts therefrom are in continual request for legal 
and other purposes. } 

The writer then refers to the early history of the 
Independents and Baptists. Of the Independents 
he says :— 

It is admitted on all hands, that the Independents 
were the first advocates of absolute religious tolera- 
tion, As a body, the Presbyterian party were far 
more narrow-minded; and the counteracting influ- 
ence of the hroader Independent views seems to have 
been unquestionably beneficial. Let us thankfully 
acknowledge our obligations to the denomination, 
and admire the numerous useful and pious lives 
which it has produced. Let us hope, too, that amidst 
the external prosperity which seems to attend the 
sect in the present day, it may continue to main- 
tain that high character for piety and usefulness 
which it justly won in those darker times when its 
principles were misconstrued and its members per- 
secuted. 

A brief account is then given of the history of the 
English Baptists. ‘The following refers, we presume, 
to the “ General Baptist ” Meeting-house at Bessel’s- 
green, of which our able correspendent, Mr. Ham- 
mond, is the minister :— 


Passing on to that portion of our old library which 
re'ates to the county of Kent, we meet with a sin- 
gular volume from tho Old Meeting-house, Bessell’s 
Green, Orpington. It is described, and the in- 
ees of the Church are explained in the following 
words :— 


‘* A booke belonging to the Church or Congregation 


of the Saintes of God in Jesus Christ Assembled in the 


cr 
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parish of Orpington in the County of Kent. 
Domini 1667 Sept. 29. 

“ Wee whose names are underwritten being beleevers 
baptized and stated upon the six principles contaned in 
the 6 chapter Hebrues verses 1 and 2 according to the 
order of the gospell do resolve to sett downe together in 
a church or congregationall waye with the help of the 
Lord takeing for our rulle to walke by the written word 
of God contaynde in the ould and new testament and 
from this Church or Congregationall waye wee doe not 
Intend to depart to anye other Church or congrattion to 
sett downe with them without the advise and consent of 
this Church or congration meeting at Orpington in the 


county of Kent. 
‘ Whereby the bands of love may not be broken.” 


The time at which these words were written was 
far from being one of hope to the Nonconformists. 
The Conventicle Act was in force, and many promi- 
nent Dissenters, both of Baptist and other persua- 
sions, were suffering under its penalties. Bunyan 
was in Bedford Geol, and the sudden suppression of 
the zealous and successful labours of that remarkable 
man could not have failed to depress in an unusual 
degree the denomination to which he had attached 
himself ; while his privations were but representative 
of those which were now being endured by a large 
number of his co-religionists. We cannot help, then, 
being struck with the brave determination which 
characterises the above quotation. It must have 
needed no small courage to form a new church under 
the circumstances which attended the formation of 
that at Orpington, But strong courage is generally 
found to be associated with strong conviction; and 
no one, after reading the foregoing paragraphs, could 
doubt that the Orpington Baptists were thoroughly 
persuaded of the correctness of their views. 


The “English Presbyterians” are referred to as 
follows :— 

Of the English Presbyterians we shall have but 
little to say. Our books referring to this denomina- 
tion, which are less than 200 in number, fail for the 
most part to tel! by any internal evidence the 
“strange eventful history” of that great religions 
body—once so prominent, and now scarcely to be 
discovered in this country. Of those 200 volumes, 
however, many bear testimony to the continued 
popularity of Presbyterian opinions, long after the 
attempt to make Presbyterianism the State religion 
had been abandoned, and to the still flourishing eon- 
dition of the denomination in those days (1691) 
when the Presbyterian and Independent ministers of 
London agreed to drop their differences and to co- 
operate as allies. It is well-known that during the 
last hundred years Socinian opinions have gradually 
spread through the denomination. Turning to the 
baptismal records of a Presbyterian congregation at 
Norwich, which relate to the middle of the last cen- 
tury, we find there the frequent signature “John 
Taylor;” and to this learned and eminent doctor of 
divinity the change, we believe, is mainly attributable. 
The publication of his “Scripture Doctrine of Atone- 
ment,” in the year 1751, seems to have paved the 
way to open Unitwianism on the part of the Eng- 
lish Presbyterians ; although in all probability from 
a much earlier period such views had gradually been 
gaining ground on the old Puritan faith. 

The words “ Unitarian” and “ Presbyterian” at 
length came to be in this country almostsynonymous. 
Those who still adhered to the Calvinistic creed of 
the Puritans for the most part joined the Indepen- 
dents, or other “ orthodox bodies,” leaving the old 
chapels and endowments in the hands of the Socinian 
party. Practically, then, English Presbyterianism 
well-nigh ceased to be before the close of the last 
century, and not until recently has there been any- 
thing like a revival—on the English side of the 
Tweed—of those tenets which two hundred years ago 
appeared likely to carry everything before them. We 
believe we are correct in stating that at the present 
time there are in the northern counties and in 
London alargenumber of congregations bearing the 
Presbyterian name whose views nearly coincide with 
those of the Church of Scotland. We forbear, how- 
ever, to enlarge upon the subject of fthe Presby- 
terians, since, as we have before intimated, the docu- 
ments before us afford no evidence of so special a cha- 
racter as to be worthy of quotation or comment. 

After referring at some length to the Wesleyan 
register the writer concludes as follows :—How much 
needless and blameworthy religious antagonism is 
brought to mind by the volumes which we have par- 
tially examined! How often have the very Particular 
Baptists, whose names are recorded in yonder small 
and badly written octayo, unthinkingly and unkindly 
consigned to the woes of the Pharisee and hypocrite 
their Wesleyan neighbours—so neatly enrolled upon 
the printed pages of the adjoining orderly folio! 
What bitter religious judgments are frequently im- 


Anno 
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plied in these prim signatures of Quakerism, an 
these careless scrawls of the Welsh Calvinistic 
thodists! And yet here at last all the wran 
creeds are quietly brought into one interesting 
useful assemblage. Drawn together by the , 
facts of human existence—on account of the bi 
marriages and deaths, which are common t 
alike—the Calvinist and the Arminian, the Pre] 
and the Puritan, have at length met on these 
shelves with an object in which there can can bi 
trace of antagonism! So, lost in the great trut 
our common lot and nature, may we win the h 
ness of never forgetting that we cannot all 
precisely alike ; and humbly learn together of ¢ 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Fi 
of all; who is above all, and through all, and 


all.” : 


BrsHop CoLENSO AND HIS OPPONENTS.—A ¢0 
pondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, styling himse 
Friend of the Bishop of Natal,” writes as follow 
“T think no body of men ever cut a poorer f 
than the great mass of the bishops and learned ¢ 
and no inconsiderable part of the educated lait 
their attitude towards the Bishop and his 
The position of the bishops and of Convoeatio 
simply pitiful. None of them dared to mee 
point. I would give a great deal to get the bisho] 
after the other into a witness-box, and ask each 
upon his solemn oath whether he believed 
word of any and what specified copy of the 
and if not, what were the principles upon 
he did and did not believe particular parts 
Whether he believed, and if so on what ground 
in what sense, that the world was made as sta’ 
the fourth commandment in six days? Whetl 
believed that every number in the boc 
Exodus was correctly given, and if not, 
not, and how otherwise ? I think it would wan 
little skill to make every man of them feel tk 
ought to have blushed to use the language 
most of them did use about Bishop Colenso. 
the man of all others who ought to be put th 
such a catechism is the ‘ Knew it all before’ 
You knew it all before, then why did you neve 
one word of it? Why did you go on preachii 
years as if every word of every book was abs« 
true? Why did you see men bound with 
burdens grevious to be borne, under which you 
they ought not to be laid, without raising one 
to lighten those burdens? Why, above all, wh 
bonester and braver man than yourself hi 
courage to proclaim the truth, which you con 
because you were timid and half-hearted, did ya 
up your nose at him and say you ‘ Knew it allt 
when that very fact ought to have made you 
your head with shame 2” , 

Tue Liseration Society iy MANcHESTED 
Tuesday evening the annval meeting of the Ma 
ter branch of the Liberation Society was held 
Free-trade Hall, when there was a very large : 
ance. ‘The chairman, Mr. J. Cheetham, M. 
the course of an able speech, referred to Mr, 
win Smith's recent expression of opinion, an 
his own view was that ultimately the force of con’ 
would create’ amongst Churchmen themsels 
anxious desire to realise the blessings of re 
freedom, and he hoped the time would come w 
considerable number of them would seek to ca: 
that principle, not perhaps in connection wit 
society, but in endeavouring to obtain for them 
all the blessings which freedom of religion 
convey, and would seek to escape from those 
mels of State control which in many cases an 
the good and pious of the Established Churck 
creating difficulties which encumbered their 
and prevented and limited the good which they 
otherwise do. 

DENOMINATIONAL J OURNALS.—The British Sta 
which since its first number has been notorio: 
its personalities and petty controversies, mak 
following-candid confession :—Whether condue 
Conformists or Nonconformists, whether the or 
Church or Dissent, it has in too many instance; 
so disfigured by petty controversies, and so dis; 
by miserable personalities, as to have lost mi 
its moral influence, and done almost irrep 
injury to the interests of evengelical religion. 
too often one-sided, narrow, sectarian, and an} 
but impartial in its views. It has but little 
the thought and sentiment of the country 


}great vital question, whether in the sphere 


tics or in the higher sphere of Christian verit 
not unfreqtfently sacrifices truth to prejudice 
palliates error under the plea of charity. 

Tur Rey. Joun Macnavent, M.A., for 
minister of St. Chrysostom’s, Liverpool, has 
licensed to the Incumbency of Laura Chapel, E 
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ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN ISM, PAST 
AND PRESENT. 

We are apt to forget the early struggles and 
zarnest labours of the pioneers of religions 
m, and to overlook the few scattered in- 
stitutions which .continue to bear testimony 
to their honoured worth. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the Church is indebted for the 
birth and growth of Christian liberty in this 
gountry to Nonconformists. Soon after the 
Reformation efforts were made to rescue re- 
igion from the domineering grasp of kings. 
Aversion to human ordinances and ritualistic 
practices swelled the number of sects that 
9oured into the Puritan ranks, Though all 
vere hostile to ecclesiastical usurpation, their 
heological views were, as now, very divergent 
rom each other. The Presbyterians attached 
reat importance to an educated ministry, were 
nore Rationalistic, and less violent in their 
varfare agaiust Prelacy, than the Brownists, 
vho are regarded by some as the Fathers of 
inglish Protestant Dissenters. We lay claim 
0a nobler originan—the Puritan Fathers, who 

ought a shrine where they might worship 
10D in a free and conscientious spirit. Theirs 
fas a heroism, to use the language of Tuomas 
JARLYLE : “perhaps no nobler heroism ever 
‘transacted itself on this earth.” We canuot 
ave a more worthy or virtuous parentage 
han the Two Thousand who, in one day, 
acrificed their temporal interests on the altar 
f conscience. Banished from their homes 
nd social enjoyments, they taught from house 
9 house, proclaiming, in the genuine language 
nd spitit of Curisr, « My kingdom is not of 
‘this world.” After a time their followers 
horeased in numbers and strength, and erected 
temples for the worship of ALMicury Gop, 
s Was a broad and noble basis on which to 
ind a Chureh for future generations, where 
rshippers might 
Praise without offending their consciences. 
ch is the origin of our old Presbyterian 
sof worship in every part of England. 
@ planted in an 


Mottin worship “in that liberty which 
enlightens it like the influen 
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“ of heaven,” 
desire than that of the most worth 
meu of the age, distinguished 
their high literary attainments, but for 
efforts to secure a freedom of worship and 
thought, uncontrolled by human authority ? 
Their venerable monuments are still in our 
midst, and, though not towering sublime to 
the heavens with spires of architectural beauty, 
they have their use, and demand our care. 
Two important societies connected with 
them continue to sustain their glorious and 
spiritual conceptions of free religion, These 
were originally intended to bind them to- 
gether, by watching over and preserving 
their interests, The elder of the two is the 
Provincial Assembly, which embraces the 
Churches. of Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
was founded in 1645, The Exeter Assembly 
was established in 1655, about three years be- 
fore the death of Cromwern. It was a time 
of sharp political and religious conflict. The 
Protector had long witnessed with sorrow and 
indignation the intolerant and insufferable 
spirit of prelacy. He watched his opportu- 
nity for aiming a blow at it, that he might 
crush it. When the time arrived, he put forth 
his physical valour to carry out his religious 
convictions. He has been severely censured 
for this act. For two centuries the arrows of 
calumny were thickly fired at his religious 
actions and character, which his enemies 
‘stamped with hypocrisy ; but Cromwety was 
no hypocrite. Moral intelligence and moral 
excellence were happily combined in all his 
movements, which marshalled the way for 
great achievements in the path of religious 
progress. The Presbyterians were much en- 
couraged by his Government, and aimed ata 
closer organisation of the body.’ Seven years 
previous to the Commonwealth, Baxrer com- 
municated with the ministers of all denomi- 
nations in Worcestershire, urging them to 
form themselves into an association to pro- 
mote order in their Churches, doubtless 
with an ulterior view of protecting and 
extending their rights. The spirit of their 
action was eagerly embraced by a few of 
the Devonshire ministers, who resolved to 
convene their brethren with a view of estab- 
lishing an Assembly on a similar basis and for 
a like purpose, Having had a preliminary 
meeting, they subdivided themselves into 
seven classes, appointing monthly meetings 
for ordination of ministers and for promoting 
goodwill and friendly inquiry among them- 
selves. They seem to have adopted for the 
standard of their communion the following 
sentiment, attributed to Baxter :— « The 
“ Churches must be united upon the terms of 
“ primitive simplicity ; we must have unity 


y and sainted 


lift up their voices in prayer | « 


t age when the spirit|“ into fo 
spired humble but honest minds|“ ter,” 


tie gravest condemnation on the Puri- 


“in things necessary, liberty in things unne- 
“ cessary, and charity in all.” N BALE, in his 
history, states that, “In the West of ‘England, 
“ Mr. Hugues, of Plymouth, and Mr. Goon, 
of Exeter, prevailed with the ministers of 
“ the several persuasions in these parts to fol- 
“ low more exactly the example of Worcester- 
“shire. Accordingly, they formed themselves 
ur divisions, which met once a quar- 
_ N&ALE states that the classes consisted 
only of seven members, which might have 
been the number at the time of the record, 
| very same spirit which gave to the mind of Christ i 

specific character. 


not only for|sions, 
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What better origin could we(but the minute-book of the Assembly affixes 


eighty-two signatures to the different divi- 
Tn this list will be found the ancestors 


their | of some of the principal families in the county ; 


among these we find the names of AcLAND, 
Yxo, Carnw, PoLEWHELE, Ganpy, and others, 
who have all glided into the ranks of con- 
formity. The reason of this is obvious ; for 
the motive which influenced State-patronage 
men in the time of Curisr has a similar power 
in the present day. The temptations of wealth 
are so great as to require a vast amount of 
moral courage for a rich man to keep his stand 
in the ranks of Nonconformity. We refer 
chiefly to the rural districts, where the se- 
ductions of a State religion are great, inducing 
many to assent to dogmas which inwardly they 
reject. The children, careless of their steward- 
ship, forget the noble sacrifices of their fathers 
to maintain the beautiful simplicity of Chris- 
tian worship. Their forgetfulness prompts the 
devout aspiration— 
Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee.” 


How refreshing to revert to his times, and to 
his bold and fervent utterances in defence of 
liberty! We owe much to him and to Grom- 
WELL for the religious freedom we now enjoy. 
The Prorector held views in advance of his 
times. When the Independents were for draw- 
ing up a restrictive system of faith, he expressed 
his disapprobation, fearing that it would ex- 
clude good men for their religious opinions. 
It was only a year previous to the formation 
of the Exeter Assembly of Ministers that Ownn 
and others of similar orthodox tendencies drew 
up a formidable list of articles for narrowing 
the Church and banishing heretics from its 
pale. Baxrer suggested a curtailment of the 
Articles, and contended that three only should 
be retained—the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Ten Commandments. This 
attempt at union in theological speculations 
stirred up thinking minds to adopt some plan 
for averting evils that would naturally flow 
from such a movement. It was deemed de- 
sirable to bring together men of differing views, 
| who should co-operate in unity of spirit for the 
furtherance of civil and religious liberty. Hence 
the origin of the Exeter Assembly of Ministers, 
The frequent councils of the wise and righteous 
men of Devon and Cornwall did much good 
in checking prelatic encroachments and re- 
storing obedience to that liberal sentiment 
uttered by the Supreme Head of the Church, 
“ Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
“right?” Their first meeting for business 
bears testimony to this noble spirit. Having 
enrolled themselves ‘As members, October 18, 
| 1655, they met, early in the following year, to 
receive “a paper from their brethren of the 
“ Congregational way,” wishing to join the 
Assembly, when the following resolutions were 
passed :— 

1. That we resolve to come as near to each other 
in practice as our different principles may possibly 
allow us to do. 

2. That wherein our different principles may ne- 
cessitate to any different practices, we resolve not to 
infringe each other’s liberty as to those different 
practices, 

3. That we will freely submit our differences to 
amicable and brotherly debate. 

4. That there be no publi¢ mention of our dif- 
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ferences till endeavours be first used more privately 
to the uttermost in order to accord. 

5, That all reflections and sarcastical expressions 
tending to the disgrace of each other’s persons or 
principles be wholly forborne, whether in our praying 
or conferences. i 

6. That there bé this addition made to the 10th 
Article, which reads thus:— That nohe shall wil: 
fully contradiét the Confession of Faith (set forth by 
the Assembly at Westminster) in his preaching.” To 
add—* In any of the fundamental doctrines therein 
contained.” 

7, That no more be required of such as offer them- 
selves to the Association about the matter of ordina- 
tion than that the ministry be acknowledged to be an 
office unto which a mediate external call is (ordinarily) 
requisite. 

Lastly. That there be some persons of known in- 
tegrity appointed in the several divisions, without 
whose certificate none shall be admitted into the As. 
sociation. 

At this meeting the brethren assembled 
drew up the following address to CROMWELL :— 
To his Highness the Lord Protector of the Common- 

wealth of England, &c. 
The Humble Petition of the Ministers of the Gospel 
in the County of Devon, associated. 

May it please your Highness,—We humbly crave 
leave here to tender to your Highness our most 
hearty acknowledgments of the signal happiness we 
at present enjoy in the free use of the holy ordinances 
of God, which as much as some did erewhilst super- 
stitiously corrupt, and others would still more sacri- 
legiously abolish them, are yet, by God’s gracious 
Providence and your Highness’s protection, graciously 
continued to this sinful land in their power and 
purity. Blessed be the name of our merciful God, we 
have full liberty to do all the good we either can or 
ought. 

Yet, sadly weighing the many fearful dangers daily 
threatened to the truths of God and the peace of his 
people by the malicious contrivances of our common 
enemy and his serpent-like instrument, who have 
had no greater advantage than our unkind distances, 
which we blush to remember; we hold it a duty to 
lay aside the inflicting on such smaller circumstan- 
tials, which have too long occasioned too great divi- 
sions among us, and in a brotherly agreement to con- 
tribute our mutual counsels for the better preserva- 
tion of fundamental truths, to the happier promoting 
of the great work of God on the hearts of our people, 
which we rejoice to take on as the major business we 
have in the world, To this purpose we have had two 
general meetings, the first the 18th of October, 1655, 
and the other the 2lst of this instant May ; in each 
of which we found it wise to seek the face of our God, 
but assure ourselves we had His ear open to our 
prayers on the days of our humiliation, because -by 
His grace ourhearts were so happily knit together the 
days following, which we quietly spent in brotherly 
consultations and amicable debates. And whereas 
we cannot but take notice how unreasonably our 
faithful actings have been misconstrued by some in 
the country, and are jealous they may be as un- 
worthily misreported to your Highness, we humbly 
crave leave to profess to your Highness, as in the 
presence of that great God who knows all the secrets 
of all our hearts, that we have had no other aim in 
these our meetings than the necessary securing of 
the doctrine according to godliness, generally main- 
tained in all the Reformed Churches, the conforming 
the lives of our people to that holy doctrine which 
they pretend to embrace, and the guiding them to a 
peaceable and brotherly conversation by their exem- 
plary practice. ? 

And that your Highness may better discern the 
real truth of this our solemn profession, we have 
assumed the boldness to present to your Highness’s 
hands the particular results of all our choicest de- 
bates, which we are fully assured will readily receive 
your Highness’s gracious. approbation. 

May it therefore please y@ur Highness to vouchsafe 
us the favour to continue to look on us as ministers 
of Christ, and to protect us so long as we shall be 
found faithful to the great interest of the common 
Lord and his people, and we shall ever pray for the 
daily increase of all good blessings on your High- 
ness, this Commonwealth, and more especially for 
the flourishing of the Gospel whose great prerogative 
itis to sanctity them all. 


MARRIAGES OF AFFINITY. 


Lorp Lynpuurst’s well-known Marriage Act 
of 1835 practically gives the authority of the 
House of Lords to the Bill brought in by Lord 


right for the Duke of Buavrort to marry his 
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Hoventon on Thursday night, whiéh was re- 
jected by a narrow majority of four. In 1835 
noble Lords, in order “to maititain the station 


“ of one of the most distinguished members 
« of their Lordships’ House,” made it legally 


deceased wife’s sister, but by a strange incon- 
sistency they made it legally wrong for lesser 
persons to contract a similar marriage. We 
have never had a more glaring instance of 
one law for great personages and another law 
for humbler people. If it is wrong according 
to the testimony of Scripture and the unwrit- 
ten law of nature to contract these marriages 
of affinity, then surely no Parliamentary 
enactment can—according to Papal precedent 
—grant a dispensation in one case, and yet 
maintain the inviolable sanctity of natural and 
Divine law in other cases. What must be 
right for the great must be right for the little. 
No exception can be made to a fundamental | 
law of nature. By sanctioning even one such 
exception the Parliament of 1835 formally 
declared that, in order to gratify a powerful 
family, it had taken upon itself the solemn 
responsibility of abrogating a Divine law ; or, 
on the other hand, that no such Divine law 
operated, and that the whole question was one 
of social expediency. The Act to which we 
refer was made retrospective ; it declared that 
no such marriage contracted before its enact- 
ment should be questioned, but that all con- 
tracted after it should be illegal. In this re- 
spect the framers of the Act were more merci- 
ful than some of the recent opponents of the 
present Bill in both Houses, who, conscious 
that the measure must pass sooner or later, 
implore that at least it may not be made re- 
trospective ; that is, while the law is to sanc- 
tion marriages of this kind in future, those 
who have already contracted such marriages 
in the past are to remain through life under a 
legal stigma, which is not sanctioned by pub- 
lic opinion or confirmed by the testimony of 
their own conscience, This may be a conve- 
nient way of showing the vindictive spite of a 
defeated party, but it is eminently unworlhy 
of persons professing to be legislators, and we 
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regret to see that it. has.received the support 
of more than one of the leading organs in the 
press. This retrospective clause in the Act 
of 1835 is another indication that the history 
of Parliamentary action in this question is 
not consistent with the high Scriptural and 
moral claims which are now put forward by 
the opponents of these marriages. Here, 
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tains twenty-six Bishops; Many of them ea, 
to display before the world the profundity 
that Scriptural learning which it may be 


sumed was the only gtound on which tl 
were raised to the Episcopal bench. 4 
there not noble atd leatned Lords, too, 0} 
sistet profession, some of whom have dist 
guished themselves by addresses to You 
Men’s Christian Associations and by works 
« The Continuity of Scriptures?” Accordin 
we had on Thursday a debate in which b 
right reverend Prelates and noble Lords, “ 
« courtesy styled learned”—as Lord W# 
BuRY sarcastically said—contrived to sk 
their absence of mental continuity in Bibl 
criticism. The Scriptural question seems 
us very simple. Even granting to the Bish 
that the Book of Leviticus is inspired, it ¢ 
tains at most the Divine law as: adapted o 
to a peculiar people, scarcely emerging oul 
their childhood of the world’s civilisati 
By the confession of all Biblical scholars, 

ceremonial requirements of the Book of Le 
ticus are not obligatory upon Christians. 1 
whole law is superseded by the Gospel 
Grace ; only that is permanently applica 
which is founded upon the natural law 
reason and conscience, and which is divin 
true, not because it is part of the Levit 
code, but because it is a part of the eter 
morallaw. Now, the Book of Leviticus n 
or may not prohibit these marriages of affin 
Ifit does, then the prohibition may have ha 
special purpose for the Jewish race, but is 
more obligatory upon us than the Levit 
precept to stone the Sabbath-breaker. I 
does not, then cadit questio, and the wh 
question must be discussed on other grow 
than the Scriptural argument. Apart froi 
supposed Divine revelation, no one will asi 
that this question enters into the category) 
the moral or religious laws which are foun 
on an indestructible basis in the reason | 
conscience of humanity. According to_ 
best Scriptural interpreters, the well kn¢ 
text in Leviticus xviii. directly sanctions, 
stead of opposing, marriage with a decet 
wife’s sister ; but our main position is— 
one which should be openly taken on 1} 
sides—that the Levitical code is no autho 

whatever for us, either on this or any 0 

subject. Whatever is permanently true 
good in that law is reinforced with hi 
sanction in the Gospel of Christ. All eli 
of temporary and local application, which 
passed away after it has exercised its p 


again, Parliament has conceded the principle dential purpose in the progress of the hu 


we urge, when it declares that these marriages | race. 


up to a particular period are legal, while it 
forbids them for the future. It 


As regards social expediency, the only gn 


is clear that| on which this question can legitimately b 


no Parliamentary legislation can override a| cussed, it appears to us that the whole w 
law of Gop and Nature. If these marriages| of argument is in favour of these marriag 
are really prohibited by the Levitical law, and affinity. The gloomy vaticinations which 
that Levitical law is still, as Orthodox divines| drop from the lips of illustrious senators— 


are prone to say, 
Christians, 


binding upon us Gentile | remind us of the contortious of the Sibyl 
then no human enactment can|out her inspiration, and illustrate the o 


make these marriages lawful; they must 
as illegal in the High Court of Heaven 
much before as after any particular date. 


be|rity of the Delphic oracle rather tha 
as | latent wisdom—seem to us to be signallj 
All| tradicted by practical experience. These 


such exceptional and retrospective 


legislation |riages have been contracted now to a 


only serves to indicate that, in the opinion of|much larger extent than is generally 
the law-makers, the law does not rest upon|posed—especially in the middle classes 


any eternal foundations of immutable reli-|we are not aware 


gion and morality. Well might Lord Wxst- 
Bury say that, whether he regarded it in its 
history or in its principles, he was ashamed 
of this statute. 


that they have “abo 
“sisters-in-law,” or introduced the domest 
picion and other social consequences of 
such fearful pictures are often drawn. — 
are recognised by society, and involve m 


We fondly imagined that we had done with sonal disqualification ; and if the quest 
the well-worn argument from the Book of|not one of practical importance to the hu 
Leviticus when men of all parties in the| classes, it is because they have unfortu 


recent debate in the House of Commons de- 
precated Scriptural discussion, and examined 


another way of disregarding the laws bi 
Gopand man, for which ourlegislationisd 


the whole question on the broad grounds of responsible by its artificial barriers and p 


reason and social expediency. But we forgot} tions. : 
for the moment that the House of Lords con-| the State when any one of its Jaws is ni 


It is dangerous to the moral he 
% 


ee 


u 


at there is such a thing as what they cal 


ments. Every argument that can 
‘the history of the Church, as well 
_ntie written records of the new dispens 


18/| tan 
religion, for outward constructions of this kind, and] 
for all care about establishing or abolishing them; 


ighly Hy up 
balance. The Scotch, for example 
would be more just to say, most of the 


ch it is incumbent upon Christians to 
é its observance is prescribed in one of 


: 


hat it was held by Calvin, which it was 
, the argumentum ab homine, the appeal to 
‘of a Genevese Pope, is the last thing to 


as 


are = aie it 
s! ristian era the time had passed, in 


the time had come for inwardness and self-recon 
struction—a time to last till the self-reconstruction 
is fully achieved. It was the error of the Jews that 


] 


ir own professed ideal, the reign 
When Jesus appeared, his disciples 
d not make this blunder. They were, 
in general, simple souls, without pretensions which 
| Christ's new religious ideal cut short or self-conse= 
quence which it mortified; and any Israelite who 
was, on the one hand, not warped by personal pre- 


es 


CORRESP : 
JOHN GRUNDY, OF MANCHESTER. 
In the sketch of Mr, Grundy’s life in ‘ Bio- 

graphical Sketches,” in the Inquirer of May 1st, 

a wish is expressed that it might lead to a fuller 

biography, or at all events to a supply of defi- 

ciencies. As to the latter, there is one point which 
it may be well to clear up. The cause of Mr. 

Grundy’s short ‘stay at college was that Dr. Estlin 

wished extremely to educate him to be his succes- 

sor in his school, which had a high reputation, 
and for which he was eminently fitted by natural 
endowments. When, however, Mr. Grundy’s 
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1 Churchman, or an English Dissenter or tensions and self-consequence, and, on the other, 
tan, could well resort, In the second|/ dull of feeling and gross of life, like the common jng, his uncle spared him for one session ; but his 
‘onsistency of Sabbatarianism with the|/ multitude, might be open to the spell which, after assistance was so yaluable that he then recalled 
ital principles which its advocates professto | all, was the great confirmation of Christ's relig. n, him to Bristol. This was the more to be regretted, 
lain. The rigidly formal observance of a] as it was the great confirmation of the original 'o - as Mr, Grundy’s progress was so great in that one 


not earnest desire for the ministry became so absorb- 


and dismal day is strangely made the 
man’s faith in a religion which is hostile 


n, 
a 


3 discussion of ** Literature and Dog- 
other words, the relation of modern 
_ life to the old traditional theology 
tined to undergo great transforma- 
Tesent paper is less remarkable than 
_ which we gave a full account at the 
___. publication, and its main principles 
__ med up in a few sentences. In his 


ular religion and what is called Sei- 
's present object is to show thatit is al- 
_ 2*rent when people ask our attention on 
___ of the first principle, ‘Lo righteousness 
 piness,” or ‘There is an enduring 
___urselves, which makes for righteous- 
_ is the modern translation of the old 
“He that keepeth the law, happy is 
_Whoso trusteth in the Eternal, happy 
_ Arnold then quotes a number of texts 
| d Testament, all tending to confirm 
ut solid experience, ‘* Conduct brings 
_ or ‘Righteousness tendeth to life.” 
tion is the capital fact of the Old 
and the source of its grandeur and 
ut this Revelation lost as time went 
ss and clearness; for the mass of the 
ir God came to be a mere magnified 
jural man, like the God of our popu-| 

7 now, who has commanded certain 
onduct and attached certain sanction 


, ae 
-< 


and which everywhere breathes a joyous 


____ cle he had referred to the breach be-| 


gion of Israel—the spell of its happiness. Be reli, 
O yerighteous, and rejoice in the Eternal,” the old and 
lost prerogative of Israel, became again a living and 
true word to him. 


emphatic warning against the danger of relying 
jjon prediction and miracle as evidences of Chris- 
tianity, for the time comes when a man discovers 
jthat this “ extra-belief” is not certain, and then 
the whole certainty of religion seems discredited 
and the basis of conduct gone. 

It can hardly be doubted that to a delicate and 
penetrating criticism it has long been manifest that 
the chief itera fulfilment by Christ of things said by 
the prophets was the fulfilment of a spirit nourished 
on the prophets and living and acting their words; 
that the great prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah are 
not strictly predictions at all, and that predictions 
which are strictly meant as such, like those in the 
Book of Daniel, are an embarrassment to the Bible 
rather than amain element of it. The“ Zeit Geist,” 
and the mere spread of what is called enlightenment, 
superficial and barren as this often is, will inevitably, 
before long, make this conviction of criticism a popu- 
lar opinion held far and wide; and then what will be 
their case who have been so long and sedulously 
taught to rely on supernatural predictions as a main 
stay ? i 

The sama must be said of miracles. The substitu- 
tion of some other proof of Christianity for this accus- 
tomed formal proof is now to be desired most by those 
who most think Christianity of importance. That old 
friend of ours who insists upon it that Christianity is’ 


> 


threaten by rising from the dead and ascending into 


| heaven,” is certainly not the guide whom lovers of 


In concluding his paper, Mr. Arnold utters an ». 


session that the Rev. George Walker, then Pro- 
fessor of Theology of the college, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, urging his return :— : 
_ Dear Sir, - i 
: * * * * 
T have read youc sermon, and to say with pleasure is 
saying far short of the impression it made upon me. 
For‘an early composition it is a very extraordinary 
one, and if you can keep to such a promise I know 
not what may be expected from you. My opinion is 
that you should lose no time in possessing yourself 
of those advantages which a place of regular educa- 
tion and study promises. To defer your intention 
for another year is, to do injustice to yourself. Your 
pecuniary advantages will be fully adequate to your 
wants. Whatever respect you owe to Mr. Estlin you 
owe much also to yourself, and I have a higher 
opinion of your uncle than to suppose that he would 
be offended with your doing what is so essential to 
your future welfare. 


. The reasons why this letter produced no change 
in Dr. ee determination are not known, but 
it is certain that neither the almost parental in- 
terest of the uncle, nor the affectionate respect of 
the nephew was lessened by what took place. 

ith the exception of this portion of his private 
history, the sketch in the Inquirer probably con- 
tains all that would now be read with interest ; 
ut some additional particulars of the period when 
he was most before the public, that of. his entrance 
on the ministry in Cross-street, and the delivery 
of the lectures, as showing a state of feeling now 


* * 


and shall be nothing else bug this, “that Christ pro- quite gone by—may be interesting to many, A 
mised Paradise to the saint and threatened the worldly few extracts from his letters will be the best mode 
man with hell-fire, and proved His power to promise and Of indicating public opinion as it affected Mr. 


rundy :— 
Manchester, September Ist, 1810 (the day before 


that | Christianity, if they could discern what it is that he he preached his first sermon in Cross-street).—It is 


_, Mr. Arnold. goes on to show, 
| 38, the central object of Israel’s con- 
- @ central object of Christ’s concern 


__ gh personal religion is clearly present 


_ Old Testament says, Attend to conduct ! 
_ sament says, Attend to the feelings and 
whence conduct proceeds! Aud as at- 
 nduet had very much degenerated into 
formality, attending to the springs of 

-@ revelation, a revival of intuitive and 
ions, a touching of morals with emotion, | 
_ of religion, similar to that which had | 
| when Israel, struck with the abiding 
of man’s causing, which makes for 
3, and filled with joy and awe by it, had 
ys named God the Hternal. Man came 
_ dispensation, and made with God a se- 
ite For the true greatness of | 


mrt 


3 really was,—revive in him and bear 
world, 


Jewish nation at large, and its rulers 
seept the identification of Righteous- 
ppiness shows only that want of power 
+ to the essence of things through all 
appearances, which the majority of 
ways display. And here the apostle 
ess and light” has a hit at his old | 
Puritans for their signal deficiency in | 
insight :-— 
en been remarked that the Puritans are 
3 of the Old Testament ; and Mr. Froude | 
ends the Puritans by saying that they, | 
s of the Old Testament, had their hearts | 
>ocracy, on a fashioning of politics and | 
‘it the Government of God. How strange 
3 not perceive that he thus passes, and 
the gravest condemnation on the Puri- 
. : a 


! 


_ Testament, yet the New Testament | 
‘to have founded the inward and per- 


| in the cloud in order to tempt us upward. 


themselves really desire, would think it wise to fol 
low. ‘ 


UPPER BROOK STREET, MANCHESTER. 
On Christmas Day the Rey. Epwin Smrn, M.A. 


away and so many things are daily becoming new. 
cannot be denied that the age we live in is a sceptical 
one ; but its very scepticism I take to be a sign of an 
earnest craving after truth. It is very ill described as 
an age impelled by various bad motives towards a bot- 


young stripling rejoicing in his newly-found strength, 
discontented with the damps and fogs of superstition 
and half-belief, and bent on working his way upward 
into a purer air. Providence has opened sundry rights 
If some 
elements of our habitual thought: and practice have 
grown oppressive and are no longer wholesome, it is 
that we may be drawn to a better thought and a nobler 
practice. We are learning to believe in the solemnity 
of present interests and the worship which lies in com- 
mon duties. In literature, art, politics, education, and re~ 
ligion, we are taking further steps out of conyentionality 
into natute. And herein we are reaping a fresh har- 
vest from the seed sown by the gospel. For what is this 
spirit which by a subtle charm is dissolving old forms 
and shaping to itself new? Under a thousand disguises it 
is nothing else than that which inspired the Sermon on 
the Mount. Jesus came, not to establish a new sect, 
but to unyeil certain universal facts of man’s nature 
which are deeper than all partial theories. He dwelt 
in that hourly communion with God which is open to 
every soul, and knew no law but that of righteous love. 


1 
a of Bulesierrat Wd Nouimehages Goeartia discussion it was determined that each person should 
the hopeful signs of the times, the preacher said: 
““Never was there greater need of patience, fortitude, 
power, and honesty on the part of teachers of every for. 
kind than now, when so many old things are passing declared my election, and burnt them. 
It 


tomless gulf of infidelity. It is much rather like a | 


really expects and aims at, and what it is which they thirty years since the congregation had to elect a 


~ minister, they were, therefore, totally at a loss how 

to proceed. The following was the plan adopted :— 

Notice was given for three weeks that on an appointed 

day, the 25th August, a successor to Dr. Barnes 

would be appointed. On that day a very large meet- 
’ ing of the subscribers took place, and after some 
go separately into the vestry and put down his own 
name under that of any minister he wished to vote 
~The chairman then examined the papers, 
Tt was 
put whether an invitation should immediately be 
‘sent me, and carried unanimously. A draft of a 
‘letter was drawn, "and it was carried unanimously 
that that should be the letter. So far, there appeared 
‘to be great unanimity—how it will be after to-morrow 
{I know not, I have been received with great kind- 
ness and cordiality by all whom I have yet seen. Mr. 
Harrison is very friendly. I told him my sentiments, 
‘and that wherever I settled I should consider it my 
duty to preach them. He replied, that he believed 
every individual in the congregation was Unitarian, 
but the subject had not been obtruded upon them, 
by himself or Dr. Barnes. “Indeed,” said he, “ we 
have rather taken it for granted than urged it.” I 
told him that if they wished me for a minister, they 
must be prepared not only to have me believe, but to 
shear me preach such sentiments. I shall also tell 
the congregation this to-morrow. Mr, Wellbeloved, 
of York is here, and was invited to preach one part 
of the day, before they had my letter fixing upon to- 
morrow for being here; I shall, therefore, have only 
the morning duty. Mr. Harrison mentioned his life 
of Seddon prefixed to his sermons as a proof that he 
was an Unitarian, and that the congregation always 
used to be. Several leading members have just called 


And wherever there is a disposition, in spite of tradi- 
tional theories and usages, to fall back upon the deeper 
principles of nature, and to repose in an unsophisticated 
piety of the heart, there I behold the working of the 


very same spitit which gave to the mind of Christ its | _ 


¢ character. The reproduction of the same 


upon me, expressing their anxious wish, and that of 
all the congregation, that I should come here, saying 
I digo may essentially serve the great cause of Truth.” 
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THE LATE REY. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, 

Barely a week has elapsed since the death was 
announced of the Rev. John James Tayler, B.A., 
Principal of Manchester New College, London, 
and Professor of Biblical and Historical Theology; 
and innumerable expressions of respectful sorrow, 
from beyond the wide circle of affection in which 
he stood, demand some account of the career of go 
accomplished a scholar and the experiences of so 
winning a character. 

Mr. Tayler began, as well as ended, his life in 
London, At the date of his birth, August 15, 
1797, his father, the Rev. James Tayler, was 
minister of St. Thomas’s Chapel, in the Borough, 
and was living in Church-row, Newington Butts. 
From his mother, a member of the honoured 
family of Venning, he inherited an interest in the 
Huguenot traditions. He was five years old when 
in 1802 his father became one of the ministers of 
the‘High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, and, in 
addition to his pastoral charge, undertook the care 
of pupils in the house. It was in the school-room 
at home that he laid the foundation of that accu- 
rate grammatical knowledge and delicate appre- 
ciation of idiom which permitted his scholarship 
to become so fine, and rendered his Latin style 
searcely less graceful than his English; for he 
went direct from Nottingham to York College, in 
1814, and during the two years which he spent 
there not only attracted the strong personal affec- 
tion of both his tutors and his companions, but by 
his classical attainments and literary taste fixed 
the especial attention of the Rev. John Kenrick, 
awakened the confident hope of future excellence, 
and began that congenial intercourse between 
the distinguished instructor and the admiring. 
pupil which at its close the elder survives 
to mourn. In 1816 he entered Glasgow College, 
where he acquired, under the influence of Pro- 
fessors Mylne and Jardine, that tincture of philo- 
sophic thought which ever after penetrated and 
organised his historical and literary judgments; 
and whence he returned, with his B.A. degree, 
qualified to assume at York the duties of Assistant, 
or Suffragan Classical Tutor, during Mr. Kenrick’'s 
absence on the Continent in 1819-20. He has 
often said that the intellectual discipline of that 
year, the necessity it imposed upon him, not only 
of enlarging his knowledge, but of inverting the 
mental activity, in order to give out instead of 
taking in, beneficially affected his whole subse- 
quent culture and career, and rendered so conge- 
nial to him the functions of a teacher, that he 
never afterwards was content to be without them, 

His ministerial life began in 1820, when, on 
April 20th (Good Friday) he was ordained to the 
pastorate of the congregation then assembling in 
Mosley-street, now in Upper Brook-street, Man- 
chester. Of the group of friends that took part 
in that impressive service, the Revs. James Tayler, 
W. Shepherd, C, Wellbeloved, J. G. Robberds, 
J.J. Tayler, and, on behalf of the congregation, 
G. W. Wood, Esq., not one remains; nor pro- 
bably any member of that quarterly meeting of 
ministers, which was purposely convened for the 
same day. But the writer of this notice well re- 
members a letter, received by a school-fellow of his 
from his mother, describing the scene in the chapel, 
and especially the demeanour and address of the 
young minister. He was spoken of with an 
enthusiasm which augured the writer’s future 
friendship for him. He was said to have ‘“ every 
personal perfection, except voice.” It is curious to 
note thus early that his characteristic modesty and 
openness of mind, his irrepressible divination of 
Juture truth, provoked criticism from some of the 
more stereotyped believers, who look on pastoral 
ordination as a kind of conjugal engagement, in 
which the amount of the settlements can never be 
disturbed, ‘TI do declare,” he said, “my firm be- 
lief, so far as I have hitherto inquired, that Jesus 
Christ was expressly commissioned by God to re- 
form and instruct the world,” &. A reviewer 
in the ‘Monthly Repository” of that day (1822, 
p. 501), ‘cannot see the necessity of his qualify- 
ing in this manner his declaration of belief,” and 
* thinks that he has been too much alarmed at the 
idea of giving a confession of faith ;” and is * ap- 
prehensive that some among a mixed audience 
might understand such a qualification respecting 
the truth of the Gospel to imply that it was a 
matter of considerable doubt and uncertainty.” 
Here is the germ already of two tendencies which 
during the last balf century have often checked 
each other; and which his insight, his patience, 


his comprehensive sympathy have done wonders 


to conciliate, 
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Manchester had their chief importance in the quiet 
extension and deepening quality of his influence 
over two generations of citizens, chiefly belonging 
to the more cultivated and energetic class, Even 
in a city whose special industry and whose great 
names naturally give pre-eminence among intel- 
lectual pursuits to the physical sciences, it was 
soon found that his proper place, in the direction 
of its literary and educational institutions, was 
scarcely in the second rank. In an early year of 
his residence he delivered, in the theatre of the 
Philosophical Institution, lectureson English litera- 
ture, which brought out not only his ample read- 
ing, but the largeness of his comparative criticism, 
and his versatile susceptibility to beauty of thought, 
expression, and character, In his private classes, 
consisting chiefly of young people past the school 
age, he exercised perhaps his happiest influence. 
His quick affections were readily drawn towards 
pupils whose minds were eager with the first thirst 
for truth and sense of excellence; and their response 
to his own pure admirations, their escape under his 
guidance from the glare of false tastes to the simpli- 
city of nature, rewarded at once his benevolence and 
his faith. His affection for the young impressed a 
marked character upon his whole ministry. No 
pastor was ever more diligent, more systematic, 
or more original in his plans for instructing the 
“‘catechumens” of his flock; and the fact that 
these plans led up to the production of that most 
charming of ecclesiastical histories, the ‘* Retro- 
spect of Religions Life in England,” attests the 
high point of culture which he enabled his congre- 
gation to attain, His attachment to liberty of 
teaching was not allied to any negligence in teach- 
ing ; nor did his indignation at all ecclesiastical 
narrowness and tyranny mislead him into an ap- 
proval of mere self-will and anarchy in religious 
affairs, Not only would he have preserved, as 
founded in permanent wants of human nature, 


the ancient order of training in each Christian} 
society—the baptismal dedication, the catechetical | 


instruction, the confirmation to mark the assump- 
tion of full responsibility, but he was favourable 
to a general association of the separate worship- 
ping societies of each communion, conducted on a 
representative system, and withits common affairs 
administered by a board, A scheme for such an 
organisation he laid before the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Provincial Meeting in June, 1837; but 
the distrust of anything that bore the semblance 
of ecclesiastical rule was too strong to allow of 
serious attention to the proposal. 


The even course of his period in Manchester 
was intersected by a few of the greater crises of 
life. After five years of lonely work he married, 
in January, 1825, a daughter of the late Timothy 
Smith, Esq., of Birmingham, and opened a home, 
the genial but simple hospitalities of which are 
among the bright memories of many a surviving 
friend. Once in the course of thirty-seven years 
of married life was the rare severity of that home 
broken by a fearful stroke of sorrow. A brother 
and sister had grown up side by side, each recep- 
tive of the culture and graces which were their 
common inheritance, and knit together by refined 
tastes as well as natural love. The son had passed 
with distinction through eyery stage of his aca- 
demic and legal studies, and commenced with un- 
usual success his practice at the bar, when disease 
of the heart snatched him away, and silenced the 
brilliant prophecies by which his college friends 
justified the parents’ hopes and the sister’s pride. 
This was in December, 1854, and those who re- 
member Mr, J. H. Tayler, his clear and vivid 
nature, his manly purity and honour, his quick 
humour, his discriminating judgment, and who 
think what a darkness follows the extinction of a 
light thas unique within the house, will not won- 
der if to his father the joy and spring of life were 
never quite the same again, The second separa- 
tion, which came eight years later and completed 
the mutual dependence of the daughter and the 
father, was more gently prapaned, and though 
bringing its pathetic train of tender memories, 
was free from the shock of surprise. 

[We have to state that a promise was made last 
week on behalf of the writer of the above obituary, of 
a full sketch of the life of our late revered friend, for 
this day’s Inquirer, for which he is not responsible, 
and which it is out of his power at present to fulfil. 
We are authorised to hold out the expectation that 
the second part of the notice will be given at an early 
date.) P ; : 


Ae | 


__ His thirty-three years of ministerial labour in, 


363 | 
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On Thursday last, at one o'clock, the last funers 
rites were performed at Highgate Cemetery. Besides 
the nearest relatives and several intimate friends o 
Mr. Tayler who followed the remains front his resi- 
dence at Hampsted, there were present nearly all th 
Unitarian ministers of the Metropolis, his past an 
present students of Manchester New College, th 
President of the College, §. Robinson, Esq., the 
Treasurer, TI. Ashton, Esq., the Secretaries, the Rey. 
Charles Beard and R. D. Darbishire, Esq., many” 
of the principal members of our London congre- 
gations, the Rey. Dr. Osgood, of New York, the 
Rey. C, H. Dall, of Calcutta, and others, The Scrip- 
ture lessons were read in the chapel by the Rey. 
J. H. Thom, of Liverpool, but the principal por- 
tion of the service consisted of a long and most 
solemn and appropriate prayer at the grave. — The 
sun shone brightly, and the birds sang cheerfully, as” 
the coffin was lowered into the grave, and the whole 
surrounding scene looked so fair and beautiful in the 
bright summer morning, as to lift the thoughts of 
those standing around above the gloomy associations 
of the grave to the glad and hopeful promise of the 
future—fit emblem of the pure, gentle, and devout 
spirit of one for whom it seems impossible to grieve 
as though he were not, : Pa: 

We understand that funeral sermons will be 
preached to-morrow morning at Portland-street 
Chapel, by the Rev. James Martineau, and at Hamp-- 
stead, by the Rey. Dr. Sadler. Last Sunday morning 
suitable tributes of respect and affection were paid’ 
to the memory of our departed friend at Portland- 
street Chapel, by the Rey. Dr. Osgood, of New York; 
at Effra-road Chapel, Brixton, by the Rev. T, L. Mar. 
shall; at Liverpool, by the Rev. A. Gordon; and at’ | 
several other chapels by old friends and pupils of 
Mr. Tayler. 


The Saturday Review has an article on Scotch | 
Sabbatarianism, of which the following is the prin~ | 
cipal portion :— 

‘‘ When some future history of opinion comes to be. 
written, the thinker will find nothing harder to under- 
stand than the obstinacy of Sabbatarianism. Of all 
decaying beliefs this seems the most difficult for the | 
British mind finally to discard. There is no longer 
any strong conviction that witches ride on broomsticks, © 
or that an old woman, by looking with evil eye upon 
cows and sheep, can afflict them with the murrain. We 
have ceased to think it a crime which the law should | 
sternly repress to lend money for as high interest as the 
borrower thinks it worth his while to pay for the use’ 
of our money. Nobody believes that, if a ruler is” 
tyrannical, cruel, and unjust, it is wrong for his sub- 
jects to depose him; or, if a man holds different political | . 
views from his neighbours, that then it is right for his. 
neighbours to clap him in prison, or slit his nose, or eut 
his ears off. The idea of the worship of poverty and | 
mortification of the body being particularly agreeable _ 
in the sight of God has died out, There are various! 
ways of explaining how the world has shaken off these 
and other notions which at one time or another haye’ 
stood in the way of human happiness. One knows 
that the same process, whatever it was, which made) 
men give up the belief that extreme age and extreme 
ugliness are certain signs of possession by the devil, or) 
that five per cent. per annum is the natural boundary of 
interest set up by God and nature, will still continue to 
work upon the two numerous misbeliefs which survive. 
Only it works so dreadfully slowly. We feel as if! 
there ought to be a slightly closer proportion between 
the vitality of error and the ordinary length of human! 
life. If false doctrines were only limited, like the age) 
of man, to threescore years and ten, the world would be! 
a much more comfortable place for those who hate| 
false doctrines. The ferocious enthusiasm for the) 
‘Sabbath’ which amounts to systematic terrorism) 
in one portion at least of Great Britain is one of 
those injurious misbeliefs upon which the exploding! 
process no doubt does work, but with a tardiness that) 
is uncommonly disappointing to people with an im- 
patient faith in the yalue of argument. The latest! 
historian of opinion tells us that people abandon! 
beliefs because they find the arguments against them) 
stronger than the arguments for them; or because such } 
beliefs, though not argued down directly, are incon-| 
sistent with some larger set of principles which th 
are disposed to accept; or simply because others, 
whom they think they have reason to place confidence 
have given up those particular beliefs. Set forth in @ 
philosophic history, all this is very simple and 
easy to follow, and we seem to discern at a glance how) 
smoothly and surely error and folly fade away in the 
world. But while the process is actually going on 
before our eyes, there appears to be neither certainty 
nor smoothness in it. In the ease of any given folly in. 
contemporary opinion, we see that the fact of the argu 
ments against it being ever so much stronger tha’ 
those in its favour counts for little or nothing in the mind 
of those who encourage the folly. Its gross inconsis. 
tency with the general tenor of other opinions whi 


they admit to be of greater probability is no objecti 


Sune 5, 1869. eo 
Manchester, September 4th, 1810.—At length I 
have fired my great gun, as Mr. Hawkes and some of 


his friends denominate it. Just after finishing my 
last letter, two influential members of Mr. Hawkes’ 


congregation called to urge me not to be violent 
in shocking the prejudices of my hearers. Every 


one of the friends whom [ saw that day urged the 
same advice ; even Mr. Wellbeloved said, “ Decidedly 
I certainly should not do what you are going to do,” 
and Mr. Hawkes sent two or three messages to re- 
st he might see me to give me the same advice, 
1ough upon my stating to him the reasons by which 
T was influenced, he seemed at last to be satisfied, 
You may be sure I felt not a little in determining to 
act in opposition to the advice of so many older and 
wiser than myself. Conscious, however, that it was 
the only path which I could pursue with perfect 
satisfaction to myself, I delivered my recapitulatory 
lecture (previously given at Nottingham), contain- 
ing all the most objectionable doctrines of my 
ereed. The chapel was nearly full, there being pre- 
sent, it was supposed, from fifteen to eighteen hun- 
dred people. Such asermon, or any thing bordering 
upon it, had not been delivered for thirty or forty 
years, and what do you think was the effect pro- 
duced? I cannot describe to you the enthusiasm 
with which I was received. All the cautious and 
timid exclaimed, “ You have pursued the honourable 
and right path ;” many hesitated not to say, “ We 
have been kept in ignorance for thirty years.” 
Phose who did not go as far as myself in opinion 
expressed themselves satisfied to hear such doctrines 
ved, if I would come and preach them. I 
need not relate any more of the many speeches 
made to me: it will be sufficient to say that there 
ears to be complete unanimity—a thing that 
could not possibly have been expected in such a 
mixed multitude, : 


On the 14th September Mr. Grundy accepted 


the inyitation, and in his letter of acceptance, the | 


! passages occur :— 

As Protestant Dissenters, our first principle is the 
tight of private judgment. In a minister to a society 
of Protestant Dissenters, the next duty, in my esti 
mation, is a fearless avowal of all that he deems im. 
portant Christian truths, This privilege I have 
claimed, this duty I must discharge—not, I trust, 
with presumption and dogmatism, but with a full al- 
Jowance to all of the liberty I claim, to lay what stress 
upon them they think right. 


An extract from a letter of Mr. Belsham’s 
ve an idea of the hopes entertained of 
rundy’s career :— 

September 28, 1810,—I know not how to resist the 
impulse which I feel to congratulate you, and, I trust 
I may add, the great and good cause of Christian 
truth and Christian virtue, upon your late honourable 
election to, and your ready acceptance of, the highly 
important office of minister to the congregation at 
Manchester, in succession to the late Dr. Barnes. 
This is indeed a triumph, and one proof, among 
others, of the omnipotence of Truth, which must 
eventually bear down-all opposition. Great is the 
Truth, and it must prevail. May you long be 
honoured as an instrument of Divine Providence for 
diffusing through ‘an extensive and continually en- 
larging sphere its fragrant odours and its beneficial 
and purifying effects. Judging from what has oc- 
‘curred in the last twenty years, what wonderful effects 
may you hope to see from the continually accelerat- 
ing progress of Christian knowledge, if your life is 
‘spared, to what is considered as the natural limit of 
mortality. Twenty years ago, when I resigned my 
congregation at Daventry, I knew but of two congre- 
gations, Essex-street and Birmingham, the ministers 
of which were avowed Unitarians, and now in every 
part of England there are societies of Unitarian 
. Christians, who publicly profess these principles, and 
who glory in the name—Manchester, Warrington, 
Liverpool, Wakefield, Leeds, Neweastle, York, Shef- 
field, Nottingham, Norwich, Wisbeach, Hackney, Chi- 
chester, Portsmouth, Poole, Bridport, Bristol, Bath, 
Exeter, Plymouth, and no doubt many others. 

To us, whose season of life and labour is almost 
ended, it is a delightful reflection that we leave the 
Churches in a state so flourishing and prosperous, 
and that we see so many able, active labourers en- 
tering into the harvest, I was happy to hear that in 
your sermon at Manchester 
very clearly 


Divine Unity, and the impor ‘ 
With it; ea’ portant doctrines connected 


may 
Mr. 


In the winter of 1811-12, in consequence of the 
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prevalence of scepticism among the young, Mr. 
Grundy gave a course of lectures to young men 
on the evidences of Christianity, in a room ad- 
joining the chapel. As to the need there was for 
such a course an extract from a letter written to 


Mr. Grundy on leaving Manchester vill fully 
show :— 


T feel grateful to God that it was my good fortune 
to hear you on your first arrival in Manchester, at 
which time I was an attendant at St. Peter’s Chureh, 
and felt. great respect for its worthy minister, the 
late Rey. Samuel Hall. But I had heard the truths 
of Christianity disputed, the writings of some unbe- 
lievers had fallen in my way, and my mind, to say the 
least, was very unsettled. I attended Cross.street 
Chapel only occasionally, till you gaye notice of your 
intention to deliver a course of lectures to young 
men on the evidences of Christianity. This was 
exactly what I stood in need of, and I determined to 
avail myself. of their advantages, and my attendance 
at the chapel became regular. ‘Those lectures were 
to me, and to many others, the first foundation of a 
rational belief in Christianity, and during the deli- 
very of them I naturally conceived such respect and 
admiration for you as I hope has had a very bene. 
ficial effect upon me in my subsequent attendance on 
your ministry, The more I reflect upon the earnest, 
able, and pleasing manner in which the doctrines 
and duties of Christianlty have always been recom- 
mended by you, the more unable do I feel myself 
Sully to appreciate the value of your instructions. It 
was with the most sincere regret that I heard the 
announcement of your resignation, and I beg now to 
assure you that I most heartily, most affectionately, 
and sincerely wish that you and your family may, by 
the blessing of God, be happy with those with whom 
you are going to be connected. 


The reasons for the public delivery of the lec- 
tures are thus given in the preface :— 


The pleasure which the young men kindly ex- 
pressed, and their anxious wish to attend to the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion after being satisfied 
of the Divine mission of its founder, induced me to 
promise that, if health and strength were spared, I 
would, in the ensuing winter, go through a course on 
the principal doctrines. Having before delivered part 
of the lectures at Nottingham to an audience con- 
sisting in great measure of strangers, I imagined it 
might be the case in Manchester, and therefore 
adopted the plan I had in part pursued before, of 
addressing them to Trinitarian worshippers, 


The first lecture was preached on the 27th 
Dec., 1812, This is Mr. Grundy’s own account 
of it, extracted from a letter written the next 
day :— 

Several ladies stayed in the chapel from half-past 
two o'clock. The doors were opened at half-past 
five, even then there was a little crush, but it was com- 
paratively trifling, and the chapel gradually filled, 
more closely than ever before, in the pews, because 
as they came in they were able to see whether there 
was a single sitting vacant. Mr. Robberds gave out 
the hymns and took the devotional part of the ser- 
vice, so that I had only the lecture, but (I know you 
will scold me when I say) that was very nearly an 
hour and three: quarters. I feel a little languid to-day, 
but no other inconvenience. There is now scarcely 
a church or chapel in the town which is not in mo- 
tion upon these subjects. Mr. R. is more mild than 
he was. Mr. F., the Scotch Presbyterian, will not be 
daunted from calling us rank Deists. Mr, B., at the 
large chapel, in Moseley-street, behaves like a Chris- 
tian; he tells his congregation, “ Go hear all he can 
say, and then come and hear me afterwards.” So 
does the General Baptist minister. The Particular 
Baptist has given notice that next Sunday even- 
ing he shall! overthrow everything that has been 
advanced by the man who preaches in the middle 
‘of the town. Dr. Holmes mentioned in a public 
party that three gentlemen of Mr. B.’s hearers had 
-ealled upon him (Mr. B.) and told him that he had 
not yet in the slightest degree answered Mr. Grundy, 
but that he must doit, or they would be compelled to 
leave. Mr. G. (the Baptist minister) began his ser- 
mon thus: *“* Th’ mon that preaches i’ th’ middle o’ 
th’ town is sure to go to the deyil with all his doc- 
trines.” He told them that if ever our congregation 
were saved it would be by the Almighty stopping us 
at the edge of the grave, and that then it would be 
the hardest day’s work he ever had to turn us. But 
the drollest occurrence was of a Methodist preacher, 
who came half-an-hour after his time, covered with 
dirt and blood. He began by asserting that as he 
was coming to chapel he met the devil, who knocked 
him down, knowing that he was going to plead the 


cause of God, They fought for a long time, ap 
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four times he was on the point of yielding, but at 
last he gained the victory. “And now,” said he, 
“never believe anybody that says there is no devil, for 
I am sure there is; I have seen him ; and I wish I 
had him here to show you.” 


In a letter, dated January 14th, 1813, Mr. 
Grundy says :— 

Tam now beginning to reap some of the fruits of 
my exertions. Two gentlemen called on Monday, 
saying, they were desirous to express their very great 
obligation to me for the clear views of Christianity 
which I had given them, A gentleman with a family, 
a member of Mr. B.’s congregation, has just applied 
for a pew at Cross-street, saying that he can no 
longer conscientiously join in Trinitarian worship. 
A few such instances repay all trouble. Many of our 
own congregation acknowledge that they knew not 
what they were, but now enjoy complete satisfaction. 
The Baptist minister, however, tells his people that I 
am the devil’s eldest son, and if I was to go to 
Heayen, he should not like to be there at the same 
time. Mr. Hawkes tells me his friend nearly got 
into trouble for vindicating me from a charge of 
Atheism made by a clergyman. 


In April, 1818, Mr. Grundy received an anony- 
mous letter, from which the following passages are 
extracted :— 


Never did I wish more ardently for the power of 
expressing my feelings in adequate language than 
since I have had the opportunity of hearing your 
manly and eloquent discourses, than which a plan, 
more bold in design, more calculated for general 
utility, or more ably executed according to my ideas, 
cannot be conceived. In thus evincing your faithful- 
ness as a guide, you have ‘proved beyond all doubt 
that you consider popular opinion ag a secondary 
object when it interferes with what you conceive to 
be a duty; and are too well informed to expect that 
complete success which your labours deserve, or to 
be discouraged by its being withheld. In most other 
sciences demonstration is: admitted as proof and 
acted upon accordingly; not so theology. ‘This is 
certainly discouraging, and however unpleasant the 
idea may be, I fear the only reward you can reason- 
ably expect is the approbation of your own conscience 
and that of the enlightened few who are anxious to 
discover the truth and willing to follow it wherever it 
may lead. To those who are acquainted with the 
writings of Dr. Priestley, Mr. Lindsey, &c., the sub- 
ject treated of in your lectures is by no means new, but 
there appears to me to be a great deal of novelty and 
force in many of your arguments, and your manner 
of contrasting them with one another is equally in- 
genious and convincing, except to such as are either 
incapable of understanding them or are unvwilling to 
be convinced. The latter of whom are, I believe, the 
more numerous of the two. 

For my own part, in renouncing the doctrine of the 
Trinity, I have acted contrary to the opinion and 
practice of my ancestors, relatives, and a great 
number of my friends, and I have reason to believe 
that I have suffered very materially in a pecuniary 
point of view from this cause, but I should be sorry 
on that account to desert the cause of rational Chris- 
tiansty, to which I became a convert ten or twelve 
years ago, and I have seen no reason of sufficient 
force to induce me to change my opinion (would to 
Heaven that the disciple were more worthy of the 
master!). Much less, 1 am persuaded, will you re- 
gret the line of conduct you have adopted, surrounded 
as itis with vexations and difficulties, or for a mo- 
ment think of abandoning it. It is fit that those 
corruptions of genuine Christianity which have 80 
long prevailed and so greatly impeded its progress 
should be exposed in their native deformity, and 
highly honourable will it be to those who have borne 
& conspicuous part in so noble a work. Should your 
well-meant efforts succeed you will have created a 
new era in religion; but should they produce no 
other effect than that of banishing the Athanasian 
and Nicene Creeds from the forms of worship of the 
Established Church the friends of the Establishment 
and of Christianity in general will have great reason 
to thank you. To say more would be useless at pre- 
sent; to say less would have been to suppress my 
real sentiments. 


It may be mentioned that the attendance at 
these lectures was much greater than Mr. Grundy’s 
account would give an idea of. All the standing 

laces, even the deep window-sills, were crowded 
before the commencement of the service, and fre- 
quently a number of young men walked in pro- 
cession, two-and-two, before him to make way 
to the pulpit. On one occasion he received an 
anonymous letter informing him that at the pre- 
vious lecture the writer sat in the front pew in 
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the gallery 
him, but his 


strikingly in his preface to 
of the lectures. 
“i EL 

filial attitude from age to age, the resurrection in a 
million varieties of circumstance of the same guileless 
worship, you may call the eternal generation of the 
Son. I will speak of it only as the intimate presence 
of God in human life, making us through all time 
one family, one spiritual brotherhood. Once more 
there is an earnest seeking after unity of aim and 
unity of belief. The preacher cannot haye one rule 
of interpretation for the pulpit and another for the 
study. The merchant cannot follow one principle in 
the market, and do homage to its opposite in the 
house of prayer. We are endeavouring to find the 
organic connection of one part of our knowledge and 
activity with another, of intellectual with spiritual 
knowledge of ideas with their personal and historical 
embodiment. By many paths we are struggling towards 
that unity which alone is immortally beautiful. We say 
that human nature, as divinely conceived, is greater than 
all history, literature, art, or science, greater than any 
given man or corporation of men, andis only to be more 
and more rendered actual by the consentaneous efforts 
of the race under the creative impulse of the Holy 
Spirit. If the cry of this age for unity is a sincerely mo- 
ral one, as I believe it is, then it expresses man’s inborn 
hostility to chaos, his profound sympathy with the 
divine drift of creation. A Greek might have said it 
shows that he has definitively taken side with the gods 
against the Titans. He has surely laid to heart some- 
thing of what Jesus meant when he said, ‘Be ye, there- 
fore, perfect as your Father which is in Heaven is per- 
fect.’ The discomforts and pangs of anew birth are as 
| nothing in view of the magnificent purposes which are 
| unfolding themselves at this hour. As the news of ap- 
proaching freedom falls like an enchanting melody on 
the ear of the slave, as the tidings of a Saviour appears 
to us all on this happy morning like the glad symphony 
of angels singing ‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill to men,’ so cheering, precious, and 
harmonious sounds in my ear the hope of our time. 
But let us remember our responsibilities. We are 
all permitted to infuse more or less wisdom into life, 
though it be granted to very few to put the highest 
truths into words. When we closely walk with God, 
then only are we in a condition ta know him. As idle- 
ness and sin take the vitality out of truth itself, so 
faithfulness not only makes it alive, but makes it grow. 
Unless we are ready to labour in the vineyard of this 
world, wherever our labour is wanted, all our truth- 
seeking will only awaken a many-sided self-conscious- 
ness, with yery little religion behind. Let us be thank- 
ful for the light which modern criticism has thrown 
upon the writings of antiquity. But do not let us mis- 
take a sharp-witted apprehension of the literary diffi- 
culties of the Bible for a fuller knowledge of divine 
things. We can know the latter only by heart and life. 
Jesus had aright to judge the dead letter, because he 
carried the living spirit in his bosom. So may we also 
puild up by love and duty that invisible church which 
can néver pass away.” 
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Jesuits, to be the chief cause of the present deplor- 
able religious differences. Only by the determined 
rejection of the hierarchical pretensions, which have 
been renewed, and have been constantly on the in- 
crease since 1815; only by a return to pure Scrip- 
ture, and by the recognition of the conquests of 
civilisation, can divided Christianity regain the peace 
which it has lost. Finally, the Conference declares 
that all efforts made within the Protestant Church to 
found a hierarchical power or the supremacy of dogma 
are a flat denial of the principles of Protestantism, 
and are simply so many bridges to Rome. All co- 
religionists are, therefore, exhorted to oppose with 
energy every tendency that may be dangerous to free- 
dom of the mind or conscience, With regard to the 
Constitution of the Church, the Protestant Conference 
takes its stand upon the principle of the independence 
of each community. It desires that the direction of 
the Church should be constitutionally regulated, and 
that the Church administration should be responsible 
to the Provincial Synods.” 
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with a loaded pistol, intending to shoot 
heart failed him; however, if he ven- 
tured to deliver another lecture his life should be 
the sacrifice. How calmly he pursued the path 
of duty in the midst of all this violence, presery~ 
ing an unruffled temper and a truly Christian 
spirit towards his opponents, is shown most 
the published volume 
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cupants reside ; and in many species the 1 


: —— Rebiets. number of inhabitants is so great as to form y 
Sap ented may be deemed a polyp city or town. Stran, 
A History of the British Fhjdroid Zoophytes._ By enough, it is not destitute of street lights, for w 


the little creatures are irritated, a bright f 
| darts from cell to cell, and a singularly beaut 
illumination is produced. No spectacle can 
more elegant than to see a polyp tree in vigor 
life ; from every cell comes forth a bell-like cr 
ture, looking as if composed of glass, and stret 
ing out long tentacular arms elegantly frosted ¢ 
gracefully curved, sometimes in repose, sometir 
actively occupied in securing prey. Tf one pol 


Thomas Hincks, B.A. Two Volumes. 
don: Van Voorst, 1869. 


Among professed naturalists the labours of the 
Rey. Thomas Hincks, of Leeds, have long been 
appreciated, and they have accepted his recently- 
published work on “ British Hydroid Zoophytes i 
as an admirable monograph and text-book, worthy 
to take the place oceupied by Johnston’s well- 
known treatise at an earlier date. Since the last is frightened at the approach of an enemy, or 


edition of Johnston’s book a great advance has 
been made in the study of the Hydroida ; but the tena bart Sis OF oa. 4 
information, cooering, them was 20 widely eet fori gain. ike opening flowers when the dang 


could not read a variety of languages, and obtain Se varieties of form, and, to so1 


access to a multiplicity of proceedings, transac- extent, of structure, of these Hydroids. 


: eet , ; : ag may 
tions, and publications of divers kinds. seen from Mr. Hincks' book; but the: great 


But many of our readers will ask,—What are ‘ : 
the Hydroid Zoophytes, and what interest can wonder about uate the fia ie on With 
they afford to ordinary observers? The time is yet ares ne ot eae) cl 
favourable for replying to these questions. With P te aad hot fa HE ais or 
the approach of summer weather thousands of nee f puddin fea the pareaiaeee tt 5 
families seek our shores, and there are few parts sad alt a free sexual zoids in th 4 ax 
of the coast on which some of the Hydroid po- 1 soe ea telat iii ‘belle _ 
lyps cannot be found. Few persons can have JO Joceuted eu Yarden ers 4 

: it 
walked along any sand or beach at low tide, after their gelatinous bodies. These free zoids bud o 


a rough sea has thrown up a miscellaneous tangle F + : 
of weed and shell, without noticing some elegantly from the colonial polyps, and swim away, bearin 


Bef ith them, organs for developing the germs ¢ 
branched, horny-looking little trees, and these are | wis hess ; Hiab : 
representatives of Sertularians, or Plumularians '°, grt colon ee e a hee Mo all 
—two of the most beautiful families belonging to | Ea beige 2 5. as Seer ae 
he Hydroida. The free zoid (says Mr. Hincks), after its_ detach 

So much pleasure may be derived from even a | Ment, may pals through many stages of growth ani 
light study of these creatures that we strongly development itself, and originate a large number o 
ecommend seaside visitors to accept Mr. Hincks’ similar organisms before proceeding to discharge it 
uidance, and make the attempt. is work, principal funetion—the elaboration of the generativ 
hough strictly scientific, is remarkable for sim- elements. With the escape and dispersion of thi 
licity, and can be readily understood by any per- latter its existence, in all probability, usually terri, 
on of moderate education who will take reason- | ™%!@5- ; 
ble pains. Perhaps the best mode of beginning 
e subject of the Hydroida, or hydra-like crea- 
res, is to collect a few handsful of weed from 
me freshwater pond, and see the Hydra or com- 


Lon- 


igest it. By what, in popular language, we may | 
all their tail-end, they can attach themselves to 
ny substance, such as the leaf of a water-plant, | 
or the sides of a bottle. They move their arms 
gracefully, elongating or contracting them at plea- 
sure, and. can dilate or compress their bodies in a 
similar way. All of a sudden some little creature 
touches a tentacle ; poisoned harpoons of extreme 
minuteness and yery peculiar character are shot 
forth into the prey. It is paralysed, seized by other 
tentacles, and conveyed to the bell-like cavity in 
which digestion takes place, and from which the 
remains are ejected when the meal is done. 

Very commonly a hydra is seen with a young 
ne budded from its side, pretty much as a flower- 
ud springs from a parent stem. For a time the 

‘ant or infants—for there may be more than one’ 
—live in this attached condition; but as they 


grow up they leave their parent, and commence ' stances of ill-health; but though compelled to 
housekeeping for themselves. At certain seasons retire from his professional avocations, we trust 
the polyps adopt a less vegetative mode of pro- his earnest and thoughtful love of nature will ofte: 


pagation ; sperm cells are found in one place, and give delight to what might otherwise b 
germ cells in another, and by a combination Pie. BEESON Si SST ee 


these sexual elements new individuals are pro- 
duced. Much more might be said about polyps ; 
but this may serve as an introduction to the 
polyp-like creatures whose forms and peculiari- 
ties are depicted in the numerous plates illustrat- 
ing Mr. Hincks’ work, and described in his text. 
ost of the Hydroida live in large families or 
colonies, the whole group having a sort of corpo- 
rate life in which all are interested, while each 
member catches his own dinner, digests it in his 
own cavity, and nourishes himself as well as con- 
tributes to the common fund. In the Sertula- 
rians, to which we have alluded as so common on 
our shores, each tiny cup in every branch is, or 
was, the cell or house in which a polyp lived. 
The colonial tree grows, spreads forth new 
branches filled with new cells, in which new oc- 


the water. 


In the ‘agers remarks we have made no at- 
tempt to do justice to Mr. Hincks’ skill as a sys- 
tematist, or to his merits in accurately defining 
and describing species ; nor have we touched upon 
any of the more recondite questions to which his 
researches have been directed. The man of science 
will find much to praise in these particulars; but 
we hope that our author's labours will help to 
conyert into intelligent naturalists many who, for 
want of rational occupation, only half enjoy their 
sea-side trips. We deeply regret that most of Mr. 
Hincks’ work has been performed under circum- 
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Grasaow.—The Rev. J. Page Hopps, of Dukinfi. - 
has accepted a very cordial invitation from the S 
Vincent-street Unitarian Church, to succeed the Re _, 
Henry W. Crosskey as its pastor, and is expected *, } 
commence his duties upon the first Sunday in | pay", 
ber. The Rev. H. W. Crosskey will commen: 
ministry in the Church of the Messiah, Birmir , 
upon Sunday, August 8th. The prospects of Try 
Christianity in Scotland are now very favourable . 
we heartily wish Mr, Page Hopps all possibi |}; 
cass in the important and somewhat isolated ....4 
duty on which he is about to enter. legees 

Ir is reported that the Methodist Chureh of Ai . 
has substituted the word “ fidelity ” for “ obedi. Yr 
jn the woman's part’ of their form of marriage, © 
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ost fundamentally important. It is so, for exam-|Gorrie, to find one of their number who can 
ble, in such points as our faith in the One God and| neither read nor write, and they seem all to be 
Sig fatherly providence over us, the moral law of the | well-grounded in the facts and doctrines of the 

the word andthe] Bible. Their piety is of the old, simple, sincere, 


‘spirit of Christ as the source of guidance, strength, | undoubting type. The celebrated visit of the 


and 
to strive in all things 
to duty even as He was. Are not such matters as 
these the greatest of all ?—far greater than dogmatic 
forms or modes of worship or of Church govern- 


ment. And in the case of upright, faithful men of | 


all the sects, who have gone from this life, do we not 
think of them as now admitted to that heavenly state 
to which all Christian disciples look forward as the 
crown and joy of earthly existence 7—such men as 
Luther, Zwingle, Milton, an Oberlin, a Baxter, a 
Vincent de Pau!, a Wilberforce, an Arnold, a Keble, 
a Wesley, a Clarkson, a Priestley, a Channing, a 
Father Mathew, a William Rathbone? 

« Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
, And part are crossing now.” 
Which of these men, or of such as these shall we 
think of as excluded for ever from the Blessed 
Presence, on account of their creed, or the ecclesi- 
astical forms in which, or under whieh, they lived 
and died? ‘Their outward differences are obvious 
and cannot be denied; but so also is their inward 
spirit of agreement in points even greater than those 
about which they differed. Most of them surely, 
with bnt little of mutual concession, might have 
worked together as members of one church on earth, 
as they are now, we are sure, members of “ one 
family” in heaven. Will it not, then, be well for us 
Englishmen, of whatever name, to strive to attain 
more of this true “Communion of Saints” even in 
our Ghureh organisation, yhore of it than ever we 
have had before ?—more of it than ever we have had 
since the old days of Roman Catholic uniformity ? 


———.>—__— 


Summers and Winters in the Orkneys. By Daniel 
Gorrie. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1868. 

‘The Orkneys lie so far beyond the route of the 
ro eg while they are full of so much 
that is interesting and novel, that we receive with 
more than usual pleasure Mr. Gorrie’s lively and 
well-written book, with its graphic sketches of 
the scenery, the people, and especially the habits 
and condition of the peasantry, with their popular 
: old customs, and superstitions. The 
which the Orkney Islands occupy in the 
map of Great Britain imparts to them a peculiar | 
aspect of remoteness. ‘The Londoner in search of 
new autumnal routes seldom strays from home 
farther than the north coast of Scotland, or fixes 
upon the Western Islands with their grand moun- 
tain scenery as the Ultima Thule of histrip. Yet 
the Orkneys, notwithstanding their apparent 
remoteness and the proverbial fierceness of the 
Pentland Firth, are becoming very accessible, and 
will amply reward the tourist for the fatigue 
and expense of a long journey. Swift and 
roomy steamships now make bi-weekly trips 
in summer and autumn between Granton, Aber- 
deen, and Kirkwall, passing on one hundred 
miles further north to the quaint capital of 
Sheiland. The introduction of steam communi- 
cation, however, while it has amazingly developed 
the commercial resources of the Orkneys, has 
had the usual result of making many of the 
most interesting characteristics of the people things 
of the past, and the traveller who approaches the 


Northern Isles as a terra incognita will be sur- 
prised to see but little difference between the ap- 
pearauce and social life of the islanders and those 
of the mainland, which he fancied he had left be- 
hind as the last abode of civilisation. Surveying the 
fine grain and pasture-lands stretched out before 
him in some of the larger islands, he would find it 
hard to believe that only thirty to forty years have 
elapsed since skill and energy were generally ap- 
plied to the cultivation of Orcadian soil. The 
are large and flourishing; the homesteads 

~ look as well built and comfortable as those on the 
mainland; and pieces of waste land sold some 
ars ago for a mere trifle now annually yield a 
return of crops. The present state of two of 

' the principal islands, St. Ronaldshay and Shapin- 
shay, affords a remarkable illustration of progress. 
Twenty years ago there were only seven hundred 
_ aeres in the latter island under the plough, while 
in 1863 there were six thousand, leaving only some 
_ a “Jinks” and moorland unreclaimed. 
kney peasantry are a frugal, thrifty people, 

who act upon the old Seottishy adios gf f Keep 
g for a sair fit,” It is rare, says Mr. 


4 
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comfort in the path of life, the call of each man Haldanes, toward the close of the last century, 
to be pure, devout, and faithful | produced beneficial results upon the people, and 


helped to multiply churches and form religious 
habits. 

The principal towns also, Kirkland and Strom- 
ness, show the results of modern . Al- 
though still of a quaint and old-world appearance, 
elegant new banks and spacious shops are inter- 
mingled with ancient tenements that lean back to 
back, or front each other defiantly only a few 
feet apart. Regular steam communication affords 
the merchants facilities for visiting the great 
marts of commerce; and their periodical return 
with the latest novelties in dress from the London, 
Manchester, and Glasgow markets is duly . noti- 
fied in the advertising columns of the local news- 
papers. The aspects of social life, too, have 
undergone a great change within the memory of 
living citizens, and the old beau gargon recalls 
with asigh the departed gaieties of other days. 
The townspeople are intelligent and industrious, 
and frugal in their habits. In the main elements 
of character they resemble the mass of their 
countrymen, with some peculiarities superadded 
which serve to mark the distinction between Or- 
cadians and natives of the Scottish mainland. 

Besides his very interesting sketches of the 
scenery and the customs of the islanders Mr. 
Gorrie has enlivened his book with accounts of 
popular superstitions and legends, and the aspects 
of social life in the olden time. The historian, 
as well as the student of legendary lore, will 
find materials of interest in the historical sketches 
which add to the permanent value of the book; 
while the ordinary tourist, anxious only to find 
some place less hacknied than even Egypt and 
Palestine have now become, will find such delight- 
ful sketches of the coast scenery and the magnifi- 
cent sea and land views that he will at once pack 
up his portmanteau and set out for the Orkneys in 
quest of a new sensation. The whole district is 
singularly rich in antiquities, and the publica- 
tion of Hugh Miller’s ‘‘ Asterolepis of Stromness ” 
showed this to be one of the most interesting geo- 
logical districts:of Scotland. 

Mr. Gorrie’s book is full of varied and interest- 
ing information, and shows that he is not merely 
giving the hasty impressions of a cursory visitor, 
but has thoroughly studied the distriet and the 
people he has so well described. 


Messrs. ALLEN AND Co. have in the press, and will 
publish in a few days, “ The Journal of the Voyage of 
the Galatea round the World, under the Command 
of the Duke of Edinburgh,” illustrated by several 
sketches of scenes and incidents described in the 
journal. ; 

Mr. Samurn Lover, the well-known writer and 
composer of Irish ballads, died at Jersey on Monday 
last. Mr. Lover was the author of “the Four- 
Leaved Shamrock,” “The Low-backed Car,” “The 
Angel's Whisper,” and other songs which had vast 
popularity in their day. Mr. Lover also wrote several 
novels, and was an ertist of more than average ability. 
THe Mormons.—The death just announced of 
Heber Kimball, the most prominent man among the 
Mormons after Brigham Young, has once more 
brought the strange community dwelling in Salt Lake 
City into the foreground of public attention in 
America. The New York Times says that the de- 
ceased illustrated the more striking peculiarities of 
the Mormon leaders, “ their energy and astuteness, 
their self-sacrifice and selfishness, their devotion to 
the Church, and their power over its devotees.” It 
had been generally expected that the sect would be 
broken up by the advance of civilisation westward, 
and that the Pacific Railroad now approaching Utah 
would especially injure it. But within the last few 
weeks Brigham Young himself has not only declared 
in favour of the completion of the line to Salt Lake 
City, but has taken a large contract for making it, 
and sent three of his sons, with several thousand 
Mormon labourers, to push forward the works. The 
New York Times thinks, nevertheless, that the Mor- 
mon system cannot stand long against the freedom, 
intelligence, and civilisation now being established 
around it, 

Tue Conservative graduates who will be entitled 
to vote at the election of a member for the Univer- 
sity of London have passed a resolution to support 
Mr. Lowe, 


= 
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THE OLD LONDON DISSENTERS. 


The British Quarterly Review, the very able 
organ of the Congregationalists, contains in the 
current number a very interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Old London Dissenters,” from which we take the 
following extracts :— 


It is rather difficult to determine the numerical 
strength of the Dissenters at the beginning of the 
last century. Many incidental notices by writers 
unfavourable to them lead us to believe that their 
numbers awakened uneasiness in the minds of those 
who well remembered how powerful the Puritans had 
proved against the Stuarts ; and when we find that 
in addition to numerous congregations in London 
there was scarcely a town or large village is the 
eastern, western, and midland counties that could 
not point to at least one Nonconforming place of 
worship, we may well believe that Dissenters, although 
a minority, were even then a powerful and influential 
body. In London they were certainly more numerous 
than has generally been supposed, for from an entry 
in Narcissus Luttrell’s prosing, but often useful diary, 
we find that “on March 17th, 1702, the Dissenting 
ministers, to the number of a hundred and twenty. 
seven, attended her Majesty with an address, and 
were admitted to kiss her hand.” This was on the 
occasion of her accession; and that the ministers 
were all “ London ministers of the three denomina- 
tions,” is proved by the fact that they alone had the 
privilege of personally presenting an address to the 
Sovereign. As some of the larger congregations had 
at this time two ministers, we shall perhaps approxi- 
mate very nearly to a correct estimate, if we take 
their number at a hundred. Now, although many 
of the Churches were small, others we know were, 
what even in the present day would be considered 
large, we can therefore scarcely fix the number of 
regular attendants at less than between twenty and 
thirty thousand, exclusive of their children and de- 
pendants. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, as indeed throughout 
the greater part of the last century, London was the 
great rallying point of the Dissenters. There were 
few respectable towns, it is true, that even from 1688, 
could not show mostly, in some out-of the-way corner, 
the decent “ meeting house,” whither each Sabbath- 
day the well pleased worshippers proceeded with 
their families, “ none daring to make them afraid ”— 
save when some Tory mob, duly primed with ortho- 
dox beer, broke their windows—but still they were a 
small and uninfluential class. Very different was the 
case of the London Dissenters. Their numbers, 
their wealth, their commercial activity in an age when 
London was, as now, the most populous of European 
capitals, and the first in mercantile enterprise, gave 
them high vantage ground over dwellers in other 
towns, which however flourishing, stood then far below 
the imperial city. The Nonconformist in provincial 
towns was thankful for the slightest recognition of 
the civic authorities, perhaps for the small kindness 
of being left undisturbed, but the London Dissenter 
daily saw aldermen who worshipped with them, and 
the sword and mace of the chief magistrate borne 
before a member of Mr. Howe's Church. Even 
High Church dignitaries relaxed their sternness in 
the more genial atmosphere of London. ‘“ Thirtieth 
of January ” sermons displayed rather less bitterness, 
and even fewer falsehoods than in the cathedral 
cities; and when it was whispered about that the 
Pretender’s birthday had been celebrated with more 
than usual honour at Versailles, bishops themselves 
could bow courteously to Nonconformist ministers, 
and Thomas Bradbury and Gilbert Burnet take anx- 
ious counsel together. 

Thus London to our forefathers of the last century 
was the grand rallying point of Nonconformity, It 
was the Jerusalem, “whither the tribes went up,” 
and whither, from time to time, went many a country 
minister for conference with Mr. Howe, or Mr. 
Shower, or Dr. Grosvenor, on some knotty question 
of “ doctrine or discipline,” or to consult Dr. Calamy 
—that great political authority—as to the likelihood 
of some farther concessions. This pre-eminence of 
London—a pre-eminence far more marked than in 
the present day, for it was then to other parts of 
England what Paris is to France—continued until the 
days of otir grandfathers. In any inquiry, therefore, 
respecting Nonconformity during the last century, it 
is to the London Dissenters, their ways, and modes 
of thought that we must chiefly look. Throughou 
the land Dissent had made itself a name, but in 
London, Dissent was a name and a power to which 
the new dynasty was fain to do homage. 

* * * * * * * * 

Much misapprehension seems to have existed as to 
“ what manner of men ” these old London Dissenters 
were. That they were a straightlaced, formal race 
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fathers closed along the wall, or close its eyes—sure to be awak 
the week cheerfully enough. Nor did the Sabbath | by watchful mamma—not with a rough sbake 
morning bring the gloom which has been so fre- with cake or sugar-plum. It was no unwise poli 
quently supposed to brood over the “ old-fashioned }our great grandmothers, when they linked thi 
Sunday.” “This is the day that the Lord hath membrance of sweet cake and long sermon toge 
made; we will rejoice and be glad therein,” was | But who shall say, although the little child x 
Philip Henry’s exulting welcome to his family each | watch the sunbeam, and sometimes half fall a 
r feelings did the attendants that no good was done by its early attendance on y 
ters and their successors worship? Graut that most of the service must be: 
the comprehension of a child ; there was the trai 


44.2 


indifferent to pleasure, and frowning upon many an 
innocent amusement, has been believed even by 
some of their descendants; but we must remember 
that just the same was said of the Puritans; although 
they look atus from their portraits with curled ring~ 
lets and lace collars, and their letters and even their 
diaries bear witness to many & hearty laugh, and exulting 
many 4 pleasant holiday. The case really was, that, Sabbath ; and with simila 1 
with the exception of thetheatre and games of chance, | on the Nonconformist minis 


the old Dissenters Jaid no prohibitions in the way of | take their quiet breakfast, and then in their best ap- ¢ ; 5 
their people. Wh heir children and apprentices, in the sight of a large congregation, all engaged i 


ile strict in their views of doctrine | parel proceed, with t f \ Q i engaged 

and worship, they were too clearheaded to impose sober order to their respective meeting-houses. In}|Same holy service—and very impressive is this 

laws as to minor things. They well knew that reli- | many respects: our Dissenting forefathers were far very young child. And then there was the feeling- 

gion will always demand a sufficient degree of intelli- | less straight-laced than the modern Sabbatarians. nigh forgotten now—tbat the Church is only a | 

gent self-denial to render it needless to encumber | Sir Thomas Abney’s four long-tailed horses duly drew family. Father, mother, brothers, sisters, all 
y | his carr 


its professors with trifling sacrifices, 80 that the jage to Silver-street each Sabbath-day; and around him, and the pleasant old gentleman: 
the better dinner— 


were unable to understand why He who clothed the “the Sunday fare,’ as it was next pew, who patted his head, and the kind lad 
yery flowers of the field in tints of surpassing loveli.. | called—was viewed by our fathers almost as an insti- took hislittle hand so lovingly in the aisle,—all 
ness, and set His bow in the clouds, radiant in its tution. ‘The “ added pudding,” indeed, as Pope re- | too, who exchanged friendly greetings with 


many-hued glories, should frown upon beauty of form | marks, was never wanting, nor the well dressed joint; | and mother, surely they must all be some k 
or colour; or why He who has bestowed a spirit of for the connection between piety and cold mutton relations. And even as to direct religious instr 
keen enjoyment on every living thing should have | never entered our forefathers’ minds, Most unjust |The little child listened to the singing—some J, 
denied it to His people. Thus we find that in furni- | to their memory should we be, if we even hinted that | was intelligible; and who shall say that some : 


ture, dress, and general household arrapgements, no they held the Sabbath in less reverence than their | petition in the minister’s prayer, some easy 1 
difference was 


discernible, and whilst the substantial | descendants. Men whose fathers had gone to prison his sermon, might not fall and take root i 
tradesman had, in the phrase of the day, “ every- | for attending public worship, who themselves hada | young fresh heart, bringing forth fruit that 
thing comfortable about him,” the wealthy merchant | borne obloquy and scorn for strictness of religious | last for ever? “Instead of the fathers shall 
—and there were many among the old Dissenters— observance, could surely have abstained from any | UP the children,” was the inspiring text dwe! 
had his silken hangings, his Turkey carpets, and his trifling indulgence if they had believed that religion | by the pastor as he looked at the band of catecl 
sideboard of plate. really demanded it. 


that gathered around him; and whatever m 
Little is the reader in the present day aware of the Tt must have been a pleasant sight on the Sunday the faults of our forefathers’ religious trainir 
state in which the old London merchants lived. Even morning, while the bells were chiming for church, to prophecy was for the most part fulfilled. 
within thirty years, in the neighbourhood of the Bank, ie Manse 2°) ae 


gee the quiet, orderly Dissenting families, children 
of the Old Jewry, of Aldermanbury, suites of apart- and apprentices too, proceeding to those places of 
ments might be seen, adorned with wall-paintings, 


worship which their fathers had not dared, save at old Dissenters, doubtless arising from the an! 
well-nigh obliterated, and elaborate carvings, evidently risk of penalty and imprisonment, to enter. Those | ic attitude they had so long held toward the 
the remains of some stately mansion, And then in]old red-brick meeting-houses, destitute of all claim to lished Chureb, and which compelled every | 
quite ‘ out-of-the-way places” the passer-by would architectural beauty, more interesting did they seem of a Dissenting congregation to pay some a 
find tall trees that, perhaps, some hundred and fifty |to us many years ago than the graceful modern to the religious controversies of his day. 
years ago overshadowed the pleasant garden where structures, so faultlessly classical, that have so often Burnet remarks upon in the conclusion of hi 
spring flowers bloomed, and the terrace walk displayed | usurped their place, for they told of strife and con- tory of His Own Times,” 1714, when after ob 
its choice carnations, and (the fountain played; for | flict, and of the “good cause ” at length triumphant. «jt is scarcely to be conceived how ignorant 
“the garden,” if only some 


thirty feet long, and | Would that one of these yet remained. There were of the people are in matters of religion,” 
boasting little besides a stunted lilac and some London | several some years ag 


9 — Salter’s-hall, Monkwell- | “ the Dissenters have a much larger share ¢ 
pride, was indispensable to the dweller in the London | street, and probably the oldest of them all, for it was ledge among them, than is among those W 
of the past; much more was the elaborate “ garden opened in 1672—the OJd Meeting-house on the Pave- to our Churches.” Nor was the knowledg 
plot,” such as Sir Robert Clayton could show bebind | ment. That old meeting-house, with its heavy windows | Dissenting community confined to religiot 
his princely mansion in the Old Jewry, and such as |almost guiltless of light, and the pulpit looking as ledge, although this, from. the variety and 
some of the City companies can show even to this day. | though about to be extinguished by the ponderous the subjects involved in it, might claim 
But even during Anne’s reign many 4 merchant | sounding-board, hanging menacingly above, and its amount of general information, The met 
prince had built him a mansion beyond the limits of | huge overhanging galleries and high-backed pews, and 
smoky London. They did not go far; why should | then its two wide doors exactly opposite each other. 


they have done so, when pleasant fields and fair | We well remember how the east wind used to rush : : 
prospects stretched out before them, even from the | across, bitterly enough to have satisfied Charles | ton and Dr. Samuel Clarke, with the replie 


boundary of Moorfields? So they settled about Is- | Kingsley’s utmost desire. But then, how admirably opponents; the discussion on the “Found 
lington, and Hackney, and towards Stepney, while placed were these doors for a time of persecution— Moving Cause of the Goodness of the Divin 
some chose as distant a spot as Stoke Newington, | the meeting-house was puilt during a temporary lull | S° keenly carried on by Bays, Grove, and 
‘There Thomas Gunston, Eisq.—doubtless to be near |of the storm—for if the constables entered at one and that more practical question involve 
his friends the Hartopps and the Fleetwoods—built | door, the congregation walked quietly out at the | Bangorian controversy,” the unseriptural 
his stately house, that house which, afterwards, as the | other, fearless of pursuit, for one step led them into | of a National Church, all supplied food for d 
residence of his sister, Lady Abney, and the home of | another parish, and furnished subjects of conversation to 
Dr. Watts, became almost a Mecea to two generations he Seg eee eee which would surprise those who have been a 
of Dissenters. In this noble mansion, which was The Sabbath service among our forefathers was | to consider our great-grandfathers as a ¢ 
standing within the last years, the painted ceilings |much the same as at present. It began at an earlier ding race, heeding little beyond the things 
and staircase, the elaborately wrought cornices, the hour—apparently between nine and ten o’clock—and day life. 
fine carvings of the chimney-pieces, the profusion of | was mostly expected to occupy two hours. No par-{ ‘The fact was, that although the gene 
rich ornaments, amply proved that high religious | tiality had our forefathers for short sermons; an | Were not so well informed as in the presel 
profession could well consist with a blameless taste hour was the “regulation”’ time, and if the minister] Dissenters were really an educated class 
for all that was suitable to wealth and station. exceeded, he was sure of a more favourable verdict | we have seen, bears testimony to the suf 
To these country houses the higher class of Dis-|than if he had put them off with short measure. their religious knowledge 5 and in secular | 
senters repaired each evening after the ’Change had | During the earlier period psalms, 


in Dr. Patrick’s | too, their superiority was evident. Inde& 
closed, and the business of the day was over. But| version, were chiefly used; but hymns were much prestige of the value of learning—the fee! 
upon each Saturday very early in the afternoon the ; more generally sung a 


fter Dr. Watts, in 1719, gave to placed it in the eyes of the Puritans as t 
London merchant quitted the city, to enjoy his gar-| the Christian world that invaluable boon, his hymn- of all earthly possessions, still lingered ar 
den, or to welcome his friends around him, their visit | book. That so many thousand copies 0 


f£ this should | descendants ; and thus some hundred, o 
then in honour of the approaching Sabbath always | have been sold within the first few years is emphatic and fifty years ago, it would have been ve 
ending earlier than on other days. Very few persons, 


proof to those who remember how unwilling the old | to find among them a boy who was not 
even among our own people, are aware that the | Dissenters wer: 


e to adopt any new custom, that they | Latin scholar, or a Church member who 
“ Saturday half-holiday ” was familiar enough to our | were eagerly welcomed by most congregations, al- take some part in discussing the questions 
great-great-grandfathers—t 


hat it was indeed one of though some still adhered exclusively to their accus- Popular opinion leans very much to the 
the forgotten boons bequeathed to us by the Puritans. ; tomed yer 


sion of the psalms. These were sung to | until the era of cheap publications very fe 
To a certain extent all London business was some the fine old tunes; but the plan so 


long continued of | except acknowledged scholars, had anyt 
hundred or hundred and fifty years ago finished early | reading each couplet must have utterly destroyed any | library. In our early days we have looke: 
on the Saturday afternoon; but this was from mere | attempt to encourage an © 


ficient system of psalmody. | “ book closets” in old Nonconformist fa 
custom. Among our fathers, however, the rule was} The sermon, however, was the great attraction; to |found many & volume that was “ right pli 
imperative, and the wise reason was assigned that by | “hear the word” was the grand object of the gathered | ing.” While Rapin, and Burnet, and Nea 
giving their children and apprentices the Saturday congregation, and from the volumes which have been | with a goodly array of Puritan works, wer 
afternoon for holiday, the excuse for breaking the| handed down to us we can well percsive that the) seen, pleasant books of travel, quaint 
rest of the Sabbath was removed. We have heard Chandlers, the Grosvenors, the Stennetts, the Evanses together with the “ Tailer” and “ Specta 
jn our childhood from aged people how ona brig 


0 ht| of that day, were well worthy of being listened to with little handy volumes of Jacob ‘Tonson’s 
springtide Saturday—the father’s business and the intelligent respect. 


Watt's « Miscellanies” too—a forgotten w 
mother’s * marketing” being finished, and thetwelve|- And so our forefathers sat in their high-backed well worthy a place beside them—wer 
o'clock dinner ended—the whole family used to take| pews, with their “ olive branches” around them; 


Of poetry there was little. Milton’s “ Pai 

their pleasant walk into the fields, or to the small| the elder childten, table-book in hand, to take notes| of course, was there; but all his exq 

plot of ground carefully cultivated as a garden (there of the sermon; the younger looking reverentially at | poems were unknown, while our greates 

were many such out by Hoxton, rented by the old | the minister, or at their sister taking notes ; while | alas!’ for our forefathers, was known on! 

Seite citizens), and return from thence jaden with|the youngest (for then very little children were | writer, and forbidden a place on their | 
owers. 


brought) would gaze at the sunbeam as it glided Still most of the old Dissenters could sh 


We have seen that our Dissenting 


There was a great love of discussion am« 
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MEMORIAL TO RICHARD BAXTER. 
DEAN STANLEY’S ADDRESS, 

[The {following ‘is a full report of the Dean of 
Westminster's address on occasion of the inaugura - 
tion of the Baxter statue at Kidderminster, on Wed- 
nesday, July 28,] 

It may be in the recollection of some here present 
that Tassisted.at a like celebration at Bedford in the 
course of last year. It is difficult to conceive a 
greater contrast in outer things than between John 
Bunyan and Richard Baxter— between the stout, 
burly youth who played on the. green at Elston, and 


the pale, dyspeptic student who came here from the 


banks of the Severn. Their lives ran almost parallel 
to each other, yet, so far as we know, the one passed 
his threescore years and the other his threescore and 
sixteen years without ever knowing the other—with- 
out ever having grasped each other’s hands or looked 
in each other’s faces. We are far better acquainted 
with both than either was with the other. There does 
seem to be a special reason why there was some 
hesitation when I responded to the invitation to be 
here on this occasion. Unlike Bunyan, Baxter lived 
not in the byeways and corners of English history, 
but in the very thick of their crowded and eventful 


' conflict, known, feared, hated, beloved, throughout 


‘ 


_-and hoped for no man’s preferment. 


the realm, He was one of those men who, without 
occupying the first place amongst men of letters, or 
the first place among men‘of action, occupied a con- 
spicuous place in both. There is a well-known say- 
ing of Luther’s in which he divides the foremost 
men of his time and country into four classes—Eras- 
mus, the great scholar, words not deeds; Martin 
Luther, himself the great Reformer, deeds not words; 
Melancthon, scholar and reformer, combined deeds 
and words; Carlostadt, the violent iconoclast, neither 
deeds nor words, This is a classification which runs 
through all ages, and not least through the seven- 
teenth century of England. At the head of words, 
not deeds, shall we not place the blind, disabled, im- 
mortal Milton? At the head of deeds, not words, 
none can rival the dumb, confused, aud powerful 
Cromwell. Those who had neither deeds nor words 
—their name was legion—Royalists and Roundhbeads, 
But for deeds and words together there is none that 
can stand comparison with Richard Baxter, His 
deeds—look at home, in court and camp, confronting 
with equal courage Protector and King; while en- 
thusiasts and worldly politicians look at his labours 
in this town. There are some three or four parishes 
in England which have been raised by their pastors 
to a national—almost a world-wide fame. Of these 
the most conspicuous is Kidderminster; for Baxter 
without Kidderminster would have been too far from 
himself, and Kidderminster without Baxter would 
have had nothing but its carpets, You gave him the 
place from which he moved the English world. He 
gave to you the fame which hag attracted hither to- 
day representatives from all classes, even beyond the 
Atlantic. Who he was, how he dealt as he went in 
and out amongst you, I leave to be related by one 
who knows him and all his time so well that I am 
almost inclined to believe him to be the very contem- 
porary come to life again whom Baxter is always de- 
scribing as the judicious Dr. Stoughton—one to 
whose kindly hands I gladly make over by a singu- 
lar reverse of that aspect of Baxter's career in 
which he was most emphatically a minister of the 
Established Church, much in the same way as in 
Dante’s vision of Paradise, where Bonaventura, the 
Franciscan, delights to have the praises of his an- 
cestor, St. Francis, sung, not by a Franciscan, but 
by Aquinas, chief of the sect of the Dominicans, 
Here in Kidderminster, if nowhere else, his pulpit, 
his church, his portrait, his books, your invitation 
to him, and his farewell to you, will for ever enrich 


the recollection that with you, as he says, was passed 


the pleasantest part of all his life, because nowhere 
else were his spiritual successes so great; because 
you’ saw in him one who feared no man’s displeasure 
He exempli- 
fied in his own person the precept—he that will 
avoid doing evil must be taken up with doing good. 
But [ turn from his deeds, which belong especially 
to this place, to his words, which belong to all man- 
kind—his words, if we can separate them from his 
deeds, when the one was to the other as the thunder 
to the lightning. That of his prodigious sermons, 
prodigious to read, how much more to have heard, 
wonderful discourses lasting for three hours long: 
Look at his volumes, as some calculate one hundred 
and fifty volumes, while some calculate them to be 
two hundred volumes. When Boswell asked Dr. 
Johnson which of Baxter’s works he recommended 
to be read, the stout old Churchman roared out— 
* Read them all, they are all good.” I have not 
followed Dr. Johnson’s advice, nor do I recommend 
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you to follow it. Baxter's works are not all good, nor 
is any one of them good throughout. There are many 
faults to be found in them. There is something 
provokingl y contentious in his objections to every 
scheme of worship or government except his own. 
His divisions and digressions are absolutely inter- 
minable, and he was filled with the most extrava- 
gant notions about magic, His medical receipts 
are so extraordinary that I hardly venture to read 
them to you. His critical discrimination and profound 
research were not such as rendered even ithe errors 
of great scholars fruitful. No one would ever thiak 
now of consulting many of the oracles whom he re- 
commends, and to whom he looks forward with plea- 
sure to conversing with in the other world—with 
Zanchius, Parseus, Caneon, Whitchie, Cartwright, 
Dodds, Perks, Bayn, Bolton, Bell, &c. There are 
many faults in Baxter's work, Bishop Burnett was 
quite right when he said that Baxter meddled in too 
many things, He was most unhappily subtle and 
Metaphysical in every thing; but it is this very tissue 
of contradictions, labour of unprofitable statf, from 
which, if I may borrow a figure from your world- 
famous manufacture, there run golden threads and 
solid strands, which redeem even the most obscure 
parts from ignominy, and at times are woven into 
patches and fringes of glorious splendour, That same 
discerning contemporary whom I have just now quoted 
upon Baxter had a very moving and pathetical way 
of writing, and through his whole life long was 
& man of great zeal and much simplicity. It is 
this power of what we. now call carnestness which 
distinguishes even the most tiresome of his argu- 
ments from the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal 
of rhetoric of many of his admirers. That often 
repeated saying of his which has become proverbial, 
that he “preached as a dying man to dying men,” 
was, in his own case, no mere figure of speech, 
Never was there a case where the spirit so tri- 
umphed over the feelings of the body as in that 
long conflict with pleurisy, mephitic, and cholic, with 
the thirty doctors whom he invoked, and thef hnu- 
merable remedies which he took himself. Even as 
a mere specimen of the endurance and indefatigable 
struggle against every kind of physical obstacle, 
Baxter's long and painful existence is an example to 
us all, “You have there to suffer through long 
sickness, our dear pastor, who this very year have 
been brought back from the very gates of death, 
and returned to the long and wearisome ascent of 
slow and difficult recovery. Let us all teke courage 
from his example, and be convinced that in the way 
of doing the work of God even the feeblest of frames 
and the most sickly of constitutions is not a fatal 
bar.” But over and above this we are led to the 
thought of the permanent weight which this gives to 
all his words—that they are not the mere opinions of a 
man throwing off his speculations in the exuberance 
of health, but the expression of a spirit which felt it- 
self, as he says, “ almost at the door of eternity,” as 
it were, with one foot in the grave—a man that stood 
betwixt the living and the dead. It was this deep 
seriousness which gave a new force to all his intel- 
lectual ardour. I would as soon doubt the Gospel 
verity, said Coleridge, as I would doubt Baxter’s ve- 
racity. It was this which gave a religious solemnity 
to his devouring, insatiable appetite for truth in all 
its forms. He, he said, that can see God in all 
things, and hath all His life sanctified by the love of 
God, shall above all men value each particle of know- 
ledge of which such holy use may be made as we 
value every grain of gold, As long as you are un- 
certain, he said, profess yourself uncertain, and if 
men condemn you for ignorance when you are will- 
ing to know the truth, so will not God; but when 
you are certain, resolve in the strength of God to 
hold fast, whatever it cost you, even to the death, 
and never fear being losers by God, by his truth, or 
by fidelity in doing your duty. But we have yet to 
ask what was the special message which this ever- 
dying saint, this indomitable student, was specially 
empowered to deliver, It is that which has been in- 
scribed on his monument, ‘* In astormy and divided 
age he advocated unity and comprehension.” Many 
other thoughts abounded in that teeming brain, and 
they are more or Jess secondary. This thought was 
primary and ever recurring, His zeal for the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace, and in righteous- 
ness of life, was the fundamental dogma of his theo- 
logy, the absorbing passion of his existence, min-: 
gling with all his combats in this world, and with 
all his works in the world to come—* In necessary 
things unity, in doubtful things liberty, in all things 
charity.” This favourite maxim was dug out by 
Baxter from an obscure German treatise, and made 
the motto of his life till it gradually entered into 
universal literature and was deemed worthy of no 
less @ name than that of the great Augustine, who, I 
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fear, with all his power and all his piety, never wrote 
anything so good or so wise. Again and again, in 
his meditations he prescribes the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Decalogue as the essentials of religion, and even 
maintains that no particular words in the world ara 
essential. Otherwise no man could be saved without 
the language these words belonged to. And even 
to the objection, so terrifying to his own age as to 
our own, that the breadth of this scheme would ad- 
mit even the Papist and the Socinian, he boldly re- 
plied, “So much the better, and so much. the fitter it 
is to be made the matter of our concord.” In the 
Jast resort sin and moral evil were, in his judgment, 
the only grounds of division, holiness, and moral 
greatness, the only grounds of union here and here- 
after. It was by no hasty and presumptuous parti- 
sanship that Baxter arrived at a Christian liberality 
so far beyond his age. He has enabled us to see the 
processes by which he reaches these serener heights, 
It is now many years ago, on one of the few occa- 
sions that I met the late Sir James Stephen, that 
that eminent person recommended me, with his 
Own peculiar solemnity, to read the last twenty? 
pages of the first part of Baxter's narrative of his 
own life, Lose not a day, he said, in reading it, 
and you will never repent of it. That very 
night I followed his advice, and I have never sinca 
ceased, publicly and privately, to advise every student 
to do the same, Any of you who haye the oppor- 
tunity, read that touching narrative. Read it, my 
younger friends, for it contains there a warning which 
we all need, whether Churchmen or Nonconformists, 
whether Radical, Liberal, or Conservative, for pos- 
sibly you may be amongst those very characters that 
he describes as young and raw like young fruit, sour 
and harsh, addicted to the pride of your own opi- 
nions, self-conceitedness, turbulency, censoriousness, 
temerity, and not engaging yourself to a cause or 
party before you understand the matter exactly. And 
read it also, my older friends, for it is the very point 
to which we ought all to have reached, and which 
not to have reached is our ‘bitter condemnation 
and shame. Be amongst those whom he describes 
as “ancient and experienced Christians, that have 
tried the spirits and have seen what was of God and 
what was of man, and noted the events of both in the 
world, like ripe fruit, mellow and sweet.” And nei- 
ther in this immortal passage nor elsewhere does 
Baxter allow us to forget that these free and noble 
aspirations, these counsels of moderation and dis- 
crimination, are founded on the eternal principles of 
trae religion. What could be more complete than 
that reply which he gives to the most learned of cone 
troversialists, who are always using words without 
meaning and doctrines without definition? He says, 
“There is no confuting a man that saith nothing, 
nonsense is unanswerable if you have enough of it.” 
Happy the world, he says, happy the kingdoms, most 
happy the Churches, if we could possibly bring 
them to know their own ignorance. Almost all the 
contentions of divines, he says, all the unreconciled 
feuds, all the differences of religion, have come from 
pretended knowledge and taken pretended knowledge 
for certain truths, what peace there is in the title of 
one of his works. Cutholic theology, plain, pure, 
and peaceable for the pacification of dogmatic word 
warriors, who by contending about things not re- 
vealed or not understood, or by teaching verbal dif- 
ferences for real, written, as he says, this is chiefly 
for posterity, when sad experience has taught men 
to hate theological logical wars, and to love, sue, and 
call for peace. Bearing, he says, with those that 
Jesus Christ will bear with, especially learn and 
master the duty of self-denial, for it is selfishness 
that is the greatest enemy to truth, catholicity, and 
liberality. With this larger view of Christian union 
the whole horizon of Christian thought was enlarged 
upon. When a few years ago the cause of theolo- 
gical inquiry pleaded for its life before the tribunals 
of our Church and country Baxter was one of the 
chief witnesses. He rose from the past to bear his 
venerable testimony to the boundless wealth and va- 
ried freedom of the Bible. The possibility of a re- 
ligious man doubting some parts of the Old Testa- 
ment without giving up the New, and doubting even 
some parts of the New Testament without giving up 
the fundamental principles of the Christian faith, 
were as clear to Baxter’s mind as to some of the 
boldest thinkers of our own time—as clear as to 
this great scholar and thinker, the most learned, the 
wisest, and the ablest of English bishops who within 
the past few hours has been taken away from 
amongst us; I mean Bishop Thirlwall, the late 
Bishop of St. David’s. Such was the teaching of 
your great pastor, and such was he himself, Bishop 
Baxter, to use his own words, who, by God’s bless- 
ing, on long and hard studies hath learnt to know that 
he knoweth but little, and suspend his judgment of 
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uncertainties, and to take great, necessary, and cer-Jhis own fault, and partly through the faults of 


tain things for the food of his faith and comfort, 
and for the measure of his Church communion. 
Even in his outward life he exemplified as few men 
have done the confluence of all Christian influences, 
Born of Puritan parents, yet converted by a book of 
Jesuit devotion, ordained in the orders of the Church 
of England, offered a bishopric in the Church of 
England, the pastor in Kidderminster of a Church 
of England parish, even a candidate, though an un- 
successful candidate, for a place in convocation, yet at 
the same time the oracle and the patriarch of evange- 
lical nonconformity, the friend of Owen and of Howe, 
of Hampden and of Pim, yet again, on the other 
hand the zealous admirer of Hooker, the most majestic 
of our divines, and of George Herbert, the most 
saintly of our sacred poets, delighted with the con- 
versation of ‘Tillotson, and ‘Lillotson’s disciples, 
claimed as the first parent of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the most venerable mis- 
sionary society ‘in the Church of England, that 
claimed also as the first parent of the extreme school 
of Nonconformity, which, in this place, possesses his 
ulpit, and dates its spiritual lineage from his large 
and liberal spirit, the champion also, sometimes the 
almost solitary champion, of scrupulous consciences, 
F in his gallant protests against what he deemed the 
- imposition of unjust tests and burdens, whether 
against the Solemn League and Covenant of the 
Church of Scotland or against the too stringent en- 
forcement of the Articles of the Prayer-book of the 
Church of England, yet still entreating his flock at 
Kidderminster, and his disciples throughout the king- 
dom to adhere to the National Church, to assist in its 
services, to share in its communion, and to avoid se- 
paration. In all these multiplied aspects Baxter was 
a living proof that Churchmanship and Dissent, that 
free bold thought and fervent devotion not only can co- 
exist in the same Chureb, but in the same individual. 
Is not this a noble monument, a standing speaking 
proof of the same great truth? Around his statue at 
this moment stand the three great official successors 
of those who, in the seventeenth century, without a 
-sigh or a struggle, saw his expulsion from %Kidder- 
minster—the lord lieutenant of the county, the 
bishop of the diocese, the vicar of the parish, un- 
happily not here in actual bodily presence, but here 
in spirit, and through all his representatives and 
through all his flock. And around this same statue 
also are gathered the representatives of the two 
camps of Nonconformists, so hostile to each other 
throughout the civil wars—those whom Dryden calls 
the “Presbyterian wolf” and the “ Independent 
bear,” the representatives, however, let me rather 
Say, ‘of those saintlike men who, on the one side 
through Watts and Doddridge, and on the other side 
through Priestley and Channing, have adorned the 
two opposite schools of nonconforming opinion. And 
not only on a special occasion like this, but on the 
march of imperial and ecclesiastical legislation, which 
in this country are happily still undivided, his prin- 
ciples have left the trace of their enduring triumph, 
the galling subscriptions, and the excessive de- 
mands of uniformity under which his brethren suf- 
fered, and but for which they never would have been 
parted from us at all. These have been one and all 
swept away by an indignant Church and na- 
tion, The enlightened protest which he was 
almost the first to deliver against the fierce 
anathemas of exclusive doctrines contained, or sup- 
posed to be contained in some parts of our formu- 
laries have been endorsed by at least one half of the 
clergy and almost all the episcopate. The scheme 
which he proposed all approved and tolerated, and it 
has been made the very basis of our ecclesiastical 
polity, The interchange of social intercourse which 
he sought to establish between the different classes 
and sections of Christians in Kidderminster and 
Worcestershire is all but accomplished throughout 
the land. The great ideal of a National Church 
after which he panted as a hart panteth after the 
water brooks is constantly in the uscendant in the 
highest minds, and unless interrupted by some un- 
expected and untoward catastrophe will surely be 
accomplished, if not in the exact form which he sug- 
gested, yet in some form or other—if not in our day, 
yet in the days of our children. In his last hour, as 
also in his full activity, he said, and it was a 
speech pregnant with far-reaching consequences, 
the very seed of the Chureh of the future, “ I would 
as willingly be a martyr for charity as for faith; I 
had rather be a martyr for Jove than for any other 
article of the Christian creed.” And this leads me 
to one passing remark. We must not forget that he 
whom we now commemorate with such peaceful 
unanimity in his lifetime lived in a world of discord, 


and turmoil, and invective, partly, no doubt, through 
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Independents he was attacked as a Papist, by the 
Royalists he was attacked as a traitor doomed to the 
very depth of hell, All this is now long passed and 
gone. The pamphlets of his assailants, his own 
rejoinders and counter-rejoinders, are sunk deeper 
than ever plummet sounded, The chaff of his life, 
the chaff of his writings, the chaff of the age is 
sifted and winnowed away, and the wheat, the pure 
wheat remains, gathered into the eternal garner. It 
is a proof of his real greatness and eminence, itisa 
proof of what real greatness and eminence can 
achieve that the nobler memories of his character 
have survived and overbalanced, therefore, the dis- 
tasteful and acrimonious elements with which he was 
encompassed. The admiration of the best spirits of 
his own and future times have prevailed over the 
violence of petty faction and over his own conten- 
tious self. Sir Matthew Hale’s unfailing regard, 
Lord William Russell’s dying testimony, Bishop 
Burnett’s grateful acknowledgment; Usher, when 
he entreated him to write the “Call to the Un- 
converted,” Elliot, the apostle of the Indies, when he 
irenckatadl that book next after the Bible; Arthur 
Young, who, after a brilliant and stirring life, in old 
age and blindness found his peace at last, in the 
height of Baxter’s soul reposing on the bosom 
of the Saviour’s love—all these mow turn out 
to be more correct judges, more prescient seers 
than the narrow partisans who saw in him a 
mere butt for scorn or slander, or a mere com-| 
batant of an opposite school, His tall, meagre 
figure, his gaunt features, are once more amongst 
you. They recall to you something higher and more 
universal even than those great efforts of which I have 
spoken after union, or his struggles for liberty. He 
and his works have entered into that everlasting rest 
of which he spoke. He has taught us the way to 
that rest in words which rise above the jargon of all 
sects, and may strike a chord in the most philosophic 
no less than the most devout minds. His uplifted 
hand calls to the unconverted, as to the seventeenth, 
so to the nineteenth century, to turn and live; to 
turn and live in accordance, as he says, with the 
thousand voices of the Bible, of conscience, of good 
example, of nature—to turn from all our most de- 
grading vices, to turn from all our frivolity, self- 
indulgence, corruption, idleness, party spirit, to turn 
from that want of charity, that want of truth, want 
of faith, which depresses us all alike, upwards to- 
wards the higher and more heavenly frame of heart, 
to the peculiar nobleness of spirit which, as he truly 
says, distinguishes not only man from the beasts, 
not only the good from the bad, but the best of men 
from mediocrity. Not only in the turmoil of contro- 
versy, but in the toil and misery of daily life, in the 
restlessness of this restless age, his serene counte- 
nance tells us of the unseen better world, where 
there remaineth a rest for the people of God. It 
reminds us of that entire resignation which was ex- 
pressed in these, his iatest words—“ Where Thou 
wilt, what Thou wilt, how Thou wilt!” It reminds 
us of his high and holy hope that after the rough, 
tempestuous day we shall at last have the quiet silent 
night, light and rest together—the quietness of the 
night, without its darkness. 

At the Church of the Messiab, Birmingham, on 
Sunday last, the Rev. H. W. Crosskey preached an 
eloquent discourse on “The Life and Times of 
Baxter, a Contrast and a Lesson,” which we hope to 
give next week, 


Dr. Demarquay, whose death at Paris has already 
been announced, leaves 100,000 frances to found an 
anpual prize at the Faculty of Medicine; 10,000 
francs to a friend, who is charged to publish his 
works; and his library, pictures, and works of art, 
among his pupils. 


Hottoway’s Pius anv Oinruent.—How many there are 
of all ages and of both sexes who openly disregard the 
very plainest precepts of health; the want of self-control 
in matters of diet, habits of life, self-indulgences, &e., 
that many persons have is perfectly astonishing. Yor a| 
time this goes on with impunity, until suddenly some 
evidence of Nature revolting against the infringement of 
her laws shows itself, and often a complete breakdown of 
the powers of life occurs when least expected. Wherever 
the constitution has become weakened and enfeebled from 
any cause whatever, these wonderful remedies should be 
perseveringly used, ‘and the best results will ensue. They 
purify the blood, strengthen the muscles and viscera, and 
sweeten life, 
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cated by the 
Apventisexents to be sent to the Publisher, only, Mr. E. 
T, Warrrietp, 178, Strand. They must reach the Office 


by Pri Friday afternoon at the latest. | 


BIRTH. 
SHARPE—On the 3rd inst., at Hampstead, the wife of 
Henry Sharpe, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGE, 
SANGSTER—HATFIELD—On the 28th ult, at St, 
George’s Church, TuTnell Park, Holloway, Alfred 
Sangster, M.B. Cantab, son of William Sangster, 
Esq., of Streatham-hill, to Ann, daughter of the late 
Mr. John Hatfield, of Hollo way. 
DEATH. 
BROWN—On the 3lst ult., at Castle Garden, Wareham, 
Dorset, Maria, widow of the late John Brown, Esq. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS ISSUED 
AND ANNOUNCED WITHIN THE WEEK, 

Book of Scottish Readings, edited by J. A. Mair, Ist and 
2nd Series, 1/ each 

Dickens’ s Tale of Two Cities, Illust. Library Edit., 10/ 

Irving’s (W.) Tales of the Albambra, 2/ 

Jesse’s (I.) Scenes and Occupations of Country Lifo, 2/ 

Newsham’s (J. G.) Facts and Fancies about Ferns, 1/ 

O’Connell, Centenary Life of, by Rey. J, Rourke, 1/ 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Tales of a Grandfather, Pocket Edit., 1/6 

Tennyson’s Poetical Works, Author’s Edit., Vol, 4, 6) 
[Epwarp T. WutrrinLp, Bookseller and Pabtighor) 178, 

Strand, London, supplies any of the above Works, post 

free. If any Book ordered from the List is nol quite 

ready, it will be forwarded as soon as it appears, 7} 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account forthe Weekending Wednesday, Aug. 4, 1875, 
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T\HE TRUTHSEEKER, a Review of Books, 
T Events, and Principles relating to the Development 
of Devout Freethought in the Christian Church, edited by 
the Rev. J. Paes Hopps, is published Monthly. Price 
Threepence. 
London: TruBNER and Co, 
Rawson, and Joun Heywooo. 


AINLESS DENTISTRY, 
G. H. JONES, 
DOCTOR OF DENTAL SURGERY 
(by diploma), maker of every description of Artificial 
Teeth and Palates, adapts in each particular case the kind 
most suitable for the mouth, and is enabled, being the 
Actual Maker,’ to supply the very best Teeth at prices 
generally paid for the most inferior. Sets from One to 
Ten Guineas.—At home daily, and every information free, 
at 57, Great Russell-street, opposite the British Museum ; 
Factory, Gilbert-street, Bloomsbury. 
[pEsvIMONIAL. ] 


Manchester: JoHNson and 


Oct. 18, 1873. 
My Dear Doctor,—I request you to accept my grateful 
PRs for your great professional assistance, which en- 
ables me to masticate my food, and to add, wherever Igo 
I shall show your professional skill, as I think the public 
ought to know where such great improvements in Den- 
tistry and mechanical skill can be obtained.—I am, dear 
doctor, yours truly, 8. G, Hurontns, 
By Appointment Surgeon Dentist te the Queen, 
G, H, Jones, Esq., D.D.8. 
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(Brom Froude’s “ History of England,” Vol. ix.) 

“There lies one,” said Morton, as, two days later, 
he stood to watch the coffin lowered into the grave— I 
“there lies one who never feared the face of mortal | to 
man.” Morton spoke only of what he knew; the full | ¥- 
meagaré of Knox's greatness neither he nor any man ; 
could then estimate, It is as we look back over that wae 
| stormy time, and weigh the actors in it one against |3q 
the other, that he stands out in his full proportions. m 
No grander figure can be found, ia the entire history 2d 
of the reformation in this island, than that of Knox. th 
Cromwell and Burghley rank beside him for the work | ty 
which they effected, but, as politicians and statesmen, 2- 
they had to labour with instruments which they | ;. 
soiled their hands in touching. In purity, in up-|y 
rightness, in courage, truth, and stainless honour, the | ;_ 
Regent Murray and our English Latimer were ir 
perhaps his equals ; but Murray was intellectually far | , 
below him, and the sphere of Latimer’s influence | \f 
was on asmaller scale. The time has come when a 
English history may do justice to one but for KS 
whom the Reformation would have been over- d 
thrown among ourselves; for the spirit which Knox of 
|| created saved Scotland ; and if Scotland had been it 
'|catholic again, neither the wisdom of Llizabeth’s ul 
ministers, nor the teaching of her bishops, nor her ‘ad 
own chicaneries, would have preserved England from 
revolution, His was the voice which taught the i 
peasant of the Lothians that he was a free man, the}, 
equal in the sight of God with the proudest peer or |: 
__| prelate that had trampled on his forefathers. He was la 

B 4 the one antagonist whom Mary Stuart could not 
R | soften nor Maitland deceive; he it was that raised 
| the poor commons of his country into a stern and 
|| rugged people, who might be bard, narrow, super- 
|| stitious, and fanatical, but who, nevertheless, were 

men whom neither king, noble, nor priest could force 
again to submit to tyranny. And his reward has 
been the ingratitude of those who should most have i 
| done honour to his memory. 
The change of times has brought with it the tolera- i } 
/ tion which Knox denounced, and has established com. \ 
promises which Knox most feared and abhorred, and’ 
he has been described as a raving demagogue, an a 
enemy of authority, a destroyer of holy things, a wild g 
and furious bivot. But the papists which Knox grap. 
pled with and overthrew—the papists of Philip IL., of _ 
Mary Tudor, and Pius V.—were not the mild forbear- bh 
ing innocents into which the success of the Reforma. 
tion has transformed the modern catholics. When, 
their power to kill was taken from them, when they l 
learnt to disclaim the Inquisition—to apologise, to; 
evade—to fling the responsibility of their past atroci-. 
ties on the temper of other times—on the intrigues of” | 
kings and statesmen, or on the errors of their own 
leaders—then, indeed, their creed could be allowed to 
subside into a place among the religiones licite of the 
world, But the men who took from popery its power 
to oppress alone made its presence again endurable; 
and only a sentimental ignurance or deliberate mis- 
representation of the history of the sixteenth century . 
can sustain the presence that there was no true need 
of a harder and firmer hand. 

The reaction when the work was done, a romantic 
sympathy with the Stuarts, and the shallow liberalism 
which calls itself historical philosophy, has painted 
over the true Knox with the figure of a maniac. Ever 
his very bones have been flung out of their resting 
place, or none can tell where they are laid; and ye 
but for him Mary Stuart would have bent Scotland tc 
her purpose, and Scotland would have been the leve 
with which France and Spain. would have worked o1 
England. But for Knox and Burghley—those two 
but not one without the other—Elizabeth would hav. 
been flung from off her throne, or have gone bacl 
into the Egypt to which she was too often castin; 
wistful eyes. : 
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Crystan Patacn.—Sunpay Opentnc.—The share 
iphesy unér woul ve-duibpour. “opmoipy were som 
Mr. Emson said in the Cambridge Corn “‘Eixcnarige 
. to me, in the presence of two gentlemen, ‘I have 

seen the treasurer, who refuses to accept you be- 

cause you are a Dissenter, and that your getting on 
very well with the vicar of Waterbeach does nol 
prove that you would do so with the vicar of Cherry 

Hinton.” Further, Mr. Emson also said—“T ar 

very sorry this should be so, as it would have beer 
. to my interest to have sold the lease to you,” mean 

ing I had made the highest offer. The land sur 
veyor of the hospital, who was very courteous an 
frank, did say in the presence of my son, “If 
write the treasurer on your behalf you mean to ga: 
you will do nothing to harm the Church of England. 
The public can form its own opinion. 


Just about this time last year all Europe wa 
shocked by the horrid outrages committed by th 
Turks in Bulgaria. Denied officially by th 


July 21,1877. 


The City ; an Inquiry into the Corporation, its 
Livery Companies, and the Administration 
of ther Charities and Endowments. By Wil- 
liam Gilbert. London: Daldy, Isbister, and 
Co. 1877. wt j 

When an author expresses his opinion. “th 
there does not exist upon the face of the earth 
spot where tyranny and. dishonesty are mor 
rampant than in the City of London,'or where: 


} grosser cruelty or injustice has been, and is now, 


practised on the poor and industrial classes, that 
cruelty and injustice increasing in intensity as. 
the condition in life of the victim is the less able 


| to support it; nay, more, that these acts of in- 


justice are not practised in secret by the class of 
men who merely possess a second-rate reputa-: 
tion: for: honesty, but by those City magnates 
who loudly assert their possession of that virtue, 
and yet openly set public opinion at defiance— 
their actions in the matter of civic legislation 
being, as a rule, legalised by our laws,” we feel 
that if he does not substantiate these charges: 
in every particular, they not only ought never to. 
have been made, but that the expression of 
opinion is calculated to injure as well him who 


tmakes it as the cause he represents. In this 


book Mr. Gilbert makes sweeping charges, some 
of which are, doubtless, true enough, but in sup- 
port of many others he brings forward little evi- 
dence worthy of credit. 

We are not of those who imagine that the 
working of the Corporation of the City of London 
or of the numerous Livery Companies is all that 
it should be. We have every reason to believe 


| that there is a gross waste of the City funds, and 


that the Livery Companies’ frequently misapply 
the great wealth they have at their disposal. 


| But there is a wide difference between such a 
| statement as this and the very serious charges 


made by Mr. Gilbert. Accusations of cruelty 


| and injustice, and insinuations against honesty, 


should have some weightier justification than are 
to be found in “newspaper reports,” or anony- 
mous letters to the Editor of the Weekly Dispatch, 
however “ well acquainted with his subject” the 
writer may be said to be. 

Mr. Gilbert complains loudly of the way in 
which the poor were treated when the very large 
improvements made of late years compelled them 
to go further afield for house accommodation. 
We have reason to believe that this was not an 
unmixed evil. Mr. Gilbert himself quotes from 
trustworthy official reports to prove the terrible 
state in which, before the demolition, the poor 
herded together in some of the City courts. Was 
it no gain that these hotbeds of vice should be 
destroyed ? In many cases we have heard:on ex- 
cellent authority, that people in fairly good cir- 
cumstances continued to live in wretched and 
unwholesome dwellings, so that they might par- 
ticipate in some of the ward charities and city 
benefactions, of which a residence beyond the 
City boundaries would have deprived them. Was 
it not time that something should be done to put 
astop to this? Mr. Gilbert complains that by 
driving the poor away from the City they were 
no longer entitled to.a share in these charitable 
funds. We cannot bring ourselves to share Mr. 
Gilbert’s regrets.entirely. Toa very large extent 
the City was one vast centre of pauperisation, 
and to have broken up this is, we maintain, a 
good, and nota bad result. At the same time, 
we may agree with our author when he asks 
that there should be some better disposal of the 
numerous benefactions which still exist, although 
the original recipients are gone. 

It may be pleaded on Mr. Gilbert’s behalf that 
as many of the Livery Companies refuse to give 
any information as to their property, ir ‘#04 
expenditure, they must not be surprisct a: tuey 
have rather extravagant charges brought against 
them. ‘To some extent this may be the case; but 
it does not completely justify serious charges of 
eruelty, injustice, and dishonesty. We think 
that our author makes out a case for inquiry, and 
if he had confined himself to that we should not 
have had a word to say by way of complaint. 
We regret to have to do this all the more, be- 
cause, when he is dealing with bond fide facts and 
figures, he marshals them well before the reader. 
He seems to have drawn a brief for the associa- 
tion, or whatever it is that seeks to reform or 
abolish the Corporation of London, and it is not 
in all respects a well drawn one. - 

With respect to the educational and medical 
charities, Mr. Gilbert makes out a very good 


case for a searching inquiry. It is abundantly 


ae See ee: 
THE LATE MR. GEORGE HADFIELD, 
The English Independent refers as follows to 
‘Mr. Hadfield’s connection with the Lady Hew- 
ley litigation ;— 
The litigation relative to Lady Hewley’s charity, ” 

| of which he was the most active promoter, earned 
| for him, perhaps, a greater amount of ill-will than 
any other act of his public life. He was a decided 
Trinitarian, he was a keen and acute lawyer, with 
very decided views as to the rights of property. In 
both these characters he was offended by the aliena- 
tion of important trusts, both buildings and endow- 
ments, from the objects for which he believed them 
to have been originally designed, and their employ- 
ment for the propagation of principles which their 
founders would have regarded with pious abhorrence. 
It was impossible that a contest, on the issue of 
.| which so much was at stake, could be conducted. 
without some elements of bitterness being intro- 
duced. A great religious body, suddenly menaced 
with the loss of property, in the possession of 
which it fancied itself secure, was sure to resent 
the assault; and we fancy we can see, by occasional 
indications, that the resentment has not quite died 
out even yet. Thisis not the place to enter into a 
discussion of the general question, but Mr. Had- 
field’s action was ‘so evidently due to conscientious 
convictions, and was so conspicuously marked by 
self-sacrifice throughout, that those who suffered 
from it may be liberal enough to respect the man. 
It is, assuredly, an admissible fopinion, to say no- 
thing more—an opinion which a man may hold with- 
_| out any breach of charity, and still more without 
any sacrifice of right, or even without any valid im- 
putation of his liberality—that property should be 
reserved for the purposes to which a testator be- 
queaths it. This was the head and front of Mr,. 
Hadfield’s offending. He saw a large sum, which. 
he maintained was intended to promote Trinitarian 
principles, used for the support of teaching directly 
subversive of them; he called on the law to rectify . 
the wrong, and the House of Lords sustained him 
in his contention. It may be said that the law is 
|| Wrong in principle, but that does not affect our 
judgment of him. He acted as a true and con- 
| scientious man. In our view the principle for which 
he successfully struggled was a right one, so long as 
the law allows a perpetual endowment of opinions. 
But did we think otherwise, we hope we could still 
respect the man who, believing that he had a right 
cause, worked so diligently, struggled so manfully, | 
and made sacrifices so large in order to secure its | 
triumph, 


_—— 


“PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY.” 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE.—Resolution 14th October, 1869 :— 


“That a Sub-Committee be appointed to examine the Minutes of the Assembly, and to draw up a Statement 
of the Laws and Usages of the Assembly from the beginning, and to print and circulate the same 
among the Members of this Committee.” 


Aeport 


Revised and adopted, and ordered to be published, 13th Fanuary, 1870. 
— ato _.—_ 


In executing this commission, the Sub-Committee have learned to discriminate between four 
associations, viz.:—I. The Provincial Assembly of Lancashire, 1648-1660; II. The Provincial 
Meeting of Lancashire Ministers (United Brethren), founded 1693; III, The Meeting of Cheshire 
Ministers (United Brethren), founded 1691; IV. The Provincial Meeting formed in 1765 by the 
absorption of the remnant of III. into the remnant of II. This last is the body of which we are 
members ; but before proceeding to detail its various changes of constitution and usage, it seems 
necessary to give some account of the other three. 


I. THE PRovINcIAL ASSEMBLY OF LANCASHIRE; 1648—1660. 


The nature of this body is defined by the following extract :— 


‘*Or SYNODICAL ASSEMBLIES. i ee 
Orm o, TeS- 


“ The scripture doth hold out another sort of assemblies for the government of the church, beside classical i Saosin Be 


and congregational, all which we call Syodical. agreed upon by 
the Assembly of 


‘Pastors and teachers, and other church governors (as also other fit persons, when it shall be deemed expe- ee 
dient), are members of those assemblies which we call Syzodical, where they have a lawful calling 1645- 
thereunto. 

“Synodical assemblies may lawfully be of several sorts, as provincial, national, and oecumenical, 

“Tt is lawful, and agreeable to the word of God, that there be a subordination of congregational, classical, 
provincial, and national assemblies, for the government of the church.” 


On the 25th day of February, 1645, ‘an ordinance of the two Houses appeared, which directed Hibbert’s His- 


F j ; he 
that the Presbyterian form of church government should be instantly established throughout the Foundations in 
anchester, - 


realm by the election of elders in every county ; and by a subsequent bill, bearing date the rgth of 237. 
August of the same year, this ordinance was confirmed.’ 


In August, 1646, a remarkable petition, signed by 12,578 inhabitants of Lancashire, pressed Par- 
liament for the establishment of presbyterial discipline there. 


Accordingly, the first step towards constituting Lancashire an ecclesiastical province was 
_ submitted to ‘the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament,’ and sanctioned by the Ordinance 
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bearing date 2nd October, 1646. By this Ordinance Lancashire was partitioned into nine classical 
Minutes of the Gistricts. It was not, however, before May, 1648, that the Committee of Lords and Commons for 
Cone uae ithe adjudging of scandal ordered ‘that the nine classes of Lancashire shall be one province for that 
county and accordingly may act as a province.’ Each Classis delegated ‘three Ministers and six 


Ruling Elders’ to sit in the highest ecclesiastical court in the county, the Provincial Assembly. 


The original Minutes of the First or ‘Manchester’ Classis (1647-1660) are in the keeping of 


Collections for the Trustees of Cross Street Chapel, Manchester. A transcript from a transcript (neither very exact) 


i “# of the Minutes of the Second Classis held at Bury (1647-1652) and later at Bolton (1653-1657) is 


te pig preserved among the Walker MSS. in the Bodleian. ‘These contain, by way of extract and reference, 


ish Seques- : : 3 Aes 
ese, “" ‘the only authentic records of the proceedings of the Lancashire Provincial Assembly . 


At least four general meetings of the Lancashire Ministers were held at Preston before the repre- 

17 Nov.. 1646. sentatives of the different classes were duly summoned, ‘that they may act provincially.’ It was 

éjuy te, originally intended, says Hibbert, that the meetings of the Provincial Synod should take place every 

a tee quarter at Preston ; however the Ordinance of 29 August, 1648, directs Provincial Assemblies through- 
out the Kingdom to meet ‘ twice every year, or oftener if occasion require.’ 


The following is believed to be a complete list of the actual meetings of the Assembly :— 


lace. Time. Preacher, 
es agg: . PRESTON 5 Tuesday 8 August ...... EOAS.neiicccesessets Isaac AMBROSE 
ih ale a a s Tuesday 14 November.. 1648. 
oe Hh.) waRancoseBduicondsocas20ge Tuesday 7 February ...1649 
collated with Sef) poodedecHadasdnccbeuoat6c60 Tuesday Ra ayeacantess EOAQ.weseeeg oturaees Joun TILsLEy 
Copy of AZinutes 
of the Second or Apl Vcsadonapctaatsddcsaccnesen Tuesday ...18 (& 19) September..1649. 
gE aaa Bai. bisealontae ate tue dea shleoepacsye First Tuesday in Jume......... 1650. 
5h eaanbsansnoSounSasoce ens First Tuesday in November..1650, 
j Bey Nl Spaoaenneacsogeconc59s00nK Ebuesday: <2. cameos 27 Maya eenmtss 1651. 
Fs Nu bv au ete ie etsentee en tewees First Tuesday” in May <........ TOG Qnciancecamtease EDWARD GEE 
VVEEG AUN) opt lecespienes seoeebasseaire gen Second Tuesday in May......... 1653. 3 
S| Sonny aoddeiccononooncassoacnas Tuesday 8 November ..1653.......0.-sc000- RICHARD HOLLINWORTH 
IBOLAONM snusccenebenese onesie castes Tuesday UMEAV ease ences TOGA Sc teeueweors ZACHARY TAYLOR 
PRESTON. ea. aeceianessneterementes First Tuesday in May.......... 1655. 
Poe A DaROASIBStIake yoousotan0NgS First Tuesday in October..... 1655. 
ARy | SbdoonBoaanGacnadonsdieanbed First Tuesday in May.......... 1656. 
IBLACKBURMNy.-ncreceasereceaeecesr First Tuesday in October.....1656, 
PRBSTON vecescesen see steer erceane Diesday ....seeerces 6 October.....1657. 
(BOLTON ciceee na cericsee tone ene reuesday <....apeeeos- LEMNOVEMpPEr LOS 7 e nace sese ee HENRY NEWCOME 
PRESTON seesecsceessrncessrssectees Wednesday ......... GeMlaysesse-ce= 1658. 
35 Us tobe sasaeicro Sr DOP TSOCCG A Et 552 6 October.....1658 
¥ Reyoer ‘9 A. | Saheneobarumnodcaseccoadtc Wednesday ......... A IMaAY.iecsecong EGSOs.ateeneatts cass JaMEs Woop* 
i, 103, eerie = Gohasaoncohecacenccaacolt: ae ht MARES ods October.....1659.] 
Ath 4 Sobdosgocnbcotcorndsitcddua AIRS soc-cced ZUMA a ccurcous 1660, 


[The meeting in October, 1659, is doubtful. No account is here taken of adjournments in 1651, 1652, 1654, 
&c., which do not appear to have led to anything.] 


At the Restoration, the Provincial Assembly, as well as the Classes subordinate to it, died a 
natural death. The Ordinance of Toleration of 27th September, 1650, had greatly shaken its power. 


II. THe ProvinciaL Meretinc or LaNcasHiRE Ministers, (UNITED BRETHREN). 
FouNDED 1693; REGULAR MINUTES KEPT TILL 1700; EXTENDED 1765. 


Before and after the period 1693-1700, come two great gaps in the history of Lancashire 
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Ministers’ Meetings. Till the Revolution, and the Toleration Act of 1689, we hear of no attempt at 
a reorganisation of the scattered forces of Lancashire Dissent. 


But under the protection of the Act of 1689, the London Mivislens Presbyterian and 7omn’s ow, 
Independent, framed in 1691 an ‘Agreement,’ which they designed as a basis of union among ? *°4 
orthodox dissenters throughout the land. John Howe was its inspiring mind. The meetings of the 
United Brethren were opened at Stepney, on 6th April, 1691, by Matthew Mead’s famous sermon, 

Two Sticks made One. In London, the union did not last long, nor was it generally adopted in the 


country. Cheshire (vide III.) ; Nottinghamshire ; West Riding of Yorkshire (for more than a century) ; 27imiiey of ie 


the Western Associated Counties, z.¢., Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, and Dorset (from 1691 till 1717 at pag en 
least), Gloucestershire (for a short time), and Lancashire (after some delay) were among the exceptions. “""” 


tr.7? 


The “General meeting of Minist™: of y* United Brethren within y® County of Lancas* 
was first held at Bolton in 1693. It met twice a year. The title of United Brethren soon core! 
We find it called a “General Meeting of y® Ministers of Lancashire,” (1695) ; a ‘‘ Provincial 
Meeting of the Ministers of this County,” (1698) ; indeed it is referred to as a Provincial Meet- 
ing as early as 1694; but is never styled a Provincial Assembly. 


It differed from the extinct Provincial Synod or Assembly, and from all church courts of the 
presbyterial- order, in that (1.) it admitted none but ministers ; and, (2.) apparently closed its doors 
to no ministers in the county, ordained, and protected by the Toleration Act, who chose to attend its 
deliberations. It is true that the county was divided into four Districts, (the Manchester, Warrington, 
Bolton, and Northern Districts) and that these Districts were expected to hold separate meetings 
among themselves, and to delegate some of their number to attend the Provincial Meeting ; but 
this was not intended as a measure of restriction. Witness the following extracts from the Minutes 
of 1695 :— 

“1; Agreed, yt it is desired & will be expected, y* every district send a proportionable number of their 
own ordained Ministers, as delegates, to each following General Meeting, to represent y* whole respect- 
ive district, This is not intended to excuse a full personal appearance w% is desired where it can 
well be afforded. 

‘<2: Mr, Baldwin is desired to represent to y° Ministers of y* Bolton district, our resentmt of their neglect in 
not meeting amongst themselves, & not appointing some of their body to attend y® General Meeting.” 
(gth April, 1695.) 

‘2: As to ye 24 Art: of y® last Provincial Meeting, ye Ministers of y* Bolton district have taken notice Of ye 
message sent to thé, & do already meet Monethly, & for y® future will take Care to send Delegates to 
ye General Meeting.” (6th August, 1695-) 


It differed also from the presbyterial Assembly in that, though it took up questions of morals and 
doctrine, it advised only, and did not endeavour to coerce. It does not even appear that subscription 
to the Heads of Agreement was required on admission as a member of the Meeting, as it certainly 
was in Cheshire. An attempted revival of the presbyterial spirit seems to have broken up the union 
of the Brethren. The minutes of the last recorded meeting contain the following resolutions, in which 
it is observable that the word ‘ Classis’ (dz, District) occurs for the first time. 

‘*That none be admitted to preach before they have the approbation of all the ministers of the Classis where 
they live. 
ee That the several districts consider betwixt this time’and the text Provincial meeting what other methods may 
be most expedient and ‘effectual for the keeping out of the ministry Ignorant raw insufficient and 
scandalous persons.”—(13th Aug., 1700.) 
Here it may be useful to give a list of all Provincial Meetings of the Ministers of the County 
of Lancaster, which are on record :— 
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peace from Place. Time. Preacher. 
Minutes of Pro- BOLTON | sicssasessss 3 April, 1693 ssccecceereeeereee No Sermon. 
os pomnnit bias 3 Be eho Monday, 7% May, 1694. is-ssessseeeseees 5 ! 
Ministers, 1693- MANCHESTER ...... Tuesday, 4 Sept. 1694 ...scecceeeereeene RoBerT EATON 
eck WARRINGTON «20... Tuesday, 9 April, 1695 ...s..sesseeerees THomMaAs CROMPTON 
ae Street BLACKBURN........+ Fe 6 AUg., 1695 ...eereereereeoee THOMAS JOLLIE 
a tec (IBOLT ONIec. -ecoaeure A 14 April, 1696 ......c..eseseeees JoHN WALKER 
_ MANCHESTER ...... ” 4 Aug., 1696 ....crreeeesrreees Henry FIncH 
* Samuel Bourne LXGVURTOIS| Gasanagacos 45 13 April, 1697 ... ... JOHN WALKER* 
acces eae WARRINGTON .....- » 1o Aug., 1697 Tuomas RISLEY 
atl a as BLACKBURN.....-++. *) 12 April, 1698 THOMAS JOLLIE 
Moderator, the MANCHESTER .....- “9 TO Aug., 1698 .....secreeeeeees THOMAS CROMPTON 
ace he orcache 4 IROMTON geseseseecss- % II April, 1699 .csssseereseerere JoHN CROMPTON 
WARRINGTON ...... as 8 Aug, 1699 ...rseveseeeeeeers JAMES BRADSHAW 
PRESTON a ssecece sae o g April, 1700 ... JoHN PARR 
MANCHESTER ...... 9 13 Aug., 1700 .... Henry FINCH 
[BOLTON o--eseamees bp April, 1701 JoHN WALKER] 


(SECOND GAP BEGINS.) 


§ Printed Sermon. MANCHESTER ...... RUE A Wifi oy adogdconsiae one James GRIMSHAW § 
+ See appointment MANCHESTER ...... PPO feo aoe eee Unknown t 

of two Ministers 

a attend this . ‘s ’ i F RB 4 

eeting in frag- 

Banh tare Minas MANCHESTER ...... OMMay, #1744 teerecetuedeaatses James DAYE § 

of Warrington “ - é 

* Class,’ from 5 F 

22 April, 1719, to MANCHESTER... 2 May, 1752. ; 

Sei en NCI U2 May, at 752 pecmetene< sr asmcee Unknown t 

preserved at 2 cS < = = ° cs 

enshaw Street 

Chapel, MANCHESTER ...... 2Y May, 1700) csssrssa-ssnesnee Puitip HoLLanp § 

Liverpool. 
} Mon. Rep, (SECOND GAP ENDS.) 

XV. 21. 

Bytcacied from ‘WARRINGTON .....- NES GAS oocposssacodo336~ Unknown 

Minutes of 

Wilting rund PRESTON Weeeeer caste. IMMER, NORE noscshaocoscapaccs ie 

Association. Oh ; : 

Ren MANCHESTER .....- RO MVUcty aut 7 OA Wreneenelscecemscree JosEPH PRIESTLEY § 


Whether the meeting appointed for 1701 ever took place, we do notknow. We almost lose sight of 
the Provincial Meeting till 1762, when it reappears in the minutes of the Widows’ Fund, as meeting once 
ayear, in May. By this time the Independent element seems to have entirely left it ; for the Widows’ 
Fund which sprang out of it, in 1762, was described by authority, in 1802, as having been from the 
beginning “limited to Ministers of the denomination commonly called Presbyterian.” Whether, 
during the whole of the long interval of 61 years, meetings either half-yearly or yearly were 
regularly kept up is, of course, quite uncertain:—the absence of minute-books proves nothing 


either way. : 
Ill. Tue Meermvc or Cuesurre Ministers, (UNITED BRETHREN.) 


FouNDED 1691; REGULAR MINUTES KEPT TILL 1745 ; ABSORBED 1765. 


In Cheshire the presbyterial system was never established, so of course that county boasted no 
Provincial Assembly : nor were its ecclesiastical affairs even managed (like those of Shropshire) by 

Hibbert i. 60. “an interim Committee to guide its Presbyterian interests.” 
Meetings of ministers favourable to presbyterial government were held in Cheshire, 2 May and 
6 June, 1648, but the first organized meeting of ministers is described by Adam Martindale as “only a 
Life of Adam voluntary association of such as were desirous to advise and assist one another ; nor did we look upon 
: rselves as having any pastorall inspection over one ‘another's congregations.” This ‘volun- 


chap. y. sect.5. OU 
tary association’ projected at Wilmslow, in September, 1653, was begun at Knutsford, 20th 
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October, 1653. Martindale, in speaking of it, generally styles it the Cheshire ‘ classis,’ and it 

acquired some little appearance of presbyterial usage by the admission, in July, 1655, of ruling elders 

among its members. It was recognised, as a body that could confer ordination, under the name 

of the ‘Associated Ministers in Cheshire meeting at Knutsford or elsewhere’ by the Manchester 

Classis, 15th April, 1656. It is said to have lasted till the Restoration, and to have suggested a rival vente te 
association which was attempted in Manchester, in 1659, by the ministers of several counties, and eee mats 
of both persuasions. 


The remembrance of it would have something to do with the ready adoption, by the Cheshire 
ministers, of the London Agreement of 1691. The ‘Heads of Agreement,’ which were nine in 
number, with many sub-divisions, may be found in Toulmin’s Historical View. As these were 
solemnly subscribed by the Cheshire ministers, on the formation of their union, in token of their 
‘unfeigned Assent to the same,’ it may be as well to transcribe here the Sixth (which compares 
instructively with the article above quoted, Of Synodical Assemblies ;) and the Eighth (which 
relates to doctrine.) 

“VI.—Or Synops. 


‘1, We agree, that in order to concord, and in any other weighty and difficult cases, it is needful, and 
according to the mind of Christ, that a synod be called to consult and advise about such matters. 
‘<2, That a synod may consist of smaller or greater numbers, as the matter shall require. 


‘¢3, That particular churches, their respective elders and members, ought to have a reverential regard to 
the judgment of such synods, and not dissent therefrom, without apparent grounds from the word 
of Gop. 


‘© VIII.—Or A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


“As to what appertains to soundness of judgment in matters of faith, we esteem it sufficient, that a church 
acknowledge the scriptures to be the word of Gop, the perfect and only rule of faith and practice ; and 
own either the doctrinal part of those commonly called the Articles of the Church of England, or the 
Confession, or Catechisms, shorter or larger, compiled by the assembly at Westminster, or the confession 
agreed on at the Savoy, to be agreeable to the said rule.” 
Even after the mild interpretation of the word contained in the sixth ‘ Head of Agreement,’ 
the Cheshire Meeting of the United Brethren—* formerly of both persuasions, Presbyterial and pescriptionofthe 


: 3 Toe ; : : London United 
Congregational (tho now there is no such distinction with us)’— did not assume the title of Synod. Bectece iebet 


ter of JohnHowe, 


Mr. Tong justly describes the spirit of the meeting when he says (Life of Matthew Henry), “ advice 6th April, x60x 
was given how to proceed, but not as authoritatively binding the conscience of any particular Booz. 
person, minister or other.” ‘United Brethren’ (1691), is synonymous with ‘United Ministers ’ 
(1695). ; 
It is at the outset simply styled the “ Meeting,” or the “General Meeting.” On two occasions Cheshire Minute 
(in 1697 and 1698) we find it entitled a “ Classical Meeting.” Once it is called ‘The Classis’ (1697.) 
In the body of the minutes it is thrice referred to as ‘the Class’ (1694-1696), and once as the 
‘Classical Meeting’ (1728.) The Minute Book is also designated the ‘ Class-book’(1730.) Later on 
it began to be referred to as the “Assembly,” a word which in its earliest Cheshire usage was 
applied to the large congregation attracted by the public services connected with the Ministers’ 
Meeting, especially when there was an ordination. It first occurs in 1706—“a great assembly of 
Ministers and People.” In 1716, for the first time, “this Assembly ” means the Ministers’ Meeting. 
In 1733 (though it never occurs in the heading of the minutes) it is already adopted in the wording of a 
resolution as a kind of official title—“‘The Protestant Dissenting Ministers in their Assembly at 
Knutsford, 7ber 4th, 1733.” 


Extracted from 
the original 
Some short 
Account or 
brief Hints of 
all Questions 
proposed, Cases 
discussed, 
Determinations 
made, and other 
Occurrences, at 
the severall 
Meetings of y® 
Cheshire 
Ministers, held 
in that County. 
An: Dom: 1691, 
&c. 


Meetings were regularly held twice a year, from 1693 onward, on the second Tuesday in May and 
August. In 1722 the Latter Meeting was postponed till September ; it reverted to August in 1736 ; 
but from 1740 till the time when the records cease, the month of meeting (with one exception, 1741) 
was again September. Besides these ordinary meetings, which were held at Knutsford, with only 
four exceptions as to place, since 1692, occasional extraordinary meetings were held at other places, 
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chiefly for the purpose of conferring ordination. 


The Minute Book (in the possession of Rev. Henry Green, M.A.,) is kept with the utmost 
regularity and neatness from 1691 to 1745, and supplies no internal indication of the cause of its 
Mr. Green’s conjecture on the subject seems plausible. 
Turner, then minister of Allostock, near Knutsford, left from ill health, and apparently took the 
minute book of the Ministers’ Meetings with him, since it was through his descendants that it was 


sudden cessation. 


restored to Cheshire and given to its present owner. 


As we have given the list of Provincial Meetings from 1693 to 1764, it may be interesting to 
place side by side with it a companion list of Cheshire Meetings, as a specimen of the whole series. 


The first four were preliminary. 


tt 


Place. Time. Preacher. 
MACCLESFIELD No Sermon 
” ” 
DRANWIROWG isrrassecsadsnc 
KN UEGHORIDI.: docsessiaesss- i. 
NEAR, KNUTSFORD ...... 1r August ...... SAMUEL LAWRENCE 
CHELTORDeerccarycucrieseaes September... No Sermon 
ACNUTSPORD: giveecsecsasece 24 OMA ccescess MatTHEW HENRY 
MIA CEEESHEEDD, w:ecosceas- 28MONe Ws see eccce No Sermon 
NEAR KNUTSFORD ...... LZ TAMSUSE <2... SAMUEL ANGIER 
SEN USRORD ig eceaveseessss 27 September... LVo Sermon 
ah. dencobectech cose TOs May erence RaLpH AINSWORTH 
MES oe oadecareesk 15 August ...... ELIzzER BIRCH 
MRMMEE esto nie os sees May. foncsesede J. Eaton, M.D. 
a6, 0” hoodcon eee 14 August ...... —— CHENEY 
BS MR eas Scioineis Tf RLES @orronerna Joun Byrom 
MCG Man seinc cess 13 August ...... JoHn Harvey 
No Sermon 
JOSEPH COPE 
JAMES OWEN 
KNUTSFORD shecvis..c-- LTe May vorncenss 1697 Re. Lantee. GAMALIEL JONES 
INANE WIECH lob osucsete yas. 3 August ...... MOO E «ten. ceecseeies ADAM HOLLAND, M.D. 
LOND TSHORD aeneseaecee TORMay <esaeress OQ Sioss sls nisnssieee THOMAS IRLAM 
REE EL Wticcece ies oe 2 August ...... MOOS. wee eset nw anes WILLIAM DEARNILEY 
MACCLESFIELD ............ Q) May <a. LOGON. sssacaressss MATTHEW HENRY 
KNUTSFORD frectes.seubis 2 August <7... THOO Mee cb vcescnaeuss NATHANIEL SCHOLES 
oe”) Rae aBenea 14eMay. «.:seseee DOGO teedssenntovess ROBERT HOLLAND - 


a). Ba ccrehaonee TON ay << seer TZU S Mie amicsceclacw ae GABRIEL NICHOLS 
ssc tap saoasee 3 September... 1745 .........:.e.. BENJAMIN STREET 


[When comes the CHESHIRE GREAT GAP, and we have no record till} 


INUTSFORD Geessieresyocse TO JUNC: ..ouccnns HAP Geen ncecrien Unknown 


In 1746 Rev. Wm. 
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IV.—THE PROVINCIAL MEETING OF MINISTERS OF THE COUNTIES OF LANCASTER AND CHESTER. 


FOUNDED 1765. 


This union of the Provincial Meeting and the Cheshire Meeting took place in consequence of 
the institution of the Widows’ Fund Association, which was first projected in 1762, by the Provincial 
Meeting at Warrington. The Cheshire Ministers were invited to join in its establishment, a proposal 
which they gladly accepted ; and, in order to carry it out more completely, the Cheshire Meeeting was 
discontinued, and the ministers of both counties met together at Warrington, in June, 1765. 


On former occasions we hear of a friendly meeting between the ministers of the two counties, 
as when the Provin¢ial Meeting was held at Warrington, on gth April, 169 5, and again at an 
ordination at Warrington, on 16th June, 1702. 


There seems to have been no formal admission of thie Cheshire ministers into the circle of the 
Provincial Meeting ; but when their own meeting dropped, they naturally allied themselves to the 
larger and more enterprising body. As the business of both meetings had probably become 
reduced to the delivery of a sermon, and the ministers’ dinner afterwards, the Widows’ Fund 
business engrossed most of the attention of the joint meeting, which seems to have had little else 
to occupy it, save the appointment of a preacher for the ensuing meeting. Nor did the Widows? 
Fund Meeting become detached from the Provincial till 1773. 


There are no separate Minute Books of the Provincial Meeting till the year 1820, when its 
minutes were regularly kept, and when the Unitarian movement had assumed a distinct importance, 
and was already recognised in the official title of the Provincial Meeting. Nearly all we know of the 
history of the Provincial Meeting between 1765 and 1820 is due to the care of successive Secretaries 
to the Widows’ Fund ; two of whom, however—Dr. Thomas Barnes, Secretary, 1783-1810, and Rey. 
Wm. Johns, Secretary, 1814-1820, and subsequently—unfortunately for our purpose, omit all distinct 
mention of the Provincial Meetings from their minutes. But between 1765 and 1782, and again 
in 1811 and 1812 we are furnished, not only with the names of the preachers, but apparently with a 
memorandum of every matter of any importance. 


It is a further indication of the close connection between the two associations, that of the seven 
successive Secretaries to the Provincial Meeting appointed since 1820, three were, at the time of their 
appointment, Secretaries to the Widows’ Fund. 


The resolutions of the Provincial Meeting and of the Cheshire Meeting, which had the effect of 
amalgamating the two, are here appended :— 


*“ Agreed by the Ballot of all the Ministers present, That the Provincial Meetings of the Ministers of the 
County of Lancaster; and the general Yearly Meetings for transacting business relative to the 
Widows’ Fund, be at the same time, and for the future, always held at Warrington every 
Third Tuesday in June.”—(Manchester, 16th May, 1764.) 


“Agreed unanimously, by all the Ministers, usually meeting every Year in the Month of June, at Knuts- 

_ ford, that for the future, this meeting will be discontinued, and ‘held at Warrington, the third 

Tuesday in June, at which time & place the Business of the Widows’ fund is to be transacted.””— 
(Knutsford, 19th June, 1764.) ; 


A list of places of meeting, and of Preachers, since 1800, is to be found in the existing Minutes 
Books of the Provincial Meeting. We have made up, from the Widows’ Fund Minutes, the following 
list of Meetings previous to that date :— 


* From his’ 
private register. 


Place. Time. Preacher. 
WARRINGTON vissesserserees T8thy June, 1765 .....cerseeecones James BENN 
Ac. QondshanAnbdobco cons 7th «June, 1'766..............500 THomMas ASTLEY 
EES eee Rees. TOUTING) TX 7OP renee senracstes HENRY HoLtanp 
Meee a eswantcisaneereseys 2andsy June; 1768. ..0c1-qor-nrenees WILLIAM ENFIELD 
“| aSaaSeaEaDSacsoccaEe zoth June, 1769.......0..+-+.00. NicHOLAS CLAYTON 
a domedncdpocdenseoade Toth June, 1770....-...esrereeeee WILLIAM BROCKLEHURST 
BA |p noaceastiosomacnonee TSth pune, 177 Tecrncccoreeeosers RosBEerT LorpD 
So Mts Wecactweditney sees se- YOLR MEME TOs) i] 7 2eeseaareen esse acoe RoBertT LEWIN 
BOUTON erewmsssesesneesaseseene L5thM UNG; U7 7Secccenancnqonneee- Joun HucHEs 
MANCHESTER ......000s00s0000- 15th June, 1774......-.c000eeeeee RAWLINS 
LIVERPOOL (Benn’s Garden). Jute, 1775. .-rrecceeseeeee SAMUEL MERCER? 
CHOWBENT......0sseeseeseuseoe June, 1776.0... csecccseess —— BRABROOK ? 
IBURY Upeivceccmaree scaaveanies c= 17th June; 1777 ..-..--..0-055---- Unknown 
STOCK PORM ei emseretrecease=s TOLLE CH WE 7 7, Onscasicet eceeaats JoHN PALMER 
WARRINGTON seeesseseeeees T5th Jue, 177Q...c.rcersereveree THOMAS THRELKELD 
BOLTON rcsmepnesaescedasese + DISGM UNC, 17 OOrpasetedee teases RaLPpH HARRISON 
MANCHESTER... ...sesereecenes 20th Wey JUNC) Wk Olena senereces sate Joun PoPE 
WARRINGTON......ssseeesevers TSthiy HUNG, at 7OBvecvveve se venee ten GEORGE CHECKLEY 
LIVERBOOLec-ssavcecsevssess- sti Oya Y ee biocosocapnoccors JosEPH BEALEY ? 
GHOWBENDipessesecs ses dacesee. V6th) “June; 1784. .cececceespnssse Unknown 
BURY i auecaceteredsdesescesctres- June, 1795 ccccoscos sana aae- 33 
IAT/URUN GLAM me semgredsiisie see : WME, L7ZSO.ccscaewsston ss Ad 
BOD TONE ateesseteceascase st. TERS) OY Bcnoso cococesoca + 
MANCHESTER... se.ssesseaee pestis) (PY) [Aretey SF kss}55. 395 sodscerceorce “A 
WARRINGTON ......cccecseee 16th (?) June, 1789 Giiseeerdsse00Wes na 
ET VERPOOL Weeacssvecssvcssse. 17th (?) Jume, 1790. ...2.01+0.c0se0ss 99 
IGHOWBENDM or deesencssose sess 15th June: M1 Olegaesacscasdsnes JoHN YATEs * 
Bury ...... Mantapterratients cae ZOU) UNE 7,9 Zaseenen ene enene Unkown 
IWHIGANiicssvessencssiesssnscesse. 27th (C)) JURE L703 ssccnecwessseecae 54 
ALTRINCHAM sesseseseseees 27thi(t)) JUNC a7 Ane noseeassncamcere op 
BOLTON paceccctesesscoseccaes <5 ZORA) UNCED OS rercecscetsaearaes Be 
MANCHESTER .....0s..000005 2oth (?) June, 1796..............00.. 0 
WARRINGTON wiscceseeeeeeee 30th (?) June; 1707 tersecesrssceeeese a 
PAVERPOOUM cransseccsncsso ses 28th: (2) June, B798s.cesesecnaserss a5 
CHESTER narrecnsiaesrieerses 27th)! Tunes) 1790: .eesstars eee see + 
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LAWS AND USAGES. 
1765—1869. 
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I.— Title. 
1. Headings of the Minutes of various Meetings :— 


“ Annual Meeting of the Association of the Ministers of Chesire (sé) and Lancashire.” (1769.) 

“Annual Meeting of the Association of the Ministers in Lancashire and Cheshire.” (1770.) 

“General Meeting of Dissenting Ministers.” (1773.) 

“‘ Annual Meeting of the Ministers in Lancashire and Cheshire.” (1774, 1781.) 

“ Association of the Dissenting Ministers in Lancashire and Cheshire.” (1778-1780.) 

“ Annual Provincial Meeting.” (1812.) 

“ Annual (or Provincial) Meeting of the Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers of Lancashire and 
Cheshire.” (1820.) 

“Provincial Meeting.” (1827-1864.) 

“Provincial Assembly.” (1865 only.) 

“‘ Annual Meeting.” (1866-1869.) 


2. Title used in Resolution of 1773 :— 


“ General Meeting of the Ministers of the Counties of Lancaster and Chester.” 


3. Title used in Resolution of 1812 :— 
“Annual Meeting of Dissenting Ministers of the Presbyterian Denomination of Lancashire and 
Cheshire.” . 
4. Title “ retained” in Constitution of 1826 :— 


“ Provincial Meeting of the Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers of Lancashire and Cheshire.” 


5. Zitles adopted in Petitions to House of Commons :— 


“Provincial Meeting of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the Counties Palatine of Lancaster 
and Chester, being Ministers of the Presbyterian and Unitarian Denominations.” (1829.) 
“The English Presbyterians and Unitarians of Lancashire and Cheshire, [agreed upon] at their 
annual provincial assembly.” (1855.) 
6. Title used in Constitution of 1856. 
“Provincial Association.” 
[The phrase is as old as 1841. | 
7. Titles assumed in various circulars convening the Meeting :— 
“Provincial Meeting of the Presbyterian and Unitarian Congregations in the Counties of 
Lancaster and Chester.” (1859—1864.) 


‘¢ Annual Meeting of the Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers and Congregations of the Counties 
of Lancaster and Chester.” (1865—1869.) 


N.B. The Title “Provincial Assembly,” which is now so commonly used, does not appear at all 
before 1842; but its adoption as a customary designation of the Meeting, though never 
authorised, is apparent in nearly all printed documents referring to the Meeting since the 
introduction of the “Delegate system.” 
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IT.—(a.) Limits of Membership. 


1. The Provincial Meeting, like the two earlier Meetings out of which it was formed, consisted 
exclusively of Ministers till 1826. 


2. The Constitution of 1826, which was the first innovation upon this exclusive privilege, and which 
has never been repealed, is here given in full. 


“The following resolutions, drawn up by some ministers of Manchester and the vicinity, and 
previously circulated amongst the ministers in the two counties, were passed:— 


“That with a view to excite additional interest in the proceedings of the Provincial Meeting of 
the Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers in Lancashire and Cheshire—and to promote in- 
creased unity and co-operation among its members, by adapting it to more specific objects 
—it be henceforward conducted according to regulations to be agreed on at the present 
meeting. 

Resolved 1.—That at the future anniversaries of this Meeting, the Committees of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Book and Tract Societies be requested to furnish a brief report of the 
proceedings, and an abstract of the accounts of the two Societies for the preceding year ; 
for the purpose of making the operations of the Societies better known, and more exten- 
sively useful to the Unitarian body throughout the two Counties of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 


Resolved 2.—That, henceforward, the Committee of the Missionary Society be requested to 
furnish this meeting with a statement of the proceedings of that Society during the past 
year ; for the purpose of enabling this Meeting to take into its consideration the best 
means of improving the funds of the Missionary Society, and of giving increased useful- 
ness and extent to its operations. 


Resolved 3.—That this Meeting will be glad to receive from its members, especially from 
Ministers in the remote parts of the two Counties, a statement of the progress of the 
Unitarian interest in their several neighbourhoods, and of the number of children educated 
in the schools connected with their respective congregations; and, in particular, of the 
way and degree in which the operations, either of the Tract Societies or of the Missionary 
Society could be made to serve the cause of piety and virtue, and to co-operate with 
the labours of the settled Ministers in their several Districts. 


Resolved 4.—That this Meeting, still retaining the name of the Provincial Meeting of the 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers of Lancashire and Cheshire, connect itself as a 
District Association with the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and transmit to 
the same annually a brief statement of its proceedings, and of the most important facts 
contained in the several reports laid before it. 


Resolved 5.—That all Ministers settled in either of the two Counties, and every layman entitled 
to a vote at the Meetings of any one of the Unitarian Institutions already established in 
the two Counties, viz., either the Widows’ Fund, or the Manchester or Liverpool Book 
and Tract Society, or the Missionary Society, be considered a Member of the Provincial 
Meeting, and entitled to a vote in its proceedings. 


Resolved 6.—That it is desirable a fund be created by Annual Subscriptions and Donations of 


friends to the Association for the purpose of defraying its ‘occasional expenses, and of 
connecting it with the central Association. 
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Resolved '7.—That a Committee consisting of the following gentlemen be appointed to carry 
: into effect the resolutions now passed, with power to add to their numbers; any five of 
whom shall be competent to act :—Revs. J. G. Robberds ; J. J. Tayler; W. Johns; R. 
Smethurst; J. R. Beard; T. C. Holland 3 J. H. Worthington; [E. Hawkes added] ; 
Messrs. G. W. Wood; S. D. Darbishire; — Ashton; Ed‘: Shawcross 3 P. Eckersley ; 
[and Richard Potter, Deputy Treasurer of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 

added. ] 


Leesolved 8.—That a Secretary be appointed to this Association, whose office it shall be to 
conduct the correspondence of the Association, and enter in a book appointed for the 
purpose a record of its annual proceedings, and to transmit the same to the Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association.” (1826.) 


[WV.B. A subscription of £5. was paid per Rey. E. Hawkes, Secretary, to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, from the year ending 31st December, 1828, till the year ending 31st 
December, 1831. This must not be confounded with the subscription of £3., paid to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association by the Cheshire Presbyterian Association, 
from the year 1838 onwards. ] 


3. “That Subscribers to Fellowship Funds, which Fellowship Funds contribute an annual 
subscription to this Association, be entitled to vote at the General Meetings of this 
Association.” (1829.) 


4. The Constitution of 1856, which made further important innovations upon the original exclusive 
privilege of the Ministers, is as follows. The preamble and accompanying resolution were 
adopted in 1855. 


“That lapse of time and uncertainty of usage have rendered the constitution of the Association in 
some important respects indeterminate, and in particular the right of voting at its meetings 
is limited by no acknowleged rule or clear definition. 


“That it is desirable so to define the constitution of this Association as to render it the organ of 
expression, in affairs of common interest, not to the Ministers only who are convened to its 
meetings by circular, but to their Congregations also, 


“That a Committee be appointed to prepare a plan by which this object may be realized, and all 
inconvenient doubt respecting the limits of membership may be removed ; and to report 
their proposals to the meeting next year.” 


The Constitution itself was adopted in 1856, and still remains in force. 


“That with a view to render the Provincial Association a fit organ for expressing the senti- 
ments on matters of common interest, at once of the Ministers summoned to it and of 
their Congregations, it is expedient to recognize as members entitled to speak at each 
meeting, all the ministers, and laymen of their congregations who may be present: but 
to limit the voting to the following persons ; first, the Ministers of all Congregations in 
Lancashire and Cheshire hitherto recognized as belonging to the Association, together 
with the Ministers of any Congregations that have been or may hereafter be admitted by 
the vote of an Annual Meeting into like connection: second, the lay representatives, not 
exceeding three for each Congregation, accredited to vote at the Meetings of the 
Association. 
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“That prior to the Meeting of each year, a circular be addressed by the Secretary, not only 
to each of the Ministers, but to one of the last year’s representatives of each congrega- 
tion, requesting that persons be duly elected and accredited to the ensuing meeting, as 
lay representatives from each Congregation. ; 

“ That in order to effect the first appointment of lay representatives, the circular be addressed to 


the Minister of each Congregation.” (1856.) 
5. “That any minister who has preached before the Assembly, if he afterwards remove from the 
Province, be still regarded as an honorary member of the Assembly.” (1858.) 


IL.—(b.) Local Limits. 


_ The Province of Lancaster and County of Chester.—[It is a curious trace of the former existence 
of two separate Meetings, one for each County, that the list of Ministers and “places at which 
they preach,” of 1820, is in three parts—first come the Ministers of Lancashire ; then those of 
Cheshire ; and lastly the “ Rossendale (Lancashire) Connection” is appended. The Roll of 
1860 makes a similar distinction between the Congregations of Lancashire and those of Cheshire. | 


_ «That the Committee, having considered the question submitted to them at the last Annual 
Meeting, whether any congregation not situated within the limits of the Counties of Lancaster 
and Chester should be received into connection with the Provincial Meeting, report, that 
according to the new Constitution, it appears to them that any congregation may be admitted into 
such connection by the vote of the Annual Meeting ; but at the same time, they recommend 
that the geographical limit implied in the title of the Assembly be not overstepped, unless 
strong reasons exist for departing from the ordinary rule.” [This Resolution of the Com- 
mittee was reported to the Meeting of 1858.] 


n 


3. “That the Unitarian Congregation at Todmorden be recognised as belonging to the Assembly.” 


(1858.) 

4. “That the Kendal Congregation be placed on the Roll of the Assembly.” (1869.) 

s. Abstract of Report of Special Committee appointed to prepare a list of congregations and ministers to be 
henceforth recognised as entitled to connection with the Provincial Assembly. Adopted 1860. 


The Congregations may be naturally divided into three classes, viz :— 


L Those which support a settled Minister, or are only accidentally and temporarily without one. 


Il. Those which have not yet been able to appoint a regular Minister, but form in other respects 
a well-defined community of worshippers. 


IIL The Domestic Mission Chapels, and other preaching stations now in connection with the 
Missionary Branch of the Assembly, 

I.—With respect to the first division, there can. be but one opinion. Such congregations are 
distinctly recognised, by the constitution framed in 1856, as entitled to send delegates to the Assem- 
bly, of which their ministers are members by immemorial usage. . . + The newly appointed 
minister of any such congregation assumes at once, by virtue of his position, the right of speaking 
and voting in this Assembly; so that the usual recognition, however appropriate as a friendly 
welcome, cannot be considered as conferring any new privilege ; nor can its accidental omission 
invalidate the right of membership. Schedule A is a list of these congregations, and their present 
ministers. 
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- IL.—The second class of congregations is not so easy of definition, especially as your Com- 
mittee have been anxious to provide some w/e of decision, which may secure uniformity and justice 
for the future. They can find no mark which so effectually separates the fixed from the fluctuating 
and uncertain congregations, as the possession of a chapel for public worship. The Committee 
would recommend, therefore, that the congregations thus distinguished (and which they have 
enumerated under Schedule B) should have the right of sending delegates to the Assembly, On 
the election of a regular minister, they would pass, as a matter of course, into Schedule A. 


The Committee would specially except, however, the Missions to the Poor in Liverpool and 
Manchester, which, though occupying chapels, belong more properly, from the variable and indefinite 
~ character of their congregations, to the next division. 


III.—Schedule C contains the names not of congregations, but of ministers or missionaries, 
personally recognised as members of the Assembly, though the congregations over which they preside 
do not appoint delegates. On the removal or death of any such member, it would then be at the 
option of the Assembly to renew to his successor the right of membership. 


Schedule D is a list of Honorary Members, and includes— 
(1.) Retired ministers, still resident in the province. 
(2.) All who have preached before the Assembly, and since removed, and 
(3.) Ministers who have been admitted by the vote of an Annual Meeting. 


The preservation and revision of this list is henceforth entrusted to the Provincial Committee, 
with the instruction to report to the Annual Meeting any changes they have thought fit to make in 
the roll, and to obtain the required sanction from the members. 


I1l.— Zime of Meeting. 


1. Third Tuesday in June, at the same time as the Widows’ Fund. (Resolution of 1764.) 

2. “That the general meeting of the ministers of the Counties of Lancaster and Chester shall be 
held separately from the meeting of the Members of the Association for the Widows’ Fund, and 
that the meeting of the former shall be on the third Wednesday in June, at the following places in 
rotation, &c.” See below. (Resolution tna 7 3°) 

3. Third Tuesday in June. (Resolution of 1774-) 

4. Third Wednesday in June. (Resolution of 1780.) 

s. Third Tuesday in June. (Resolution of 1782.) 

6. Third Wednesday in June. (Resolution of 1784.) 

7. Last Thursday in June. (Resolution of 1792.) 

8. Last Wednesday in June. (Resolution of 1796.) 

9. Wednesday following the third Sunday in June. (Memorandum of 1812.) 

0. Thursday near about the 21st of June, the precise day to be fixed by the Committee. [Modern usage. | 


IV.—Place of Meeting. 


x. At Warrington only, at same place as the Widows’ Fund, (Resolution of 1764 above.) 


2. “At the following places in rotation—Manchester, Liverpool, Chowbent, Bury, Stockport, Orms- 
kirk, Warrington, Bolton.” (Resolution of 1773 above.) 


N.B.—The Widows’ Fund continued to be held at Warrington till 1776, but in 1777 it adopted the same 
place of meeting as the Provincial. 
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“That the places of Meeting for the next four years shall be Warrington, Manchester, Bolton, 
Liverpool.” (1778.) 


. “That the Meeting shall be in rotation at Manchester, Liverpool, Chowbent, Bury, Hale, Wigan, 


Warrington, Bolton.” (1780.) 
The Meeting was held at Chorley in 1812. 


. “The circle of the Provincial Association may be extended with great propriety and advantage to 


Dukinfield or Hyde alternately, Knutsford, Preston, and Stockport, provided the arrangement 
meet with the approbation and concurrence of the respective Ministers and Congregations of 
those places.” (Report of 1842.) [Knutsford has not yet been visited by the Meeting. ] 


. “That Chester be added to the list of places visited in rotation by the Provincial Association.” 


(1845.) 


. Stand and Rochdale, in Lancashire, and Dean Row, in Cheshire, were added to the curriculum. 


(1855.) [There has not yet, however, been a Meeting at Stand, or at Rochdale. | 


. Each Meeting fixes the place for the ensuing Meeting, as far as possible according to the pre- 


scribed rotation, after a request from the Congregation of that place, or an intimation that 
they are willing to receive the Meeting. [Modern usage. ] 


V-—Afppointment of Preacher and Supporter, 


. In the Lancashire Provincial Meeting the ministers chose the Preacher ; in the Cheshire Meeting 


he was originally appointed by the Moderator. With him was often chosen one to support him, 


z.¢., “ to preach in case of his disability,”—perhaps originally to supplement his discourse, after 
the fashion of a double lecture. 


. “That the rule of choosing the Preacher shall be, that the eldest minister present at the general 


meeting who has not preached already, shall be chosen for the ensuing year.” ( 1772.) 


. The first recorded choice of one ‘to perform the Devotional Service at the next meeting’ is in 1780. 


At the same meeting there was also a Supporter to the Preacher chosen, The first recorded use 
of Supporter, as meaning one who conducts the devotions, is in 1811. Of old, when one was 


“appointed to pray,” there was often (as in 1781) appointed also a Supporter to him, as well as 
a Supporter to the Preacher. . 


The modern usage by which the Supporter of one year becomes, without fresh election, the Preacher 
for the next year, is not noticed before 1812, and did not become established till 182 1. Butin 
the Cheshire Meeting, from 17 34, and in the Provincial for a short time, beginning from 1766, 


we observe that the choice of a Preacher for the ensuing year fell upon the Supporter for the 
current year. 


. “The last ten ministers who have preached before the Provincial Meeting are ineligible to the office 


of Supporter.”—Mem, (no date) by E. Hawkes, Secy. 1827-1833. 


- “That no minister in the two counties of Lancaster and Chester should preach twice before the 


Association, until each member of the body had officiated once.” (1835.) 


. The ballot is first mentioned at-the election of the Supporter in 18 58. 


. Thanks were given to the Preacher, in the Lancashire Provincial Meeting, from the first 5 in the 


Cheshire Meeting, from 1728, Thanks were given to both Preacher and Supporter from 1820, 


and perhaps earlier. In. 1865, without any formal resolution of the Meeting, the custom of 
passing votes of thanks was given up. 


(15 ) 
V1.— Appointment of Chairman. 


. Originally in the Cheshire Meeting “he that was a Moderator did nominate a Moderator for the 
next time,” but from 1715 he was “chosen by a majority of votes.” In the Lancashire 
Provincial Meeting it was customary for the preacher of the day to be afterwards chosen 
Moderator, and this seems to have been the understood rule of our Provincial Meeting from the 
beginning. 

. “That the Moderator shall give no vote except when a casting vote shall be necessary.” (1778.) 
. “That in future the Minister of the Congregation where the Provincial Meeting may be held 
choose a President for the day.” (1831.) 


. “That the former rule of the Association, which decreed that the preacher of the day should take 
the chair after dinner, be restored.” (1835.) 


. “That it be regularly proposed and seconded, that the Minister of the Chapel in which the Meeting 
is held take the chair.” (Committee of 1840.) 


. “That with a view to the quicker and more orderly despatch of business at the Provincial 
Assembly, it is expedient to elect an annual Chairman out of the ministerial members resident in 
the Province.” (1864.) 

. The annual Chairman takes notice of ministerial changes during the past year, [usage since 1865,] 
and delivers an Address, [usage since 1867.] 


iV.B.—The title of Moderator seems extinct ; that of ‘ President’ which, as applied to the 
annual Chairman, was in use from 1820 to 1827, is coming in again. 


. A Lay Chairman for the Dinner and subsequent Meeting, has been regularly appointed by the 
Committee, on the nomination of the local Committee of arrangement, since 1854. [Usage.] 


VII.— Appointment of Secretary. 


. The appointment of a Secretary dates from 1820. Following the usage of the Lancashire 
Provincial Meeting, and the Cheshire Meeting, it seems to have originally been made for 
an indefinite term. 


The Secretary has always been a Minister, but not always one engaged in active duty. 


. “That an account of the proceedings at each Meeting shall, in future, be kept in a book provided 
for this purpose.” (1820.) [/V.82.—The Minute Books contain also an account of the 
proceedings of the Committee, following in this the practice of the Widows’ Fund Minute Books.] 


. “That the Secretary be not considered responsible for the entry of any motion in the Minute 
book, except the same be delivered to him in writing.” (1821.) 


. “That a Secretary be appointed to this Association, whose office it shall be to conduct 
the correspondence of the Association, and enter in a book appointed for the purpose a 
record of its annual proceedings, and to transmit the same to the Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association.” (Constitution of 1826 above.) 

. “That prior to the Meeting of each year, a circular be addressed by the Secretary, not only to 
each of the ministers, but to one of the last year’s representatives of each Congregation, 
requesting that persons be duly elected and accredited to the ensuing meeting, as Jay representa- 
tives from each Congregation.” (Constitution of 1826 above.) 
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“ That the Secretary of the Provincial Meeting shall, immediately after the death of a Minister in 
connexion with this Society, if he have left a widow and family, communicate with his widow, 
and also with some member or members of his Congregation, in order to make arrangements for 
supplying the vacant pulpit.” (1838.) 

“That at least seven days before each Meeting of the Provincial Assembly, a circular be sent to 
each minister and delegate, containing a statement of the business proposed to be transacted, 
and on which also shall be inserted any notice of motion which any minister or delegate may 
have given.” (1858.) 


_ “That the Secretary, in sending the circular respecting the appointment of delegates, request the 


Minister or Secretary of the Congregation to return to him, on or before the 1st of June, a list of 
delegates appointed, or a statement that the Congregation do not intend to appoint delegates, if 
such be their determination.” (Resolution of Committee 1868.) 


VIIl.— Appointment of Committee. 


Committees for special objects are often mentioned in the early minutes of the Provincial, but the 
appointment of a Committee to prepare the business of the Annual Meeting dates apparently 
from 1326, This is called the ‘ Provincial Committee’ in 1856, and again 1860-1864. 


_ «That all the Ministers in the two counties be considered members of the Committee for the 


ensuing year, ex-officio, and that the names of the following gentlemen be added.” (1827.) 
[This lasted till 1831, and the names of from 12 to 18 laymen were added from time to time. ] 


“ That the Committee hold their Meetings four times in the year at the following places and times; 
ist. at the Cross Street Chapel Room, Manchester, at twelve o'clock, on the first (second) 
Thursday in October. 2nd, at the Anniversary of the opening of the Greengate Chapel, Salford, 
in the School-room attached to that Chapel, at nine o’clock a.m. 3rd, on Good Friday, at the 
Anniversary of the Missionary Society, wherever it may be held, at nine o’clock a.M. 4th, on 
the morning of the Provincial Meeting, at the place where it is held, at nine o’clock A.M.” 
(1827.) [This was not carried out. ] 


“ That the four Quarterly Meetings of the Committee take place at the following times and places ; 
ist, at the half-yearly Meeting of the Bolton District, on the third Thursday in September, at 
Cockey Moor. 2nd, at Liverpool, about Christmas. 3rd, at the Anniversary of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Missionary Society, wherever it may be held. 4th, on the morning of the next 
Provincial Meeting at Chowbent.” (1828.) 


. “That the Secretary of the Provincial Association, the Minister of the Chapel in which the Meeting 


is held, together with those members of the body who constitute the Clerical part of the Committee 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Presbyterian Association, do form a Committee for preparing the 
business of the Provincial Meeting for the year.” (1839.) 


. The numbers of the Committee have varied very much since 1853. The present custom is to 


consider the Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer, and the Minister of the Chapel where the next 
Meeting is held, as members of the Committee, ex-officio, and to appoint four or five ministers 
and four or five laymen in addition to them. It does not appear that the laymen are always 
chosen from the accredited lay representatives. 
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1x.—Fund for Expenses. 


_ “That it is desirable a fund be created, by Annual Subscriptions and Donations of friends to the 


‘Association, for the purpose of defraying its occasional expenses, and of connecting it with the 
Central Association.” (Constitution of 1826 above.) 


_ “That the Ministers throughout the two counties be requested to contribute to the formation of 


a Fund to be at the disposal of this Meeting by Congregational Collections or Fellowship Funds, 
or by any means the Ministers may individually deem most desirable.” (1827.) 


, “That subscriptions to the Provincial Fund become due at the Provincial Meeting, in advance. 


for the ensuing year.” (1828.) 


_ A ‘subscription of one shilling per year from each Member of the Association’ was recommended 


by the Committee of 1845. [This recommendation does not seem to have been adopted. ] 


__A book was handed round for contributions towards expenses. (1846.) 
_ An annual collection was begun. (1847.) 


_ “ That the resolution passed at Altrincham recommending a public subscription for raising a fund, 


the interest of which shall be devoted annually to defraying the expenses incurred in connection 
with the Provincial Assembly, be approved and confirmed.” (1852.) [NV.B.—A meeting was 
held at Altrincham ‘after the Provincial Meeting’ of 1851, at which nine ministers present 
resolved that a fund of not less than £100. should be raised, with a view of superseding the 
necessity of an annual collection. The Rev. F. Baker, who acted as Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Fund, reported in 1853, that he had collected about 470. This amount was afterwards 
raised to 4200., and invested in the hands of Trustees as ‘The Provincial Fund.’ Accord- 
ing to the Trust Deed the interest is to be spent thus—two-thirds towards providing dinner 
tickets for the Ministers; and one-third towards the Secretary's expenses. | 


_ “That the collection at the Annual Meeting be discontinued ; that instead thereof, each 


congregation connected with the Assembly be requested to give an Annual Subscription, due on 
the xst January in each year ; that out of the amount thus raised, the Secretary’s expenses, 
the cost of advertising, &c., be defrayed, and the balance paid over to the Missionary 
Committee; that in collecting and expending the above money, the Secretary act as 
Treasurer.” (1865.) 


. A separate Treasurer, a layman, was first appointed in 1826. The office was revived in 1867. 


X.— Business of the Meetings. 


_ In Cheshire, the business meeting was held at private houses till 1699. The common (but not 


~ universal) practice since, has been to hold it in the place of worship. The business of the 
Meeting was in early days, ¢ g. in 1822, 1826, and 1827, transacted part before and part 
after dinner, “at the Inn.” Latterly, the Business Meeting has been an open one. 


_“ That at all future Meetings the names of the Ministers belonging to the Association be called 


over, and the attendance marked.” (1839-) [W.B.—The attendance was recorded from 1821, 
though the names were not called over. ] 


_ The names of the lay representatives have been regularly called over since their first appoint- 


ment, in 1857. [Usage.] 


. A report from the Committee was read and adopted at the Meeting, 1827-1831. The custom 


was revived in 1864. “It has been thought better by the Provincial Committee that the 
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alterations they have found it necessary to make in the roll of the Assembly, and any other 
matters which it behoves them to communicate to this meeting, should, for the sake of 
clearness and accuracy, be embodied in a brief written report.” 


. “That the Chairman of the Provincial Meeting, the ordinary business having been transacted, 


call upon the members to bring forward any business which they may wish to submit to the 
meeting.” (Resolution of Committee 1840.) 


. “Suggested and approved, that at all future Meetings of the Provincial Association, there be an 


expression of the kindly feeling of the body towards any Minister who may have settled in the 


Province during the past year.” (Committee 1849.) [This suggestion was not acted on ~ 


till 1851, when persons were specially appointed to welcome each Minister. Since 1865 it has 
been done by the Chairman. ] 


. The recent death of several members of the Provincial Meeting was first noticed in 1854. 


[ Usage. ] 


. “ That no special business shall be deliberated upon at a Meeting of this Assembly, (except by 


special leave of the Assembly, given by suspending this standing order), unless notice shall have 
been given at the previous Meeting of the Assembly, or written notice of such business has been 
sent by post to the Secretary, one full month previous to such Meeting.” (1867.) 


- The Order of Business is fixed by the Committee previous to each Meeting (see Article VIII.) 


The custom of general speeches at the after dinner meeting, not included in the business of the 
Provincial Meeting, began in 1828. 


XIl.— Sundry Objects of the Meeting. 


- Conferring Ordination.—The last recorded instance was at Warrington, 18th June, 1782, when 


Patrick Maxwell, Lowthion Pollock, and John Harrison, were ordained. Dr. Nicholas Clayton 
delivered the discourse on the nature of ordination, and Dr, Wm. Enfield gave the charge. 


- “The Missionary Society is not necessarily connected with the Provincial Meeting, yet it is 


understood that the Secretary of the Missionary Society will favour the Provincial Meeting with 
a report of its proceedings.” (1825.) 
[This Missionary Society originated in a donation of £100. from Rev. John Yates, in 1822. | 


. Expressing sympathy with movements in favour of civil and religious freedom, domestic and 


foreign, &c.; ¢. g. Test and Corporation Acts (1828); Catholic Emancipation (1829); Johannes 
Rongé (1846) ; American Slavery (1851); Admission of Dissenters to the Universities (1854) ; 
Assassination of Lincoln (1865) ; Irish Church (1868) ; Liquor Traffic (1868) &c. &c. 


. “ That it be one of the objects of this Association to watch over the civil rights of the societies 


connected with it.” (1820.) 


. Ascertaining the census of ‘Sunday or other Charity Schools.’ (1828-9.) 
- Selection and disuibution of Tracts. (1829.) 
- Formation of a “ Provincial Circulating Library.” (1832.) 


- Receiving and preserving historical information relating to the Meeting, or to individual Congre- 


gations ; e.g. Summary of the present state of the Unitarian interest in Lancashire and Cheshire 
(1830); ‘That the Sub-committee issue a circular to the Minister of every congregation 
connected with this Association, requesting him to endeavour to obtain a short account of the 
history of his Congregation, and to transmit the same to them,’ (1831); Report on the past 
History and Proceedings of the Provincial Association, (1842); History of the Presbyterian 
Chapel, Silver Street, Bury, (1850.) 
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_ Formation of a permanent Fund for the relief of indigent ministers. (1832.) 


“That the custom which has long prevailed in this Association, of each minister, after the death of 


its clerical members, giving his services for one Sunday, if circumstances require it, for the bene- 
fit of the widow and family of his deceased brother, be approved and adopted as a rule of the 
Society.” (1838.) 

Making arrangements for Services at Cleator. (1848-1863.) 

Discussing matters of religious interest; ¢.g. ‘Why do the working classes appear so little 
influenced and interested by the public Ministrations of Religion?” (1850) ; Mr. Kenrick’s Letter 
on the Lord’s Supper, (1853.) 

Considering the question of Ministers’ Salaries. (1861-8.) 


XIL.—Missionary Branch.—1859. 


. That a Branch of the Provincial Assembly shall be constituted, to be called “The Missionary 


Branch.” 


_ That its objects shall be to aid in’ supporting and strengthening such Churches as may be in 


connection with the Assembly ; in endeavouring to establish new ones; and in extending the 
influence of Religious teaching, and of practical Religion, throughout the more neglected parts 
of the Province. 


. That for carrying out these objects, Funds shall be raised by Subscriptions and Donations ; by 


annual Congregational Contributions (from every consenting Church) ; and by a collection to 
be made at each annual Meeting of the Assembly. 


_ That the direction of this Branch shall be entrusted to a Committee of fifteen, six of whom shall 


be Ministers, to be annually appointed by the Assembly, to which a Report of their proceedings 
during the past year shall be made. 


_ That the Committee shall work by means of Societies formed by individual co-operation, separate 


Churches, and District Associations of Churches in connection with the Assembly ; and that its 
business shall be to collect information with respect to Missionary work performed by members 
of the Assembly within the province ; to direct the attention of Congregations or Societies to 
districts where Missionary work may advantageously be undertaken, or new Missionary organi- 
zations formed ; to receive applications for Grants in aid of Missionary exertions,—and in answer 
to such applications to distribute the fund placed at their disposal by the Assembly, according to 
their best judgment of the wants and merits of each case. * No grant shall be made for a longer 
period than one year. * 

That two lay members of the Committee shall be appointed by the Assembly to fill the offices of 
Treasurer and Secretary : that the Committee shall choose its own chairman: that’ all Com- 
munications shall be addressed to the Secretary: and that a regular correspondence shall be 
established between the Committee and the Local organizations, embracing Reports of the 
separate operations undertaken and work performed, with information and suggestions as to 
unoccupied fields for Missionary labour,—in preparation for the General Report of the 
Committee to be made to the Annual Assembly. 

That a meeting of the Committee shall be held at least every two months.” (1859.) 

“That in adopting these resolutions for the formation of a Missionary Branch of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Provincial Assembly, we deprecate the introduction of any religious test as a condition 
of admission to that body.” (1859.) 


APPENDIX, Tt. 
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Liste CONGREGATIONS AND MINISTERS, 


17 JuNE, 1869. 


N.B.—Every Congregation in Schedules A and B is entitled by the 
Constitution of 1856 to send three lay representatives to the 
Provincial Meeting. Those which appointed lay representatives for 


1369 are indicated by an asterisk. 


SCHEDULE A.—Congregations supporting & settled Minister. 


Place. Minister. 
ALTRINCHAM . 
BoneeerEE en 2000° v.. EDWARD SAMUEL Howse, B.A. 
HALE 
BIRKENHEAD cevessesecseeecenenenerens® WILLIAM OATES. 
BGACKEEY assure s-re->oremrcanecnass Vacant. 
* BOLTON, Bank Street...---eqeereners JEFFERY WORTHINGTON. 
* BoLTON, Commission Street: .....e+ Joun ENTWISTLE. 
X BURY casecccececorereneteanesers feos coase JouN WRIGHT, B.A. 
CHESTER wossccecenesseceecesetencccersens JoHN KNOWLES MONTGOMERY. 
CHORLEY sseesecennsrsessesennennetss 4. GEORGE RIDE. 
% GCHOWBENT. covvensayersrsnrecezsveseenens MARMADUKE CHARLES FRANKLAND. 
* COCKEY MOOR «sss Joccsdpeetastebiene James THORNELY WHITEHEAD. 
H CREWE cevcececconseeneccnnausasectencerees BENJAMIN GLOVER. 
¥ CROSS STREET, (SALE)  ssseeessreee Joun RELLY BearD, D.D. 
*DEAN Row, 
coleanileveemtentas’ vc. ALFRED PAYNE, 
*STYAL 
¥ DOB LANE csescerseceesees seodenns apeutes WILLIAM GEORGE CADMAN, 


DUKINFIELD: csssccenesersnnteanecenenes Joun PAGE Hopps. 


H GATEACRE sisrrccssenseeancpesnsposonnes GEORGE BEAUMONT, 
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FATE WOOD neem n aneaies-isceinevsseses ens «ee 
FLINDLEY oo. -ecceseseesseereeeteeseceseees 
MOET VEEN semecenaeassersdieieesenrssweredsacs 
KENDA er atecass scacseccncassvensdetecsas 


* KNUTSFORD......000+ 


eee ee eeees 


AIL LOSEOCKS sandecsbesscsatwasicceress as 
WIGAN GAS TIORG scm swatioesiies ese oceans odessa 
Liverpool, Toxteth Park............ 


* LIVERPOOL, Renshaw Street......... 
* LIVERPOOL, Hopeé Street ........060. 


MACCEESRIEL DEM iarescesn ssceaescncce se 


* MANCHESTER, Cross Street .....-... 


MANCHESTER, Upper Brook Street 
* MANCHESTER, Strangeways ogabotngn 
Ae MONE ON etek is tseta ademse acta ¢elr< seve 
Ay MOSSUDismssecsantteo anes ssetet tee den « 

NANT WICH +sectbe. ech dscesdstededicaies 


* NEWCHURCH .«...: 


een eseaseenrscees 


Ai ORDOTEXM Esse scedseteteans.settventesttetes 
ORMGSIGURRiacistenetenceccieseseeseseasster 
PADUA snead Mavesscetsacaesss opsiansia¢as 

FDARKIy LANE casiacentslendesat: ose cecaes 

MR PUAT UN cccsacseccncusetentecstenss soetee tes 
PRESCOREscccecadcicensttccdssssesecnecitss 

WDPRESTON «cccccesasodeececssaesacessoé¥ee 

*RAWTENSTABL: sascoossecos8ssietéscers 

MOREVINGEON, sasdenceudesteasticte.tess tes cs 

* ROCHDALE, Blackwater Street...... 

* ROCHDALE, Clover Street.........0.. 

HS GUTH POR. sogacesteseerssestccosaceses 

STAND) cecsecteccsvscseserivecsaesicteasees 

Fe STOCKPOR Tv acacsdteenevarcetsevsescseves 
FLODMORDENIE tecsadcattacssesccescsess oe 

eh WARMGER G2, st HME Joi svseess 


WARRINGTON viedavevessucoradheovences 


GrorGE HENRY WELLs, M.A. 
Joun Fox. 

ADAM RUSHTON. 

Henry ENFIELD Dowson, B.A. 


JOHN RUSSELL. 
HENRY GREEN, M.A. 


Joun CALBRAITH LUNN. 
CHARLES BARNES Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A. 

CHARLES WICKSTEED, B,A. 
ALEXANDER GORDON, M.A. 
THOMAS FELIX THOMAS, 

WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A, 

James DRUMMOND, B.A. 
WiLitiAM Henry HERForD, B,A. 
Brooke HERFORD. 

THomAS ELFORD PoyntTING. 
DANIEL BERRY. 

JAMES MACDONALD. 

JoHN KERTAIN SMITH. 

CHARLES! WILLIAM ROBBERDs, 
Henry Foce. 

ROBERT HAMMOND CoTrTon. 
GEORGE Fox. 

SAMUEL ALFRED STEINTHAL. 
ALFRED Harpy. 

ROBERT JOHN ORR, M.A. 

Vacant. 

JoHN SAMUEL GILBERT. 

THOMAS CARTER, 

JOSEPH FREESTON. 

Tuomas Hoban, B.A. 
WILLIAM Croke SQuier. 

James BLACK, M.A. 

Linpsry Tapiin, M.A. 

WILLIAM PROBERT, 


James NIxon PorTER. 
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ScHEDULE B.—Congregations without a settled Minister. 


* ACCRINGTON. 
ASTLEY. 
CONGLETON. 
CROFT. 
MACCLESFIELD, Parsonage Street. 
* MILES PLATTING. 
* MOTTRAM. 
* SALFORD. 


* SWINTON, 
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SCHEDULE C.—Missionaries who are Members so long as they 


continue in Missionary stations within the Province. 


JOHN CUCKSON ........... ssreseeeeee Liverpool District Mission. 

ROBERT Cooper DENDY.,....... East Cheshire Mission. 

JAMES HARROP ........00c08 t-seeeee Manchester Domestic Mission. 

THOMAS JONES...... cooneteaen 2008000 Liverpool Domestic Mission. 

WILLIAM ANNETTS POPE....... :» Woodchurch, Oxton. 

FRANCIS REVITT...... te 00.3009 ... East Cheshire Mission. 

JOHN WILLIAM RODGERS......... East Lancashire Mission. 

JOHN SHANNON ........0ccece0e ..+- Liverpool Domestic Mission. 

BENJAMIN WALKER .....se.ce0e00 Manchester Domestic Mission. 
—:0:—. 


SCHEDULE D.—Honorary MEmBeERs. 
1. Retired Ministers resident in the Province. 


HENRY CLARKE. 
Davin Davis, B.A. 
JouHN SEARL RAGLAND. 


Joun HamiLtTon Tuom. 


2. Ministers, not resident in the Province, who have preached 


before the Provincial Meeting. 


WILLIAM Hincks, F.L.S. (1825.) 
JAMES MaRTINEAU (1834). 

ROBERT Brook AsPLAND, M.A, (1841). 
JoHN CoLston (1842). 


FRANKLIN Howortu (1843). 
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Joun RopseErps, B.A. (1844) 

GEORGE VANCE SMITH, B.A., Ph.D. (1847) 
PHILIP PEARSALL CARPENTER, B.A., Ph.D. (1848), 
FRANCIS BisHop (1851). 

RussELL LANT CARPENTER, B.A. (1855) 

WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING (1856). 

JAMES PANTON HAM (1858). 

JosrrpH.HENRY Hutton, B.A. (1859) 

JouHN GoRDON (1862). 

WILLIAM BINNS (1864). 


ANDREW Mc,CREIGHT CREERY, B.A. (1865). 
3. Ministers admitted by Special Vote. 


NONE AT PRESENT. 


Cala P Fe NED T XL. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


N.B.—The Order of Business is fixed from time to time by the Committee ; 
the following is the outline of the Order observed at the Provincial 
Meeting, 17 June, 1869. 

I.—Chair taken. 


II.—Roll of Ministers and Lay Representatives submitted for confir- 
mation and called by the Secretary. 


III.—Chairman’s Address. 
IV.—Minutes of the last Meeting read and confirmed. 
V.—Notice by the Chairman of Ministerial changes during the past year. 
VI.—Election of Officers, 
VII.—Election of Supporter. 
VIII.—Place of the next Annual Meeting fixed. 
IX.—Reports of Special Committees {if any). 
X.—Missionary Branch Report and appointment of the Committee. 


XI.—Motions of which due notice has been given, according to Standing 
Order. 


XII.—Any notice of motion. 
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above his time by his subject, and yet there was 
still far too much of that conceit of language, of 
that subtlety of association, of that “sport with 
ideas,” which has been condemned in his verse. Still, 
compared with his poems, his sermons were freedom 
and simplicity itself. In his more impetuous pas- 
sages he was quite the most modern of the older 
Anglican preachers, and speaking directly to his own 
| time, he spoke to all time, so that if it be the special 
aim of the preacher to “convince of sin, of righ- 
| teousness, and of judgment,” then Donne deserved 
to be reckoned the first of the classic preachers. We 
might find elsewhere more skilful arrangement, more 
careful oratory, more accurate exegesis, more pro- 
fuse illustrations ; but in Donne was the light which 
flashes and the fire which burns. 
= = 
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Isaac Warts, the eldest of nine children, was born at Southampton, July 
17, 1674, and named after his father, who kept a boarding-school in that 
town. The father was a decided Nonconformist, and is described as a man 
of lively devotion. He was imprisoned on the score of religion, and during 
his confinement his wife often sat on a stone at the prison-door with this 
child, then an infant at her breast. Watts entered upon the study of the 
learned languages in his fourth year, at the free grammar-school of his 
native town, under the care of the Rev. John Pinhorne, of whose ability and 
gentleness as a schoolmaster he always retained a grateful and affectionate 
remembrance. Here he made good progress in Latin and Greek, and 
commenced the’study of Hebrew. His promising talents and amiable dis- 
position induced some generous persons in that vicinity to propose that he 
should be entered at one of the English Universities, where they would 
support him; but having been so far educated a Dissenter, he determined 
to remain one. In his sixteenth year, therefore, he was sent to an Academy 
in London, kept by the Rev. Thomas Rowe, at that time minister of the 
Independent congregation at Haberdashers’ Hall, with which, after three 
years, he joined in communion. Among the fellow-students of Watts at this 
academy were, Hort, afterwards Archbishop of Tuam: Say, whose Poems 
and Essays were published after his death; and Hughes, the author of the 
Siege of Damascus. Mr. Rowe said of Watts, that he had never occasion 
to reproye him, and that he often held him up as a pattern to his fellow- 
pupils. He pursued his studies in this institution for three years with an 
excess of ardour, allowing himself no time for suitable exercise, even con- 
tracting needful sleep; and his constitution thus received irreparable in- 
jury. Inthe year 1694, he left this academy, and for the two following 
years prosecuted his studies at his father’s house, during which time the 
greater part of his Hymns were composed, and probably most of his juve- 
nile compositions. He preached his first sermon the day on which he 
completed his twenty-fourth year, “probably considering that as the day 
of a second nativity, by which he entered into a new period of existence.” 
It is recorded that he applied himself to the study of the Scriptures, and to 
the reading of the best commentators, critical and practical, preparatory to 
the office to which he was determined to devote his life, and of the import- 
ance of which he had a deep impression. 

Two years before Watts entered upon the Christian ministry, he was in- 
vited by Sir John Hartopp, of Stoke Newington, to reside in his family, as 
Tutor to his son. Of this interval he afterwards wrote, “I cannot but 
reckon it among the blessings of Heaven, when I review those five years of 
pleasure and improvement which I spent in this family in my younger part 
of life. And I found much instruction myself, where I was called to be an 
instructor.” In this family Watts was diligently employed, and it was for 
the use of his pupil that he first drew up those rudiments which he after- 
wards enlarged and published, at the repeated importunity of Mr. Kames, 
under the title of Logic, or the Right Use of Reason. This book has been 
received into the English Universities, and Dr. Johnson says, “ If he owes 
part of it to Le Clerc, it must be considered that no man who undertakes 
merely to methodize or illustrate a system, pretends to be the author.” 

In 1698, the year of his first appearance in the pulpit, he was chosen 
assistant to Dr. Isaac Chauncey, pastor of the Independent church then 
meeting in Mark Lane; and in cipeatl 1701-2, he accepted an invitation 
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to succeed Dr. Chauncey in the pastoral office. Soon after his entrance 
upon this charge, he was seized with a dangerous illness, which, after long 
confinement and slow recovery, left him with a constitution so evidently im- 

aired, that the congregation thought an assistant necessary, and in July, 
703, appointed Mr. Samuel Price, uncle to the celebrated Dr. Richard 
Price, to sustain that relation. This illness proved, in its consequences, the 
most important and fortunate event of Watts’s life. Sir Thomas Abney, 
one of his congregation, invited him to try the effect of change of air, at his 
house at Theobalds, in Hertfordshire; thither Watts went, intending to stay 
but a single week, yet remained in the family six-and-thirty years, which 
was as long as he lived. In a few years after his coming hither, Sir Thomas 
Abney died, but his widow shewed the Doctor the same respect and friend- 
ship as he had experienced from her husband. Watts’s usefulness among 
his flock was not materially diminished by his residence in the country. It 
was easy for him, when his health permitted, to officiate in London, asa 
carriage was always at his command. Feeble as Dr. Watts was in body, 
and much as he had suffered from illness, he attained to a goodoldage. He 
died in a patient and tranquil state of mind, Nov. 25, 1748, in the 75th year 
of his age. His body was deposited in the burial-ground of Bunhill Fields. 
His pupil, Sir John Hartopp, and his affectionate friend, Lady Abney, 
erected a handsome tomb over his grave, on which was inscribed an epitaph 
which he had himself composed. 

On the subject of Dr. Watts’s last opinions on the Trinity, there has been 
much discussion, and in the absence of papers which he had prepared, but 
which his executors did not think proper to publish, we may not be able to 
determine with precision the exact theory which he at length adopted. But 
thus much we seem to be fully authorized in asserting, that he had aban- 
doned his early belief in the common doctrine of the Trinity, some indica- 
tions of which change appear so early as the year 1729, when he expressed 
dissatisfaction with the sentiments which he had advanced on the subject 
in a volume of Sermons published by him in the year 1721. In the interval 
between these two publications, he had held a correspondence with the Rev. 
Martin Tomkins, who had been dismissed by his congregation at Stoke. 
Newington on account of his Arian belief, and who published, in 1722, a 
work entitled, A Sober Appeal to a Turk or an Indian, concerning the Plain 
Sense of Scripture relating to the Trinity: being an Answer to Dr. I. 
Watts’s late Book, entitled The Christian Doctrine of the Trinity, &c. Of 
this work a second edition came out in 1748, to which the author appended 
Remarks on Dr. Watts’s Three Dissertations relating to the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, published in 1724,. The effect of that correspondence was not to 
establish Dr. Watts in the theological sentiments derived from his educa- 
tion. In the year 1746, Dr. Watts printed two treatises, entitled, Useful 
and Important Questions concerning Jesus, the Son of God; and, The Glory 
of Christ as God-man. These are considered by an acute writer in the 
Monthly Repository (Old Series), Vol. VIII. 772, as far more elaborate and 
respectable performances than the pamphlet published by Watts in 1745, 
entitled Faithful Enquiry, &c., of which only fifty copies were printed. 
They contain sufficient evidence of the same decline frem reputed Ortho- 
doxy. His executors did indeed publish in the 4to ed. of his Works a short 
piece which appears to have been intended as a preface to other papers, and 
which is entitled, “ A Solemn Address to the Great and Ever-blessed God.” 
This is now printed in a separate form, and, notwithstanding the opinion 
intimated by a recent biographer,* will be regarded as containing very 


* Dr. Southey, Memoir of the Author, p. 63, who, in extracting from the 
Solemn Address, has omitted the passages which shew Watts’s rejection of the 
common doctrine. 
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strong presumption of the author’s change of opinion. Whether or not it 
be conceded that the appellation Unitarian rightly belongs to our Poet, as 
Dr. Lardner maintained, and as may be seen by the extracts given below, 
many who take that name will regard much of the language which he has 
employed as correctly expressing their sentiments, and may consistently 
employ this latest fragment of Dr. Watts’s published writings, which Dr. 
Doddridge is said to have preserved, as a means of reviving attention to the 
sublime doctrine of the Divine Unity. 

Subjoined are faithful extracts from the autograph letters of the Rev. Dr. 
Lardner to two of his correspondents, which have been inspected by the 
writer of this Introduction, and from the well-known candour and discrimi- 
nation of that Christian scholar, are entitled to the highest regard. 

It has also been thought proper to add here reference to authorities in 
which the question of Dr. Watts’s opinions on the Trinity is discussed, viz. 

Lindsey’s Second Address to the Students of Oxford and Cambridge, 

. 3—10. 

PE elahain’s Memoirs of Lindsey, pp. 216—221. 

The Life of Watts by Dr. Samuel Johnson. (Palmer’s Ed.) London, 1785. 

Palmer’s Dr. Watts no Socinian. 8vo, 1813. 

’ Two papers signed N. in the Monthly Repository (O. 8.), Vol. VIII. 
14, 768. 

Rey. Charles Wellbeloved’s Letters addressed to Archdeacon Wrangham. 

Remarks on Milner’s Life of Watts, Christian Reformer (N. 8.), 8vo, 
1835, Vol. Il. pp. 164—167. 


An extract from a letter of Dr. Nathaniel Lardner to the Rev. John Wiche, 
Maidstone. 
Hoxton Square, in London, 
REVEREND AND DEAR Sir, Nov. 22, 1764. : 

I have received your judicious and friendly letter of the 18th inst. I am heartily 
glad you are so easy and so clear in your sentiments concerning an important point 
of religion. There is and can be but one God, and there is no other, neither co-equal 
nor subordinate, but he is God alone. It is the doctrine of Reason and of the Old 
Testament, and also of the New, which is agreeable to it, and is not and camnot be 
different from it. Jesus is the Christ, or the Son of God, as he was born by divine 
immediate interposition, of a virgin, had the spirit, or spiritual gifts, without measure, 
and, after dying, was raised from the dead, and seated at the right hand of power, 
and appointed Lord and Judge of all men, And the One God is sometimes called 
in the New Testament the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. In Rom. 
i, 1—4, there is a truer description of our Saviour’s character than in some modern 
books of divinity; and Rom. xiv. 9—For to this end Christ both died and rose and 
revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead and of the living. - But if all things 
had been created by him, he had been their rightful Lord, without living and dying 
here on earth. I am glad you have met with so many of Mr. Lowman’s works. 
He was a very judicious man, and of the same opinion with us; or we are of the 
same opinion with him; for he was before us: and that great and excellent man, 
Dr. Isaac Watts, who never was an Arian, was in the latter part of his life an Uni- 
tarian, and would gladly have promoted that doctrine, if able, Somewhat of this, I 
suppose, appeared in public; insomuch that at his interment, when there was a 
numerous and honourable attendance, an ignorant preacher, who stood near the 
grave, was heard to say, And pity his works were not buried with him! 


From a letter of Dr. Lardner, dated ‘Hoxton Square, in London, Jan. 18, 
1766,” to the Rev. S. Merivale, at Exeter, Devon. 


— You have thought that Dr. Watts and Clark had proved the pre-existence. I 
think Dr. Watts never was an Arian (to his honour be it spoken), When he first 
wrote of the Trinity, I reckon he believed three equal divine persous. But in the . 
latter part of his life, for several years before his death, and before he was seized 
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with an imbecility of his faculties, he was an Unitarian. How he came to be so I 
cannot say certainly, but I think it was the result of his own meditations upon the 
Scriptures. He was very desirous to promote that opinion, and wrote a great deal 
upon the subject. But his papers fell into good hands, and they did not think them 
fit for publication. I also saw some of them. The Arians would persuade you that 
all men of sense must embrace their sentiments if they are impartial, But it is by 
no means so. Many wise and good men reject the scheme as unseriptural. It has 
been so in all times. The Nazarean Christians, I think, were always Unitarians, 
It seems to be a just observation, that Arianism was brought into the Church by 
Justin M. and other learned converts from Gentileism. However, there still were 
many Unitarians. See the Article of Noctus,......and Beryllus, of Bostra, Paul 
of Samosata, and perhaps Euthalius of Antioch, whom the Arians deposed and 
calumniated, and many others. 


From another letter of Dr. Lardner to Rey. S. Merivale, dated Hoxton 
y Square, in London, March 8, 1766. 


— The use you have made of Dr. Doddridge’s Course of Lectures is very agree- 
able, And the reflections and observations which you send me, together with your 
reasoning upon the dignity of Christ’s person, &c., in your Lectures, appear to me 
very just and reasonable. I question whether you have any where in print Dr. 
Watts’ last thoughts upon what we call the Trinity. I ever loved and respected 
Dr. Doddridge for his sincere piety, great candour, and amazing diligence and 
ee And many good preachers and useful men have come out of his Aca- 

emie. 


From Dr. Lardner’s letter to Rey. S. Merivale, dated Hoxton Square, in 
London, June 24, 1766. 


— You reply, observe the Arians are not properly Unitarians. They believe one 
God supreme, and two other inferior deities. The Catholic or orthodox writers of 
the fourth and fifth centuries often charge them with Heathenism upon that account. 

I suppose that Dr, Watts’ last thoughts are nowhere published. ‘They are known 
to very few. My nephew Neal, an understanding gentleman, (whom God in his 
wise Providence was pleased to remove from us, in Dee. last, after long indisposi- 
tion, to our great grief,) was very intimate with Dr. Watts, and often with the 
family where he lived. And sometimes in an evening, when they were alone, he 
would talk to his friends in the family, of his new thoughts concerning the person 
of Christ, and their great importance, and that if he should be able to recommend them 
to the world, it would be the most considerable thing that. ever he performed, * My 
nephew therefore came to me, and told me of it, and that the family were greatly 
concerned to hear him talk so much of the importance of those sentiments. I told 
my nephew Dr, Watts was in the right in saying they were important. But I was 
of opinion that he was unable to recommend them to the publick, because he had 
never been used to a proper way of reasoning upon such a subject. So it proved, 
My nephew being executor, (cither sole or joint,) had the papers, and shewed me 
some of them, Dr, Watts had wyit a good deal. But they were not fit to be pub- 
lished. I believe my dear nephew embraced the sentiments of the Letter writ in 
1730,+ when it was published. Dr. Watts’ last thoughts were completely Unitarian, 
What became of the papers I do not know. Whether they were destroyed, or 
whether they may be in the hands of his brother Enoch, of Southampton, or his 
descendants, 


+f # ane passage is thus underlined in the original letter, evidently by Dr. Lardner 
1imself. 

+ Dr. Lardner’s own Letter on the Logos, originally addressed by him to the first 
Lord Barrington, and published without his name, in 1759. 


A SOLEMN ADDRESS 


TO THE GREAT AND BLESSED GOD. 


“ Rieaureous art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee; yet 
I may talk with thee concerning thy judgments.” Permit me, 
O my God and Father, to plead with thee concerning the reve- 
lations of thy nature and thy grace, which are made in thy gos- 
pel; and let me do it with all that humble reverence, and that 
holy awe of thy Majesty, which becomes a creature in the pre- 
sence of his God. 

Hast thou not, O Lord God Almighty, hast thou not trans- 
acted thy divine and important affairs among men by thy Son 
Jesus Christ, and by thy Holy Spirit? And hast thou not or- 
dained that men should transact their highest and most moment- 
ous concerns with thee, by thy Son and by thy Spirit? Hast 
thou not, by the mouth of thy Son Jesus, required all that pro- 
fess his religion to be washed with water, in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost? Is it not my duty, 
then, to inquire who or what are these sacred names, and what 
they signify? Must I not know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ thy Son, whom thou hast sent, that 1 may fulfil all 
my respective duties towards thyself and thy Son, in hope of 
eternal life? Hath not thy Son himself appealed to thee in his 
last prayer, that eternal life depends upon this knowledge ? And 
since thou hast made so much use of thy //oly Spirit in our reli- 
gion, must I not have some knowledge of this thy Spirit also, 
that I may pay thee all those honours thou requirest from this 
divine revelation ? ‘ 

Hast thou not ascribed divine names and titles and characters 
to thy Son and thy Holy Spirit in thy word, as well as assumed 
them to thyself? And hast thou not ee to them such 
glorious offices as cannot be executed without something of Di- 
vinity or true Godhead in them? And yet art not thou, and 
thou alone, the true God? How shall a poor weak creature be 
able to adjust and reconcile these clashing ideas, and to under- 
stand this mystery ? or must I believe and act blindfold, without 
understanding ? 

Holy Father, thou knowest how firmly I believe, and with my 
soul, whatsoever thou hast plainly written and revealed in thy 
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word. I believe Thee to be the only true God, the Supreme of 
Beings, self-sufficient for thine own existence, and for all thy infi- 
nite affairs and transactions among creatures. I believe thy Son 
Jesus Christ to be all-sufficient for the glorious work of mediation 
between God and man, which thou hast appointed him. I believe 
he is a man in whom dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
I believe he is one with God; he is God manifested in the flesh ; 
and that the man Jesus is so closely and inseparably united with 
the true and eternal Godhead, as to become one person, even as 
the human soul and body make one man. I believe that this 
illustrious person is hereby possessed of divine dignity, sufficient 
to make, full atonement for the sins of men by his sufferings and 
death, even though sin be accounted an infinite evil; and that 
he hath all-sufficient power to raise himself from the dead, to 
ascend to heaven, and fulfil the blessed works for which thou 
hast exalted him, and to govern and judge the world in thine 
appointed time. l 

I believe also thy blessed Spirit hath almighty power and in- 
fluence to do all thy will, to instruct men effectually in divine 
truths, to change the hearts of fallen mankind from sin to holi- 
ness, to carry on thy work of illumination, sanctification and 
consolation on the souls of all thy children, and to bring them 
safe to the heavenly world. I yield myself up joyfully and thank- 
fully to this method of thy salvation, as it is revealed in thy 
gospel. But I acknowledgemy darkness still. I want to have 
this wonderful doctrine of the all-sufficience of thy Son and 
thy Spirit for these divine works made a little plainer. May. 
not thy humble creature be permitted to know what share they 
can have in thy Deity? Is it a vain and sinful curiosity to desire 
to have this article set in such a light as may not diminish the 
eternal glory of the Unity of the true God, nor of the Supre- 
macy of thee, the Father of all ? 

Hadst thou informed me, gracious Father, in any place of thy 
word, that this divine doctrine is not to be understood by men, 
and yet they were required to believe it, I would have subdued 
all my curiosity to faith, and submitted my wandering and doubt- 
ful imaginations, as far as it was possible, to the holy and wise 
determinations of thy word. But I cannot find thou hast any 
where forbid me to understand it, or to make these inquiries. 
My conscience is the best natural light thou hast put within me; 
and since thou hast given me the Scriptures, my own conscience 
bids me search the Scriptures, to find out truth and eternal life. 
It bids me try all things and hold fast that which is good. And 
thy word, by the same expressions, encourages this holy practice. 
I have, therefore, been long searching into this divine doctrine, 
that I may pay thee due honour with understanding. Surely I 
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ought to know the God whom I worship, whether he be one 
pure and simple Being, or whether thou art a three-fold Deity, 
consisting of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

Dear and blessed God, hadst thou been pleased, in any one 
plain scripture, to have informed me which of the different 
opinions about the holy T'rinity, among the contending parties 
of Christians, had been true, thou knowest with how much zeal, 
satisfaction and joy, my unbiassed heart would have opened 
itself to receive and embrace the divine discovery. Hadst thou 
told me plainly, in any single text, that the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, are three real distinct persons in thy divine nature, 
I had never suffered myself to be bewildered in so many, doubts, 
nor embarrassed with so many strong fears of assenting to the 
mere inventions of men, instead of divine doctrine; but I should 
have humbly and immediately accepted thy words, so far as it 
was possible for me to understand them, as the only rule of my 
faith. Or hadst thou been pleased so to express and include 
this proposition in the several scattered parts of thy book, from 
whence my reason and conscience might with ease find out and 
with certainty infer this doctrine, ] should have joyfully em- 
ployed all my reasoning powers, with their utmost skill and acti- 
vity, to have found out this inference, and ingrafted it into my 
soul. : 

Thou hast taught me, Holy Father, by thy prophets, that the 
way of holiness, in the times of the gospel or under the kingdom 
of the Messiah, shall be a highway, a plain and easy path ; so that 
the wayfaring man, or the stranger, though a fool, shall not err 
therein. And thou hast called the poor and the ignorant, the 
mean and the foolish things of this world, to the knowledge of 
thyself and thy Son, and taught them to receive and partake of 
the salvation which thou hast provided. But how can such weak 
creatures ever take in so strange, so difficult and so abstruse a 
doctrine as this; in the explication and defence whereof, multi- 
tudes of men, even men of learning and piety, have lost themselves 
in infinite subtilties of dispute and endless mazes of darkness? 
And can this strange and perplexing notion of three real persons 
going to make up one true God, be so necessary and so impor- 
tant a part of that Christian doctrine, which, in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, is represented as so plain and so easy, even 
to the meanest understandings ? 

O thou Searcher of hearts, who knowest all things, I appeal to 
thee concerning the sincerity of my inquiries into these discove- 
ries of thy word. Thou knowest me, thou hast seen me, and hast 
tried my heart towards thee: if there be any lurking hypocrisy 
in my heart, any secret bias towards any thing but truth, un- 
cover it, O Father of Lights, and banish it from my soul for 
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ever. If thine eye discovers the least spark of criminal prejudice 
in any corner of my soul, extinguish it utterly, that I may not 
be led astray from the truth, in matters of such importance, by 
the least glance of error or mistake. 

Thou art witness, O my God, with what diligence, with what 
constancy and care, I have read and searched thy holy word; 
how early and late, by night and by day, I have been making 
these inquiries. How fervently have I been seeking thee on my 
bended knees, and directing my humble addresses to thee, to 
enlighten my darkness, and to shew me the meaning of thy 
word, that I may learn what I must believe, and what I must 
practise with regard to this doctrine, in order to please thee and 
obtain eternal life! 

Great God, who seest all things, thou hast beheld what busy 
temptations have been often fluttering about my heart, to call it 
off from these laborious and difficult inquiries, and to give up 
thy word and thy gospel as an unintelligible book, and betake 
myself to the light of nature and reason: but thou hast been 
pleased by thy divine power to scatter these temptations, and 
fix my heart and my hope again upon that Saviour and that 
eternal life which thou hast revealed in thy word, and proposed 
therein, to our knowledge and our acceptance. Blessed be the 
name of my God, that has not suffered me to abandon the gospel 
of his Son Jesus! And blessed be that Holy Spirit that has 
kept me attentive to the truth delivered in thy gospel, and in- 
clined me to wait longer in my search of these divine truths, 
under the hope of thy gracious illumination. 

I humbly call thee to witness, O my God, what a holy jealousy 
I ever wear about my heart, lest I should do the slightest dis- 
honour to thy Supreme Majesty in any of my inquiries or deter- 
minations. Thou seest what a religious fear and what a tender 
solicitude I maintain on my soul, lest I should think or speak 
any thing to diminish the grandeurs and honours of thy Son 
Jesus, my dear Mediator, to whom I owe my everlasting hopes. 
Thou knowest how much afraid I am of speaking one word 
which may be construed into a neglect of thy blessed Spirit, from 
whom I hope I am daily receiving happy influences of light and 
strength. Guard all the motions of my mind, O Almighty God, 
against every thing that borders upon these dangers. Forbid 
my thoughts to indulge, and forbid my pen to write, one word 
that should sink those grand ideas which belong to thyself, or 
thy Son, or thy Holy Spirit. Forbid it, O my God, that ever 
I should be so unhappy as to unglorify my Father, my Saviour, 
or my Sanctifier, in any of my sentiments or expressions con- 
cerning them. 


Blessed and faithful God, hast thou not promised that “ the 
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meek thou wilt guide in judgment, the meek thou wilt teach the 
way”? Hast thou not told us by Isaiah thy prophet, ‘that 
thou wilt bring the blind by a way which they knew not, and 
wilt lead them in paths which they have not known”? Hast 
thou not informed us, by thy prophet Hosea, that ‘if we follow 
on to know the Lord, then we shall know him”? Hath not thy 
Son, our Saviour, assured us that our heavenly ‘“ Father will 
give his Holy Spirit to them who ask him”? And is he not 
appointed to guide us into all truth? Have I not sought the 
gracious guidance of thy good Spirit continually? Am I not 
truly sensible of my own darkness and weakness, my dangerous 
prejudices on every side, and my utter insufficiency for my own 
conduct? Wilt thou leave such a poor creature bewildered 
among a thousand perplexities, which are raised by the various 
opinions and contrivances of men to explain thy divine truth ? 

Help me, heavenly Father, for I am quite tired and weary of 
these human explainings, so various and uncertain. When wilt 
thou explain it to me thyself, O my God, by the secret and 
certain dictates of thy Spirit, according to the imtimations of 
thy word? Nor let any pride of reason, nor any affectation of 
novelty, nor any criminal bias whatsoever, turn my heart aside 
from hearkening to these divine dictates of thy word and thy 
Spirit. Suffer not any of my native corruptions, nor the vanity 
of my imagination, to cast a mist over my eyes, while I am 
searching after the knowledge of thy mind and will, for my 
eternal salvation. 

I entreat, O most merciful Father, that thou wilt not suffer 
the remnant of my short life to be wasted in endless wanderings 
in quest of thee and thy Son Jesus, as a great part of my past 
days have been; but let my sincere endeavours to know thee, in 
all the ways whereby thou hast discovered thyself in thy word, 
be crowned with such success, that, my soul being established in 
every needful truth by thy Holy Spirit, I may spend my remain- 
ing life according to the rules of thy gospel; and may, with all 
the holy and happy creation, ascribe “ glory and honour, wisdom 
and power to thee, who sittest upon the throne, and to the Lamb, 
for ever and ever.” 


APPENDIX. 


The following Extracts from published Writings of Dr. Watts's 
will be found to harmonize with the “ Solemn Address.” 


“It is evident that the word Son of God is applied to angels, 
Job i. 6, and to men, Phil. ii. 15, 1 John iii. 1, 2; and even the 
term of begotten Son is applied to men, 1 John v.1. Yet neither 
men nor angels are of the same hind or nature with God their 
Father, and in these instances ’tis impossible that the idea of 
sameness of kind or nature should be included.—The word Son, 
in the language of men, wheresoever it means a sameness of 
nature, it always means the same specific nature, or a nature of 
the same kind and species; but it never means the same indivi- 
dual nature, for it always denotes a distinct individual being. 
Therefore, in order to keep this part of the idea of Sonship, and 
to maintain the parallel in this point, if we will have the Son of 
God to signify one of the same nature with the Father, it must 
mean one of the same specific nature; that is, a distinct indivi- 
dual Being of the same kind with the Father; and thus we shall 
be in danger of making two Gods.* But it is plain that in order 
to support the analogy of the name Son, we can never make the 
word Son of God to signify one of the same individual nature or 
essence, because it never signifies so in the language of men; 
and therefore there is no necessity that it should signify one of 
the same nature in any sense when applied to Christ.”— Useful 
and Important Questions, pp. 37, 38. 


“Upon some special occasions they worshiped him. ‘The leper 
that was cleansed worshiped Christ : Matt. vil. 2. The ruler that 
sought the life of his daughter, worshiped him, saying, Lord, help 
me: Matt. xv. 25. But all this was before he wrought the 
miracle in their favour ; and probably it signifies no more than a 
great degree of humility in the manner of their petition ; perhaps 
a bowing the knee or falling on the face at his feet.”—P. 87. 


“If the divine nature of Christ be another distinct principle 
of self-consciousness and volition, another distinct spiritual Being, 
or another Spirit, this approaches so near to the doctrine of 


* «That it cannot mean one of the same specific nature, and that Christ is 
not another individual Spirit specifically the same with the Father, I have 
proved at large in other places: for it belongs to the very nature of a Father 
to be self-existent and underived, and it belongs as much to the nature of a 
Son not to be self-existent, but to be derived: therefore their nature cannot 
be specifically the same. A nature which is not self-existent and self-suffi- 
cient, nor could exist but by derivation, is not the same specifical nature with 
that which is self-sufficient and self-existent, and which cannot be derived.” 
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another God, that it is very hard to distinguish it. For, so far 
as our ideas of arithmetic and reason can reach, this seems to be 
a plain truth, if one infinite Spirit be one God, two or three infi- 
nite Spirits must be two or three Gods.”*—P. 131. 


“Jesus Christ, neither in this place [John xvii. 21] nor in any 
other, doth ever ascribe his divine works to any other divine 
power of his own, distinct and different from the Godhead of the 
Father. ‘I live by the Father:’ John xiv. 19. ‘The Father is 
in me, and it is the Father in me that doth the works:’ John xiv. 
10. It is but one Godhead of the Father and the Son; not two 
divine Natures or two Godheads; for this would seem to make 
two Gods. Nor has the Holy Spirit, to whom sometimes Christ 
ascribes his works, any Godhead different from that of the 
Father.”—P. 147. 


“Scripture teaches us to concern ourselves about regeneration 
and grace to be received from the blessed Spirit, more than about 
the nature or essence of that Spirit which regenerates us. It 
makes our eternal interest depend upon the glorious characters, 
offices and operations of the Three Persons of the blessed Trinity,+ 


* The italics are Dr. Watts’s. 


+ What our Author means by this language may be gathered from the 
following extracts from his “ Arian invited to the Orthodox Faith :” 

“T thank God that I have learned to retract my former sentiments, and 
change them, when upon stricter search and review they appear less agree- 
able to the divine standard of faith.—I think it proper to acknowledge that 
I was inclined to suppose these personal representations in Scripture, espe- 
cially so far as relates to the blessed Spirit, were really to be understood in 
a more proper and literal sense than I now find necessary ; and on that ac- 
count I did then express the doctrine of three persons or three distinct in- 
telligent agents, in terms a little stronger and more unlimited than my 
judgment now approves. For since that time I have more carefully con- 
sidered the Jewish idioms of speech, wherein powers, virtues and properties 
are frequently personalized, or represented in a personal manner.”—Pref. 

“As the chief faculties of our souls are the mind and will, or rather a 

ower of knowing and a power of acting, so God seems to have revealed 
himself to us as endued with two divine faculties, his word or wisdom, and 
his spirit or efficient power. It is by this word and this spirit that he is re- 
presented in Scripture as managing the great concerns of the creation, 
providence, redemption and salvation: and these three, namely, God the 
Father, his Word and his Spirit, are held forth to us in Scripture as one 
God, even as the soul of man, his mind and his will, are one spiritual being. 
Since reason and Scripture agree to teach us the nature of God, and inform 
us who and what God is by this analogy, I think in our inquiries on this 
sacred subject we ought to follow this analogy so far as reason and Scripture 
allow us. Now it is evident that a human soul in its nature is one conscious 
mind; and it is utterly inconsistent with the nature of it to have two or 
three distinct conscious principles, or natures, in it, that is, to include two 
or three different conscious beings; and since we are told that God is one, 
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and our respective honours paid to them, rather than upon our 
philosophical and exact acquaintance with their inmost essence, 
or essences, and their personal distinctions. I must believe that 
the Great God will make merciful allowances to sincere souls for 
their different sentiments, or for their ignorance and darkness in 
so sublime and mysterious an article, which almost all parties 
allow to contain some unknowables and unconceivables in it.” 


P. 183. . 


The question of Dr. Watts’s Last Thoughts on the subject of 
the Trinity has been discussed in the United States of America, 
and additional and unexpected evidence has been brought out of 
Dr. Watts being at the close of his life a proper Unitarian. 
“The Christian Register,” one of many religious weekly news- 
papers published in the United States, the Editor of which was of 
known respectability, (the C. R. was and is published at Boston, 
Mass.,) thus concludes its review of a recent controversy in that 
city upon Dr. Watts’s Opinions, under date of J an. 29, 1825,*— 


“We have, however, in our hands, by the kindness of a friend, an 
original and unpublished document, which must convince any candid 
mind that the Doctor, if not a decided Unitarian, had at least himself 
such doubts, and such a readiness to defend those who doubted, as 
would subject any one at the present day to the imputation of down- 
right heresy and Unitarianism. The document to which we refer is 
an extract from a letter written by Dr. Watts, in 1724, to the Rey, 
Thomas Prince, minister of the Old South church, in Boston. This 


his own letter to Dr. Watts, in reply to the one from which he makes 
the extract. 


and God is a spirit, it would be something strange if we must believe that 
God is two or three spirits.” 

“Since human powers are thus represented as persons, why may not the 
Word and the Spirit, which are divine powers, be thus represented 2 And 
why may not God be represented as a person transacting his own divine 
affairs with his Word and his Spirit, under personal characters, since a man 
is often represented as transacting human affairs with his understanding, 
mind, will, reason, faney, or conscience, in a personal manner 2” 

“Since God and his co-essential Word do not seem to have two distinct 
consciousnesses or to be two distinct minds, this eternal Logos can hardly 
be called a person, in the common and literal sense of the term, as a distinct 
man or angel, but only in figurative and metaphorical language.—The 
Spirit seems to be another divine power, which may be called the power of 
efficience; and although it is sometimes described in Scripture as a per- 
sonal agent, after the manner of Jewish and Eastern writers, yet if we put all 
the scriptures relating to this subject together, and view them in a corre- 
spondent light, the Spirit of God does not seem to be described as a distinct 
Spirit from the Father, or as another conscious mind, but as an eternal, 
essential power, belonging to the Father, whereby all things are effected,” 

* See Mon. Repos, (O. 8.) Vol. XX. p: 135. 
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“ After suitable preliminary remarks, Mr, Prince says, in his letter 
to Dr. Watts, ‘I would humbly venture to make a few observations 
on the following passages. You say you ‘cannot yet assent to this 
position, that the denial of the divinity of Christ is as culpable as that 
of God the Father; for it is not the equality of the objects can make 
the crime equal, unless there be also an equal revelation of them, and 
an equal ease to come at the knowledge of them. Guilt arises chiefly 
from the proportion of light. God the Father is known in a hundred 
instances by nature and scripture; which say nothing of the Godhead 
of the Son.’ 

‘‘ Another passage in Mr. Prince’s letter, in which he alludes to the 
opinions expressed by Dr. Watts in his letter to him, is to the same 
effect : ; 

“And though you seem plainly to intimate,’ (says Mr. Prince to 
Dr. Watts,) ‘as if the Godhead of the Father were much more fairly 
and clearly discovered in Scripture than that of the Son, yet, how you 
will make it appear, I am at a loss to determine,’ &c,” 


In conformity with the foregoing representation of Dr. Watts’s 
later religious opinions, is the following passage, containing his 
Summary of Christ's Teachings. It is from his “‘ Short View of the 
Whole Scripture History,” published in 12mo, 1732, being the 
conclusion of Chap. XXIIL., entitled, “‘ Of the Public Life and 
Ministry of Christ,” and of Sect. vii., entitled, ‘ Remarkable 
Occurrences in the Life of Christ.” The work is in Question 
and Answer. 


“70, Q. After we have heard this brief Account of the Trans- 
actions of the Life of Christ, tell me what was the Sum of that 
Religion which Christ taught during his Life? A. It consisted 
chiefly in these few articles: : 

‘“*1. He confirmed the Doctrine of the one true God, and the 
Revelation of his Mind and Will to Men by Moses and the Prophets. 

“2. He explained the Moral Law and enforced the Observance of 
it for ever; and summed it up in short in two great Commandments, 
viz. Love God with all your heart and love your Neighbour as 
yourself, 

“3. He continued the observance of the Ceremonial Law for the 

resent, wheresoever it did not interfere with the Duties of the Moral 
baw: but where it did interfere, he taught that the Moral Law was 
always to be preferred. : 

“4, He required Repentance for Sin and Faith in himself, as the 
great Prophet who came to reveal the Grace of God to men, both for 
the pardon of Sin and eternal Life. 

“5. He appointed the Profession of his Religion to be made by 
Baptism, to denote the washing away of our sins, and our being 
renewed to Holiness by the Spirit of God. 

“Just before his Sufferings and Death, he appointed the Feast of 
the Lord’s Supper, as a constant Memorial of his dying for the Sins 
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of Men, and our partaking the Benefits thereof. Matt. xxvi. 17—31; 
1 Cor. x. 16, 17.”—(Pp. 301, 302.) 


N. B. In the “ Works of Dr. Watts,” in Six Vols. 4to, 
edited by the late Rev. G. Burder, there is a note to the above 
chapter, (Vol. III. 475,) which seems to be the Editor’s, though 
one would not willingly believe that he foisted it in, and so put 
it as to allow it to pass for the author's. It is,—‘‘ Note, This 
dispensation, during the Life of Christ, was a medium between 
the Jewish and Christian dispensations.” 


DR. WATTS’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


Tur most popular of Dr. Watts’s works is, without question, his Psalms 
and Hymns, some of which are decidedly, not to say (as Trinitarians them- 
selves have said) extravagantly, Athanasian. They were written, however, 
in what he himself calls “the days of his younger assurance,” and were out 
of his own hands and beyond his power of altering, long before he had at- 
tained to the maturity of his judgment. This is shewn by the late Rev. 
Samuel Palmer, of Hackney, in his edition of Dr. Johnson’s Life of Dr. 
Watts, with Notes and Appendix, published by Rivington in 1785; and Mr. 
Palmer, let it be remembered, resisted (with what success, posterity has, we 
believe, already determined) the evidence of Dr. Watts’s Unitarianism, or 
rather, of what he calls “Socinianism,” which might indeed be disproved 
with regard to Dr. Priestley himself. In the Appendix, Mr. Palmer gives 
the following extract froma MS. of Dr. Watts’s, in his possession, in the 
Doctor’s own hand-writing, forming part of a reply to an epistle from the 
Rev. Martin Tomkins: 


“JT freely answer, I wish some things” (i. e. in the Psalms and Hymns) “were 
corrected. But the question with me is this: as I wrote them in sincerity at that 
time, is it not more for the edification of Christians and the glory of God to let them 
stand, than to ruin the usefulness of the whole book, by correcting them now, and 
perhaps bring further and false suspicions on my present opinions? Besides, I 
might tell you, that of all the books I have written, that particular copy is not mine. 
I sold it for a trifle to Mr. Laurence near thirty years ago, and his posterity make 
_ money of it to this day, and I can scarce claim a right to make any alteration in the 
book which would injure the sale of it.” 


Mr. Palmer also records in the Notes, p. 28, a conversation between Mr. 
Grove and Dr. Watts concerning the Doctor’s Hymns, which he, Mr. 
Palmer, heard from the lips of Dr. Amory, the pupil and friend of Grove, 
and of high character for intelligence and honour : 


“Mr. Grove remarked to the Doctor, that several of the Hymns laid the stress of 
our redemption on the compassion of Christ, rather than on the love of God, and 
expressed his wish that he would alter them in this respect, and make them more 
conformable to the scripture doctrine. The Doctor replied, that he should be glad 
to do it, but it was out of his power, for he had parted with the copy, and the book-- 
seller would not suffer any such alteration.” * 


* The reader is again referred to two papers in the Mon. Repos. (0. S.), Vol. 


VIII. pp. 715—723, and 768—776, which leave little to be said on the subject of 
Dr. Watts’s Last Thoughts. 


Cc. GREEN, PRINTER, HACKNEY. 
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3 e above account was communicated by Mr. 


. Baker, surgeon, in King’s-street, London, an in- 
mate friend of Dr. Avery’s and Mr. Predden’s. ] 
Mr. Tuoms Jorn came to Chichester in November, 
1769, as an assistant to Mr. Predden, in which capacity 
he continued till Mr. Predden’s death, and in about a 
fortnight after that time he was chosen stated pastor, 
_and continued to officiate in that relation till the 17th 


| Suly, 1763. 


Mr, Joun Hear came to Chichester 6th of August, 
1764, preached till 1788, when, becoming infirm, he re- 
signed. 
| Mr. Taomas Warsow succeeded him, and continued 
pastor till 1803, when he declined preaching, and re- 
moved to Bath. 
Mr. Wittuam Youarr came to Chichester April 9, 


Mr, Wint1am Jonyson Fox Succeeded Mr. Youatt in 


March, 1812, and removed to London in March, 1817, 


aud eyentually took up a position unconnected with 
any denomination, as preacher, or lecturer, at South~ 
place Chapel, Finsbury. Here hig eloquence and 
character gained him a crowd of attentive listeners, 
including some of the most eminent literary men of 
the day. While at Finsbury Mr. Fox took an active 
part in public affairs, writing habitually in the 
leading political journals, as well as in a magazine 
that he established himself, and helping forward on 
the platform, as well as in the press, eyery Liberal 
movement of any importance. [He joined Sir 
William Molesworth, Mr. J. §, Mill, and other 
leading philosophical Liberals in establishing the 
Westminster Review, and is said to have written the 
first article in the first number. When the Anti-Corn 

aw agitation was organised, Mr. Fox’s power as a 
speaker made him a very valuable acquisition to the active 
Staff of the league, and in the course of a few months he 
appeared on the Free-trade platforms in most of the 
large towns of England, his neryous and cultivated 
eloquence contributing, with Mr. Cobden’s matchless 
lucidity, and Mr, Bright’s terse and fervid declamation,- 
to carry home conviction, even to unwelcome ears, and 
thus secure the ultimate triumph of the movement. On 
the dissolution of the League in 1847 he was returned 
_to Parliament as member for Oldham, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few months, continued to represent the 
borough until about a year and a half ago, when failing 
health obliged him to resign his seat. 

Mr. W. J. Fox was an able representative of advanced 
Liberalism on its more thoughtful and cultivated side. 

. With more of a turn for original speculation than usual] ly 
belongs to the purely oratorical temperament or order of 
mind, he combined a firm, practical grasp of the leading 
political questions of the day. His published writings 
sufficiently show that he had carefully investigated the 
principles of political science, searching into the true 
grounds and ends of government, and that his inquiries 
had led him to adopt and hold fast with all the strength 
and sacredness belonging to vital conviction themain arti- 
cles of his political creed. He was throughout his career 
the enlightened and determined champion of civil, reli- 
gious, and political liberty in its widest sense. The spec 
taele of tyranny or injustice inChurch or State stirred him 
to generous indignation, and called forth all his powers 
to the necessary and not unnatural task of decisive ex- 
posure, and measured but pungent reproof. In his more 
active efforts, whether written or spoken, he was gene- 
rally denouncing some evil, laying bare some crying 
abuse, or advocating some needed change; but he did 
this in a tone of moral elevation, and from an evident 
Sense of imperative duty, not always found in popular 
Speakers who appealed to the sympathy of the masses 
thirty years ago. In reading his striking and impas- 
sioned lectures, howeyer much you may differ from his 
particular point of View, it is impossible not to feel that 
the claims of all he feels to be just and true are with 
him supreme, and that he is never turned aside, even 
for a moment, from hig conviction of the right by the 
love of applause, the desire for effect, or any of the 
lighter motives which often powerfully, though per- 
haps unconsciously, influence successful Speakers. He 
was the stedfast and courageous advocate of - popular. 
rights, most of his public lectures being devoted 
to questions, economical, political, or literary, that 
affect the masses of the people, But while the sincere 
and faithful friend, he was not the flatterer of the 
working classes, On the contrary, his lectures to them 
abound with passages deploring their narrow and pre- 
judiced views on many questions—their low aims, and 
liability to false excitements. But justly regarding 
this as a misfortune, rather than a fault—the result of 
ignorance, and not of perversity—he was, from his first 
entrance into public life to his dying day, the strenuous 
advocate of popular education. He desired above all 
things to assist in inaugurating some enlightened and 
effectual scheme of national education, and there is no 
cause, not. even excepting free trade, which, in and out 
of Parliament, he advocated with greater earnestness and 
persistency. : 

Though his published writings have a permanent 
value, it was as a public speaker, or rather as a popular 
lecturer, that Mr. Fox exercised his great influence. He 
was throughout his entire course, on the Free-trade 
platform, and even in the House of Commons itself, 
essentially a lecturer, and he certainly possessed a rare 
combination of powers for success in this Species of intel- 
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lectual effort. 
purely expository part of his address, 
in argument, he combined touches of vivid imagination, 
flashes of 


or sentences of lofty irony or 
filled every hearer, Perhaps 
tween the oddity, if not the insignificance of the speaker, 
and the unexpected subduing power of his 
enhanced its effect. Nothing could well be less promising 
in the way of eloquence than 
platform. He was one of the very shortest, and pro- 
bably of his height one of the stoutest of men. When 
he rose you simply saw a massive head placed on a broad 
chest, without the intervention of a neck, both head and 
chest being raised only a few feet above the floor of the 
platform. His long, iron-grey hair, parted in the 
middle, and falling over a flat, broad, Square cut 
collar on his sombre dress, gaye him more the ap- 
truncated Puritan. But 
when he opened his lips it was impossible not to 
listen, or to listen long without being charmed. 


The truth is that his ordinary style 
of speaking was not fitted for the House, and he entered 
Parliament far too late to change it, Always rather 
Mmannered, his speaking when unsupported by the stimu- 
lus of a popular audience would no doubt tend to become 
monotonous; but on the platform, kindled by the pre- 
sence of an excited and Sympathetic audience, he some- 
times rose to the highest flight of genuine eloquence, 
combining play of humour and force of reasoning with 
intensity of passion. His writings will always be read 
with interest, and his name will deservedly be held in 
honour. But much of his peculiar power will of neces- 
sity die with him, and can, perhaps, hardly be under- 
stood by those who never felt it, 

Mr. Fox was succeeded by Mr. Futiacar, who died 
in 1863, after having officiated in Baffin’s-lane Chapel 
for the greater part of half a century. Inferior in ora- 
torical power and brillianey to his gifted predecessor, 
Mr. Fullagar possessed considerable intellectual ability, 
and was endowed with moral qualities which rendered 
him by no means the least remarkable or useful of the 
Nonconformist ministers who have preached in Chi- 
chester since the evil days of the Stuarts. From a very 
early age Mr, Fullagar had conceived a strong desire to 
become a minister of religion, and had adopted those 
Opinions which he defended with unbounded zeal and 
determination through a long and active life. He was, 
too, the earnest advocate of all measures calculated 
to improve the condition and elevate the characters 
of his fellow-men, and he was, therefore, an ardent re- 
former as well as an able and zealous preacher. There 
were no traces in Mr. Fullagar of that cynical phi- 
losophy which taints so much of the public and 
private life of our days. He believed that humanity 
might be made morally, socially, and politically better, 
and that a sleek prosperity should not be set up as the 
highest aim of a Christian people. To believe that a 
thing was good, with Mr, Fullagar was to at once set 
about the attainment of it, In the pursuit no conside- 
ration of self, no mere expediency would deter him 
from making Straight for the goal. It would thus 
sometimes happen that he lost the aid of friends less 


Mr. Fox’s appearance on a 


bold than himself, but eyen hig opponents were com- | 


pelled to do justice to his 
titude of purpose. 
fitted to bear such persecution as the reformer of abuses 
was sure to meet with thirty or forty years ago. In- 
deed, bad martyrdoms been in fashion he would cer- 
tainly have gone without hesitation to the stake in de- 
fence of his opinions; and he was amply endowed with 
that rarer moral courage which enables its possessor 
to hold on his way unmoved, in spite of the petty 
persecutions which vex the holder of unorthodox opi- 
nions in this nineteenth century. He was a political 
reformer when the name of “ radical” was almost 
Synonymous with that of “rebel ;” and he was the 
warm friend of education, when it was believed that to 
teach the masses was downright treason to society, the 
superstructure of which was Seriously thought to be 
most secure when its foundations were laid deep in 
stupidity and ignorance. Of course, Mr. Pullagar paid 
the penalty exacted of all who are before their times. 
He paid it cheerfully, however ; and outliving misre- 
presentation and Suspicion, lived long enough not only 
to see many of the reforms for which he had contended 
carried out, but to enjoy the satisfaction of knowing 
that the political principles once thought so dangerous 
and subversive were more or less acknowledged and 
acted on by all parties. 

The peculiar traits in Mr. Fallagar’s character were, 
of course, brought into high relief in his capacity of a 
minister. Here, too, his singleness of aim, and the abso- 
Iute conviction which he felt as to the truth of his 
Opinions on all points, urged him, perhaps, too far at 
times, and made him somewhat severe in his judgment 
of others, who, less confident of themselves, hesitated 
to follow him in all his conclusions, though agreeing 
with him in the main. In religion, as in politics, his 
motto was “thorough ;” and he was perhaps too apt to 


generous enthusiasm and rec- | 
Mr. Fullagar was a character well | 


think that ali else was only a sacrifice to the shrine of 
expediency and a compromise with truth. His 
enemy, however, would admit that 
other than a stern determination to uphold what he con- 


which is not pure from the suspicion of self interest. Tp 
the early part 


_ Mr. Fullagar is buried in the courtyard of the chapel 
in Baflin’s-lane, his eldest daugh- 
ter and a child 
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Mr. Rusxry on SERVANTS.—In a second letter to 
the Telegraph, Mr. Ruskin writes:—“ Thus j 
business of servants everything depends on what 
Sort of servant you at heart wish for or ‘ demand, 
If for nurses you want Charlotte Winsors, they 
are to be had for Money; but by no means for 
money such as that German girl who, the other 
day, on her own searce-floating fragment of 
wreck, saved the abandoned child of another 
woman, keeping it alive by the moisture from 
her lips. What kind of Servant do you want? 
It is a momentous question for you yourself—for 
the nation itself, Are we to be a nation of 
shopkeepers, wanting only shop-boys; or of manufac. 
turers, wanting only hands; or are there to be knights 
who will need squires—captains among us, 
needing crews? Will you have clansmen for your candle~ 
sticks or silver plate? Myrmidons at 


you, or shall Enid ever 
tender thumb, and Cinderella Sweep your hearth, and be 
cherished there? It might come to that in time, and plate 
and hearth be the brighter ; but if your servants are to 
be held your inferiors, 
that you are indeed wiser and better tempered, and more 
useful than they. 
ought to be, schools, and 
there give it them. So they will be fit for their position, 
and will do honour to it, and stay in it; let the masters 
be as sure they do honour to theirs, and are as willing 
to stay in that. , Remember that every people which 
gives itself to the pursuit of riches invariably, and of 
necessity, gets the scum uppermost in time, and is set 
by the genii, like the ugly bridegroom in the Arabian 
Nights, at its own door with its heels in the air, showing 
its shoe-soles instead of a face. And the reversal jis a 
Serious matter, if reversal be even possible, and it comes 
tight end uppermost again, instead of to conclusive 
wrong end,” 

Tue Negrors 1 Lovistana.—Those who clamour 
against the freedmen in the South as a degraded class, 
who are either starving in the calaboose, or breeding in- 
Surrections, should look at the condition of affairs in 
Louisiana. Here is a State that before the war had 
326,726 slaves and 18,547 free people of colour, The free 
negroes of Louisiana embrace in their ranks some of the 
wealthiest and most respectable people of the State, and 
as a class have always been highly respected. They do 
not fall under the definition of freedmen as now accepted, 
Of the freedmen proper it is estimated that nearly 90,000 
are old enough to vote. The records of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau show that out of the whole number there ara 
not a thousand maintained at Government expense, these 
being most probably negroes who have been thrown out 
of home-and labour by the abandonment of plantations, 
together with the old and infirm, In all the commu- 
nities of freedmen a degree of order and industry reigns 
that is very pleasing to see. The only trouble tha 
officers of the bureau have is from the old Bourbon 
slaveholders, who neyer learn and never forget any- 
thing. They cannot abandon the whip, the hound, the 
iron collar, and the bludgeon. Notwithstanding this 
obstacle, all along the plantation section schools are 
established, and the freedmen are taught. These schools 
have now twenty thousand scholars-~young minds who 
are, we hope, to lead and disciple the coloured Trace, and 
be the fathers and mothers of a new and enlightened 
generation.—New York Tribune, Sept. 9. 

SunpAy Scoot CoxrerEencn rN Lryrrpoot,—An 
important and interesting conference of Sunday school 
unions and teachers opened yesterday in Liverpool. The 
conference resolyed itself into four sections, in which 
papers were read and discussion taok place upon “ pre- 
paration and plans of lessons,” adaptation in teach- 
ing,” ‘classification and management,” and kindred 
subjects, 

M. Brerryer has been preparing his own tomb at 
Angerville, by the side of that which contains the re- 
mains of his father, his mother, his wife, and his brother 
the general. The monument is very simple, consisting 
only of a sort of thatched roof supported by columns of 
coloured wood, with the following inscription—Expecto 
donee yeniat immutatio mea,” 


— 


” 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 

In connection with the meetings of the Association, the 
following extract from a published sermon, preached in 
Carr’s-lane, Birmingnam, on Sunday week, by the Rey. 
R. W. Dale, M.A., on “ The Mutual Relations of Phy- 
sical Science and Religious Faith,” will be read with in- 
terest :— 

“And now let me say for myself, and for tens of 
thousands more, who have the firmest faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as God manifest in the flesh, that we re- 
gard the progress of Physical Science with no distrust ; 
we only ask that she should not pass beyond the lines 
by which her authority is justly limited. We regard 

with fervent admiration those triumphs of the scientific 
intellect which will invest the last fifty years in the his- 
‘tory of this country with a splendour, different in kind 
“from that which rests upon the Elizabethan age, but 
_neither less lasting nor less glorious. We acknowledge 
that but for the scientific discoveries which the present 
generation has seen applied to the arts of life, the sta- 
bility and grandeur of this country would be threatened 
with early decay, and all the moral and religious inte- 
rests which are involved in the prosperity and power of 
the English nation seriously imperilled. 

«To us thé illustrious students of nature are ministers 
of God and benefactors of mankind. Without the rap- 
ture of inspiration, they are prophets who interpret to 
us the laws by which God orders His physical creation, 
and they are recovering for us the history of His provi- 
dence in the ages which rolled by before the earliest 
years of which tradition preserves a vague and uncer- 
tain memory. Unconsecrated by the imposition of 
saintly hands, they are priests by whose service and 
mediation rich and innumerable blessings, which it has 
ever been in the heart of God to grant, are actually 
obtained for the relief of human suffering, the increase 
of human happiness, and the general elevation and im- 

rovement of the condition of our race. As yet, these 

rilliant triamphs over the mysteries and powers of the 
physical universe are only just beginning; and we seem 
to be on the very edge of great discoveries, the ultimate 
influence of which on the thought and progress of man- 
kind it is impossible to anticipate. 

«“ But to trust the future destiny of man, even in this 
svgzid, to the ministry and guardianship of mere Science, 
is"to fgrget the bounds which she can never pass, and 
her utter impotence to meet the higher necessities of our 
nature. ‘hat system of philosophy—if philosophy it 
can be called—which has for the present formed the 
most intimate alliance with the physical science of our 
times, instead of answering, only ignores, the awfal 
questions which press most heavily upon the heart, and 
Phe them incapable of solution. 


‘“J¢is the dark and chilling shadow, cast by Positivism 
upon the soul of France which has led M. Renan to look 
upon the future so despondently, and mournfully to ask, 
“Shall we attain to a more certain knowledge of the 
destiny of man and his connection with the Infinite ? 
Shall we understand more clearly the law of the origin 
of being, the nature of perception, what life is, and what 
personality? Will the world, without returning to 
credulity, and while persisting in the path of positive 
philosophy, find again true joy, order, hope, calm con- 
templation? Will it some day be worth while to live ; 
and will the man who believes in duty, find in that. duty 
his reward? Willthat science to which we devote our 
lives repay us for what we sacrifice to her? I know 
not. All that is certain is this; in seeking for truth in 
a scientific way, we shall have performed our duty. If 
truth is sad, we shall at least have the consolation of 
having found it by recognised rules; it may be said 
that we deserved to find it more consoling; we shall bear 
this testimony, that we haye been true and sincere at 
heart.’ 

“Nothing that the positive philosophy can tell us will 
dissipate the gloomy shadows by which these sad ques- 
tions were suggested; pbysical science can do nothing 
to drive them away. It is significant that the brilliant 
put erring lecturer turned for consolation to the history 
of the race. ‘The development of mankind,’ he said, 
‘is not to be explained by the hypothesis that man is 
only a finite being; virtue but a refinement of egotism ; 
religion but a cheat.’ . . . ‘ History proves this truth, 
that there is a transcendent instinct in human nature 
which urges it to a nobler goal.’ 

“Yes, there isa ‘transcendent instinct in human 
nature,’ which has asserted itself in every age with 
tremendous power, though often in forms monstrous, re- 
pulsive, and grotesque. ‘The child of the Infinite God, 
man is impatient of the narrow limits within which his 
mere material interests lie; athirst for communion with 
the Father of Spirits, he struggles with irrepressible 
energy to penetrate the secrets which lie behind the 
mightiest and grandest objects of the visible creation. 
What to him are rolling planets; what to him the in- 
numerable stars which burn and shine in the boundless 
regions of space; what to him the protracted history of 
the material world which is his temporary home! The 
ery of his heart is, Let me see God ;—let me tell Him 
how I have forgotten Him; let me implore His pardon; 
let me invoke His strong defence against the powers of 
evil, and the consolations of His love and sympathy in 
my time of trouble! No matter though science may 
declare that man is but the last development of a long 
succession of inferior types of life; whatever the origin 
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and history of this physical nature of mine, which will 
soon return to dust—I am conscious of my spiritual 
relation to the infinite; I feel the awful significance of 
sin; I must be reconciled to God. 

“To this agony, physical science can give no effective 
relief, hardly a temporary anodyne. Let her send ont 
the keenest and most ardent of her ministers to interro- 
gate heaven and earth, and they will bring back no 
tidings of the truth which it most concerns me to 
know. ‘The depth saith, It is not in me: and the sea 
saith, It is not withme.” . . - 1 have no fear, after 
all, that the splendours of physical science will make the 
crown of the Christian faith pale and wax dim. Let 
them stand before the world, side by side, and let them 
both tell all they have to communicate concerning the 
nature of man and concerning the achievements of God. 
The human heart will declare that marvellous as are the 
manifestations of the divine wisdom and power and 
beneficence in the material creation, they are nothing 
compared with the transcendent glory of his infinite 
love for man, as shown in the incarnation and death of 


tthe Lord Jesus Christ: and that, vast as are the bene- 


fits secured for the race by a deeper and wider know- 
ledge of the laws of the material universe, they are 
utterly insignificant compared with the rest for the agi- 
tated and weary soul, the peace for the troubled con- 
science, the hope and triumph in the hour of death, the 
blessedness of present communion with God, the re- 
covery of His image, the certainty of eternal fellow- 
ship with Him beyond the grave, which Christ has 
brought within our reach. 

“ Physical science may tell me of the rich and boun- 
tiful gifts which God has bestowed upon His creatures, 
and may dazzle me with the pomp and splendour and 
power of the ministers of His wisdom and love; but 
Christ takes me by the hand, and brings me face to face 
with him.” 


CONVOCATION AND THE CANONS. 


A thin, posthumous Parliamentary Return, headed 
“Twenty-ninth Canon,” and containing a rather laconic 
correspondence between her Majesty’s Government and 
the Archbishop.of Canterbury, records the one serious 
effort of Convocation during the last six years. This 
is that “action of Convocation” of which we seem to 
have heard so much lately. That it has ventured to do 
something about the Canons, to design an alteration, to 
obtain a Royal licence, and to act upon it, is held to be 
an incontestable proof of vitality and power, Convo- 
cation has, it appears, been now for six years nibbling 
at one small Canon. In so doing it has made several 
mistakes. While abrogating an impracticablo restric— 
tion in the choice of sponsors, it gratuitously introduced 
a phrase as totheir “ capacity,”—the meaning of which 
would have been open to question. It has had to re- 
trace its steps, and finally to find itself dissolved without 
the work being done. All this, perhaps, was no more 
than might be expected. But everybody will be curi- 
ous to know why six years’ attention to the Canons 
has produced no further attempt upon them ; and why, 
of all others, the Twenty-ninth should be selected as 
most urgently in need of revision. The Canons 
have long been considered obsolete in the letter, and 
only obligatory as far as the Bishops choose to insist on 
them, and the Courts to enforce them. Custom, which 
makes laws, also annuls them; and custom prevails 
much in ecclesiastical affairs. If the letter and the 
express ordinances of the Canons were to be held bind- 
ing, itis impossible to say how far an attempted con- 
formity would carry people, whatever their place in the 
ecclesiastical system. The original framers of the 
Canons, as if they did not feel absolute confidence in 
either the power or the will of all the parties concerned 
in the due observance of them, took care to tie the rope 
well all round, insomuch that it is hard to name any- 
body, from the “Sidesman ” to the Sovereign, whom 
they did not try to make answerable. The Courts have 
long relieved the laity of their responsibilities, if good 
Churchmen; and of their alarms, if not. But there 
are clergy who still think there is something in the name 
of a Canon, and who are rather disposed to hug this 
terror than to accept a release, even at the hands of 
their Bishops. 

According to the Canons, every impugner of the 
Prayer-book, of Bishops, and of the Royal supremacy, 
every Dissenter and every tolerator of Dissent, is to be 
excommunicated; and every parish priest, every 
Churchwaréen, every Bishop, and every Court vested 
with ecclesiastical authority, is held responsible for this 
excommunication. According to the Canons, all manner 
of persons are bound to observe not only Sundays, but 
all the holydays ; there must be service in every church 
on Wednesday and Friday ; all students in colleges must 
wear surplices on Sundays and holydays; copes are to 
be worn by the celebrants in cathedrals and collegiate 
churches ; none are to be admitted to Communion who 
have quarrelled with their neighbours and have not 
come to a public reconciliation ; and neither schismatics 
nor strangers are to be admitted to Communion. Ac- 
cording to the Canons, nobody is to be ordained without 
a University degree, unless he can give in Latin an ac- 
count of his faith in the terms of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, supported by Scripture texts. According to 
the Canons, the sale and purchase of livings is a detest- 
able sin, execrable before God. The holder of two 


livings must give sufficient security for a reasonable 
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residence in both of them every year. Every clergy- 
man must use before every sermon the long 
“pidding prayer” in use at the Univerities; he must 
catechise the young and ignorant half an hour or 
more before evening prayer; and he must give notice 
of all holydays and fasting days. According to the 
Canons, every Bishop must see that every Clergyman 
in charge of a parish shall, in the Church, denounce by 
name every Dissenter or other person obstinately keep- 
ing away from the services of the Church, in order that 
all Church-people may shun his society, and take 
prompt legal steps toget him formally excommunicated. 
The Registrar of every Court is bound to keep the 
Archbishop thoroughly informed of the extent to which 
this Canon has been obeyed. Every Clergyman is bound 
to argue with all the Dissenters in his parish, and, if 
unsuccessful, to apply to the Bishop, who is to set other 
Clergymen upon them. All Clergymen are to go about 
in gowns and cassocks, with silk hoods, and square caps. 
For no reason whatever are they to cease, even for a 
time, from the public performance of Divine Service 
and the discharge of parochial duties. No man 
may keep a school or even take private pupils without 
alicence from the Bishop, to be granted only after 
examination and subscription. The curate of the parish 
is always to have the preference oyer any other school- 
master or private tutor. Every schoolmaster must 
always take his boys to sermon, and make them givean 
account of it, He must also use Henry VIIL’s Latin 
Grammar, and no other. Eyery Dean, Chapter, and 
Archdeacon shall inspect every church under their 
respective jurisdictions at least once in three years, and 
report on its state, if necessary, to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, with the names of the parties who 
have failed of their duty. The Churchwardens 
with a staff of assistants are to whip up the whole 
parish for service on holydays as well as Sundays 
and guard the doors that none escape. Every year 
they are to present to their Ordinaries all offenders, 
including hard drinkers, swearers, ribald talkers, money- 
lenders taking more than five per cent. interest, Dissen- 
ters, Papists, Romanizers, and absentees from last 
Faster Communion. 
Churchwardens should prove slack in this duty, the 
Clergyman may take it off their hands—that is, if he 
likes. He has no choice, however, as to Popish recusants. 
These he must present, whether they come to church or 
not, whether residents or visitors, distinguishing care- 
fully between absolute recusants and half recusants. All 


Ordinaries are to forward these presentments to the _ 
Archbishop, and the Archbishop to the Sovereign. — 


Lastly, all who speak of Convocation without proper re- 


spect are to be excommunicated, and not restored to © 
Communion until they repent and publicly revoke that — 


their wicked error. 


But not even does this enumeration do full justice to 
the character of the so-called Canons, considered as 
Church law. Under the high-sounding title of “ Con- 
stitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical,” James the First’s 
Bishops and clergy have left us a document, slipshod in 
its style, trifling in its matter, inconsistent in its terms, 
and more like a party demonstration for the day than a 
law for all times. In a conventional and rather paternal 
system, such as the Church of our day, which appeals to 
conscience and to public opinion, the Canons are a good 
mine for the Bishop to draw from, when he has occasion 
to invest his advice with an illusion of Church authority. 
But if the reason of that advice be not evident, and the 
usage recommended has ceased or become partial, an 
appeal to the Canons means very little more than an 


appeal to the Apostolical Constitutions, or to the decrees — 


of the General Council. How is it, then, that Convoca~ 


tion, which has been sitting, with so much activity and 


even stir, now for six years, has done no more than make 
attempts incomplete thus far on one poor little Canon? 
We never heard of the Twenty-ninth Canon producing 
the slightest inconvenience, or costing a single clergy- 
man one headache or fit of indigestion. The clergyman 
never inquired into the relations of the party assembled 
at the font, and if he happened toa see that the 
tale of sponsors was not compelte without in- 
cluding one of the parents, he held his tongue. 
Why, then, select so mere a trifle for this long and 
noisy incubation, when there really is a good deal 
in the Canons to annoy an over-sensitive Churchman? 
The truth is, Convocation has mistaken its calling. It 
has been ambitious to do something. It thought if it 


could but make a Canon, one single Canon, though a 


very little one, it would place itself on the same level as 
the House of Commons, not to say a General Council. 
lt is not easy to speak with much reverence of an at- 
tempt—only an attempt—thus far, and if ever 
complete, not extending to the north of Eng- 
land, or to Treland, or to the Colonies—to 
alter a small Canon that practically required no 
alteration. If Conyocation cannot do more than this, ' 
and can only indite in six years four lines, which Sir’ 


George Grey is obliged to send back to them for correc- 
tion, we think it plain they had better fall back on their 
normal and safest position as a talking body. Talking 
is cheaper than pamphleteering, and quite as effectual. 
We have done ample justice to these talkers, for we 
have given them many columns of report, and called 
attention to them with remarks of our own, Why not” 
continue to talk, whatever comes of it, if this is all th 
can be done ?—Times. * 
« 


If, as is rather anticipated, the — 


| 
| 


es 


Temperance Committee, which was approved 
1 ordered to be placed on the minutes. 

|) Rey. J.C. Srrunr read the report of the 
gical Library Committee. He also moved 
‘phe report be adopted and entered upon the 
es, and that the following committees be ap- 
d to manage the affairs of the library for the 
ig year, viz.:—The Revs. Robert Campbell, 
Porter, J. C. Street, David Thompson, Robert 
Orr, and John Orr, convener; together with 
8, John Smyth, Jun., William Robertson, 
Young, Hugh Hyndman, and Edward Gard- 


} Rey. Davi THompson seconded the motion, 


Was agreed to. ; 
Beer of the General Purposes Committee 
tad. It contained the annexed paragraphs :— 
students for the future shall not be req tired 
the lectures of Moral or Religiovs Pnilosophy, 
ebrew or Ecclesiastical Gh" under the As- 
’s Professors, til! Ue co~.encement of the 
year of their college course, but instead thereof 
be substituted a regular course of reading 
xh the Bible, at least one hour each week, and 
il students coming under this new regulation 
ake the degree of Bachelor of Arts previous to 
entrance on the divi” ity course at the com- 
ment of the fourth year of their curriculum. 
hat the Association’s Professors be requested to 
at the students under their care attend Divine 
ip, and devote themselves to Sunday-school or 
religious work, during the whole course of their 
ulums, and that no student, unless under spe- 
reumstances, be allowed to preach until he has 
‘d upon the fourth year of his studies, and then 
‘the direction of the Association’s Professors.” 


@ Rey. Mr. Keynupy thought that students 
1 be required to attend Mr. Porter’s Greek 
8, and moyed a resolution to that effect. 
e Rey. Mr. Porrmr seconded the motion. 
. Street thought they could hardly alter the 
raph now; and the matter was referred to the 
tittee for further consideration. 
e Rey. Jamus Kuynepy proposed the subjoined 
ition, of which he had previously given notice 
‘hat the practice of selecting the president from 
»veral constituent bodies of the Association in 
(on be discontinued, and that hereafter the pre- 
§ be chosen from the general body of ministers 
‘eople.” 
e Rey. J. C. Srnuur seconded the motion, and 
3 passed nem. con. 
e Rey. James Ornrsubmitted a series of resolu- 
on this subject, condemning the system by. 
i national teachers are paid a portion of their 
les out of the poor-rates, and regretting that 
yayment is lefé optional with boards of guard- 


e resolution was adopted, and action upon them 
eft to the committee. 
e Rey. Mr. Wuson, in appropriate terms, moyed 
a vote of condolence should be tendered to 
elatives of the Rey. John Hall (Ballyclare), and 
tey. William Hall (Greyabbey), both of whom 
jassed away since the last meeting of the Asso- 
m. 
e Rey. Mr. Crozier seconded the motion, which 
also supported by the Rey. Mr. Moonn, and 
d unanimously. 
following notice stood on last year’s minutes 
te mame of the Rey. Mr. Street, and he now 
leave to defer it until next annual meeting :— 
it the custom hitherto adopted of requiring a 
tee from students in connection with the As- 
tion be abolished, and that in future no such 
tee be required, but that only such students 
be received under the care of the Association 
aye given satisfactory proofs of their fitness for 
rork of the ministry; and in case any of them 
hereafter either not enter upon the ministry, 
all subsequently leave it to undertake any other 
in life, it be left to their honour and sense of 
te to endeavour to repay the Association the 
mt it expended in their education.” 
t. Street’s request was acceded to. 
ter some further formal business the President 


ounced the Benediction, and the proceedings 
inated. : 


—_ 
i FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


1e ninth annual business meeting of this Asso- 
an was held on Thursday evening, June 2, in 
ower Horticultural Hall, the chair being occu- 
| by the President, the Rey. Ocravius Brooxs 
‘wiNGHAm, of New York, who stated the purpose 
F Meeting, and made a graceful introductory 
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The records of the last annual meeting were read 
by the Rey. Wizt1im C. Gannurr, after which the 
report of the Nominating Committee was presented, 
embodying the names of all the old officers for re- 
election, including O. B. Frothingham, President ; 
Vice-Presidents: Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia 
Mott, Robert Dale Owen, George W. Curtis, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and several others ; William J. Potter, Secre- 
tary; Hannah E. Stevenson, Assistant Secretary ; 
Richard P. Hallowell, Treasurer; and a board of 
eight directors. The ticket nominated was then 
elected by ballot. : 

The TreasurEr (Mr. Richard P. Hallowell) pre- 
sented his annual report, showing a balance of 
467.26 dols. from last year; total receipts, 2,534.18 
dols.; expenditures, 2,110.41; balance on hand 
463.77 dols. 

The report of the Executive Committee, written 


by the Rev. W. J. Potter, of New Bedford, was read 


by the Rev. W. C. Gannerr. It reviewed the work 
of the year, discussed the policy of holding an au- 
tumnal meeting, noted the new publications of the 
year in tract form, and stated that it was proposed 
to publish biographies of Jonathan Edwards, 
Thomas Paine, Dr. Channing and Theodore Parker. 
The publication of a cheap and popular edition of 
the works of Theodore Parker was also proposed. 
The course of Horticultural Hall lectures the past 
season was considered the most successful ever held. 
The representation of the Association in the Centen- 
nial Congress of Liberals, which is to be held in 
Philadelphia, was discussed, and the conclusion 
reached that it was not expedient to be officially re- 
presented. The broad platform of the Association 
was discussed at some length with reference to State 
Secularisation, Social Amelioration, the Right Men- 
tal and Moral Education of the Young, to all of 
which the central idea of freedom in religion could 
summon its forces. In the free discussion which 
ensued upon the topics noted in the report Miss 
Marie Brown, of New York, stated the practical pur- 
pose of the Centennial Congress of Liberal Leagues 
to secure the immediate and complete secularisation 
of the State, and could not understand why the Free 
Religious Association did not co-operate with them 
practically as well as in sympathy. 

A letter was read from the Rev. William J. Potter, 


of New Bedford, defending the negative action upon 


the proposed participation in other conventions, on 
the ground that the constitution expressly stated that 
the individual opinions of its members should in no 
way be compromised. 

Mr. Expzr, of Hast Lexington, said that while 
they were interested in all reforms the Association 
could do the best work without forming an alliance 
with any special reform. Every reform had derived 
an impulse and inspiration from Emerson, though 
he was not specially allied with any. They were 
agreed upon the fundamental idea of the Associa- 
tion, but not upon the line of work in any special 
reform, 

Mr. 8. H. Morsn, Mr. R. H. Ranney, Mr. Bas- 
cock, of Dedham, also took part in the discussion, 
the latter gentleman urging that the moral force of 
the Association should be used for the purification 
of social and political life. 

Mr. A. Bronson Axcorr thought that the purpose 
of the Association was to present the truth so that 
all men would receive it, and urged that new Eng- 
land needed free religious mission work, and that all 
who have ideas should become missionaries. 

Mr. Baxzcocr, haying remarked that the suffrage 
question and other live issues should be discussed 
from their platform, Colonel T. W. Hiearson re- 
plied, showing the wide range of subjects that had 
been selected, and the broad range allowed. 

The Association met on Friday morning in 
Beethoven Hall; the audience, composed chiefly of 
ladies, was large. 

The Rey. O. B. Frorumenam presided. He said 
that the Free Religious Association had lived for 
eight years, having begun its existence in a depar- 
ture from the Unitarian denomination, which ap- 
peared to be lapsing into the rigidity of a sect. The 
Association had been extremely sensitive from the 
beginning on the matter of freedom. On the point 
of religious creeds and opinions, it had given its 
members free scope, welcoming all creeds to its plat- 
form. On the matter of freedom, however, it had 
been exquisitely sensitive, But freedom is a very 
difficult thing to define, so difficult, in fact, that it 
never has been accomplished hitherto. How far it 
may run over the border into license is a question 
which has not been settled. Hitherto the effort of 
society has been to obtain liberty for individuals ra- 
ther than to define liberty. The Free Religious Asso- 
ciation defends the principle of religion inside the do- 
main of religion, for there has been no oppression so 
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crushing as that of religion on human thought. It 
is a work which should command the support of all 
thoughtful men. The Association takes the ground 
that all religions should stand on exactly the same 
footing—that Christianity is, on the whole, the 
highest form of religion in modern times, is freely 
admitted, for Christianity has had great advantages. 
It is evident that religion owes more to civilisation 
than civilisation owes to religion. It is only when 
any religion begins to assert itself as better than any 
other that the Free Religious Association opposes it. 
It simply excludes exclusion. The mission of the 
Association is to vindicate and explain freedom in 
religion; and the-methods are matters for settle- 
ment from time to time. The speaker suggested the 
establishment of a weekly*paper to voice the thought 
of the Association, and he alluded to the possibility 
of publishing carefully-selected books. 


Mr. Jamus Parton opened the discussion, which 
was on the subject of ‘‘ Free Religion andthe State.” 
In beginning he spoke of the advantage which Ame- 
rica enjoys in being able to avoid those things which 
curse the Old World; and, on the other hand, the 
benefit to Europe of the existence of an experimental 
America. Mr. Parton spoke at considerable length 
of the immense Church establishment sustained in 
England by the involuntary contributions of -the 
people, many of whom are not believers in the doc- 
trines taught in the Church. He described the 
state of affairs in the ancient town of Canterbury, 
where there was a vast and magnificent cathedral, 
with scores of clergymen, and yet beer was king 
among the people. He spoke of the dissoluteness 
of cathedral towns, which, he said, was due to the 
essential immorality of the condition of affairs. The 
curse of these religious capitals is that the Church 
establishment not only drains the people of their 
money, but draws away from active usefulness the 
brain and intellect of the land. The essayist com- 
pared the condition of affairs north and south of 
the line between Canada and Vermont, and ascribed 
the stagnation of everything north of the line to the 
power and development of the Church. He held 
that in this new world all property as well ag all 
men should stand equal before the law. Nothing, 
he said, has more hindered the development of man 
than the union of property and opinion. He pro- 
tested against allowing dead men to dictate to the 
world from their graves by means of bequests; and 
he predicted that in fifty years the bequest would be 
a thing of the past. Meanwhile, he declared that all 
property should be treated alike in the matter of 
taxation. Wealth does not involve corruption ne- 
cessarily; it is the unequal distribution of wealth 
that causes corruption ; and henceforth there should 
be no entail, no exemption—all equal before the 
law. 

The meeting was also addressed by Miss Wrxon 
and the Rey. M. J. Savaaz. 

In the afternoon of the same day the Rev. Samunn 
Lonereiow read an able essay on the Relation of 
Religion to the Churches, Mr. Frnrx Apumr, Pro- 
fessor in Cornell University, was the first speaker. 
After speaking at length of the origins of religious 
forms he spoke of the forms themselves. He urged 
the necessity for the development of fellowship to 
the end that the strong and wise might unite to raise 
their mire-coyered brothers. Diversity in creed, but 
unity in deed, he said, was the demand of the hour. 
The Rey. Hunry Buancuarp defended the Unitarians 
from the charge of infidelity to their principles. Mr. 
Froruineuam stated that the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke was unable to be present, and he introduced 
the Rev. Brooxn Hxrrorp, who spoke pleasantly of 
some of the mistaken ideas of free religionists, 
claiming that there were many earnest, independent 
thinkers within the pale of Christianity. The Rev. 
Joun Weiss spoke briefly concerning the causes 
which led him and some others to leave Unitarian- 
ism. His remarks closed the discussion. 


———_o-——_ 


Ruapinc. —With reference to the appeal which 
readers of the Inquirer will observe in our Adyertis- 
ing columns, we are informed that an application for 
a grant in aid of the building fund for the proposed 
new church has been made by the local committee to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
that such application is now under consideration. 


Tue Irish Wesleyan Conference decided on Mon- 
day that in future the Conference should be consti- 
tuted of equal numbers of laymen and ministers. 


Biruiycuam.— Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, lately 
Mayor of Birmingham, and a well-known member 
of the Unitarian body, was returned without oppo- 
sition, last, Tuesday, as member of Parliament, in 
place of Mr. George Dixon, who has resigned. 
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THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 

The following interesting addresses—for which 
we had no room last week—were delivered at the 
eyening meeting of the Assembly, R. Preacocx, Hsq., 
in the chair. 

The Rey. R. A. Anustrone read the following 
paper on 

“ GONVICTIONS.”" 

He felt, he said, that conviction was a subject on 
which it was hardly necessary to speak, inasmuch as 
on this his first introduction to the Provincial As- 
sembly he had been deeply impressed with the fact 
that conviction was not an uncommon commodity in 
this neighbourhood—(laughter). In most meetings 
of Unitarians and Free Christians which it had 
hitherto been his fortune to attend a great deal of 
stress had been laid upon the great principle of free 
thought, a principle to which all present would ren- 
der a loyal.homage, a principle which had called 
forth the eloquence of many of the most eloquent 
lips in this and other countries, and dear to every 
one of them. At the same time, he thought they 
had sometimes been a_ little inclined, to for- 
get why free thought was valuable, sometimes 
a little inclined to look upon it rather as an 
end than as a means, and it appeared to him 
that the true value of free thought, like the true 
value of good fresh air, lay not so much in the mere 
breathing of it without anything further, as in the 
pbuilding up of the whole manhood which ought to 
result therefrom—(hear). They spoke of free 
thought, but he feared that they did not always re- 
flect what it was that thought was to be free from. 
‘As he took it, the free thought which they wanted was 
thought free from legal interference and social oblo- 
quy, but not freeing men from the duty of form- 
ing convictions; and he personally valued the 
free thought he enjoyed not so much for any 
secondary reasons as because it seemed to him to be 
the one condition under which men are likely to 
form convictions worth having. Many persons ap- 
peared to interpret free thought to mean freedom 
not to think. Free trade was never so understood 
ag to mean freedom not to trade, but freedom to 
carry our trade everywhere, and send our ventures 
over land and sea, and the value of free thought was 
that they might cover the universe of God’s moral 
and spiritual creation with their thought, kept back 
by no legislative or social interference whatever. 
Freedom of thought, then, did not mean freedom to 
abstain from thinking, and many great writers of 
recent times, such as Buckle, Lecky, and others, had 
shown with great power and force how necessary 
right thinking was to the progress, happiness, and 
morality of society; and he thought it followed from 
their writings that there could be no duty greater or 
more immediately affecting their lives than the duty 
of thought. Mr. Matthew Arnold had told the world 
that conduct formed three-fourths of life, and he 
(the speaker) feared that there were many of them 
who were inclined to think that for that reason it 
was most practical and sensible to apply them- 
selves exclusively to conduct, without caring for 
that intellectual basis on which conduct should be 
puilt up. If the happiness, welfare, and progress 
of society depended upon right thinking, it de- 
pended more than ever upon the convictions of 
the many than upon those of the few. They had, 
and had had, and should have great men amongst 
them who had great thoughts and master minds 
which could deal with mighty problems and handle 
them with ease, as the athlete grasps the ball; but 
they had a far greater multitude of little minds, and 
ag it was from those little minds that the great ma- 
jority of the world’s conduct had to emanate, there- 
fore it was on the convictions which animated those 
little minds that the conduct and consequently the 
welfare of the world mainly depended. Mr. Glad- 
stone had pointed out in that article for which he 
thought last week in London, and there that night 
every speaker might have passed him a vote of 
thanks, it had given a text for so many—that 
amongst the courses of thought which were to be 
observed and taken account of at the present time 
agnosticism must not be forgotten. It was a very 
grand word, but all that it meant was don’t-know- 
ism, and don’t-know-ism might be held by great 
minds or by little minds. The most recent apologist 
for it, Mr. Leslie Stephen, might.appear to the 
reader of his article in the Fortnightly Review to 
have arrived at his agnosticism from thinking over 

done. He (the speaker) ventured to say that the more 
public agnosticism, and the more general don’t-know- 
ism which preyailed so much in each section of so- 
ciety, proceeded from thinking under done or not done 
at all. It appeared to be too much the fashion to con- 
found good Liberalism with indifferentism—to ima- 


‘something more organic than development, and less 


gine there was something great and glorious and free | 
in neither knowing nor caring to know the truth in | 
matters social, political, theological, or spiritual. 
Many were the preachers of that “ Zeit-Geist” of 
which the Germans told them so much, and for 
which there was no good word in English. This 
‘‘ spirit of the time,” or current of the thought of 
the age, was a great, strong, and mighty stream, 
flowing out from the past history of our race—flow- 
ing on, no man could tell them whither—and for 
those who desired to form convictions to-day the 
great practical question was whether they would 
simply drift:upon the “ Zeit-Geist or whether they 
should be strong swimmers on it; whether they 
should be its creatures and its slaves carried hither 
and thither whithersoever it might list, or whether 
they would be its masters and subdue it to noble 
purposes. Auguste Comte, a man whose teachings 
he alluded to with diffidence, inasmuch as nineteen 
out of every twenty who ventured to cite his writ- 
ings misquoted not merely his words but the very 
spirit and essence of his thought, had told them 
(so he, at least, understood him) that no man had 
the right to give much of his time and energy to 
the pursuit of knowledge unless therefrom was to 
spring some benefit for the human race or for 
living creatures generally. If he had contented 
himself with laying down that principle it would 
have gained more and more upon the minds of 
thoughtful and earnest men; but, unfortunately, he 
ventured into illustration, and told them they were 
never to study any astronomy, except that of the 
sun, moon, and planets, because it was impossible 
anyone could ever acquire any knowledge of the re- 
moter stars, save of their mathematical relations— 
their magnitudes, velocities, and so forth. But no 
sooner had he laid down his pen than the great and 
wonderful discovery of spectrum analysis came 
upon the world, and men began to have a chemical 
knowledge of the stars as well. He (the speaker) 
did think, however, that the more deeply and earn- 
estly they thought of it the more they would come 
to hold with Comte, that the whole of their studies 
ought to have for their aim and end not merely 
truth for its own sake, but truth for the sake of 
their fellow-creatures—(applause)—and to this end 
it appeared to him they all required what was hard 
to get, some kind of general frame-work for their 
thoughts. It would not do merely to form convictions, 
or what they were pleased to call convictions, upon this 
problem, and that problem, without seeing or trying 
to see any connection between the two, to have one 
creed on the question of teetotalism, another on the 
diestablishment, another on questions of theology, 
another on questions of sociology and politics, and 
to have no binding cord running between these, no 
deep underlying or over-reaching consistency which 
should hold them all together. A man ought so to 
strive to frame his mind that when one knew his 
conviction on any one given problem, one should 
have at any rate some sort of guide to what were 
likely to be his convictions on other problems at 
first sight apparently disconnected. Their convic- 
tions on questions of the day, and on those larger 
questions which transcend the day, ought to be con- 
victions growing up out of some large frame of mind 
—some broad phase and great sphere of thought, 
into which, by gradual education, they had entered, 
or rather into which they had grown. They wanted, 
it appeared to him, to have consistency in their con- 
vietions—a framework for their thought—and if 


they had that it would give a unity, a harmony, & 
force, and a power to their conduct as conneeted with 
the various theories that they held. It was extraor- 
dinary to him, for instance, how many men pro- 
fessed to be good and sound Liberals, and yet had the 
most medly set of opinions upon all the practical pro- 
blems that presented themselves before Liberalism. 
He did not now insist upon their taking this view or 
that view of any given problem, but he found men 
whose views on one question were totally inconsis- 
tent with the frame of mind which he would have 
thought to be indicated by their views on some 
other question. The same in theology. Their con- 
victions were as far apart as China was from Peru. 
There ought to be a nationality, so to speak, an indi- 
viduality, a personality, about a man’s convictions 
through the whole range of his thought; and un- 
til a man could see and feel at once the guiding and 
underlying principle of his social, political, and reli- 
gious thought, that man had done no thinking 
worthy of the name at all. Again, the Germans 
had a word for the education of a man or of a race, 
“ Entwickelung,” which there was no true transla- 
tion of in English. This ‘‘Entwickelung” was 


mechanical. It was something more active and 
personal than growth, and, above all, something 
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more living than the mere building up of the indi- 
vilual b't by bit by the laying, as it were, of one 
brick up» another. The only living thought which 
could influence strongly the age in which they lived 
and the times,to come was the thought which was an 
‘ Entwickelung,” a growth of mind, a power of per- 
sonality having its roots deep down somewhere 
and bursting forth as a plant in natural growth. If 
men could arrive at any convictions that would 
bear such a description as this they would find 
their convictions were a greater power in them and 
a greater power outside them than they could be 
under any other circumstances whatever, and surely 
in this day, when so many great and spiritual revo- 
lutions were influencing men’s minds, when great 
problems were crying aloud for solution, every young 
man and woman, every person he saw there that 
night ought to strive prayerfully, earnestly, and so- 
lemnly to arrive at convictions on the great questions 
of religion, They were often told by their agnostic 
friends that knowledge on physical matters was pos- 
sible--that knowledge on spiritual matters was im- 
possible ; that a physical philosophy could be had, 
but a theological philosophy could not be had. But 
one who had written many beautiful words had, he 
thought, presented a true parallel between the way 
in which he could arrive at physical knowledge and 
the way in which they could arrive at religious know- 
ledge. Francis Newman traced out the parallel thus, 
in his Hebrew Theism :-— 


He who would watch the stars, the planets, and their 
satellites, 

Must keep his instruments in good state, and use 
them to advantage. 

And must interpret their indications with sound good 
sense, 

With a mind maturé and simple, unpreoceupied by 
superstition. 

And he who would study the morals and government 
of God, 

Must purify his conscience and apply it wisely. 

And must interpret its indications with sound good 
sense, 

With a mind mature and simple, unpreoccupied by 
superstition. 

The pure in heart will always know something of God, 

But from the perfection of the whole mind is the un- 
veiling of religious certainties. 


As he sped through beautiful Derbyshire the day 
before, on his way to mighty Manchester, he passed 
through deep ravines and beneath lofty crags; and 
everywhere there stood out the great, massive, per- 
petual rock forming God’s everlasting hills, while on 
its crest and up its sides there grew the grass of the 
season, and it seemed to him that that rock was as 
the truth of God—ever solid, ever massive, perpe- 
tual, enduring ; and that the grass of the spring and 
summer season was as the thoughts of men, who 
strove, and strove so largely in vain, to clothe the 
everlasting rock of the truth of God. That rock 
stood firm, perpetual, enduring for ever. . Here 
there might spring up the scarlet poppy growth of 
Rome, from which was distilled an opium—ravish- 
ing, captivating, but lulling and deadening to the 
higher powers of men. Elsewhere on that rock also 
grew for a while the brambles of evangelicalism, too 
barren of flower or fruit to do much for the healing 
of the nations; and there, too, there grew on it the 
waving corn of free Christianity. But everywhere 
and under all was God the rock, and while the seeds 
of men’s sowing might perish and be scattered to 
the winds, the word of the Lord endured for ever. 


‘BROAD CHURCHES.” 


The Rey. Joun Wricur, whose subject was 
“Broad Churches,” said he was not going to speak 
concerning that section of the Established Church 
in which they were all glad to believe there was much 
free thought, and a certain amount of free speech, and 
only wished that these might ofteuer culminate in 
free action. The Broad Church of which he now 
spoke was that Church of the future as yet only in 
embryo, but which Would appear in its full propor- 
tions before many generations had gone by. Though 
still beaten about by the storms of sectarian conflict, 


there were signs of the clouds breaking, and they 


sometimes saw instances even in the present day of 
theology and charity meeting and shaking hands ; 
and he predicted those instances would increase 
until even in their own day they might get a glimpse 
of the dove with the olive branch, and those who 
followed them might see the storm subside and the 
bow of promise standing in the pure sky. In regard 
to the breadth which he was endeavouring to de- 
soribe, it was first necessary to speak of it negatively. 
Very often in approaching a subject they had first 
to endeavour to remove erroneous conceptions about 
it. They generally found that any truth on which 
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they insisted was only a half truth, and to prevent. vour, 


while they were many in their theological con- 


its being carried too fw it was necessary that the | victions, to be more and more, threugh the whole 


other half should be dealt with. So while he fully 
agree with all Mr. Armstrong had said of the im- 
portance and the practical value of convictions, it 
was necessary that they should not cling so close to 
their own individual convictions as to ignore the 
right of others to have convictions of a totally op- 
posite character, or allow our zeal for our opinions 
to run intointolerance. The breadth of which hejwas 
speaking was not indifferentism or indecision, bat- 
tling between two opinions; it was not agnosticism 
which declared its own ignorance and gloried in its 
know-nothing-ism. Breadth of view was strictly 
compatible with the strongest individual conviction. 
They were, indeed, most unfrequently allied; and 
the man most narrow in his views was he who held 
those views, not as convictions, and because he had 
worked them out for himself, but because he had 
educational or hereditary prejudices which he had 
received from others. Positively speaking, this 
breadth of view included three principles. First, 
all theological belief should be treated as an in- 
dividual thing; that every man must be fully 
persuaded in his own mind; that they had no 
right to hold their belief on the word of any other, 
or to ask any other to hold his belief on their word. 
They had no right to legislate for the beliefs of 
communities, or classes, or churches, or sects. _ Se- 
condly, they must not allow any difference of theo- 
logical opinion to affect their kindly and brotherly 
feeling. Thirdly, they must not allow those theo- 
logical differences to interfere with religious fellow- 
ship. They had got into the habit of thinking that 
every man must be content to remain in his own 
household of faith, and that it was asking too much 
to expect the Protestant and Catholic, the Unitarian 
and Trinitarian, orthodox and heterodox, to attempt 
to have anything like religious fellowship ;: but that 
arose from the erroneous state of feeling into which 
their unhappy sectarian differences had driven 
them, and it must be rectified to admit of the 
Broad Church to which would lead their minds to 
aspire. He was not urging that theology was un- 
important. As long as theology was individual, 
and at the same time scientific, it was the no- 
blest pursuit to which the mind could be turned, 
and was of practical benefit to any person to pos- 
sess. The members of any congregation must have 
a certain amount of theological agreement in order 
to make their united worship spiritually beneficial 
to the whole; but this was not to be arrived at by 
questions or catechism as to what each believed. 
So also with congregations. The Broad Church 
which they hoped to see would be a Church consist- 
ing of congregations of various theological views, 
who desired so to be united, and in those congrega- 
tions there would be members who might differ in 
mauy minor points, so long as they found they could 
worship and work together. But it might be said 
such congregations must have something in common. 
They must have liberty in common; they must not 
lay down any verbal creed, must not raise any 
standard of infallibility, whether it be a pope or a 
book, They must have religiousness, and a rever- 
ence for Jesus Christ. That was not a creed, but a 
feeling. So soon as they began to define what reli- 
giousness was they got amongst the creeds. They 
might have a number of persons all agreed in reli- 
gious reverence but with different ideas as to the 
object of that reverence. They themselves were a 
Broad Church. A great number of them, by the 
merey of God, had the blessing of being Unitarians, 
but it would be entirely in keeping with the history 
and constitution of that Assembly for any Church 
of Trinitarian doctrines to join it. They had 
the nucleus of a Broad Church, and if they 
clung to the principles on which that Assembly was 
constituted, and endeavoured to extend gradually 
beyond its borders the unity of the spirit which was 
so beautifully alluded to in Mr. Darbishire’s resolu- 
tion that morning, it would be attended with the 
happiest results. They would say perhaps that this 
was a beautiful dream. It was better to have a 
beautiful dream than always to have before them 
ugly realities. He believed it might be realised. 
The State Church was one of the greatest hindrances 
in the way of this diffusion of charity. Theology 
and charity long separated might once more meet 
and join hand in hand, and might teach them that 
as they were all but fellow pilgrims for a short period 
in this world, and all thought they were tending to 
a better world, they need not quarrel on the way. 
They need not like a man less because he thought 
differently from them; they need not think that 
heaven was to be peopled by the believers in one 
creed, or that earth was intended exclusively for the 
manifestation of any one religion, but should endea- 


Christian Church, one in their faith, 


in their love, 
and in their life—(applause). 


THEORY AND PRACTICE: OR WORKERS AND THINKERS. 

The following is the address delivered by the Rey. 
HK. M. Gexpart, M.A. :— 

One man seems to find the end of his being and 
the salvation of his soul in thinking how mankind 
might be better than they are rather than setting to 
work to make them so, in discussing the evils of so- 
ciety rather than in putting them to rights, in trying 
to hammer out in the laboratory of his brain some 
consistent and intelligible theory of the universe, of 
God and man, of destiny and duty, of happiness and 
misery, of virtue and of vice, of truth and untruth, sin 
and holiness, in clearing up ideas, in criticising re- 
ceived opinions, in challenging, comparing and cor- 
recting accepted definitions, in interrogating the 


meanings of words, in devising materials, and sug- 


gesting lines of action rather than in carrying for- 
ward ready-made schemes of philanthropy. Another 
is all for doing, for being up and stirring, for attacking 
acknowledged abuses, overthrowing discovered errors 
and putting principles to the proof; applying rather 
than inventing, working rather than thinking—for 
strenuous performance rather than profound medi- 
tation. These two classes are too often tempted to 
look on each other with something of mutual sus- 
picion, which again not unfrequently reacts in pro- 
fitless self-accusation. The one has a constant mis- 
giving that the other is blindly busy, yet not with- 
out a secret envy of his palpable success. Thelatter 
is impatient for results, while his neighbour is em- 
ployed in weighing abstract possibilities and caleu- 
lating contingent chances. But taking the world at 
large—I mean the better part of the world, that part 
that is earnestly concerned not to spend a vain 
existence of mere frivolity and self-pleasing—I can- 
not but think that the tendency is upon the whole 
unduly to depreciate thought, and unduly to glorify 
action ; because action strikes the eye, whereas the 
profoundest thoughts are most like the modest 
violet,— 
Down in a deep and shady dell, 
Half hidden from the view. 

What it seems to me we ought to recognise here as 
in other spheres of human enterprise, and what the 
majority of men are rather slow to recognise, is the 
downright necessity in this respect of a real divi- 
sion of labour. No man despises the shipwright, 
nor the riveter, nor the rope-twister, nor the gail- 
maker, because he is not » mariner. No man is 
angry with the architect the contractor, or the 
master builder because he his not to be seen, except 
ina very primitive state of society, indeed, with a 
hod of bricks upon his shoulder. No man thinks 
it any reproach to the manufacturer of optical in- 
struments that he is not the Astronomer Royal. 
Nor is the mechanic accustomed to bewail his fate, 
or to listen to the lectures of well-meaning friends, 
because he does not man the engine and drive the 
railway train. And the same thing holds good vice 
versa. And yet Unitarians at large, who as a class 
comparatively speaking, of course, and with many 
individual exceptions, are predominantly thinkers— 
are blamed and blame themselves because they do 
not do as much work in reforming drunkards and 
thieves, or rather in trying to reform them—a not 
unimportant distinction too frequently overlooked— 
as some other Christians do. And over and above 
all this there is a tendency among Unitarians them- 
selves to decry abstruse speculative teaching, to call 
for more “pastoral work,” more concrete effort 
among their ministers in the way of Sunday-schools 
and general visitation; and I might go further than 
that, and say that there is also a disposition among 
ministers themselves to altogether outstrip the 
laity in their expectations and demands upon 
themselves in this regard, and thus seriously to 
injure, as I fear, their real but less recognised 
usefulness in other and deeper—I do not say 
by any means on that account more important— 
matters. 

Non omnia possumus omnes—we cannot all do 
everything—a lesson we are very slow to learn, yet 
a lesson which not learning we run considerable risk 
of doing very little, and of thinking perhaps still 
less, except the hurry, and the bustle, and the mud- 
dle, and the maze of constantly distracted attention 
is to be dignified by the name of thought. There 
are, no doubt, individuals of giant strength amongst 
us whose physical and mental vigour must give them 
an elasticity of body and of soul that is able to 
spring at a bound from the pulpit to the parlour, 
from the study to the street, without either sense of 
incongruity or symptoms of exhausted force. Paul 
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himself was perhaps at once the greatest theorist 
that the Church has ever known, and of all men the 
most active that ever lived. But then be it always 
remembered he was active in one or two very simple 
lines of effort. He preached in the highways of hu- 
manity the Gospel he had mused on in the wild, and 
steadily worked at tent-making to earn his daily bread. 
But what would have become of Paul if he had tried 
his hand at our modern church work, as it is called, at 
Sunday schools and day-schools, and ragged schools, 
and medical dispensaries, and charity organisation, is 
more than most of us tan tell. As it was he left 
his doctrines with many a contradict’on unrecon- 
ciled, with many a crudity uncancelled, to be deve- 
loped and harmonised by a more leisurely posterity. 
It is right to demand of the preacher of righteous- 
ness that he shall not belie his public utterance in 
his private life, that he shall not storm and swear in 
his own family, that he shall not cheat, nor lie, nor 
be a glutton, nor a drunkard, but is it right to ex- 
pect that he shall be always busy in what the world 
calls ‘‘ good works?” that he shall sit on number- 
less committees, and call at numberless houses, and 
inquire into cases of destitution, and be the prime- 
mover and mainspring of every useful scheme? 

And while the mysteries of creation stare us, too 
often unheeded, in the face, and the follies of tract 
distributors and the vagaries of self-constituted al- 
moners tell so loudly against the value of uncritical 
and uncriticised practice, shall he be deemed to have 
wasted his life, who has helped but a soul here and 
there to solve, or even to recognise, the perplexities 
of existence, or hold a candle to the pitfalls that en- 
compass the path of the just ? 

Ee 


Tue Rey. Kentisu Bacue.—We understand that 
the Rev. Kentish Bache, who has just retired from 
the pastorate of the Unitarian Chapel at Moreton- 
hampstead, intends to take orders in the Church of 
England. Mr. Bache’s nine years’ ministry had 
been passed at Moreton. The chapel in which he 
has officiated is one of the endowed Presbyterian 
foundations that have lapsed into Unitarianism. 
Probably no minister who has occupied the pulpit 
of the chapel for a century past has departed less 
from the doctrines of the original founders than he 
who has just left it. Mr, Bache’s affection for the 
Church of England is not the growth of yesterday. 
He seems to have been moved to active interest in 
the affairs of the National Establishment by the un- 
scrupulous hostility displayed towards the Church in 
Ireland during the election of 1868. He then op- 
posed the Radical candidate for East Deyon on the 
special ground of Mr. Wade’s support of the pro- 
posed spoliation of the Irish Church, and since then 
has boldly and persistently set himself against Non- 
conformist aggression, and in favour of the cause of 
civil and religious freedom with which the Church is 
identified. In our own columns, and inthe eolumns 
of Church Defence and other journals, he has ably 
advocated the Church’s cause, and combated the po- 
licy of political Dissent. Few men have done more than 
he has to expose the hollowness of the Burials Bill 
agitation championed by Mr. Osborne Morgan, and on 
several occasions he has spoken out manfully in 
vindication of the Church at meetings of the religi- 
ous body with which he was associated. And he has 
rendered this service without fee or reward, impelled 
only by the earnestness of his nature and the depth 
of his convictions. Not very long since he came for- 
ward voluntarily to defend the Birmingham clergy 
from the calumnies of Priestley and his admirers ; 
and amongst the pamphlets he has issued may be 
mentioned his defence of St. John’s Gospel against 
Dr. Davidson, and his well-reasoned answer to the 
Duke of ‘Somerset’s sceptical work, which answer 
first appeared in the Exeter Gazette, and has had a 
very extensive circulation. Mr. Bache is the sonof a 
Unitarian minister of the old school, long resident in 
Birmingham, and is a comparatively young man, 
highly educated and accomplished, and likely to 
prove an able and energetic son of the Church of his 
adoption. In this county he has won the esteem of 
every Churchman who has had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, or known him only through his writ- 
ings, and how his Moreton congregation valued him 
may be judged from the circumstance that, though 
they were well aware of his staunch devotion to the 
Church of England, they unanimously requested him 
to withdraw his resignation and continue their 
minister.—Exeter Gazette. 

A Reat Suamer Deuicaoy.—Rose's Lime Juice Corptat 
mixed with water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or 
potash, cooling and refreshing, or blended with spirits it 
Supplies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sus- 
taining exertion and cxtremely wholesome, Sold every- 
where, Purchasers should be careful to order Rose's 
Lime Juice Cordial, all others being imitations,—Whole- 
sale Stores, 11, Curtain-road, Finsbury, 
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The Hiberal Mulpit, 


HISTORICAL GENESIS OF THE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, 


Tho Rev. T. W. Frecxenton, of Unity Church, 
Islington, delivered discourse in that place on a 
recent Sunday upon ‘The Historical Genesis of the 
“Unitarian Church.” He said that free rationalistic 
religious thought was characteristic of the Unitarian 
party; and that, inasmuch as it claimed to be a 
Christian Church, there should be traceable some 
clear line of continuity linking it with all Christian 
history. It was no part of their plan to cut them- 
selves rudely off from the past, or to begin de novo 
the construction of a religious philosophy; rather 
on the contrary they rejoiced, and were proud to 
belong to the Universal Church, and to stand in 
direct descent, from all its glorious, if troubled, past. 
There were Unitarians who thought that the justifi- 
cation of their position was to be sought in direct 
Scriptural authority, and that all they held and 
taught could be found in the New Testament, or, at 
least, in the personal teachings of Jesus; but for 
himself he could not accept this as representing all 
the facts. It was doubtful whether the Scriptures 
could be fairly quoted for all that they believed, and 
still more doubtful whether some of the things they 
denied were not actually taught there, at least by 
implication, as the truth. Be that as it might, they 
could not more effectually pronounce their own con- 
demnation than by assuming that no progress had 
taken place in religious thought since the time of 
Jesus and his apostles. 

If asked to define Unitarianism, he would say, 
that it was Christianity as Jesus taught it; plus the 
religious thought and discovery of the whole of 
Christian history. Almost within jthe present gene- 
ration we had seen the birth and growth of a new 
philosophic conception which compelled a re-con- 
sideration of the whole course of history, and the 
whole development of thought. The doctrine of 
evolution, to which he alluded, although it could not 
be exactly said to be received as yet amongst proven 
things, had yet advanced beyond mere theory to the 
dignity of a good working hypothesis. It had already 
thrown an almost unhoped for light upon a thousand 
puzzling matters, and darted the threads of its 
luminous simplicity through the whole range of hu- 
man thought; and had, in a quarter of a century, 
created a literature, which for variety and extensive- 
ness in all civilised languages stood unequalled. It 
was not conceivable that so splendid and profound a 
generalisation, and one which had such a capability 
of almost universal application, should stand clear 
of religious thought, and of the forms of expression 
such thought took in the world. And if it were in- 
deed true that all human activity, no less than all 
natural phenomena, were subject to some such great 
law, it could not be that religion, in relative human 
conception, in logical expression, or in ecclesiastic 
form, should remain unmoved for two thousand 
years. Nor could it be tolerated that in all questions 
respecting these things we should continually be 
going back, and seeking to restore the conditions of 
some far past time. . What they claimed for the 
Church of their faith was this, that it was the natural 
and healthy development of the principles incul- 
cated by Jesus; and that it was not an altogether 
unfit representative of that tree, the small seed of 
which Jesus sowed so long ago, but which had now 
grown great, and all the fowls of the air were flock- 
ing to lodge in the branches thereof. ; 

The preacher then proceeded to speak of the great 
principles which determine the Unitarian position, 
which he stated to be “the truthful exercise of the 
human reason in matters of religion—the right and 
duty of personal judgment and conviction—the 
supremacy of the personal conscience—the imma- 
nent presence and the perennial inspiration of God 
—the recognition of the law of progress even in the 
highest things—the justification of man in the 
sight of God by sincerity of thought and righteous- 
ness of life, and the exercise of charity and brother- 
hood towards all men. He affirmed that there was 
not one of these which could not be found, at least 
in its germ, in the teachings and life of Jesus ; some 
of them for ages before him; and that there never 
had been a period when these things had not been 
asserting themselves in conflict with the spurious 
authority of dogmatic creeds and churches. 

Mr. Freckelton then traced this conflict through 
the whole course of Christian history, and showed 
how it had been the moving element in all times of 
reform and renewal of religious life, how some point 
of it had been the heresy of each age, and the ac- 
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cepted doctrine of the next; and how there was 
hardly a single great name in the annals of religious 
progress which had not been tainted by some heresy, 
so called, which had been a renewed life to the 
Christian Church. He then proceeded to show that 
at this present time, and in all the conflict between 
science and the newer philosophic thought with re- 
ligion, there was no possibility of reconciliation of 
the two, except upon the basis of Unitarian or Ra- 
tionalist religious thought ; and he maintained, what 
he affirmed the whole aspect of Christendom indi- 
cated to-day, that just in proportion as any Church 
found itself able to deal with the rising intelligence, 
and to harmonise itself with the advancing science 
of the age, it would be found to be interpenetrated 
with the spirit of Unitarian or Rationalist methods 
of religious thought. The discourse was. concluded 
by an appeal to the Unitarians themselves to be 
equal to their privileges; and to the duties de- 
manded of them, alike by their heritage from the 
past, and by the claims of the present time. 


CANON CARTER ON FENELON. 


The second of the new series of lectures at St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, on ‘‘ Companions for the Devout 
Life,” was delivered on Sunday afternoon by the 
Rey. T. T. Carter, of Clewer, whose subject was the 
“« @uvres Spirituelles ” of Fénélon. 


Selecting as a text 1 John iv. 16, “He that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God in him,” 
which he afterwards said might be taken as the 
motto of Fénélon’s works, Mr. Carter commenced by 
pointing out that there are characters so true to the 
genius of Christianity that, although not of the same 
communion and opposed on important points of be- 
lief, we feel them to be of one heart and one mind 
with ourselves. It is not, as some, vainly seeking to 
reconcile the sad divisions of Christendom, would 
persuade us, that religion and theology are entirely 
distinct things, the one being of the heart and mind 
the other only of the schools; but that there may be 
so much common ground of faith, and the one spirit 
who is at work under the differences which exist 
may so harmonise them in their inner principles, 
that a substantial agreement is formed, notwithstand- 
ing the dogmatic distinctions seemingly so irrecon- 
cilable. Of no one in the Roman communion, Mr. 
Carter continued, can this be said more truly than 
of Fénélon, Channing said of him that “ though 
he believed in an infallible Church he listened to the 
voice of God within him ;” and, alluding to preju- 
diced anti-Romanists, added that ‘‘such a man is 
enough to place within one’s charity the whole body 
to which he belonged.” Indeed, great as the posi- 
tion which Fénélon’s genius and character won for 
him among his own people, yet, through the blight 
which the condemnation of the Papal Court and the 
persecution of Louis XIV. cast upon him, it has 
so happened that the reverence and love felt for him 
outside his own communion have seemed to exceed 
that which has been felt for him within it. Giving 
a passing glance at Fénélon as a literary man, on the 
ground that literary style is a part of character, Mr. 
Carter pointed to the qualities which distinguish the 
French language—its fine power of analysis, its 
subtle and graphic distinction of sentiment—as 
having never been more perfectly combined with 
high spiritual thought and intimate knowledge of 
the human heart than in his writings. Of his ca- 
reer the preacher gave a brief summary, speaking of 
his high birth and refined education; his training 
for the priesthood at the College of St. Sulpice, to 
which he afterwards returned as a lecturer on the 
Holy Scriptures; his interviews with Bossuet, then 
at the zenith of his fame, leading to a share in the 
conferences at Issy; his mission work among the 
Huguenots, which he alone carried on without the 
aid of dragoons ; his ten years’ direction of a convent 
of nuns, when he gained intimate experience of the 
inner life of souls; his long service as preceptor of 
the Princes of France, when he lived in the closest 
intercourse with the Court; the latter portion of his 
days, spent in his diocese; and then, lastly, the time 
when he gained the one thing wanting to complete 
his experiences of -life—what he himself once said 
of Pelisson, that ‘‘ to show all his virtues he needed 
only to be unfortunate ;” his disgrace at Court, and 
his condemnation as a teacher of error; his meek 
submission to his troubles haying called forth Pope 
Innocent’s remark that ‘‘ Fénélon erred through 
excess of the love of God, while Bossuet, his anta- 
gonist, sinned through lack of love for his neigh- 
bour.” After a sketch of the times in which he lived 
—when the philosophy of Descartes, asserting the 
great principle of the soul’s innate primary ideas had 
broken down the technical formality into which the 
scholastic system in its decline had sunk; when the 
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Jansenist controversy dealing so earnestly with the 
doctrines of grace had awakened the evangelical 
side of Divine truth which had been obscured by 
the excessive dogmatism of Roman theology ; when 
the Mystical teaching had grown to its height; and 
when there were also principles stirring as to con- 
stitutional freedom and true human fellowship which 
in his ‘‘Telemachus” Fénélon developed — the 
preacher pointed out that all these conspiring ele- 
ments of thought were at work in his mind, although 
whatever he imbibed from them was held in harmony 
with the faith to which he always adhered with a 
profound submission, so that, as Channing said of 
him, ‘though a Catholic, he was essentially free.” 
Coming to the ‘* Giuvres Spirituelles,” Mr. Carter 
pointed out that they were neither written nor in- 
tended for publication—a fact which marks their 
reality and explains their peculiarly personal cha- 
racter—and that only after his death they were col- 
lected for publication. Yet there is in them a no- 
ticeable completeness of arrangement, the earlier 
part treating of matters of faith, the latter of de- 
tails of practice. The opening treatise on the Ex- 
istence of God was written for his pupil, the Duke 
of Burgundy ; the succeeding treatises on the Faith 
and Worship of God, the Immortality of the Soul, 
Free-will, &c., were written in an effort to convert 
the infidel Duke of Orleans; and the rest of the 
papers were mainly letters of private counsel and 
advice. The most abstruse parts, said the preacher, 
are characterised by a very remarkable union of 
sentiment and reasoning, and show the rich exube- 
rance of a mind greatly attracted to metaphysics, 
yet with a constant action of self-restraint accom- 
modating an expression of his thought to simple 
minds, love to God and man, describing the sphere 
of thought in which he elaborated his ideas. Pro- 
ceeding with a rapid analysis of the first two 
books, Mr. Carter showed how Fénélon proved the 
existence of God by conclusions drawn partly from 
the human mind and partly from nature, and that 
while in England Locke and his followers were at 
the time teaching that the mind of man was a mere 
blank paper on which ideas were formed only through 
the agency of the senses, thus preparing the way 
for the cold scepticism of Hume, Fénélon had laid 
firm hold of the great principle of innate ideas, and 
showed how incontrovertibly out of man’s own con- 
sciousness was to. be evolved the knowledge of the 
Infinite God. Having quoted extensively from his 
works, Mr. Carter passed on to give illustrations of 
Fénélon’s views of the extent of the workings of the 
grace of God, on which he agreed with St. Augus- 
tine, that ‘ God gives to every man a primary germ 
of grace, intimate, and secret, which mixes imper- 
ceptibly with the reason and enables him to advance, 
little by little, from reason to faith ;” and in accord- 
ance with these large-hearted and simple but pro- 
found views of life and of the love of God Fénélon 
developed the principle that religion is centred in 
the heart, and that not merely outward worship, but 
also all outward acts are symbols of what is within. 
In his letters of counsel Mr. Carter pointed to three 
main characteristics as pervading Fénélon’s practical 
teaching; the love of God, by which he understands 
always having the same will as God, and which hence 
includes love to man; the crucifixion of self, and 
the endurance of the cross; and in connection with 
these the preacher offered some cautions against the 
errors into which the author fell. He aspired after 
a kind of disinterestedness inconsistent with our pre- 
sent state, and laid himself open to Bossuet’s charge 
that his ‘“‘love was opposed to the essence of love, 
which always desires the enjoyment of its object, as 
well as to the nature of man, who necessarily desires 
happiness.” The preacher also blamed Fénélon’s 
exaggerated view of self-love, in which he failed to 
appreciate the law which constitutes our motive 
powers, to act each after its own kind; and that the 
wrong is not in their acting as they are moved but in 
their acting against God’s will. In conclusion the 
preacher paid a high tribute to the book, which was, 
he considered, suited not so much to the earlier as 
to the more advanced stages of spiritual growth; and 
added that to those who desire to probe the most 
subtle and clinging sins and miseries of the inner 
life it is invaluable; that to the sufferer it opens a 
path to the noblest forms of devotion and self-sacri- 


fice; that it speaks specially to the educated, the re-' 


fined, and the courtly, and, at the same time, sup- 
plies most wholesome instruction to the devoted and 
contemplative; and that, without affirming it to be 
faultless in all the principles assumed, it presents 
with a force and a beauty surpassed by none if 
equalled by any other devotional work some of the 
noblest and most essential as well as’ the sweetest 
st most affecting constituents of a life in union with 
od. 
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‘Who shall say that the most re- 
probate of sinners, under all the circumstances of igno- 
tance, temptation, example and vicious habit, constitu- 
tional frailty and overpowering passions, 
done, proportionally to his capabilities, 
his calling effectual ?’ 


as, notwithstanding the numerous attempts from the 
time of the Gnostics and St. 


treatment of religious subjects from the routine repeti- 
which congregations, 


The Patriot is anxious about th 
French Reformed Church :— 

“ Broad-Churchmanship, which has its hindrances in 
this country, is at this moment in full and unhindered 
levelopment in the French Reformed Church. On a 
this month, the Protestant 
in the Rue Roquepine, 


6 state of the 


f the General Secretary 
[. A. Blanche. The sub-director of culles non-catho- 
ques, M. Sayous, was also there, 
tembers of the Central Council 
fhurch. At the hour fixed for the 
le service, Pastor Grandpierre ascended the pulpit, and 
{ter invoking the Divine help, said :— 

“*Tn the name of the thrice 
ad Holy Spirit, and for the service of the Reformed 
hurch of Paris, f i 
turch, and I declare it, from this time forth, consecrated 


? 


mple, I ask my God that thig Divine Word may be, 
d continue for ever, the basis of the religious 
from this day forth, and ag 
ag as the walls of this edifice which we are about to 
hseerate to God shall remain standing; for it is 
‘itten—and this is- the saying of our Lord and 
wiour Jesus Chris 
tay, but My Word shall not pass away,’ ” 
 Grandpierre also read a few passages from Scripture, 
d, after the assembly had sung a hymn, offered the 
dieatory prayer, in which, with great emotion, he 
ked God that the words of faithful ministers might 
ways satisfy the varied wants of the multitudes who 
ould, from time to time, be found within those walls. 
lis was followed by a few words explanatory of the|! 
itory of the building, and of the position of Protest- 
tism in Paris at the present moment, as compared | 
th the past. This concluded the dedicatory portion of 
2 service,and immediately Pastor Coquerel, senior, as- 
ided the pulpit to deliver the inaugural sermon, taking 
‘his text the words, ‘Endezyouring to keep the unity 
the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ The object of the 
Course was to show that as there are two forms of 
wistianity, the one based on authority, and the other 
liberty, peace cannot reiga in the Church unless the 
Jest liberty is accorded, 
nions the most diverse and contradictory 
roughout this was the continuous strain of discourse | 
the very pulpit from which, but a few min 
» eathest prayer had gone forth that the voice of | * 


wroclaiming the great doctrines of salvation through 
us Christ ! M. Grandpierre wishes the pulpit to be 
@ exclusively for the proclamation of 
trine; his 
ald be open for the Setting forth of any and every 


y or latitudinarianism prevails in the 
ther both haye, 


State is 


commencement of | th, 


that while prayer is thus impotent in external nature, 
it may react with beneficent power upon the human 
mind. That prayer produces its effect, 


the law of conservation itself, but it will probably be 
found to illustrate that law in its ultimate expansions. 
+. 5 and, in| And 

mpany with all Christians now assembled within this | form 
putting the intellect to shame, 
teaching | which they now waste, 
butt to the scorner, 
outward life.” 


t—“ Heaven and earth shall pass | ey 


relation to the Archbisho 
against the Cattle Plague. 


Prayer for Rain; and, the service ended, was asked by 
‘the farmers why he had done it, as rain would destroy 
the wheat-crop? The good man 


nips! So it is—such and such-like prayers are offered 


and often to the injury of our neighbours, if granted. 
The Bishop of Oxford prays God t 
the cattle! Would it not be better for man ta lift his 
hand to apply the remedy which his 
to use the means which God has given him, to cure the i 
Cattle Plague ? 


Evangelical the means given to us, Q 
M. Coquerel, u hat i¢| 1 God listened to the prayers of mankind, order and 

. cd 5 EG harmony would be banished from the universe, and the 
immutable law of nature, ordained by perfect wisdom, 


fluenced by the intercessions, the complaints, the 


Portion of the population, | ives the following general estimate of his literary 


a3 now, their respective advocates, youth may fear lest in their estimate of him now they 
i his | should seem to be mere praisers of the past, and yet, if 
in the cause of peace they were to call him the greatest thinker whom Britain 
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this, we should ask, whom would you place by his side 2 

\ What one man would you name who has thrown upon 
.the world so great a mass of original thinking—has 
, contributed so many new thoughts on the most impor- 
tant subjects? His mind was a very seed-field of ideas, 
of which many have gone to enrich the various 
departments of thought, literary, philosophieal, political, 

_ and religious; while others still lie embedded in his 
' works, waiting for those who may still turn them to use, 
And all he wrote was in the interest of man’s 
“higher nature, true to his best aspirations. The 
_ one effort of all his works was to build up truth from 
i the spiritual side. He brought all his transcendent 
t Wyte yePowers of intellect to the help of the heart, and soul, 
organised hypocrisy, at which the. eek _and spirit of man against the tyranny of the under- 
t oat », Standing, that understanding which eyer strives to 
pierre, M. Rognon, and other champions of orth limit truth within its own definite conceptions, and re- 
I We know how strenusy: »» jects whatever refuses to Square with these. This 
their efforts to get men of their own views electeduddiec:side of philosophy, as it is the deepest, is also the most 
various offices in the Church as they become vacant, > 4°difficult to build up. Just as in bridging some broad 
But the honour of: tiver, that part of the work which has to be done 

Master demands of them a very different behaviowk © » “oy substructions and piers beneath the water is much more 
quite another policy. Something more is ‘chet ~~ aborious and important, while it strikes much less upon 


siastical denomination, 


nothing but an 
and infidel will 


energetic, and scheniys,. ihe Senses, than the arches which are reared in open 

’-* laylight; so the side of truth which holds by 
ve. “4 he seen and the tangible, which never quits clear-cut 
The Portnightly Review has an able article, /. onceptions, and refuses to acknowledge whatever will 
the pen of Professor Tyndall, on the “ Constittiz’ _ 0b come within these, is much more patent and 
of the Universe.” The following are his conely,, lausible, and, in this country, at least is more 


however well-arranged and = 
2 
i. 


——— 


words :— rf ‘kely to command the _Suffrages of the majority. 
“On eae he advocates of this doctrine experienced for a time a 
interes * Ber eas tief reaction, caused by the influence of Coleridge ; for 


legeneration he turned the tide against them ; butagain 
‘ey are mustering in full force, and bid fair to become 
asters of the position. Their chief teachers haye for 
ime time, by the merits it must be owned, of their works, 
come all but paramount in the most ancient seats of 
“*arning. In Oxford, for instance, the only two living 
authors a knowledge of whose works is imperatively re~ 
tired of candidates for highest honours, belong to this 


oes *Saool. And there is no counteractin authority speaking 
© same breath they petition for the performance off i! re i g y S| g 


5 i fs .,|-tom the opposite, that is, the spiritual side of philosophy, 
miracles. They ask for fair weather and for rain, byl because no such living voice is amongst us. Whenever 


,| Such a thinker shall arise, he will have to take up the 
| work mainly where Coleridge left it. In the foundations 
laid, and the materials collected by Coleridge, he will find 
the best helps which British thought affords towards 
building up the much-needed edifice of a spiritual philo- 
sophy. And not for the philosophy only, but for the 
general literature and the politics of our time, what 
words of admonition would we haye had if he had been 
still present with us! In his own day the oracles of 
Liberalism reserved for him their bitterest raillery, and 
he repaid them with contempt. He would hardly, we 
imagine, have been more popular with the dominant 
Liberalism of our time, nor would he have accorded to 
it much greater respect, Before the intellectual idols of 
the hour, whateyer names they bear, he would not, we 
conceive, very readily haye bowed down. Rather he 
would have shown to them their own short-comings, a3 
seen in the light of a more Catholic and comprehensive 
wisdom. Who can doubt this, when he regards either 
the spirit of his works, so deep-thoughted and reverent, 
so little suited for popularity, or the attitude in which 
he stood towards all the arbiters of praise in his own 
generation ?” 


a3 much an infringement of the 
law of conservation as the granting of the other. 
be permanent, he prays for 
But this does not close his eyes to the facet, 


benign or other- 


wise, upon him who prays, is not only as indubitable as 


if our spiritual authorities could only devise a 
in which the heart might express itself without 
they may utilise a power 
and make prayer, instead of a 
the potent inner supplement of noble 


Several correspondents of the Examiner are dis- 
ssing the question of “ Providence and Prayer,” in 
p of Canterbury’s Prayer’ 
“A Layman” writes !— © 
“Last year a clergyman in Sussex offered up the 


The Times protests against the opening of places 
of amusement in Londonfon Sunday, on the following 


was sorry, but had grounds :— 


istened to a parishioner who wanted rain for his tur- 
“How much we all owe to the obseryanco of Sunday 
it would be difficult to estimate. In this city to great 
numbers of men it is an absolute necessity. It is pro- 
bably the only institution which prevents work from 
becoming continuous. Such are the daily increasing 
demands of labour that to many men without this en- 
forced break life would become one perpetual whirl of 
occupation. The sudden change of thought, the universal 
break, the pause in every business, afford a refreshment to 
the mind scarcely less than that of sleep to the body, 
and gives opportunities for family intercourse and for 
quict reflection which it would be impossible otherwise 
to obtain. The artisan, above all, whose business does 
not follow him to his home, may spend a quiet day with 
his family in complete relaxation. We may be allowed 
to think that the day has had an influence on our national 
‘character, and contributed a sobriety, a steadiness, and 
fa thoughtfulness to it which it would otherwise have 
fwanteds cern). 5 In the case of working men 
especially, we would by all means have them get away 
on Sundays from the confinement, the bad air, and the 
gloom of their narrow courts and crowded rooms into 
the parks, and into the country; but don’t let them at- 
tempt a useless search after quiet and refreshment in 
stuffy museums and thronged galleries. There is now, 
it should be added, not the least exeuse for pretending 
that Sundays are the only times on which they can see 
such places. It is easy both to see and to know that 
they are every year obtaining more holidays, and spend- 
ing them during summer in trips into the country. 
Saturday afternoon is fast becoming a regular half- 
holiday, and, with the hours of work which are now 
common among working men we doubt whether they 


as during this century produced, they would be but | Rave not quite as many opportunities for seeing such 


ip from the narrow yiew of our own selfish interests, 
o lift His hand from 


head had discovered, 


“We may bless God for His 


perfect faith and resigna- 
uffer patiently, and to use 
than to complain by prayer ? 


by a capricious Being, in- 


and the weakness of His creatures,” 


ee 


in an article on Coleridge, 


“Those who remember what Coleridge was to their 


content to give the money, and buy the} stating the simple truth, Por if any should gainsay sights as the harder-worked classes above them, 
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ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


~ Laud is one of the many persons whose character has 
never been fairly studied, because his name has been 
made into a kind of symbol by two parties fiercely 
opposed to each other. Lord Macaulay, in his review 
of Hallam’s Constitutional History—written, it is true, 
when he was twenty-seven years of age—breaks out 
into the following characteristic expressions :—‘ For 
Laud we entertain a more unmitigated contempt than 
for any other character in our history. The fondness 
with which a portion of our Church regards his memory 
can be compared only to that perversity of affection 
which sometimes leads a mother to select the monster 
or the idiot of the family as the object of her especial 
affection.” The Parliament should have sent him to 
Oxford to continue “ that incomparable Diary which we 
never sce without forgetting the vices of his heart in the 
imbecility of his intellect.” . . . ‘“Contemptuous mercy 
was the only vengeance which it became the Parliament 
to take on such a ridiculous old bigot.” There is a con- 
siderable dash of the Cambridge Union about this; but 
it seems to Haye expressed not unfairly the deliberate 
opinion of Lord Macaulay. On the other hand, the 
“portion of our Church ” referred to has been of a dia- 
metrically opposite opinion. In his preface to Laud’s 
Diary (which is adorned with pictures of stiff little 
angels saying their prayers and other quasi-ascetic 
devices) Dr. Newman draws a picture of Laud which, 
if quieter and in better taste than Lord Macaulay’s—it 
was written in 1839, when Dr. Newman was nearly 
forty years old—is quite as strong in the opposite direc- 
tion. Laud is described as a Christian of the primitive 
type, ‘cast in a mould of proportions that are much 
above our own, and of stature akin to the elder days of 
the Church.” There is some speculation as to whether 
he was technically a martyr, aud the writer inclines to 
think he was. In short, the “ ridiculous old bigot” 
towers above the level of common men, and rises into an 
atmosphere which they caunot affect even’ to breathe. 
Such works as this preface hardly affect the character 
of dispassionate critical inquiry, and they considerably 
exaggerate the sentiment of the older class of Tories and 
High Churchmen. These, however, were sufficiently 
strong, as may be inferred from the well-known lines in 
the Vanity of Human Wishes :— 
“‘ See when the vulgar ’scapes despised or awed, 

Rebellion’s vengeful talons seize on Laud ; 

Marked out by dangerous parts he meets the shock, 

And fatal learning leads him to the block. 

Around his tomb let Art and Genius weep, 

But hear his fate, ye blockheads great, and sleep.” 


If we want to get some notion of the man as he really 
was, we must turn from the views of later partisans, 
and look at the evidence supplied by his own works and 
by those who knew him. It is always convenient, even 
in the case of a man so well known, to have under the 
eye the leading dates of his life. They were as follows: 
—Laud was born at Reading, October, the 5th, 1573, 
He was elected Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, in 
1593. After holding different livings, he was elected 
President of his College in 1611, and was made Chap- 
lain to James I. In 1615 he became Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon; in 1621 Bishop of St. David's. In 
1622 he had his famous controversy with the Jesuit 
Fisher; and in 1624 he was put into the High Com- 
mission Court. In 1626 he was made Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, in 1628 Bishop of London. It 1630 he be- 
came Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and in 
August, 1633, he became Archbishop of Canterbury. From 
this time till the meeting of the Long Parliament he was 
nearly in the position of a Prime Minister, and was the 
chief agent in all the arbitrary acts of the time, such 
as the High Commission prosecutions, the introduction 
of the Liturgy into Scotland, the licensing of books, 
and the like. One of the first acts of the Long Parlia- 
ment was to send him to the Tower in March, 1641. 
His goods were plundered by various violent proceedings. 
He was brought to trial in March, 1644, for high 
treason. The proceedings lasted, under one form or 
another, till January, 1645, when he was beheaded, in 
the seventy-second year of his age, 

The great events of Laud’s life are too notorious: to 
require, or even to justify, more than this passing re- 
ference; but it is worth while to try to get some sort of 
notion of the man from his writings. They consist of 
s2ven sermons; a report of the Conference with Fisher 
the Jesuit, held for the instruction of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s mother; the Diary, of which Lord 
Macaulay spoke so contemptuously, and a small volume 
of private devotions; a variety of official papers con- 
nicted with his duties as Chancellor of Oxford; reports 
of several of his speeches, especially of speeches at the 
Council Board and at the Court of High Commission ; 
a history of his troubles and his trial; and a great 
mass of correspondence with various persons, of whom 
Strafford is the most remarkable. The most character- 
jstic of them are his Conference with Fisher, *his 
speeches, his Diary and book of devotions, and part of 
his correspondence. The history of his troubles is an 
intricate and prolix account of forgotten details; and a 
ldrge part of his correspondence refers to current matters 
of business which have ceased to have any sort of im- 
portance. 

The yiew of his character which these materials sug- 
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gest to us is as far from that of Lord Macaulay as it is 
from that of Dr. Newman. To speak of Laud as a 
“yidioulous old bigot,” and to balance the vices of his 
heart against the imbecility of his intellect, is as unjust 
as it is altogether unreal and fanciful to idealise him 
into a saint and martyr. It is hardly probable that 
Lord Macaulay had read any part of his works, with 
the exception of the grotesque bits of his Diary, when 
he launched his juvenile thunderbolts. It is impossible 
to read either his Conference with Fisher or his speeches 
at the Council Board and the Court of High Commis- 
sion without seeing that Laud was a man of great 
ability and extensive learning. In particular, he had 
remarkable gifts of style. His sermons are rather good 
in their way, and are by no means pedantic for the 
age in which they were written, Concede that a 
preacher ought to consider his text as a motto for 
observations more or less appropriate to the special 
subject of the day, and it will be hard to deny to Laud 
the praise of making a good many judicious and 
sensible remarks on the topics which he handled. His 
writings are clear, lively, and simple. His style has 
none of the involution and amplitude, and very little 
of the pedantry, of that of many of his contemporaries. 
It is far simpler, for instance, than the style of 
Clarendon, and has comparatively little of the pedantry 
of Williams, or his biographer, Hacket. It has much 
resemblance, not merely in the choice and arrangement 
of words, but also in substance, to that of Chillingworth, 
whose discussion with Knott has much in common with 
Laud’s Conference with Fisher. One point which the 
common notions of Laud certainly would not suggest 
is the existence of a distinct vein of humour in every 
part of his writings, especially in his cotrespondence 
with Strafford. They are continually joking with each 
other, especially on the subject of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, on which ancieut controversy they never miss a 


chance of having a little fun. ,Here and there this 


humorous vein takes the savage form, and shows what 
Clarendon meant by Laud’s roughness of manner. 
Preaching, for instance, about some Dr. Cumming of 
the seventeenth century, who believed in the restoration 
of the Jews, he, observes :—“I cannot tell here whether 
it is Balaam that prophesieth, or the beast he rode on.” 
In a sermon on unity he gives this piece of pithy advice: 
— Keep unity then, and be sour— itis honourable justice 
—upon any that shall endeavour to break it.” In a 
speech on his trial, in answer to one by Lord Say, he 
thus remarks on his antagonist’s complexion :—What a 
happiness hath this lord, that his pale meagreness can- 
not blush at such a speech as this!” In his speech ‘ at 
the censure of Bastwick, Burton, and Pryn,” he observes: 
“This is the misery, ’tis superstition now-a-days for 
any man to come with more reverence into a church 
than a tinker and his bitch come into an ale-house.” 
“The comparison,” he adds, ‘‘is too homely, but my 
just indignation at the profaneness of the times makes 
me speak it.” 

If we turn from the style to the substance, and try to 
ascertain what Laud’s real opinions were on the subjects 
on which his mind was most exercised, it will be very 
difficult for any fair critie to speak with contempt of 
him. The two great subjects on which he thought were 
religion and politics, which indeed in his age were only 
two sides of the same subject. His position ih «regard 
to each was very singular, and has, we thiitk, been 
much misunderstood. How he came to receive the 
worship of the High Churchmen of our own day, except 
by the accident of his execution, it is hard to under- 
stand. The great characteristic of the Oxford move- 
ment was the height to which those who belonged to it 
carried the ascetic, devotional, unworldly side of religion. 
They surrounded themselves with an atmosphere of 
mystery and symbolism. They had a leaning to what 
the rest of the world described as superstition, and, in 
general, appeared to find a positive pleasure in believing 
as much as they could. To judge from his writings, 
there was singularly little, though there was just a 
touch, of this temper in Laud. In one or two of his 
prayers there is a trace of mysticism, and there are a 
few points in his Conference with Fisher which more or 
Jess lead up to it, but the general tone of his writings 
is quite the other way. The Conference with Fisher, as 
we have said, strongly resembles Chillingworth’s Reli- 
gion of Protestants, though it is not so systematic. The 
book, indeed, is put into such a form that it is not easy, 
especially near the beginning, to make out who is speak- 
ing, and on what occasion, Fisher had two conferences 
with Dr. White, and afterwards a third conference (24th 
May, 1622) with Laud. Fisher published in 1623 what 
his antagonists considered a very unfair account of the 
conferences. White and Laud replied by giving their 
own account in 1624. In 1626 Fisher published an 
answer under the initials “ A.C.’ In 1639 Laud 
published his final account in the form in which it now 
stands in his works, replying upon “ A.C.” Much of it, 
therefore, falls into the form of ‘You say that I said that 
you said so and so, and that I answered so and so; 
whereas you say that you said something else, and that 
my answer is wrong. NowI say that I never said that 
you said what you say that I said that you said, and 
my answer to what I said that you said was right.” 
Moreover, “ A.C.,” “F.,” “ D. White,” and ‘ B.” (i.e. 
Bishop Laud) come in, especially near the beginning, in 
a way which reminds the reader of the letter which old 
Mr, Weller and his literary friend jointly wrote to in- 
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on, however, Laud expounds his own views more and 
more fully, and with less and less reference to Fisher, 
and it can hardly be denied that they are very vigour- 
ously conceived and stated. There is, of course, a great 
deal about the Fathers, and what they did or did not 
believe, and much collateral skirmishing upon various 
topics; but the point on which the whole controversy 


really turns is the question, What is the ultimate test of © 


belief? Fisher argued, as Archbishop Manning argues 
in the present day, that the Church was the only trust- 
worthy witness for the Bible, and that a belief in Church 
authority was thus the only foundation upon which 
Christian faith could rest. Laud’s answer to this is 
substantially the same as Chillingworth’s, and, strange 
as it may appear, his answer will well bear repeating 
even now. He says with pithy vigour:— | 


«1 did never love too curious a search into that which . 


might put aman into a wheel and circle him so long 


between proving Scripture by tradition and tradition by~ 


Scripture, till the devil finds a means to dispute him 
into infidelity and make him believe neither. I hope 


this is not your meaning. Yet I doubt this question, - 


How do you know Scripture to be Scripture? will cause 
more harm than you will ever be able to help by tra- 
dition, but I must follow that way which you lead me.” 
He then proceeds to discuss four different ways by 
which Scripture may be shown to bear the character 
claimed for it, the last of which is the use of natural 
reason; and this method Laud declares to be the right 
one, though he adds—and in this he differs, more per- 
haps in expression than in substance, from Chilling- 
worth—that the conviction produced by natural reason 
in the first instance may be deepened by prayer, 
and by acquaintance with the character of the Bible, 
till it becomes stronger than the mere force of the 
evidence would have made it. Reason, however, is the 
ultimate foundation of his whole system, and his style 
and habits of mind bear all the characteristics of that 
kind of rationalism. There is in all his writings a 
remarkable absence of the mystical emotional way of 
looking at religion, and he argues with all the sturdi- 
ness and point of a man who is thoroughly determined 
to know his own meaning and make other people know 
theirs. ‘The following sentences are good instances of 
this :— 

‘(or it may further be asked why we should believe the 
Church’s tradition, and if it be answered we may believe 
because the Church is infallibly governed by the Holy 
Ghost, it may yet be demanded of you how that may 
appear? And if this be demanded, either you must 
say you have it by special revelation, which is the 
private spirié you object to other men, or else yon must 
attempt to prove it by Scripture, as all of you do.” 
Which of course would be a petitio principii. 
again :— : 

‘Their final answer is, they know it to be so because 
the present Roman Church witnesseth if according to 
tradition, so arguing primo ad ultimum from first to last ; 
the present Church of Rome and her followers believe 
her own doctrine and tradition to be true and Catholic 
because she professes it to be such.” 

These are fair specimens of the terseness and vigour 
with which the whole book is written, and they certainly 
do not give the impression of a man of an imbecile mind. 
Besides this, Clarendon’s description of Laud, and Laud’s 
undoubted love for learning and learned men, and his 
benefactions to learned bodies, show that, whatever else 
he was, he was by no means a “ridiculous old bigot.” 
The principal evidence td show that he was is supplied 
by his Diary. It certainly does contain a great many 
odd notes about dreams. Dr. Newman speaks of these 
passages, in his preface, as showing ‘a religious atten- 
tion to dreams and possible indications of Providence.” 
They do not appear to us in that light, nor does Lord 
Macaulay seem to be quite fair about them. In most 
cases the dreams are simply mentioned without any re- 
ligious application at all. “July 7. I dreamed that I 
had lost two teeth.” ‘Aug. 21. In my sleep it seemed 
to me that the Duke of Buckingham came into bed to 
me, where he behaved himself with great kindness to- 
wards me,” &c. ‘Sept. 4. Afterwards I dreamed of 
Sackville Crow, that he was dead of the plague,” &e. 
This is rather grotesque and queer than superstitious. 
There is nothing religious about the entries. Laud does 
not seem to haye drawn any omen from the loss of his 
teeth or the fate of Sackville Crow. He would appear 
rather to have had a sort of fancy for putting down 
dreams in a Diary which contains all sorts of odds and 
ends—for instance, his getting lamed in one leg ‘* by the 
biting of bugs,” his being startled by two robin red 
breasts flying into the room where he was writing a 
sermon, the elm leaves being still upon the trees on the 


So, 


1st December, ‘which few men have seen,” and scores 3 


of other trifles. The Diary is a very short and slight 
affair altogether, and contains little that can fairly be 
considered remarkable. Perhaps the most -strikir 
sentence init occurs in an entry on Strafford’s execution: . 
“His mishaps in this last action were that he groane’ 
under the public envy of the nobles, served a mild ay 
a gracious Prince who knew not how to be, nor to ' 
made, great,” &c. This is a singular, and surely not 
very saintly, criticism on Charles’ character. It tall. 
well with Clarendon’s constant complaints that Cha: 
was uxorious, and so weak-minded that he alws, 
allowed himself to be guided by his inferiors. 


form Sam of his stepmother’s death. As the book goes — 


p4 54009 especially to Laud’s 
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it might be. This is the nature and practical drift of 
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To those who take their notions of him from his 
vorks it will probably appear that the true bent of 
‘aud’s mind was far more towards politics than to- 
wards theology. How far he really cared about re~ 
‘igion, except as the leading political question of the 
day, is a matter on which it would be presumptuous to 
form an opinion. That he was as keen a politician as it 
was possible for a man to be does not admit of a doubt. 
His whole heart is in his correspondence with Strafford, 
and it is obvious enough that they felt for each other 
that kind of strong personal sympathy and liking which 
jeads men to careless familiarity. It is sufficiently well 
known what their plans were, how they meant to carry 
them out, and what was the result. Often as the story 
has been told, there is one point in it specially connected 
with Laud, and singularly illustrative of his character 
and position, which is perhaps less generally known than 


his views of Church government. We donot think that he 
was in the least degree disposed to be a Roman Catholic. 
We believe, on the contrary, that he had a genuine in- 
tellectual dislike to the Romish system, and that he had 
a good deal of sympathy with the incipient liberalism 
which was so strongly developed in Chillingworth, who 
wrote under his special patronage and direction, and in 
Jeremy Taylor, who was his chaplain. There are many 
passages in his Conference with Fisher, in his sermons, 
and in his speeches, which show that he held Hooker’s 
‘theory of the identity of the Church and State, and 
hat he was quite sufficiently inclined to despise the 
“uritans as illiberal and narrow-minded, and to enter- 
sain mutatis mutandis, similar views of the Roman 
Catholics. This being so, it is no doubt a very odd ques- 
‘ion how his name came to be a proverb for petty narrow- 
minded bigotry. The answer is to be found in the 
theory of Church government which he wished to turn 
snto fact. In common with many statesmen and writers 
of the day—Charles I., Clarendon, Chillingworth, and 
feremy Taylor, for instance—he believed with all his 
aeart in the divine right of episcopacy; a doctrine, by 
‘he way, which has an aspect extremely unfavourable, 
ond even diametrically opposed, to the later forms of 
‘opery. This doctrine substantially was, that the 
Jhristian Church was an aristocracy of which the 
bishops were the rulers, each bishop having, by God’s 
«ppointment, certain powers in his own bounds, and the 
bishops of each nation having also certain powers 
paramount fo all human authority, and closely con- 
nected with and forming the natural support to the 
powers of the King, the origin of which was also 
divine. Like all aristocratic theories, this had no doubt 
its liberal and high-minded side. As we have shown on 
wher occasions, it had a strong natural affinity for in- 
tellectual liberalism, and for learning of every kind. 
Moreover, the notion of a national Church, governed by 
an aristocracy of bishops closely united with the tem- 
voral rulers of the nation, is not only larger-minded than 
the notion of a conyenticle, but is really farmore dignified 
‘han the notion of an immense spiritual despotism with 
v Dalai Lama, in the shape of a Pope, at the head of it. 
t should never be forgotten that the modern Ultramon- 
ane view of the Church is not only irrational in itself, 
wt is a modern innovation for which the world is 
bliged to a variety of ingenious authors, and especially 
» the Jesuits. The- earlier view, and especially 
iat of the Gallicans, attributed the greatest importance 
» the rights of national Churches, and Laud and his 
arty held much the same sort of position, as far as 
hureh government was concerned, as would have been 
id by the Gallican Church had Louis XIV. gone one 
ep further than he actually went. Their theology was 
‘eatly more liberal. 
It is important to recognise the dignified and attrac- 
ve aspect of the intellectual side of Laud’s theory, be- 
use the other side of it is better known. It cannot, 
‘wever, be said that the evils usually ascribed to it are 
‘aggerated. If ever there was a system in this world 
hich deserved to be called a “tyranny of professors,” 
was the one which Laud and Strafford laboured to set 
, and we are perhaps tempted rather to underrate than 
overrate the danger of it. In the present: day we are 
lined to smile when a wrongheaded colonial bishop 
roses to play at being a judge, and to try to set up a 
tem of jurisprudence which he can mould at his own 
asure, under the name of the common law of the 
arch; but this in Laud’s time was no laughing mat- 
There was then a real substantial contest, and a 
‘t acrimonious and doubtful one, between the law of 
Church and the law of the land. So complete was 
victory of the former that the way in which the 
‘Ye was fought and won has been almost forgotten. 
ew words on the subject may perhaps be interesting 
ome of our readers. If the controversy between the 
vers and the divines had been clearly worked out, it 
id have resulted in two counter-propositions. The 
‘rs’ proposition was that the ecclesiastical law of 
pand was nothing else than that part of the law of 
land which related to ecclesiastical affairs, and that 
wed its binding force to the will of the English 
islature. This view is worked out elaborately, and 
tted with extreme and almost passionate emphasis, 
Joke and Hale. The proposition of the divines was 
the ecclesiastical law of England was the common 
of the Christian Church as interpreted by clerical 
jes. To do full justice to their view of the subject, 
view of it, would no doubt be 
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publica- 
f Ar different 
Ecclesiastical Courts from the end of the fifteenth till 


clergy of the day, and especially 
more like our stipendiary magis 
else. They held courts constantly, 
times a year, and took cognizance in 
of moral offence—breach of trust, 
attendance at church; above all, i 


the archdeacons, 


them of every sort 


ncontinence in all its 


forms. The procedure was by the course of the civil | th 


law, and the parties (till the lay power interfered to 
prevent it) were compelled, by what was called the oath 
ex officio, to give evidence against themselves. The 
consequences to which the parties were liable on convic- 
tion were either penance or excommunication, the tem- 
poral effects of which were most serious. The High 
Commission Court dignified, centralised, and methodised 
this power; and, if the Court had been able to maintain 
itself, it would have given the bishops a degree of power 
which, according to our modern notions, would have 
been altogether intolerable, and which, even in the 
seventeenth century, people were thoroughly determined 
to resist, even at the expense, if necessary, of civil war. 
To us it is not only easy to understand this feeling, but 
barely possible to understand how the state of things 
which called it forth should ever have come into exist- 
ence. It ought, however, to be observed, and indeed it 
is one of the most curious points in the whole matter, 
that in point of discipline the Presbyterians (as wit- 
ness the Scotch Kirk Sessions) were more seyere than 
the bishops themselves, though probably they were 
more on a level with those over whom their power 
was exercised, and had in every way a geeater hold 
on their sympathies. It ouzht also to be observed that 
the dispute to which the King, the Chureb, and the two 
Houses were parties was emphatically a question, not of 
law or liberty, but of power and sovereignty. In Eng- 
land, as in every other part of Europe, the question, 
Who was sovereign? had, in the seventeenth century, 
to be settled by the same means by which the States of 
the American Union settled the other day whether they 
formed a nation or a confederacy. Logic might be 
chopped, and authorities quoted, to any Iength. The 
real question was, Whom did the people really wish and 
intend to obey? They were quite clear that they did 
not mean to obey the bishops or the clergy, except in a 
very modified manner indeed. They were divided be- 
tween the King and the two Houses, though with a con- 
siderable majority, as events showed, against the King, 
and this was caused principally by his adherence to the 
bishops. Laud appears to us to have been a rather 
favourable specimen of the class to which he belonged, 
but his history leaves no room for doubt as to the rea- 
sons of the failure of his schemes. A learned, well- 
meaning, and, in his way, liberal-minded College Don is 


perhaps the last person in the world whom the English 


nation is likely. to receive as a ruler and goyernor in all 
matters human and divine. We think that those who 
reviled him as a disguised Papist, or derided him as a 
bigot and fool, misunderstood him as much as those who 
turned him into a glorified saint. We also think that it 
was very wrong to cut off his head; but, with consider- 
able intellectual merits, he was utterly intolerable as a 
Prime Minister, and deserved almost anything short of 
what actually happened to him. 

In conclusion, we may give the following short ex- 


The practical | Robinson was “ 
arest possible | con 
It shows that the] Town-hall at five o’clock, of 
were | and fifty partook, 
trates than anything | held, W. C. Cuff, Esq., presidin 

as often as twenty | by the Rev, B, Whitffeld, of I 


defamation, irregular Taunton, and the Rey, W. Robinson. 
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iniquity 


He justified himself ag fol 


to be rebellion, then you 
be all one, and that 


CREWKERNE.— On Tuesday, Dec. 5th, the Rey. W. 
welcomed ” as minister of the Unitarian 
gregation in this town. Tea was provided in the 
which about one hundred 
In the evening a public meeting was 
g. Addresses were given 
Iminster, the Rev. R. L. 
Carpenter, of Bridport, the Rey. W. A, Jones, of 
Lovensoroveu.—On Sunday last the anniversary of 
@ opening and dedication of the Victoria-street Chapel 
was marked by special services, and an endeavour to pay 
off the remaining sum, the responsibility of which a few 
members of the congregation had taken upon them- 
selves. The services were conducted by the Rey. CG. C. 
Coe, of Leicester, who gave to good and much interested 
audiences two able and forcible sermons, the one on 
“ The Sinfulness and Inexpediency of Delay in Matters 
of Religious Duty,” the other on “The Proportion 
between Human Gin and Divine Retribution,” with an 
enforcement of the weighty and stringent motives to 
religious obedience derived from a thorough acceptance 
of this fact, unperverted by prevailing religious creeds, 
or by the sophistries of sinful inclination, Collections 
were made which, with the inclusion of previous and 
subsequent contributions to them, amount to £59. 13s. 
103d. On Monday evening the Rev. C. C. Coe read in 
the school-room the beautiful and touching ‘* Christmas 
Carol” of Mr. Charles Dickens, Although the reading 
lasted without intermission for two hours, yet the 
beauty of this never-tiring tale, and the effective, 
chaste, and touching way in which it was read, maio- 
tained in full delight the attention of the listeners, One 
pleasant feature on this, as on other similar occasions, 
has been the friendly attendance of many who are 
usually separated in worship from this ¢ mgregation. 
Puincipan Tuttoca on Crrrps.—In his opening 
address a few days ago to the students of St, Andrew’s 
University, Principal Tulloch expressed his belief that 
the day was rapidly approaching when the claims of 
creeds and confessions to hold the place of authority 
they had done would be keenly canvassed; and he 
called upon his students to prepare, by private reading 
and reflection, to study the historical as well as dogmatic 
bearings of the standards. He told them to regard the 
Confession of Faith in its origin and principles as, the 
manifesto of a great religious party, and all 
such confessions as simply historical monuments 
marking the tides of religious thought, and which 
cannot be understood except in connection with 
the genius and character of the time and of the 
men who framed them. ‘‘ The popular ecclesiastical no- 
tion (says Dr. Tulloch) of creeds and’ confessions as in 
some sense absolute expressions of Christian truth— 
eredenda to be accepted very much as we accept the 
statements of Scripture itself—is a notion in the face of 
all theological science which every theological student 
deserving the name has long since abandoned. Those 
creeds and confessions are neither more nor less than the 
intellectual labours of great and good men assembled for 
the most part in synods or councils, all of which, as our 
Confession itself declares, ‘may err, and many have 
erred.’ They are stamped with the infirmities no less 
than with the nobleness of the men who made them. 
They are their best thoughts about Christian truth as 
they saw it in their time; intrinsically they are noth ng 
more, and any claim of infallibility for them is tue 


tracts, both as remarkable in themselves and in proof of | worst of all kinds of Popery—that Popery which de- 
our assertion that there was a side on which Land’s grades the Christian reason, while it fails to nourish the 
views were directly opposed to bigotry, amd were such | Christian imagination. . . Many signs warn us that we 
as to expose him rather to the charge of liberalism. | must no longer as a Church repose in a mere blind tradi- 
They occur in his speech at the censure of Pryn, Bast-|tionalism, under the impression that our fathers have 
wick, and Burton. He had been charged with making | settled the sum of Christian knowledge for us, and left us 
innovations of a Popish kind in the Liturgy. The fol- only to follow in their steps. My own profound conviction 
lowing are two of the charges, with his answers :-— is that religious thought in Scotland, no less than in 

“Tbe third innovation is, that the prayer for season- | England has already entered upon a movement which is 
able weather was purged out of the last fast-book, which | destined to remould dogmatic belief more largely than 
was, say they, the cause of shipwrecks and tempestuous | any previous movement in the history of the Church ; 
weather. and that it is well-nigh impossible that the old relation 

‘Ans. When this last book was set out, the weather | of our Church to the Westminster Confession can con- 
was very seasonable, Tis most inconsequent | tinue. oo It is an utter misconception of the nature 
to say that the leaving that prayer out of the book of | of belief, and of the growth of Christian thought in 
devotions caused the shipwrecks and the tempests which | all ages, to reprobate new tendencies of speculation and 
followed; and as bold they are with God Almighty in | of culture arising within national churches,” Dr. Gib- 
saying it was the cause, for sure I am God never told} son, the champion of high orthodoxy, has denounced 
them it was the cause, and, if God never revealed it, | the address as propounding doctrines which are “sub- 
they cannot come to know it.” versive of all fixed intelligible authoritative standard 
Laud was also charged with having left out of the | either of faith or morals,” 
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OUR DENOMINATIONAT, NAME, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Drar Srr,—aAt length, I trust, light begins to shine 
out of darkness. Our Churches, which trace their 
historic origin to the ejected Presbyterians of Bartho- 
lomew’s.day, of whom they are the lineal descendants, 
appear to be growing sensible of the inconsistency of 
their present position. Their religious ancestors 
abandoned the standards of orthodoxy, and vindicated 
for themselves an undogmatic liberty of opinion, in 
which for many years they rejoiced and gloried. The 
freedom of thought which they thus enjoyed led to 
important changes in their theology; in effect, from 
Trinitarians they became, for the most part, Unita- 
rians, and their phases of thought are still progres- 
sive. 

But in one particular they became retrogressive, 
and belied the profession of liberality which they 
loudly made. ‘The offspring of religious freedom, 
they reimposed on themselves the bonds of dogmatic 
restriction, Professing to have discarded creeds, they 
inscribed on their own foreheads a very narrow and 
most obnoxious creed in adopting the term Unitarian 
as the designation of their religious body—the Shib- 
boleth of their Churches. Astonishing has been the 
difficulty of getting them to see the flagrant incon- 
sistency, as well as the pernicious practical tenden- 
vies, of this conduct. Their most enlightened men, 
their foremost leaders, expostulated in vain. They 
remained unconscious that while boasting themselves 
the most liberal of Christian sects, they were in fact 
the most dogmatic, and were thereby repelling from 
their connection just the advanced and generous spi- 
rits who would have done them honour, In this un- 
fortunate predicament their cause seemed on the 
whole to be losing ground, and even to be in danger 
of extinction. Their opponents were beginning to 
speak of them with contempt, as a thing of the past. 

But now, Sir, I trust we may congratulate ourselves 
that we have passed the crisis of this melancholy 
state of things. I trust that there is now a spirit 
abroad among us which will speedily burst these fet- 
ters, and that a new career of real, not pretended, 
liberality is opening before us. 
of transition has been shaking us rather roughly, and 
many minds have been filled with alarms, as if our 


barque were about to be wholly lost in the troubled | 


waters, and the anchor of faith would find a holding- 
ground no more. But already we begin to see day- 
light and a smoother sea. At least we are taking 
courage ; we perceive that we have good pilots at the 
helm, and that a spirit of order and unanimity pre- 
vails among the crew. 

To drop metaphor, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
a sense of the perilous, though very interesting, tran- 
sition, through which, as a body of Christian be- 
lievers, we are passing, will beget on all sides a tem- 
perate and candid consideration of such changes and 
mutual concessions as may be needed to prevent dis- 
ruption, and cement us together in a firmer and more 
cordial union than we have ever yet realised. 

In regard to our denominational title I would yen- 
ture respectfully to appeal to those of our brethren 
who are not themselves convinced of the propriety or 
expediency of making a change whether they would 
not do well to yield to it, as a concession to unity and 
the common good. At present the denominational 
use of the term Unitarian is a rankling sore among 
us, and by many is felt as an insuperable objection. 
This being the case, ought it not, in wisdom and in 
kindness, to be abandoned and remanded to its old 
place in controversial theology ? 

Tregret that Mr. Martineau, who so warmly and 
ably advocates this course, does not see fit to favour 
us with his opinion as to the term which might best 
be substituted. In the silence of worthier men I 
feel reluctant to speake I will only say that, in the 
absence of any more approved proposal, it appears to 
me that those of our Churches which haye styled 
themselves “ Free Christian” haye set an example 
which might very advantageously be followed. 

But one point, I will confess, appears to me of 
essential importance, namely, that whatever be the 
-title, the term Christian ought most decidedly to be 

retained in it. In the present state of opinion it 
appears to me that by all those whose convictions 
lead them to hold fast, as their own, the religion of 
the Gospel, this precaution ought to be regarded as 
absolutely necessary. The term Christian admits of 
being accepted with considerable latitude, and it is 
desirable that it should be so. But this notwithstand- 
ing, it will always create a barrier against a vague 
and indefinite scepticism, always be a pledge for the 
maintenance and inculeation of an invaluable body of 
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sacred truth, always be a bond of union among those 
to whom that truth is dear.—Truly yours, 
T, F. Barwam. 
aaret 


OUR POSITION AS UNITARIANS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I am sorry your correspondent, “4H. §.,” 
should think that I attributed unworthy motives to any 
of the combatants in this controversy, and I trust that 
the honoured friends whom he has named do not so 
misunderstand me. But what I would repeat in the 
clearest terms is, my belief that every recommenda- 
tion to withdraw from boldly putting forward our dis- 
tinctive opinions is taken by the thoughtless among 
us as an excuse for the desertion of their principles, 
and is operating at the present time as a serious 
check to our usefulness. Thetrespected secretary of 
the Unitarian Association remarks that they are 
naturally less able to appeal to the public for funds 
while this discussion is going forward, which throws 
a doubt upon thé usefulness and even threatens the 
continuance of their proceedings. In the Unitarian 
Herald, the Rev. Mr. Clayden has made a noble ap- 
peal to the London Unitarians, showing how very 
little the members of our dencmination have lately 


members of other denominations. But it must be 
evident to your readers that every argument against 
sectarian action, and every attempt to disband the de- 
nomination by dropping its distinctive name, is a dis- 
couragement to the praiseworthy efforts which Mr. 
Clayden proposes. I should fear that the want of 
students in our Theological colleges may in part be 
caused by this same irresolution which has been in- 
troduced into our body; for young men can hardly 
wish to study for the ministry in a denomination 
which so little knows its own mind. The policy 
which, while blaming sectarianism, would wipe away 
the distinction between our opinions and the errors of 
orthodoxy is, as I conceive, simply suicidal in respect 
of our power of religious usefulness. This is an age 
of free inquiry and of great intelligence, but by no 
means fayourable to the free expression of opinion ; 
and while surrounded by the timid and wavering we 
should defend carefully the noble position for honesty 
and plain speaking which our predecessors have 
earned for us. Unitarian opinions are common 
enough in all Churches, but our peculiarity is that we 
acknowledge our Unitarianism. Our opinions are 
widely spread, but they are not widely owned; to this 
latter point let us direct our efforts. In theology, as 
in all other sciences, the progress of Imowledge is 
checked, not more by ignorance and indolence than 
‘itis by the neglect of well defined lines, and by such 
teaching as that of the so-called Broad Church who 
employ their talents in persuading their hearers that 
the Athanasian Creed is a model of charity, that the 
Act of Parliament Liturgy is a bond of union to all 
classes and parties, that Unitarian opinions are not 
shut out by the Thirty-nine Articles, and that 
there is no inconsistency in holding our opinions and 
reading the Nicene Creed and the Litany in the 
morning service at church. The educated classes of 
all sorts have little or no belief in the Trinity, they 
are already for the most part Unitarians, and we can 
do no higher service to the cause of religious truth 


inquiry, but of free expression of opinions in matters 
of religion.— Yours, &e., . Ss. & 


—_@—___. 


THE EXCLUSIVE POLICY. 
TO THD EDITOR, 

Srr,—Of all the illogical letters I ever read, that of 
Mr. Ham’s, in your last impression, is to me the 
most illogical, and, what is still worse is the pettish 
tone in which it is written. He would have you ex- 
punge the word “ exclusive,” because it may be cited 
offensively, and as he strangely conceives, has been 
applied as a swift lance to strike and damage private 
character. Mr. Ham has not yet parted with his old 
orthodox eye-glass, or he never would have mistaken 
the use of a simple, essential word in controversy 
for a malignant intent to wound personal feelings, 
when its only object has been to cope with a theolo- 


gical wrong. In discussing Mr. Bache’s proposed 
motion, not an irreverent word, to my knowledge, has 
been uttered against him as a public and Christian 
teacher. “While repudiating his opinion, none have 
so far forgotten themselves as to cast reproach on bis 
ability and usefulness as a minister, and his worth 
and value as a member of the Unitarian body. When 
& proposition is made to restrict the action of a reli- 
gious society, and to narrow its gates so as to render 
all entrance inadmissible, except to such as consent 
to receive its prescribed dogma, what other epithet 
can be applied to it but exclusive? By its adoption 


done in building new chapels as compared with the} 


than by setting them the example not only of free 
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we necessarily exclude men of earnest minds and 
righteous intentions, to whom such restrictions are 
most offensive, whose co-operation and fellowsh’p in 
the sustainment and progress of religion and veli- 
gious institutions are most valuable. By shutting 
them out we become exclusive. If this is a n , p- 
plication of the word, then let Mr, Ham favo: us 
with something more expressive. The word ha not 
been used in this controversy to wound the feelings 
or to injure the character of any one, but simply to 
describe a certain phase of theological action. If Mr. 
Ham views its oft-repeated application, as gifted with 
huge fists to bruise the private character of Mr. 
Bache, I pity his idiosynerasy. Ihave taken a part 
in the late discussion, and often used the word “ ex- 
clusive,” and its opposite, “inclusive,” but I deprecate 
the assumption of haying used these terms, or others 
connected with them, in any offensive sense, least of 
all to disturb the feelings or to disparage the cha- 
racter of a highly esteemed minister, whom I revere 
and regard with fraternal affection. I, therefore, pro- 
test against Mr. Ham’s conclusions. 

Mr. Ham concludes his illogical letter with the 
strange assertion that “all who denounce Mr. Bache 
for being exclusive are no less exclusive than he,” 
because their teachings are offensive to the orthodox, 
and exclude them from all religious fellowship. “We 
may blow the trumpet of general invitation, and in- 
scribe in letters of light over our church doors; this 
is an inclusive Church, but they will not enter.” How 
irrational! Is this the general mode of reasoning in 
the Essex-street pulpit? Whose fault is it that such 
people are shut ouli? Not ours. We present means 
for gathering them into one catholic fold. 

We set up no external barriers of exclusion, nor 
within do we assume the voice of infallibility. No 
thunders of anathema do we ever hurl to frighten 
those who refuse to accept our religious instructions. 
Our churches present an open and free communion, 
our organisation is on the broadest basis, our prayers 
and our teachings are catholic, reasonably offensive 
to none but improving to all. Who will pronounce 
this exclusive? None but those who pervert the 
true meaning of the word. If, with such means of 
inclusiveness as we generally adopt, men refuse to 
enter our temples, shrink from our religious fellow- 
ship, and withhold from us their sympathies, the 
fault is not ours but theirs. We are not exclusive ; 
on the contrary, we manifest no signs of exclusion, 
but with their narrow spirits they exclude themselves. 
That Mr. Ham should attribute to us the exclusive 
principle can only be accounted for by his adhesion 
to his old-orthodox notions and spirit and his ignor- 
ance of our position as a denomination. Zempora 
mutantur ef nos—change only in seeking a closer 
communion with them to stimulate advance in light, 
freedom, and a all-embracing charity.—Yours truly, 

An Enctisn PRESBYTERIAN. 


—— 


TO THE BDITOR. 

Sir,—Mr. Panton Ham’s letter is a real relief, 
The great controversy is brought to a happy conelu- 
sion. Mr. Bache is to make “a speech,” in which 
he is to “ give a timely exhortation on the Christian 
duty of professing and maintaining our religious con- 
yictions,” and everybody will echo back so sound a 
proposition. Mr. Madge meanwhile will be left to 
consider what he is to do, which it is to be hoped 
will be nothing. Mr. Ham may have time to con- 
sider in what shape he can give aclear and charitable 
interpretation to his opinion that those who disagree 
with him intend “to emasculate our association to suit 
the latitudinarian predilections of such as would 
sacrifice conscientiousness to the chimera of comprehen- 
sion.” The “trumpet blowing” may be abandoned 
for the present, and Mr. Ham may wrap himself up” 
in the comfortable conclusion that we, not he, are the 
“exclusives.” “Yes, Mr. Editor!” such is the de- 
cree.—Yours &¢., An Inqurmen. 


—_o——_——_ 


INEXCLUSIVE AND UNSECTARIAN 
CHURCH. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,—Your correspondent “H. I, P.,” under the | 
above title, says, “ Unitarians and Trinitarians do 
not in point of fact worship the same Being, and can- 
not therefore in any useful or intelligent sense unite 
in common worship or form en inexclusive or unsec- 
tarian Church.” He then goes on to illustrate his 
position by exhibiting his notion of the different con- 
ceptions of God entertained by Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians. It is not necessary to follow him into these 
details. It would be very easy to show that the dif- 
ference he indicates between the two classes in ques-~ 
tion does not amount to what he claims. But the 
fallacy of his position, that such difference, or 
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It will be seen that the Society has not only palliated, but to 
a great extent removed the evil we have described, so far as it 
admits of removal. It is already able to deal with a large pro- 
portion of the cases that come legitimately within its proyince— 
that is to say, with all the convicts discharged from Govern- 
ment prisons who are willing to accept its aid. In order, 
however, to continue its operations on the same scale, it depends 
on regular annual contributions from the public. It has hitherto 


been supported mainly by large donations, on the repetition of 


which it cannot calculate. Similar societies, called Sociééés de 
Patronage, have been long in operation in France; but they haye 
not been able to deal with adults, in consequence, we believe, 
of impediments thrown in their way by the jealousy of a despotic 
Government which is naturally hostile to ail voluntary associa- 
tions. Such societies have also been established for years in 


' Bavaria, with the best results; but in Austria a Government 
scheme projected with the same view has failed, because it was a 
In England there are local societies with 
similar objects, as at Birmingham—a place ever foremost in 


Government scheme. 


benevolent enterprise—and in Kent; but their field of action is 
confined to district prisons. 


We trust that we have said enough to show that our Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society undertakes and performs what Govern- 
ment cannot do, and that it is deserving of all support from the 


English public, 


REVIEWS. 


THE PURITANS AND QUEEN ELIZABETH.*' 


We is very natural that Americans, especially New Englanders, 
should take a deep interest in that extreme Protestant move- 
ment in England during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
which contributed so much to the foundation and to the peculiar 


character of their own commonwealth. The “ Pilgrim Fathers ” 


are rather absurdly so called, as nobody is less like a pilgrim, in 
the common sense of the word, than a man who leaves his own 
country to settle in a quite new one. But, whatever they are to 
be called, the Puritan settlers in North America have had so 
important an influence on the subsequent history of that country, 
that their descendants and countrymen are very appropriately 
employed in tracing out their history, and that of their pre- 
eursors while they remained in England. We know no reason 


why an American should not take up the subject coolly and im- 


partially, because certainly nothing can depart more widely from 
the Puritan ideal than the existing state of things in the United 
States. The great principle of American religious society is the 
perfect equality of all sects. The law protects all,’and favours 
or patronizes none. As far as we know, this principle of reli- 
gious society is there really carried out. We never heard of 
any particular church or sect being excepted from the common 
protection of the law, There seems to be an element of lawless- 
hess eyerywhere; and we certainly now and then hear of very 
lawless things being done in the United States. But American 
lawlessness takes other forms than that of England. We 
do not remember any American instance of a combination 
of mob, policemen, magistrates, and the Executive Government 
itself, to deny to certain people whose religious notions happened 
to be unpopular that common protection which the law is sup- 
The St. George’s riots could 

have happened in modern America, because there people 
do seem torealize the truth that those who dislike a certain sort 
of worship should simply go and worship in some way that they 
like better. They could hardly have happened in a perfect 
In such a 
State Mr. King and his friends would long ago have been im- 


pore to give to every citizen. 
dly 


Puritan State; but for a very different reason. 


prisoned, banished, or possibly hanged, by due sentence of law. 
Mr. Hopkins, as was to be expected, admires the Puritans. 


He thinks them theologically right and politically wise, and 


therefore looks upon them as most cruelly and unjustly per- 
secuted. How hard it was to fine and imprison godly ministers 


who preached the true Gospel merely because they could not con- 
So, in a certain 
sense, it was, but this sort of talk does not go to the bottom of 


scientiously conform about caps and surplices. 


the matter. The plain fact is, that religious liberty was in those 
days something utterly unknown. It is true that the Reforma- 
tion, and especially the Puritan Reformation, indirectly did a 
great deal to.introduce it, Itis probable that, when once the 
‘charm of infallible authority was broken, religious liberty must 
‘unavoidably have followed, sooner or later; but nothing is more 
certain than that no such principle was recognised by any party 
of those days. Perhaps we should say by any party when in 
power, for all occasionally appealed to it when they were them- 
selves persecuted, though none thought of it when they were 
themselves in a position to persecute others. Here and 
ere a speculative statesman may have dreamed of it, or a 
patriotic prince may have striven in vain to bring itabout. “The 
atitudinarian Paget,” who did not want to burn anybody, 
stands out very honourably in Mr. Froude’s last two volumes in 
a I 
* The Puritans; or the Church, Court, and Parliament of England 
during the Reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. By Samuel 
- Hopkins. In 3 vols. ,Vol, J, Boston: Gould and Lincoln, London: 
Triibner and Co, ; 


contrast to his contemporaries, who all (with Mr. Froude him- 
self) accepted the great principle of burning somebody, but only 
differed (as Mr, Froude doubts) as to who were the proper 
people to burn. William the Silent, again, did all he could to 
protect Protestant and: Papist alike, but from neither Protes- 
tant nor Papist did he get the least thanks for so doing. One 
sovereign actually established real toleration for a short season, 
but for him we must look beyond the limits of Europe and of 
Christendom. Akbar certainly found no Western imitators in 
his own generation. Zealous religionists thought it a sin against 
God to allow the existence of any worship which they looked 
upon as sinful. Politic statesmen believed it to be part of the 
duty of the civil government to regulate at least the external 
profession of religion on the part of its subjects. With the 
one, the Dissenter of any sort was a mere Amorite or 
Amalekite to be rooted out; with the other, he was a disloyal 
citizen to be coerced by the law into due order and obe- 
dience. People found out that the mass was idolatrous, and they 
immediately asked, not that they might be exempted from any 
compulsory share in the idolatry, but that the cursed thing might 
be taken away from among them altogether. That others might 
conscientiously believe that the mass was right, and that it was a 
hardship to keep those who thought so from saying and hearing 
it, no more troubled a true religious reformer than a Jewish 
prophet troubled himself about the scruples of a conscientious 
believer in Baal. Everywhere, as soon as a prince or a common- 
wealth embraced the Reformation, the old religion was imme- 
diately proscribed. In Germany, indeed, we hear of something 
which, at first sight, sounds like religious equality—at least, the 
professors of both religions are to have equal rights. But this 
was because Germany was a collection of Sovereign States, 
Each prince or commonwealth might choose a creed, and Catholic 
and Protestant States were equal in the national Diet. But the 
private citizen had no choice. He was bound by the theological 
decisions of the Elector or the Senate. In France, if the Pro- 
testants obtained certain rights, it was because they defended 
them at the point of the sword; and, after all, what was done 
was mainly after the German model—the allowance of the new 
worship in certain cities and places, rather than the real equality 
of the two creeds throughout the whole land. 


England, of course, did not lag behind other nations. The 
Anglican orthodoxy of Henry, the Protestantism of Edward, 
the Popery of Mary, the modified Anglican system of Elizabeth, 
was each in turn the one exclusive national religion to be 
adhered to by every loyal subject. We sympathize with 
a Puritan persecuted under Elizabeth, because we sympa- 
thize with all who are persecuted for conscience sake. But 
we do not sympathize with him any more than we do with 
Lambert and with Forrest, persecuted by Henry, with Gardiner 
and with Joan Bocher, persecuted by Edward, with Ridley and 
Latimer persecuted by Mary, or with the Catholic victiins of 
Elizabeth herself. Indeed we sympathize with the Elizabethan 
Puritans least of all. ‘The others, on all sides—except it be poor 
Joan Bocher, whom Cranmer burned for talking nonsense—suf- 
fered confessorship and martyrdom for something that was worth 
suffering about; but the Puritans made a disturbance about caps 
and surplices, the cross in baptism, the ring in marriage, and the 
practice of bowing at the name of Jesus. ‘To say that these 
things were absolutely sinful and anti-Christian in themselves 
really seems utter folly. It might be foolish to enforce them, but 
it was surely still more foolish to break the law, and disturb 
Church and State for the sake of them. The Bishops surely had 
the best of the argument when they said—* The things are per- 
fectly indifferent in themselves; but there must be sume order, 
some ceremonies ; these are the order and ceremonies ordained 
by authority, and when they are ordained, the law must be kept.” 
The Puritans themselves said that ministers ought to have some 
dress to distinguish them from laymen, only it was sinful to wear 
that particular dress, because the Papists had worn it. Still, 
absurd as were their scruples, the Elizabethan Puritans were 
sufferers for a principle, and, as such, they are entitled to some 
measure of respect. But they only suffered what they inflicted 
upon others. None were more clamorous than they for the 
bloodiest laws against the Papists; nor do they seem to have 
had any scruple about the most barbarous severities exercised 
against those who went yet further from the Pope than them- 
selves. ‘To be sure, when an unhappy Socinian was burned, 
there was a certain clamour raised against burning him; but 
that was because burning was too good a death for him, as 
being that consecrated by the sufferings of their own martyrs. 
Had he been merely cut up alive, like a Papist, nobody 
would have made any objection. And of course, when the 
Puritans had their own way, they were as little tolerant as pope 
or bishop. It was no longer enough to be themselves excused 
from using the Prayer Book—those who wished to use it were 
no longer allowed to do so. That a state of things could be in 
which one congregation might say mass, another use the English 
Prayer Book, and another worship without any set form at all, 
would have seemed equally monstrous to Bonner, to Whitgift, 
and to Travers, Cartwright, and Dean Sampson of Christ 
Church. 

Yet, after all, the general cause of civil and religious liberty 
owed indirectly much to the Reformation and much to the Puri- 
tans. When once the notion of an infallible guide was cast aside, 
it was in vain to try to keep up the notion of one universal 
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national faith. When the divine right of the See of St. Peter 
was cast aside, it was hopeless permanently to maintain the 
divine right of a mere national episcopacy or presbytery. The 
Anglican revolted, first against the jurisdiction, then against the 
doctrines of Rome; the Puritan revolted against the Anglican ; 
the Independent, the Anabaptist, the Quaker, revolted against 
Anglican and Puritan alike. Each revolt became, if it could, a 
conquest, and excluded the system against which it revolted. 
But such exclusion could never be lasting. Each revolt was a 
shock to the principle of compulsory authority in religious 
matters. Those who have once changed cannot in decency assert 
their own infallibility. They must feel a certain twinge of con- 
sciencein punishing others who have only walked in their own steps. 
To send people to the stake was a far greater crime in Cranmer 
than it was in Pole. Even in Henry’s time, to burn a man as a 
heretic for denying the newly-invented doctrine of the King’s 
supremacy was felt to be something so monstrous that Henry 
and Cranmer themselves did not venture upon it more than once. 
Elizabeth, who once went regularly to mass herself, was ashamed 
to burn as heretics those who continued to doso. She simply 
found out various good reasons for plundering the laymen and 
for embowelling the priests. Consequently, though Catholic 
Anglican, Protestant Anglican, and Puritan were alike intoler- 
ant, yet each indirectly helped to establish the great principle 
of toleration. 

Again, Puritanism incidentally became directly connected 
with the cause of civil liberty. Quite incidentally, we believe. 
Say and Hampden did not serve their country better because 
they were Puritans, than did Robert Fitzwalter, Simon de 
Montfort, and Roger Bigod, because they were orthodox 
Catholics. But in the seventeenth century, the cause of the 
Church and that of the Crown were linked together. Ecclesiastical 
and civil government were alike carried on in arbitrary and 
illegal ways. ‘he clergy, who in the thirteenth century had 
been the ier of the people, were in the seventeenth the 
slaves and flatterers of the prince. The throne of Stephen 
Langton and Robert Winchelsey had now become the resting- 
place of Laud. The ecclesiastical and civil powers could not be 
attacked separately—the Puritans and the patriots were united 
in the same party, and the two characters were often united in 
the same man. Puritanism helped civil liberty, not because it 
had any natural affinity with it, but because civil liberty natu- 
rally allied itself with the persecuted side in religion. 

We do not say that Mr. Hopkins is at all ignorant of all these 
things. Indeed, he now and then brings forward some of the 
points which we have just mentioned clearly enough. But he 
certainly admires the Puritans in their opposition to caps and sur- 
plices in a way which we cannot enter into, though, perhaps, it 
may be quite intelligible at St. George’s-in-the-Kast. And he 
brings up, as if it were a reasonable ground of censure against 
Elizabeth, the undoubted fact that she retained many things for 
the express purpose of conciliating the Catholic party. If one 
national religion was to be enforced upon everybody, surely it 
was only reason and justice to try to make it acceptable to as 
many as possible. As yet, neither Papists nor Puritans thought 
of leaving the Established Church. ‘They only wished to have it 
preserved or reformed in their own way. Mr. Froude is at least 
right in bringing prominently forward (though it is certainly no 
new discovery of his) that the system of Henry VII1.—Popery 
without the Pope—was what the English people really wanted. 
They liked the old ceremonies, and they had no objection to the 
old doctrines. Probably they rather enjoyed than otherwise the 
oceasional beheading of a duke or burning of abishop. But they 
hated the Pope, they hated the Spaniard, they were disgusted with 
wholesale burnings of utterly helpless and harmless persons. 
Hence, on the one hand, multitudes were driven into Protes- 
tantism simply by the bloody and unnational policy of Mary’s 
reign. On the other hand, many Catholics who had gone along 
with Henry, who had endured the first days of Edward, who 
had persuaded themselves that the first Liturgy hardly differed 
from amass in English, gradually learned by experience that 
Popery could not go on without the Pope, and that an inde- 
pendent Anglican church could not fail to become more or less 
Protestant. Hence the apparent inconsistency of bishops— 
Bonner himself for one—who had zealously maintained Henry’s 
title as Supreme Head of the Church, being deprived rather 
than allow Elizabeth’s humbler claim to be Supreme Governor. 
Still, even in the first days of Elizabeth, the necessity of a rupture 
did not at once appear; and though a Catholic party disapproved 


in one way and a Protestant party disapproved in another, there ° 


was no open schism in either direction till Elizabeth had been 
several years on the throne. The Anglicanism of Elizabeth was 
doubtless a compromise; so must have been any religious system 
which was to have the least chance of national acceptance. And 
surely experience shows that it was neither an unwise nor an un- 
successful compromise. ‘The ‘ Calvinistic Creed” and the 
«‘Popish Liturgy,” even with the later addition of the “Arminian 
Clergy,” have worked very well in the long run. We do not 
undertake to rule theological questions one way or another; but 
surely something has come out of it practically better than either 
Pope or Presbyter could have given us. 

_ Mr. Hopkins—to return to our immediate subject—when writ- 
ing what is more strictly to be called history, writes somewhat 
less extravagantly than many of his countrymen, though he is far 
from being free from the national viee of fine writing. But he 


notion of the limits which divide romance 
indeed, latterly become the fashion tc 
begin books professing to be historical with a striking scene 
something in the style of the late Mr. G. P. R. James. Thus 
Sir Edward Creasy begins his History of the Ottomans with an 
account of a ride taken by certain people through the middle o: 
Anatolia; and thus, too, Mr. John Morris, Canon of Northamp: 
ton, begins his Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury with an account 
ofa shorter ride taken by certain other people from London tc 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. But both of these are quite outdone by 
Mr. Samuel Hopkins. ‘He not only begins with a ride and ¢ 
talk performed at Hampton Court in 1549 by King Edward anc 
his uncle Somerset, but throughout the whole book similar long 
“‘Tmaginary Conversations” are constantly scattered, which are 
made out of Mr. Hopkins’ own brain, or, at the very best, now and 
then dramatized out of hints to be found in original writers. It 
some cases Mr. Hopkins is meagre, if not positively inaccurate 
and inferior modern authorities occur rather too often among his 
references. The following is surely a very inadequate account 
of the fall of Wolsey :— 

Parliament had not met for seven years. During all this time the Pope 
had given law to Englishmen, and judged them in his courts ; his interests 
had been sustained by oppressions upon all classes and in all branches oJ 
business, until lords and commons cringed under the smart of their wrongs 
Wolsey, a prince of the Roman Church, had been judge paramount. 


jadi transactions had passed in his name and under his seal, as the Pope’s 
ieutenant. The king had permitted this, to be sure; but that did not alter 
the legal fact. He therefore ordered the Cardinal to be arrested and triec 
for treason; and he was pronounced guilty under the Statute of Premunire 
The poor man immediately took to his bed; and in a few days died, with thi 
sad words upon his lips: “Had I been as careful to serve the God of heaven 
as I have to comply to the will of my earthly king, God would not have lef 
me in mine old age, as the other hath done.” | 


On minor faults we will not dwell at length; but we must ash 
what is meant by a“ dilious tang” (p. 190) pervading the writing: 
of Heylin? And we are quite ata loss to know what may be 
implied by Queen Elizabeth’s “virility.” “ She rejected,’ 
Mr. Hopkins tells us, ‘suitor after suitor, and went through thi 
term of her virility, ‘a barren stock.’” Is this extraordinar) 
attribute for a female ruler designed as a counterpoise to th 
famous “ churching” of William the Conqueror, when so man; 
candles were lighted in the city of Mantes? | 

The book is very handsomely printed, and is so far creditabl 
to the University Press of the ‘Transatlantic Cambridge. Bu, 
we wish that American writers or printers, whichever are th. 
culprits, would learn to divide their syllables. “ Bish-op” i 
very unpleasant; but when it comes to ‘ Noth-ing,” the ver 
plainest etymology in the world, as we should have thought, 1 
utterly cast to the winds. 


seems really to have no 
from history. It has, 


THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘lee work is called by the author, in his modest prefac: 
‘a compilation from various sources of things proper tok 
known by all who have the honour to wear their Sovereign 
uniform.” It is divided into five small red-covered volume 
each of which may supply a store of profitable reading’ to tl 
soldier or sailor in the odd moments which he has to spare fro: 
duty. The Annals commence with the year 1700, and the gre 
actor in the first volume is the Duke of Marlborough, who 
campaigns are narrated with a brevity and clearness which, 
these days of lengthy and cloudy writing, it is difficult to prai 
too highly. The gallant author has done good service to t] 
British army and nation by the care and skill which he has b 
stowed in refreshing the reputation of one of the very greatest 
soldiers and politicians. We shall try, by means of this liti 
volume, to make Blenheim and Ramillies something more th 
the mere names which they have become to all but the mc 
diligent students of their country’s history. 

On the ist January, 1700, peace reigned throughout t 
civilized world. But in November the King of Spain died, a 
Louis XIV. sent his grandson to take possession of his dominio1 
Hereupon the Second Grand Alliance was formed between t 
Emperor, King William IIT., and the States General to restri 
the ambition of Franee. Early in 1702, King William IIT. dic 
He had recommended the Earl of Marlborough to his succes: 
as the man most capable to direct her councils and to lead ] 
armies. In May, war was declared against France, and Ma 
borough was named Generalissimo of the Allies. On the 2 
July, 1702, he took the command of the allied army, tk 
assembled along the Waal river, near Nimeguen. The Frer 
army lay facing it behind the Meuse. From Nimeguen 
Bonchain, the scene of Marlborough’s last exploit, is about ; 
miles ; so that all his ten campaigns, except that of Blenheim, ¢ 
an abortive attempt on the Moselle, began and ended within th 
narrow limits, and after all his skilful combinations and great \ 
tories, he had only driven back the French from one side to 
other of the Netherlands. But he commanded a confederate an 
and he had the Dutch Field Deputies by his side. In spite 
Mr. Thackeray’s imputation of French bribes, the reader of | 
volume will probably feel satisfied that Marlborough would h 
beaten his country’s enemies much more speedily and ¢ 


* Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth Century, Compiled from the) 
Authentic Histories of the Period. By the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, D.( 
Major-General in the British Army. Vol. I, 1700—1739. \ Lon) 
Mitchell’s Military Library, ’ 
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NONCONFORMITY IN ROTHERHAM. é 

On Sunday week, at the last service held in the 
old Unitarian Chapel, Rotherham, the Rev. W. |i 
Buazepy, B.A., gave a history of the old chapel | — 
and of early Dissent in the town, when there was a 
large attendance. ' 

Taking for his text the words, ‘ Our fathers had | » 
the tabernacle of witness in the wilderness,” ‘‘ But — 
Solomon built him an house,” Acts vii. 44, 47, the 
preacher said that these two passages would be | 
found to be well illustrated in the history of their 
old chapel, which, indeed, included the history of 
‘the earliest Nonconformity of the town and dis- 
trict. It deserved to be ever remembered that 
Rotherham was a town favourable to the Puritan 
cause and the Commonwealth movement. About, - 
three years prior to the breaking out of the Civil 
War Mr. John Shaw was presented to the vicarage 
of the parish church. He became very soon 
Imown and distinguished as a noted minister on 
the Parliamentary side. Presented to the living 
in 1639, he was in the year following selected to 
act as chaplain to the Lords who attended at Ripon 
on the occasion when Charles I. made a treaty with| / 
the Scots. When the Civil War broke out in 1642 
Shaw had to flee to Rotherham, and being refused 
residence at Hull sought refuge at Beverley. On 
his way back to Rotherham he preached before the 
_ Parliamentary general, Lord Fairfax, and his army, 

at Selby. It was no wonder, therefore, that in 
1643 the Earl of Newcastle, commanding the 
Royal army, forced his way into Rotherham, that. 
the vicar in particular would have seized and im-| 
prisoned, only he (Shaw) took the precaution to lay 
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church, while the soldiers plundered his house. 
Escaping to Manchester, after a few days, Mr. 
Shaw was brought under the favour and protection 
of Lord Fairfax, and was presented by that General 
to a good living near York, from which he removed) 
to Hull. In 1646 Shaw was appointed chaplain to 
the Commissioners to conduct the siege of Newark, 
for the Parliament, and afterwards attended on 
other Parliamentary Commissions who were sent to 
treat with the King at Neweastle. Shaw’s high dis- 
tinction in the ranks of his party is further shown 
in the fact that he frequently preached beforethe Lord | 
Protector, Oliver Cromwell, which, says he, witha ~ 
full sense of his own importance, ‘I did with the, i) 
freedom and plainness of old Latimer.” On the, | 
death of the great Protector he was also called to) — 
preach before Richard Cromwell, at Whitehall. | 
‘Several of Mr. Shaw’s sermons on. public occasions 
were printed, copies of which, for their quaint titles, 
historical references and considerable ability, are 
much prized by the historian and antiquary. Not- 
withstanding his Puritan and Presbyterian proclivi- 
ties, Shaw was one of those influential ministers} ~ 
that did so much to assist Charles II. to the throne. i 
It was the old Presbyterian minister, Mr. Bowles, of 
‘York, who facilitated the entrance of Thoule and » 
his army into that city. But, before such ministers H 
‘made terms with Charles, they, with the other pro- | 
| moters of the Restoration, obtained from that Prince 
his Royal pledge that there should be liberty of con- 
science, remission of all offences, enjoyment of © 
liberties and estates. Shaw may be supposed to) © 
have placed a good deal of faith on the Royal word, 
as he not only attended at the Coronation, but also 
accepted the office of King’s Chaplain. But, alas, for 
the Royal promise ! for in 1662 the Episcopal and 
High Church party, finding themselves again in 
power, and acting with implacable hostility against 
the Presbyterians, obtained the King’s assent to the! » 
passing of the Act of Uniformity. Charles would’ . 
probably not have instigated such a measure if left | 
to himself, for his morals were of a very loose! 
order ; but he had, at any rate, one decided idea 
upon the subject—that Presbyterianism was not! 
the religion for a gentleman. The fact that he 
broke his faith and forfeited his Royal word pro- 
bably never cost him any real anxiety. So it was | 
ordained that all ministers must give their assent \ 
and consent to all and everything contained and 
prescribed in and by the Book of Common Prayer. 
This introduction would serve to explain the origin 
of the Nonconformist secession from the Rotherham | 
parish church. When the Act passed, Mr. Luke) 
Clayton was vicar—a prophet even in his own coun- | 
try, an excellent preacher, a pious and beloved | 


hid with his man, Robert Gee, in the steeple of the \s 
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pastor. His congregation was a large one, and the ‘6 ; 
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young members were objects of his special regard. |. 
As no one was at once appointed to the pulpit, he 
boldly resolved not to leave his flock withouta shep- 
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herd, and continued to minister to them without 
_ conforming. The consequence was that he was the 
first of the ejected ministers sent to York Castle. 
Far from such imprisonment abating his zeal for 
that liberty wherewith Christ maketh free, he was 
no sooner out of prison than he returned to Rother- 
ham, and there, and also at Greasborough, com- 
menced a free ministry. Fortunately, he was not 
only a man of rare piety, but also of some indepen- 
dent means. The Claytons were a Rotherham 
family, and of some local importance. In the list 
of Major Reresby’s Company, of 1633, two Claytons 
are named, of thirteen members, the list being headed 
by Richard Mountnay, Esq. Luke Clayton himself 
acted as Feoffee and Greaye for several years, his 
name occurring from 1659 to 1671. The ejection of 
such a minister as Luke Clayton from the parish pul- 
pit was no small event. Most of the chief members of 
his congregation resolved also to go out and stand 
by the Free Gospel for which Clayton had suffered 
ejection and imprisonment, And there were many 
then in Rotherham and the neighbourhood of inde- 
pendent minds and good social position, who were 
resolved to secure for themselves and their poorer 
brethren the right of worshipping God according to 
their consciences. They objected to several things 
in the Common Prayer-book—the sign of the cross, 
the use of godfathers and godmothers, and espe- 
cially, among other points, to the designation of 
“ Priest.” Well, Clayton found means of preaching 
to the seceders, and with him co-operated Mr. John 
Shaw, who had also returned to the town. Under 
these two valiant leaders there rallied such men as 
Mr. Westby, of Ravenfield Hall ; Mr. Stamforth, of 
Firbeck ; Mr. Hatfield, of Lawton; Mr, Ffoljambe, 
of Eastwood; Colonel Gill, of Car House; Mr. 
Thomas Hollis, Rotherham; Mr. Jonathan Stani- 
forth, of Rotherham, and numbers of others. The 
two last named were greaves in 1662. The carriages 
of these good families no longer brought their occu- 
pants as formerly to the old parish church. But 
they did not, therefore, leave themselves and their 
poorer brethren without the benefit of religious 
services. At their own halls and town houses there 
were at first private meetings for prayer, the Lord’s 
Supper, and exhortation. Mr. John Shaw, in his 
memoirs, mentions one particular occasion, when 
such a meeting was being held in his son-in-law’s 
house, how that Dick Mountnay, before named, 
whom he evidently detested, acted as spy, and gave 
‘information to the magistrate of Aston of Shaw’s 
“Conventicle ;” but old Shaw was not to be easily 
caught. Mr. Luke Clayton would appear, however, 
to have subjected himself to imprisonment at York 
several times. On one occasion he had no sooner 
obtained his liberty after six months at York, than 
he was at once again apprehended for preaching, 
and laid up another half-year. The more regular 
meetings of these early Dissenters of Rotherham 
would appear to have been held in aroom provided 
by Mr. Langley, in Rotten-row, opposite to the 
west end of the church. There were meetings 
later on in Millgate. These were obscure and quiet 
places, for the attenders did not seek to excite 
needless hostility. But in regard to that Millgate 
room, when the viear, Mr. Boswell, understood that 
services were to be held on Sundays, he prevailed 
on the owner of the house to let it to some other 
party. Week day service only had previously been 
held. ; 
This second ejectment led to the taking of a more 
convenient room, capable of holding three or four 
hundred. This may be considered to have been the 
chapel. Here, young Mr. Heywood was appointed 
the first minister in 1692. He was a son of the 
famous Oliver Heywood, ejected from Coley, who 
was the great Nonconformist Apostle of Yorkshire 
in those days, His own diary furnishes some inte- 
“resting notices of Rotherham. In 1678 he visited 
Mrs. Luke Clayton, at Rotherham, and Lady Rhodes, 
at Great Houghton. In 1682 he visited young Mr. 
Shaw, who was dying, the only son of the former 
yicar. No longer did the vicar of the parish minis- 
ter the consolations of religion to these outside Dis: 
senters. Such an incident served to show how they, 
who had conscientiously gone from the Church, 
maintained their religious independence. In 1684 
Oliver Heywood came to Ravenfield Hall (Mr. West- 
by’s) and to Rotherham, where he received a legacy, 
bequeathed to him by Mrs. Clayton, and so to Mr. 
Gill’s, at Carr House. In 1695 he again visited 
Rotherham, staying at Mr. Langley’s, and preaching 
in the chapel where his son had been appointed the 
first minister, These memoranda of old Oliver 
Heywood seem to give us a personal acquaintance 
with these first Dissenting families; and his own 
apostolic influence and frequent visits no doubt 
greatly tended to maintain and strengthen this “ old 
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Dissent” in the town and district round. To the 
son of this Oliver Heywood succeeded a Mr. 
Rastrick as minister. He was followed in 1701 
by Mr. John Wadsworth, son of a maltster at 
Attercliffe, and a student of the Old Attercliffe 
Dissenting Academy, established for the training of 
divinity students and the sons of the better-class 
families of Dissenters. No longer were the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge open to such families. As 
the Five Mile Act of 1666 banished all Dissenting 
ministers from the town where they had ministered, 
so other Acts excluded the sons of the Dissenting 
laity from the Universities, and their fathers from 
the corporations and other public offices, It had, 
however, become lawful to hold conventicles and 
build chapels since the glorious Revolution of 1688, 
and the John Wadsworth appointed to minister at 
Rotherham set his heart upon doing what the second 
paxt of the text ascribed to Solomon. A body of 
trustees was formed in 1704, of whom Thomas 
Hollis, Jun., was the moving and liberal spirit, and 
steps were taken to secure ‘a piece of ground near 
the Beast Market, on which a meeting-house was 
intended to be built.” A second piece of ground 
attached to the first was also parchased, and both 
combined formed their old chapel boundary, includ- 
ing the graveyard. Thomas Hollis was the chief 
contributor to the erection of the new meeting-house, 
though there were associated with him others of 
good social position, as Robert Wyld, William Lang- 
ley, Richard Hutchinson, Joseph Ffoljambe, John 
Henfrey, John Stones, Thomas Radcliffe, John 
Kirke, Nicholas Hattersley. In the later deed of 
1720, the building is described as erected and used 
for a public meeting-house of Protestant Dissenters. 
A minister’s house also then existed for the habitation 
of the minister for the time being officiating at the 
said meeting-house. A later deed of 1739 describes 
“that large erection or building as and for a public 
meeting-house, or place for the worship of Almighty 
God, and for the benefit of the Protestant congre- 
gation or people who should usually meet there.” 
This provision answered to the “ Open Trust,” and 
differed from the “‘ Close Trust” of the more Cal- 
vinistic Dissenters, The Open Trusts permitted the 
congregations and ministers of their old chapels to 
think and inquire for themselves on religious 
matters ; and the consequence was that in course of 
time the doctrine preached in their pulpits gradually 
changed and modified from Trinitarian orthodoxy to 
Arianism, and ultimately to Unitarianism. 

After Mr. John Wadsworth, who was called to 
the larger charge of Upper Chapel, Sheffield, Mr. 
William Wilson is the next recorded minister. He 
occupied the minister’s house in Westgate. To him 
succeeded Mr. Pendlebury, who had associated with 
him as assistant Mr. Richard Baron, a most re- 


markable man of his time, and concerning whom | 


Dr. Falding, in his account of Rotherham Noncon- 
formity in Mr. Alderman Guest’s valuable history, 
has collected several interesting particulars. " He 
collected and published some rare tracts and works 
on politics, education, &e. He discovered an en- 
larged copy of ‘‘ Milton’s Hiconoclastes,” which he 
re-published. In these and like efforts he was 
assisted by the advice and large means of Mr. 
Thomas Hollis. Baron anticipated and advocated 
vote by ballot. 

In 1744 Mr. Samuel Moult became the minister, 
who married the daughter of Mr. Thomas Wylde, of 
Wickersley, one of the chief gentlemen of the con- 
gregation. He had a numerous and influential con- 
gregation. Mr. Moult must have exercised also 
considerable social influence. He appears to have 
resided in the large house, Wellgate, which was his 
own property. To him succeeded Josiah Town- 
send, in 1776; who was followed in 1787 by Mr. 
Wm. Allard, who married Miss Bingley, and after- 
wards removed to the Peak, where he built the 
Great Hucklow Chapel. He is mentioned in the 
early life of Ebenezer Elliott as ‘‘ Parson Allard,” 
for Ebenezer attended the Rotherham Hollis 
School, and would then entertain a due regard for 
the minister of the chapel, who was also governor 
of the school. 

In 1795 the pulpit was filled by a very eminent 
man, Dr. Thomas Oliver Warwick. He was the son 
of a Methodist minister. Favouring his inclination 
to scientific studies, his congregation allowed him 
to go for a session or two to Edinburgh University, 
where he took his degree of M.D. Afterwards, at 
Rotherham, he made ample return for the privilege 
granted to him by delivering to public audiences 
lectures on physiology and chemistry, which excited 
great interest. He was the first physician of the 
Rotherham Infirmary. He was no less popular as 
a preacher of the Gospel than successful as a scien- 
tific student; though in a pecuniary sense he was 


no gainer from his chemical enterprises. 
ried a Miss Aldred. 

In 1816 the Rev. Jacob Brettell became the 
minister, who was the author of several excellent 
poetical works, one being entitled “ The Country 
Minister.” He also conducted a day school, where 
many sons of the gentlemen of the town and district 
were educated. He fostered the dawning genius of 
the author of the “ Corn-Law Rhymes,” and was 
himself one of the principal speakers at the political 
demonstrations of the time. 

In 1861 the present preacher, the Rev. William 
Blazeby, B.A., entered on his charge, and in con- 
cluding the above notice, he alluded to his long and 
happy connection with his people, and trusted that 
in their new and more handsome church they might 
together do a greater Christian work’ for God, carry- 
ing with them as their incitement the memories and 
examples of their forefathers of the old house, and 
ever remembering that the most precious legacy 
committed to them, and to be handed down to their 
descendants, was their free and glorious open trust, 
which was founded by those ejected into the “ wilder- 
ness ” as a ‘‘ witness,” and for the worship and ser- 
vice of Almighty God.” 
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MR. HENRY RICHARD, M.P., ON THE 
RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 

At the annual meeting of the Deputies of the 
Three Denominations, held at the Memorial Hall 
on Wednesday evening, Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., 
who presided, said:—You know that the time for 
taking the decennial census is at hand. Indeed, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth obtained leave to bring in a Bill for 
that purpose on Monday night, though the Bill itself, 
of course, has not yet been delivered. Rumour has 
been busy whispering about that it will contain a 
clause for a compulsory return of religious profession, 
that is, obliging every head of a family to state to 
what religious body all the members of his house- 
hold belong. Ihave reason to hope that this rumour 
is unfounded, that the good sense of the Ministers 
will save them from throwing themselves into an 
eubroglio from which the Government of Lord 
Palmerston in 1861 was obliged to escape with im- 
paired strength and damaged reputation. But, even 
if the Governmént do not put this in their Bill, 
there can be little doubt that there is a small body 
of ecclesiastical fanaties Who will try to foist it into 
the measure for the purpose of promoting purely 
sectarian objects. Let me, therefore, say a few 
words to you on the history of this question: As 
you are aware, in 1851 there was taken for the first 
time a census, not of religious opinion, but of reli- 
gious worship—that is of the number of places of 
worship existing in England and Wales, the number 
of sittings provided in them, and the number of 
attendants that were found present on a particular 
Sunday. Let me say that this was not done at the 
instance, or with the connivance, of the Nonconform- 
ists in any way. It is very seldom that they are 
called into council by any party, even on matters 
that most nearly concern them. They knew nothing 
whatever about it until the census papers appeared ; 
for this particular provision had not been put into 
the Act of Parliament authorising the census, But, 
as these returns were made under the head of the 
different denominations, they afforded, of course, an 
opportunity of comparing what had been done by 
each, inclu@ing the Church of England. The result 
was so startling as to the number of chapels and 
sittings, and attendants in them, as compared with 
the number of churches, sittings, and attendants in 
them, and still more as to the prodigious increase of 
the former as compared with the latter since the 
beginning of the century, that it created something 
like a panic among our worthy friends of the Estab- 
lished Church. The effect ought to have been 
salutary, and if they could have looked upon it from 
a Christian point of view, even gratifying, because 
it showed that provision for religious worship had 
been made for millions of the people whose wants 
the Church had been unable to overtake—(cheers). 
But, unfortunately, they preferred to look at it from 
a Churchman’s point of view, and they were very 
angry. Their first attempt was to impugn the ac- 
curacy of the returns. The late Bishop Wilberforce 
especially, who, with all his great qualities, was 
singularly narrow in his ecclesiastical sympathies, 
denied their accuracy with loud clamour and pas- 
sionate emphasis. But his attempts to substantiate 
this charge broke down utterly and almost Indic- 
rously, He could produce no facts capable of being 
tested to support his impeachment. The effect, in- 
deed, was rather to ratify and confirm the substantial 
accuracy of the census, When the controversy was 
at its height, Mr, Apsley Pellatt addressed, in the 
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House of Commons, the following question to Lord 
Palmerston, who was then Home Secretary. , 

“Whether any recent inquiry had been made into 
the accuracy of the returns of the Registrar-General, 
and whether in consequence any doubt existed as to 
their fairness ; also, whether there was any reason for 
suspecting that the Dissenting returns had been ex- 
aggerated, or that the number of attendants at the 
Established Church on the Census Sunday had been 
made to appear comparatively below the truth,” 

To which Lord Palmerston replied :— 

“T have made inquiries on the subject, and I en- 
tertain no doubt as to the accuracy of the returns 
with regard to all the facts to which they refer. Of 

~ course, I speak generally, because in returns collected 
from such a large number of places, and furnished by 
such a variety of persons, there may have been inac- 
curacies one way or the other, which must to a cer- 
~ tain extent affect those results. My belief is, however, 
that these inaccuracies could have no sensible effect 
upon the general results from the facts stated in the 


*~--eturns. I repose sure confidence in the general ac- 


“earacy of the returns, and in the diligence and care 
of those under whose arrangements they had been 
made, by whom, I believe, every means were taken to 
render their statements as accurate as possible.” 

Tien came the census of 1861, in reference to which 
serious misapprehensions exist—arising, let us hope, 
from ignorance or forgetfulness of what took place. 
The assertion is continually made that there was no 
religious,census that year because the Nonconform- 
ists opposed it. So far is this from being true, that 
Mr. Edward Baines, who then represented the Non- 
conformists in the House of Commons, and fulfilled 
his duty with admirable vigilance and courage, was 
prepared to move, and did move—‘ That an inquiry 
be made and returns be obtained from all places of 
worship, é&c., similar to those obtained in the census 
of 1851.” But what they did oppose then, and what 
they would as resolutely oppose now, is a clause re- 
quiring every occupier of a dwelling-house to state, 
not only the name, age, sex, and occupation, but the 
religious profession of every person in his house on 
the night of the census. The reasons why we object 
to such a proceeding as this are so obvious that it 
is scarcely necessary to state them. In the first 
place, we altogether deny the right of the State to 
make this kind of compulsory inquisition under 
penalties of law into the religious opinions of its 
subjects. It is travelling wholly out of its main 
province, trespassing upon.the sacred domains of 
conscience. I suppose everybody would laugh to 
scorn the idea of a census of political opinion, or 
that any Government would put a column in its re- 
turn papers demanding that every man should say 
whether he was a Tory or a Liberal, or a Radical, 
or a Republican. But to extort a confession of re- 
ligious opinion would be a still more offensive viola- 
tion of the liberty of the subject—(cheers). In the 
second place, it would put those who would have to 
make the returns in a position of the greatest pos- 
sible embarrassment. How is anyone to say what 
is the religious profession of an infant, or how is 
the master of a great establishment or a landlord 
of an hotel to know the religious opinion of all his 
inmates? And, in the last place, the returns for 
all statistical purposes would be worthless or mis- 
leading for this, if for no other reason, that thousands, 
probably some millions, of the people would most cer- 
tainly resist such an inquisitorial proceeding, and re- 
fuse at any cost to make the return; while myriads of 
the people who have no religion whatever, and never 
frequent any place of worship, would, for the sake of 
getting rid of the inquiry in any way, record them- 
selves as members of the Established Church, and go 
swell, by perfectly factitious and worthless returns, 
the apparent numbers of that body, and no doubt it 
is for the sake of securing this kind of miserable 
triumph that such a provision is desiderated— 
(cheers). If there is‘ genuine desire to ascertain 
the comparative strength of religious bodies in this 
country, it is impossible to conceive of a fairer test 
than that afforded by the kind of census taken in 
1851, showing the places of worship, the amount of 
accommodation, and the number of attendants sup- 
plied by each denomination; and I am perfectly 
certain of this, that the Nonconformists of England 

* and Wales need not fear the issue of such an inquiry 
—(cheers). But all such returns lead to so much 
unprofitable wrangling that I am not particularly 
anxious to push forward even that demand. 


On the motion of Mr. Henry Wright, seconded 
by Mr. Walter Hazell, the following resolution was 
adopted :—‘‘ That this meeting emphatically pro- 
tests against the proposal that at the approaching 
Decennial Census an inquiry should be made into 
the religious profession of every inhabitant. The 
Deputies consider that such an inquiry would be a 
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direct infringement of the principle of religious 
liberty. In its result also it would be most mis- 
leading, it being probable that a large number of 
persons who have no religious belief, and in many 
cases attend no place of worship, would declare 
themselves to be members of the Church of Eng- 
land, while many would conscientiously refuse to 
answer the inquiry.” 
On the motion of Mr. W. Edwards, seconded by 
Mr. 8. B. Pattison, it was resolved :—‘‘ That the 
deputies, having learned that the Bill of Mr. 
Blennerhassett for the amendment of the Marriage 
Laws will, amongst other things, provide that 
ministers of Nonconformist places of worship may 
officially register marriages solemnised by them, 
feel obliged to object to such a proposal as making 
Dissenting ministers officials of the State, and also 
because accuracy of registration can be best secured 
by maintaining the principles of the existing) law.” 

On the motion of Mr. John Glover, seconded by 
Mr. W. Holborn, the following was also agreed to :— 
“That this meeting heartily approves of the course 
which Mr. Osborne Morgan has adopted in enlarging 
the scope of his resolution in reference to the Burial 
Laws by making it relate as well to cemeteries as to 
churchyards. They thank the honourable gentle- 
man for his past persistent efforts to remove all in- 
vidious distinctions on the occasion of the burial of 
the dead, and promise him their fullest support in 
the future.” The concluding resolution, which, like 
the preceding ones, was passed unanimously, was 
moved by Mr. H. R. Ellington, and seconded by Mr. 
John Rains, being as follows :—‘‘ That this meeting, 
while concurring in the opinion that it is of para- 
mount importance that at the approaching general 
election a Liberal majority should be returned, 
strongly urges that the questions which affect Non- 
conformists should not be ignored. The deputies 
especially. feel that the Scotch Disestablishment 
question is one which has now become of practical 
importance, and deem it to be the duty of all Non- 
conformists to do their utmost to secure the retarn 
of candidates who are prepared for immediate ac- 
tion.” 

The proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 
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MRS, F. SHAWOROSS, Principal. 
The School will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, January 1 
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Pon 


IE REV. J. J. TAYLER ON OUR PRE- 
| SENT DIVISIONS OF OPINION.—IL. 


31r,—I obseryed in a former letter that there 
: two distinct movements perceptible among us 
the present time, one progressive, the other 
|servative ; one, demanding the uninterrupted 
reise of free inquiry, the other, not less resolved 
maintain intact the deep trust and definite con- 
tions of a positive Christianity. If these two 
vements, apparently so antagonistic, cannot be 
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finger on the 


point in time and Space, when and 
where this pri 


neiple began to operate; and it 
marks a new era in the spiritual development of 
our planet. Previous dispensations, Hebrew pro- 
pheey, and Hellenic culture had, indeed, already 
developed the popular beliefs which it appropriated 
as its media of influence on the multitude, and the 
forms of philosophic thonght through which it 
obtained access to the higher order of minds, and 
supplied the ideas and the usages which it wrought 
into its theological systems, and embodied in its 
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The spirit which wrought 
im, must work also in ug 
te of faith, to qualify us. 
owers, ‘tone with him, as he 
is one with God.” It is the perpetuity of this 
Spirit, accessible to every earnest mind through 
faith and prayer, which constitutes the identity 
of the Christian Church from age to age. 
According to this view Christianity is not a 
dogma, nor any particular form and direction of 


“‘ life and immortality.” 
‘¢ without measure ” in b 
according to our measu 
tor becoming his fol] 


oneiled, disruption ig inevitable. Having 
eady shown, that to the thorough comprehension 
a historical phenomenon like Christianity, the 
dost freedom of research ig indispensable, and 
jb we cannot, without the insult of implied 
on, withhold from the earliest documents of 
igion, the application of the same critical 
ples which have thrown so much light on 
fields of ancient history and literature ; and 
ng further pointed out, how unreasonable it is, 
se certain facts which had been prematurely 
hed, cannot on closer examination be gsus- 
aed, at once to repudiate other and indubitable 

with which they had been gratuitously asso- 
ad; it remains for me now to state, as clearly 
ean, my strong conviction of the positive and 
rishable element of Christianity, in which 
ent free inquiry naturally terminates, and 
wh it tends, if carried to its legitimate issue, 
ring out in a distincter form, and with a pro- 
ader consciousness of ity truth 
he history of the Christian Church, from the 
stolic age to the present day, exhibits on its 
ace a succession of ever-changing forms. 
matic conception, ecclesiastical organisation, 
modes of action on the outlying world, are 
here fixed ina permanent, immutable type ; 
he contrary, they are in a perpetual fiux, and 
subjects of incessant controversy. All these 
as have had their use and significance in rela- 
to the circumstances which necessitated them, 
the times when they prevailed ; and have each 
heir turn contributed, under Providence, to 
spiritual growth and development of humanity. 
of no one of them could we say, this ig pure 
absolute Christianity,—this expresses the 
le of its truth. Itisa side-view, a glimpse, | 
meth ‘ng far broader and grander than itself. 
iuch we should all of ‘us probably be ready to 
of forms that are past and gone; but to be 
stent, we must say the same of forms that 
xisting now among ourselves. Yet this ad- 
ion does not leaye Christianity a vague and 
telligible thing. For under all these forms, 
1 they are the expression of earnest conyic-, 


rituals. But the spirit which it brought into this 
prepared material, was something altogether new 
and unprecedented. A deeper sense of filial re- 
lationship to God, forfeited by sin and only to be 
regained by penitence and self-renunciation—con- 
sciousness of immediate access to the Father 
through faith in a glorified humanity of holiness 
and love,—firm trust in the reality of things 
unseen and eternal, above and beyond the perish- 
ing scenes of earth and time—such were the 
inner convictions that dwelt in all the forms 
which the new religion successively assumed, and 
endued them with their vitality, and were per- 
petuated through the ages by the faith and prayer 
in which they found their earliest realisation. Of 
this spirit the person of Jesus of Nazareth was 
the immediate source. Through him flowed down 
into humanity a new life from the Supreme Foun- 
tain of holiness and love. Had all historical docu- 
ments perished, we might still be certain, from 
the traces of marked and growing spiritual change 
perceptible in society before the end of the first 
century of our era, that there must have been some 
great personality as the centre of this wonderful 
movement, though we could no longer have known, 
when and where he had lived, and what had been 
the outward form of his presence among men. 
Our Christian Scriptures supply the missing link, 
aud suggest the wanted cause : and this it is which 
constitutes their inestimable value to us. Con- 
sidering the united force and novelty of the spi- 
ritual power thus brought into the course of 
human affairs, its contagious influence and the 
energy of its operation, its relation to preceding 
and succeeding history, and the way in which it 
has impregnated the highest civilisation of the 
earth with its peculiar life, often, indeed, feebly 
expressed, sometimes outraged and defied, but 
always latent in the deepest consciousness of Chris- 
tendom,—TI can find no adequate explanation of its 
appearance hut in the unique idiosynerasy of the 
mind of Jesus, which admitted an intimate com- 
munion of spirit with the Parent-mind of the 
Universe. ‘Through this intimate communion 
Jesus became the medium of revelations and the 
we discern an inward life and Principle, a|suggester of trusts which command at once the 
cular affection of the soul towards God and | spiritual sympathies of our race, and satisfy its 
“a certain conformation of the character,—| deepest spiritual wants. The relations between 
h marks off unmistakably the Christian from | God and humanity which this communion implies, 
r other type of humanity. In mere: con-| had never indeed been non-existent; but they 
ists, it is true, of any class the distinctive] had not yet been clearly discerned through the 
res of the Christian are effaced by the world, | carnal apprehension of the Jew and the cold in- 
eir professed creed be what it may. It is} tellect of the Greek. Once however disclosed in 
f such that I now speak, but of earnest, be-| the brightness of a divine intuition like Christ's, 
g men, whose faith in spiritual thin gs is the | they carry with them immediate conviction, as the 
est reality of their existence ; whose whole| eternal truth on which the religion of humanity 
isin sympathy with the spirit of Jesus of | must permanently rest, and can never again become 
reth ; to whom his Cross is the symbol of the | eclipsed to any soul that has once deeply imbibed 
st life on earth; who, sharing his sublime the spirit of the Master himself, 
in a higher order of things, to which the} In the highest, then, of all sense 
line of the present life is but preparatory, | ascribe to our religion a supernatural origin. 
ke him giving themselves up unreservedly to] It had its source in the inspiration of the So- 
are prepared to seck the main purpose of their | vereign Mind, which at all times over all the 
nee in the service of truth, and righteous- | earth puts the highest thoughts and sublimest 
yearnings into the souls of men, and which 


and love. All creeds which rest on and 
ss this fundamental aim and endeavour of breathed into the soul of Christ a full, deep, 
e, are included in the great communion of and exhaustive consciousness of the filial rela- 
jan saints—a communion which embraces} tion of the whole human race to their Father 
form of character, every peculiarity of be-| in heaven, and of the unbroken connection, as 

inseparable realities, between things seen and 


very mode of action, that does not exclude 
utralise this grand, underlying principle of | unscen. In this sense Christianity still retains, 
and must ever retain, to those who accept it asa 


ithy with the spirit of Christ. It takes in 
asius and Channing, Gregory the Great | truth at all, thesame supernaturalcharacter which 
invested it at its origin. Its ultimate aim and 


reorge Fox, St. Bernard and Baxter, John 
issue belong not to this world. It speaks to us 


y and Theodore Parker. In this life of 
nsecration to the living God lies the eternal | of realities transcending ,the phenomena which 
act immediately on our’senses. Not till the 


of Christianity. If anything on earth can 
spirit which brought it home to men’s convictions 


led divine, it is this; and to cherish and 
pe that spiritual life, and to carry it through | at first, touches our hearts and makes us feel the 
presence of a living God, and the nearness to our 


igth and breadth of the earth,‘is the specific 
highest interests of a supersensual world—can we 


s, we may 


outward action (though in each individual mind 
there must be certain fixed intellectual apprehen- 
sions as the medium of its influence, and these 
will, of course, be followed by a corresponding in- 
fluence on the conduct , but it is, as I have said, 
the pervading spirit of a life, the accordance 
of the whole bias and bearing of the character 
with the spirit of the life of Christ. Wherever 
that inward accordance exists, there is the 
Christian. Whether that type of character ex- 
presses the highest aim of man’s life, and meets 
the deepest necessities of his being, every indi- 
vidual must determine for himself: the resolution, 
of the question will decide whether he can rank 
himself as a Christian or not. In the sympathies 
which draw him towards Christ, in hig growing 
experience of the effect of the Christian faith on 
his outward life and his inward peace—he will 
find the ultimate consummating eyidence of the 
truth of his religion. If he sincerely believes, that 
the Christian type of character is the purest and 
noblest ever yet presented to the world—if the 
unworldly purity, the self-sacrificing loye, the 
habitual righteousness, the trust, the hope, the 
patience, the devotedness which it demands, seem 
to him the highest endowments 6f a human soul, 
essential to its repose and its dignity, still needed 
as much as ever amidst the boasted triumphs of 
Science and the restless advance of intellect, to 
resist the tendencies to a gross materialism, to 
abate the feverish thirst for wealth and sensual 
enjoyment, and to maintain the balance even 
between the present and a higher state of exist- 
ence—then he will properly call himself a believer, 
and strive to become a true member of the exist- 
ing Church of Christ (though he may know 
nothing of the controversies which theologians 
have raised about its origin), because he will 
carry the witness of its truth within himself. 


Christianity, asa father of the second century 
once said,* might indeed have been perpetuated 
by tradition aione, could a succession of earnest, 
faithful men have been secured ; but itis an inesti- 
mable advantage to be able to verify the genuine- 
ness and correct the aberrations of our faith, by 
direct appeals to writings which disclose at the 
fountain head the form and working of the primi- 
tiveinstitution, and the spirit with which its 
author immediately impregnated it. A man who 
has the Christian spirit in his heart, will examine 
these writings freely and fearlessly, that he 
may trace the great tradition of hig faith 
to its source, and gaze on it, if possible, as it 
gushed from its heavenly origin into our human 
world. The critical result of his inquiries, what- 
ever it may be, as to the authorship, character, 
and contents of particular books, can have little 
effect on his faith (resting as it does on indepen- 
dent grounds) except to render it purer and freer 
and more spiritual, less embarrassed by needless 
scruples and imaginary difficulties, Nothing can 
transform the glorious image of the Christ en- 
shrined in the New Testament. No discovery 
in the vanished past can revoke the realised 
inheritance which he has transmitted to us. 
Nevertheless, the result to the individual inquirer 
will be much affected by the spirit which he brings 
to the investigation. If he engage in it without 
the preparation of a religious frame of mind, he 
will not, with all his diligence, get beyond asimple 
preponderance of probability in favour of certain 
facts, that will remain to him as so many in- 
sulated and barren historical phenomena. If, on 
the other hand, he comes to it rejoicing in the love 
and hope which are still the pervading light and 
life of Christendom, he will at once discern the 
high significance of all such facts, be they more 
or be they less; and in the recovery of every 
genuine word of Christ, in eyery nearer glimpse 
that he can obtain of his transient and beautiful 
presence on earth, he will feel a new influence 


on of the Christian Church. e 

istianity, then, in its essence is a new prin- | be said properly to believe. “Only to the degree 
f spiritual life. Dogma is its form of intel-|in which we enter into the spirit of Christ, and 
_apprehension,—the medium through which | see human life and its prospects from his point of 
view, can we experieuce the truth of hig words, 


hes and acts upon the individual soul, N ow, ; 
able in the records of the past to lay our/and baye an unshaken trust in his promise of 


from above poured into his soul, and fresh strength 
imparted to his immortal trust. 
JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 


* © Sine charta et atramento scriptan habentes per pean 
cordibus suis snlutem, et veterem traditionem diligenter custo 
entes,”—TIreneus, Ady, Ieres, iii., 4, 
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EXTRAVAGANCE, 


' Notwithstanding the abundance of religious 
profession and the copiousness of theological lite- 
rature, we are still in want of religion—either 
more of the old kind, or something of a new sort ; 
we want a religion to work in personal habits and 
the common things of life in the form of a con- 
trolling thought or feeling, a refining and spi- 
ritualising power. We have preceptive religion, 
dogmatic religion, ritualistic, and formal religion ; 
men may get for nothing, or next to nothing, 
tracts, catechisms, detached morsels of scripture, 
“ daily portions,” &c., in any quantity they please, 
usque ad nauseam ; they may get sermons a penny 
a piece, or cheaper than that by taking a score ; 
they may be entertained with colour-and form, 

robes, vestments, candles, music, and flowers in a 

“* High” Church ; they may get ‘ sensation” out 
of the groans and spiritual excitement in the 
ministrations of a ‘‘ Low” one. Nevertheless, 
there are many ladies and gentlemen who habi- 
tually go’ about their daily affairs, their morning 
calls, their complimentary visits, their shopping, 
their business appointments, without the com- 
panionship of any religion. ‘There is nothing new 
in this. Milton’ spoke of the same thing in his 
day, and it is likely to be the case, to some extent, 
at least, in days to come. We are sure, however, 
that there is no absolute necessity for this in the 
nature of things; there need not be form without 
spirit, profession without practice, routine without 
life and earnestness, public without private piety. 
There always have been a few whose religion has 
the proper etherial element in it, who make it 
permeate their life, their habits, manners, speech, 
business, and pleasure, and are not content to 
regard it as a thing separate and apart, a fountain 
that plays once a week and then retires into dark- 
ness, stagnant and still. When these superior 
spirits are a little more numerous; when their 
influence is deepened and diffused; when their 
leayen has more largely leavened “the social lump, 
we may hope to see religion behind the counter 
and the desk, in the factory, the warehouse, and 
the exchange, and something of divine life infused 
into the practice of the secular world. Among 
other places where it is thought this better spirit 
might penetrate with benefit to society, the 
boudoir or tiring-room of the ladies has been 
suggested as one haying at the present moment 
peculiar need of a practical, personal, and (if 
there be such a thing) a frugal or thrifty Chris- 
tianity—a Christianity that regards vanity, extra- 
yagance, and the lust of display as qualities some- 
what obstructive to the attainment of tranquil 
and happy life in this world, and not very likely 
to promote any purpose of life in the next. 

According toa statement which a few months 
ago found its way into the newspapers, five or six 
thousand young bachelors in the south of France 
had unitedly made a vow not to marry until the 
ladies had abated their spirit of extravagance. 
We know not whether they ever really made such 
a vow, but we greatly fear they will not be able 
to keep it ; for human nature on its sensuous side 
does not give one much help in adhering to stoical 
and prudential resolutions. In all the relations 
between boys and girls, fancy and feeling come in 
with their powerful illusions and hopes, and poor 
judgment is apt to be overwhelmed. Many of 
these costly and extravagant belles, whom it would 
seem the most dangerous thing in the world to 
marry, are often possessed of qualities which make 
them marriageable in the eyes of fascinated men. 
Some of them are very pretty, very graceful, very 
lively, very clever, full of tact, address, and the 
power to make their charms influential and pene- 
trating. Even philosophers are not, and cannot 
be, utterly insensible to these things; and being 
zsthetically inclined, and believing, as most of 
them do, that elegance and moral solidity, loveli- 
ness and yirtue, grace and spiritual power, will 
hereafter be associated and conjoined.in marriage 
indissoluble, they are apt to infer that even now 
the outcome and blossoming of the exterior charm 
implies the existence of the interior root, and that 
what is so beautiful in the outside, springs from 
something lovely within. That, we hope, will be 
universally true by-and-by ; at present it is only 
very partially so. 

We are not of the number of those who talk 
with masculine complacency of the natural infe- 
riority of the female mind. We believe that some 
primordial differences may coexist with a general 
equality; and whatever temporary declension 
there may be among women from a high and 
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sensible standard of life, we have a firm faith in 
their latent capacities and recuperative power. 
yen those among them who seem content to 
hover about the world like mere butterflies, do 
occasionally rise into the perception that a butter- 
fly is not the noblest type of animated existence, 
that it is but a worm with feeble wings, that— 
“Tlutter it, flutter it, far as it will, 
A butterfly is but a butterfly still,” 


with no capacity to confront the storm and im- 
bibe any grandeur out of nature. 

The great sins of the world are for the most 
part committed by men, the little sins by women. 
Jn the French language crime is masculine, fault 
is feminine ; and though the reasons for that dis- 
tinction may have been determined by the ear 
rather than the judgment, and if so, belong to 
the mere euphonies of language, yet there may be 
after all something undesignedly characteristic in 
this marking, But when it is remembered that 
faults have a cumulative power of massing into 
crimes, and that the constant pressure of irritating 
foibles has a far more embittering effect on life as 
a whole than the occasional happening of great 
wrongs at wide intervals, the difference in intensity 
of error between the sexes is not after all a source 
of much gratulation to the gentler of the two. 
Their greatest excuse is that many of their faults 
arise from the fostering and encouragement given 
to them by foolish admirers among men. Many 
a woman would of her own impulse do that which 
is right, were it uot that men mislead her by flat- 
tery into that which is wrong, and thisis especially 
the case in respect to gay hospitalities, amuse- 
ments, dress, and the adornments of the person— 
things not at all condemnable under proper limita- 
tions, but tending sometimes to a guilty extrava- 
gance. At the present epoch this is most fearfully 
illustrated in the social life of England, France, 
and America, and probably in some-other coun- 
tries besides. The expenditure in dress and menus 
plaisirs of a wodern fashionable belle is, according 
to all testimony, something astounding. Where 
the money comes from is often a subject of pro- 
foundest wonder; where it goes to is so obvious 
that there is no marvel in it at all; and though, 
perhaps, the consequences considered physically 
in relation only to the principles of political eco- 
nomy, have a tendency to distribute themselves in 
balance and equipoise, yet are the moral eyils, 
secretly interlaced with the economical phenomena, 
of so frightful a character that ‘the thoughtful 
student of social science cannot but contemplate 
them with awe. Sometimes it would seem as if 
a thick, dark cloud of misery, generated out of 
this eyil, were gathering in the distance and loom- 
ing over society. There may be remedy for the 
wrong and means of dispersing the threatening 
elements ere they reach the climax of explosion. 
That remedy must be sought in the application of 
religion to common life, in the spiritualising of 
taste, In the substitution of quiet refinement for 
ostentatious luxury, reality for show, in the culti- 
vation of inward resources, and in the earrying 
out of a resolve akin to that of Leonatus Posthu- 
mus in Shakspeare’s Cymbelinc— ; 

“To shame the guise of the world, I will begin 
The fashion less without and more-within.” 
This topic of extravagance, especially in connee- 
tion with the habits of the fair, is a disagreeable 
one to handle, and rather dangerous, considering 
the female power of retaliation. It may be said, 
and truly enough, that some men 4yaste money 
more profusely and thoughtlessly than women, 


and that, too, with a criminal knowledge in many | 


cases, that what they spend properly belongs to 
their creditors,—a wrong seldom attributable to 
women, who even when most extravagant have no 
intention of dishonesty. Doubtless every vicious 
absurdity in the one sex could be paralleled by 
some immoral folly in the other ; but this tw quoque 
style of disputation effects no reform. Two wrongs 
do not make a right. If both have erred tegether 
and equally erred, then let crimination and recri- 
mination cease, but let amendment begin, and 
begin forthwith in right earnest. There is no 


time to be lost. Both economically with respect 
to things temporal, and morally with respect to 
things spiritual, the danger to society is imminent. 
There is danger to the continuance and fixity of 
marriage; for if matrimony becomes more and 
more expensive, requiring continually a larger and 
larger income, all prudent men will be deterred 
from entering into it, and such of the loose and 
unscrupulous as are already engaged to its respon- 
sibilities, will avail themselyes of aby meang or 


pretext to get rid of its hurthens 48 soon 
begin to gall. yen now, in too many i 
penetrating observer, accustomed tol ee 
the surface of things, sees a grim skeleton’ay 
marriage feast, and notes its threaténing 
coming troubles; and oftentimes, n rt fe 
day, the tocsin of danger might more appro 
priately clang from the steeple than the swee 
bells which ring of hopefulness and joy. Ther 
is danger in fashionable extravagance to health 
tranquillity of mind; for it substitutes artificialit 
and convention for nature; it shuts out the in 
fluences of Heaven, and pours in the influsnees o 
a feverish world; it deadens moral sensibility ; i 
twists and strains the intellectual powers, but doc 
not promote their growth and elevation; it sub 
stitutes flippancy and cleverness for wisdom 
Sure we are that if our civilisation is to be per 
manent, our homes calm, peaceful, and secure, ou 
strain and tendency of life at all approximate t 
the ends for which we are born, a change mus 
come over the spirit of our dreams. We mus 
discriminate between refinement and luxury ; -w 
must associate simplicity with elegance, and exer 
cise the stern virtues of self-denial and self 
help simultaneously with the exhibition of th 
graces of deportment and behaviour. In brie 
we must bring the highest principles of the con 
science to bear upon our lowliest concerns, th 
sanctities of the Church into the detail of th 
home; and even such apparently trivial an 
temporary things as dinners, dress, balls, operas 
housekeeping and personal expenditure, must 
brought to the test of religion. If they will bea 
that test they are innocent and allowable, an 
may continue; if they will not bear it, they mus 
be altered and remodelled until they will.—B, A 
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Briprort.—The Rey, Dr. Gannett, who returns, 1 
believe, to America on the 28th inst., preached in th 
Unitarian Chapel last Sunday. In the morning 
delivered a searching and spiritual discourse from th 
words—“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they sha 
see God.” In the evening he preached extemporane 
ously from John x.10,I am come that they migt 
have life.” His sermon was full of striking and import 
‘ant thoughts, expressed with that power and impa: 
sioned fervour which produced so great an impressio 
when he visited this country twenty-seven years ag 
His son, W. Channing Gannett, Esq., A.M., the writ 
of an article on the freedmen in Port Royal, §.C., in 
late number of the North American Review, of which tl 
Times gave an account a few months ago, delivered s 
address on the following evening, a report of which w: 
be found in another column. 


Eneniso Crereymen av Roae.—The Holy Cit 
is certainly a place where strange sights are to 1 
seen. A few days ago I happened to be wanderir 
over the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, when m 
companion drew my attention to a gentleman who wi 
hearing mass most deyoutly at one of the side altar 
I must mention that my companion on this oceasic 
was a gentleman who in London is as well known | 
he himself knows everybody that lives anywhere we 
of Charing-cross. ‘The gentleman he pointed out w 
evidently an Englishman, and was dressed in the co 
and collar worn by the very High-Church Anglic: 
clergy. My friend said, ‘‘ There, you see that gentl 
man, he is curate of , near London; no doubt | 
‘has gone over to Rome.” When the mass was ov 
my friend went up to him, and said, “‘ Well. So-an 
so, I suppose we shall never hear you preach again | 
——?” “Why so?” was the rejoinder. “ Becau 
I see you are attending mass, and I suppose that ye 
have joined the Roman Catholic Church—followed 
the footsteps of Manning, Oakley, and Newman— 
it not so?” “Oh, dear, no,” replied the clergyma 
“'T, like many others, when abroad always attend t 
services of the Roman Catholic Church in preferen 
to those of the wretched chapels which misreprese 
the Anglican Catholic ritual abroad, and whi 
besides have no right to intrude in the diocese 
another bishop.” “But,” said my friend, ‘do y: 
really believe the doctrines of the Roman, and 
remain a minister, of the English Church?” © 
belong to the great Catholic Chureh,” was the reply, * 
which the Roman is one branch and the Anglic: 
another, In England 1 hold the Anglican Church 
be the one only rite allowable: in these lands the Rom: 
is the only one which a true Catholic should ey 
attend.” Although feeling not a little astonished 
this new religious phase, I cultivated the acquaintan 
of this wonderful clerygman, who happened to be at t 
same hotel with me, and to dine every night at the sar 
table-d'-hote. He assured me that there were mat 
amongst what he termed Anglican Catholies who abro: 
always attended the mass of the Romau Catholic Chure 
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and never the service of their own faith, althongh sox 


of them were ministers of the latter—Zetter in Dai 
News. : ; 
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PREFACE. 


Tue following brief historical account of the Lydgate Chapel 
and Congregation has already appeared in “ The History and 
Topography of the Parish of Kirkburton and the Graveship of 
Holme,” just published, — This work being somewhat expensive, 
and the Author believing that many persons connected with the 
Chapel would be glad to possess the record, he has decided to 
print a few copies of it for their use, and for distribution 
among other frienday 


He has also appended a view of the Chapel and Parsonage. 


Stoney Bank, June 10th, 1861, 


History of the Cuglish Dresbyterian Chapel, 


LY DGATE, 


IN THE PARISH OF KIRKBURTON. 


Tuts religious society takes its rise from the preaching of ejected 
ministers, nearly two centuries ago, in the reign of Charles IL, 
and is the only chapel which was founded through the labours of 
those worthy confessors within a district comprising the parishes 
of Kirkburton, Almonbury, Huddersfield, and Kirkheaton ; com- 
prehending the valleys of the Holme and the Colne (or Marsden 
valley), down to Cooper Bridge; including now a population of 
more than one hundred thousand gouls. 

Soon after the restoration of Charles II., the Act of Uniformity 
was passed, by which, on the 24th August, 1662, nearly two 
thousand ministers were ejected from their livings, because they 
could not conscientiously comply with its provisions. 

Before we proceed to the immediate history of this chapel and 
congregation, it may not be uninteresting to take a rapid survey 
of some of the adjoining parishes, in order to ascertain how far 
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the clergy and people appear to have been influenced by the 
enforcement of this act. 

The adjoining parish on the north-west is Almonbury, of which 
the Rev. Thomas Naylor had been appointed vicar during the 
Commonwealth, and had taken “the engagement; but at the 
Restoration he conformed. We find, however, that his curate— 
a Mr. Dury, of Honley Chapel [Church ]—did not conform, yet 
kept possession of his church: from which circumstance we may 
infer that Mr. Naylor was not disposed to exact a very strict 
obedience to the law; the living was also too inconsiderable to 
excite attention. : 

The parish of Kirkheaton was very differently circumstanced. 
The Rev. Christopher Richardson, the rector, refused to con- 
form, and was ejected. This living was a valuable one, and the 
parish formed a pleasant and retired district. 

On resigning his church he took up his abode at Lassels Hall, 
where he resided some years. It is not certain whether he con- 
tinued to preach there from the period of his ejectment, until the 
year 1672, when the “indulgence” was granted; but it is not 
improbable, as he then licensed his own house for religious wor- 
ship. We shall have occasion hereafter to refer to this circum- 
stance. He finally removed to Liverpool, where he died in 1698 ; 
aged eighty years. 

The parish of Penistone was peculiarly circumstanced. The 
Vicar—the Rev. Henry Swift—had been appointed in 1649, and 
retained the living until his death, in 1689, though ‘he never 
subscribed the oaths, nor used the Common Prayer Book; but 
was several times imprisoned for offences of nonconformity.” The 
principal families in the parish were the Bosviles, the Words- 
worths, and the Riches, who were his supporters. The presen- 
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tation vested in the Bosviles, which circumstance probably con- 
tributed to favour this irregularity.* 

The next parish, or chapelry, is Cumberworth : of which place, 
during the Commonwealth, a much more eminent personage than 
any we have hitherto mentioned was incumbent—Henry Tilson, + 
Bishop of Elphin,—who had been driven from his diocese by the 
Irish rebellion, had found shelter in Soothill Hall, near Dewsbury. 
Previous to his being raised to a bishopric, he had been Vicar of 
Rochdale. In a letter which he wrote to an intimate friend 
(probably Sir George Radcliffe), dated 1651, after alluding to 
things of a more private nature, he says :— 


“But you shall knawe that I am not altogether idle, for I pray (after the directorie 
of the Church of England), and preach every Sunday at a place in the mountaines, 
called Cumberworth, two myles beyond Emley (where I have, by the way, 
Lawrence,{ my Gaius, or hoste). It was proffered me by a gentleman—Mr. 
Wentworth, of Bretton—whom I never sawe savinge once before he sent unto me Q 
and because it came (as all my ecclesiastical livings and preferments have done) 
without my seeking and suite; and because it is a lay donative, and in his power to 
give or detaine, and the engag [engagement] was past in that parish, I took it to 
be pointed out for me by God, as a little Zoar, to preserve my life, and did accept 
it: though it will not reach to 40 marks perann. Besides, I trust to do God service 
in the exercise of my ministrie amongste that moorish and late rebellious plundering 
people. When I went first to Rochdale, you may remember what the old Ostler at 
the Baytinges willed me to do, ‘ Take with you (said he), a great box full of Tarre, 
for you shall find a great companie of scabbed sheepe.’ The first Sunday I preached 
in the forenoone, and read service in the afternoone; and when I perceived by their 
murmerings that they must have two fodderings, 1 have made good use thereof; 


* After the death of Mr. Swift, Mr. Elkana Riche, of Bullhouse, built a chapel in 1692, near 
his residence, and maintained a minister at the place; which was continued by his descendants 
so long as they resided there. For many years the chapel has been in the hands of the 
Wesleyan Methodists. 

+ Whitaker’s History of Whalley, page 443. 

+ Lawrence Farrington, Rector of Emley. 
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and whereas I might have given them two sixpences, they are well pleased if I give 
them two groates for a shilling, which I intend to pay them,—so childish they are 
in the right valuinge of God’s coyne.” 


Dr. Whitaker remarks upon this last sentence: —“ The Puritans 
required two sermons every Sunday; and the bishop, who seems 
to have been an economist of his doctrine, probably meant by 
this whimsical figure that the people of Cumberworth were better 
pleased with two discourses of twenty minutes each, than with 
one of an hour.’’* 

The most important agent in spreading the principles of non- 
conformity here, and in many parts of the West-Riding, was the 
Rey. Oliver Heywood.+ 

He had been minister of Coley, in the parish of Halifax, and 
having been compelled to. resign his church, from conscientious 
objections to comply with the conditions of the Act of Uniformity, 
his indomitable courage and perseverance in the discharge of 
what he regarded as his duty, were truly remarkable, as shown 
by persisting to preach in his own and the surrounding districts, 
notwithstanding the severe penalties and sufferings to which such 
a course necessarily exposed him. During the greater part of his 
life, Mr. Heywood kept a diary, wherein he recorded his engage- 
ments, and many of the circumstances and events connected with 
the times. Considerable portions of these MSS. have been pub- 
lished, in which many interesting facts connected with this and 
other societies in the surrounding districts, are recorded. 

Shortly after the ‘‘ ejectment”’ took place, a considerable num- 
ber of earnest persons in this parish having strong religious 


* Whitaker’s History of Whalley, page 443. 
+ The Rise of old Dissent: exemplified in the life of Oliver Heywood, one of the Founders 
of the Presbyterian Congregations in the county of York; by the Rey. J, Hunter, F.S.A., 1842, 8vo. 
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impressions, and deeply Sympathising with those ministers, met 
together for worship; but as the laws strictly forbade all such 
meetings, they were held in great secrecy, and as frequently as 
those perilous times would permit; and sometimes, for their 
greater safety, in the night season. The place of their most 
frequent resort was the house of Godfrey Armitage, of Lydgate, 
who is stated to have been “a great friend of Mr. Oliver Hey- 
wood.” This house was pulled down a few years ago. It was 
an ancient structure, built about the reign of Charles I., or some- 
what earlier, and was only one story in height. It was sufficiently 
large to admit a considerable number of persons, and was entered 
by a spacious passage which went directly through the building, 
with a door at each end, where, as tradition states, persons were 
stationed when ‘meeting together for worship, to watch, lest the 
King’s spies should come upon them at unawares, and prevent 
their escape. The house being situated on the knoll of a small 
hill, commanded a view on every side, and thus afforded the 
worshippers, in case of alarm, a ready opportunity to disperse. 

_ It appears from Mr. Heywood’s diary, that one of his favourite 
places for preaching was Penistone. He was on terms of close 
; friendship with Mr. Swift, the vicar, and he usually preached in 
_the church. He generally took a considerable circuit in these 

excursions, and amongst the places which he visited Lydgate was 

usually included. 


In 1671, “On March 13th he had appointed to preach at Woodhead Chapel, in 
one of the passes of the mountains which separate Lancashire aud Yorkshire ; but it 
was a terrible storm of snow, making the moors impassable, so he remained at Holme, 
and preached at Mr. Earnshaw’s. On Monday night he preached again at Mr. 
Earnshaw’s; and the same night, after nine o’clock, he rode three miles, and 
preached at Godfrey Armitage’s, at Lydget, in Kirkburton parish.” 
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From the intercourse which subsisted between this society and 
the one gathered under the fostering care of Mr. Riche, of Bull- 
house, a little beyond the border of this parish, within that of 
Penistone, there can be little doubt that this congregation 
frequently had the assistance of some of the ministers who sup- 
plied that place, namely, the Rev. Rowland Hancock, the Rev. 
Nathan Denton, and the Rev. Nathaniel Baxter, all of whom had 
been ejected; these, and many others, found hospitable shelter 
under the roof of Mr. Riche, during these harassing times; and 
afterwards, as long as the family remained at Bullhouse, which 
was till near the close of the last century, a very cordial union 
was kept up between the ministers of the two congregations. 

In 1672, when the King issued his declaration, granting certain 
‘Indulgences’’ to the Nonconformists, by suspending the penal 
enactment against them, and by affording them the opportunity 
of licensing their places of meeting for worship, this society 
availed themselves of its protection, and obtained a license for 
the house of John Armitage, at Lydgate.* 


In 1674, January 2nd, ‘‘ Mr. Heywood preached at Mr. Richardson’s, at Lassels 
Hall, and while thus engaged he was interrupted by a clerk of Sir John Kaye, of 
Woodsome, a neighbouring magistrate, who was zealous against nonconformity. 
The clerk required Mr. Heywood and Mr. Richardson to produce their licenses ; 
and on the next day they repaired to Woodsome, where they produced the license 
for Lassels Hall. Mr. Heywood had not his own license with him, but sent it in a 
few days, for the inspection of Sir John Kaye. At the interview Sir John intimated 


* The ancestor of Sir Elkanah Armitage, Knight, of Manchester, of whose family an interesting 
account was printed by one of its members—Mr. Cyrus Armitage, in 1850. 

The following are the names of some of the principal persons connected with its early history : 
Abraham Lockwood, of Blackhouse, in Thurstonland; Abraham Roberts, of Farnley Tyas ; 
Humphrey Bray, of Stake-lane, near Holmfirth; and Robert France, of Edge-end, in Austonley. 


Humphrey Bray had been a soldier in the army of the Common wealth, and died at a yery 
advanced age. 
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that they had gone beyond the King’s intention, and that his permission was abused. 
It is not clear that this could be made out, so that no wonder Mr. Heywood departed 
little satisfied with the interview.. He was no less so as he found the house at 
Woodsome full of jollity. There was open house, feasting, drinking, revelling, &c. 
—being the Christmas festivities.” 


It was at this period that Mr. Briggs, vicar of the parish, 
published a 12mo. volume, of 252 pages, entitled “Sound Con- 
siderations for tender Consciences: wherein is shewn their obliga- 
tions to hold close Union and Communion with the Church of 
England and their fellow members in it, and not forgake the 
public assemblies thereof: in several Sermons preached from 
1 Corinthians, i. chap. 10 ver., and Hebrews, x. chap. 25 ver., by 
Joseph Briggs, M.A., Vicar of Kirkburton, in Yorkshire.” The 
work is dedicated to “Sir John Kaye, of Woodsum, Farnley, 
Baronet, one of his Majesty’s Justices of Peace of the Quorum, 
and Deputy Lieutenant for the West-Riding of York,” &e. 
In “The Epistle Dedicatory’? Mr. Briggs alludes to “the 
suspension of the lawes,’’ by which the “hands” of the magis- 
trate “seem to be bound, so that he cannot proceed in the 
discharge of his office with courage and eflicacy.”” He calls upon 
them, however, in the name of the clergy, ‘not to be dismayed at 
these things,” but perform their duty to their “ utmost power.” 
Next follows an “Hpistle to his‘Parishioners,” in which he says: 


“These Sermons, you know (together with others upon other texts relating to 
this subject, which to imprint also would swell the book to too great a bulk), were 
"preached both in Church and Chapel, [i. e. Kirkburton and Holmfirth]. The 
design of them was evidently to deal with your consciences, and inform them aright 
in this present juncture of public affairs; what ycur obligations are to your own 
Pastors, and to prevent ycur schismatical forsaking the Public Assemblies to joyn to 
an Independent Conventicle (pardon me if I mistake it, for I believe it cannot, as it 
is circumstantiated, consist with the principles of the old sober Presbyterians, nor 
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yet with the modern, that have any remains of settled principles concerning Church 
unity and Church Assemblies in them). But haying preacht them, I easily per- 
ceived all my labours utterly lost, and useless to many that either would not or could * 
not hear them, or else basely without any shew of reason reflected on them.”’ 


Therefore he determined to publish them. He again refers, in 
the spirit of the times, to the duty of magistrates by saying :— 


“‘He is ordained of God to execute wrath upon all them that do evil. And are 
not false teachers stiled evil workers? And is not Heresie a fruit of the flesh? And 
what are separating doctrines but unsound doctrines? And is not unsound doctrine 
resembled to a canker that corrodes the sound flesh? _ And the abetters and 
fomenters thereof to thieves that spoil, to ravening wolves that devour, and to 
deceitful workers that undermine the truth ?” 


In his “ Epistle to the Reader,” respecting ‘liberty of con- 
science,’ he says :— 


“It is freely granted to every man to worship God himself, or with his family, 
according to his Conscience,—i. e., in such a way and manner as his Conscience 
(his Judging Faculty) judgeth most acceptable. But if any man will go publish 
his Opinions to entangle the Consciences of others, and seek to draw Disciples to 
himself, and make a Party, and cause divisions and dissensions amongst his Majesties’ 
Subjects, and so trouble the Public State, and distract it; to restrain such, or punish 
them, is no sin in the Magistrate, no Tyranny over the Consciences of men, no Perse- 
cution or Oppression, but it is his duty thus to keep men from infecting his Subjects’ 
Souls with Errours or Heresies. But now, as the matter goes, this great evil seems 
to be unavoidable ; and like a most violent torrent, to bear all before it,’ &e. He 
then says, “I have no inward rancour or ill will to a Presbyterian, but love the 
moderate and sober with all my heart, and do conceive him the best of Sects: though 
fouly to blame in laying a foundation for others that are intolerable to build upon, 
and countenancing them when his own interest seems to require it ;” and then states, 
“It is said by some that the King’s Indulgence and Declaration of Toleration, doth 
evidently acquit all private Meetings from the imputation of Schism. In answer, 
it is not fit for me, or any other Son of the Church (who profess the strictest 
obedience and loyalty), to make any sawcy discant upon his Majesties’ actions. He 
is wise as an Angel of God, and freely do we submit to his Deliberate Counsels and 
determinations,” &c. 
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In 1675, the King’s declaration for “Indulgence’’ was recalled, 
which created great lamentations among the Nonconformists, 
because it was deemed necessary to cease preaching publicly ; 
and hence, the meetings here were carried on as before with 
considerable caution, and frequently under the cover of night. 

But disputes and litigation respecting the tithes arose between 
Mr. Briggs and his parishioners, during some of the latter years 
of Charles’s reign, and in the earlier part of that of James IL., 
which contributed much to divert his attention from enforcing 
the persecuting statutes of which he so entirely approved. Yet 
the nonconforming ministers received from him and his brethren 
hard measure of justice. This Mr. Heywood seems occasionally 
keenly to have felt: an instance of which he records in connexion 
with a very hazardous journey. ; 

“On the 13th March, 1684, I went to preach in Kirkburton parish, though the 
weather was exceedingly unfavourable.” “TI set out, but found the way very 
dangerous, for it snow-balled my horse’s feet. I resolved to call at Mr. Thorp’s, 
Hopton Hall; but going towards the house, my horse fell, and I lay I know not 
how. The same day I had a more wonderful deliverance : for, going in the snow 
from Mr. Lockwood’s, of Blackhouse* [in Thurstonland], towards J. Armitage’s [of 
Lydgate], having no track, I missed my way, and got entangled in a wood, among 
bogs and dangerous precipices. I toiled hard, sometimes riding and sometimes 
walking on foot, till I was out of breath. It was moonlight ; and at last I got to 
J. A.’s, where I was to preach. When I told him where I had been, he was much 
astonished, and said I did not know the hazard to which I had been exposed; for 
the place is so dangerous it is called Sinking-hill [Sinking-wood] by the inhabitants. 
I preached to about forty persons, on Matthew, vi. chap. 33 ver., and went about 
half a mile, near twelve o’clock, to lodge. The people gave me three shillings and 
sixpence for my labour. I was well content, and bless God. Now, O my Soul! 
what improvement doest thou make of these various providences? Our adversaries 
envy us all such pains, and toil, and hazard, for our dear Lord, and the good of 


* He was one of the founders of the Lydgate congregation, 
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sinners. They enjoy their rich livings, fair parsonages, and fruitful glebes; they 
step out of their houses into churches, read their easy services, say their eloquent 
orations, eat the fat and drink the sweet ; are companions with gentlemen and peers 
of the realm; have their thousands a year, making laws for us, and yet think much 
at our having a poor livelihood, and a little honest work; weeping and wrestling with 
God and sinners to do good. ‘They call us Schismatics and seditious; they 
exasperate Magistrates against us, punish, banish, and imprison us; confiscate our 
goods, excommunicate and censure us, and think and say we aré not worthy to live ; 
while we live peaceably, pray for them, and dare challenge them if ever they found 
fault in us, save in the matter of our God.” 


When James IT. had got firmly seated on the throne, he be- 
came anxious to restore the supremacy of the Roman Catholic 
Church; and asa preliminary step, he gave to all Nonconformist 
sects entire liberty of conscience. The Presbyterians, however, 
receivéd this extension of royal favour without much demonstra- 
tion of gratitude; notwithstanding they had hitherto met with 
little sympathy from the clergy of the Established Church; yet 
few among them were disposed to risk the safety of a Protestant 
foundation, even though it continued to lay themselves under 
civil disadvantages,— especially when the exercise of prerogative 
bore more the character of defiance of the laws than a regard to 
the constitution of the country ; for, however valuable the liberty 
in behalf of which his authority was then exercised, there was 
no guarantee for its continuance, or that his authority might not 
afterwards be exercised in a manner injurious to the liberties of 
the people, as might best suit the ends of so capricious a sovereign. 
This had been felt by them in the preceding reign—Charles II.’s: 
indulgence having been recalled in three years; and his perse- 
cution of Nonconformists became more rigorous in the closing 
years of his reign, when he was understood to show the greatest 
inclination to the Romish Church. How then could the Presby- 
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terians repose a confidence in James, that this liberty would be 
preserved to them, which rested solely upon the King’s presumed 
prerogative? The sequel of James’s reign is well known. The 
accession of William III. to the throne was hailed with joy by all 
true Protestants. Then it was that Protestant dissent acquired a 
permanent foundation. In 1694 the congregation built their 
chapel at Lydgate, which was finished early in the following year, 
when Mr. Oliver Heywood preached at the opening. He records 
on the 28th March, 1695, “Rode to John Armitage’s, preached 
in their new Meeting-house: the first sermon on Exodus, 24. 
chap., 1, 2, a dedication of it,—there was a full assembly ; then 
administered the Lord’s supper to about forty.” The congre- 
gation could then assemble together in their new chapel for public 
worship, ‘‘none daring to make them afraid.’ 

Still the Vicar continued his efforts to reclaim some of his 
parishioners to the bosom of the church, and in 1704 he published 
a small volume, of 169 pages, entitled “ Catholic Unity and Church 
Communion: or the Christian’s duty to communicate constantly 
with the Church of England; with a just reproof of several novel 
and Schismatical notions and practises, particularly that of 
occasional conformity: clearly stated and proved by way of 
question and answer, suited to the well-meaning countryman’s 
capacity; by Joseph Briggs, Vicar of Kirkburton, in the county 
of York.” Here he strongly condemns the practice of occasional 
conformity, and says :— 


“A good minister cannot choose but sadly resent his People running to separate 
meetings, and he cannot excuse himself from the utmost endeavour to reduce them 
that actually separate, and preserve them from separation who are yet in the Church’s 
Communion.” ....‘ His care and endeavour mostly proves in vain, which occasions 
this discourse... ..“‘ But if it be said, moreover, that he also made tryal of reducing 
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2 though Israel would not be gathered; and yet he cannot but in tenderness to 
3 precious souls resent it with grief, to find any so inflexible and even settled upon 
4, the lees of Separation, that they either turn a deaf ear to his charming exhortations, 
/ some in private,* if he did so, I answer ‘his Work and Reward is with the Lord,’ 
or peremptorily (perhaps) tell him to rest himself, they were resolved; or they 

spurned at the very name of schism, or made a ridicule thereof; or if at all affected 
therewith, had recourse to the intruder, and his words were to them as oracles, and 
all he said as good as gospel. Much of all this may be the author’s case; and, in 
fine, after all attempts of this nature, how often hath he received such a repulse as 
this? Iam not able to talk with you: the teachers we go to are godly men, and 
they assure us we are in no schism, and they are able to defend the thing to your 
face ; or say what you will, I cannot believe such godly men are deceived, or will 


deceive us.” F 


* In proof of this I may here mention the circumstance of my own ancestor, George More- 
house, of Stoney Bank, who had joined the Presbyterians, but still adopted the course of 
occasional conformity; and who, near the close of the seventeenth century, held some corre- 
spondence with the Vicar relative to it. This correspondence appears to have been carried on 
at intervals, extending over a period of upwards of two years; the last of these letters from 
the Vicar I may here give, as alike creditable to his character and motives. It is dated April 
18th, 1702. 

“ Expecting you and Mr. Byram [minister of Lydgate] to dine with me at the time appointed, 
I think it requisite to caution you against making any noise thereof, as if the design thereof was 
some solemn disputation, for that may be of bad consequence divers wayes, and its oddness will 
draw some unusual concourse about my house; to avoid which, I hope I may engage you to use 
the greatest privacy in your coming hither, and say little of it in your converse with whom you 
may have occasion. I hope you understand my intention in inviting you to be of another nature 
—even entirely friendly and peaceable ; and if it so end, it will be very pleasing to your constant 
well-wisher, “JOSEPH BRIGGS.” 

Of the result of this friendly disputation I am ignorant, except that my ancestor remained 
steadfast in the course he had adopted. 

I may further be permitted here to state one or two facts as illustrative of a part of the 
preceding times, when my ancestor first joined the Presbyterians in that gloomy and threatening 
period of James IL’s reign, when the aspect of the Protestant cause gave the greatest alarm to its 
warmest friends, 

His father, Thomas Morehouse, had been attached to the royal cause during the great civil 
war, and after the Restoration, remained a staunch Conformist; but the son, afterwards perceiving 
that the intentions of James were to supplant the Protestant with the Romish Church, was led 
to view more favourably the Presbyterian party. After the Revolution [{1688], a deep conviction 
seemed to pervade the minds of many of this class, that although the hostile advancement of 
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These extracts are sufficient to discover the design of the 
author. It is especially pleasmg to find him taking up the 
weapon of legitimate argument, rather than calling to his aid the 
cwil magistrate, to silence those whom he failed to convince. 

Having given at some length the circumstances and events 
connected with the rise and progress of this congregation, it 
remains to be stated that the chapel was rebuilt in 1768. In 
1786, a gallery was erected: and in 1801, an organ was added. 

In 1848, the chapel underwent extensive repairs and improve- 
ments. An addition was also made of a vestibule (over which 
stands the organ), which was carried up to the height of the 
chapel, and surmounted by a cupola for a bell. The entire 
expense amounted to about £250. 

The interior of the chapel has more the appearance of an 
ecclesiastical structure than usually appertains to dissenting 
chapels. The windows are ornamented with stained and ground 


Romanism had for a time been defeated, yet it by no means followed that its cause was 
extinguished ; they, however, regarded the education of the people as the best safeguard against 
Popery and arbitrary power. In the first year, therefore, of the reign of William and Mary, 
the Rey. Richard Thorpe, an ejected minister, founded a schoolhouse in Shepley, for the benefit 
of its inhabitants. In 1693, Alderman Earnshaw, of York, founded and endowed a school in 
Holme ; and in 1694 a school-house was built at N. ewmill, in Fulstone, for the benefit of the 
surrounding population, at the joint expense of Mrs, Rodes, John Newton, of Stagwood Hill, 
and George Morehouse, of Stoney Bank. About the same time, also, Mr. Riche, of Bullhouse, 
built a school-house at that place. Such was the deep and lasting conviction in the minds of the 
Presbyterian party, that traces of it are to be found in connexion with this congregation more 
than half a century after James’s abdication, 

In 1737, John Broadhead, of Greenhouse, in Shelley, an aged member of the congregation, 
bequeathed ten pounds to the trustees of the chapel; the interest of which was “to be given for 
the preaching of a Sermon there yearly, on the 5th November, in Memory of those two famous 
Deliverances to these Nations, viz.: from Gunpowder Treason in 1605; and also in bringing in 
the famous King William, on the 4th or 5th N ovember, 1688, to free us from Popery and Slavery, 
and arbitrary power, which so terribly threatened the Nations at that time.” 

In 1745, when the Scotch rebellion broke out, the Dissenters supported the cause of the 
reigning family with great unanimity and determination. 
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glass. The pulpit and reading desk are within the communion 
rail, opposite to the entrance. In a recess in the communion 
table are the works of Archbishop Tillotson, three volumes folio, 
chained to the table. These have been from time immemorial. 
A volume of sermons, stated to be by David Clarkson, was 
formerly in the same depository: but has now disappeared. 


ENDOWMENT, BEQUESTS, ETC. 


‘Mrs. Mary Hutton,* wife of the late Richard Hutton, of Pudsey, in the county 
of York, gentleman, by her will dated 26th July, 1720 (among other devises to 
charitable uses), bequeathed a rent-charge towards the better maintenance and 
support of such preaching minister at Lydget, in Holmfirth, being Protestant Dis- 
senters from the Church of England, and of the Presbyterian congregation way or 
persuasion, as shall from time to time be the settled preacher ;” directing that her 
trustees therein mentioned “‘ shall pay to such preaching minister for the time being 
at the said chapel,” &c., and ‘‘to-his successors, the sum of Three Pounds annually 
issuing out of Tenements in Shepley, in the occupation of Michael Wortley and 
Joseph Goldthorp, called the Yew Tree.” 

George Morehouse, of Almonbury, the younger son of George Morehouse, late 
of Stoney Bank, deceased, by his will dated 13th February, 1749, devised to the 
trustees of Lydgate Chapel, the sum of one hundred pounds: the interest of which 
to be given towards the maintenance of the minister of the said chapel for ever. 

George Morehouse, of Moorcroft, in Wooldale, by an indenture bearing date 
19th October, 1759, granted by his surrender, bearing even date, “all that messuage 
and tenement situate in Wooldale aforesaid, known by the name of New Laith; and 
also those five closes of land therewith, known by the names of the Croft, the Great 
Close, the Round Close, the Hey, and the Luke Ing,” &c., to the trustees of 
Lydgate Chapel, and their successors for ever : “Upon such trust and confidence 
that the said trustees, their heirs and assigns, shall take the rents and profits of all 
the said premises ;” and after deducting all necessary expenses, shall yearly pay 
the balance “‘to such Preacher, Protestant Dissenting Minister, as shall from time 
to time hereafter be the settled Preacher,” 


* She was one of the daughters of the Rey. Richard Thorpe, of Hopton Hall, The other 
daughter married to Mr, Elkanah Riche, of Bullhouse. 
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It is right to observe that the estate here mentioned had been 
the property of Mr. Arthur Jessop (whose name has already 
frequently appeared in this work), who dying intestate and with- 
out issue, it devolved upon his only brother, Joshua Jessop, of 
Hill-top, in Fulstone; who, by his will bearing date 8th Sep- 
tember, 1751, devised the same to George Morehouse and Thomas 
Morehouse, the sons of Thomas Morehouse, of Stoney Bank, 
equally, and to their heirs for ever: reserving, however, to his 
only surviving sister, Martha Jessop, the rents and profits of the 
estate during her natural life. The said Joshua Jessop died before 
the 30th of that month: at which date Martha Jessop passed a 
surrender into the Court of the Lord of the Manor, of all her 
right, title, and interest in the said messuages and lands, to 
George Morehouse and Thomas Morehouse, jun., aforesaid, and 
to their heirs and assigns for ever. 

Although no conditions are here specified, there can be little 
doubt it was the intention of Joshua and Martha Jessop, who 
were both far advanced in years, and having no near relations, 
that the estate should be applied to the purposes to which George 
Morehouse (his brother being then dead), by his indenture already 
recited, assigned it. 

In 1839, George Morehouse Hebblethwaite, of Moorcroft, gave and assigned a 
piece of land adjoining the chapel, for additional burial ground; and also for the site 
of a parsonage house and school. 

In 1842 a parsonage house and schoolroom were erected in 
the Elizabethan style, at the cost of £750. 

In regard to the foundation deed of this chapel, there is no 
stipulation with respect to doctrine; neither has any confession 
of faith for membership-been required ; and in conformity with 
these principles the English Presbyterian congregations generally, 
adopted the practice of “ open communion.” 
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It seems proper here to remark upon the gradual change of 
doctrinal sentiments which took place among the English Presby- 
terian divines and congregations, from the period of “ the eject- 
ment” to the middle of the last century. Calvinistic doctrines 
for the most part obtained among them at that memorable period; 
but before the close of the seventeenth century, a considerable 
change took place from Calvinism to Arminianism; and before 
the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth century, a large 
portion had adopted Arian sentiments, which, half a century later, 
resulted in Unitarianism. . 


LIST OF THE MINISTERS OF LYDGATE CHAPEL. 


Mitwarp is the first resident minister of whom there is any account. He 
settled here after the chapel was built, and removed about the year 1700. 

Joun Byram succeeded him early in the following year. He had been educated 
under the Rey. Richard Frankland, M.A., whose academy he entered in 1676. He 
was for some time settled at Stockport; and in 1696 assisted at the ordination of Mr. 
John Ashe, ‘‘ the zealous and indefatigable minister of Ashford, Bradwell, and Huck- 
low.” His name occurs in the parish register of Kirkburton, in connexion with a 
very singular entry by the Vicar, May, 1709, ‘‘Joseph, son of Robert Beever, of 
Hepworth, junior, baptized with a conditional baptizm, the 15th day, because it was 
said that the Dissenting Minister, Mr. Jo. Byram, has baptized him before; but the 
said Robert Beever being interrogated about it, could not tell that the said Mr. 
Byram had done more than sprinkled it, and prayed, without enjoyning him to bring 
the child to the Lidget Meeting to be baptized.” Mr. Byram died on the 9th 
September, 1709, and was here interred. 

Josuua Dosson is the next of whom we have any account. He settled here 
about the close of the year 1715, and resigned about 1720. In 1724 he was settled 
as the Minister of Bullhouse, but removed thence to Cocky Moor, in Lancashire, in 
1732, where he died 29th August, 1767,—in which chapel there is a monument 
erected to his memory. He published two sermons in 1747, entitled ‘ Religious 
Gratitude Explained ; and Religious and Civil Liberty, Reformed Christianity and 
Loyalty to the Present Government Recommended: in two Sermons preached at 
Cocky (alias Cockley) New Chappell, in Lancashire: the one April 16th, 1747— 
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being the Anniversary of the Defeat of the Rebels at Culloden ; the other the Lord’s- 
day following. With a large Appendix by Joshua Dobson.” 

Morton was Mr. Dobson’s immediate successor, but remained only about 
two years, 

Joun Buck settled here about the year 1722, and resigned in 1724, He was a 
native of Bradford, where his brother became a considerable merchant. He married 
in 1725, Sarah, the second daughter of George Morehouse, of Stoney Bank. In 
1729, he succeeded the Rey. Dr. Dixon, at Bolton, in Lancashire; and on the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Colton, in 17 32, he received an invitation from his congrega- 
tion in St. Saviour-gate, York, to become his successor. He, however, remained at 
Bolton until his death, which took place suddenly, while on a visit at the house of 
his brother-in-law, the Rey. Timothy Alred, minister of the Old Chapel, Morley, 
near Leeds, on the 8th July, 1750; aged fifty-six years.* 

Gopwarp was the next in succession; but resigned about 17 27, from 
ill health. 

Hawantan Exston, M.A., entered on his ministry here in February, 1728, and 
remained until April, 1732. In August, 1731, he was called upon to preach a 
funeral sermon, on the occasion of the death of Mr. Jeremiah Bairstow, the Presby- 
terian minister of Elland: whom he was shortly afterwards invited to succeed. He 
died 22nd June, 1738. His epitaph, which is inscribed on a tombstone in Elland 
Church yard, was written by his friend, Mr. Josa. Crowther, a Dissenting minister, 
but who afterwards conformed, and became Vicar of Otley, in Wharfdale. 

Hotpen settled here in August, 1733, but resigned the following year. 

Wit11aM Eben entered upon his ministry here in April, 1734. He resigned in ~ 
1746, on being chosen minister of the Presbyterian congregation in Elland. On 
the breaking out of the Scotch rebellion in 1745, Mr, Eden entered with much 
spirit into the cause of the reigning family. His appeals to the people from the 
pulpit, in which he seems to have been assisted by the Rev. Benjamin Shaw, of 
Bullhouse Chapel, were calculated to arouse the people “to patriotism and to 
duty :”"—“ to stand fast to the liberty which had been so dearly won for them,” 
warning them “not to become entangled in the yoke of bondage or the devices of 
popery, which led to both civil and religious slavery.” The accounts of the progress 


* His only surviving son, Mr. William Buck, of Halifax, merchant, was many years an active 
trustee of this chapel, and contributed largely to the funds for the rebuilding of it in 1768, He 
died 6th April, 1797, aged sixty-eight years, 
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of the rebels, brought from day to day, were ‘vague and often contradictory, and 
the numerous stories which were circulated of the enormities committed by them, 
and the severities exercised upon the people, were very exciting—each day seemed 
to add to the excitement. But early on the morning of Saturday, the 30th of 
November, a report had spread, far and wide, that the rebels had got to Marsden, 
and would be in Huddersfield in the course of the day. An express had been sent 
in the middle of tha ‘dig trou Huddersfield to all the principal clothiers in the 
Holme Valley to fetch away their cloth. “ They were in a terrible consternation 
in Huddersfield,” as they were hourly expecting the arrival of the rebels. It was 
reported that a large body of the rebels had arrived in Saddleworth, and were ex- 
pected to come over the moors to Holmfirth. The people here were in the greatest 
consternation and alarm. The “ people fiocked into Holmfirth from every side.” 
The young men, as well as the older ones, having provided themselves with either 
guns, swords, hay forks, scythes, or such other deadly weapons as they could obtain, 
formed themselves into a large and formidable force. At the head of this troop 
of mountaineers, was the Rev. William Eden, who had displayed great zeal in the 
cause. For some days previous to this, Mr. Eden had been at considerable trouble 
‘in going about to get men to sign their hands to a paper, to go with him if there 
should be occasion, upon which great numbers volunteered,” and now came pre- 
pared, ‘He addressed the men before they marched away, urging them to be 
faithful, and stand their ground, and resolutely to defend their king, their country, 
their families, and their homes. Thus prepared, they marched away in the direction 
in which the enemy was supposed to be coming, but they met with no resistance. 
This day has since been remembered as “Rebel Saturday.” From the circumstance 
of Mr. Eden having led this band of mountaineers, he afterwards received the 
appellation of ‘‘ Captain” Eden. 

Rozert ANDREWS was chosen minister in 1747, and remained until about the 
year 1753. He was descended from an ancient family long seated at Rivington 
Hall, near Bolton, in Lancashire. He is described as a man of ‘considerable 
scholarship and taste. Besides a volume of poems entitled ‘ Ecdylla,’ he published 
a translation of Virgil, in blank verse, which was printed by the celebrated 
Baskerville.” 


Wirztram Witson was chosen to succeed Mr. Andrews. He remained until 1760. 


Marner was the next after Mr. Wilson. He remained about two years. 
JosrrpH Marsnatt accepted the pastoral office here in May, 1764. He was a 
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native of Leeds, and had been educated in an academy in London, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. David Jennings, D.D., and S. M. Savage, D.D. He died in 
February, 1814: having been nearly fifty years minister of the place. 

Jerem1aH Donovenue was chosen to succeed Mr. Marshall. He was of Roman 
Catholic parents, and received his education at Liege, with a view to the priest 
hood. While pursuing his studies there, the French revolution broke out, when the 
students of the college were dispersed. On his way home through France, he 
witnessed the execution of Charlotte Corday. A change taking place in his religious 
views, he abandoned his original intention; but subsequently he entered the ministry 
among the Protestant Dissenters. He resigned the pastoral office here in 1819, 
to take charge of a congregation at Coventry. He printed a sermon preached here 
on the occasion of the lamented death of the Princess Charlotte. He also published 
a volume of poems in 1799. 

Joun Nayter was chosen in 1820, and resigned in 1840: now minister of a con- 
gregation at Shepton Mallet, in the county of Somersetshire. 

Freprric Hornstower, from Manchester College, York, next succeeded, and 
entered upon his ministry in the autumn of 1840. He resigned in the spring of 
1843, on account of ill health. 

Grorcxr Heap, B.A., entered on his ministry in July, 1843, and in April, 1846, 
removed to Huddersfield as first minister of the Unitarian congregation newly 
gathered in that town, where he remained three years. In 1853 he proceeded to 
Australia, to take charge of the Unitarian Church in Sydney. 

The Rev. Jounn Owen, the present respected minister, was invited from War- 
minster, and came to Lydgate in July, 1846, 
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sae se bp to form one body now rohan se vidence of God, come atlast. (Applause.) Protracted, its independence—subject in no degree and in no respect 
ted,” &. Some time was occupied in signing vario it had) ¢ s 
adocuments by the "moderators tend "clecks of ef ' not been productive of those jealousies and misgivings iterianism developed its structural type ; and since then 


fjtwo churches; after which the right hand of fellow4|// which were so apt to, be engendered by long-continued it had nearly tripled the nnmber of its congregations. 
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phip_owas. giyen..on, either part. an, example, wpichy | 
o Was immediately ‘ollowed . ‘tae the min etcbe Maa obstacles were removed out of the way, and they were Presbyterian Church located in Hngland had made 


‘elders on the p 


“| cempromise or surrender of Principles on either dox Presbyterians in England, with the exception of a 


2} grounds on which they had felt it to be their imperativy —~ “pH “REFORMND PRUSEYTERIAN Civ eer: ae 
iq, duty to travail for the union which had that day Roem «The Synod then took up-an application from the Rev. 
auspiciously consummated, _ The H.P. or U.P. Presby-| py Graham and the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
Shaw-street, Liverpool, who, in view of the Union pro- 
: 4 they had ceedings, haye dissolved their connection with the 
e hands over the top of it, as they 1 Glasgow Presbytery of the Reformed. Presbyterian 
a Church in Scotland, to be admitted to the Synod;—On 
the motion of the Rey. A. M. Symineron (Birkenhead), 
objec Pst igh ope who stated that this congregation was the single’repre- 
the development of the, im sentative of the Church of the Covenanters in England, : 
the prayer of the petition was granted,and the entiresynod 
xr o receive Dr. Graham, when the MopExaTor, with 


f | restrained, 


a: rammed ed emotion,said : Inthe nameand by the authority of 
of hig | 028 ® zeproa the Synod, with the heart I give toyou theright hand of 
s 1 est *- follawehin. Tho Moderator than welcomed Dr. Graham.” 


» 


.. 


ue 
\ 


) who in chenging his place had not changed his prin- 


“ciple 
lars 


| tesumony as firmly and as faithfully as before. (Cheers.) 


_‘**The Conference sends fraternal greetings to Presby- 


proposed that the following reply should be sent: 


much success in their labours in the cause of their 


! read the address, which he said had 43 signatories. 


burned, was not consumed. He assured Dr. Graham, | 


e, in the Presbyterian Church of Englend he 
i_..® full and perfect liberty to maintain that 


- Dr. GRAHAM, in reply, referred to the fact that his 
‘Church, though ridiculed in the pages of the novelist 
and caricatured in the lays of the Cavaliers, had been 
the pioneers of British liberty. __ 
GONGRATULATIONS FROM OTHER CHURCHES. 

Dr. Dyxzs stated, amid cheers, that the following 
telegram had been received from the President of the 
‘Methodist New Connexion Conference at Dewsbury: 


| 


rian Churches now assembied, and congratulates 
a his . . 22 
‘hem ou the union being consummated to-day.’’ He 


The United Presbyterian Church of Hngland recipro- 
cates most cordially the brotherly greeting of the 
Methodist New Connexion Conference, and wishes them 


‘common ‘Master.’’. This was agreed to. 
_ The Rev. C. M. Brazenu (Baptist), who, with other 
Nonconformist ministers; had occupied a place on the 
platform throughout the proceedings, then addressed 
the Synod, stating that he had been requested by the 
Nonconformist Evangelical ministers of Liverpool and 
Birkenhead to present to their Presbyterian brethren 
their most hearty and loving congratulations. They *ct them 
regarded the union with the keenest sympathy as a step Many of 
in the right direction, and a movement which was likely yed with 
to prove of immediate advantage to the highest in- ly begins 
terests of the country. ye at all. 
The Rev. RICHARD Grurn (Wesleyan Methodist) then rough it 
aing and 
On the motion of the Rev. Joun Buacx (Sunderland), leone co 
8 reply to the address echoing its sentiments was | a name, 


adopted. : Blak 


Rev. Dr. Guz, on the part of the Welsh Calvyinistic a 
Methodists or Presbyterians, also addressed the Synod apts x 
‘as a deputation from the supreme court of that body in )8*, W120 


congratulation on the joyful proceedings of that day. y frown 
' The Moprrator then thanked the ‘deputies for the | doubts 
‘catholic sympathy of their addresses, and of the desire puntain 
‘of the Synod for brothezly love and friendly co-opera- fll, that 
tion. : eaven, 
'_On the motion of the Rev: Dr. M‘Kurrow (Man- tainty, 
chester), seconded by the Rev. Dr. Wrigur (South- } forth 
ampton), the Synod resolved to observe the Lord’s Supper bithese 
Dae ie a ee EY il 


ate 


| 


‘on Wednesday morning, and after some formal business 


had been transacted the Synod adjourned, ae 

re . ; \ Sai Lea ? Sy 

ks te [BY TELEGRAPH. | uture 

- The members of Synod and a number of friends, |h seif- 
! including a large representation of the Nonconformist ||¢ true 
| ministers in Liverpool, were entertained at dinner by veh 
the Liverpool local committee in St. George’s Hall. Mr, a pa 

J.C. Stevenson, M.P., presided, and the chief speakers Blessed 
_ were the Rev, Dr. Gould, late moderator of the Reform@y i. ang 
_ Presbyterian or Cameronian Church ; Prof. Smyth, M his friends 


UR muel Pearson (Independent), Sheriff Cam) moral good. 
Mr HT Ma theson, and othets night sloasts Were } clear, 
propose -, the hmeeting ‘simply sing |; ae stanzas 

of the National Anthem, to the :.s90ompaniment 
’ of Mr. Best on the organ, and the speeches wer chiefly, 
_ complimentary and expressive of sympathy with each 
_ other on the part of the various denominations repre- | 
; Bented, ~~ * ; 

In the evening a public meeting was held in the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, which was again crowded. The Rey. 
Dr. Anderson, moderator, again presided. A deputa- 
tion from the Free Church of Scotland, consisting of 
the Rev. Dr. M‘Lauchlan, Moderator of the Free 
Church; Rey. Dr. Gould, Sheriff Campbell (elder), and 

| Mr. Wim. Howat (elder), was introduced by Dr. Dykes ; 
and Dr. M‘LAvcHiaN, on the part of the deputa- 
tion, addressed the meeting. He said that this 
' Union in England afforded great satisfaction to the 
Free Church of Scotland; that deputation represented a oooy_ 
| Unanimous general assembly. They had gone into Seon 
_ their union with the reformed Church as an. un- | 
| divided Church, and as an undivided Church they ys be 
approved of this union. They had not a sacrifice spirit 
to make as their friends of the United Presby- 
| terian Church had had to make, and which they 
| had made so nobly that they most heartily and have 
_ sincerely honoured and admired the whole action of the ki 
United Presbyterian Church in connection with the lng 
English Union. He proceeded to say that Presby- 1 and 
_ terianism was as much English as Scottish in itsted a 
origin, Its standards were the Confession of yjtieg 
Faith, and that larger and shorter catechisms made | 


_at Westminster by an assembly of divines which was + the 
oa 
orld, 


| had produced some of the best known divines in English as 


hris- 
y J. 
65. 
Page 
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¢c, but 
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Smyth(representing the d, 
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deputy Presbyter 

toon addressed 


Je 
That this Synod resolves to put on record its humble ana |!" 
devout gratitude to ‘Almighty God for the union this day f 
formed; as also for His blessing 
the past, and for the singular harmony into which by His 
grace they have now been brought, ‘ 
In supporting the motion, he ex 
tion +! 
| tendency of Protestantism generall: 
| Presbyterian branch of that Chure 
| opposite direction of reconstruction. 
union movement which had swept over the Presbyterian 
| Churches in the 
' only the precursor of a coming event of a kindred 
| nature among the. great mother Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland. 
union of brethren in the Lord was more to be |’ 
prized. than 
(loud and prolonged cheering), 
should be righteously swept away which kept Chri | 
brethren separate and diminished their strength and © ‘° 
usefulness in the vineyard of 
| yet see the reconstruction on the other side of BED 
the border’ of the old grand 
the church of the Knoxes, the Melvillés, and the pund 
Hendersons, and when that 
which had that day been formed 
result, and in that result it would have its perfect work 
in the binding together of the Presbyterianism of the 
three kingdoms into one glorious phalanx. 
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granted to both Churches in 


pressed his gratifica- 

was deploring the 

to disintegrate, the || 
was acting in the 
He hoped that the 


4 while Mr. Gladstone 


United States and in the colonies was 


| 


When men .came to see that’ the 


union of Church and State— 
and that every obstacle 


stian 


eee aay 


reive 
the Lord, they might !5Pi- 


‘Church of Scotland, than 


took. place the Union {pul- 
wouldhaveits legitimate ing 
by 
: sing 
206? ANG SPLIT" Wesme=t = (Cheers.)_ -- 
In a little while we shall all see things in a clearer 
light, and breathe a purer atmosphere, and meet in a 
calmer,sanctuary ; and it may be that when we look 
back from that high vantage-ground, upon these 
shadows amid which we dwell to-day, we shall be filled 
with wonder that the accidents of time and sense could 
ever have so prevailed against us, as to lead us even to 
dream that anything but the soul's reverence and love 
and trust could be acceptable to God; and then, doubt- 
less, we shall see and acknowledge, that the conclusions 
of the intellect, which shut not God’s children from the 
bliss of the Church in Heaven, should never shut them 
out from the fellowship of the Church on earth; and we 
shall look each other in the face, and own that we all 
saw “through a glass darkly,” but that God was more 
generous than man, and eternity more merciful than 
time. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Onhappy Marriages: A Discourse by J. M. Dixon. 
London: Whitfield and Green. 1865.—A good, prac- 
tical, sensible discourse, by the excellent minister at 
Dewsbury. Taking as his motto, “ Marriage is a 
Feast where the Grace is sometimes better than the 


"| Dinner,” Mr. Dixon dilates on some of the causes 


of unhappy marriages, and points out among the 
principal elements of married happiness “ the means 
of living comfortably, fitness to each in nature and 
education, and provident habits.” This so-called 
“ Discourse” was delivered, we presume, as a week- 
night lecture. If preached from. the pulpit we must 
enter our protest against the bad taste of taking the 
text from Colton’s “ Lacon.” 

The Truth of Christianity (Gongmans).—This is 
a useful little work—rather too exclusively, however, 
representing the evidential view—compiled from 
“Lessons in the Truth of Christianity,” and other 
works of Archbishop Whately. It is written like 
all the Archbishop's works in a dry, logical style, but 
will be useful to those who rely much on external evi- 
dences and argumentative proofs for Christianity. 

A Charge from Utopia (Trubner) is an address to 
“ Dear Brethren,” the principal object of which is to 
advise ministers to beware of giving any countenance 
in their teaching “ to that degrading view of God's 
character which Calvinism, even inits mildest form, 
inculeates.” “That system,” the writer adds, “like 
every human system, must die out; no system of 
theology was inaugurated by the author of true reli- 
gion.” , 

From the same publisher we have received a little 
work entitled “ Inspiration,” consisting of two letters 
to a friend who had asked for the writer's “views” on 
the subject. We find nothing new or very striking in 
the “views” here developed, and although the tone is 
liberal, there are some statements, such as that our 
Lord accommodated his teaching to the prevalent 
ideas of his time, to which we can in nowise give our 
assent. The author rejects “ senseless Bibliolatry ” 
and verbal inspiration, and regards the Seriptures to 
be the repository of the great truths of Christianity, 
as well as the history of religious progress up to a 
certain point. So far good, but there is nothing in 
this litsle work which has not been said far better by 
Coleridge in his “ Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,” 
and in other accessible works. 


A Monumenr To Muxancrnon, the Reformer and 
friend of Luther, has just been inaugurated at Wittem- 
berg, in Saxony, in presence of the King of Prussia. 


Nov. il, 1865 


@ur Contemporaries. 


The Spectator has the following article on the 
“ Legal Effect of the New Subscription ; »— ; 

“It is most important to remember that the new 
Subscription Act leaves the Articles of Religion abso- 
lutely untouched. Every clergyman must still wear the 
old fetters, although, as we shall see, without so deep a 
sense of bondage. The strength of the old chains, how- 
ever, had been tested on several occasions before the 
passing of the recent Act. High Church, Low Church, 
and Broad Church in turn had appealed unto Czsar fo. 
an interpretation of the language of their obligation, 
The decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Priy. 
Council in the cases of Mr. Gorham, and Dr. Williams, 
and Mr. Wilson are too well known to require notice 
here. Baptismal regeneration, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and the mysterious doctrine of eternal 
punishment were declared to be to a certain extent open 
questions. A simple principle of interpretation was 
established, to be applied in every case of a charge 


Articles. This principle was thus expressed in th 
Gorham case:—‘This Court has no jurisdiction or 
authority to settle matters of faith, or to determine 


Church of England. Its duty extends only to the con- 
sideration of that which is by law established to be the 
doctrine of the Church of England, upon the true and 
legal construction of her Articles and formularies,’ 
“The application of the rule on each occasion gave 
rise to much controversy. It was loudly asserted that 


Articles and formularies, an unwritten mass of Catholic 
doctrine which was not expressed, either because it had 
not, at the time of the framing of the Articles, become 
matter of controversy, or else because if was necessarily 
implied in the language actually used. It was further 


of that which men of sound theological learning and or- 
thodox theological opinions knew to be the import of the 
words, had dealt with the laws of the Church in the 
spirit in which English criminal lawyers deal with a 
penal statute, more careful that the accused should have 
the benefit of a doubt than that the Church should be 
protected from the taint of * heresy. The storm of 
opinion on each occasion raged for a time, and then sub= 
sided. The Archbishop's present attitude is the best 
proof how nearly the strong constitution of the Church 
has recovered the last shock, which certainly was. the 
most severe of all. 

“Such, then, was the position of the law of clerical 
obligation at the time when the new Act was passed. 
There was a liberal construction put upon the Articles, 
but a certain under-current of dissatisfaction at the 
decisions of the Church tribunal ; both Houses of Conyo- 
cation expressly condemning the opinions which the law 
had by its latest decision pronounced harmless. Scarcely 
an opportune time, one would have supposed, for a 
change in the subscription! It might haye been ex- 
pected that at such a period, if any change were made, 
it would have been in the direction of binding rather 
than loosening the bonds of the clergy, or at any rate 
that a resolute front would have been shown by the 
leaders of opinion in the Church in favour of the pre- 
servation of the old régime. 
construction might have hoped that when the longed-for 
new Tribunal of Final Appeal should be created, in 
which the voice of the Church, as represented in Conyo- 
cation, would be heard, it would consider itself free to 
disregard the decisions of the lay tribunals, and would 
establish a new mode of interpretation of the Articles 
more in harmony with the feelings, if not the opinions, of 
the clergy at large; and that the duty of following the 
solemn decisions of their predecessors, so strong in the 
legal mind, which recognises the force of precedent even 
in the highest Court in the land, would not be felt by the 
new council in expounding the common law. of the 
Church. But nothing of the kind took place. A change 
was made—a change inthe direction of relaxation, and not 
of restraint. It was effected by the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and was afterwards confirmed by Convocation 
The extent to which Church and State thus pledged 
themselves legally and morally becomes a question of 
the utmost importance. Even if the old terms of sub- 
scription had been simply reaffirmed, a great step would 
have been taken. It is one of the soundest and best- 
established legal rules of construction, that if once an 
Act of Parliament or any other document has received 
an interpretation by the decisions of a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, and the same language is re-enacted or 
again used, that is a conclusive recognition of the inter- 
pretation which has so been put upon it. This is in 
accordance with the plainest dictates of common sense. 
If the true intent of a contract between two merchants 
has been the subject of dispute and of adjudication, and 
they/afterwards use exactly the same language in anew 
contract, it ought of course to be held that they used it 


designedly, in the sense which had been judicially affixed 
to the document, and that they adhered to the precise 
words in order to haye the benefit of legal certainty. 
The form of policies of assurance now universally 
adopted is a familiar example. §o if a clause ia an 
Act of Parliament has been judicially construed, however 
much doubt may haye preyionsly existed, or however 


there was a common law of the Church underlying the 
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THE INQUIRER, 


less than in its destructive aspects, and they 
encountered the dualistic conception which per- 
vaded more or less all developed natural religions. 
Nature was no longer regarded as a repertory of evil 
force, ready to crush man, but as a scene of inces- 
sant activity, of play, of light and shadow. All that 
was joyful and life-giving, as well as all that was 
gloomy and destructive, was idealised and imper- 
sonated. Having dwelt at some length on the 
growth of this dualistic conception of nature in the 
early Phoenician and Egyptian religions, and in the 
Vedic and Helenic mythologies, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded to refer to the Zoroastrian religion, to Brah- 
manism, and to Buddhism. In closing, Dr. Tulloch 
said, the moral idea of the Greek drama was the 
highest effort of thought to understand the mystery 
of the world outside of revelation, bringing them to 
the verge of revelation, but not passing within it, 
Deep and sad, tender and pathetic, as were the 
pictures of human life and heroic duty which it set 
before them, the idea of wrong which entered into 
it so largely was far below the idea of sin which, as 
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they would sce in his next lecture, met them on the 
very threshold of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


The Liberal Yulpit 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 

An excellent sermon under this title has lately 
been published by the Rey. F. W. Walters, of Preston. 
The following extracts will serve to illustrate the 
comprehensive tone of the discourse :— 


“ Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold.” 
John x. 16, 


Nothing more deeply impresses us with the sense 
of the essential unity of Man than the universality 
of the religious consciousness. However profoundly 
men differ from one another in other respects, you 
almost invariably find that, under one form or an- 
other, they possess some ideas answering to the 
words, Religion, God, Duty, and Immortality. 

It was once considered essential to Christian faith 
to denounce all other religions of the world as false, 
as great delusions invented by wicked men under 
temptation from the Devil. Through all history, it 
was supposed, the Spirit of truth had been confined 
to one narrow channel, and all beyond had been 
given up to falsehood. The Old and New Testa- 
“ments were the only inspired Scriptures; Judaism 
and Christianity were the only true religions. But 

of late years we have learnt better. We have come 
|to look upon the whole development of human life 
'as the gradual unfolding of One Divine Spirit ; we 
have learnt that there can be no monopoly of God, 
but that to every age and nation there have come 
higher Voices, whose message is enshrined in old 
| traditions and ancient books. 

| When I call myself a Christian I do not deny the 
validity of other forms of the religious conscious- 
“ness ; but I merely express the genesis of my reli- 
gious faith,—namely, that it can be traced along 
that Jine of spiritual movement inaugurated by Jesus 
of Nazareth. When I call myself an Englishman, 
I merely state my ancestry and nationality; I do 
not cut myself off from the brotherhood of men 
throughout the world. Christianity, as we desire to 
understand it, is One Family in a Great Community 
of Religions; and we shall better understand and 
appreciate our own faith when we see it in one form 
of a religious Consciousness common to the whole 
race of men. 

Indeed, it would not be difficult to proye that all 
the great religions of the world involve the doctrine 
of the Unity of God. Just as behind the Christian 
Unity of Persons there is held to be One Primal 
Divine Nature, so the philosophers of India have 
always proclaimed an Hssential Unity behind the 
multitudinous deities worshipped by the common 
people. Rammohun Roy said :—If Christians 
affirm God to be One, though in Three Persons, they 
ought in conscience to refrain from accusing Hin- 
dus of Polytheism; for every Hindu, we daily ob- 
serve, confesses the Unity of the Godhead, even 
while making it consist of millions of substances as- 
suming offices according to the various forms of 
Divine Providence.” In thus speaking of the Unity 
of God, we must always remember that we do not use 
the word in the vulgar arithmetical sense. It would 
be as reasonable to speak of God as a thousand or 
a million as to say He is One in this sense. An In- 
finite Being must include within His nature all num- 
bers, not only Unity but likewise Multiplicity. In 
the highest region of thought we lose sight of number 
and quantity, and deal only with being and quality. I 


confess, [see much greater breadth of religious thought 
in the Eastern theology, which teaches that God has 
repeatedly become incarnate, and may be worshipped 
under a thousand different forms, than in that West- 
ern faith which monopolises God to one man, and 
admits only a triune expression of the Divine nature. 
When we speak of the Unity of God, we use the 
word in the sense of Consistency and Order, as 
opposed to Contradiction and Caprice. The more 
we know of the Universe, the more we are assured 
it is governed by unchanging Law; and the more we 
Imow of History, the more are we assured that 
Freedom and Will are within the sphere of an oyer- 
ruling Providence. And these conceptions of Law 
and Providence guide our minds to the sublime ge- 
neralisation of the Unity of God. 

Mr. Walters then brings together a number of 
opposite extracts from the Rig Veda, Plutarch, 
Plato, Cicero, Marcus Aurelius, and other ancient 
writers, to show that the spiritual Communion to 
which we belong is larger both in Time and Space 
than we supposed, and that the Religion of the Fu- 
ture will be based upon the deep religious conscious- 
ness common to all men. Hence the following con 
clusion :— 

Such facts as these should make us exceedingly 


death of Dr. Henry Letheby, whose name has 
& been familiar to the public in connection with 
itary matters generally, but more particularly as 
oeiated with subjects relating to medical and 
mical jurisprudence. He had for many years 
1 the post of Lecturer on Chemistry and Toxico- 
y in the Medical School of the London Hospital, 
well as that of Medical Officer of Health and 
emical Analyst to the City of London. The lat- 
post, however, he resigned about two years ago, 
t still held important public appointments in con- 
stion with the examination of gasand water. At 
2 time of his decease he was sixty years of age, 
ving been born in 1816. He took his degree at 
e University of London as Bachelor of Medicine 
1843, and was also a Master of Arts and a Doctor 
Philosophy, as well as a Fellow of the Chemical 
d Linnean Societies. He had compiled « Reports 
ithe Sanitary Condition of the City of London,” 
id was the author of a series of papers on the 
Mode of Conducting Post-mortem Examinations 
Cases of Suspected Murder,” which appeared in 
2 Lancet ; a course of lectures on ‘“ Practical Tox- 
logy,” published in the Medical Times, and a 
rk on “Food.” He also, from time to time, com- 
nicated many other valuable papers on sanitary 
| chemical subjects to the transactions of several 
the learned societies, and to the various medical 
rnals and reviews. 


—————_—_ 


[uu Epucation Copz.—The Education Code, as 
dified and revised for the present year, has been 
ied-from the Education Department. One of the 
ditions of Standard IV., that the scholar shall be 
} to recite from memory before the inspector fifty 
's of poetry, is expugned. Articles 30 and 31 are 
oended. The first provided that after the 31st 
ember last no day scholar above nine years of age 
- no evening scholar above thirteen should be 
mined in Standard I.; the other, that after the 
§ December next they should not be examined in 
ndard II. The age of acting teachers to whom 
iificates of the third class may be granted without 
mination is reduced to twenty-five years, with 
years’ experience as teachers in elementary 
sols. A limited number of pensions will be 
nted to teachers who were employed in that capa- 
‘when the minutes relating to pensions were 
celled. Teachers who entered on the charge of 
shool before 1851 will be regarded as haying the 
t claim. The maximum number and value of 
isions receivable at one time, in England and 
tland together, will be as follows :—20 pensions 
£30 each, £600; 100 pensions of £25 each, 
,500; 150 pensions of £20 each, £3,000; dona- 
ns or special gratuities (each year), £400; total, 
',500. . The pensions will be paid yearly, on certi- 
ates proving identity, good behaviour, and con- 
aued need, 
Eres’s Cocos.—GrateruL AND Comrortixe.—“ By a 
orough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
derations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
pplication of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
ir. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
itely flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
octcrs’ bills, Itis by the judicious use of such articles 
f diet that a constitution maybe gradually built up until 
trong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
reds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
ttack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
aany a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 


jure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
tce Gazette, — 
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ST. PATRICK. . 
F (From the Saturday Review.) 

Our Irish fellow-subjects have been engaged, both 
here and elsewhere, in their accustomed demonstra- 
tive celebration of St. Patrick’s Day, though, we 
may hope, here at least—through Cardinal Man- 
ning’s active exertions in the cause of temperance— 
with something less than their accustomed excess of 
inebriation. One advantage certainly the Celt may 
claim over the Saxon in the matter of his patron 
Saint. The history of St. Patrick is no doubt 
shrouded or illuminated by a haze of- mythological 
splendour ; but still there remains at bottom a sub- 
stratum of solid fact. We wish as much could fairly 
be said for the legends of our own heroic patron. 
There is, or was, a story current in Rome, the 
accuracy of which we cannot guarantee, and which 
we trust may be fabulous, for the sake of ‘‘ St. George 
ofmerry England.” It is gaid that on St. George’s 
Day a meditation used to be read in the Chapel of 
the English College, divided into three parts or 
points, which ran as follows :—‘‘ Point I. Let us 
consider that we know very little indeed about St. 
George.” After due time had been given for a de- 
yout apprehension of this fundamental verity, which 
may perhaps have suggested the consoling reflection 
‘‘omne ignotum pro mirifico,” followed, ‘* Point I. 
Tet us consider that the little we do know is very 
doubtful.” To say nothing of the somewhat Hiber- 
nian method of conveying this supplementary in- 
formation, it does seem hard that, when there was 
go little to begin with, that little should not be left 
alone. But, to clinch matters by excluding once for 
all any illusory anticipations of future enlightenment, 
the meditation closed with a third and last point :— 
“Get us consider that it is quite certain we shall 
never know anything more about St. George.” Now, 
whatever becomes of the story, it is only too true 
that our knowledge of the life of St. George is very 
limited, though there is no reason to question the 
personal existence of the martyr, who suffered under 
Diocletian, and still less excuse for Gibbon’s impu~ 
dent but highly characteristic device, which Dean 
Stanley has so characteristically adopted, of identi- 
fying him with George of Cappadocia, the brutal 
Aryan persecutor of the fourth century. The Irish 
are more fortunate here, for, after making all deduc- 
tions for a rank overgrowth of fables, and admitting 
that the current Lives are late compositions and 
quite untrustworthy, there still remains a considerable 

nucleus of authentic information, partly derived 
from writings of the Saint himself, partly from other 
contemporary fragments. And the story, even when 
divested of all adventitious adjuncts, is not without 
a romance and pathos of its own which must natu- 
rally appeal to the feryid imagination—we cannot 
say of his countrymen, for St. Patrick was not an 
Trishman—but of his adopted countrymen and child- 
ren in the Christian faith. 

St. Patrick may fairly be called the Apostle of Ire- 
land, as St. Augustine may fairly be called the 
Apostle of England, though neither of them was the 
first to introduce the Gospel into the country. Pal- 
ladius, who seems to have been a Briton, went over 
to preach in Ireland about 430, and is said to haye built 
three churches there, besides baptising a large num- 
ber of converts. But his success alarmed the hea- 
then, and the king of the province in which he was 
at work ordered him to quit the country, and he 
therefore returned to Britain. Hence it came to be 
a proyerb—‘ Not to Palladius, but Patrick, God 
granted the conversion of Ireland.” The first ad- 
vent of Patrick, however, was not very like that of a 
preacher or apostle. His birth—about 387—has 
been variously assigned to Scotland and France. 
He, himself, tells us that his father was Calpurnius, 
a deacon, who also held the office of decurion, and 
his grandfather the priest Potitus, When he was 
sixteen, an Irish king who was ravaging that part 
of the coast where he was carried him off with seve- 
ral other youths, and he became the slave of a man 
named Milcho, who is variously described as a prince 
or a magician, or merely a wealthy landowner. Pa- 
trick was employed in looking after his sheep, and he 
tells us that, having before been careless about reli- 
gion, he now in his exile and slavery turned to God, 
and used to rise very early in the morning to pray 
before daylight. He does not tell us, what later 
hagiographers have added, that he used to repeat the 
whole psalter every day, which, considering that he 
was not likely to find breviaries on the Irish bogs, 
would haye been a feat little short of miraculous. 
After six years he fled, in consequence, he tells us, 
ofa vision, and found a ship on the coast which 
carried him back to France. They landed in Brit- 
tany, and Patrick set off on foot for his home. He 
tells us a story of how on the road he had eaten some 
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pork after along abstinence from food, and the result, 
as might have been expected, was a bad attack of 
nightmare, in which he fancied Satan was rolling 
stones over his chest. He cried out, ‘Elias, 
Blias !” whereupon the sun shone out upon him, 
and he awoke. Here again his biographers find an 
edifying example of his invocation of saints. No 
doubt he did invoke them according to the usual 
practice of the age, but it is much more probable 
that his sleeping abjurations were addressed in this 
cage not to saints, Hebrew or Christian, but to the 
Pagan deity ‘“ Helios,” or the sun, who seems to 
have promptly responded to them. Some time after 
hig return home he had another vision, apparently 
suggested by the account of the man of Macedonia 
in the Acts. A man appeared to him in a dream 
bringing a letter, on which was written ‘‘ the yoice 
of the Irish,” and then came the sound of many 
voices from an Irish forest, ‘‘O holy boy !” come 
over, and dwell again among us.” Patrick awoke 
greatly affected, but it was many years pefore he 
obeyed the mysterious call. “Most of the intervening 
period he appears to have spent under the guidance 
of St. Germain of Auxerre, whom he accompanied in 
429 on his expedition into Britain to put down the 
Pelagian heresy. In 421 Germain sent him to 
Rome, where the legendary lives make him receive 
episcopal consecration from Pope Celestine; but of 
this there is no evidence whatever, and his own 
statements are inconsistent with it. He was really 
consecrated at Elboria, or Evreux, after learning the 
failure of the mission of Palladius. 

Tt was in 432, nearly thirty years after he was first 
brought to Ireland as a slave, that the shepherd boy 
returned as a Christian bishop to his adopted coun- 
try. His first convert was a chief in the county. of 
Down, but he set off thence to find his old master. 
Milcho, however, refused to listen to him, and, ac- 


cording to the later legends, could find no available 
method of resisting the force of his eloquence except 
to burn down his house and perish in the flames. 
On the following Easter Day Patrick had an oppor- 
tunity of preaching to an assembly. of native kings 
and magi, who were assembled for a religious solem- 
nity at Slane, and on this occasion he plucked a 
shamrock to symbolise the mystery of the Trinity. 
We cannot linger over the remarkable miracles re- 
corded on this occasion, in one of which the Saint’s 
chasuble played a conspicuous part. - The result of 
his discourses was that he gained permission to 
preach the Gospel freely in Ireland, and a great. 
number of baptisms took place during Haster week, 
whence originated the festival of “‘ St. Patrick's Bap- 
tism,” anciently observed in Ireland on April 5. We 
next hear of his christening the daughters of King 
Leogre at Cruachan (Clogher), and then seven princes 
in Mayo. After ten years he left Northern Ireland 
under the episcopal charge of Secundinus, and went 
on a mission through Leinster and Munster, where 
he spent several years, and made many conyerts, in- 
eluding Aenger, the king’s son, whom he baptised at 
Cashel. At length he fixed the site of his metropo- 
litan see at Armagh, where we come across one of 
those touching stories of sympathy with the lower 
animals go often occurring in the lives of the Saints. 
On mounting the hill he had chosen for building 
upon, Patrick found a roe with her fawn lying on the 
spot where the altar of the cathedral now stands. 
His companions would haye killed it, but he took 
the fawn on his shoulders to a place of safety, and 
the roe trotted after him. ‘The foundation of the 
primatial see was his last public act. It need hardly 
be added that the story first promulgated by Jocelyn 
seven centuries afterwards of his making a pilgrim- 
age to Rome to obtain the palliwm and the confirma- 
tion of the Holy Seeis purely fabulous. He tells us 
himself, in his Confession, written in his old age, 
that he had been expressly commanded by Christ 
never to leave Ireland, and would not even be absent 
for the purpose of visiting his relations. He speaks 
in his Confession of the greater part of the popula- 
tion as Christian, and of having ordained clergy 
everywhere. He died at Saul on March 17, 465, ac- 
cording to Dr. Lanigan, which would make him 


seventy-eight. Dr. Todd’s date of 493 is certainly 
incorrect. Some of his biographers chose to extend 
his life in order to carry out the analogy with Moses 
suggested to their minds by his contest with the 
magi, which they had surrounded with various mi- 
raculous incidents, and there is a confusion in the 
catalogue of Archbishops preserved at Armagh be- 
tween him and a namesake of his surnamed Senior. 
As St. George slew the dragon, s0 the St. Patrick of 
legendary renown cleared Ireland of serpents, and 
he is accordingly represented in pictures expelling 
them with his pastoral staff, probably designed as a 
symbolical record of his expelling evil spirits by the 
conversion of the heathen. 


April 1, 1876 


So far the legend has asound historical basis. iS) 

Patrick, as has been already observed, oceupies 
game position towards Irish, as St. Augustine 
Canterbury towards English, Christianity. He i 
very far indeed from being a mythical personag 
but he lives and moyes in popular hagiology in 
atmosphere of miracle and myth, and many of th 
ancient traditions about him are of the quaintes' 
The heathen magi who oppose him are struck do 
by the angels with snowballs out of heayen; h 
hears his goat which has been stolen bleating out 


his abiding claim on 
men rest on better grounds than these. 
after all that the schoolboy of sixteen, who we 
torn from his distant home and set to watch 
master’s sheep on the moors of Antrim, return 
in his maturer age as a missionary bishop, a 
spent over thirty years in travelling up and do 
the country to preach the Gospel, and there he lai 
his bones, though the exact spot of his burial 
been disputed. It is unfortunate that it did not f 
within the scheme of Montalembert’s Western Monl 
for Patrick had no monastic character—to do fi 
him what he has done for St. Columba. But h 
best record is to be found in the national Christial 
ity which, he first established in Ireland, and whit 
has survived, amid all subsequent convulsions 
corruptions, from his day to our own. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are Lists of the Candidates wl 
have passed the recent Matriculation Examin 
tion held in the Colonies :— 7 

WEST INDIES. 
Honours Dryision. 

The prefixed number indicates the number of 
name in the original list, with which the followi 
name would have been placed equal, had the can 
date been examined in England :— 

9 xq. Ford, G. E.*—Harrison’s College, Barbado; 


MAURITIUS, 

First Division. 
Bell, J.—Royal College, Mauritius. 
Bonin, L. J.—Royal College, Mauritius. 
Lafond, L.—Royal College, Mauritius. 
Pilot, C. H. L.—Royal College, Mauritius. 
Salaffa, S. M. E.—Royal College, Mauritius. 
Singery, V.—Royal College, Mauritius. 


* Obtained the number of Marks qualifying for a Pri 
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Workine Men’s Contuce, GREAT ORMOND-STRE 
—The summer session of this college commen 
on Wednesday evening, when an interesting lect 
on “Stein and the Regeneration of Prussia ” was 
livered by Professor J. R. Seeley. The lecturer 
frequently applauded by a crowded audience. 
T. Hughes, Q.C., M.P., who presided, in drawing 
tention to the curriculum of the college for the 
suing term, stated he was glad to find that in 
late terminal examinations which had been es 
lished sixty-eight papers were sent in. They wi 
see also by the prospectus that a senior stude 
examination was to be held on the 26th and 27t 
June next. That alteration, he explained, 
gwered to the first stage of the examination w 
formerly it was necessary to pass in order to at 
the position of associate, The algebra cla 
would be taken by Mr. Colenso, son of the Bis 
of Natal, an appointment which he was quite 
would add greatly to the efficiency of the estab: 
ment in that branch of tuition. With regard tc 


scheme for the extension of University teachin 
the metropolis, he mentioned that the college 
been selected ag one of the centres in which the 
periment was to be tried. It is stated that 
secretaryship of the college will be vacant after . 
next. 
Honnoway’s Orntusnt and Pints.—Rheumatisme 
Gout.— These pwiifying and soothing remedies der 
the earnest attention of all persons liable to rheuma 
gout, sciatica, or othor painful affections of the mu 
nerves, or joints, The Ointment should be applied 
the affected parts have been patiently fomented 
warm water, when the unguent should be dilig 
rubbed upon the adjacent skin, unless the friction sl 
eause pain. Holloway’s Pills should be simultane 
taken to reduce inflammation and to purify the b 
This treatment abates the violence and lessens th 
quency of gout, rheumatism, and all spasmodic dis 
which spring from hereditary predisposition, or fron 
accidental weakness of constitution. The Ointment cl 
the local malady; the Pills preserve the vital power 
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Bur Contemporaries. 


FESSOR MARTINEAU ON CHURCH AND DISSENT. 
e English Independent writes :—It is with great 
~ that we are compelled to refrain from publish- 
ie address delivered by Professor Martineau at 
ypening of the Winter Session of Manchester 
College. Its subject was suggested by the re- 
strictures which Mr. Matthew Arnold has passed 
_ Dissent, and in answer to the proposals which 
been made for a reunion of all the divisions of 
Yhristian Church. In this address the complete- 
of Mr. Martineau’s mind is seen, and the per- 
mastery which he has of such a subject as this. 
writer he is not less clear, while he is much more 
te than Mr.Arnold. Asan historian he seems to 
y have removed the objection so often brought 
ist Dissent—that it has never cherished learn- 
and is out of the current of national life; and 
a keen and triumphant logic he shows that the 
es which first of all produced Dissent lay in the 
nature of religious profession, and still operate 
sonscientious minds. Mr. Martineau is one of 
most conspicuous examples—we might, indeed, 
out offence say the highest contemporary ex- 
le—of the spirituality of mind, of the refine- 
t, learning, and breadth of culture to which a 
may attain, whose life has been spent under 
enting influences. It is with regret that we afe 
pelled to remember that the only university to 
+h he could have been admitted as professor re- 
d to accept his services on the ground of his de- 
inational relations. We do not grudge him to 
Unitarian friends; but we desire, for his splendid 
osophical powers and persuasive eloquence a 
e elevated platform and a wider audience. ; 
he rebuke which is administered in this address 
1e almost arrogant superiority assumed by mem- 
| of the older university and the Established 
rch will be received with more telling effect, as 
delivered by the strongest contrast of demeanour. 
less forcible, also, is the conclusion that there 
be no union of Puritanism with a Church that 
ntains its ancient sacerdotal pretensions unmodi- 
The interests of spiritual religion are greater 
more permanent than those of any Church. 


‘* CHRISTIAN WORLD ” ON ‘* PHASES OF CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH,” 


ur excellent contemporary, the Christian 
‘ld, is beginning to write almost in the style 
Jonservative Unitarianism. Week after week 
ts columns pretensions of infallibility are de- 
need, open Chapel Trusts are advocated, and 
hodox believers are actually styled ‘* goody 
ple!” Its last effusion of this kind is an arti- 
m Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Literature and Dogma,” 
a which we take the following :— 


le neither believe in our own infallibility nor in 
duty of enforcing our own infallibility ; and every 
k of our existence brings us fresh evidence that 
his we are offensively original, and that, if we 
» only to set up our little credo and thunder ana- 
a against every one who objected to it, we should 
regarded with far less alarm and amazement by 
ly goody people, Mr. Matthew Arnold preaches a 
pel which we think seriously defective. But he 
a soul to be Jost or saved, as we have; he is an- 
‘rable to his Creator as we are; he calls Christ 
ster, as we do; he is as sincere, we are bound in 
ity to admit, as we are; and, therefore, we think 
ore Christian to listen calmly to what he has to 
us of his views and conceptions respect- 
Christ's truth, than to sbriek out that he is 
rodox, and warn orthodox people to keep at a 
*s distance from him and his writings. Chris- 
ty, in our opinion, can never be looked at from 
many points of view, and every man who looks at 
everently will, we believe, bring out some new 
;in it. Our conception of Christianity is, that 
the absolutely and comprehensively true religion, 
‘h embraces what is rightin all religions, however 
arfect, within its vast scope, which can give spi- 
il aliment to a million souls, and yet be somewhat 
rent to each of the million, and which it is as 
yssible to sum up in creeds and formulas as it 
ld be to imprison the sunlight or to monopolise 
atmosphere. In relation to the religion of Jesus 
st, the mind of man, in its countless varieties, 
esented by countless churches and sects, seems 
us a vast diamond, cut by the Almighty 
i, with myriads of facets, each of which re 
s some aspect, or light, or prismatic tint, of 
jstian truth. Times without number the cry of 
rodoxy has been raised against us because we 
ld not admit that one or other of the facets of the 
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diamond, one or other of the sects, and churches, and 
religious parties of Christendom, has the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. No matter. We have 
had the privilege, during the last fifteen years, of say- 
ing a fair and kind word for every sincere Christian 
man upon whom those who think it a sin to give a 
hearing to persons who differ with them, were 
gnashing their teeth. And as we have done in the 
past, we hope, with God’s help, to do in the future, 
regardless of those sturdy heresy hunters who, in 
prosecuting their interminable enterprise of repairing 
the tombs of the Puritan prophets, shut their eyes to 
the revelations which God is making of His truth 
in their own day. We respectfully controvert the 
views of Mr. Arnold, but we cannot perceive that we 
have any right to condemn or denounze him, 


THE BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION LEAGUE, 

The Guardian thinks that the bitterness of the 
present agitation arises from the unexpected vitality 
of the old school system. Men looked to the diffi- 
cult and (as they thought) hopeless competition 
which voluntary schools must henceforward face, and 
probably smiled to think how, indirectly and gra. 
dually, the famous “ painless extinction ” would still 
be secured, But they now find it otherwise; the an- 
swer of the adherents of the old schools is given in 
the application for some three thousand new building 
grants in the last few months of 1870, and the pro- 
mised erection of voluntary schools, to. accommodate, 
as we understand, some two hundred thousand chil 
dren. It is a great risk, undoubtedly—we believe it 
a noble and a wise risk; but at any rate it shows a 
degree of vitality in the existing system, apparently 
quite invonsistent with the supposition of its ap- 
proaching dissolution, Moreover, we fancy that 
the public at large are beginning to see that no 
Public Elementary Schools, under the Conscience 
Clause, and with the reflex influence of the new 
system, can be in the true sense of the word 
“sectarian.” They feel that the great object is to 
get good schools and (for such is the feeling of 
the overwhelming majority) schools of religious tone 
and teaching; and that for the rest it would be mad- 
ness to discourage the voluntary zeal and religious 
earnestness which step forward to aid the commu- 
nity in bearing the very heavy burden now laid upon 
it. Now all this is gall and wormwood to the zealous 
agitators who set the League movement afoot, with 
a sincere anxiety for education, but also with other 
hardly disguised objects—to “democratise” (as 
some had it), or to “ undencminationalise” (in the 
barbarous but intelligible language of others) the 
community through the schools. Therefore it is 
that they meet at Birmingham to denounce, to pro- 
test, and to threaten, to suggest passive resistance to 
the law, and to shadow out a “disruption of the 
great Liberal party.” 


Nor can the chief originators of the League be in- 
sensible to their signal defeat on the subject of Reli- 
gious Education, There can be no doubt that what 
they originally proposed, and what their most deter- 
mined and candid supporters still desire, is Secular 
Education. Itis quite true that when they began to 
feel the first breath of the storm which they had 
awakened, then, at the cost of much discussion and 
internal division, they inscribed the vaguer word “ un- 
sectarian ” on their banners, and now claim, in virtue 
of the Cowper-Temple clause, that those banners have 
led them to victory. But they really know better ; 
and their present policy shows it clearly, They are 
wise enough to be silent before the remarkable 
unanimity with which the public voice has demanded 
the continuance and advancement of Religious Edu- 
cation. But they are, so to speak, lying in wait for 
the future, trusting in the difficulties which will en- 
cumber the working of the Act in the Board Schools 
—difficulties which will be great, if there is an incli- 
pation to make them so, or little, if there is an ho- 
nest desire to get through them moderately and 
liberally. Meanwhile, wise in their generation, 
they are aware that the voluntary schools (espe- 
cially those of the Church) will constitute the real 
strength of religious teaching, both in their own 
direct action, and their indirect effect upon the 
new schools; and accordingly they pour out the vials 
of wrath upon them. ‘The principle on which they 
clamour against the payment of any school fees in 
them out of the public funds must, as they well 
know, lead on to the refusal of all Government grants 
for their support. But the country is not prepared 
for this; and so they merely put out their present 
complaint, with the quiet resolution, we doubt not, of 
making any concession here a leverage by which to 
work out hereafter. its logical and natural conse- 
quences. We do not complain that the secularists 
should follow this line; it is their wisest and most 


natural policy. But what we do think strange and 
even monstrous is, that those who are not secularists, 
those who care for religious education from their 
hearts, should yet allow a really sectarian jealousy of 
the Church, and of the influence, which by her past 
work and her present earnestness she has won, to 
tempt them to play into the hands of the secular 


party, and fatally to weaken the cause of Religious 
Education. 


The Saturday Review asks, at the close of an ar-. 


ticle on the National Bducation League,—If the 


Edueation Act becomes a dead letter, what has the 


Education Leagne to put in its place? Secularism. 
Our readers know that we ourselves have no fear of 
Secularism. On the contrary, we have all along 
maintained that, on the highest Denominational 
principles; Secularism would have been the best so- 
lution of the religious difficulty. But this does not 
alter the fact that, as at present misled, the people 
of England will not have a purely secular system). 
If the Education League will not allow the compro- 
mise of 1870 to be fairly worked out, and if the only 
substitute for this compromise is too unpalatable to 


have a chance of immediate general acceptance, what 


are likely to be the prospects of National Hduca- 
tion? The Education League onght at least to count 
the cost of their threatened campaign, not to any 
political organisation, however valuable, but to the 
whole body of ignorant children throughout the 


country, 


ORTHODOXY AND HETERODOXY., 

The Christian World, in an article on the Rev. 
J. L. Short’s speech at the North Midland Uni- 
tarian Association, reported in another column, 
writes :— 

It is not by those points on which they agree with 
Unitarians that the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of Chris- 
tians ean be tested. Itis by the “ three minutes ” 
of addition. Not only do we agree with Unitarians 
in what they say of the manhood of Christ, but we 
acknowledge with sincere and earnest feelings that 
by their illustrations of the manhood of Christ Uni- 
tarians have Jaid Christendom under a debt of obli- 
gation. They have remiuded us of truths which 
might otherwise have been easily forgotten, and have 
prevented Christians from turning the blessed and 
inestimable humanity—real, lovable, knowable hu- 
manity—of their Lord into a sublime but shadowy 
abstraction. But our acknowledgment of all this is 
not inconsistent with faith, absolute and unwavering, 
in the Divinity of Christ. 


SPIRITUALISM. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 

The phenomena known as spiritualistic have been 
recently attracting some attention; chiefly, as it 
would seem, owing to the believers having «dopted a 
quasi-scientific phraseology. The mere name of 
“ psychic force” persuades a number of ignorant per- 
sons unconscious of their ignorance—whose chief 
impression avout science is that, because it has ren- 
dered some strange things credible, it justifies us in 
believing any strange thing whatever—that a power 
which has so imposing a name must have some cor- 
responding reality. Other persons, we regret to say, 
who have some genuine, though limited, scientific 
pretensions, have given the weight of their authority 
to the supposed discoveries, What real importance 
should be attributed to their speculations may be 
learnt from a very interesting article in the current 
number of the Quarterly Review. Meanwhile the 
London Dialectical Society has published a Report of 
the investigations undertaken by its Committee, and 
that Report is in some respects so curious that we 
propose to say a few words about it, without discuss- 
ing the general bearings of a question on which 
enough has been Said by competent persons. The 
Committee prefix to a volume of considerable size a 
summary of the results obtained. They state that, 
besides receiving a variety of evidence, they divided 
themselves into six Sub-Committees. These Sub- 
Committees held a number of meetings, and their 
Reports, as the Committee state, ‘substantially cor- 
roborate each other, and would appear to establish” 
various propositions; the most important of these 
being, that heavy bodies have been frequently moved 
and sounds produced without any muscular action, 
and that, a code of signals haying been established, 
various communications are obtained—though it is 
not said from whom. ‘The Committee call attention 
to the fact that many of the persons thus corroborat- 
ing each other were originally sceptics. We are 
duly impressed, and turn to the Reports of the Sub- 
Committees in question. Here we find that Sub- 
Committee No. 2 professes to have witnessed all the 


phenomena described, and in very startling forms. 
Sub-Committee No. 1 saw tables moved without con- 
tact with any human being, and Sub-Committee No, 
83 saw tables move under the influence of, as they 
supposed, very inadequate force, Sub-Committee No. 
4 saw nothing worth recording. Sub-Committee No. 
5 saw-nothing, and heard only a few raps, though 
‘they were honoured by the presence of Mr. Home. 
Sub-Committee No. 6 saw nothing except a ridieu- 
lous attempt atimposture. Thus half the Sub-Com- 
mittees saw nothing whatever, and of the remaining 
three, one only held the so-called communication by 
means of signals. And yet the Committee calmly 
states that the Reports substantially corroborate each 
other, and that a “large majority of the Committee 
have become actually witnesses to several phases of 
the phenomena without the aid or presence of any 
professional medium.” What is meant by “ substan- 
tial corroboration” we must leave to be decided by 
persons who call themselves a Dialectical Society. We 
could not, under the circumstances, very well imagine 
less corroboration, as we understand the term. We 
will next endeavour to form some estimate of the 
acuteness of the Sub-Committee which was more fa- 
voured than its neighbours. The most remarkable 
narrative which it records, and which we have no 
space to give at length, depends for its point chiefly 
upon the following circumstance, A spirit revealed 
to the party that his executor had embezzled certain 
money which the spirit had left to one of the ladies 
present. Now, as it is said, neither the lady nor any 
other person had been previously aware of this fact, 
and, so far from suspecting the executor, she had 
made hima handsome present for his kind discharge 
of his duty. On investigation, however, it turned 
out thet the spirit was correct in his statements, and 
the Committee wondered greatly at the unaccountable 
revelation thus made. It is a very pretty story ; but 
two remarks must be added. In the first place, the 
investigation above mentioned consisted in the lady’s 
husband referring to certain “letters which were in 
his wife’s possession, and which had not been looked 
at for years.” It is clear, then, that she had looked 
at them, and that she might have ascertained the 
facts for herself. The question is whether we are to 
believe that a spirit gave her the information some 
years afterwards through a table, or whether she had 
some dim recollection of the facts, and unconsciously 
directed the utterance of the table by a process too 
familiar to need explanation, ‘There is yet a third 
hypothesis, which, as not complimentary to the lady’s 
sincerity, we decline to state explicitly; but it cer- 
tainly seems more probable than the interference of 
aspirit. In fact, the wonder disappears as soon as 
we see that the information was easily accessible 
without a trace of supernatural means. But, in the 
next place, Dr. Edmunds tells us in a very sensible 
letter that the report of this incident as first com- 
posed was substaniially different, and that, on his 
pointing out an “internal incoherence or contradic- 
tion,” it was rewritten. ‘The writer of the Report 
tries to put a different colour upon this incident ; but 
when the evidence as to the most wonderful story 
related is thus confused and uncertain, we hope that 
we are not very sceptical in treating the whole affair 
as too absurd to deserve further notice, 

The whole of the evidence collected by the Sub- 
Committees may be put in two words. Setting aside 
the silly rapping stories related by one Sub-Committee 
alone, it does appear that certain ladies and gentle- 
men sitting in a room saw, or thought they saw, a 
table move without being touched, or without being 
affected by an adequate muscular foree. If this 
phenomenon had been properly verified by scientific 
observers, it would doubtless deserve further investi- 
gation ; but the vague and loose manner in which all 
the circumstances are reported makes it quite impos- 
sible for us to attach the slightest value to the facts, 
or to conjecture the most probable explanation. It 
may, however, be noticed that the state of mind of 
the witnesses is one material consideration. Most 
people have seen ghosts enough, according to Cole- 
ridge’s saying, to cease to believe in them; and the 
utter incapacity for distinguishing between the objec- 
tive and subjective is a curious feature in most of the 
evidence volunteered by different witnesses, Thus, 
for example, we look at a paper by Miss Anna Black. 
well, containing some fifty pages of such portentous 
twaddle as this :—“ What we call the Universe having 
no original or independent existence, but being the 
ultimation into the plane of Derivation of the Causal 
possibilities inherent in the Divine Essentiality ; ” 
~ and we discover the following instructive anecdote 
imbedded in the balderdash. Shortly after the death 
of a distinguished noyelist, a lady looked into the 
tortoise-shell handle of her parasol and thought she 
saw his face looking at her from the surface of the 
shell. Miss Blackwell thinks it possible (we cannot 
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imagine why) thatif other persons had been present 
they would have seen the same; and she imagines 
that this appearance was caused by a spirit; if she 
was capable of descending from the philosophical 
altitudes which she appears to tread with a firmness 
worthy of Miss Hominy, she might perhaps give us 
ber reasons for not attributing it to a trifling attack 
of indigestion. To return, however to our Sub-Com- 
mittee, we learn from their own Report that they ge- 
nerally saw these wonders at dead of night, when all 
external noises had ceased, in a dim religious twilight, 
and, what is:significant after the story we have told, 
that they were never obtained except in the presence 
of the two ladies of the party. We fear that those 
ladies, and this is really the most practical moral from 
the Report, were trying a very dangerous experiment. 
Dr. Edmunds tells us that of the few people whom 
he has known engaged in such pursuits, one has be- 
come the subject of “ well marked mental illness,” 
and another is in a lunatic asylum; whilst a member 
of one of the Sub-Committees who took part in an 
exciting seance has since been seized with a myste- 
rious forin of paralysis. 1t is comparatively a slight 
evil that a knot of curious persons should talk in- 
conceivable nonsense, torture evidence out of all 
shape, and proclaim imaginary discoveries. But 
anybody who has seen something of the working of 
Spiritualism here and in America Inows that sensitive 
and excitable persons are running a risk of a most 
serious kind. The enquirers may be simply making 
fools of themselves and many of their admirers, but 
they are making lunatics of others; and little as they 


may be conscious of their responsibility, we are in-| 


clined to speak of their proceedings with disgust 
rather than ridicule, 

One remark may be added on a subject which is 
suffi iently humiliating to sensible people. 
lume contains a letter from Mr. Wallace, who is a 
believer, and who goes at some length into an argu- 
ment which we frequently hear. If, it is said, science 
has revealed phenomena which once seemed to be 
incredible, but are now explicable by known laws, 
why should it not reveal equally startling discoveries 
ina different sphere of inquiry ? Why are not spirits 
to be received as well as electric telegraphs? With- 
out going into the accuracy of this analogy, there is 
one simple remark which may do for unscientific 
people, When a true scientific law has been disco- 
vered, it may always be verified, and itis in fact in 
many cases tested daily by crucial experiments. 
When Franklin had once discovered that lightning 
was produced by an electric discharge, any qualified 
observer could repeat his experiments, and accord- 
ingly his discoveries were speedily recognised through- 
out the civilised world. When the electric telegraph 
has once been set to work, everybody may satisfy him- 
self a dozen times a day that it really does what it 
professes to do. The wretched imposture of Spirit- 
ualism differs signally in both these respects. So 
far from being able to repeat the experiments, the 
believers proclaim in the strongest way that the 
phenomena will only take place in the most capricious 
manner, and, singularly enough, they take place for 
the most part in darkened rooms and in the absence 
of scientific observers. If they-are simply delusions, 
this is precisely what we should expect; if they de- 
pend upon any such thing as a “ psychic force,” it 
must be entirely different from all other forees with 
which we are acquainted. Mr. Home is an electric 
battery that will only give a shock when the best 
observers are absent and the conditions for observa- 
tion carefully removed. And yet more, if there is a 
word of truth in some of the pretended results, 
nothing would be easier than to demonstrate them 
beyond all cavil. When the electric telegraph brought 
us the news of the burning of Chicago, any unbe- 
liever in its powers would have been unanswerably 
confuted. Why did not the spirits who, as we re- 
member, were very active at the time, tell us of the 
assassination of Lincoln before the Atlantic telegraph 
was in operation? One such fact would be all but 
absolutely conclusive; but not a single example of 
the kind has eyer occurred, and such attempts as 
have been made have failed ridiculously. All the 
Spiritualists in America tried to discover the position 
of Lincoln’s assassin, and not one of them even 
made a good guess, ‘Till they succeed in satisfying 
some such simple test we shall take the liberty of 
holding them to be impostors. Mr, Varley gives in- 
cidentally an odd illustration of this. He tries to ex- 
plain why spirits are incapable of expressing scientific 
ideas, and he tells us that the probable reason is that 
the spirits are generally an ignorant set. Substituting 
mediums for spirits, we should be inclined to accept 
the explanation. But a few pages before he tells us 
that he has been in communication with Franklin. 
Surely that eminent person might have put him up 
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have unmistakably revealed the presenée of a mor 
than human intelligence. But, by a singular fatali 
the spirits peryersely shrink from anything that w 
really be a ciucial test, and, as we shall venture to 
think, for the best of all possible reasons. Mean- 
while we can enly hope that this Report of the Dia 
lectical Society will involuntary lead, in spite of the 
accumulation of preposterous stories which they have 
added to the Committee Reports, to discrediting ¢ 
little further one of the most unequivocally degrading 
superstitions that have ever found currency amongst 
reasonable beings. 


Worresponvenee. 


HELP FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOLARS A'T 
CHICAGO. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sim,—Following up the lead in the Inquirer of last 
week, the secretaries of the local Sunday-school Asso- 
ciations have expressed their hearty concurrence in the 
plan suggested of inviting a simultaneous collection 
in all our schools throughout the country on Sunday, 
November 5th next. This date has been fixed upon’ 
with the view to doing a double good in rescuing the 
spare pennies of the scholars from being squandered 
away in squibs and crackers, and other silly indul- 
gences, customary on Guy Fawkes’s Day, and enlist- 
ing their sympathies and help for their far-off brothers 
and sisters in Chicago, who little thought a few Sun- 
days ago that they should so soon stand im such 
terrible need of both. Post-cards with a short appeal 
printed on the back have been sent to the school 
superintendents by the secretaries of the respective 
Associations, but if, by chance, there should be any 
schools that have failed to receive one, perhaps they 
will be good enough to understand that the omission 
has been purely accidental, and that their contribu- 
tion to the general fund will be just as welcome fo 
all that. 

The whole amount collected will be placed in the 
hands of the Rev. Robert Collyer for the benefit of 
his own Sunday scholars and any others who have 
suffered equally with them, and whom he may think — 
it well to relieve. In order to save time and 
prevent a multiplicity of accounts, it has been con- 
sidered advisable that the amounts collected from 
each school should be forwarded to me at the rooms 
of the Sunday School Association, 178, Strand, Lon-— 
don, Ishall be happy to fall in with this view ; but, of _ 
course, if there are any schools who prefer to send 
their contributions to their own local secretaries I can 
have no objection. All the amounts received by me 
will, with your kind permission, be acknowledged in Fe 
the Inquirer. With the thrilling details of this dis. 
astrous fire before him no superintendent need be at 
a loss fora theme to touch the sympathies of the 
children and provoke in them a ready desire to send 
a seasonable Christmas offering to those to whom 
their kind words and generous help may provo a life- 
long remembrance and blessing. 

178, Strand, W.C. 


— 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, SPICER- | 
STREET. 
TO THE BDITOR. a? 
S1z,—Allow me to remind those of your kind 
readers who are friendly to our Domestic Mission, 
that preparations have already commenced for the 
Christmas-tree festivities ; and that any little pieces 
suited for the dressing of dolls, toys, old or new, or 
articles of children’s clothing will be very acceptable. 
Parcels may be forwarded addressed to me at the Mis- 
sion as above, Cuartes L, CorKRAN. 


I, M. Wanr. 


Sranp.— The Trustees of the Stand Grammar- 
school have appointed the Rev. W. O. Squier, minis- 
of Stand Chapel, to be master of the school, vice the 
Rey. John Davies, M,A., who is about to take charge 
of the congregation at Tavistock. ) 

Prize Essay on Domestic Srrvice.—At the 
concluding general meeting of the Social Science 
Association at Leeds it was announced that the 
Council cordially accepted the offer of a prize of ten 
guineas by Mrs. M. A. Baines, of London, for the 
best essay on “ Domestic Service, its Abuses, and 
their Remedies.” 

Ram Mouun Roy’s Tomp,—We are informed that, 
in answer to a letter from the Babu Sasipada Ba- 
nerjee to the Indian Mirror, representing the bad 
state of the late Rajah Ram Mohun Roy’s tomb in 
Arno’s-vale, Bristol, the grandsons of the Raja have 
undertaken to repair the tomb of their illustrious 


to a discovery or two of a scientific kind which would ancestor, at their own cost. 
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much difference of opinion may still continue to exist as 
to the soundness of the construction, if that clause be re- 
\enacted ipsissimis verbis in a Consolidation or any other 
| statute, itis considered that the Legislature uses the 
‘words in the sense judicially attributed to them, and 
| because that sense has been so affixed. What before 
shad only the force of judicial, decision thus acquires the 
weight of positive law. If, then, Parliament and Con- 
vocation, being aware of the liberal interpretation put 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council upon 
the clerical subscription as it stood, and also of the con- 
‘troversies to which this had given rise, had re-enacted 
and confirmed the old form of subscription without any 
qualification, the interpretation would have been so in- 
delibly stamped upon the subscription that the courts 
of justice and the Church ‘would have been bound to 
recognise it to the fullest extent. But this duty would 
be greatly increased, if instead of the new enactment 
being in the same words as that which preceded it, an 
alteration were made with the express intention of re- 
lieving the consciences of the subscribers. 

“Yet such has been the course followed in framing 
the new subscription. The letter of the obligation has 
been altered in the spirit of relaxation. Parliament 
has sanctioned and both Houses of Convocation have 
confirmed the alteration. The old subscription was fixed 
by the 36th Canon, the 3rd Article of which provided 
that every clergyman must ‘allow’ the Book of Articles 
and Religion, and acknowledge ‘all and every the Arti- 
eles therein contained, beingin number nine and thirty, 
besides’ (that is to say, with deference to Mr. Goschen, 
not counting) ‘the ratification, to be agreeable to the 
word of God.’ By the new Act he is required to ‘ as- 
sent’ to the Articles, the Book of Common Prayer, and 
of the ordering of priests and deacons, and to believe 
the doctrine therein set forth to be agreeable to the 
word of God. We will not now pause to discuss the 
comparative force of the words ‘ allow’ and ‘ assent.’ We 
are willing to admit that, according to modern usage, 
less is applied by the use of the latter than the former. 
But in the omission of the words ‘ all and every,’ and 
the insertion of the word ‘ doctrine’ in the singular, we 
recognise an important change. It is to these little 
words ‘ all and every’ that we owe the rise of what may 
be called the feeling of caste in the National Church, 
They created the mischievous impression that an honest 
clergyman must believe something more than was 
expected from an honest layman, They denied to the 
priest that inestimable privilege possessed by every lay 
Churchman—without which our Church must long since 
have been divided into a me of narrow, bitter 
sections—of faithfully accepting doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church, her creeds and the spirit of her 
liturgy, and at the same time reserving an opinion upon 
doctrinal conclusions, some of which are preserved in the 
Articles, like the armour of the Black Prince in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, as records of a conflict in bygone times. 
Henceforward he who sympathises in the main with the 
doctrine and polity of the Church will be able to assume 
the garb of a priest, without that secret feeling of 
having kept something back which, perhaps more than 
the temptations of more lucrative worldly advantages, 
has in this age of free discussion turned -o many of our 
best University scholars away fromordination. A Church 
without a creed would be, to use Dr. Newman’s expres- 
sion ‘ a place of confusion,’ if it did not prove ‘ a house 
of bondage.’ We do not, however, need to exact from 
a clergyman as strict an oath of allegiance as if he were 
swearing an affidavit. It is right that in a court of 
justice a witness should be exhorted to speak not merely 
the truth, but ‘the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.’ But the form of the new subscription properly 
reminds us that if the Church is to be a living voice we 
must be content to accept the hearty submission of the 
clergy to her doctrine generally, and must not paralyse 
their moral power by the adoption of too severe a code 
of faith or devotion, é 

‘* Whether the true effect will be given to the amended 
subscriptions depends entirely upon the conduct of the 
Bishops. Our Church polity gives them an absolute 
power of opening or closing the doors of the Church to 
candidates for ordination. If they act with that good 
faith which we are justified in expecting from them 
after the sanction given by Convocation to the change, 
we believe that a fresh and more desirable supply of 
candidates for holy orders will be produced. The in- 
sufficient requirements prior to ordination in some of our 
northern dioceses haye recently placed those dioceses 
under a cloud. Is it too much to ask the Archbishop of 
York to give effect to his views as to the breadth of the 

recent Act, by suggesting to the bishops of his province 

the policy of restoring their prestige by avowing their 

adoption of a new and better method of reviving learn- 
+ing in the Church?” 


The Duily News, writing on My, Gladstone’s recent 
Edinburgh oration, says :— 

“There are those who fear Mr. Gladstone as a High 
Churchman, whose notions of religious equality are 
clear enough to show them the injustice of compulsory 
tests, but not quite clear enough to make them see that 
the sting of a test lies in the fact of its being com 
pulsory, and that a politician who can subscribe to it 
voluntarily is not thereby incapacitated from serving 
his country. If they wish to learn how a kindly appre- 
ciation of the merits or other creeds may coincide with 
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a thorough acceptance of the truth 
advise them to study Mr. 


debt which Christianity 
Greece. “ He will hardly be 


single point to those partial truths 
by the religions of the ancient 
be noticed that Mr. Gladstone 


so peculiarly his own. 


avoidably to take up. Surely the charity which can 
thus combine and harmonise the elements of truth 
which are crystallised in the religions of Paganism, 


with that fuller knowledge which we possess as Chris- 
tians, may be trusted to deal in a similar spirit with 
those infinitely smaller differences which divide one 
We suspect that we 


Christian body from another. 
might look in vain, either in the theory or in the prac- 
tice of those who regard Mr, 
opinions as detracting from his political claims, for any 
more enlightened views of religion than are to be found 
in his description of the Christian thinker, who ‘can 
with just and firm hand sever the transitory from the 
durable, and the accidental from the essential in old 
opinions—can combine in the measures which reason 
would prescribe, reverence and gratitude to the past, 
with a sense of the new claims, new means, new duties 
of the present—can be stout and earnest to do battle for 
the truth, and yet hold sacred as he ought the freedom 
of inquiry, and cherish as he ought a chivalry of contro- 
versy, like the ancient chivalry of arms;’ or in that 
other description which he gives of Christianity itself, 
which, if it is now and hereafter to flourish, and through 
its power in the inner circles of human thought to influ- 
ence ultimately in some manner more adequate than now 
the masses of mankind, must be filled full with human 
and genial warmth, in close sympathy with eyery true 
instinct and need of man, regardful of the just titles of 
every faculty of his nature, apt to associate witlr and 
make its own all under whatever name which goes to 
enrich and enlarge the patrimony of the race.” 


The Hxaminer has a caustis article on what il styles 
the prevailing practice of buying and selling in clerical 
pasturages :— 


“Simony is partly the cause and partly th» effect, one 
among many causes and one among many eects, of the 
less exalted views about ecclesiastical work and duty 
that have practically governed affairs of the clergy. If 
Christian teachers could only go about their business in 
the spirit of their Master, or of Paul, Simony would 
indeed be the crime it once was thought. Christ preached 
and ministered because he had a world to save. Paul 
preached and ministered because he could do nothing 
else ; ‘Necessity is laid upon me,’ he said. It is not so 
now. There are many who still take upon themselves 
the office of clergymen with self-denial, self-deyotion to 
the pureserviceof God. But with most it is very different. 
Now-a-days men become clergymen just as they become 
barristers, merchants, or shopkeepers, soldiers, sailors, 
tinkers, tailors, ploughboys, beggar-men, or thieves. They 
are trained to this end, either because they have not wit 
to succeed in other more stirring or, as usually practiseil, 
more intellectual pursuits, or because their fathers, 
uncles, or guardians have good things at command. 
They say, as Eli’s sons said, ‘ Pat me, I pray thee, into 
one of the priest’s offices, that I may eat a piece of 
bread.’ This may be a necessity of modern life; if so, 
we had better honestly admit it, and cease arguing on 
false premises about the sin of Simony. For as long as 
this necessity continues we can never expect our clergy- 
men to hold aloof from the orthodox ways of getting on 
in their profession. And our clergymen may do their 
duty and serve God too in their calling well 
enough, from the same combination of motives that 
affects their neighbours, without setting themselves 
up as a particular class of beings higher than men 
and little, if anything, except in the need of slippers 
and worked braces, lower than the angels. Loss of the 
false assumption of a special sanctity would make their 
influence much greater than it is. There is a good deal 
of money locked up in church livings and benefices ; 
there are a good many people willing to add to that 
money by their fresh contributions ; so that throughout 
the country there are respectable incomes for several 
thousands of clergymen. If they satisfy their patrons, 
no one has cause to complain; but they are not chosen 
or paid to do wonders, and therefore we must not look 
for wonders from them. As long as it is considered 
‘respectable to go to church they will be sure of some 
hearers, or sleepers. But the earnest striving of people 
to live honest, godly lives, and to understand the mys- 
teries of this life and the life to come, to learn what is 
the purpose of their being, and what is their relation to 
their Maker, would exist without them; much as they 
ean aid it by making it their business unaffectedly to 
do so. 


“There js always mischief in a false position, As 


of a man’s own, we 
Gladstone's exposition of the 
owes to the mythology of 
accused of under-estimating 
the part which the Catholic Church has played in the 
history of mankind; but will anyone say that his con- 
victions on that head have made him unjust in any 
which were retained 
world? And yet it is to 
can be reasonable even in 
the defence of that very antiquity which he has mate 
Even the zeal which makes it 
positively painful to him to read the ‘Paradise Re- 
gained’ of Milton, because ‘there the works of the 
Greek intellect and imagination are depreciated in a 
strain of the utmost extravagance,’ does not render him 
unjust to those harsher views of the Pagan religions 
which the first Christian apologists were led almost un- 


Gladstone’s theological 
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Simony and the forswearing of it are now practised, the 
clergymen who {ake the livings and the oaths are not 
very much to be blamed. Butif they find it easy to 
profess and swear in direct opposition to their practice, 
We cannot expect them to be very careful about observ~ 
ing other of their clerical pledges, or to be very anxious 
for the removal of dead forms and obsolete professions 
that do harass more conscientious men. And, on the 
other hand, seeing that itis therule all the world over to 


‘Compound for sins we are inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to,’ 


we can and must expect them to hate and persecute all 
who attempt to break through the apathy and impotence 
of modern orthodoxy, by promoting honest speculation 
touching the grounds of Christian faith and the realities 
of Christian life.” 

The British Standord—the famous malleus hereti- 
corum—has the following onslaught upon Dean Stan- 
ley’s funeral sermon cn Lord Palmerston :— 


“Tf we may rely upon the report which appeared in 
the Times, the name of Christ did not occur from the 
beginning to the end. Nor, in our view of the subject, 
was there the least savour of the Gospel in any part or 
portion. Hardly is there a word which might not have 
been spoken by Cicero over the grave of a Roman 
Senator, The preacher took a text, and, in the course 
of his remarks, he quoted two or three other passages of 
Scripture; but the injunction of an Apostle was handled 
like a sentiment of Epictetus, and the words of Inspira- 
tion were used only to support a patriotic instruction, or, 
at best, to embellish a political estimate. In a Chris- 
tian temple, the preacher talked of ‘paying homage to 
the illustrious dead.’ He degraded the beautiful words 
in which the Epistle to the Corinthians sets forth the 
ranks of the heavenly hierarchy, to the purpose of 
measuring the comparative pretensions of rivals in office 
or debate. The Book from which he spoke represents 
us all as in a state of moral darkness; but, in his 
opinion, ‘each human soul has a light of its own:’ and 
when, by accident, he stumbles upon a metaphor which 
would set him right, the light that is in himself is so 
dark as to preclude perception. 

“Dr, Stanley took credit to himself, if seems, fcr 
‘leaving altogether those questions of the unseen 
world which are known to God alone 3’ and per - 
haps it was as well; for, if he could not dis- 
course more consistently of things which he has seen, 
he would have made fearful havoc, it is to be suy- 
posed, of things which he had not seen, As we have 
already observed, the name of Christ does not occur in 
the reported discourse; we do, however, read in it of a 
‘holy and merciful Saviour,’ who ‘ commends to our ad- 
miration,’ we are told, ‘whatsoever there was of good 
and true in every one of His servants.’ For every word 
of our Lord that affords a basis for this remark, there 
are hundreds which proceed upon the assertion, that 
there was neither goodness nor truth in any man, It is 
a singular confirmation, by the way, of this view of the 
matter, that Dean Stanley has to travel out of both 
Testaments in order to find the prototype of his perfect 
man, discovering it in Judas Maccabees, the hero of the 
Apocrypha. 

“We are aware that we speak our sentiments under 
the guns of Dr. Stanley’s rebuke. He will say that we 
are ‘poisoning discussion and embittering controversy by 
pushing particular views to the extremest consequences,’ 
and are ‘making the worst of eyery one from whom we 
dissent.’ But this shall not deter us from declaring that 
it is a deplorable thing to find the foremost candidate for 
the most glittering mitre preaching like a Pantheist from 
the first pulpit in this Christian land. As for the sub- 
ject of his eulogy, we yet trust to hear that, in his last 
hours, he had a firm hope in the atonement of Christ. 
According to his very reverend encomiast, however, his 
supreme confidence was in the greatness of England; and 
we cannot discover in the whole discourse that he draws 
any higher or holier lesson from the deceased statesman 
to the surviving generation than the love of country. 
Patriotism ¢s a virtue, but it is not the end of human 
life; and it seems little better than a solemn travesty of 
the words of eternal life to tell all Eagland from West- 
minster Abbey that, when the Apostle bids us ‘ forget 
the things that are behind,’ he refers to the defective 
attainments of political men and past Governments, and 
that ‘the prize of our high calling’ towards which we 
are urged to press forward is ‘the great tasks which our 
nation alone can accomplish !’” 


“ Dr. Lankester is about to commence a Journal of 
Social Science. It will be published once a month, and 
will be devoted to the publication of payers, reviews of 
books, and information on the various subjects em- 
braced in the departments of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, 

A work of great originality, apparently of Professor 
Rénan’s school, is announced under the title of “ Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, the Pagan Christ of the Third Century : 
an Essay, by Albert Réville, Doctor in Theology, and 
Pastor of the Walloon Church, in Rotterdam.” 

BisHor CoLenso.—It is not expected that the case 
of Dr. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, v. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Others the Trustees of the Colonial 
Bishoprics Fund, will come on for hearing before 
March, . 


CHILLINGW ORTH. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


Tf laudut a laudato be a safe rule for estimating a 
writer’s merits, the name of Chillingworth ought to 
stand nearly as high in English ecclesiastical literature 
as those of Hooker and Butler. His “ Religion of Pro- 
testants ” was dedicated by permission to Charles I. It 
‘was written under the eye of Laud, and was by Laud’s 
request examined by Dr. Prideaux, afterwards Bishop 
of Worcester; Dr. Baylie, then Vice-Chancellor of Ox- 
ford; and Dr. Samuel Fell, Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity; and it was published with their unanimous 
approval, expressed on its title-page in the strongest 
anguage. ‘Nihil reperio doctrine vel discipline 
Ecclesie Anglicane adversum, sed quamplurima que 
Fidem Orthodoxam egregie illustrant, et adversantium 
glossemata acute, perspicue, et modeste dissipant ”—says 
Dr. Prideaux; and the others are to the same effect. 
After the Restoration, similar testimony was borne to 
it by the licenser of the then Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lock#- repeatedly recommended it as fitted to “teach 
both perspicuity and the way of right reasoning better 
than any book I know.” ‘Tillotson called the author 
“ incomparable” and ‘the glory of his age dd nation.” 
This great reputation rests substantially on the only 
considerable work he ever published, the ‘ Religion of 
Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation.” Few things 
throw greater light on the changes of times and opinions 
than to read this book over again, and to think what its 
author, where he now living, would say of the state of 
things around him, and what our champions of ortho- 
doxy would say of him. For many reasons, we cannot 
go into this inquiry ; but we propose to give some ac- 
count of Chillingworth’s principal book, and of its place 
in the controversy to which it belonged, leaving our 
readers to draw such inferences as they think fit on 
the great subject of past and present. 

Chillingworth was born in 1602, and was educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, of which he became a 
Fellow in 1628. He became a Roman Catholic some 
time before 1630, being converted by Fisher the Jesuit 
(whose real name was Percy) by the argument that there 
must be some one Church infallible in matters of faith, 
and that this must be the Church of Rome. He studied 
for a time, in 1631, at Douay, and was reconverted to 
Protestantism shortly afterwards. He published his 
great work in the year 1637. He was ordained in 1638, 
and died of exposure to cold and hardship in the winter 
campaign of 1643, in which he Was*present at the 
sieges of Gloucester and Arundel, where he was taken 
prisoner by Waller, Ile died at Chichester, and was 
puried in the cathedral. There is a charming portrait 
of him in Lord Clarendon’s Life. It occurs in what is 
perhaps the most pleasing passage in all his writings— 
his account, namely, of what we should now call the 
get’? in which his own early manhood was passed, and 
which consisted (amongst many others) of Lord Fallk- 
land, Clarendon himself, Hales, Chillingworth, and other 
persons united in most cases by the common bond of 
extreme devotion to the Government, and still stronger 
devotion to the Church, In each case, however, their 
devotion was largely qualified by the sort of liberalism 
to which we have often referred as one of the best- 
marked and least-understood of the characteristics of the 
early history of the Church of England. Chillingworth 
displayed in perfection the intellectual side of this ten- 
dency, and his book still enables us to understand per- 
fectly well the general theory on which it rested. 


The “ Religion of Protestants” is a step in a rather 
entangled controversy. Its place in the series is what 
special plesders call a rejoinder. The earlier steps of 
the coatrove.sy were as follows:—In 1630, Knott (his 
veal name was Wilson), a Jesuit, wrote a book called 
“Charity Mistaken,” to prove that Roman Catholics 
were not uncharitable in excluding Protestants from the 
hope of salvation. In 1633, Dr. Potter, then Provost 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, and afterwards one of the 
bishops who advised Charles I. to give way in the 
matter of Strafford, wrote a book in answer to this, 
called “ Want of Charity Justly Charged.” \In 1634, 
Knott replied by a book called ‘ Charity Maintained,” 
and to this he added a preface called a ‘‘ Direction to 
NN.” (ie, Chillingworth), having heard that Chilling- 
worth intended to answer him. The “ Religion of Pro- 
testants a Safe Way to Salvation” is the rejoinder to 
this reply. Amongst the many modern inyentions for 
which we have to be thankful, the art of abbreviating 
controversy is not the least important. We are content 
in the present day 10 take the leading points of an ob- 
noxious book or pamphlet and argue against them, hay- 
ing a well-grounded confidence that, when the founda- 
tions are overthrown, the superstructure will fall of 
itself. Two hundred years ago this was not thought 
enough. A man was not satisfied until he had knocked 
down the whole of his antagonist’s building, stone by 
stone. Chillingworth reprints the whole of Knott’s 
book in his own, and at the end of every chapter adds 
an answer to it paragraph by paragraph, embodying 
very often in the answer a good deal of the paragraph 
answered. Indeed, he goes further, for he answers 
separately every assertion in every paragraph, and every 
insinuation implied in each assertion, This practice, no 
doubt, has some advantages. It prevents misrepresen- 
tation, and even the imputation of it. It enables the 
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is in itself exceedingly wearisome. 
‘which Dr. Potter answered B. 

falsely allege that he falsely said B’, to which you reply 
A’. Now he did not say B’, though B’ would have 
been quite true, and very important if he had said it, 
and would not have been answered by A’. What he 
said was B, which does answer A, and is not affected 
by A’. All this may be true and relevant, but the 
human mind is hardly so constituted as to take it in, or 
to care for it much when it has taken it in, especially 
two centuries after date. 
the constant backwards and forwards produces on many 
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as to the merits of the case, andit makes victory, when 
gained, crushing. If, indeed, controversy were the great 
object of the lives even of controversialists, it would be 
the form into which controversy ought to fall; but, as 
this is happily not the case, and as the points of essential 
and permanent interest at issue between controversialiats 
are generally few in number, and capable of being stated 
by bona fide disputants shortly and broadly, perhaps the 
modern practice is really better for all parties, especially 
as it deprives controversy of much of its personal sting, 
and greatly conduces to candour. Men can agree to 
differ upon general principles, but the question whether 


A. or B. has got the best of a particular argument, can 


hardly fail to be irritating, and is often altogether, un- 
important. It must also be owned that the altercation 

You had said A,, to 
In your reply, you 


Eyen when it is quite fresh, 


readers a feeling like moral and intellectual sea-sick- 


ness. 


Chillingworth’s book contains so much of this skirmish- 
ing, and so many fierce fights on by-points, that a man 
must be rather a careful student who would care to read it 
right through in the present day. He bickers with Knott 
on every point referred {o, even incidentally. Amongst 
other topics, for instance, Knott had glanced, perhaps 
rather disrespectfully, at James I.’s proceedings in the 
matter of Archbishop Abbot, This brought upon him 
an argument in the shape of a shower of questions 
drawn up like interrogatories, which certainly are (if it 
were worth considering them) of the most damaging 
nature for Knott, but which at the present day appear 
like interruptions to a very impressive argument. 
Hundreds of instances of the same kind might be given. 
It is probably to this that Mr. Hallam referred when he 
described Chillingworth’s style as ‘‘ more diffuse” than 
Knott’s. Profusion, rather than diffusion, appears to us 
the right word. There is too much matter, but the 
style is severity and precision itself. 

Chillingworth’s style, indeed, is not only one of the 
greatest attractions of his book, but is also perhaps the 
strongest indication which it supplies of theextraordinary 
qualities of his mind. Its naked severity and nervous 
simplicity are occasionally dashed by a vein of eloquence 
which breaks out unexpectedly and with prodigious 
effect, especially as it depends neither upon a musical 
ear nor upon pleasure in ornament, but upon the excite- 
ment of strong masculine feeling roused by an adequate 
cause—the feeling, generally speaking, of indignation 
against oppression, sophistry, and falsehood. An earnest 
and indeed passionate love of truth was the great charac- 
teristic of Chillingworth’s mind. He became a Roman 
Catholic because he thought that in that Church he 
should find, not peace but truth; and he left it because 
he found himself cheated with mere pretences to truth, 
which crumbled away from him when he tried to grasp 
them. He wasaman of a very different turn from some 
modern converts to Rome. His object was not to be 
governed, but to be taught, and when he found that 
government and not teaching, directions to the mind and 
not food for it, where what was to be had at Rome, he 
returned to the Church of England. The following is a 
good illustration of the fervour with which he expressed 
himself. It contains, moreover, words which haye passed 
into a proverb :— 

“The Brstw I say, the Bretx only is the religion of 
Protestants. . . . 1 for my part, after a long and (as I 
verily believe and hope) impartial séarch of ‘the true 
way to eternal happiness,” do profess plainly that I can- 
not find any rest for the sole of my foot but upon this 
rock only. I see plainly and with mine own eyes, that 
there are popes against popes, councils against councils, 
some fathers against others, the same fathers against 
themselyes, a consent of fathers of one age against a 
consent of fathers of another age, the church of one age 
against the church of another age. . Traditive interpre- 
tations of scripture are pretended, but there are few or 
none to be found; no tradition, but only of scripture, 
can derive itself from the fountain, but may be plainly 
proved either to have been brought in, in such an age 
after Christ, or that in such an age it was notin, Ina 
word, there is no sufficient certainty but of Scripture 
only for any considering man to build upon. This, 
therefore, and this only, I have reason to believe; this I 
will profess, according to this I will live, and for this, if 
there be occasion, I will not only willingly, but even 
gladly, lose my life, though I should be sorry that Chris- 
tians should take it from me.” 
The whole of the passage from which this extract is 
made is eminently characteristic of Chillingworth’s occa- 
sional fits of eloquence. As*instances of his remarkable 
power of argument, two passages may be referred to, 
One in the answer to Knott's second chapter (VoL I. p. 
202-12, Oxford Bdition), in which he retorts Knott's 
charge that, according to Protestants, nothing more than 
probability is to be attained in religious belief. He 
shawe what a number of merelv probable conclusions as 


tiation, and asking Knott either to reconcile them or to” 
admit that men might believe contradictions. 4 
is out of all proportion to the occasion for it, but ib is a 
model of nervous vigour of expression. The argument 


to matters of fact, resting upon hardly any eviden¢ 
all, a man must believe before he can be sure that he ha: 
received valid absolution—as that the priest who give 
it was baptized with due matter, words, and intentio 
that the bishop who ordained him ordained him with due 
matter, form and intention; that the ordaining bishop 
himself was first a priest and then a bishop, and so on 
like the house that Jack built. This leads up to the 
celebrated climax quoted, amongst others, by Lord 
Macaulay :—‘ That of ten thousand probables no o 
should be false; that of ten thousand requisites, whereof 
any one may fail, not one should be wanting, this is to 
me extremely improbable, and eyen cousin-german to 
impossible.” A similar instance of his peculiar vein is 
to be found in vol. ii. p. 68-70. Knott had charged his 
antagonist with contradicting himself. The charge was 
a very obvious quibble, and was merely by the way. 
Chillingworth retorts by drawing out in form all the 
contradictions involved in the doctrine of transubstan- 
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concludes with the important and profound remark (re- 
made long afterwards by Abraham Tucker) that men 
both may and constantly do believe contradictions, when 


the opposition between the contradictories is not imme- 


diately obvious. 
We have noticed Chillingworth’s style at some length, 


because the doctrine that the style is the man has seldom 


been better illustrated, and also because the style itself 
is nearly the first specimen, as it on one of the best 


of all specimens,. of . pure, vigo: modern. English, 
delivered from the trammels o: e classics. Like 
Clarendon and Jeremy Taylor, Chillingworth wants 


little but a change in punctuation to be a writer of our 


own day, and a writer as powerful, as expressive, and 
as idiomatic as any in the whole history of oun 
language. It is remarkable that» he uses. hardly any 
obsolete words. In a pretty careful study of his book 
we have found only the following:—“ Disease,” as a 
verb active for ‘inconvenience;” ‘ Equipage,” for 
“ equipoise ;” “ Crambe,” used as in ‘‘crambe re- 
petita.” 

The points in issue between Knott and Chillingworth, 
when drawn out into a short form and freed from ecol- 
lateral disputes, are neither long nor intricate when 
they are really understood; but it is easy to misunder= 
stand them and to get a false notion of the whole sub- 
ject, from the very familiarity of the terms employed. 
The whole of Chillingworth’s book, for instance, is sup= 
posed to be summed up in the two propositions that 
there is a right of private judgment, and that the 
Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants. 
In order to see precisely what he meant by these 
doctrines, it is necessary to go a little further into 
the bearings of his controversy with Knott. ‘he 
case on the one side and the other stood somewhat as 
follows :— 

Both sides agreed that certain doctrines, belief in 
which was necessary to salvation, had been revealed by 
God to man. 

Both sides also agreed in the absolute truth of the 
whole Bible, and in the doctrine that the Bible eon- 
tained a revelation either of all or of some of these 
doctrines. 


Knott affirmed, and Chillingworth denied, thatthe 
Church of Rome was the depository of unwritten 
traditions collateral to and of equal authority with the 
Bible, and that, thereby and otherwise, the Church of 
Rome was the authorised interpreter both of the 
Bible and of tradition, and that it was necessary to 
salvation to believe the whole matter thus put forward. 

Chillingworth affirmed, and Knott denied, that the 
doctrines necessary to be believed were plainly expressed 
in the Bible, and were contained (with others) in the 
Apostles’ Creed. pe” 

Knott concluded that it was necessary to salvation to 
believe whatever was put forward as an articleof faith 
by the Church of Rome. Chillingworth <coneluded that 
whoever believed all matters of faith clearly expressed 
in the Bible, or, more particularly, whoever believed all 
the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, believed all that was 
necessary to salvation. 

These, «as a lawyer would say, were the chief issues 
between the two disputants. ‘There were, however, 
several subordinate questions closely connected with 
these which it is necessary to state shortly in order to 
give a fair notion of the controversy. 4 

Chillingworth is continually pressed by Knott to give 
a catalogue of the fundamentals which, as he said, were 
clearly expressed in the Bible. He admits at last tha 
he cannot give such a list, but he says (which is trust 
that Knott himself recognises the distinction; and he 
gives a varicty of reasons for the assertion that all 
fundamentals were contained, along with other things, 
in the Creed and in each of the four Gospels. Hence 
he argues that whoever believes either the Creed or the 
whole of any one Gospel may be sure that he believes 
whatever is necessary to salvation, and something over. 
He also explains his inability to give a precise list of 
fundamentals, by alleging the principle that “funda- 
mental” is a relative term; that what is so to one man 
is not so to another; that to an infant or lunatic, or a 
man deaf and dumb, nothing is fundamental; and that 
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the list would vary indefinitely from man to man, ac- 


vording to individual circumstances. 
Chillingworth was also pressed by Knott with the 
lifficulty that if men were referred to the Gospels in 
“|artienlar, or the Bible in general, they would err, at all 
svents, in matters not plainly declared. ‘To this Chil- 
ingworth replied that a bona fide student of a matter 
olainly stated could not err, for that, if he did, the 
statement would not be plain; that if bona fides were 
wanting, his error was sinful, and that, if plainness in 
the statement was wanting, his error was innocent. It 
is by this avenue that Chillingworth introduces reason 
as the ultimate measure of faith, which is the cardinal 
feature of his system. Knott’s conception of faith was 
altogether different, and the discussion whether it was 
right (on which we cannot enter here) is one of the most 
curious parts of the controversy. 
Perhaps the most singular feature in the whole con- 
troversy, at least to a modern reader, is that both dis- 
|putants, buf more especially Knott, deal throughout 
with the whole question as a matter, not of truth, but 
of expediency or personal danger. Kuott’s last word 
and final appeal is to the duty of charity to oneself. He 
says:— ' . 
“In things necessary to salvation no man ought in 
any ease, or in any respect whatsoever, to prefer the 
spiritual good either of any particular person or of the 
whole world before his own soul. According to those 
svords of our blessed Saviour, ‘ What doth it avail a 
man,’ &e.” 4 
He insists on the arbitrary and. technical character of 
|salyation:— =~ 
| S¥o orance nor impossibility can supply the 
jwant of those means which are absolutely necessary 


‘jto salyation, If an infant die without baptism he 
‘cannot be saved.” 
| Thus— 


“TE by living out of the Roman Church we put our- 
selves in hazard to want something necessarily required 
to salvation, we commit a most grievous sin against the 
virtue of charity as it resnects ourselves, and so cannot 
hope for salvation without repentance,” 


|His whole book, indeed, is an expansion of an argument 
which no dialectical skill can divest of its revolting 
character :— 

* Consider how all Roman Catholics not one excepted 
». «. do with unanimous consent believe and profess 
that Protestancy unrepented destroys salvation and then 
tell me... . whether it be not more safe to live and 
die in that Church which even yourselves are forced 
to acknowledge not to be cut off from the hope of 
salvation.” 

He works this out systematically in his final chapter. 
Chillingworth is far bolder and more generous. Inreply 
to Knott's argument, just quoted, he says :— 

_ "Tn saying this you seem to me to condemn one of 
the greatest acts of charity of one of the greatest 
saints that ever was—I mean St. Paul, who, for his 
brethren, desired to be an anathema from Christ. And 
as for the text alleged by you in confirmation of your 
saying ‘What doth it avail a man if he gain the whole 
world and sustain the damage of his own soul?’ it is 
nothing to the purpose; for without all question it is not 
profitable for a man to do so; but the question is 
whether it be not lawful for a man to forego and part 
with his own particular profit to procure the universal 
spiritual and eternal benefit of others.” 

As to unbaptised infants, he observes :— 


“If you may gloss the text so far as that men may 
bé saved by the desire without baptism itself, because 
they cannot have it, why should you not gloss it a little 
further that there may be some hope of the salvation of 
unbaptised infants ?” 


This is a yery noble passage, and may remind the reader 
of the utterances of certain well-known contemporary 
authors on the possibility that a man may think a great 
deal too much about what one of them calls “his own 
dirty soul;” but Chillingworth did not always maintain 

this tone. He was careful not to be too charitable, for 
he obyiously had a wholesome terror of the practical 
effect of Knott’s argument on those to whom it was 
addressed. He says repeatedly that ignorance or bona 
Jides only can saye Roman Catholics, and taunts Knott 
with admitting as much of Protestants. The only plea- 
sant thing in those mutual threats is to observe how 
each side devised loop-holes to escape from its own doc- 
trines. Both Knott and Chillingworth were better than 
their theology. . 

These heads give the main outline of the controversy, 
but the principle which pervades the whole admits of 
more consecutive and less controversial statement. It 
@s perfectly true that the assertion of the right of private 
judgment was the great object of Chillingworth’s book ; 
but it is less often observed how emphatic the word 
“judgment” was in his system. He used it, not in the 
loose indefinite sense which is generally attached to it 
in the phrase in question, but in a more accurate one, 
which it is not easy to explain in a single phrase. In 
order to explain it we must return to the general prin- 
ciples of the controversy, and point out the way in 
which Knott’s claim to infallibility for the Roman 
Catholic Church arose. It was founded on the principle 
that there was an original revelation—a certain number 
of specific propositions announced by God to men, which 
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it was necessary for men to believe; but that, as some 
of these propositions were unwritten, and as some of the 
written propositions were ambiguous, the only possible 
way by which they could be conyeyed to men was through 
an actual living interpreter. The main stress of Chilling- 
worth’'s argument, though he does not express it quite 
in that form, was to show that this, in fact, amounted 
to a claim for the Church of Rome of supreme judicial 
and legislative power oyer all Christians—the legislative 
power being, in fact, involyed in the judicial power as 
claimed; for it is obvious that a judge who is entrusted 
with the power of declaring this or that to be a portion 
of unwritten tradition, and of affixing whatever meaning 
he pleases to obscure writings, is in reality a legislator, 
and not merely or principally a judge. A judge, more- 
over, e@ vi termini, or nearly so, implies a sheriff. If 
his decisions are to have the force of law, they must be 
carried into effect by penalties upon those who disobey 
them ; and thus, as Chillingworth pointed out, the claim 
to be a guardian and keeper of tradition is in reality a 
claim to be sovereign of the world, for it is a claim’ to 
make laws for the government of men in their highest 
capacity, and to provide means for putting those laws, 
when so made, into execution. Such a claim, of course, 
is in itself perfectly intelligible on the part of any or- 
ganised body like the Romish clergy; but it is equally 
obvious that it ought not to be admitted without the 
clearest evidence. The great point of Chilling worth’s 
book is, that he brings out both the nature of the claim 
and the weakness of the evidence on which it rested, 
with remarkable point and vigour. After showing at 
length the nature of the claim made by Knott and the 
consequences to which it would lead, he continually re- 
turns to the question of evidence. “If you really are 
entitled to this position, show your title. How easy, 
how simple, and how vitally necessary it must haye been 
to have given you the position which you claim in unam- 
biguous words, if that had been intended ?” 

It is in answer to this view of Knott’s that Chilling- 
worth set up what has since hecome so hackneyed under 
the name of the right of private judgment. He did 
not mean by this at all that religious belief was a 
matter of indifference. On the contrary, he repudiates 
the doctrine that men may be saved in any religion as 
“most impious and detestable ;” and it is clear enough 
to every reader of his works that he had as positive a 
creed as Knott himself. That God had given a law to 
man he strenuously maintained; but, he contended, 
The law so given purports to be complete, and as you 
admit it to be absolutely true, you have no right to 
contradict it. Its admitted obscurity in parts shows 
that its author regarded diversity of opinion as to those 
parts as innocent, and indeed necessary. Your argu- 
ment is, Because it pleased God to give man a vague 
and incomplete revelation, therefore a body which 
claims the power of reducing it to a specific form, and 
of completing its outline, must be divine and infallible. 
Logie will require the substitution of “cannot” for 
“must.” In a word, Chillingworth inferred from the 
absence of any distinct appointment of a permanent 
judge that every man wag meant to apply the law to 


Ais own particular case for himself, and at his own risk. 


This, he says, is necessary at all events for many 
reasons, two of which will probably never be answe ed. 
The first is, that the object to be attained is admitted 
to be belief, but belief is involuntary and dependent 
upon reason, and the judge and the sheriff can pro- 
duce only conformity; or, to use his own expressive 
words :— 

* To force either any man to believe what he believes 
not, or any honest man to dissemble what he does be- 
lieve (if God commands him to profess it) or to pro- 
fess what he does not believe, all the powers in the 
world ave too weak with all the powers in hell to assist 
them.” 

The second is, that at all events every man must judge 
for himself as to the infallibility of his judge; and as 
the stream cannot rise above the source, so he can neyer 
get beyond his own opinion, mediate or immediate. “ So 
that, for aught I can see, judges we are and must be of 
all sides, every one for himself, and God for us all.” It 
is difficult to exceed the epigrammatic pithiness with 
which this is maintained and expounded in different 
places, as thus :— ; 


“The difference between a Papist and Protestant is 
this—not that the one judges and the other does not 
judge, but that the one judges his guide to be infallible, 
the other his way to be manifest,” 

Or again :— 

“You that would not have men follow their 
reason, what would you haye them follow? Their 
passions, or pluck out their eyes and go blindfold? No, 
you say, but let them follow authority. In God’s 
name let them..... But then for the authority you 
would have them follow, you will let them see reason 
why they should follow it, and is not this to go a little 
about? To leave reason for a short turn, and then to 
come to it again, and to do that which you condemn in 
others ?” 

Oue remarkable point in Chillingworth’s book is that 
he anticipates in order to condemn it, and as a sorf of 
reductio ad absurdum, the yery doctrine of development 
which has attracted so much attention in our own time, 
Knott has spoken of the necessity of a judge to deal 
with “new heresies that might arise.” To this Chilling- 
worth answers i— 
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“'To-say that new heresies may arise is to say tha 

new articles of faith may arise, and so some great ones 
among you stick not to profess in plain terms, who yet 
at the same time are not ashamed to profess that your 
whole doctrine is Catholic and apostolic.” 
Elsewhere he speaks of the “doctrines which - . . have 
insinuated themselves into the streams little by little ; 
some in one age, some in another; some more anciently, 
Some more lately; and some yet are embryos, yet 
hatehing, and in the shell, as the Pope’s infallibility, 
the blessed Virgin’s Immaculate Conception,” &e. 

Such is the general vein of argument which runs 
through the whole book, and is enforced and repeated in 
an infinite variety of different ways, Another runs 
parallel with it, which is perhaps more interesting in 
our days. It is in the nature of an answer to Knott's 
constant demand, ‘‘ Where do you get your Bible ex~ 
cept from the Church? What is the basis of your 
whole system?” It is in his avswer to this question 
that Chillingworth displays the greatest amount of 
boldness. He says that the divine authority of the 
Bible rests upon general tradition—that is, upon 
historical evidence; and that it is a conclusion of 
reason, and that the whole Christian religion rests 
ultimately upon this foundation. There is a remarkable 
passage near the end of the book which sets this in a 
very clear light :— 

““Whatsoever man that is nof of a perverse mind 
shall weigh with serious and mature deliberation those 
great moments of reason which may jucline him to 
believe the divine authority of Scripture, and compare 
them with the light objections that in prudence can be 
made against it, he shall not choose but find sufficient, 
nay, abundant inducements to yield unto it firm faith 
and sincere obedience. Let that learned man Hugo 
Grotius speak for all the rest in his book of the ‘ Truth 
of the Christian Religion,’ which book whosoever atten= 
tively peruses shall find that a man may have great 
reason to be a Christian without dependence on your 
Chureh for any part of it.” 


There are many other curious passages (see especially 
yol. i, 273-5), to the effect that reason alone can judge 
in controversies relating to Scripture, which have a 
direct and important bearing on the great discussions of 
our own days. 

It may naturally be asked how such liberalism as this 
—for Chillingworth would,in the present day, bedescribed 
as a Rationalist, and his whole book is directed to prove 
that a probable opinion is the utmost that can be at- 
tained in theological matters—came to be patronised 
by men like Laud. The answer appears to be, that 
Laud and Charles were far more disciplinarians than 
inquisitors. It was less their object to interefere with 
men’s creeds than to regulate their practice. Chilling- 
worth is asked by Knott, how in any case he could 
blame schism from the Church of England? Ue re- 
plies, in substance, that schism in itself is not a bad 
thing, but that schism without a reasonable cause is, 
and that he is willing to show the unreasonableness of 
the causes alleged by Dissenters for forsaking the ritual 
established by law. His position, indeed, was very like 
that of the Federals as against the Confederates. They 
admitted that rebellion might be justifiable, but denied 
that this particular rebellion was justifiable. Most of 
the Royalist and High Church writers of that genera- 
tion treat the Puritans, not as heretics, but rather as 
people of weak scrupulosity, which they ought in com~ 
mon sense to overcome. Laud was no inquisitor. His 
great offence was his determination to assert, in season 
and out of season, the right of the public authorities to 
regulate rituals and observances, and to enforce Church 
discipline. This, in the particular state of feeling which 
then prevailed, was consistent with extreme liberalism 
(not that Laud himself was extremely liberal) in matters 
of belief. 
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CHESTERFIELD.— CONGREGATIONAL AND SuNDAY 
Scnoorn ANNIVERSARY.—The annual sermon on behalf 
of the Sunday school was preached in the Elder Yard 
Chapel, Chesterfield, on the evening of Sunday, the 5th 
November, by the Rey. John Shannon, of Liverpool. 
On the following eyening a congregational tea meeting 
was held in the large school-room, at which upwards of 
two hundred persons sat down. After a bountiful 
repast, supplied, ie hg by a number of ladies of 
the congregation, the Rey. I'rancis Bishop was called to 
the chair, and the meeting was addressed by the chair~ 
man, Mr. Swanwick and Mr. Lapton, and by the Revs 
J. Shannon, J. Ferrar, B.A., J. Lettis Short, A. W. 
Worthington, B.A., T. Willicott, and J. J. Bishop, B.A., 
on yarious important sentiments relative to religion, 
education and’ social progress. The proceeds of the 
collection af the tea meeting amounted to upwards of 
£24 for the benefit of the Sunday-school, : 

Narronat Rerorm Unton.—Among the Vice-Presi« 
dents of this recently constituted Union we observe the 
names of the following ministers: —The Revs. J.C. Street 
(Newcastle), P. W. Clayden (Nottingham), Goodwyn 
Barmby (Wakefield), E. Kell (Southampton), F. Bishop 
(Chesterfield), W. Mitchell (Crewe), and W. S.. Smith 
(Doncaster). 

Dr. Josrrx BH, Worcester.—Joseph E. Worcester, 
LL.D., author of ‘ Woreester’s Dictionary,” died at his 
residence at Cambridge, near Boston, Massachusetts, on 
the 27th of October, aged 81, 


~ 
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«“ CHRIST OUR LIFE.” 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Srr,—In common, I am persuaded, with nota few 
others of your readers, who, though not haying taken 
public part in the controversy for some time past going 
on in your columns, yet feel a deep interest in the 
subjectit places before them, I must avow my hearty 
sympathy with the sentiments expressed in the 
admirable article entitled “* Christ our Life,” which 
appeared in the Inquirer of October 29th. 

T am not one of the “ dogmatic” Christians, I hope ; 
certainly, [am no holder of the opinions known as 
* old school,” and should doubtless be condemned as a 
heretic by many of the members of it. With the “ new 
school” men, I hold the miracles and the bodily resur- 
rection of Christ as something more than “ open ques- 
tions,” and donotconceive of the grandeur of his mission 
as exhauated or even wholly embodied in the Gospels. 
You may easily suppose, therefore, I entertain no 
agreement with the opinions, or approbation of the 
proposals, of that party amongst us who have been 
termed the “ Bache” school. But, Mr. Editor, I am 
equally free to confess to a something more than a 
divergence of opinion from those who, arrogating to 
themselves the title of “liberal” Christians, and 
assuming, it would seem, their own peculiar views to 
be universal among all who have the least: claim to 
that honoured name, and would fain escape the 
dreaded reproach of being “ sectarian,” put forth, 
both in your columns and elsewhere, such a concep- 
tion of Christianity as, so it appears to me, entirely 
to rob it of the Christ. 

Criticism, exalt its functions as we may, is, even in 
this age, confined to critics, From a somewhat ex- 
tensive acquaintance with considerable numbers of 
the intelligent operative class, I can say that neither 
their mental aptitude, time, nor materials, are such 
as to enable them to devote to the study of Scripture 
anything approaching a correct and scholarly criticism. 
Without in the least depreciating the labours of men 
like the authors of “ Essays and Reviews,” and Bishop 
Colenso, 1 must candidly own that, so far as my 
observation extends, the temporary results, at any 
rate, on no small portion of the shrewd and’cute 
artisans, especially the younger portion, has been by 
no means an unmixed good. This is to cast no re- 
proach on the working class, or on writings which have, 
in many directions, done a greatly needed work. But 
neither the Bishop nor the essayists present us with 
a religious system fitly designated as a “ Christianity 
emptied of Christ.’ With them, and still more men 
like Stanley and Robertson, Christ is reyerently and 
lovingly regarded as, whatever may be our opinions 
respecting his attributes and antecedents, his miracles 
and resurrection, the head of his Church, the Lord 
of his followers. It is not, then, that many amongst 
the so-termed “liberals” in our body hold a different 
opinion about Christ, but that they entertain a different 
feeling towards him, a feeling wholly out of harmony 
with that of those whoplace him, the Master, infinitely 
above themselves, the disciples. 

The vast majority of mankind are not Biblical 
critics, but weak and sinful creatures, wholly uncon- 
scious of “intentions” of God in their own hearts, 
and feeling their need, let “ modern criticism” assert 
what it pleases to the contrary, of a Saviour such ag 
they are ignorant enough to believe to be recorded in 
the pages of the New Testament, and eyidenced in 
the life of the Christian Church. I rejoice from my 
heart to see, from the article which has impelled 
these brief, imperfect lines, that others share, even in 
these days of advanced theology, the conviction which 
becomes profounder the longer life lasts, that onee 
remove faith in the historical Christ from any section 
of the Christian Church, and decline to recognise his 
supreme claim to the implicit reverence, love, and 
belief of all who would be called his disciples, not 
only must its power of influencing “ outsiders” be 
lost, but its own innate spring of vital energy dried 
up. “Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye say {well, 
for so I am ;” “ Without me ye can do nothing.” 

Till, Sir, the advocates of such views as we have 
seen of late can point to a work, one will not say 
equal, but at all events similar, to that effected by 
the Christ, whom they would haye us esteem on a 
level with Confucius and Socrates, and a little lower 
than the man they virtually put in his stead, who 
would have been the first to reject with the scorn of 
his noble nature the offer of such a place—let them 
be less forward to speak on behalf of “ Liberal Chris~ 
tianity.”—Yours obediently, ANTI-SECTARIAN, 

November 4, 
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THE INQUIRER: 


“THY POOR BROTHER.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Srm,—I have read with great interest your 
article entitled “Thy Poor Brother,” and note how 
strongly and justly you condemn the hard-heartedness 
of Poor-law officials. You cannot be too severe on 
such cases of cruelty as those you refer to in the above 
article. Well, now, I also have a poor brother, to 
whose case I am sure you will allow me torefer. He 
is not a pauper, but he is very near one. The dis- 
tinction betwixt the two brothers is very flimsy, and 
may be blown away by the slightest breath of air. 
This poor brother of mine is one of the ten thousand 
small shopkeepers and other ratepayers surrounding 
the district in which I move. The stomachs of their 
haggard-looking children are often pinched to meet 
the inexorable demands of the unwelcome visitor who 
collects the poor-rates. During some years I was a 
poor-law guardian in this district, and I saw a good 
deal of the suffering of your poor brother, as well as 
my own. 

There is great difficulty in the administration of 
the poor-laws, and to aman who is anxious to do his 
duty this difficulty becomes extremely painful. The 
impositions practised by paupers, often successfully, 
are not to be told in ten folio volumes, I need not 
take up your time with examples, but I will just refer 
to one, which I do not think is an uncommon case. A 
rush of applications for relief came from a particular 
district to the board to which I belonged, at a time 
when there appeared to be no special cause of distress. 
The case was fully investigated, when it was found out 
that an aged pauper, full of poor-law experience, 
had started a commission trade in pauperism. He 
went amongst the poor people showing them what 
faols they were not to apply for relief, and bargained 
with them that he would show them “ how to do the 
guardians” if they would give him a commission on 
what he could get for them. The terms were ac- 
cepted, and for a time the scheme was successful. 
Just one more case amongst a thousand, and I haye 
done with pauper illustrations. During my official 
life a lady applied to the workhouse for a domestic 
servant. ‘There were a number of stout, fine, able 
girls in the place at the time—able-bodied paupers, 
as they are called—one of whom was induced to 
accept the place. The place she went to oceupy was 
really a good place, and all went on well for a few 
days, until the scouring down of some stairs had to 
be done after tea. To this a decided opposition was 
shown. No!—she would never do such work as that 
after six o’elock. At the workhouse all work ended 
at six, and she would go back to the workhouse; and 
she did. 

In regard to giving relief the question is painfully 
difficult. A kind-hearted man giving away the rate- 
payers’ money freely will do a most serious evil by 
the creation of paupers. I knew a guardian of this 
generous mood, who is no longer in office, After he 
retired the clerk of the board tried to ascertain how 
much of the ratepayers’ money he gave away unwisely, 
and he told the writer it amounted to about a thou- 
sand a year. Add to this the fact that when once 
people have tasted pauper food they ever after long 
for it, and you will see what an enormous evil an 
over-kind guardian is to the poor themselves. 

In looking over the relief books of one of our town- 
ships I find certain names oceur during several gene- 
rations. There are families who were on the books 
during the old system, long before the Poor-laws were 
altered, and there they are still. They are born with 
the right, as they suppose, and, strange to say, they 
succeed in securing it. To conclude, I feel deeply 
for the poor brother you refer to; let him be relieved 
with all kindliness, according to his wants; at the 
same time, let those who administer the law not for- 
get my poor brother, who is himself just on the verge 
of pauperism.—Yours truly, Tuos. Brirrar. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, Noy. 6, 1865, 
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THE COLLECTION FOR THE BIRMINGHAM 
HOSPITAL. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Srr,—I have been requested to direct your attention, 
with a view to your correcting them, to certain errors 
in your Inquirer of Nov. 4, in your report of the collec- 
tions on Sunday, Oct. 29, for the General Hospital here 
in Birmingham, 

You have entered the Church of the Messiah as Mr. 
George Dawson’s, and the Church of the Saviour as 
Unitarian. The reverse of this statement is correct, 
viz., Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), Church of the 
Saviour (Mr. George Dawson’s). 

I send you annexed a list of the collections in all the 
Unitarian chapels here, and their dependencies, which you 
can insert if you choose. 

Samurn Bacun, Senior Pastor of the 

4 Church of the Messiah. 


Nov. 11, 1865. 


Collections in aid of the General Hospital, Birmingham, — 


in the Chapels supported by the Unitarians in that _ 
town, on Sunday, October 29 :— 


Church of the Messiah .. £164 14 2 
Old Meeting-house ... oD ate 3) 08) 30; 2 
Unitarian Church (Newhall-hill) ... 23 11 1 
Hurst-street Domestic Mission .,. 511 8 
Church of the Messiah Domestic 

Mission Chapel (Lawrence-street) 110 0 


44, Frederick-street, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
November 7, 1865. 


Meliqtous Lntelligence, 


— 


TROWBRIDGE.—CONIGRE CHAPEL NEW 
SCHOOLS. “ 


The services connected with the opening of these 
Schools took place on Sunday, Oct. 29th. The morning 
sermon (from 1 Chron. xxix. 5) was preached by the 
Rey. S. Marri, and that in the evening (from Tim. i. 15) 
by the Rev. J. MArren, of Saffron Walden, Essex. In 
the afternoon a Dedication Service was held in the new 
building, which was well filled, and an impressive charge 
was given to the teachers and scholars. The collections 
at the services amounted to upwards of £20. 

On Monday evening a Tea Meeting was held in the 
New School-room, which was crowded to excess, and 
numbers were obliged to go away, who were unable to 
gain admission. After the tea, the meeting adjourned 
to the Chapel, which was decorated with numerous vases 
of beautiful flowers, and great wonder was expressed 
from where, and in such variety, so many could haye 
been obtained at this season of the year. Several friends 
were present from distant parts of the kingdom, and 
from Ireland, who had come to express their sympathy 
and good wishes with the minister and the congrega- 
tion. A deputation of three ministers were also present 
from the London Committee of the Old General Baptist 
Connexion, which body had voted £20 towards the erec- 
tion of the schools. 

B. Apames, Esq., J.P., of Chichester, was called to the 
chair. 

After the singing of a hymn, and an appropriate 
opening address from the Chairman, 

The Rev. 8. Martin gaye a hearty welcome to the 
strangers who had joined them on the occasion, and 
stated that three friends, then present, from a distance, 
had not only contributed £20 each themselves, but had 
also procured considerable sums from other sources. In- 
cluding the amount collected at the services on the pre- 
vious day, and the sum voted by the General Baptist 
Committee, they had £112 to add to the building fund. 
This announcement, coming evidently unexpectedly, 
was received with great applause, 

In the course of the evening, a selection of sacred 
music was well performed by the chapel choir, and 
excellent addresses were delivered by the Rey. S. MAr- 
tin, the Rev. J. C. Muans, of London; the Rev. J. 
Marten, of Saffron Walden; the Rev, F. R. Youna, 
of Swindon; the Rey. T. Turns, of Shepton-Mallet ; 
I. R. Morr, Esq., of Birmingham; Dayrp Suaw, Esq., 
of Park-lane, Lancashire; MicHann ANDREWS, Esq., of 
Belfast; Roperr Prxnoocn, Esq., of Newport, Isle of 
Wight; F. Dyrr, Esq., of London; J. Hawxrys and 
G. CoLeMAN, of Trowbridge. The subjects of the ad- 
dresses were—sympathy with the pastor and the con- 
gregation, Sunday-school teaching, Christian fellowship, 
and other kindred topics. The meeting was a very suc- 
cessful and enthusiastic one, and seemed to pass off to 
the great satisfaction of all present. 

On the following evening a tea was given to about 
three hundred children and teachers, after which ad- 
dresses were delivered to them by most of the above- 
named gentlemen. A hymn being sung, and the bene- 
diction pronounced, all departed to their homes highly 
delighted. 


———_s—__. 


BirmincuamM FREE CaristiAn Soemry.—Orenine 
or THE New Scuoon Rooms,—This building is situ- 
ated at the corner of Lower Fazeley-street and Flood- 
gate-street, and consists of two large rooms each fifty 
feet by twenty-five feet, the lower room sixteen feet 
high, and the upper one about twelve feet high. Each 
room is lighted by twenty pointed windows arranged in 
pairs. ‘The lower room will be used (until the erection 
of a regular chapel, for which sufficient land has been 
reserved) for religious services, lectures, penny readings, 
girls’ Sunday-school, &c., and the upper room for boys’ 
Sunday and evening-schools, week-night classes, &e. 
The design also includes class-rooms, lobbies, ace 
staircase, bell-turret, &c., but these have been omitte 
for the present from want of funds. Each of the large 
rooms will seat from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred persons. They are built of brick in a substantial 
manner, and although no expense has been incurred for 
ornament, they present a pleasing appearance inside, 
and will also outside, when the building is completed. 
The architect is Mr. A. B. Phipson, of Birmingham, 
and the builders are Messrs. Jeffrey and Pritchard, The 
contract is for £519, of which amount only about one- 
half has been at present paid, leaving the society with 
a debt which will haye to be defrayed by mortgaging 
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Tucker is probably a closer reasoner, and ke illustrates 
every proposition till its meaning is as plain as daylight. 
Specific proof, however, is better than mere assertion. 


Take the following sentence :—“‘ Of the several affections | 


or inward sensations which particular objects excite in 
man, there are some the having of which implies the love 
of them when they are reflected upon.” It appears from 
what follows that ‘them ” and “they ” refer, not to the 
objects, but to the affections: but who would have dis- 
covered this from the sentence itself? Would not the 
following turn ‘have made the whole much clearer ?— 
‘There are certain affections which every one who feels 
them approves whenever he is conscious of feeling them, 
and these affections are excited by certain objects.” The 
heaviness, the gloom, the want of life which pervaded 
all Butler’s writings were real defects, and very great 
ones, which it is mere flattery not to admit. 
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THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY’S LECTURES 
ON “SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION.” 

On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Kingsley delivered the 
first of two lectures on “ Superstition and Science,” be- 
fore a very large audience. Superstition he considered 
to be altogether a physical characteristic, and in his 
opinion it might be defined as “fear of the unknown,” 
the bodily dread of unknown evils. The primitive 
savage, he added, on looking forth into the world, di- 
vides all the objects he sees into two great classes— 
those which he can eat, and those which ean eat him. 
He afterwards discovers, however, by hard experience, 
that er things can injure him, such as poisonous 
plants” or the fall of rocks, which injuries he may 
naturally refer to the malice of some invisible being. 
The savage is but a child, and, as with children, his 
dreams are as real to him as his every-day life. On 
passing the mouth of a dark yawning cavern, he may 
fancy the possibility of some great monster rushing out 


to eat him, and a few days latter, after enjoying an un- } 
usually rich feast on “heaven knows what,” he goes to | 


sleep, and the idea conjured up by his waking thoughts be- 
comes a stern reality. Thelecturer then drew a fanciful 
and strongly coloured picture as an example of the way 
in which many savage superstitions may have had 
their growth, and he traced their probable method of 
development into the blind and cruel rites of different 
heathen tribes. He instanced, in particular, the roast- 
ing of a girl forty years ago by an extinct tribe of Indians. 
The same fear of the unknown he believed to originate 
man’s distrust in his helpmate woman, ending in the 
faith in witchcraft which is found more or less all over 
the world, this faith being the last and ugliest’ of the 
children of superstition. In enunciating this physical 
theory of superstition ho did not teach materialism. On 
the contrary, he separated all things material, and this 
among them from the realities of the spiritual world. 
On Thursday afternoon the Rey. Charles Kingsley 
delivered his second lecture on “Superstition and Science,” 
at the Royal Institution, before a large and attentive 
audience. He began by reviewing the difference between 
superstition and science, the one being the child of fear, 
and the other the child of courage. The study of the 
inductive physical science does not, he said, tend, as 
sometimes supposed, to irreverence. Which is the most 
reverent child—the one that runs joyfully and gleefully 
to its father, asking for information, or the one which 
retreats, hiding its head, and fearing it knows not what ? 
So there isa true scientific reyerence, now growing 
more and more common. After tracing the history of 
science, from the days of the Chaldean astronomers to 
the later part of the 17th century, and characterising 
the fathers of modern European nations as a coura- 
geous hard-headed race, with a stern relish for facts, 


he recommended as good specimens of morally scientific’ 


yeasoning, the ‘‘irrefragable” arguments of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, and the books of Thomas Carlyle, Al- 
though the latter has never written on any scientific 
subject, he considered his works instinct with science, 
that is to say, sound common-sense conclusions, based 
upon facts hard as rocks, and reverent in the extreme. 
A fear of the unknown facts to be gradually unveiled by 
science is felt by some, on the same principle that a 
young colt shies at every new object. It sees an old shoe, 
a smockfrock, or a battered kettle on the road, and snorts 
and rears on end with fright. The driver takes up the 
object and lets it smell the new terror, till after a few 
trembling sniffs it learns that it is not a monster, but 
a kettle, and thenceforth it becomes a calmer and 
better member of society, like a man disabused of 
his superstitions. He spoke at length of the 
inedequate rewards reaped by patient labourers in 
the field of science save in the consciousness that the 
pursuit brought its own reward, and that the students 
themselves were well satisfied with their “shilling a day 
fighting pay;” he thought it better that it should be 
so. Woman, he thought, was specially indebted to 
science for driving away the old witchcraft superstition, 
a superstition originating with the savage, who regarded 
his helpmate with alternating love and fear, who looked 
with wonder upon her more delicate and sensitive orga- 
nisation, and who dreaded her tongue more than his poi- 
soned arrows. He challenged his hearers to show one in- 
jury that science had done to man: and if such could be 
proved he should be tempied to disbelieve the integrity 
of Solomon in teaching his heavers to search after “‘ the 
very wisdom with which God founded the earth, and the 
yery understanding with which He made the heavens.” 
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LIVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual general meeting of this Association was 
held in the School-rooms, Hope-street, Liverpool, on 
/Monday evening, the 23rd of April; the Rey. Joun 
Hamitron Tuom, President of the Association, in the 
chair. ; ‘ 

Among those present were the Revs. G. Beaumont, 
B. Glover, A. Gordon, M.A., N. Green, T. Jones, W. 
Mitchell, J. E. Odgers, M.A.,G. Ride, J. Robberds, B.A,, 
C. Wicksteed, B.A., T. Alsop, and Messrs. Avison, 
Higginson, Lamport, Paget, and Shaw. 

The CuatrMAn introduced the business of the meet- 
ing with the following remarks: I find by experience 
that there'is apt to be such confusion of mind with 
reference to the variety of our missions, that it may 
not be altogether amiss for me to say that this is the 
fifth annual meeting of the Liverpool District Mis- 
sionary Association, in connection with the missionary 
branch of the provincial assembly of Presbyterians and 
Unitarians in the two counties of Lancaster and Chester, 
an assembly of very ancient date, with which most 
of the Free Churches in this province have been allied 
for some two hundred years. The Association of the 
assembly is the parent institution, but there are 
affiliated with it anumber of local associations, which 
.aim at forming a network of missions to cover the whole 
area of the two counties to which the Assembly belongs. 
The field of operation of this particular Association is 
the Hundred of West Derby, with the Hundred of Ley- 
land, and also that portion of Cheshire not already in- 
cluded in any other Missionary Association, that is to 
say, that portion of which Birkenhead, Chester, Nant- 
wich, Crewe, and Warrington are the centres of con- 
gregational activity. The objects of these Missionary 
Associations were declared by the Assembly itself to be 
|“ to aid in supporting and strengthening such churches 


|| 48 maybe in connection with the Assembly, in endea- 
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vouring to establish new ones, and in extending the 
the influence of religious teaching, and. of practical 
religion throughout the neglected parts of the province,” 
And I may say in brief that these associations. aim at 
tendering a religion to those of all classes, especially of 
‘the intelligent artisan class, who are now repelled from 
all churches by the Christianity which is presented 
to them in rigid and unchanging forms, which seem 
to come into no real contact either with their 
inner or their outer life, By the constitution of 
this Association the utmost Catholicity of doctrine—the 
utmost freedom of ecclesiastical moyement—has been 
secured to the congregations or societies that may at 
any time exist in connection with it. Catholicity of 
spirit is provided for by this role, ‘That the Associa- 
tion will aim at the. diffusion of a Christianity always 
open to receive more and more of the inexhaustible light 
of God in the revelation of His Son ;” and the freedom of 
'the congregations for whom, and of the missionaries by 
whom it works, is further provided for by the words— 
“leaving it to the agents it may employ entire liberty to 
speak their own convictions of Gospel truth, and to the 
congregations it may assist or originate, entire liberty 
to determine their own constitution.” I think, then,..I 
may say that the objects we aim at are real desiderata, 
and the methods we make use of are irreproachable in 
principle. The various reports of the committee and of 
the two missionaries will put you in entire possession of 
the history of the year, and I shall not anticipate the 
interest that belongs to them, but I cannot refrain 


. | from congratulating the Association upon one event, 


indeed the event of the year. The Southport con- 
gregation, always active, zealous and self-helping, has 
recently attained such strength and just self-reliance 
that in the most becoming way it has withdrawn from 


Bj its condition of dependence on this Association; it has 
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elected its own minister, the Rey. E, S. Howse, and 
Southport, instead of being in any measure supported 
by this Association, will henceforth appear among the 
Churches sustaining the mission. No doubt the merit 
of this result is due far more to the energy of South 
port than to us; at the same time without us it could 
not have been; and I hold that if there had been 
no other fruit of our labours than the independence of 
the Southport congregation, and the strength added to 
our ministerial body in this province by a minister of 
such large culture, of such breadth of view, of such 
reyerence and earnestness of spirit, of such chastened 
and ripened power as Mr. Howse, our past efforts would 
be abundantly rewarded. In my own name and in 
yours, I welcome Southport and its minister into the 
fraternity of our Churches, with cordial pleasure and '' 
esteem; and I deem it as not the least happy result 
of Mr. Howse’s brief connection with myself, that, it 
may have contributed to make Southport and him 
known to one another, Southport has a congregation and 
a minister of a very high order indeed, but as yet it has 
no chapel. They have succeeded in raising and collect- 
ing some £2,000 for that purpose, but really £2,000 is 


. | 4 very small sum to cover the expenses of land, build- 


ing, and furnishing. The Southport people haye no 
paltry desire for a fine chapel, but they have. the legiti- 


pf | mate ambition that Liberal Christianity shall be worthily 


represented, with some adequate regard for the growths 
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procuré comfort ; to choose abundance instead of stones ; 
a life of ease instead of the hard rock on which the 


highest must repose even in this world. How many. 
houses would have been open to Him like that of 


Bethany had He chosen! Instead of executing His 
mission, might He not have turned aside to live in 
abundance? You must remember His soul was pre- 
paring for its work; He was forecasting the trials of 
His life; His spirit was silently acquiescing in and re- 
cognising His destiny, and one by one dismissing the 
alternatives which suggested themselves—a life of ease 
instead of hardness ; rashness and distrustful impetuosity 
instead of the slow, patient toil of years, and after that 
of centuries; homage to the “splendid majesty of 
wrong ;” expediency in some form or other; to make 
the kingdoms of the world His own, instead of uncom- 
promising worship of the good—unless you keep all this 
in mind, of course it is ridiculous to talk of anything 
very Divine in fasting. I only gave fasting as a very 
convenient illustration of the way in which there might 
be pain in subduing the affections and appetites, and yet 
not sin; how He might really suffer being tempted, with 
no tendencies to evil. But, of course, Irecognised, andeven 
expressly mentioned, the suffering of the tempted human 
soul as the far more important part of his trial. You say 
you cannot look upon those trials and tests as anything ; 
but have you reflected that the temptation was but an 
image of temptations which in a thousand forms beset 
Him through life? Have you thought what it was for 
areal man to excogitate a course of action which was 
new in the world’s history, and steadily keep to it, in 
spite of treachery and desertion, the apparent worthless- 
ness of human nature, the ripe rottenness of the core of 
the nation whose blessing He was bent on accomplishing ? 
Have you reflected how He might have purchased life 
by silence and a very little prudent time-serving; what 
it is to be alone, misunderstood, and in dreadful sense of 
forsakenness at last to feel that all was failure; to hope 
for human nature in its lowest degradation; to believe 
that man is kindred with Deity even in Jerusalem; to 
see a spark in the worst outcast which might become a 
bright and blessed flame; to despair of none; to hope 
for human nature even with His Jast breath on the cross, 
and with the laughter of His devil-like foes rising to 
His dying ear? Is there no sympathy here? Are 
those light tests? Think you He cannot sympathise with 
our worst sorrows who shielded from scorn the broken- 


hearted, who could only smile upon his breast ; who stood 


like a god between their victim and the hell-hounds who 
were baying for their prey, till they cowered at His feet and 
slunk away ; who could forgive a coward, and select the 
alien and heretic as a type of the neighbour who is to be 
loved; who was peculiarly sensitive to the charm of 
woman’s society, and its soothing gentleness, who wept 
for temporary grief; who was considerate for the tired 
disciples and the hungry multitude; whose chosen home 
was the house of the publican and the sinner; who bore 
contempt with majestic dignity—is that a trifle? who 
felt keenly as His own touching words witness, the pain 
of homelessness. Oh, can you say that He could not 
enter into our worst sorrows, or that his trials, were in 
* show?” Comprehend that heart, containing all that 
was manliest, and all that was most womanly. Think 
what you will, but do not mistake Him, or else you will 
lose the one great certainty to which in the midst of the 
darkest doubt I have never ceased to cling—the entire 
symmetry and loveliness and the unequalled nobleness of 
the humanity of the Son of Man. Ask me any questions 
you will on this, for if there have been a subject I have 
pondered over and believed in, it is the mind and heart 
of Jesus. Do not go to that absurd nonsense of 
mysterious suffering that cannot be comprehended— 
something neither of earth nor Heaven, neither the 
affection of the man nor the God,—a mystery and so 
forth, of which the Bible says nothing. Mysterious 
enough they were, as thesufferings of the deepest hearts 
ever must be, but mysterious only in this sense. Alas! 


they are intelligible enough to any one who has ever 


conceived a sublime mission with a warm heart, and felt 
courage and tenderness fail in the idea of executing it ; 
intelligible enough for anyone who knows what it is to 
be wrung to the heart by the sorrows and faults of 
others. All that is unintelligible is the degree of 
agony. To understand that, we must be first like 
Him—as noble, and as loving, and as spotless, 
Pary.—The whole mystery of pain has been un- 
ravelling itself to my heart gradually, and now 
that I have got a clue, the worse than Cretan laby- 
rinth turns out to be harmonious and beautiful 
arrangement, so that the paths which are still un- 
explored I can now believe a part of the same plan. 
Pain has long ceased to be an unintelligible mystery to 
me. Agony and anguish—Oh, in these, far more than 
in sunshine, I can see a real meaning and believe in in- 
finite love! Goodness is better than happiness; and if 
pain be the minister of goodness I can see that it is a 
proof of love to debar happiness; nor am I moved from 
this conviction by exceptional cases, by perceiving that 
sometimes the result seems opposite, or by seeing that, 
as in the brute creation, it falls in apparent wantonness, 
without any result beyond suffering. I am so certain 
that allis right, that nothing of this kind, mental or physi- 
eal, disturbs me. I know that the heart, like the wound, 
must bleed till the wound has cleansed itself by its own 
blood. ‘Then, and not till then, the blood willdry, The 
question of the final remoyal of moral eyil, and its ap- 


parent inevitable necessity, beyond even infinite power 
to remove, is a far heavier weight and darker shadow on 
my heart ; but I have an answer to that too. 


a message that if I would only avoid giving such strong 
opinions as those upon the Sabbath I might count upon 
speedy preferment; to which I returned an answer that 
the Lord Chancellor might give me the richest prefer- 
ment in the land, but that he could not give me peace 


give which I cared for; that I held the true thing to be 
ever the safe thing in the long run, and that I could 
not turn one hair’s breadth out of my own path for 
Royalty itself. 
sternly, for I was conscious of saying on Sunday I 
threw myself on the indulgence of the congregation, 
being tired, in too haughty a tone. 
offends, and shuts me out from sympathy in solitari- 
ness; yet I cannot alter. 
make or to desire to make a party, and my feeble, un- 
sustained efforts are like buffets upon the wind. They 
watch by hundreds for my halting, and the mass of 
beings over whom I wield a temporary influence for a 
brief half-hour are only chained by fluency, held to- 
gether as a column of sand is supported by the breath 
of desert wind. When that wind ceases it resolves into 
its atoms again. 


Loyelace’s son, who has taken a strange fancy to vene- 
rate me, came down from town with his tutor to be at 
church on Sunday, by his own wish. He came to 
breakfast with me on Monday, and with great naivete 
and originality expressed his interest in the view I had 
taken on Sunday of the non-spirituality of the yearn- 
ing for death, and remarked “ that it was suicide with- 
out the courage of suicide.” 
into the vestry, to express her bewilderment at the doc- 
trine. I replied that I thought it was best to set a standard 
that was real, actual, and human, not one either in- 
sincerely or morbidly professed; that many an evangelical 
clergyman, after an ultra-spiritual discourse, in which 
desire for heaven and God at once was taught as the 
only Christian feeling, would go home and sit over his 
glass of port very comfortably, satisfied with it as 
before, until heaven comes—which I considered a sure 
way of making all unreal. 
thought you, of all people, were like St. Paul, and that 
you would wish for a heavenlier life as much as he did.” 
“ First of all,” said I, “ you thought wrong; next, if I 
do wish to die, it is when I am in pain, or out of con- 
ceit with life, which happens pretty often, but which I 
do not consider spirituality. 
way of saying ‘I am dissatisfied with what Thou has 
given me, and do not like the duties that are mine at 
all. Iamin pain, and want to be out of pain;’ and I 
suppose a great many commonplace people could say 
the same piece of sublime discontent, could not you?” 
The fair saint was silenced. 


much, but the degradation of being a Brighton preacher 
is almost intolerable. 
ashamed ;” but I think there is not a hard working arti- 
san whose work does not seem to me a worthier 
and a higher being than myself. 
spiritual work. 
I say and feel is, that by the change of times, the 
pulpit has lost its place. 
whole which used to be done by it alone. 
newspaper, schoolmaster, theological treatise, a stimu- 
lant to good works, historical lecture, metaphysics, &c., 
all in one. 
officers, and the pulpit is no more the pulpit of three 
centuries back, than the authority of a master of a 
household is that of Abraham, who was soldier, butcher, 
sacrificer, shepherd and Emir in one person. 
speaking of the ministerial office; but only the “ stump 
orator” portion of it—and that I cannot but hold to be 
thoroughly despicable. 


are with the aristocrat, my principles with the mob. I 
know how the recoil from vulgarity and mobocracy, with 
thin-skinned and over-fastidious sensitiveness, has stood 
in the way of my doing the good I might do. 


from the persons with whom his principles associated 
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being what you are pleased to called a popular preacher 
is intrusion like the present ;” and he bowed his censor 
out of the room. Another day a lady assailed him for 
“heterodox opinions,” and menaced him with the con- 
sequences which in this world and the next would follow 
on the course of action he was pursuing. His only answer 
was, “I don’t care.” ‘Do you know what don’t care 
came to, sir?” “Yes, madam,” was the grave reply, 
“ He was crucified on Calvary.” 


View or unis Worn.—A person of influence sent me 


of conscience with it; that the world had nothing to 
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Dr. Manniye on Reason anv Farra.—Dr. Man- 
ning, on Saturday afternoon, delivered an argumentative 
address on reason and faith, on the occasion of the lay- 
ing of the foundation-stone of a Catholic Institute and 
schools in Salford. In the course of his address Dr. 
Manning said :—He had no fear in the world of the cul- 
tivation of reason. He was not one of those who be- 
lieved that religion was promoted by darkness. The 
Germans had divided the Catholics of the present day 
into the friends of darkness and the friends of twi- 
light. The friends of twilight were those who be- 
lieved and did not believe — certain mixture of 
rationalism and faith. The friends of midnight 
were those who believed in the whole revelation of 
God, and the whole light of the Day of Pentecost. He 
(Dr. Manning) professed himself to be a friend of mid- 
night in the profoundest sense of that definition; and 
he believed the more reason was cultivated the more 
certainly would a man believe in the revelation of God. 
Why? Almighty God was not a bad logician. We 
were bad logicians, intolerably bad reasoners, in the 
nineteenth century. This was shown perpetually by 
the newspapers that touched upon the Catholic Church 
and Catholic preachers. The writers also of this cen- 
tury were all intolerably bad logicians; but there was 
One who was not a bad logician—He who was the eter- 
nal truth. He was perfectly convinced that if any man 
in the cultivation of his reason fell from the path of 
faith, it was because he had fallen from the true line of 
the cultivation of reason itself. On this ground alone 
he felt that to the young Catholics of Salford and 
Manchester should be given the means of studying 
science and literature, which would enable them to 
comprehend more largely and adequately the truths 
of revelation, and thereby the truths of their faith. 
Everybody who became more illuminated and pene- 
trated with the light of his faith would become more 
capable intellectually to comprehend both science 
and literature. And he must say that, in all 
the system of instruction, from the lowest elementary 
infants’ school to the highest form of intellectual cultiva- 
tion, he saw great reason why the Catholics of England 
should not beg or borrow from any existing institution 
any participation in the crumbs or fragments of science 
or literature possessed by others, broken to them, and 
cast as it were from the table: and he saw great reason 
why the Catholics should form for themselves, from a 
foundation symmetrically, solidly, and without compro- 
mise, a system of true Catholic education for the infant 
of the poor and the son of the highest and the richest in 
the land. This principle was at the root of the work 
which had been commenced that day—an infants’ school 
at Salford. He hoped it was but the prelude of the day 
when the corner-stone would be laid of a Catholic 
University of England. 


I wish I could say these things less 


I know that this 


It is not in me either to 


THe YEARNING FOR Drata.—Ralph King, Lady 


An evangelical lady came 


“Well,” said she, “I 


It is only an ungracious 


Tus Puurrt.—I wish I did not hate preaching so 
“T cannot dig, to beg I am 
I do not depreciate 
I hold it higher than secular; all 


It does only part of that 
Once it was 


EprnsurcH Universiry.—The election of Rector of 

the University of Edinburgh took place on Saturday 
last, when the following was the result :—Mr, Carlyle, 
657; Mr. Disraeli, 310. Majority for Mr. Carlyle, 
84”. From an early hour of the day the respective 
committees were actively engaged in beating up for 
votes, and till twelve o’clock, when the declaration of 
the result of the poll was made, the entrance to the 
University presented an enlivening scene, A crowd of 
the more excitable students of both parties assembled 
in the vestibule and jostled each other, knocked in each 
other’s hats, and pelted small flour bags at one another, 
so that a good many of them had more the appearance 
of millers than of students. Everything, however, 
passed off very humorously, and without the slightest 
exhibition of bad feeling. Shortly after twelve o’clock 
the members of the Senatus appeared on the balcony at 
the south-east corner of the quadrangle. The result of 
the poll was exhibited on a board, and the victory of 
Mr. Carlyle was received with loud applause. At the 
meeting of the Senatus held on Saturday last, Mr. 
Masson, the new Professor of Rhetoric; Professor Oak- 
ley, the new Professor of Music; and Mr. Macpherson, 
the new Professor of Law, were inducted into their 
respective chairs. 
Morrvary Cuarris.—A few days since Dr. French, 
the medical officer of health for Liverpool, addressed a 
letter to Mr. R. Hutchinson, who was formerly mayor 
of that town, pointing out the evil effects, both physical 
and moral, of the practice amongst the Irish Roman 
Catholic poor of keeping the dead for days and nights in 
the apartments of the living, and suggesting as a remedy 
the provision of mortuary chapels, wherein at certain 
and frequent times during the short interval between 
death and burial the mourners could be allowed to see 
the body. It appears that Mr. Hutchinson has at his 
own expense undertaken to erect a chapel of the kind in 
the north district of Liverpool, to be placed under the 
care of the Roman Catholic bishop and clergy. 


Now these are partitioned out to different 


Nor am I 


ANTAGONISM OF TASTE AND PrincoreLE.—My tastes 


My own 
sympathies and principles in this matter are in constant 
antagonisma, and until these can be harmonised true 
Christianity is impracticable. A greater felt the same— 
Milton ; but he worked far more ardently for his princi- 
ples; though, as life went on, he shrank more and more 


him; and so at last never went even to Church, detest- 
ing the Dissenter’s vulgarity and the Republican’s sel- 
fishness. . . ~ Lord Falkland—you see I select grand 
precedents to excuse myself—lived and died in the same 
way; and I suspect that if the Crown were ever to 
tyrannise, and the people were to rise, I should be found 
fighting against the mob—at least if unfortunately a 
queen were sovereign. 

AnEcDOTES.—One Monday morning an elderly gentle- 
man introduced himself as having been of great service 
to young clergymen. He arraigned the sermon he had 
heard in Trinity Chapel the day before; spoke of danger- 
ous views and the impetuosity of young men; offered 
himself as a weekly monitor, &c. Mr. R., who had 
remained silent, at last arose. “ Really, Sir,” he said 
sternly, “ the only inconyenience I have experienced in 
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Bur Contemporaries. 

The Fortnightly Review contains an article by Mr. 
Peter Bayne, entitled “ Neo-Evangelism,” of which 
we shall give some account elsewhere. We tran- 
scribe here the opening remarks on the characteris- 
tics of the religion of our day :— 


“The religion of our day is different in important 
respects from the religion of other times; but I doubt 
whether there is less religion ; and there are grounds for 
believing that what there is is of a superior kind. The 
age is one of impatient and incisive thought—it vene- 
rates no theory for its antiquity, honours no name for 
its prestige, is scornful of bigotry, contemptuous of stu- 
perstition, intolerant of intolerance. It derides sacer- 
dotal pretensions, refuses to look at evidence through 
the coioured media of imagination and feeling, or the 
wavering fumes of incense-smoke; will hear of no faith 
which conflicts with reason, and of no heaven that unfits 
for earth. The blind Ajax, pray he never so fervently, 
is no emblem of the religion which can hold its place 
among educated men. Nor can it be disputed that the 
Church, including in the term all ecclesiastical organisa- 
tions, has no longer that dominion over men’s minds 
which it held in the medieval period. Nevertheless, if 
we survey the main currents of intellectual activity and 
influence in Europe for the last hundred years, we shall 
find the religious element profoundly affecting them all. 
At no time, perhaps, since the promulgation of Chris- 
tianity has there been so much religion in Christendom 
beyond the pale of the Church. In point of fact, all 
the highest thinking has been religious, and the sneering 
frivolity of the Voltairian epoch has become an accepted 
proof of triviality, vulgarity, shallowness. The most 
carefully-meditated and deeply-felt passages in the writ- 
ings of Kant, Fichte, Goethe, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Carlyle, Tennyson, Ruskin, derive their elevation and 
solemnity from religion. That part of ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’ with which Goethe took most pains—that in 
which he discourses of renunciation and of the three rever- 
ences :—First, that for what is above us; secondly, that 
for what is below us; thirdly, that for ourselves —is ex- 
pressly religious. One half of the Kantian philosophy, that 
which treats of the practical reason, is neither more nor 
less than a basis for either natural or revealed religion. 
Fichte identified his religious philosophy with the teach- 
ing of the Apostle John. The Tubingen theology has 
notoriously been’ an attempt to find Hegel’s philosophy 
in the Christian religion, and to fit the Christian religion 
into the Hegelian scheme of world-development. The 
most subtle speculation of Coleridge was religious. 
The ‘ Excursion’ is a religious poem; so is ‘In Me- 
moriam.’ The spirit of Carlyle’s writings, especially of 
his earlier writings, is not only religious, but Christian ; 
so much so, that the Christian divine Chalmers com- 
pared him, in his relations to Christianity, to a man 
upon the wall of a city, who sees farther into its in- 
terior, and forms a better idea of its character than 
those who walk its streets. ‘The Christian religion,’ 
Mr. Carlyle has said, ‘under every theory of it, in the 
believing or unbelieving mind, must ever be regarded as 
the crowning glory, or rather the life and soul, of 
our whole modern culture.’ He would probably 
affirm,—and this was substantially the opinion of 
Goethe,—that Christianity is the highest manifestation 
hitherto known of the Divine, a manifestation to be 
prized and honoured, but which is not exclusive of 
other manifestations, and which each individual soul 
may interpret as it chooses. ‘Chinkers of the utili- 
tarian and sensational school naturally avoid express- 
ing themselves fully or enthusiastically on religious 
matters; but there is in many parts of the works 
of Mr. Mill a religious elevation, and he has ex- 
plicitly alleged that he thinks and writes in harmony 
with the best Christian minds of the day. Are there 
not grounds, therefore, for pronouncing the age in its 
deepest spirit and great central tendency, religious? By 
all thoughtful minds religion is regarded as something 
pertaining to the purest Jife of humanity, to the soul’s 
finest essence and immortal beauty; as a dynamic in- 
fluence, whether in men or. in nations, whose going 
forth is in delicate, generous and kingly deeds, or which 
concentrates itself in mighty aspiration and irresistible 
force ; which has given to history its most splendid 
instances of self-devotion, and to civilisation its most 
heroic types of man, Religion is unanimously recog- 
nised as an ingredient in high and symmetrically deve- 
loped character; as tempering strength with tenderness, 
and inlaying the principles of intellect with softly bril- 
liant jewellery of emotion and sentiment; as purging 
out the brute elements of humanity, and promoting its 
affinities for the spiritual, the celestial, the Divine. No 
man-is now despised for his religion, though he may be 
despised for the narrowness or the falsity of his reli- 
gion; andeven those who are racked with doubt, or 
whose minds, content with visible things, can abstain 
from inquiries respecting infinitude and eternity, are 
willing to acknowledge the blessedness of him who can 
refer his difliculties to a Divine Wisdom, and cast the 
burden of his sorrows on the bosom of a God. 

“ Philosophy, poetry, and general literature having 
been thus deeply imbued with a religions spirit, it is 
an interesting and important inquiry whether any influ- 


ence has been experienced on the other side; that is to 
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say, whether the Church religion of the time, Christianity 
in its dogmatic and ecclesiastical presentation, has under- 
gone modification from the philosophical and literary 
schools. There has been a religious movement apart 
from the Church;—has it tended to confirm and to 
deepen, or to destroy, the influence of Christianity, com- 
monly so-called? Has it unsettled or has it strength- 
ened belief in that body of truth respecting the facts of 
man’s spiritual condition, his relation to the Divine 
Being, his duty, his destiny, which forms the basis of 
Christian dogma ? 

“Tt will not, I think, be denied by any candid and 
informed observer that the influence referred to has been 
powerful and pervasive, and that few quarters of the 
Church have lain beyond its range. A change has 
passed upon the Christianity of our day, a change not 
the less profound that many of those who have expe- 
rienced it have been ‘imperfectly or not at all couscious 
of the fact. Zealous clergymen and pious laymen may 
believe that it is with them in all matters of Christian 
faith and feeling as it was with the Reformers, the An- 
glican divines, or the Puritans; but they are mistaken. 
Their eyes rest on the fields in which their fathers dwelt, 
on the same rivers and hills, the same parish churches 
and episcopal palaces, and village burying-grounds ; but 
the world has been moving on through new celestial 
Spaces, and the skyey influences have acted on them, 
though they knew it not.” 


The Spectator, in an article on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Edinburgh address, says :— 


“We take it that this speech contains perhaps the 
most wonderful history of the transition stage of a 
great mind which has been given to the world since 
Tennyson sang to us of his ten years of mourning. For 
us we own that the chief interest of the speech lies in 
the photograph which we thus get of the working of its 
author’s thought. Throughout, two ideas are struggling 
with one another—the one, that of Christianity as a 
system whose apologists are to be defended, even when 
in ‘unconscious obedience to the exigences of contro- 
versy,’ they pervert the whole current of history, and 
deny their opponents the very: position which Mr. Glad- 
stone is claiming for them; the other, that of a 
fatherly Government of the world, which displays 
its power in the education of Jews, Greeks, and 
Christians, to the end that through them all 
the families of the earth may be blessed. .... 
Mr. Gladstone’s whole feelings and sympathies are evi- 
dently with Greeks and not with Hebrews, despite his 
splendid passages about the Books of Psalms and his 
clear expression of belief in the historical importance of 
the book of Genesis. That indeed which seems to us 
the radical defect in Mr. Gladstone’s whole treatment of 
the subject, is that for the old Hebrew belief in a 
| God ‘in whom we live, and move, and have our being, 
‘for He is not far from any one of us,’ Mr. Gladstone 
jhas substituted in his account of the economy of the 
| world a mere cloud-compelling Zeus, the father of gods, 
and men, who sends forth the families of the earth with 
‘certain traditions, each valuable in its way, which each 
family is to work out for itself, according to the nature 
of the climate and country in which it finds itself placed, 
with the interesting result that for the careful historical 
student their various partial discoveries of truth combine 
to produce a kaleidoscopic effect of rare perfection. Of 
a personal education of the world acting throughout all 
time on the spirits of men and the genius of nations Mr. 
Gladstone seems to have no conception, or ‘rather his 
conception of it is hampered by that ecclesiastical wor- 
ship of tradition which it seems inevitable for him to 
import into his study of history. With all this, that 
which is trnest and grandest in the speech is the constant 
and clearly felt belief of the author that the purpose and 
object of God must be in some way the perfection of His 
“creatures, though He almost seems to have left them to 
work it out for themselves, without much assistance from 
| Him after He has once set them their task. These appa- 
rent contradictions run through the entire speech. Thus, 
though for the most part Mr. Gladstone seems to feel truly 
and nobly that that whichwas of importancein the old con- 
troversies between the Fathers and those who still held to 
the old Greek faith, was that the truth should prevail, and 
not that any particular system should be established, he 
yet cannot help passing from an admirable statement of 
the difficulties in which the Fathers were placed, from 
jan admirable account of the noble battle which they 
| waged against ‘the vices of heathenism, into a partial 
| defence of their perversions of history, on the ground of 
|the ‘polemical advantage which was obtained by this 
| unsparing method of attack ;’ as if, when the object was 
‘the triumph of truth, falsehood or the mutilation of facts 
; Was not essentially the weakest of arguments; and as if 
when the cause was God’s it was not safer to use 
weapons out of His armoury, and not out of the Devil’s, 
“ Again, if there be one man in the country who is 
aware of the part which Greece has actually played in 
the world, surely that man is Mr. Gladstone; if the 
| words of his introduction to the speech mean anything 
jat all, they mean that Greece acted that part by God's 
will, and under his guidance. Is it not, then, almost 
with a sense of positive sneering and disgust that one 
gathers from all these windy words about ‘ anthropo- 
morphism’ and the humanistic ‘ element’ the apparent 
conclusion that the genius, the art, the valour, the phi- 
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losophy of Greece were allowed a place in the divine 
system, merely in order to compensate a defect in the 
mind of the Jews which made them bow down more 
readily before the likenesses of inferior animals than 
before that of man, a defect which it had been necessary 
to cultivate in them, in order that when the Saviour 
appeared his coming might have what we can only call 
amore startling effect? It were endless to follow Mr. 
Gladstone through the countless confusions of this kind 
which mar the grandeur and beauty of his oration, and 
leave us at last with the impression that there is scarcely 
one sentence in the whole with which we can fully agree, 

“And yet with all its defects the speech appears to 
us to have this enormous importance—that it is the 
first public attempt in England to trace the path which 
a true ‘science of history’ may, follow—a science which 
shall pursue the study of history philosophically, with- 
out eliminating from history the chief actor in it, 
When, having first ascertained our facts with rigid 
veracity, we begin to learn how to ‘ trace the footmarks 
of the Most High in the seemingly bewildered paths of 
human history,’ not merely with the pious collateral 
purpose that ‘fresh wonder and confirmed conviction’ 
may flow therefrom, but because if the belief in God be 
anything better than an ‘old wives’ fable, a study of 
history which is not mainly a study of the purpose of God 
therein must be infinitely less reasonable than a study of 
a steam engine which should ignore the action of steam ; 
when we begin to establish principles for our investigation 
as carefully as Buckle proceeded with his; when our actual 
object in the study of each portion of history has become 
the investigation of the question, ‘ how did these events 
contribute to the general process of the education 
through which the world is passing?’ what lessons may 
we not expect to learn regarding this education of the 
world, this history of men, this science of history! Qf 
course, if it be true, as Mr. Froude tells us he some- 
times fancies, that all history is like a pack of cards, 
from which you may take what you like and re~ 
ject what you like, and make what arrangement you 
please, such a science is impossible, but then so also is 
all history, and, as we think, all faith also; at all 
events, that Mr. Gladstone has pointed the way to 
such a region of study is, we take it, a new proof of 
his sympathy with the needs and cravings of his time.” 

The Guardian (High Church) commences a long 
review of the Life of F. W. Robertson as follows :— 

“Tf the proof of a successful exhibition of a strongly 
marked and original character be that it excites and 
sustains interest throughout, that our tastes are appealed 
to and our judgments called forth with great strength, 
that we pass continuously and rapidly, as we read, 
from deep and genuine admiration to equally deep and 
genuine dissent and disapprobation; that it allows us to 
combine a general but* irresistible sense of excellence 
growing upon us through the book, with an under- 
current of real and honest dislike and blame, then this 
book in a great measure satisfies the conditions of success, 
It is undeniable that in what it shows us of Mr. 
Robertson there is much to admire, much to sympathise 
with, much to touch us, a good deal to instruct us. 
He is set before us, indeed, by the editor, as the ideal of 
all that a great Christian teacher and spiritual guide, all 
that a brave and wise and high-souled man may be 
conceived to be. We cannot quite accept him as an ex- 
ample of such rare and signal achievement ; and the fault 
of the book isthe common one of warm-hearted biographers 
to wind their own feelings and those of their readers too 
high about their subject; to talk as if their hero’s ex- 
cellences were unknown till he appeared to display 
them; and to make up for the imperfect impression re- 
sulting from actual facts and qualities by insisting with 
overstrained emphasis on a particular interpretation of 
them. The book would be more truthful and more 
pleasing if the editor’s connecting comments were more 
simply written, and made less pretension to intensity 
and energy of language. Yet with all drawbacks of 
what seem to us imperfect taste, an imperfect standard 
of character, and an imperfect appreciation of what 
there is in the world beyond a given circle of interest, the 
book does what a biography ought to do—it shows us a 
remarkable man, and it gives us the means of form- 
ing our own judgment about him. It is not 
a tame panegyric or a fancy picture. The main portion 
of the book consists of Mr. Robertson’s own letters, 
and his own accounts of himself; and we are allowed 
to see him, in a great degree at least, as he really was, 
The editor draws a moral, indeed, and tells us what we 
ought to think about what we see ; but we can use our own 
judgment about that. And, as so often happens in real 
life, what we see both attracts and repels; it calls 
forth, successively and in almost equal measure, warm 
sympathy and admiration, and distinct and hearty dis- 
agreement, At Jeast there is nothing of commonplace 
—of what is commonplace yet in our generation, 
though there is a good deal that bids fair to become 
commonplace enough in the next. It is the record of a 
genuine spontaneous character, seeking its way, its duty, 
its perfection, with much sincerity and elevation of 
purpose, many anxieties and sorrows, and not, we 
doubt not, without much of the fruits that come 
with real self-deyotion; a record disclosing a 
man with great faults and conspicuous blanks in his 
nature, one with whose principles, taste, or judgment we 
constsntly find ourselyes haying a yehement quarrel, 
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; after having been charmed and conciliated by some | dom. His works, therefore, have something of an his- 
xxpectedly powerful or refined statement of an im- | torical interest, and it is worth the while of those who 
tant truth, We cannot think, and few besides his | care for the history of past controversies to look a little 


a Quaker could have been consulted at the creation, 
biaace silent and drab-coloured creation it would have 
een. ; 


Such was Paine; a vigorous, sturdy snob (the 
word must be excused, for it exactly describes the man), 
with a slight education, principally mathematical, with 
strong conscientious feelings of a narrow kind, and with 
a creed which led him to revolt against all established 
beliefs, and to cling to his own views with all the ve- 
hemence of a dogmatist. No kind of man can be more 
vehement, more impatient of compromise, more pre- 
judiced against all English institutions, and more in- 
clined to view them with hearty dogmatic dislike, than 
a Quaker broken loose from his creed. Paine is not the 
only person of that description known to our history, 
anda considerable resemblance to his sentiments is to 
be found in those of men who have not been brought 
by circumstances into such marked collision either with 
the political institutions or with the religious belief of 
their country. . . « + 

The work by which Paine will probably be longest 
remembered is undoubtedly the Age of Reason. There 
is nothing very remarkable in the book itself, bul many 
circumstances connected with it are exceedingly singular. 
It is a pamphlet in three parts, published respectively 
in 1793, 1795, 1807. The substance of the first part is 
a fierce attack on the whole scheme of Christian theology 
as usually propounded, and an equally vehement asser- 
tion of the principles of Deism. There is little in it 
that deserves notice except the remarkable history of 
Paine’s own mind, to which we have already shortly re- 
ferred. The rest consists of coarse objections to the 
coarsest and rudest way of stating particular theological 
doctrines, and of an ardent and obviously sincere glori- 
fication of physical science as “ the Word of God,” the 
true means by which a real knowledge of God may be 
obtained. Itisonly just to Paine to say that, in theo- 
logy as well as in politics, the positive side of his belief 
was the foundation, and the negative merely a super— 
structure. He was coarse, violent, ignorant, and un- 
mannerly to a degree, whatever was the subject in hand, 
but he was a thoroughly sincere Deist, and a man who 
believed with vehemence in the teachings of his own 
conscience; and these things ought to be borne in mind 
when we try to form an impartial estimate of his cha~ 
racter. The first part of,the Age of Reason is, in an intel- 
lectual point of view, altogether undeserving of notice. 
It is a violent and vulgar repetition of what had been 
better said by scores of other writers. Tt is obvious also 
that it was written currente calamo, and without time 
either for consideration or reference to the commonest 
authorities. He says in one place :—“I insert the 19th 
Psalm as paraphrased by Addison into English verse. 
Trecollect not the prose, and where I write this I have 
not the opportunity of seeing it.” He gives, indeed, in 
the preface to the second part, the history of the com- 
position of the first. He began the work towards the 
end of 1793, being then a ‘member of the French Con- 
vention, and apprehending his own arrest and execution. 
A motion ‘had been made which pointed against him, 
and he says :— 


“Conceiving after this that Ihad but a few days of 
liberty, Isat down and brought the work to a close 
as speedily as possible, and had not finished it more than 
six hours, in the state it has since appeared, before a 
guard came there about three in the morning. : 
and conveyed me to the prison of the Luxembourg.” 
Whilst in prison, he says :— 

“J was seized with a fever that in its progress had 
every symptom of becoming mortal, and from the effects 
of which | am not recovered. It was then that I re- 
memembered with renewed satisfaction, and congratu- 
lated myself most sincerely on having written, the for- 
mer part of the Age of Reason. I had then but little 
expectation of surviving, and those about me had less. 
I know, therefore, by experience, the conscientious trial 
of my own principles.” 

In his famous reply to the Age of Reason, Bishop 
Watson refers to this passage, and says that he fully 
believes in Paine’s sincerity. It is, indeed, impossible 
for any one who can recognise the expression of genuine 
dislike and mental hostility to a dominant system or 
creed not to do so. The first part of the Age of Reason 
ought to be regarded as a kind of last dying speech and 
confession of a revolutionist who maintained to the end 
the principles in which he had conscientiously lived. It 
would be both useless and wrong to deny that, in the 
midst of its coarse and ignorant ferocity, there is a cer- 
tain fuliginous magnanimity about it which is by no 
means destitute of impressiveness. It is also right to 
remember that there are ways of putting Christian doc- 
trines which do revolt the ‘conscience, and which provoke 
honest men to deny the matters proposed. It would not 
be difficult to find parallels "for much of Paine’s lan- 
guage in the writings of divines in considerable credit. 
he difference between them lies in the fact that they 
maintain that the doctrines which they agree with Paine 
in considering immoral are not a part of Christian theo- 
logy. The positive part of Paine’s creed, the belief in 
a good God, is held by every one who claims the name 
of a Christian; and it is very striking to see how this 
forms the foundation of his belief, and the mainspring 
-of his general confidence in himself and his opinions. 
Tt would be useless to illustrate further, and in connec- 
tian with topics of such a nature, the ignorance, the 


a friends will think, that the clue which others had | into them. - 
| or bungled over he had laid his hand upon with so Paine’s reputation, such as if is, rests upon three 
‘ean accuracy and with'so much promise, But there performances—Common Sense, published in 1776 ; the 
much to learn in his thoughts and words, and there is: Rights of Man, in two parts, published respectively in 
} less to learn from his life. It is the life of a man| 1791 and 1792; and the Age of Reason, in three parts, 
\o did not spare himself in fulfilling what he received | published in 1793, 1795, and 1807. Besides these, he 
his task, who sacrificed much in order to speak his published a variety of other pamphlets of much inferior 
sage, as he thought, more worthily and do his office | interest, relating principally to the American polities of 
ore effectually, and whose career touches us the more | the day. His most considerable performances by far are 
ym the shadow of suffering and early death that hangs | those ‘which we have named. Perhaps the most 
‘er its aspirations and activity. X book which fairly | characteristic passage in the whole of his works, and 
ows us such a life is not of less value because it also | certainly the one which throws the greatest light on their 
ows us much that we regret and condemn.” nature, is to be found in the first part of the Age of 
~ Reason. ‘That strange performance was written under 
the solemn sanction of imminent danger to life; for 
Paine, whilst he was writing it, expected to be guillo- 
‘tined, and he was actually arrested within six hours 
after its conclusion. ‘Towards the end of it he gives an 
account of his life and of the growth of his opinions, 
and this enables us to understand clearly enough what 
sort of man he was. ‘ My father,” hesays, “ being of 
the Quaker profession, it was my good fortune to have 
an exceeding good moral education and a tolerable 
stock of useful learning.” He was sent to a grammar- 
school at Thetford, but learnt no Latin, “because of the 
objection Quakers have against the books in which that 
language is taught.” He adds, ‘The natural bend of 
my mind was to science. 1 had some turn, and I believe 
some talent, for poetry.” He gives, by the way, a singu- 
lar specimen of his poetical gifts in a note to another 
part of the Age of Reason, which contains an elaborate 
argument to prove that the Hebrew prophets wrote 
poetry. ‘* To show that these writings are composed in 
poetical numbers, T will take ten syllables as they stand 
in the book, and make a line of the same number of 
syllables (heroic measure) that shall rhyme with the 
last word. It will then be seen that the composition 
of these books is poetical measure.” It does not seem 
to have occurred to him that any one could see it with- 
out his help. ‘The instance I "shall produce is from 
Isaiah :— 


The Nonconformist enters its ‘enegetic protest 
zainst social persecution for religious opinions by 
hat party soever practised :— 

More subtle and refined, perhaps, than legal persecu- 

on, it is equally malignant, equally unebristian, 
qually sure to defeat its own object. It springs from 
distrust of the convincing power of Divine truth, or 
f what is accepted as such. It represents far rather a 
1an’s zeal for the infallibility of his own conclusions 
han for the glory of God. Tt is a trespass, and a 
nean-spirited one, upon the rights of conscience. It 
ontravenes the first principles of Protestantizm—the 
ree exercise of private judgment. It is capable of 
roducing the most exquisite misery, operating as it 
loes, sometimes with relentless barbarity, upon the ten- 
lerest susceptibilities of human nature. It has no ten- 
jency either to guide the intellect nor to win over the 
heart. Where yielded to, it benumbs the conscience— 
where resisted, it hardens the will into stubbornness. It 
is the prolific parent of more social evils than we can 
stay to enumerate, and it has done more to drive sensi- 
tive minds into the dreary wastes of scepticism than any 
other cause which can be assigned. 

‘But, unfortunately, social persecution is a sin not 
by any means confined to any particular religious com- 
munity; it is resorted to, more or less, in all such com- 
munities. It is not the product of any particular creed ; : 
it is associated with all creeds. It is not peculiar to any Hear, oh ye heayens, and give ear O earth, 
particular system of Church government: it is found in Tis God himself that calls attention forth. 
connection with all systems. Infidelity is certainly not | It does not appear to have struck him that ‘‘ The Age of 
innocent of the practice, but invariably acts up to its | Reason written by Tom Paine” is a very good heroic 
opportunities, It is as rife—we verily believe far more | line, or that An outride officer in the Excise, under 
sgo-—in the Church Establishment, as out of it. Broad|the name of fifty pounds a year *to take another 
Churchmen are guilty of it, though not precisely in the example from his own works, is acouplet. He appears 
game way as Low Churchmen or High Churchmen, We | to have studied mathematics with attention, and to have 
cannot, we do not, deny that it operates much too widely | derived from them the only real cultivation that his 
in the Free Churches, to a far less extent, however, than | mind ever received. He speaks of mathematics, how- 
that with which they are credited by those who derive | ever, with the same awkwardness as of poetry :— 
their information from hearsay Onl yews. 12 “ The scientific principles that man employs to obtain 

. — ba a Orca |b Ee foreknowledge of:an eclipse, or of anything else re- 

Our amiable contemporary the British Standard | lating to the motion of the heavenly bodies, are con- 
is scandalised that any’ Orthodox ministers should | tained chiefly in that part of science which is called 
own fellowship with the Hackney heretic, the Rey. W. | trigonometry, oF the properties of a triangle, which, 
Kirkus :— ‘ : ‘ whee applice to he piety tthe pee bodies, e 

: 2 . called astronomy; when applied to direct the course 0 

« After all that Mr. Kirkus ei sand. - done, we ate | 4 ship on the bias it ieailled navigation; when ap- 
asa ee — to see, how Wesel i neighbours, can | plied to the construction of figures drawn by rule and 
still view him, and! ¢o-oper ate with him, as if he were | compass, it is called geometry ; when applied to the con- 
sound ror the eeith, and Byer yey. e man such as the | struction of plans of edifices, it is called architecture ; 
eminent individuals to. whom he has succeeded, a a nrY; | when applied to the measurement of any portion of the 
a Palmer, and a Burder. Walks there: be ministerial 8 | surface of the earth, it is called land surveying. In 
well es congregational discipline, independency wil a fine, it is the soul of science ; it is an eternal truth; it 
come ‘a cage of every mnetcat and hateful bird? By | sontains the mathematical demonstration of which man 
degrees the salt a Was See Sass length speaks, and the extent of its uses is unknown.” 
Tehsbod Ea sosiitt on cnn en There isa clumsy perversity about calling geometry a 
w themselves as sound in the faith as in character, and case of trigonometry which is thoroughly characteristic 


< e F of Paine. 
unimpeachable in both, —with perma , marcel Of | With this degree of education Paine combined, from 
coun?) thse Cats reconcile their conduct to | yi, early childhood, a profound aversion to Christianity 
sere conscience, but 3 15 assuredly more than we could | a. commonly understood, When about seven or eight 
nies years of age,” he heard a sermon on the Atonement :— 
After the sermon was ended I went into the garden, 
and asI was going down the garden steps (for I per- 
fectly recollect the spot) I revolted at the recollection of 
what [had heard. . «+ - This was not one of those 
kind of thoughts that had anything in it of childish 
levity ; it was to me a seriousreflection. . . « Ibe- 
lieve in the same manner to this moment; and I more- 
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TOM PAINE. 
(From the Séturday Review.) 


Tom Paine is one of those writers whe have been, 
asit were, gibbeted by a not very remote posterity. Pro- 
bably hardly any one opens his works ; no one takes the 
trouble to know much about his life; he eurvives in | over believe that any system of religion that has any- 
the memory of men as a kind of disreputable ghost, thing in it that shocks the mind of a child cannot be a 
who, having ignominiously failed in an assault, as hope- | true system.” 

Jess as it was wicked, on all that men hold most sacred, | This is a very remarkable passage, and shows the strong 
does not deserve even that slight amount of respect side of Paine’s mind. He had many and great faults, 
which would be implied in calling him Thomas. He is, | yet it.is but bare justice to him and to his Quaker 
and always will be,—Tom—the wretched uneducated | education to remember that he had also the great merit 
plebeian who dared to attack Church and State. In | of implicit obedience to the dictates of his own con- 
our days, indeed, he is chiefly an awful example. The | science, though that conscience might be, and no doubt 
ribaldry of Voltaire, the polished sneer of Gibbon, and | was, very ill-instructed on many points. The Quaker 
the coarse brutality of Tom Paine, usually swing at’| doctrine of the Inner Light, and the Quaker contempt 
one end of the see-saw, the other end of which supports | for external authority, whether in books or men, as be- 
Locke, Boyle, and Newton, weighted also with appro- ihg carnal ordinances, lay at the bottom of Paine’s cha- 
priate epithets. Paine, however, once attracted great | racter, and led him by an easy transition to be a dog- 
attention, and was a real live monster whom it was | matic Deist and Republican, He says himself :— 

thought creditable to kill. Lady Hester Stanhope, if) “ The religion that approaches the nearest of all others 
wwe are. not mistaken, says that her uncle Pitt used to | to true Deism in the moral and benign part thereof is 
speak of him as being both very able and perfectly con- | that professed by the Quakers; but they have contracted 
sistent; and he himself boasts in the second part of the | themselves too much by leaving the works of God out of 
Rights of Man, that between forty and fifty thousand their system. Though I reverence their philanthropy, 


copies of the first part had been sold in the United King- | I cannot help smiling at the conceit that, if the taste of 
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of miracles are closely connected with this moral obtuse- 
ness. It neyer seems to occur to him that there was, or 
indeed could be, much difference between Englishmen in 
the end of the eighteenth and Jews in the middle 
of the first century. His argument all along is con- 
tinually built upon the assumption that the twelve 
Apostles were a sort of special jury, as much accustomed 
to all the rules of evidence, and as fully determined never 
to believe any fact whatever without judicial proof of 
it, as Lord Thurlow or Lord Ellenborough. The reason 
why they did not make more of the argument of 
miracles, he says, was because the prevalent belief in 
magic disinclinéd the Pagan world to pay attention to 
it. Hence they insisted upon other topics better suited 
to their taste. How far they themselves shared in the 
views of the Pagan world, and especially how far they 
were superior to their neighbours in the critical investi- 
gation or appreciation of facts, is a question of first-rate 
importance, but it is one which Paley either avoided 
designedly, or which he did not appreciate in its full 
strength and importance. 

These, no doubt, are great defects, and when joined 
to the critical imperfections of the book, may account 
for, and to some degree justify, the decline of its popu- 
larity. But they are also defects of which the temper 
of our own generation is likely to exaggerate the im- 
portance, and they ought never to lead us to forget the 
solidity of the principal part of the argument, the ex- 
treme acuteness which every part of it displays in 
almost too great profusion, and, above all, the exquisite 
and masterly style in which it is written—a style which 
shows not merely the possession of wonderful literary 
power, but the consciousness of addressing a most 
critical, well-instructed, and deeply-interested audience 
already well acquainted with all the main points of the 
subject. The more the theological and moral discus- 
sions of the eighteenth century are studied, the stronger 
will be the impression received, not merely of their 
depth and importance, and of the extraordinary ability 
of the disputants, but also of the keen and profoundly 
intelligent attention with which a great mass of readers 
must have followed the debate. The pleadings of ad- 
vocates give a good measure of the intelligence of 
juries; and the thoroughness, the calmness, and the 
plain straightforward emphatic vigour both of the be- 
lieving and of the unbelieving writers of that day give 
us a feeling of envy when we turn to them from the 
diffuse, heated, and inconclusive declamation and 
picturesque Scriptural renovations of our own age. 
With all its defects, Paley’s “ Evidences” is worth a 
cartload of “ Ecce Homos.?? 
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Morr Bisnors.—A meeting of the clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Craven was held on Thursday at 
Leeds, to promote an increase of the Episcopate in the 
Northern Province. References were made by the 
speakers to the necessity for augmenting the number of 
bishops in consequence of the rapid increase of popula- 
tion in the northern manufacturing districts, and the 
large addition of clergymen, throwing greater responsi- 
bility upon the existing bishops. Resolutions were 
adopted calling upon Convocation to take up the subject, 
and it was also determined to ask the committee of the 
Church Congress to give it an important place in the 
discussions at the next meeting at York, 

JERUSALEM SQUABBLES.—The Record has a long 
statement respecting what it calls “‘ Jerusalem Squab- 
bles.” It informs the public that “a feud has long dis- 
turbed the Jerusalem missions,” and is now rending the 
London Jews’ Society ; Lord Shaftesbury very warmly 
espousing one side, and the Bishop of Rochester, with 
Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P., the other. Of the merits 
of the dispute we find it impossible to get a clear idea; 
but it evidently arises ont of the objectionable practice 
of pensioning “ converts” from the Jewish to the Chris- 
tian religion. This has been the bane of most of the 
organisations of the societies for Christianising the Jews. 
—Patriot. ' 

Curares’ Sanarrus,—“ A Curate” writes to the 
Guardian on this subject as follows :—‘ In proof of the 
fact that many rectors now-a-days give only most 
miserable pittances to their curates in proportion to 
what they receive from the endowments of the Church, 
let me instance two or three cases. An incumbent in 
the North, in receipt of £1,600 (perhaps he may have 
private means besides), offers his curate £120, and a 
furnished house. Another, with £900, offers £120; a 
third, with about £1,000, offers £100. It would be 
easy, I suspect; to multiply such cases. It has 
been remarked again and again that the dearth of 
curates is really getting alarming—the supply does 
not nearly equal the demand. Can it be wondered 
at? But what can be done to remedy the evil? The 
Curates’ Augmentation Fund may do something, but I 
feel sure the incumbents might if they choose do more. 
Let them give as they receive. Let those who haye the 
Means give their curates such a stipend as would 
enable them to Marry. Many curates with private 
means would not object—nay, would be - pleased—to 
give their services for very small’ stipends in cases 
where rectors are ill-paid themselves ; but a rich in- 
cumbent has no right to ask a man (who has to hold 
the position of a gentleman and take his place in 
society nearly equal to his own) to do half ‘the work of 
his parish for the utterly inadequate sum of £100 or 
#120 per annum,” ~ gered F 
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Corresponde wee. 
REVELATION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I thank Mr. Hammond for his generous 
efforts to find points of agreement rather than of 
difference, and I think we shall find that even where 
we seem to differ we really agree. Respecting my 
supposed identification of the words “ reyolation” 


as a matter of fact, do we not see that this is the 
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divine method of making all truth known to us, and 


The words “discovery” and “ revelation ” are, of 
course, not the same, but in this case the JSacis are— 
for discovery here is the effect of pre-arranged and 
beautiful law, and is the very perfection of revelation, 
seeing that this discovery on the part of man is u part 
of that stupendous and beautiful plan which is leading 
on to that 


“far-off Divine eyent, 
To which the whole creation moves,” 


When, then, I am told « you may believe in ‘ dig- 
covery,’ or you may belieye in ‘revelation, but you 
may not call discovery revelation,” I can only say, 
that to me the discovery which meets me in my 
anxious search after truth, and which is the result of 
it according to a beneficent law appointed by God, is 
the most real of all kinds of revelation; for when we 
seek to know God and find that He shows His face 
to us as we strive to see and are able to see it, we 
discover something that carries us to the very feet of 
God, and that makes plain to us His method of 
making Himself known to men. We find, in truth, 
that God is for ever offering everything to us, and 
that what we call “revelation” is really our movement 
to receive. : 
Nor does this imply that man, in making his reli-’ 
gious discoveries, and in gradually perceiving more 
and more of God from age to age, is left to himself. 
It implies, indeed, the very opposite of this, and 
affirms in the most emphatic manner the direct and 
continual action of the spirit of God upon the con- 
science, the intellect, and the affections of men. And 
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Joun Paar Hopps. 
-———_o—___. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I am sorry to say that Mr. Page Hopps’s 
further discussion of the question of Miracles is not 
caleulated to giye me any of the satisfaction which T 
sought in my former letter on this subject. He had 
brought a serious and, as I think, wholly unfounded 
charge against a large class of his Christian brethren, 
a charge which they must utterly repudiate as baseless 
and unjust. Whether the simple reiteration of it, 
without defence or justification, be consistent with 
the demands of Christian charity or candour, or even 
with truth, I will leave your readers to decide. Facts 
seem quite beneath his notice. He does not even 
pretend that it is a just or natural inference from any 
words, spoken or written, of those to whom he applies 
it: he reasserts it merely, in ils native absurdity, 
being nothing more than an extrayagant inference 
from his own extravagant philosophy. The assertion 
that those who differ from Mr. Page Hopps in theo- 
logical matters deny or question either the existence 
or the presence of a living God, or * deem it a sign 
of graceless heresy and an undermining of the 
Christian faith to teach that in God we live, and 
move, and have our being,” is simply untrue; and to 
reassert it without proof or evidence is to transgress 
the limits of legitimate controversy, : 

It may be a “ popular error” to infer “ that inspi- 
ration is equiyalent to infallibility;” but it is not an 
error into which those haye fallen with whom Mr, 
Page Hopps has to do in this matter; and it is 
surely the very last error into which I was in danger 
of falling in respect of the modern inspiration which 
is now affirmed. But I hold that the words spoken 


80 it comes to pass that this view of inspiration and 
of revelation really brings God nearer to us ; for now 
we see that the progressive discoveries of men are, in 
fact, the immediate, direct, and personal revelations 
of God. Thus, without identifying the words, I do 
identify the things, and hold with great thankfulness 
that the revelation of God is not an outward and excep- 
tional disclosure, depending upon Hig will to reveal, 
but an inward continual discovery dependent upon 
man’s power to 8ee; in a word, that the revelations 
of God are the divinely enlightened and naturally 
progressive perceptions of man,’ 

Allow me, in conclusion, to point out once more 
that this great question is anything but a mere verbal 


by inspiration in the olden time were strictly true, 
which is more than can be said of the professedly in- 
spired utterances of our own time. And therefore I 
adhere to the doctrine of Jesus, the Christ, in pre- 
ference to the philosophy of those who question his 
claims and strive to discredit the authentic records of 
his life. He was truly inspired, and therefore his 
words are the dictates of divine wisdom aud truth, 
and perfectly reliable ; he received his doctrine from 
the Father who sent him, and that doctrine contains 
all that the wants of Man require. With the father- 
hood of God and the immortality of man established 


on divine authority, and the holy and sublime moral _ 


teachings which we have in the words and life of 


one. If it were, I, for one, should have no heart to| Jesus, I can see no room or subject for a further re- 
waste time oyer it, In reality it is the key of the whole} yelation, or for new prophets or seers—or for any3 
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MR, MARTINEAU’S ASSOCIATION eon ‘ 
The Contemporary Review has the following 
le of Me Martinesw's sermon, “The coe 
Stages of Unitarian Theology,” from the pen. 0 
the Rev. John Hunt, author of the articles on he 

English Deists, to which we have frequently ¢a 
the attention of our readers :— Bs 
ig sermon is the Jaintive wail of the Unitary 
in ieee from ihe outward Israel of gar aA 
The text is “ Doubtless, Thou art our Father, thoug 
Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge 
us not. Thou, 0 Lord, art our Father, our meee 
Thy name is everlasting.” ‘The sermon was preache 
this year before the “British and Foreign Unitarian | 
Association,” in Unity Church, Tslington. The time, © 
the place, the circumstances, were all of sufficient ae 
nificance to give the text a deep meaning, and to ca 
up strange and solemn reflections. The salar 
which worships in Unity Church, Islington, is lineally | 
descended from that which was gathered b # 
“Baxter in the City of London. <A few years ago the 
old Puritan fabric in Garter-lan 


| 


i in housand divines 
windows, in memory of the two th ‘ 
s jected by the Act of Uniformity mm 1662. 
-gnight the preacher ‘wonder, 
' ais to come back, with what ae a would regard 
the congregation which he was addressing. 
they ie thom their blessing ? Would they call them 
their children? Yea, would they acknowledge them 
for Christians? What concord has the gospel of 


| yior to that of the Pope. 


itariani i f the stern 
Unitarianism with the zealous orthodoxy 0 : 
old Roundhead, and what agreement between this 


( tion and those hearers whose hearts were 
Dee sovaied with the sweet strains of the Saints’ 
-verlasting Rest? Mr. Martineau accepts his posi. 
tion,“ In the education of the race,” he says, “it 
js inevitable that the children should outgrow the 
father’s house, and emigrate to new lands of thought. 
| his is a divine necessity which we have to bear. It 
jg not our choice. Tt is a cup of which we must 
\pAstele chat it ia God's: will, For the Unitariars 


{ nee 


THE PAPAL COUNCIL. 
(From the Atheneum.) 

Tt admits of doubt whether ecclesiastical Councils 
have promoted the spread of genuine Christianity. 
A multitude of spiritual counsellors does not neces- 
sarily contribute to the safety or purity of the indi- 
vidual conscience. The first century witnessed no 
synods, The Council at Jerusalem mentioned in the 
fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, though 
often taken for a precedent and model, was only a 
meeting of the Church in that city, called together 
for deliberation, and has therefore no claim to be 
termed a Council. A single Church cannot be an 
assembly of delegates from. various confederate 
bodies. In the second century, they appeared as 
provincial assemblies—conventions of delegates met 
to consider matters of common concern. These 
delegates, or bishops, were the representatives of 
their Churches, and acted in their name, claiming 
no jurisdiction, But the modest pretentions of the 
early Councils were soon abandoned. Power was 
asserted and assumed; laws were enacted; contro- 
yersies were decided. Bishops ceased to be the 
humble representatives of their flocks, arrogating to 
themselves authority from Christ to bind and con- 
trol the Churches. Thus the privileges of the people 
were abridged, and the influence of ecclesiastics pro- 
portionately augmented. A hierarchy was built up, 
which eventually {inflicted great injury on the true 
| Chureh. To minor Councils succeeded (Ecumenical 
or general ones, whose decrees were received and 
| approved by the Church generally. 
| Ag Pius the Ninth has summoned a General 
Council to meet at Rome in December, 1869, and the 
} syllabus shows that the main business of it will be 
to exalt Papal infallibility to a dogma, students of 
history may look at the steps which, make such @ 
proposition not only possible but natural. A Church 
whose ambition has been a prominent feature does 
not readily descend from the eminence reached, but 
towers higher and higher. The edifice of Papal in- 
fallibility has been reared up on one passage (Luke 
xxii. 32)—a passage which will not bear the sense 
forced upon it, and which no writer prior to the 
end of the seventh century over thought of ap- 
plying to the future infallibility of a succession of 
Popes. In the middle of the ninth century ap- 
peared that huge forgery called the Isidorian De- 
eretals, containing about a hundred pretended 
decrees of the earliest Popes, with certain spu- 
rious writings of other church dignitaries and 
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acts of synods, which were eagerly seized upon 
and used as genuine by Nicolas the First to sup- 
port his new claims, On the strength of this forgery 
Nicolas asserted that all Papal utterances were a 
yule for the whole Church, and all decrees of Councils 
dependent on the Pope’s good pleasure, The next 
great step in altering the constitution of the ancient 
Church and making the Isidorian documents bear 
fruit was taken by Gregory the Seventh, at whose in- 
stigation Anselm of Lucca compiled a comprehensive 
work, which laid the foundation of the new Gregorian 
system of Church law. Here all that was available in 
the Isidorian forgeries for Papal absolutism was re- 
duced to convenient working shape; while the law 
of the Church was changed by fresh inventions and 
interpolations. Other labourers in the same field 
followed, such as Deusdedit, Bonizo, and Cardinal 
Gregory of Pavia. According to these Gregorians, 
the authority of Councils and Fathers is infe- 
The very dethroning 
of kings is maintained by Gregory. The Gregorian 
doctrine since 1080 is that every Pope lawfully 
appointed is holy and infallible; but his holi- 
ness is imputed, not inherent; so that if he have 
no personal merits, he inherits those of St. Peter. 
About the middle of the twelfth century was issued 
Gratian’s decretum, the work of a Benedictine monk 
at Bologna, which has exerted immense influence in 
the Church, displacing the older collections of canon 
law. A compilation of genuine and spurious canons, 
full of errors, intentional and unintentional, it favours 
the pretensions of the Roman pontiffs by representing 
them in plain terms as superior to alllaw ; for Gratian 
says, that as Christ submitted to the law on earth, 
though in truth he was its lord, so the Pope is high 
above all Jaws of the Church, and can dispose of them 
as he will, since they derive all their force from him 
alone. Hence the Pope is on an equality with the 
Son of God. 

Phe thirteenth century brings to view Dominican 
forgeries relating to dogmatic theology, not as the 
pseudo-Isidorian documents to the constitution and 
canon law of the Church. A Catena of spurious 
passages from Greek Councils and Fathers was con- 
cooted about 1250, containing a basis for the new 
Papal claim to autocratic power in doctrinal matters. 
pe ae! Le ieee anion ae eta about the constitution of the proposed Council. 
ee teat woe pent ole tote enot some perset es 

2 ie 6 ore unlike what some persist in calling the fi 
Thomas Aquinas, who inserted all of it relating to| Christian Council, it wand be difficult to show ¢ 
Ce ence weatioads a ioe) “artengin emis SE ct bse 
| duced the doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility into the yee = 98, “ The ues and elders, peceiaraai: 
Gage ot lt, align a 
* r rmonises With 18. ne origina read 
| and theologians of the fourth and fifth centuries had weueis & has “with the erate church,” Wennue 
recognised in the Pope an infallible monareh. does not speak of the meeting together of the en 
: est after he bi ae She irate aoe church. So much uncertainty belongs to the{narra 
inventions was felt. In consequen® -| of the assembly in the Acts that it is a slippery b 
dictions between the older historical authorities and] foy any seestebs tending to bring out aecatisy 
the recent codes of canon law, it seemed desirable to] tween the (Ecumenical Council of Pius the Ni 
present the history of the Popes and eee reise and the informal, unpremeditated meeting for ¢ 
| such a way as to get rid of those anomalies. - is | sultation, arising out of a peculiar emergency, wl 
he ent Boe eee ol-| the historian describes in the book of the Acts. 
\lowed in : ‘ : : A eran 
| After Leo the Tenth, the theory of Papal infallibility feos clon Sa ee eae . 
entered on another phee of development. pac of his Holiness is escaping out of his reluctant ha 
be formulised iste a doctrine. Lemna wae ae Y| when the Italian nation is awaking to a new cal 
Batic ee ees ae ni when the Emperor of the French is not so absolut 
(eee i? a ae ; * | he was, when the lnity are looking upon clerics g 
Brice’ BAB ty asuyelizo rally with little Sse Ric the eine 
‘the same doctrine in Belgium, while the Spaniard wane ae tos Ste cette Pe edaa the Ae 
Melchior Canus also employed his pen as an infalli. Me ae ak Ni Patan Couttil to pass de 
bilist. Bellarmine subsequently extended the range aoe must lower him in the eyes of the motlant 
of Papal infallibility, completely subordinating Coun- most intelligent in all lands. 
cils and the entire Church to one person. He even 
maintains that if the Pope were to err by prescribing 
sins and forbidding virtues, the Church won be |, alee 4 ae tee a 
pound to consider sins good and virtues evil, unless “ é 
she chose to sin against conscience. We cannot ac- T H E I N Q U IR ER 
quit Bellarmine of insincerity in building on the Isido- a The 0 nitarian who worships the 
rian forgeries. But anything was welcome to him Father i the concept of a person who is tl 
| which served to support the universal monarcby of | ? God, is as much an ;dolator as the Trinit 
| the Pope. How could he believe that Bee pas crnee th worships the three persons as if they were 
ofthe Bape spacin werd Uh oN Me popes ued even | GC, 8 remarkable that the Wor 
i ne Tia | ‘ed to God in the Scriptures. 
‘Eine Sly, me Sune, le ses Oe aera eet 
|@ ‘ ’ ? 5 son. nitarianism was @ protest & 
forgetfulness, ht b disbelief in the genuineness of the Ee oad doctrine of the Trinity. 
i be eee that the Papal system, with its the Unitarians of the ft Pe aan ae 
is N) ’ Wk er e other Kngiis 
| doctrine of an infallible, irresponsible head, is based eee ees vA vs peed annua for ther 
on forged documents. But the exposure of the fraud ie me mostly men of learning, who ought t 
Se produced no result in save the i roe able to distinguish between the true doct 
system, And now, in the nineteenth century, it 1s See ee tite crude forms it has assume 
alana to give the Papal infallibility theory the a a wats er exe, 
‘sanction of a dogma passed. by & General Council, 
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Tt augurs badly for any freedom of action that it is to 
be held in Italy and at Rome. If, as is already 
announced, it is to be the Sixth Lateran Council, and 
that it will adhere faithfully to the Fifth, no freedom 
of action can be expected. The Councils of Constance, 
Basle and Trent were not the instruments of Popes ; 
for they asserted a measure of independence; but the 
influences which have led to the approaching one at 
Rome forbid the semblance of voluntary action on the 
part of those whomay attend. Allis arranged before- 
hand, ready for subscription, not,for debate or question 
The programme is evidently inspired by Jesuits, wh 
are the pertinacious defenders of Ultramontanism 
“Liberal” Catholies—in other words, such as are op 
posed to the Ultramontane doctrines—will have littl 
chance ofa hearing. Knowing this, their voices have al 
ready gone forth in Germany and France. The 
form indeed only a minority, but they are powerfu 
notwithstanding. ‘Lheir ranks include the mos 
learned men, whom it is egregious folly to alienat 

from the fold by the proclamation of tenets whic 

the light of the nineteenth century consigns to th 

region of senseless fiction, Few Romanists eve 

will endorse the saying of the Jesuit, Professor Erber 

mann, of Mayence: “A thoroughly ignorant Pop 

may very well be infallible, for God has before no 

pointed out the right road by the mouth of a speal 

ing ass.” 

Let the voice of these German Catholics be listene 
to by enlightened Englishmen of all creeds and thé 
will be in no danger of ensnarement from the plaus 
ble rhetoric of Ultramontanism, whose principles a 
opposed io onr free institutions—to the glory ar 
strength of England. ‘The talk about the unity 
the Catholic Church is hollow. The alleged unity 
a fiction. ‘Two parties belong to the Roman Catho! 
Church, as to all Churches—a conservative or res 
tionary one and another of progress, Which is 
prevail in the future no thinking man can fail to fe 
see. The fetters of ages are being removed from t 
human mind, and its freedom before God asserte 
in the face of ecclesiastics. I, therefore, Church 
retrograde, or if they do not advance in harmony wi 
the march of truth, they will soon come to be 1 
garded as antiquated machinery unsuited to the: 
quirements of modern society. Little need be st 
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be referred to the Works and General Purposes Com- UNORTHODOX LONDON, 
mittee at Once, without a special reference by the 


time to time referred.” The object was to facilitate 
business, and to Prevent the delay which would other- 
wise arise now that they met only once a fortnight. 
Agreed to, 
Sir T. Tilson moved, “ That each member of the 
Chool Board for London be furnished with a map 


Persons out of ten will open their eyes at thig Por. | 
tentous title, exclaiming, “What ! yet another sect 9» 
They will therefore, in all probability, grow inquisi- 
tive, and find that their neighbour No, 10 knows little | 
More than themselves about the matter, They will 
probably wax etymological, and delude themselves 


-| district, and the best means Suggested for its sys- 
tematic extension, and to report thereon, so as to 
allow due time for the provision of cheap and con- 
‘| venient Swimming-baths for the next bathing season,” 


Possible that a visit or two to the Christadelphian 
“Eeclesia” will leave them comparatively in the 


than in any other, Perhaps it would be Sufficient to 
refer the matter to the General Purposes Committee, 
instead of Appointing another committee, 

This was agreed to, and the Motion, as altered 
was carried, 


INSPECTION OF scHoots, 

Professor Huxley moved, “ That inspectors be ap-junknown. Again I attended the morning « breaking 
Pointed by the 'Board to examine its schools and pu- | of bread” at eleven on Sunday, and folt very much 
pil teachers in all Subjects taught in each School, and | like an interloper, whilst some fifty habitues, mostly 
to report to the Board from time to time upon the | of the humbler class, offered y their simple prayer 
discipline and Beneral efficiency of the schools pro- | and praise, preached in turn their plain Practical ser. 
}vided by the Board.” mons, and partook, after their own homely fashion, 

—" RAS aL en ation | of the bread and Wine, I went on Sunday evening, 


Tae trath,” and very solid truths I dia hear; but no- 


‘| still at the same « Ecclesia”—on the subject of “ New 
Jerusalem, where and what it is,” and came away 
.] without having gleaned much more than the idea 


OBSCURE RELIGIOUS SECTS OF THE 
METROPOLIS, 
(From the Observer.) = 

THE SEVENTH-DAY BAPTISTS, 
I-yard, Whitechapel, is not very easy to find, 
found the first impression certainly is that 
worth the trouble of the search. The en-| 
under a squalid archway leading from. 
and close air, mud, ragged children, 
Seem its leading charact 
he comes up th i 


but decidedly recondite literature, : 
To an Outsider—and it wil] Presently appear in 

what an overwhelming majority we Poor outsiders are 

—the “ Ecclesia ” of the Christadelphiang presents 


fact, for instance, of having no president or minister 
—the “ brethren ” officiating in turn ; as also in the 
sharp line of demarcation between the initiated and 


to recognise the difference between themselves and 
_| those sects all of which they so utterly condemn and 
repudiate, The Christadelphian Position will be best 


body or its connection with other religious denomina- 
| tions, 

The Christadelphians, he informed me, date their 
origin back to the first century. They claim; as the 
name Xpurrod ddedpot implies, to be brethren of 
Christ—not in Christ, as I had imagined, Tho first 
Christadelphians, therefore, he argues, were the 
Apostles. As to the history of the Christadelphian 


| Tan. 29, 1870 


‘ : : = ~Ai abot, 

there are great splatches of damp green on the walls, 
But there was alarge chee fal fire at either end, ani 
round that fire, at the right hand of the entrance) 
||the scanty congregation had concentrated itselt] 
| A large woman sat benignantly on a bench by the 
| wall, and diligently devoted herself to the office of 
'| stoking. Three or four children sat on the matting, 


|in front of the fire, and occupying the extreme ends/persecutions, and subsequently in a fire which in 


of the pews nearest the fire were four or five females, 
and about the same number of males. Half-way along 
the wall was perched aloft the pulpit, wherein the 
‘minister, an old man with a noble forehead, and 

long snowy beard, as seen through the thickening 
gloom, recalled to mind the quaint Scottish simile o 
“a hoodie-craw in a mist.” The earlier part of tho 
services consisted of alternate prayer, singing, and 
the reading of Scripture, the latter not being in the 
current version, The discourse which followed was 


A 


and Oxford editions of the Greek New Testament, 
‘the Greek Harmonies of Clericus, Neweome, &e.? 


‘not be carried further back than 1654. It assembled 


. : . 
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end, prospered mightily as a “ Linnen-draper ” in the 
Little Minories, and died possessed of the estate o! 
Maplestead, in Essex, and house property elsewhere 
out of which he left considerable endowments to Mill 
yard. We have referred to Joseph, in order to con 
clude this notice with a quotation from his “ Las 
Legacy,” in which he concentrates the Seriptural au 
thorities for the seventh-day Sabbath :— 

“The Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
says he, “ are express for the seventh-day Sabbath 
and the only wise God, and the Great High Pries' 
Christ Jesus, His Holy Apostle, who did not shun t 
declare the whole counsel of God, never made an 
alteralion, Reader, if thou art of a different judg 
ment, search the Scriptures of the New Testamen' 
Acts xvii, 11 v.; and you will find, Mat. the 5tt 
Christ confirming the whole moral law, until Hes 


All these and many more are at Mill-yard. 

Having described the present of this curious con- 
gregation, we may now refer to its past. The origin 
of the Seventh-day Baptists in England is involved in 
obscurity, by reason of losses of documents in the 


1790 burned down the Mill-yard Chapel, and in which 
many very valuable early records were consumed. 
Hence the history of the Mill-yard congregation can- 


jn the High-street, Whitechapel, until Sir John Ro- 
binson’s famous persecution of the Baptists in the 
Tower Hamlets, in 1660-61 ; then it was at hide and 
seek until the Indulgence of 1671; and again, with a 
brief interval, until the Revolution in 1688. It was not 
till after the Toleration Act was passed in 1689 that the 


of the most remarkable character it has ever been our 
lot to hear in any place of worship. ‘Ihe text, which! 
was one of St. John’s epistles, was given out in 
the original Greek, the preacher rolling out the sound. 
ing yowels with an evident delight. What followed 
resembled much more a critical lecture in the class 
room of some Greek professor than a theological 
| discourse. Philology, mythology, archeology, pro 
fane history, numismatics, and a vast store of miscel- 
laneous learning were pressed into the service of a 
thorough elucidation of every phrase and even of every 
word of the text. 
upon the little congrégation in a sounding cataract, 
Speculations on etymology, on ellypses, on the shades 
of difference between two almost synonymous Greek 
words, on the derivations of proper names, on the 
dates of the apostles’ different writings, were alter- 
nated by denunciations of the Westminster transla- 
tors, to whom the preacher would not allow the credit 
of having rendered from the Greek original at all, 
but insisted that they had in effect used a Latin 
“crib.” While the erudition displayed was certainly 
immense, the question which occurred to us ‘was, 
was Mr. Black not metaphorically as well as literally 
preaching over the heads of his handful of hearers ? 
The large woman bore up unflinchingly under the 
pelting of the big Greek words, but gave no token 
whether she understood them or not, unless a tem- 
porary relaxation in her stoking assiduity indicated 
a mind abstracted from the fire to ponder on the dif- 
ference between ecclesia kyrea and synagoga. The 
children on the matting kept awake, but whether they 
appreciated the information that the etymology of 
the name “ Diotrephes” meant “dry nursed by 
Jupiter” is another matter; but this is certain, that 
the person who sat next to us, noticing our want of 
means of following the reading of the preacher, handed 
| to us, as @ matter of course, a Greek New Testament, 
| another copy of which he was using himself, and that, 
as we diseovered by surreptitious glances, two of the fe- 
/males in the pew before us, were also using testaments 
in ‘the original tongue, wherefore, it may be, that 
in this dingy Mill-yard Chapel, in the midst of the 
-erassness of Whitechapel ignorance, there is a little 
rump of profound classical scholarship extant, able 
to understand and appreciate a lecture such has as 
been outlined above. Once or twice only the preacher 
alluded to some points of the tenets held by his con- 
gregation, He pointed out, for instance, that the 
oes not designate himself as such, but 


Greek quotations were poured down , 


ven and earth pass away, every jot and tittle 
and consequently the seventh-day Sabbath i 
the heart of the Ten Commandments; and com 
manding his disciples, Mat. 24, that after Hi 
death, ie., at the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
should pray that their flight might not be in th 
winter, nor on the Sabbath-day. The righteousness « 
Zaccharias and Elizabeth, Luke 1, is declared in wall 
ing in all the commandants and ordinances of th 
Lord blameless. The Acts of the Apostles plain! 
show their veneration for the Sabbath, and its obse: 
vation, Acts 13, 42—44 v., ch. 15, 21 v., ch. 16, 13 ¥ 
ch.17,2v. And St. Paul in his Epistle to the Ri 
‘mans, ch. 3, 3 v., says, ‘Do we make void the la 
through faith. God forbid; we establish the law 
And in like manner, James 2, 10 v., ‘ Whosover sha 
keep the whole law, and offend in one point, is guilt 
of all.’” 

The Mill-yard people, it may be noticed, repudiat 
the appellation of “ Sabbatarians ” ever since Charle 
I.’s time. The term was applied to the Puritan 
who held that Sunday was Sabbath in opposition t 
the Church of England, who designate Sunday ¢ 
“the Lord’s Day.” The Elder, who has held offic 
for thirty years, is Mr. William Henry Black, P.S.A 
retired assistant-keeper of the Public Records, an 
president of the Chronological Institute of Londor 
No reader of the above will be surprised to lear 
that Mr. Black’s repute as a linguist stands very higl 


Mill-yard estate was bought, and the buildings upon it 
were erected in 1691-2. Several houses (still owned 
y the @ongregation) were built on the field so pur- 
hased, and there was for a time a little colony of 
rethren located here. A century ago there were 
esides Mill-yard eight or nine congregations of the 
eventh-day Baptists in England ; but, after all, these 
epresented but a remnant left from the persecutions. 
Some, like Bampfield, had been martyred for their 
rinciples ; others had abjured them under dire com- 
ulsion ; and a very large number had emigrated to 
merica, where their congregations, especially in the 
States of Rhode Island, New Jersey, and New York, 
are very numerous, with various associations, libraries, 
and collegiate institutions of their own, and, indeed, 
a weekly newspaper. Alfred University has been 
organised for the higher education of the youth 
‘of the denomination, ‘There is also a settlement in 
China; the elder of the native Chinese congregation 
at Shanghai and several missionaries are members of 
the Mill-yard congregation, Gradually congregation 
after congregation died out in England, till but a 
mere handful of Seventh-day Baptists are left. Up 
till 1844 there was a congregation in Elden-street, 
Finsbury, which had been founded at Pinner’s Hall 
by Francis Bampfield, the martyr; but on the death 
of Elder Shenstone in that year it was removed to a 
private room in Hoxton, where, after lingering some 
years in increasing security, it at last expired, There 
is still a congregation at Natton, in Gloucestershire, 
between whom and the Mill-yard people a compii- 
cated lawsuit is going on on the question of rights to 
endowments. It would be quite profitless to pronounce 
any opinion upon the questions at issue further than | 
ito draw the broad conclusion that it is probable | 
‘that but for the ancient endowments restricted to the 
|\denomination, the Seventh-day Baptists would have 
\long ere now been extinct in England. But they 
‘have had among them men not unknown in the annals 
‘of our country. Reference has already been made to 
‘Francis Bampfield, and his brother Joseph, the last 
speaker -of the Commonwealth Parliament, was of 
the people, as also was Robert Cornthwaite, Stennett 
the poet, Squire Tempest, an ancestor of the late 
(Dr. Longley, Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Cham- 
berlain, Physician to two of the Stuart Kings, and 
others. 
| ‘The details as to the tenets of the Seventh-day 
‘Baptists, as represented by the Mill-yard congrega- 
tion, may be summarised as follows:—The congre- 


elder,” “Ithad,” he said, “been reserved 


E or modern times to have but one ageeyaree where 
2 Co 12 h to support several |, 


egation is str enou! 
a acity.” Hehimself, we may observe 
ole “ elder’ and nothing 

tion, and his solecism is only | 

ess. Again he repudiated all sympathy with 

‘and denounced the “horrible and blasphe- 

mnies—affecting the 

‘9 still preserved 


acter of Christ, whic 
erature” — 


a 


S 


ore in his con- reat book, the Book of Nature.” It declares, by its 
| account of its jancient motto, quoted from Revelations xiv. 12, that 


gation has always been General Baptist (7.ec., Non- 
Jalvinistic) and ‘Latitudinarian. It professes no 
eed but the Scriptures critically, philologically, 
d rationally interpreted, “with the help of God’s 


it consists of those * who keep the commandments of 
God and the faith of Jesus ;” the observation of the 
Seventh-day Sabbath, the baptism of adult believers 
lonly, followed by the laying on of hands and 

strict communion, the worship of One God, 
jection of hereditary sin, predestination, ani “other 
Galvinistic doctrines; and the utmost tolerance o! 
diversity of opinion on other speculative points o 
theology are the leading doctrines. The Sabbath is| 
observed “ from evening to evening,” and public wor- 
ship twice on Saturdays. Joseph Davis, s nior, who: 
died in the early years of the last century, was 
chief benefactor of the Mill-yard congregation, and 
lies buried in its churchyard. Joseph has leéft be 
hind him a quaint document, called his “ Last Le- 
gacy,” which is a kind of history of the honest man’s 
life, and which is extant in the Mill-yard archives. 
Born at Chipping Norton, in 1627, of Puritan pa- 
‘vents, he himself in early life was a Roundhead, and 
lafterwards Baptist. At the Restoration he was 
linpriadned half-a dozen times over, but finally libe- 
rated from Oxford Guol under the same pardon (dated 
18th September, 1672,) which set free Bunyan and 
ko manv other Protestant Dissenters. Joseph, inthe 


°THE SO-CALLED ATHANASIAN CREED, 
(From the Spectator.) 

Some of our ecclesiastical contemporaries are 
sneering at a vestry for taking up the subject of the 
Athanasian Creed, and requesting the Bishop to take 
any steps in his power for obtaining a discontinuance 
of the use of itin the Liturgy of the Church. Of 
course the sneer proceeds on the ground, as shown in 
a letter in another column from the Vestryman of 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, who brought forward the 
resolution, that vestrymen are not theologians. If, 
however, they are supposed to be theologians enough 
to say the creed and to be saved by it, we suppose 
they must be theologians enough to refuse to Say it 
and be damned by it ; and clearly what a man refuses 
to say at the peril, as many persons believe, of his 
own soul, he is refusing to say on grounds which 
deserve the fullest consideration of the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Church. The taunt that a « green- 
grocer” ought not to dictate to learned theologians 
has in fact no application. What even a greengrocer 
ought above all things to do, is to consider deeply 
what he can say to his God from the bottom of his 
heart, and what he cannot. Ts it possible to conceive 
a piece of Protestant snobbishness so profound as 
the refusal to let a man object to Saying what he 
can’t believe, on the ground that he sells turnips and 
plums? Yet this is, if we understand the critic of 
the Church Times aright, the drift of his very brilliant 
criticism. 

As to the main question at issue, we need not con- 
ceal for a moment that we are heartily at one with 
the Vestrymen of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. We 
hold the so-called Athanasian Creed, though perhaps 
capable, like most other things in the world, of a 
subtle metaphysical defence that might explain away 
its most objectionable features, to be, inits broad and 
general drift, bad theology, bad morals, and bad sense. 
Now, as creeds to be repeated in churches are not 
meant for refined theologians, who can thread their 
way subtly between the Scylla of one false popular 
interpretation and the Charybdis of another, but for 
ordinary persons, greengrocers and parish paupers 
included, who are quite sure to take the sense (or 
nonsense) that seems most near to the plain meaning 
of the words, it is obviously a very great mischief that 
a creed should be especially appointed for those days 
in the year when Christians most earnestly wish to 


unite on the common ground of their faith, 
which {seems to some a mass of contradiction, 
to most men an incarnation of uncharitable pas- 
sion, and to a few the express repudiation of St. 
John’s (which is also the Nicene) theology. It is not 
easy to exhaust the objections to this creed, which, if 
it bears Athanasius’s name at all, might better be 
. called the anti-Athanasian Creed than the Athanasian, 
so open are certain of its dogmatic assertions to an 
interpretation which Athanasius would have earnestly 
repudiated. But its vices may perhaps be reduced 
to four, which seem to usto have the greatest possible 
weight. First, in form, the creed is not a creed, but 
a string of precise dogmas. The value of a creed 
like the Apostles’ and the Nicene, in public worship, 
is, that they are acts of trust, that they express the 
believer's spiritual allegiance to infinite realities— 
| divine Persons—without attempting to abstract out of 
those acts of trust, theoretic propositions which may 
or may not adequately express even for our own time, 
and are very unlikely to do so for the future, the 
true intellectual rationale of the spiritual trust 
declared. Age after age has been able to say, with 
the profoundest fervour, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, our Lord,” or eyen to use the 
fuller and, as we of course admit, more distinctly 
theological language of the Nicene Creed, in which 
adjectives like “light of light,” “very God of very 
God, begotten, not made,” are appended to Christ's 
name, to define more closely the attitude of the per- 
sonal belief in Him,—ages which would have turned 
away, without attaching much reality to it, from the 
dissertational language of so dry a piece of theoretic 
definition as the creed called the Athanasian. It is 
much, very much, to make the believer feel that heis 
not using his intellect mainly, but his spiritual 
faculty of trust mainly and his intellect only in 
subordination to it. The Apostles’ and Nicene Greed 
do this. Bothno doubt involve intellectual judgments, 
and the latter even metaphysical convictions, but in 
both cases the great Objects of faith tower high 
| above the definition of our human thoughts concern- 
ling them, The first thing that strikes the spirit is 
|the divine Person in whom belief is expressed, only 
the second thing, and this quite subordinately, the 
intellectual definition of our own mode of thought 
about Him. Both these creeds therefore are acts of 
worship ; the Athanasian only at best an intellectual 
exercise. Both the former creeds leave so wide an 
intellectual margin of freedom that they might unite 
numbers in all ages in acts of common faith who had 
very different conceptions as to the theological defini- 
tion of some of their thoughts,—the Athanasian is 
one of the most precise pieces of dogmatic logic or 
anti-logic ever invented by the mind of man. On the 
strong ground, then, of creed versus mere dogma, we 
hold that the Athanasian, which is purely a logical 
exercise, has no place whatever in social worship. 
The very form of it excludes it from a true liturgy. 
Tt is not an act of trust, but a controversial state- 
ment; nota spiritual profession, but a feat of intel- 
lectual hair-splitting—in short, a composition ex 
pressly adapted by its form, not to speak yet of its 
substance, not to unite, but to divide. 

Next, the substance of this creed is—at all events 
to the kind of persons expected to join in it, and as 
we believe to everybody—disfigured by self-contradic- 
tion and bad sense. ‘or example, “The Father 
eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal, 
and yet they are not three eternals, but one eternal.” 
What the creed means, we suppose, is that there are 
three eternal persons, and one eternal being in whom 
all these three eternal persons are united, but it 


seeks out needlessly and scandalously the language | 


of contradiction, and gives the impression that in 
the same sense in which they are three, in that 
Same sense also, they are one. We call this a 
scandal, because it forces the sense of self-contra- 
diction needlessly on the ordinary mind with refer- 
ence to sacred subjects, on which mere logic-chop- 
ping is scandalous. Or here, again :—The Father is 
God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God. . 
for like as we are compelled by the Christian verity to 
acknowledge every person by himself to be God and 
Lord, so are we forbidden by the Catholic faith to say 
there be three Gods or three Lords.” We do not call 
attention here to the bad theology of this passage, 
but to its explicit self-contradiction. If each person 
“by himself” is “ God and Lord,” then, as there are 
three persons by themselves, there are in the very 
same sense in which all these words have been 
hitherto used three Gods and-three Lerds. We be- 
lieve the words “by himself” to be bad theology, an 
express contradiction of the Johannian and Nicene 
theology, as well as bad sense. But whether bad 
theology or not, they are bad sense. For a more 


explicit assertion of a proposition in one sentence 


which is denied in the next in the very same sense 
in which it was previously asserted, it is impossible 
to find in any human composition. 


Next, this spurious creed is, as we have said, bad” 
Nothing can be clearer than that the 


theology. 
Nicene Creed and the Gospel of St. John deny the 
equality of the Father and Son in every sense in 


which the word “ equality” has any meaning, “I can 
do nothing of myself,” “I have not spoken of myself,” 


—phrases repeated a score of times in the Gospel,— 
are not words asserting equality. He who can do 
nothing, who has no life, except in obedience and 
filial love, is not, in the common meaning of the 
terms, the equal of Him whose eternal life he shares. 
Our Lord indeed speaks of all men “honouring the 
Son even as they honour the Father,’ but equal 
honour does not imply equality in the object of that 
honour. We honour equally divine perfection in the 
form of Sonship and the form of Fatherhood, but we 


do not call the derived and the underived, the sender | 


and the sent, the fountain of love and the receptive 
life of filial love equal. At least if we do, the word 


in all ordinary senses loses its meaning. Indeed our. 


Lord says expressly, “ the Father is greater than I,” 


not “‘ greater than my: human nature,” but “greater | 


thanI;” and “greater than I” can scarcely mean 
the same as “equal to me.” We feel no doubt that 
the so-called Athanasian Creed is entirely incom- 
patible with the true Athanasian theology. 

But last and worst of all, the Athanasian Creed ig 
bad in its morality. We know that charitable clergy- 
men have pleaded “that it cannot mean that men are 
to “ perish everlastingly” for an intellectual error, 
because it would be so very un-Christian to think so. 
But that is, atall events to all ordinary human under- 
standings, precisely what it says, and continually re- 
iterates. ‘ Whosoever will be saved, before all things 
itis necessary that he hold the Catholic faith ;’— 
“before all things,’ mind,—for instance, before 


“doing the will of my Father which is in heaven,” | 
which our Lord makes the antecedent condition of | 


“knowing of the doctrine whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.” ‘Which faith,’ it 
goes on, as if nervously afraid of underrating 
the magnitude of the stake at issue, “ except 
every one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish eyerlastingly.” Again, after the 
definition of the Trinity, “* He therefore that will be 
saved must thus think of the Trinity.” 
tarians, for instance, “ thus think of the Trinity,” do 
Sabellians, do Arians, does the Greek Church, do 
Swedenborgians? And are not, therefore, all these 
excluded expressly from hope of salvation ? Again, 
“Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salva- 
tion that he also believe rightly the Incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” and then follow definitions 
the rejection of which shuts out most of the old 
classes of heretics und several new ones from hope 
of salvation. And finally, at the close we read, “ This 
is the Catholic faith, which except a man believe faith- 
fully he cannot be saved.” 


Do Uni- | 


Now, whatever modes of 


escape wise and thoughtful and subtle men have in- 


yented from this mesh of intolerance, we assert that 
what it teaches, and must eyer teach to the popular 
mind, is a gospel of damnation, and not a gospel of 
salvation, It damns freely for all sorts of metaphy- 


sical inabilities,—nay, as we believe, for sound sense, — 


divine theology, and the spirit of love. Itis bad enough 
toproclaim damnation atall, But to proclaim damnation 


in the most refined tone of dogmatic controversy, as the — 


¢onsequence of not believing carefully defined logical 
contradictions, to proclaim it on the express ground 
of belief in those words of our Lord which it contra- 
dicts, to proclaim it as your fate because you believe 


that God has sent His Son into the world to save and _ 


not to condemn the world, is a course so flagrantly 
blasphemous that it is a disgrace to any Church which 
adopts it, That our own national Church has retained 
this metaphysical mockery of Christian worship up 
to the present time is at once a proof how silently 
the consciences of men ignore the poison which is 
offered to them, and how inert is their intellect in 
ridding itself of what no longer represents the con- 
victions even of one out of every hundred of English 
Churchmen. We sincerely helieve that at present, 
however, there are many who stay away from the 
morning service on Christmas-day, and Easter and 
Whit Sunday and Trinity Sunday, simply. to avoid a 
barbarous and absurd creed, If yestrymen,—even 
supposing them to include greengrocers,—make the 
first move to rid the Church of this burden round its 
neck, let us follow them heartily, greengrocers or 


<a 


paupers though they be, in their noble work, 
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g. 13, 1870 

2 - 3 Perper’. . 
rom a large number of our usual suppor- 
- the wisdom and diseretion, as well as the 
ble temper and conciliatory policy, with 
he has framed and carried out his Bill. 
jurch has made many sacrifices in order 
§: no obstacle toa really national system, 

sshowna moderate and conciliatory spirit 
# has been met by the extreme Dissen- 
ily with suspicion and sectarian jealousy. 
ich a question as this, if ever, all mere 
ian, self-seeking voices should have been 
din silence. Before long it will be mat- 
34 regret with our own friends that they 
Hot take a larger view in this contro-| 
y§ and give the Government a more gene- 
support. Apart from our own humble 
“fis, the warning voice of Mr, MartTINEAU 
—clarum et insigne nomen—has been 
. against the purely secular system to 
fi the majority of our friends have given 
support. We might have learned a more 
‘ous policy even from the leader of the 
eryative Opposition in the House of 
3 when he said of the Bill, on the se- 
reading, “I confess it contains nume- 
8 provisions with which I am not alto- 
her satisfied, and that it does not contain 
ers which it would be well to introduce ; 
i, in assenting to the second reading and 
ng into committee, I trust we shall show 
r determination to pass a useful measure, 
m at the risk of sacrificing some long- 
stished opinions. I believe we may pass 
neasure which will promote the happiness 
d prosperity of future generations by lay- 
x the foundation of a system of education 
itable to the requirements of a Christian 
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DRESS TO KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 
lhe following Address has been presented to 
Sen from the clergy and ministers of Not- 
sham :— 

Nottingham, June 20, 1870. 
To Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. 
IR,—We, being ministers of the Church of the 
a Jesus Christ in several of its branches in Not- 
‘ham and the neighbourhood, having been invited 
the occasion of your visit to this town, 
interest with which 
have heard of your history and labours in India. 
rejoice that Christian missions have been honoured 
God to liberate so many of our fellow-subjects in 
lia from the superstitious notions of the Vedic 
hand of Hindoo worship, and that you are able 
testify to the helpful influence upon your own mind 
Jour missionaries, and of that Bible which we be- 
ye to be the inspired word of God. 

Wo desire to assure you of the thankfulness with 
ich we have heard-that you have been led to dis- 
+n with us some truths, which we regard as of the 
shest moment; such as the duty of humiliation and 
htrition before God on account of sin, the origin of 
jine life in the free grace of God, and the necessity 
t religious association and public worship fer the 
ltivation of this Divine life. Our deepest sympa- 
ies, moreoyer, are touched by your descriptions of 
at Divine life, as a life of communion with God and 
‘ayerful reliance on Him. Permit us, however, to 
dicate certain fundamental truths to which the 
atholic Church of Christ has continually borne wit-| 
ass, and which we beg with sincere respect, and in 
ie belief that you wish to know our common 
) testify to you. These truths, we assure you, give 
abstantial unity to the Church amid all its outward 
ivisions. 

We believe that God has given us a revelation of 
Tis holy will to certify us concerning our relation to 
im, our duty, and our eternal destiny, amid the 
joubt {and darkness of our own conjectures and 
ears, and that the Holy Scriptures are that Revela- 
ion; that in them we find that law by which is the 
knowledge of sin, and by them alone is revealed that 
3aviour by whom is deliverance from sin. We be- 
lieve that sin is guilt, and needs expiation, and that 
n Jesus Christ alone we have redemption, through 
ais blood, the forgiveness of sins. We believe that 
te Lord Jesus Christ, being God manifest in the 
esh, is man’s sole Redeemer and Lord, and merits 
the absolute trust, 
dience, of. our spirits. 


<> 


the Holy Spirit of God, given by the Father- through 
the mediation of the Son, can we receive real spiri- 
tual life, a right sense of our fallen condition, and a 
true knowledge of Jesus Christ as our Lord and our 
God. er ey 


vital importance, and we beg to assure you that our 
prayers are 
subjects in 
all the truth as it is in Jesus. 


vented by indisposition from acknowledging in 
time your kind address, dated 20th June, which would yet 
reached me in Manchester. 


faith, | 


and demands the absolute obe-| which you consider to be of vital importance, f 
And we believe that only by! which you naturally wish me to’ accept, permit me re- the events of the present campaign. 
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spectfully to state that I cannot subscribe to them, as 
they do not accord with the voice of God in my soul, 
My ideas on these subjects have long since been pub- 
lished, and I do not think it necessary to discuss 
them here. I may, however, simply say that as a 
Theist, I believe in the one living God as my Father 
and Saviour, and I prayerfully rely on His Grace alone 
for my salvation; L need nothing else. I honour 
Ghrist as my Father’s beloyed Son, and I honour all — 
other prophets and martyrs, but I love my God above 
all. There is no name so sweet, so dear as that of 
the Father. The words of wisdom recorded in the 
Gospel and other sacred writings I gratefully a t 
and cherish, but far above all books and outw 
teachings is, I believe, the saving light of truth wh 
God Himself secretly reveals to us in the heart, G 
thank Him that ever since I put my faith in Him, 
He has protected and nourished my soul, and enabled 
me to find abundant light and peace in Him. To 
Him, therefore, I desire to be ever faithful; and I 
hope I shall never renounce His sweet and simple 
religion for the dry and perplexing dogmas of sects 
and churches. As a Theist, I believe in the Father- 
hood of God and also in the Brotherhood of man. 
T cannot become a Sectarian. During my stay in this 
country I have fraternised, as far as possible, with all 
Christian sects without identifying myself with any 
one of them exclusively. Iam most anxious to see 


THE INQUIRER 


These blessed truths we cannot but regard as of 


offered to God that you and our fellow- 
India may be led by the Holy Spirit into 


Francis Morse, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s. 

Henry Wright, M.A., Rector of St. Nicholas. 

Thos. M. Macdonald, M.A., Vicar of Holy 
Trinity. 

Thomas Pyper, M.A., Vicar of New Radford. 

Edward Davies, Rector of Hilford. 

J, MacCarthy, Vicar Designate of St. Sa- 
yiour’s, Battersea Park, late Missionary 
@.M.S. in India. 

Gharles F. Warren, Missionary, C. M. Society. 

W. Grey, Association Secretary, C. M. Society. 

Alexander Johnson, Missionary, C. M. Society. 

George Grewdson, Curate of St. Ann’s. 

J. F. M‘Cullum, M.A., Vicar of New Basford. 

George Brown, M.A., Vicar of Lenton. 

Walter Senior, Chaplain. 

J. Morrison Dixon, Curate of Old Radford. 

Edwin Gyles, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Not- 


tingham. men of all religious denominations in the Hast and 
W. Vincent Jackson, M.A., Incumbent of St. the West unite in a vast Theistic Brotherhood, that 
Stephen’s. they may worship and serve their common Father, 


and find salvation is that universal creed of love to 
God and loyeto man which, according to Jesus Christ, 
is the way to eternal life. 

However unwilling 1 may be to accept the dogmas 
of contending Christian sects, I beg to assure you that 
Tam anxious to imbibe the blessed spirit of truly 
Christian life. I seek Christlike meekness, resigna- 
tion, charity and self-sacrifice ; and so far as these 
may be found in the lives of men and women in this 
Christian country, I shall humbly and thankfully ac- 
cept them for my own and my country’s use. 

With best wishes and prayers for your welfare, and 
for the spiritual union of the East and the West in the 
God of love and holiness,—I remain, ever yours in the 
Universal Brotherhood of Nations, 

Kusuus CHUNDER SEN. 
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Henry J. Tebbutt, M.A., Vicar of St, Ann’s. 

H. C. Ellis, Vicar of St, Saviour’s. 

William Felton, Chaplain of the Borough 
Prison. 

J. Dawson Lewis, B.A., Curate of St. Mary’s. 

Edward Patman, M.A., Curate of St. Luke's. 

¥redk. A. Wodeharp, St. Matthias, Swinton. 

Cowper Johnson, B.A., Curate of St. Mary’s. 

William R. Cripps, B.A., Curate of Lenton. 

Edward Rodgers, Vicar of St. Luke's. 

Thomas Harris Walsh, Vicar of Riddings. 

John Brown Paton, M.A., Tutor of Congre- 
gational Institution. 

Clement Clemance, B.A, Congregational 
Minister. : 

Bobert Dawson, B.A., Congregational Mi- 
nister, St. Ann’s Well. 

William King Vaughan, Congregational Mi- 
nister, Swinton. 

W. Marshall Lemon, Congregational Minister, 
Mansfield. 

James Matheson, B.A. Congregational Mi- 
nister, Nottingham. 

William Woods, Baptist Minister, George- 
street, Nottingham. 

Robert Hobbs, Congregational Minister. 

Thomas ‘Taylor, Congregational Missionary. 

James B. Dougherty, M.A., Presbyterian 
Minister. 

W. M. Parry, Independent Minister. 

Samuel Cox, Baptist Minister. 

Charles Ogden, U. M. Free Church. 

John Jenning Twells, Wesleyan Minister. 

Robert §. Coe, Wesleyan Minister. 

John Hartley, Wesleyan Minister. 

John F. Moor, Superintendent, Wesleyan 
Minister, Halifax-place Chapel. 

Thomas M. Booth, U. M. Free Church. 
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THe UNrrartsn Creep Controvmrsy.—A corre- 
spondent of the WVew York Independent attended the 
Western Unitarian Conference at Gleveland, and 
gives an interesting account of its proceedings, in- 
cluding the following graphic statement :—“ The 
ereed question then came up, and got kicked and 
cuffed and knocked about in a terrible way, scarcely 
anybody appearing in behalf of the poor bantling.”— 
The Christian Register writes :—* After Mr. Hepworth 
has secured acreed for Dr. Dewey, Dr. Walker, Dr. 
Hedge, Dr. Bellows, Dr. Clarke, and Professor Everett, 
perbaps he can be induced to go over to England and 
savé Mr. Martineau, Mr. Gaskell, and Sir John Bow- 
ring from ‘ going under,’ by assisting in the prepara- 
tion of a‘ Statement of Faith’ for them, Two such 
broad missionary fields will challenge his enterprise 
and employ his energies for some time to come.” 

Guartes DicKENS AND THE Baprists.—The New 
York Tribune says :—* The Baptist clergymen who 
met in Boston to protest against the impiety of not 
sending Dickens to hell seem to have had a delightful 
time. The Rev. Dr. Mason objected to the phrase 
‘nal retribution’ of the ~ unbelievers, because 
he did not think it was true, and the Rey. and 
celebrated Mr. Falton replied that Dr. Mason 
find that it was true—which we con- 
sider a very ueat and pretty extinguisher. Then Mr. 
Fulton, who has been kicking the dead lion lustily 
for about three weeks, varied his performance by re- 
peating scandalous stories about living ladies, and 
boasted that he made it his business to €preach hell’ 


(REPLY.) 
London, August 1, 1870. 
Reverend Brethren,—I am very sorry I was pre- 
due 


Ailow me to give you my heartfelt thanks for the 
sympathy and interest you have expressed in me and 
my work in India, Such words of sympathy are in- 
deed peculiarly valuable and encouraging to me as ; Bale ¢ k 
coming from those whose creed is different from |i2 Boston, which we are quite ready to believe. Fi- 
mine. Never before did so many Christian ministers nally it occurred to the brethren that if God mene 
unite in a catholic spirit to declare their hearty appre- to damn Dickens He could do it without their ‘ elp, 
ciation of those high principles of faith, humility, and that the fate of the departed would pupal Yi re 
repentance, and prayer which constitute the essence be changed by any influence their eee ts cou 
of the religion I profess, and of that life of commu- | bring to bear—even though they should pass a re- 
nion with God in which I and my fellow Theists in solution unanimously ; so the meeting adjourned, 
Tndia seek and find purity and peace. I rejoice and | Lt was a lamentable affair all through, but if regret 
feel thankful that you freely recognise religious truths nothing about it so much as that Dickens had not an 
and sentiments in those who do not belong to your opportunity to describe it, és savited 
sect. And I sincerely trust such liberal spirit will| TH® Rev. Dr. Exior, of St. Lonis, has been invite 


prevail in larger measure among all sections of the | to preach the opening setmon al the National Unita- 
Christian community, and draw them into more | tian Conference to be held in New York next October, 
friendly intercourse with each other and with other and has signified his acceptance of the invitation. 
religious denominations. F AcoorDINnG to the Atheneum Herr Gustav Freytag 
‘As regards the peculiar doctrines of your Church, | is one of the four German writers who are allowed to 
and | accompany the Prussian armies, in order to chronicl> 
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since, that the introduction of the Athanasian Creed consequently next dwells on the Meaning of these 
into the public services of the Church was in direct | words in the Greck and Latin. The word “ sub. 


CREED. 

_ . The Contemporary Review of this month ig en- 
riched by an elaborate article on the Athanasian 
reed, from the pen of the Dean of Westminster. 
) is an almost exhaustive compendium of the his- 
Bical and dogmatic questions connected with this 
_ Creed ; and we can hardly render a better service 

to our readers than by placing before them as full 
utline as our limits will permit. 
a INTRODUCTORY, 
There are certain documents in ecclesiastical lite- 
ure which have a living history of their own, in- 
esting and instructive, even irrespectively of their 
ents. One such is the confession of faith ya- 
own as the Hymn Quicunque Vult, the 
on of the Catholic Faith,” or “the Creed 
of St. Athanasius.” It has in this year reached, as 
regards the Chirch of England, what must be re- 
‘garded by all as a critical moment in its existence, 
Tt has been the subject of innumerable letters of 
attack and defence in public journals. It is well 
known to have been discussed in a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Crown for considering the Rubrics of 
the Church. It has been the subject of elaborate 
criticism and Suggestion, as well from those who ad- 
mire it, as from those who depreciate it, 

Under these circumstances a short review of its 
main characteristics may be desirable. 

I. Its first reception and actual use in Christen- 
dom is one of the most remarkable instances of those 
literary mistakes which have exercised so great an 
influence over the history of the Chureh, It is to be 
classed in this respect with the works of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, which formed the basis of the popu- 
lar notions of the Celestial Hierarchy; with the 
false Decretals of the early Popes, 
rors, which formed the basis of the 


those other documents, i 
then, when that shadow was exorcised by the spell 
of critical inquiry, still retained the place which it 
had won under false pretences. Through the Middle 
Ages it was always quoted as his work. At the time 
of the Reformation, the name of the champion of 
Christian orthodoxy still dazzled the vision of the 
Reformers. In the Augsburg Confession, and in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, in the Belgic and in the Bohe- 
Mian Confessions, in the “ Ecclesiastical Polity ” of 
Hooker, it is unhesitatingly received as the “ Creed 
of St. Athanasius.” No One at that time entertained 
any doubt of its authorship. The very year of its 
composition was fixed; the very hole in the Abbey 
of S. Maximin, near the Black Gate of Trevyes, was 
pointed out as the Spot where Athanasius had written 
it in the concealment of his western exile. Yet it is 
now known with absolute certainty not only that 
Athanasius never did write it, but never could have 
written it. The language in which it is composed 
was probably unknown to him. We shall See, as we 
proceed, that the terminology which it employs was 
condemned by him, Tt contains at least one doc- 
trine which he would have repudiated, But just as 
some of the writings of Pelagius have been preserved 


faith 
as has been often re- 


mummers of the northern peasantry, has achieved 
this yet more important triumph. By the magic of 
his name this confession, of unknown origin and 
ambiguous character, found its way into the Western 
kept alive and retained a 
after its real character had 
This curious tale has a double 
noral. On the one hand, it shows the marvellous 
ower which the mere name of a great man can 
Xercise long after the contests in which he was en- 
‘aged are dead and buried—long after the Church, 
f which he was the head and chief ornament, has 
een separated from the Churches which make it 
heir boast to claim his work as theirown. On the 
ther hand, this circumstance may reconcile its 
fanchest adherents rhore easily to dealing freely 
but for the belief in 


now that its un-Athanasian origin is proved, the 
It wa 
urge 


}}phant pean: there is 


contravention of the 
Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
penalties, the composition or publication of any other 
Creed than the Nicene. 
Creed was believed tobe by Athanasius himself, it might 
possibly have been Supposed that, having been writ- 
ten before those decrees, 
tion. That can no longer be maintained, since its 
later authorship has been 
who attach any importance to the decrees of General 
Councils, the argument 
But even without regard 


A book may be anonymous and yet be 
But then the proofs of 
its truth and inspiration must be very strong. An 
institution may have been founded On error, and yet 
be worth preserving for its general beneficence. But 


. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP, 

The Dean then discusses 
authorship of the Creed. 
the Prayer-book 
into the Rubrics an expression of dissatisfaction 
‘‘ commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius ”— 
which they could not venture to insert in the 
Articles :— 

From that time Scholars, whilst unanimous in dis- 
avowing its Athanasian authorship, have been en. 
gaged in the hitherto fruitless search after its un- 
known composer, Quesnel conjectured that it wag 
the work of the African Bishop Vigilius, of Thapsus, 
A.D. 484, chiefly from his reputation for passing off 
his own works under fictitious names, Waterland, led 
by the apparent absence of allusion to Nestorius, and 
yet distinct reference to Apollinarius, and also think- 
ing that it was founded on Augustine's treatise on 
the Trinity, ascribed it to Hilary of Arles, a.p, 499. 
Mr. Harvey, believing that it was written. prior to 
Augustine’s treatise, and judging, not unwarrantably, 
from its denunciation of everything approaching to 
Apollinarianism, that it was composed by some one 
who was accused of that heresy, and took this un- 
generous mode of expurgation (to which we shall 
hereafter recur), refers it to Victricius, Bishop of Rouen, 
AD. 401, and thinks that the title of « Athanasian ” 
came by mistake from the name of Anastasius, the 
Pope before whom Victricius defended himself, A 


stave question hes recently been: Started by Mr. 
in the absence of any certain in- | j 


Ffoulkes, whether, 
dications of an earlier date, it is not of the time of 
Charlemagne, Tt is then that we have the first posi- 
tive proofs of its appearance in any manuscript autho- 
rities, and unquestionably it bears a striking resem- 
blance to the style of theological expositions put 
forth by that energetic Prince. “ This is the Catho- 
lic Faith,” says Charlemagne, in his own paraphrase 
of the Apostles? Creed, “ which everyone keeping 


-| whole and undefiled shall have everlasting life,” 


-THE CREED A WAR-SoNna, 

The Dean characterises the Creed ag a trium- 

a poetic fire in its vitals ; 
there are the elements of strophe and antistrophe, 
chorus and counter-chorus; but the polemic sub- 
stance has been too strong for the poetic form :— 

The Creed is, in Spite of its harmonious rhythm, 
intensely and (as we shall see in speaking of the 
damnatory clauses) bitterly controversial. If it be a 
“ war-song,” the war is more evident in it than the 
Song. It isa‘symbol” in the Sense of a military 
watchword more than in the Sense of a Christian 
pass-word. In comparison with the Apostles’, or 
with the Nicene, Creed, it is evident that every sen- 
tence has been put together with the view of com- 
bining the utmost amount of purely abstract matter 
with the least amount of infusion from history or 
morals. When at the close of the Creed we drop 
from its own statements into those simple clauses 
which are borrowed from the earlier confessions, we 
Seem to have passed from the yortex of a whirlpool 
into the back-water of a still lake, 


“ SUBSTANCE ” Anp * PERSON.” 
The argument of the Creed chiefly turns on the 
distinction between two words translated in the 
English “substance” and ‘* person.” The Dean 


the English word “ essence,” But 
‘substantia ” and “ substance” would, i 
their obvious, 
equivalents of the Greek word hypostasis, which in 


and “substance ” are here 
These words, ‘ 
anathema of the Nicene Council are declared to 
be equivalent, are the very words which in the 
Athanasian Creed are exact antitheses. On the 
distinction between the two, as on two opposite 
poles, the whole controversy of the Creed rolls, 
So that we have this Singular result :—* Whereas 
in the early days of Athanasius it would haye been 
heresy to divide the hypostasis, in the Athanasian 
Creed it is heresy not to divide it. Whereas in. 
the time of Athanasius it was heresy to say that 
Person (Aypostasis) and Substance (ousia) were dif- 
ferent, in the Athanasian Creed it ig heresy to say 
that they are the same,” The question is still 
further complicated by the change in meaning of 
the Latin word « persona” which was used to 
translate the Greek word « hypostasis,” while the 
English word « person” now means something 
different both from the Latin and the Greek equi- 
valents, Persona ig ‘a mark, a character,” and 
only by degrees has the word been transformed 
into the modern universal meaning of a separate 
individual. Yet this latter is unquestionably the . 
only idea formed of the-word as used in the Atha. 
nasian Creed not only by the uneducated, but even 
by the well-instructed: Canon Liddon, in hig 
‘“* Bampton Lectures,” tells us that the term “ Per_ 
son” cannot be employed to denote the distinctiong 
in the Godhead without considerable intellectual 
caution. Even a deeply-learned theologian, Dean 
Stanley observes, has been known to make it a 
Serious charge against another theologian equall 
learned that he did not believe the third “* Per. 
son” of the Trinity to be “a Separate Being ;” 
whereas, in fact, to believe any one of the ‘+ Per. 
sons” to be “a Separate Being,” ag far as the 
Godhead ig concerned, is in direct 
to the ancient meaning of the word. The Dean 
draws from this confusing controversy, in which 
even the most “ orthodox 
involved in heresy, the following conclusions : — 


of sacred terminology 
is in itself exceedingly interesting, and the study of 
theological investi= 


time. It may be that the change 
of the words is of 


of the m eaning 


or attach ideag 
they represented in 
3 if the chief words em. 
with considerable intellee. 
use of public dogmatic 
Statements on these subjects must be estimated ac- 
No doubt there are many statements 
misunderstood, or understood — 
a mixed congregation; and 
this is one of the Many proofs of the infinite varia~ 
of theological truth. But if? 
there is a supreme importance in using these words,” 
truths in question (and we: 
that the author of the Creed 
certainly was of that opinion), then there is a maui- 
almost be said absurdity—in 
putting in the mouths of ordinary people expressions 
Which they are not only sure to understand amiss, 
but which are actually so misunderstood by hundreds 
every time they are spoken: 
usually suggest no ideas at all; but (to use the lan- 
guage of an able writer on the subject)—“ Tf an 


meaning, he ‘probably understands ‘substance’ in 
person ’ in the sense of in« 
by the very Creed, which is 
to preserve him from error, into the two gravest of 
all heresies with respect to the Godhead; that the 


‘ 


“ 


needless and futile. 


‘are even more peculiarly characteristic of it than 


neath these various forms there may be discerned 
one or more great truths. But these truths may be, 
‘and in fact have been, expressed by forms of words, 
exactly inverting the order and meaning of those 
used in the Creed of St. Athanasius. If, on the other 
hand, as Dr, Newman says of the same words used in 
another sense in the original Creed of Nicma, “ pea- 
sants are bound to believe them as well as contro- 
versialists,” it would seem’ that unless the peasant 
has some chance of knowing what it is that they in- 
tend to teach, it is hardly right to enforce them upon 
his belief under a threat of the most dreadful penal- 
ties; at any rate such a threat becomes absolutely 
useless, if he dces not know to what precise crime 
they ave intended to apply. — 


THE DAMNATORY CLAUSES. 

We come now to the parts of the Creed which 
its poetic rhythm or its dogmatic statements—its 
«¢damnatory clauses ;”— 


They are peculiar to this Creed in more Senses 
than one. Itis true that anathemas were appended 
to the original Nicene Creed, and are still appended 
to every dogma issued by the Roman Catholic Church; 
put these anathemas have been gradually left more 
and more in the background. The Nicene ana- 
themas appear, indeed, if ever the Nicene Creed is 
recited in its original form. In the Orthodox Greek 
Church they were, as far as appears, repeated for the 
last time at the Council of Chalcedon, and they are 
probably still to be found in the heretical Churches 
of Kurdistan and of Egypt. But inasmuch as the 
Chalcedonian Fathers adopted in its place the Creed 
(as it is generally believed) of the Council of Con- 
stantinople, and inasmuch as in the orthodox Hast 
and the whole Western Church that Creed took the 
place, and usurped the name, of the Nicene Creed, 
the anathemas silently dropped.’ The reason, per- 
haps, why they had never been appended to that en- 
larged form was, that it was not really the work of 
the General Council, but rather of some individual 
theologian—whether Epipbanius or Gregory of Nyssa, 
who, influenced by milder temperament or by the 
feeling that he had not adequate authority, declined 
to insert them. The Apostles’ Creed—perhaps for a 
similar reason—viz., that it never was confirmed by 
a Gouncil—has never had the anathemas at all. The 
Athanasian Creed, therefore (if we except the con- 
fessions of the Coptic and Nestorian Churches, 
which, as has been already- noticed, are believed still 


‘to us the anathemas of the Nicene Creed), is the 
only public confession of faith to which such curses 


are now attached. ; 

But the peculiarity of the Athanasian anathemas 
is more remarkable yet. They are not, as in the 
case of the old Nicene Creed, appended as a mere 
separable adjunct, but are firmly incorporated at the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of the Creed, 
so as to form its most prominent features, both to 
the eye and to the ear. Its very title is taken, 


not from the truths which it proclaims, but for 


the miseries which it invokes on those who deny 
them, It is not the “Credo” but the “ Quicunque 
Vult”* And further, these denunciations, unlike the 
anathemas of the Nicene Creed or of modern dog- 
mas (which are contained in a single word, and that 
an execedingly general one), are stated with the ut- 
most particularity, and applied with the utmost uni- 
versality. Instead of the vague expression, “the 
Church anathematises,” which might, perhaps, mean 
no more than a temporal and temporary excommuni- 
cation, is the awful phrase, “ He shall without doubt 
perish everlastingly.” Instead of the indefinite ex- 
pression, “Let him be anathema,” is the extreme 
and penetrating individualisation, “ Whosoever will be 
saved,” “ Every one shall perish.” Instead of the 
reference to the Creed generally, is the particularisa- 
tion of every part of it: “ Which unless a man do 
keep whole and undefiled ;” “in all things, as is afore- 
said,” “ necessary to everlasting salvation that he be- 
lieve rightly ;” and the repetition of the corresponding 
phrases at each turn of the Creed, as has been well 
said, clenches and nails every single part together 
into one indissoluble whole. | 


In a note to this passage the Dean caustically ob- 
serves :—‘‘ It would surely be a better plan that 
the Creed should always be recited in the original 
language. If unintelligible it would then, at any 
rate, not be misleading !” 

Whether the Creed was composed in the fifth 


century or the eighth, anathemas expressed the! 


familiar memorial of the old days of fierce haters 


THE INQUIRER. 


feeling of many of the ablest theologians of the 
time, that formal orthodoxy was the indispensable 
passport to salvation—formal heresy the inevitable 
forerunner of everlasting destruction. ‘‘ If it dis- 
appears we shall have lost, for good or evil, a 
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dividuals to whom a special animosity may be felt 
The modern Unitarian may have but little really in 
common with the old Alexandrian Arius. The mo- 
dern philosophic theologian may have but little in 
common with the old African Sabellius. But the 
names of Arian and Sabellian still linger, and who- 
ever is connected by party warfare with one or other 
of those ill-fated titles, is in such party warfare 
brought within the condemnation of the Creed. 
Therefore it has been thought a matter for “ deep 
lamentation ” that one who holds the opinions of Mil- 
ton, of Sir Isaac Newton, and of Channing, should 
join in any good work or word with his Christian 


and plain speakers.” 


It is also a relic of times before the modern con- 
troversies which distract the Church had sprung up. 
It defines carefully what is and, therefore, what is 
not the Catholic faith. It declares that heresy con- 
sists in denying or modifying certain expressions 
which it states to be absolutely essential respecting 
the three Hypostases and the One Substance of the 
Divine Being. According to the Athanasian Creed, 
Pelagianism is not contrary to the Catholic Faith, 
nor any of the numerous theories that have sprung 
up, on one side or the other, respecting Justification. 
Nor, again, is any theory respecting Biblical Inspira- 
tion, or respecting the Atonement, or respecting Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, or respecting the Real Pre- 
gence, or respecting the Sacraments at all, reckoned 
by the Athanasian Creed as parts “of the Catholic 
Faith.” If, on one side, this venerable confession 
may be harsh and severe, and, on another side, 
meagre and defective, yet, on another, it is (when 


brethren, Therefore it was that an eminent prea 
pea 


has recently declared that Sabellians, in his judg- 
ment, would in the other world “ be in quite a diffe. i] 


Therefore it was expected, almost wished, that a — 
frightful, sudden death, such as that which befell 
Arius in the streets of Constantinople, would be in- 
flicted on an eminent scholar who had come to take 
his part in making better understood the Holy Serip- 
tures, and in kneeling with his brethren round tha 
table of their common Lord, 


THE OREED A SCANDAL. 


nchet 


rent condition from those who are not Sabellians.” — 


viewed from a liberal point of view) more tolerant and 
comprehensive than many modern confessions. 


The Dean repeats, what he has often before 
said, that the Church of England is the only 


Church in Christendom where the Athanasian 


Creed is ordered to be recited publicly in mixed 
congregations. In the Roman Church, which limits 
its recitation, as a general rule, to conventual and 
monastic worship, it is never, or hardly ever, re- 


cited in public. It is never recited in the Eastern 
Churches, which, so far as they receive it at all, 
only receive it with one of its chief Articles omit- 
ted, and as a private act of devotion. It is never 
recited in the Lutheran, Belgic, or Bohemian 
Churches, which retain it in their confessions of 
faith, nor in the Reformed Churches of France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, which have not re- 
ceived it in any sense, nor even in the most highly 
Orthodox of the Nonconformist Churches in Eng- 
land, or the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, 


It is, moreover, formally rejected both from the 


Thirty-nine Articles and the Liturgy of the Ame- 


rican Episcopal Church, with which the English 


Church is in full communion. 


THE CREED AND UNITARIANS. 

The Dean quotes with approval Dr. Donaldson, 
as maintaining, in his ‘‘ Christian Orthodoxy,” 
that modern thought of all kind on this question, 
whether philosophical or theological, whether Ra- 
tionalist or Unitarian, is altogether outside, and 
beyond the propositions contained in the Creed, 
or if within them at all, rather favoured than 
otherwise. Dr. Price, the eminent Arian minister 
of the last century, used to say of the Athanasian 
Creed, that it was but “ Socinianism disguised.” 
Tt seems a paradox ; but the Dean maintains that 
from his point of view there is some ground for 
the remark :— 


The truths concerning the Unity of God which 
Unitarianism teaches are taught by the Creed with 
a force and clearness which cannot be mistaken, The 
truths concerning the distinctions in the Godhead 
which Trinitarianism teaches are taught by the Creed 
in words which, as we have seen, have changed their 
meaning with each succeeding age, and which by 
those who defend them are accepted only “ with con- 
siderable intellectual caution,” or with a reservation 
that ‘nothing at all is known” of their true mean- 
ing. And so it has come to pass that whilst the 
Athanasian anathema fails to hit those whom its ad- 
mirers desire it to hit, it strikes with its whole se- 
verity those whom they wish to accept. 


Referring, in a subsequent page, to the damna- 
tory clauses, we read :— 

Wherever a strong reason exists to exclude any 
particular class from their Operation, as is the case 
at present in regard to the feeling of English High 
Churechmen towards the Eastern Church, every nerve 
is strained to evacuate their significance. So, again, 
no one thinks of applying them to those vast num- 
bers of innocent English men, women, and children 
who, by the misapprehension of the terms them- 
selves of the Athanasian Creed, fall into the very 
errors which it denounces. But although this reser- 
vation implies a general disbelief in the damnatory 
clauses, they do, nevertheless, not only retain by the 
very force and plainness of their language, their own 
hard, fast line, but, in fact, are still kept, “like sleep- 
ing lions to be rattled up” when there is occasion to 


bring them into play against particular classes or in- 


To any one who accepts the damnatory clauses 
in their full sense, or is influenced by their inten- 
tion, it is only natural, adds the Dean, that the 
persons against whom they are believed to be di- 
rected should be viewed with unspeakable horror : 


A man, of whom we are unhesitatingly able to say 
that, “he shall, without doubt, perish everlastingly,” 
must be the most miserable of human beings—to be 
avoided, not only in sacred, but in common inter- 
course, as something too awful to be approached or 
spoken of, 

It is unquestionable, therefore, that, with all the 
advantages which this Creed may possess, it has been 
a burden and a scandal far beyond any use which 
even its most devoted admirers can claim for it. 
Without going back to the earlier days of Chilling- 
worth, Baxter, or Tillotson, when the conscience of 
the English Church and nation was first roused 
against it, there is hardly a young man who has en- 
tered Holy Orders in these later days that has not at 
some time or other been exercised concerning its 
public use. Itis certain that many of its most ar 
dent defenders have as little belief in its damnatory 
clauses as it most serious opponents. However 
much they may apply them to this or that obnoxious 
individual, they have ceased to apply them generally. 
No English clergyman will apply them to the Greek 
Church or to the American; some even refuse to call 
them “damnatory ;’ some call them “ warning 
clauses ;” some even go so far as to call them sal. 
vation” clauses. 

There is, therefore, no single school in which arelaxa- 
tion of its use could fairly be regarded as a grievance. 
All are alike pledged to allay the scandal which all 
feel, though they may differ as to the means of re- 
moving it. All alike deny its obvious meaning. 
None wish to retain its general use, except under in- 
terpretations far more strained than they apply to 
any other part of public worship. The objection to 
it may have assumed an exaggerated importence in 
the minds of some, but it has certainly been, of all 
the stumbling-blocks in the services of the English 
Church, the first andforemost. . . + + - 
It is sometimes said that the scruples of individuals 
cannot be taken into account in large societies, and 
that individual protests are of no avail against a 
powerful majority. In the present case it is not 
without importance to observe that the scruples of 
individuals have come to represent the feeling of the 
nation, and that the small minority has become an 
overwhelming majority. What may be the ultimate 
issue of the question remains to be seen. The Creed 
itself may be long retained as a singular and inte- 
resting monument of feelings long gone by, and of 
an endeavour to state great Biblical traths in the 
logical forms of an earlier age. But the admissions 
of its defenders have inflicted on its authority and on 
its enforced public use a blow which it can never re- 
cover; and it is not too much to hope that, whilst 
every care is taken not rudely to shoék the associa- 
tions of those who cling to it asa yenerable relic of 
former times, and who believe it to be a bulwark of 
doctrines, dear to Christian hearts, the conscience of 
the English Church will by some means be relieved 
of what has long been felt to be a heavy burden, and 
the aspirations of Jeremy Taylor and Tillotson, of 
Baxter and of Arnold, will be at last fulfilled. 


Deen anal 
———— 


Tr is announced that the Protestant G@eumenical 
Council, which was to have been held at New York 
this autumn, will probably be postponed on account 
of the war, 


: 
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Rebfews. 


Religi ‘fe in Germany during the Wars of 
HA sei By William Baur. Two Vols. 


London: Strahan, 1870. 


war 


in reality, to preserve the inviolability and 
2 of ire patent soil. The English 
er is introduced by an excellent English 
ation to a series of historical and biogra- 
sketches, the object of which is to give a 


ure of the religious life of Germany during 


> present King of Prussia headed the great na- 


~ tional uprising against the supremacy of the 


uncle of the present Emperor of the French, 
‘The main object of the work is, by these sketches 
of some of the eminent statesmen, theologians, 
and writers of the period, to illustrate the pro- 
foundly religious aspect of the revolt against Na- 
poleon, and its beneficial result in elevating the 
character of the nation, and inspiring it with a 
nobler and more ardent patriotism. Apart from 
this special purpose, many of the biographical 
sketches have an intrinsic interest of their own, 
and introduce to the English reader many il- 
lustrious Germans of whom they know little more 
than the name. The translator, Miss Jane Sturge, 
who has produced an effective and readable work, 
expresses the hope that these sketches will ex- 
tend an interest in German life and character, 
and thereby contribute something towards dimi- 
nishing our “aecht Brittische Beschranktheit,” 
genuine British narrowness. But we must not 
forget that there is such a thing as German nar- 
rowness and “ Philistinism” as well as English, 
and that the one may be just as misleading as the 
other. ‘These historical sketches are not without 
value, but it is necessary to warn the reader that 
they are written from a one-sided point of view, 
and in the interests of a narrow literal orthodoxy, 
which has little in harmony with the higher ten- 
dencies of the German mind. The author is a 
clergyman, we believe, of the Lutheran Church, 
and he seems to judge persons and events ex- 
clusively from a Lutheran point of view. The 
lesser and more orthodox personages of his work 
he evidently appreciates, and gives faithful and 
sympathetic sketches of their career; but the great 
names of Schleiermacher, Fichte, and Arndt ap- 
pear almost dwarfed in these pages; and did we 
not know them from other sources we should have 
but a faint conception of the real greatness of their 
characters, and the extent of their influence, in 
promoting the new religious movement of German 
thought, The main purpose of the writer is in- 
dicated in the following passage from his intro- 
duction :— 

In the middle of the last century the ancient or- 
thodoxy had fallen into a state of torpor; the pietistic 
circles kept strictly to themselves; a new spirit had 
arisen, the spirit of free investigation, which was to 
be applied alike to every subject; history and divine 
revelation were to be judged by the rules of reason. 
These influences came from France and England, 
where they had long been secretly at work. The 
German literature of the period was gradually per- 
vaded by this modern enlightenment, The ancient 
and external principles upon which human life must 
rest were discarded. At the end of the century the 
religious life of Germany was asleep. Heartfelt 
faith was superseded by mere superficial belief, true 
morality by a spurious code of morals. History 
teaches us that Germany at once lost sight of her 
Christian and of her national calling; that she was 
chastised at once for this twofold sin; that she came 
forth after the chastisement inspired by the earnest 
desire to nourish both her religion and patriotism 
from life-giving springs. The period during which 
this chastisement, repentance, and return took place 
is so important to our national life—the moment 
when God granted it to us again after the defeat of 
the French is so interesting a one—that we wish to 
preserve an historical memorial of it, in the hope 
that we may thence derive courage and zeal for the 
work of Christian and national revival which is so 
much needed again. 

In subsequent chapters tho” author describes 
the religious declension of Germany at the end of 
the last century, to which he somewhat superfi- 
cially attributes the national disruptions in the 
time of Napoleon, the fall of Prussia, and the hu- 
miliation of the whole people. Then follows the 
familiar,account of the uprising of the whole na- 
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This book comes before us at a very appropriate 
time, just as Germany is again engaged in a 
with its old traditional enemy, on behalf, not 
of its national honour, wrongfully assailed, 


Wars of Independence, when the father of 
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tion—not as the author seems to believe, on ac- 
count of the infusion of a new religious life, but 
simply on account of the calamities which befell 
the French army in the retreat from Russia. A 
rapid sketch is given of the eminent generals and 
statesmen under whom the War of Independence 
was fought—Bliicher, Gneisenau, Stein, and Scha- 
rnhost—including laudatory tributes to various 
members of the Royal family. The greater part 
of the work, however, consists of biographical 
sketches of Arndt, Schleiermacher, Steffens, 
Fichte, Claudius, Jung, Stilling, Perthes, and 
other less eminent theologians and writers, in 
which we find little that is new to the student of 
German history and literature, and more of the 
“ pietistic” tone than is in harmony with some 
at least of the personages described. The writer 
is evidently incapable of appreciating the real 
significance of Rationalism, and the unquestion- 
able influence it has exercised on the German 
mind, even on those who haye no sympathy with 
its mere negations. His book is characterised by 
an earnest spirit of piety and a fervent patriotism 
which is singularly in harmony with the great 
events in which his country is again taking so 
prominent a part. It has little else to recommend 
it to notice. = 
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Lectures on Art, delivered before the University 
of Oxford. By John Ruskin, M.A. London: 
Macmillan. 1870. 

The Seven Lectures comprised in this very at- 
tractive little volume are, we believe, the first 
lectures on the Fine Arts ever delivered at the 
University of Oxford. The course owes its foun- 
dation to the munificence of Mr, Slade, who has 
recently established an Art Professorship simul- 
taneously at three great seats of learning. 

Mr, Ruskin’s Inaugural Lecture is a general 
survey of the purpose and advantages of the study 
of art in the curriculum of the University. Art, 
he declares, can have but three functions—the 
awakening of the religious sentiment in man, per- 
fecting their ethical state, and rendering them 
material service. 

The second Lecture treats of ‘The Relation 
of Art to Religion.” Here Mr. Ruskin warns his 
hearers of two perils against which they have es- 
pecially to guard :— : 

In these days you haye to guard against the fatalist 
darkness of the two opposite prides; the Pride of 
Faith, which imagines that the Nature of the Deity 
can be defined by its convictions; and the Pride of 
Science, which imagines that the Energy of Deity 
can be explained by its analysis, 

Of these, the first, the Pride of Faith, is now, as it 
has been always, the most deadly, because the most 
complacent and subtle—because it invests every evil 
passion of our nature with the aspect of an angel of 
light, and enables the self-love, which might other- 
wise have been put to wholesome shame and the 
cruel carelessness of the ruin of our fellow-men, 
which might otherwise have been warmed into human 
love, or at least checked by htiman intelligence, to 
congeal themselves into the mortal intellectual dis- 
ease of imagining that myriads of the inhabitants of 
the world for four thousand years have been lett to 
wander and perish, many of them everlastingly, in’ 
order that, in fulness of time, divine truth might be 
preached sufficiently to ourselves, with this farther 
ineffable mischief for direct result, that multitudes of 
kindly-disposed, gentle, and submissive persons, who 
might else by their true patience have alloyed the 
hardness of the commion crowd, and by their activity 
for good balanced its misdoing, are withdrawn from 
all such true service of man that they may pass the 
best part of their lives in what they are told is the 
service of God; namely, desiring what they cannot 
avoid, and reflecting on what they cannot understand, 
This, I repeat, is the deadliest ; but for you, under 
existing circumstances, it is becoming daily, almost 
hourly, the least probable form of pride. That which 
you have chiefly to guard against consists in the 
over-valuing of minute though correct discovery ; the 
groundless denial of all that seems to you to have 
been groundlessly affirmed; and the interesting your- 
selves too curiously in the progress of some scientific 
minds, which in their judgment of the Universe can 
be compared to nothing so accurately as to the wood- 
worms in the panel of a picture by some great painter, 
if we may conceive them as tasting with discrimina- 
tion of the wood, and with repugnance of the colour, 
and declaring that even this unlooked-for and unde- 
sirable combination is a normal result of the action 
of molecular Forces. 


We must quote also a passage from the same 
lecture on the marked tendency of the Catholic 
ascetic type of piety to dwell upon the purely phy-! 
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sical aspect of the sufferings of Christ—a morbid 
view largely favoured in the Ritualistic manuals of 
devotion :— 5 

The effect of this realistic art on the religious mind 
of Europe varies in scope more than any other art 
power; for, in its higher branches, it touches the 
most sincere religious minds, affecting an earnest 
class of persons who cannot be touched by merely 
poetical design; whilst in its lowest, it addresses 
itself not only to the most vulgar desires for religious 
excitement, but to the mere thirst for sensation of 
horror which characterises the uneducated orders; 
and not merely to the thirst for horror, but to the 
strange love of death, as such, which in Catholic 
countries shows itself peculiarly by the endeavour to 
paint the images in the chapels of the sepulchre so 
as to look deceptively like corpses, The same mor- 
bid instinct has also affected the minds of many 
among the more imaginative and powerful artists 
with a feverish gloom which distorts their finest 
work; and, lastly—and this is the worst of all its 
effects—it has occupied the sensibility of Christian 
women universally in lamenting the sufferings of 
Christ instead of preventing those of his people, 

When you go abroad (for to the honour of the 
English Church she has never thus appealed to the 
madneés or dulness of her people) observe the sculp- 
tures and paintings of every rank in art, in every 
chapel and cathedral, and by every mountain path, 
which represent the agonies of the Passion of Christ, 
and try to form some estimate of the efforts made, 
since the twelfth century, to wring out of the hearts 
of women the last drops of pity that could be excited 
for this merely physical agony. 

Try to conceive the time and emotion wasted by 
the tender and delicate women of Christendom in 
thus picturing to themselves, under the influence of 
such imagery, the bodily pain, long since passed, of 
One Person, and then try to estimate what might 
have been the better result for the righteousness and 
felicity of mankind if these same women had been 
taught the deep meaning of the last words spoken by 
their Master to those who had ministered to him of 
their substance, “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren,” ' 

If they had been taught to measure with their 
pitiful thoughts: the tortures of battle-fields, the 
slowly-consuming plagues of death in the starving 
children and wasted age; of the innumerable deso. 
late those battles left; nay, in our own times of 
peace, the agonies of unourtured, untaught, un- 
helped creatures, awaking at the grave’s edge to 
know how they should have lived. . . , These— 
you who would fain have wept at His feet, or stood 
by His Cross—these you have always with you; Him 
you have not always. The wretched in death you 
have always with you, and the brave and good in life 
you have always; these also need help; these also 
claim to be thought for and remembered, instead 
of serving with the best of our hearts and minds 
some dear or sad fantasy which we had made for 
ourselves, whilst we disobey the present call of The 
Master who is not dead, nor now fainting under His 
Cross, but requiring us to take up ours. 


The Third Lecture, on ‘The Relation of Art 
to Morals,” shows how the conscientious practice 
of art refines the life of the artist. The Fourth 
Lecture is devoted to “‘ The Relation of Art to 
Use,” and the remaining three contain highly 
characteristic and most eloquent remarks on 
“Love,” “Light,” and ‘“ Colour.” 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


An Inquiry Concerning the Origin of Christianity. 
By ©.C. Hennell (‘Trubner. 1870).—This is a cheap 
People’s Edition of a well-known work, published as 
early as 1838, before the celebrated “ Leben Jesus”? 
of Strauss. Mr. Hennellis one of the earliest and 
most learned of the modern school of English Ra- 
tionalism, and his work is a model of calm judicial 
inquiry anticipating many of the critical results of 
later German and English scholars, In connec- 
tion with it should be read the admirable reylew 
by Mr. Thom, which appeared, if wé ‘remember 
aright, in one of the earlier numbers of the 
Prospective Review. The present volume includes 
also “ Christian Theism,” by the same author, which 
was written with the view of showing the direc: 
tion which the religious sentiments of men may be 
expected to take after the relinquishment of their 
belief in miraculous revelation. Mr, Hennell writes 
in a clear and eloquent style, and always out of the 
falness of knowledge. ‘here is much to be learhed 
from his books, even by those who reject, as we do; 
his principal conclusions. 
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Ki “wholly fruitless, and that the kingdom of God is to be 
if established not by slaying, but by transfiguring the 
i world. cee 
Roman Catholicism is fruitful of saints; butif what 
wwe have said be true, there is something artificial in 
 gaintliness. Protestantism aims, though for the 
most part unconsciously, to rear men, and there 
must always be something incomplete in manliness. 
The ideal of the first is lower and less complex, but 
more perfectly realised; the characteristic cry of the 
latter is, “not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect.” Saints are marvels of 
control, restraint, repression; men of life, develop- 
ment, growth; those, the triumphs of an ecclesiasti- 
cal system; these, the natural product of divine 
forces. There isa more exact symmetry there, but 
‘ere a more exuberant life; obedience moulds the 
ae, self-determination forms the other. But both 
re due in the last resort to the energy of that ** one 
the self-same Spirit who divideth to every man 
verally as he will.” 


‘The Rey. W. H. Herford’s article on ‘* Female 
‘Aucation in the Middle Class” may be com- 
ynded to the study of teachers and parents as 
“Staining the matured views on a most important 
pject of a thoughtful observer who has himself 
p. great experience in teaching. 
~4n an article on ‘¢The Later Isaiah,” Mr. 
Yance Smith follows up the critical inquiry which 
he commenced in the preceding number. The 
-eonclusion at which he arrives is stated as fol- 
~ lows —— 
We must express the conviction that, if there be 
-¢ one thing which the biblical Wabuind of the last 
half century has established beyond the possibility of 
effectual dispute, it is this, that the last ivonty-soren 
' chapters of this book are from the pen. fot of the 
_ prophet Isaiah, but of a writer who livs -.jpgentury 
and a-half after his time, and in thtrat. "@ the 
* captivity; and that the erica a ‘ip those 
‘chapters—their joyful anticipatious of speédy de- 
* ‘liverance, and of the prevalence of true religion 
» ‘among the Gentiles as the consequence of that de- 
| Tiverance; their allusions to the wickedness and 
. idolatry of some of the captives, and to the religious 
faithfulness of others; their picture of the ill-treated 
‘and despised Servant of Jehovah, whose sufferings 
nevertheless are to contribute to the final result— 
_ ‘that all this relates, not to the promulgation of 
- Christianity, the triumphs of the Gospel, or the 
sufferings and death of our Lord Jesus Christ,— 
ideas which probably nover entered the mind of this 
earnest writer,—but simply and solely to the events 
ind circumstances and hopes and fears of the very 
ime in which the prophet lived and wrote. 
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It is marvellous, to our minds, that men of un-. 


 oubted intelligence and piety can close their eyes to 
his conclusion and refuse to acknowledge its truth. 
_ ‘hat they do so, is to us only an illustration and 
roof of the power of a long-established system to 
- nchain or fascinate those who have been educated 
nder its influence. To do so seems to be like re- 
~ qsing to acknowledge the light of the sun. But 
, 1en we may not judge for others, and would only 
dd with the Apostle, “Let every man be fully per- 
‘aded in his own mind.” The truth in this matter, 
-\in others, can doubtless well afford to wait for its 
“1@ recognition in the world; and in spite of all op- 
ysition and discouragement, we may still seek to 
sl and to say, with the great prophet on whose 
rds we have been dwelling, 
«* Who is he among you that feareth Jehovah, 
That harkeneth to the voice of his servant, 
That walketh in darkness and hath no light ? 
Let him trust in the name of Jehovah, 
_ And rely upon his God.” (1. 10), 
The last article is a very able one on the Fourth 
spel, also in continuation of a critical inquiry 
mmenced in the precedingnumber. The writer 
yocates the ‘ negative” conclusion in regard to 
_ + authorship of the Gospel, contending that 
~ m the general character of its contents, in ad- 
ion to the external evidence previously ex- 
- ined, “‘ we do not find it at all such a compo- 
‘on as would coincide with the range of thought 
a Palestinian Jew.” We have no space for any 
mination of this elaborate and learned article, 
. . teh many of our readers will be interested in 
_ ming is from the pen of one of the ‘** Essayists,” 
Rey. H. B. Wilson. 
» The number concludes with the usual ‘‘ Notices 
* Books.” We have quoted enough toshow that 
 3¢ of our friends who are not regular readers 


supporters of this admirable review deprive 
nselyes of a rich intellectual treat, and lose a 
‘table opportunity of keeping abreast with the 


"her theological thought of our age. 
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The Guardian, in an article entitled ‘ Dr, 


Colenso’s Christianity,” writes as follows :— 


Dr. Colenso now proclaims to the world deliberately, 


and fully knowing what he is doing, his disapproba- 
tion of the worship of Christ as now prevailing: he 
even declares his intention to proye the agreement 
of Scripture, Apostolical practice, antiquity, and our 
own Liturgy with his own decision. 
far as it has gone yet, partakes of the peculiarity of 
his argumentative character, His argument, at least, 
for the concurrence of our own Liturgy in his theo- 
logical position, betrays considerable eccentricity ; for, 
speaking of one portion of it, he concludes that the 
Collects agree with him, because they only four times 
contradict him. 
complete concurrence that, we think, we ever met 
with in the whole history of reasoning. 
addressed to our Lord in only three or four collects 
at most.” 
upon which Dr, Colenso has so much relied in former 


His proof, as 


This is the most singular proof of 
“ Prayer is 
The arithmetical standard of evidence, 


cases, appears to be adopted, but the application to 
the material is new and curious, For upon this basis 
Dr. Colenso ought at any rate to be able to inform us 
how many contradictions are necessary to escape 
agreement, and the greatest number of denials which 
is consistent with assent. But this may be part of 
the Pythagorean mystery of numbers, which has not 
yet been explained, but of which an elucidation will 
be forthcoming one day from the proper quarter. 

In this state of the case, then, various able and 
learned pens have very properly reminded the public 
how grossly Dr. Colenso has understated the argu- 
ment of Scripture, Apostolical practice, antiquity, and 
our Liturgy. This oddly constituted theologian does, 
indeed, appear to have the most remarkable power of 
assertion in the teeth of fact which was ever pos- 
sessed by a religious theorist, Why he should un- 
dertake to pronounce, respecting the contents of 
Scripture and our Liturgy, that which not only every 
divine but eyery child can refute; why he should 
think it proper to declare that the “ whole spirit and 
practice of our Liturgy manifestly tends to discourage” 
prayer to Christ, when the whole Litany is founded 
upon and pervaded by this prayer,—is for him to ex- 


plain. The Church, however, is not so much concerned 


with his argument on the subject as with the fact of 
his belief. He states in his second letter that he is 
“prepared to use the Liturgy of the Church of Eing- 
land as it stands ;” but he stated in his first letter 
that “he objected to prayers to Christ upon Scrip- 
tural and Apostolical grounds,” and he has not with- 
drawn that statement. It is certainly an awkward 
fact that a person calling himself a bishop of the 
Church of England, acknowledged as such by the 
Government, and receiving a modified recognition as 
such even from the English Episcopate, should main- 
tain, in the face of the whole Church, such a doctrinal 
position; and the more so that, as far as we can under- 
stand the subject, we do not see any means either 
now or future of subjecting him to a condemnation 
which will be recognised by law. . » . 

Meanwhile we cannot but observe how rapidly a 
mind with a determined sceptical bias changes from 
one ground of doubt to another. No two premisses 
and regions of disbelief could be more different than 
the ground of arithmetical and historical detail upon 
which the Old Testament was attacked, and the 
ground of philosophy and doctrine upon which the 
disapprobation of prayer to our Lord proceeds. Yet 
one and the same mind quickly leaps from one of 
these grounds to another. There were not wanting, 
at the time of Dr. Colenso’s attack on Scripture his- 
tory, able and acute men, of amiable minds, who 
strongly urged the distinction between the dibelief 


in the historical detail of Scripture and disbelief 
in its doctrines. 


Doubtless the distinction must 
be admitted, and yet we see that an eager 
fastening upon the mere historical difficulties of 
the Bible has its source in a radical doubt 
and want of reliance on the Sacred Book, which ap- 
plies to its doctrines too. It may be said that the 
external and historical crust of Scripture is not the 
same with the revelation of spiritual truth made in 
it, and yet the vehement resolution to make the most 
even of the objections attaching to the former, pro- 
ceeding from a latent source of disbelief in the mind, 
form a disturbing animus, which takes hold of another 
handle soon after, and is caught by the first difficulty, 
philosophical or doctrinal, which rises to the surface. 
Somehow or other we never get hold of those men 
who disbelieve in the historical crust, as it is called, 
and yot believe the doctrines. Could they be found 
they might form a school of some interest philoso- 
phically, but we do not, in fact, find them. A shield 
of reverence covers the whole of Scripture, and those 
who rudely remove this shield in one part stand in no 
great awe of the other part. 
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The Saturday Review, in a retrospective review 
of Hobbes’s “ Leviathan,” points out that the 
portion relating to Christianity is the earliest and 
one of the most complete specimens of rationalism 
to be found in literature :— 


The general effect of it is to reduce Christianity 
to the position of a supernatural sanction to natural 
morality, without in any way contesting the truth of 
the Bible, which he assumes to be the exclusive re- 
ceptacle of the Christian religion. This is well 
pointed out by Warburton in a note to Book I, chap. 
v. of the “ Alliance ”:— 


‘‘ Hobbes [he says] is commonly supposed to be an 
enemy to all religion, especially the Christian, But it 
is observable that in his attacks upon it (if at least he 
intended his chapter of the Christian Commonwealth, 
in the ‘ Leviathan,’ for an attack) he has taken direct 
contrary measures to those of Bayle, Collins, Tyndal, 
Bolingbroke, and all the other writers against Revela- 
tion. They endeavoured to show the Gospel system 
as unreasonable as their extreme malice could make 
it, he as reasonable as his admirable wit could repre- 
sent it.” 


It must be recollected that in Hobbes’s day, and 
indeed long afterwards, every one rationalised— 
Bossuct and Bellarmine as much as Hobbes or 
Jeremy Taylor. Admit that all truth upon the 
greatest subjects of human inquiry is somehow or 


‘| other to be extracted from the Bible, and, whatever 


may be your system, you will have to treat the Bible 
in the strangest way before you can “prove” it. 
Hobbes adapts the Bible to his general purposes with 
supreme ingenuity, anda greatdeal of what he says is 
quite true, though it ought to be connected with 
many other truths. Christianity embatrassed him 
thus :—If£ God has established a divine society and 
a divine system of morality, how can the civil ruler 
be supreme, and how can the rules thus laid down 
fail to override all human laws? ‘The principal 
devices by which he avoids this difficulty are the fol- 
lowing. He admits that “itis madness” to obey the 
civil power at the expense of damnation. What, 
then, he asks, is necessary to salvation ? He answers, 
two things—faith and obedience. Faith that Jesusis 
the Christ is what all Christian sovereigns admit in 
various forms, though infidel Powers deny it. Under 
Christian Powers, therefore, no difficulty arises. 
Under infidel Powers, the precedent of Naaman, 
who bowed down to Rimmon but worsbipped the true 
God in his heart, may safely be followed. As to 
obedience, Christianity is not a system of laws but 
of counsels, one of which is to obey the laws to 
which we are subject, which are the law of nature as 
interpreted by the sovereign of our country. As to 
the clergy, they are only advisers, and in no sense 
rulers. Their only power is that of excommunication, 
which when you analyse it, means no more than the 
power of expressing disapproval. It is easy to 
understand how, by the proper use of these principles, 
and by interpreting the language of the Bible ac- 
cording to his own view, Hobbes was able to give to 
his whole system an air of orthodoxy to which it is 
on the whole as well entitled as many other systems 
which have amuch more orthodox reputation. 

Tho last book, on the “ Kingdom of Darkness,” is 
an examination of the various deceptions and super- 
stitions by which men have been ruled. Amongst 
these Hobbes reckons up the prerogatives of the 
Pope and his clergy, belief in ghosts and devils, the 
belief in scholastic philosophy, belief in the doctrine 
of eternal punishments (he urges nearly all the modi- 
fied interpretations of the texts on this subject so 
well known in our day, and protests against the 
cruelty of the common doctrine), belief in Aristotle's 
doctrine “that not men but law governs,” and a 
variety of other beliefs which he regarded as in- 
jurious. 

The Christian Spectator has a second article on 
* Inspiration,” advocating a theory very similar to 
that of some of our recent correspondents, The 
whole article is noteworthy as appearing in an 
orthodox publication, and indicates a remarkable 
advance from the old theory of verbal inspiration. 
The following passage sums up the writer's conclu- 
sions :— 


So that we seo Christ, and believe in Him does 
it greatly matter that St. Matthew gives the genealogy 
of Josepli inaccurately, or that St. Stephen quotes 
from a foreign and imperfect translation of the He- 
brew Scriptures? Is it not well that we, who are to 
be “men in understanding, and not babes,” still less 
babies, should be compelled to exercise our under- 
standing on the very Scriptures themselves? Is it 
not well that we, who are of so indolent a habit, 
should be constrained to think ? that we, who aro of 
go idolatrous a habit should be obliged to renounce 
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these expressions are applied to the Son, or to 
the Sprit. His silence confirms the Bisuor’s 
statement. 

The advocates of prayer to Curist lay 
great stress on the example of SrerHun. We 
agree with Professor Hnurtimy that the word 
epikaloumenon, translated “ calling upon God, 
would be better understood as “ calling upon 
« Jesus.” The question is, can this appeal to 
Jusus be regarded as prayer ? It is said that 
“he saw the glory of Gon” (Gop himself no 
man hath seen, or can see) “and Jusus standing 
“on the right hand of Gop” (Acts vii. 55), 
Cotzrings observes, “ Crist was visually pre- 
“ sent to SrepHen ; his invocation, therefore, 
“ was not perforce an act of religious adora- 
“tion.” When Curisr appeared to his dis- 
ciples they addressed him—besought him ; but 
this isno precedent for our prayer to him, 
whilst he is unseen. In the parable of Divs ; 
and Lazarus, Luke xvi. 19, the rich man, in 
hell, saw Aprawam afar off, and cried and said, 
“Father ABRAHAM, have mercy onme. . , 
“T pray thee, father, that thou wouldst send 
“him to my father’s house,” &e. But who 
infers from this that it was the custom of 
Jews who did not see ABRanam to supplicate 
him ! 

It is curious to see the stress that so many 
writers on this controversy lay on Putyy’s 
letter to TRAJAN, in which he says that the | 
Christians were used to meet on an appointed 
day, before it was light, and sing a hymn to 
Curist as to a god. (“Quod essent soliti! 
“stato die ante lucem convenire, carmenque 
“ Curisto quasi deo dicere secum invicem,”) 
Were we asked to prove “that the practice 
“of addressing prayer to the ‘Farapr’ was 
“based on scriptural or apostolic authority,” 
we certainly should have no need to refer to 
the practice of private Christians in a heath en 
land, as related by a heathen writer! We 
have heard it reported of a Unitarian minister, 
that he prayed to Curist ; because he prayed 
as is usual among us in Curist’s name! 
Lurier writes, “ With the whole Catholic 
“ Church I hold that the saints are to be 
“ honoured and invocated by us.”* Such invo- 
cations might be, and are, regarded by those 
of another religion as prayers ; but there may 
be a wide distinction in the minds of those 
who utter them. Lord Smarruspury affirms 
that Puiny declared, that the Christians 
“ met morning and evening to worship Curis 
“as Gop.” Priny says nothing about the 
evening ; he does not say that they worshipped 
Curist. Certainly he does not say that they 
prayed to Curist; his statement affords a 
negative evidence to the contrary. They sang 
a hymn to him, as heathens would sing to 
agod. We, however, make, and suppose that 
the first Christians made, a difference be- 
tween hymns and prayers, Invocations are 
made in poetry to many besides Curisr. In 
the hymn-book most in use among us are 
hymns to Curist written by Unitarians. We 
admit, however, that the frequent use of such 
hymns, though not meant for prayers, might 
prepare the way for them. 

Feeble arguments satisfy those who are 
supported by custom. Sometimes rash and 
angry assertion supplies the place of argument. 
Our respect for Lord SHarrespury’s philan- 
thropic labours deepened the regret with 
which we read his speech reported last week. 
We need not repeat his contemptuous tirade 
against Dr. Cotmyso. This did not astonish 
us ; but we were astonished that any one of 
ordinary knowledge and honesty could say, 
“ Was it possible that any man who had read 
“ the Holy Scriptures, who had read any one 


* In his Preparation for Death, he says, “Let no one 
omit to call upon the Blessed Virgin and the Angels and 
Saints; that they may intercede with God for them at that 
ean is ee End of Religious Controversy, Letter 
¥xXSU1. - 


have been defending prayer to Cunist, that 
seemed to them to approve the practice, they 


are to be found in every part of the Bible! 
We could not imagine what he meant by 
saying that the Old Testament writers (¢.) 
asserted that our Lorp was to be worshipped 
as Gop, till we remembered the constant use 
of the word Lorp in place of Jazovan. When 
he reads that Jusus said “ Thou shalt worship 


“ serve,” does he suppose that it means “Thou 
“shalt worship Christ thy Gop, and Him only 
“shalt thou serve’? If he does not suppose 
it, does he wish others to suppose it ? 


‘saying that we are never instructed to pray 


difference 


ship of his Faramr and our Farumr, his Gop 


though he maintains that it is the natural 


now express our surprise at what he says of 
the Litany, for there is scarcely any of it 
that directly refers to the Farner, and the 
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they exert a greater influence over us than 
many whom we see and hear; but com- 
munion need not be prayer; our gratitude. 
and love is not prayer. It is when we go” 
where they lead us, that we seek the Father. 
When we hear the spirit of Curist, we are in- 
spired to pray as he prayed. If it is right 
to do what we fancy is most natural, instead 
of obeying the commands of Curisr and 
following his example, there is no reason why 
the Catholics should not worship the mother 
as well as the son ; nor why the Church, and - 
each Christian home, should not invocate its 
saints. a 


THE INQUIRER 


“part of the Bible or the New Testament, 
“ should not séé that not only by direct asser- 
“tion, but by universal inference, our Lorp 
“ was to be worshipped as Gop !” How indig- 
nant he should have felt with those who 


whilst they brought forward some texts which 


did. not quote those “ direct assertions” that 


HERESY AND SCHISM. 
‘We are all aware of the issue of the classic 
experiment to wall the cuckoo in; and we see 


“the Lorp thy Gop, and Him only shalt thou 


The | pedients to wall the heretic out. 


Bishop of Navan avoids all ambiguity by 
tioned at the gates; the pass-word must be 
repeated before any man may enter ; but there 
is heresy in the air, like the seeds of the dan- 
delion ; and it takes root within those walls 
where only orthodoxy should grow. To say 
nothing of the laity, curates and rectors 
broaden out to a most formidable latitude ; 
and the tendency of the age to breadth of 
belief has culminated in a bishop. 

xThere was a time, as Bishop Barrne recently 
remindedhis clergy in the Cathedral on the 
Wetpogton many of their order were unable 

-/eopint the Creed or the Ten Command- 
shouldemhd the chief object of a visitation, in 


h vo weld (i ys-was to ascertain the competency 
6 9 der to tt 


“to the Son, never to the Spirit.” 

Whilst Trinitarians are so indignant at this 
statement as regards the Son, they do not 
seem to mind whether they may pray to the 
Spurt or not—we have not noticed any plea 
for his worship ! 

Those who justify prayer to Curisr as the 
doctrine of Scripture ought not to resist our 
plea that the prayers of the Church should be 
addressed in the terms of Scripture, If it is 
all the same to them, it will make a great 
to us. Probably even Lord 
Suarrespury would allow that the expres- 
sions “Trinity,” “Gop the Son,” “Gop the 
“Holy Ghost,” &c., are not in the Bible. 
When the Common Prayer of Christendom— 
the Lorp’s prayer—is the accepted pattern 
for the prayers of those who love his name, 
all Christians will unite together in the wor- 


vine life, 4 for the discharge of the ordinary 
Ubiea_tha-cit Office, and to correct the grossly 
ignorant, and reprove the openly vicious. 
But all that has passed away. The clergy 
are well-informed and, generally, well-behaved, 
and the Bisor is not required to look after 
them in the samemanner. But every age has - 
its troubles, and ours is not without them. 
Rationalism is abroad, says the Bishop of 
Duran ; “a wide spread spirit of disbelief 
“is to be found in the publications and theo- 
“logical writings of the present day,’ and 
Bishop Conmnso “is only one of a body of 
“ writers possessed of far greater learning and 
“popular ability who are availing themselves 
“ of the instrumentality of the press for indoc-~ 
“trinating every class of society with their 
“views.” Then, again, besides Rationalism, 
there is Ritualism. “A party has recently 
“sprung up which has boldly advocated a 
“ more sensuous ritual, and the introduction of 
“dresses and ceremonies which had been 
“aid aside for three centuries” :—a party 
composed of several classes, one of them 
“hoping to prepare the people of England 
“for the introduction of the Romish doc- 
“‘trine of the mass by using Romish cere- 
“ monials,” att 
The tares of Rome and Rationalism spring 
rank in the English fold. The Act of Uni- 
formity is satirised by the condition of the 
Establishment. Passed for the prevention of 
“ factions and schisms,” and “ for settling the 
“peace of the Church,” there is no more uni- 
formity within than without the pale, The 
statute of St. BarrHotomuw, 1662, scattered 
the sheep and the shepherds ; and its purpose 
has not been secured. Legislation has neither 
given the Church uniformity nor unity by its 
enactments ; nor is it in the nature of things 
that the Parliamentary promise can be per= 
formed. 
The Act of Caaruus IZ. has not insured 
immunity from heresy and schism to the 
Hpiscopal Church of England ; and the Pres- 
byterian Churches in Scotland are not pie- 
served from“ unsoundness” by the Westmin~ 
stex Confession of Faith, The case of Mr. 


and our Gop. 


Wehavenot referred to the interesting article 
in the Spectator which we have elsewhere re- 
printed, in what we have said on “ Prayer to 
Christ,’ because we were occupied with the 
teachings of Scripture. It seems to us that 
this writer virtually concedes that there is no 
command in Scripture to pray to Cunist, 


duty and right of those who believe in his 
divinity. We hope to consider some of his 
statements next week, when we shall examine 
the usage of the Prayer-book ; but we must 


commencement of it isas Tritheistic as possible. 
Of course, we feel that the absence of instruc- 
tions to pray to the Son or Spirit, and the direct 
command to pray to the Faramr, accords best 
with the Unitarian tenet ; but we do'not allow 
that this tenet is, “that Curist, being purely 
“human, ceased entirely to hold any direct 
“ communion with his disciples on earth after 
“his ascension.” No doubt Scripture tells 
us of those who saw Curist, who heard him, 
and who addressed him after the ascension. 
The expression “purely human” is mis- 
leading. If it is meant that Cunrisz’s nature 
was that which, without the light of the 
Gospel, we should call purely human—that 
he was a mere mortal man—of course we 
deny it; if, on the other hand, it is meant 
that his human nature is one that we may 
share, as sons of Gop (1 John iii.), it is a truth 
we rejoice in; we pray that our humanity 
may become pure and divine as his. It is 
because we believe that his disciples share 
his nature, that we hold communion with 
them after their mortal existence is over ; 
they live in us, and for us, and with us;l 


every day what becomes of ecclesiastical ex- 
Fences are — 
drawn round the churches ; sentinels are sta- 
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waely to end without frequent ralereaced ovat goer 
pional interposition of the Deity in human affairs 
which. is popularly termed a judgment.” Now it 


7 ia ‘ae ee ee 
to much reflection. 


ocours to me that the word « judgment” used in this 
‘particular sense gives rise é on 
“A losing gamester, desperate through ‘his ill-for- 


tune, declares before alarge company with many im- 


precations that he hopes he may drop dead if his 
next throw does not bring him better luck. ‘The next 
‘throw is the cause of further loss, and the gamester 
falls lifeless to the ground. Here we have a very 
strong case of a “judgment.” If the company con- 
sisted of persons of an educated class all present 
would be ready to admit that possibly they had wit- 
nessed nothing but a strange coincidence. Never- 
theless, in the mind of the most sceptical, an uneasy 
suspicion would lurk that the profane hope and its 
awful fulfilment were somehow connected by the law 
‘of cause and effect. A member of the faculty might 
explain the occurrence by stating that the deceased 
had laboured under a malady of the heart, which ren- | 
dered it likely that any strong excitement would prove 
fatal. The explanation would probably be accepted, 
but it would not utterly obliterate the semi-belief that, 
the blasphemer having defied Providence, Providence 
had taken him at his word. The disease of the heart 
might indeed be one of the instruments of Divine 
retribution. == at  beichahon Wisaie: 
A man, already prosperous, suddenly increases his | 
worldly possessions by some nefarious operation, not 
unmingled with cruelty and oppression. His fortune 
is now reversed, and he sinks gradually into poverty. 
This is another case of “ judgment,” less strong than 
that of the gamester. The death of that unhappy be- 
ing seemed to follow the- utterance of his wish as 
naturally as the report of a pistol follows the move- 
ment of the trigger, whereas a long gap separates 
‘the wrong of the oppressor from his ruin. Possibly 
lthe sudden augmentation of his wealth induced him 
to indulge in expensive habits to which even his in- 
preased means were inadequate; possibly it led to 
some speculative enterprises which proved disas- 
eee unsuccessful. The instance, too, might be 
ited of some other man, who having received a large 
legacy to which he was unquestionably entitled, had 
come to grief in precisely the same manner as the 
wrong-doer. The sceptics in this case would be far 
more numerous than in the other, and probably would 
[comprise the whole body of the persons commonly 
termed “ men of the world.” But well-meaning old 
ladies, acquainted with the wrong and its results, 
would shake their heads at the explanation of ra- 
tionalism, and persist in their belief that the ruin of 
the bad man was a “judgment” inflicted upon him 
for the shameful manner in which he had defrauded 
the widow and the orphan. Tt 
| In the eyes of a rigid Puritan, an accident at a 
Boman Catholic Chapel, accompanied by a great loss 
of life, would be a manifest judgment,” and. the 
Rey. Silas Thrump, of Bethel, would take care to 
“ improve ” upon the event on the next Sunday after 
its occurrence; that is to say, he would do his best 
to demonstrate that. any one who regarded it as any- 
thing else must be a Papist or an infidel. The 
Record, it may be remembered, found the cause of 
the cholera in the Maynooth Grant, On the other 
hand, if Mr. Thrump, taking advantage of the reli- 
gious toleration now established in Spain, sets up an 
Ebenezer in Seville, the roof whereof falls in on the 
‘occasion of his first discourse, his compliment will 
\be returned by all the old women of Andalusia ; and 
if he, too, survives the event, and is well posted up 
lin his Spanish, he also may receive the benefit of an 
improvement.” A railway accident happening on a 
Sunday would be an unmistakable “ judgment” to a 
Scotch Sabbatarian, but he might talk himself hoarse 
before he could make his theory intelligible to a nor- 
mal Parisian, unless, indeed, he threw out a hint that 
Count Bismarck was one of the shareholders, 
It must be remarked that the so-called “judg- 
ment” illustrates and strengthens but never origi- 
nates a conviction. The disaster that happens to 
Mr, Thrump’s chapel at Seville is, in the eyes of 
those whom he has left behind him at Islington, 
‘nothing more than a melancholy accident. Nota 
man among them will see in the calamity anything 
like an argument for the abandonment of his sect. 
In yain will you remind the Bethelite of the acute 
arguments used Mr. Thrump when twenty Irishmen 
were crushed to death in the Roman chapel. He 
can see no analogy between the cases. Error was 
taught at the Roman chapel; truth was taught at 
he Ebenezer in Seville; and it were flat blasphemy 
to assert that a “judgment” could be inflicted for 


~ 


the purpose of propagating talachood. An objection 
to our theory that “judgments ” do not originate 
conviction may be found in the fact that persons who 
have been in a theatre during the occurrence of 
some tremendous accident haye been so impressed 
with the belief that it indicated a Divine disapproval 
of dramatic entertainments that they have shunned 
playhouses for the rest of their lives. But it must 
be remembered that in a country largely leavened 
with Puritanism there are many playgoers who rest 
content in a slumbering suspicion that they are com- 
mitting a sin which is more or less venial, but which 
is a sin nevertheless, This suspicion is the real 
origin of the conviction subsequently enforced by 
the accident. Where there is, comparatively speak- 
ing, no Puritanism, as at Paris, we may assume that 
the simultaneous destruction of nine theatres would 


‘no more deter a Frenchman from patronising the ok 


tenth than would the destruction of nine Noncon- 


When transferred to events that concern whole 
nations, the recurrence of the “ judgment ” is some- 
times called the “hand of God in history.” Hence 
we have an essential distinction between the two great 
historians of Greece, Herodotus and Thucydides. The 
muses of the former constantly sing of Divine inter-— 
position, and the finger of God is recognised. The 
books of the latter record the results of human agency, 
nothing more. ; 

Summing together the results of all these reflec- 
tions [ arrive at the conclusion that, in spite of the 
scientific rejection of final causes, there is in human 
nature an uncertain tendency towards the teleological 
theory which it will be hard indeed to eradicate. 


formist chapels cause the Islingtonian to abandon | 


‘his Bethel. 

The “judgment” has no necessary connection 
with the miraculous, If the Bethelite were informed 
that the fate of the twenty Irishmen was visibly ac- 
celerated by a winged fiend, who thrust them into 
the crowd, he would no more credit the narrative 
than. would his free-thinking neighbour next door, 
who keeps his shop open during the entire Sunday 
for the sale of bad cigars and penny papers. The 
strongest case of a supernatural “ judgment” is that 
of Don Juan Tenorio, who is carried away by fiends 
on account of his bad life, and is thereby distinguished 
from Faust, who falls into the power of the Evil One 
by virtue of a specific contract. Such a tale as that 
of the libertine of Seville may find credence among a 
rude, superstitious population, especially if it is sea- 
soned with the additional detail that Don Juan, for 
the completion of his iniquity, was actually a Hugue- 
not. But the education of London tradesmen is at 
once too good and too prosaic to allow them to be- 
lieve in fantastic marvels. ‘he so-called “ spiritua- 
lists” are to be found, not among orthodox Dissenters, 
but among Free-Thinkers ; and we had an analogous 
case in France during the reign of Cagliostro. The 
good man of Bethel will grant, without a moment’s 
hesitation, that the death of the Irishmen was the 
result of natural causes; but, nevertheless, he sees a 
“judgment” in their destruction, just as those who 
witnessed the fate of the blaspheming gamester, while 
they accepted the explanation that his heart was 
diseased, nevertheless recognized an extraordinary 
interposition of Providence. 

The assumption, then, of the “judgment,” pure and 
simple, involves a vague belief that by the use of 
purely natural. means the Divine wrath may 
fested on certain extraordinary occasions. 
occasional exercise of the “judgment” that forbids 
the belief to develop itself into the acknowledgment 
of ageneral law. The most fervid Barebones who 
listens exultingly to’ the “improyement ” of the fire 
that consumed the Royal Thespian does not fora 
moment dream that all the theatres in London are 
about to undergo a similar calamity, and that some 
fine morning the clock in the Times newspaper will 
be immediately followed by the parliamentary sum- 
mary through the utter lack of theatrical advertise- 
ments. Those who witnessed the sad end of the 
blaspheming gamester had doubtless heard many 
persons swear over their losses at play and desire to 
be hanged, shot, or otherwise disposed of. Indeed, 
he who has not heard a plebeian cockney pray for the 
extinction of his own eyesight is a miserable philolo- 
gist, who had best hire the most convenient coster- 
monger to give him a few lessons in the language of 
the London streets. 


The “judgment” has no connection with fatalism. 
Nay, I may go further, and say that the belief in it 
is actually opposed to necessitarian doctrine, In- 
stead of a chain of causes and effects we haye a series 
of events which under circumstances precisely similar 
are sometimes causes, sometimes not. Try to pin 
down the belief with anything like a system, and you 
will find it slip through your fingers. And yet it al- 
ways exists and always will. 

However, while vague in the actual world, the belief 
in “judgments” becomes a strictly defined creed in 
the world of fiction, and more particularly on the 
stage, where it finds expression in the words 
“dramatic justice.? A play terminating with the 
success of an unscrupulous forger would be prohibited 
by the censor asimmoral, and if it escaped the censor 
would be hissed by the public as abominable. Every- 
body knows that in actual life guilt is not necessarily 
followed by yisible retribution; but this inconsequence 
must not be exhibited on the stage, where itis not 
only an article of faith but an axiom that the criminal, | 
content like Macbeth to “jump the life to come,” 
will receive his punishment on this side of the grave. 
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evoted in former years to the ‘auspicious conr- 


rn i ae fer ten erg pease stitution have been followed by | 
CANOASHIRE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, Piping them with a naalstg abey ee Sees nmamon ta ui 
ee ey khsnied aon 2 genre erie ~The other resolutions were of than to Mr. FY 
The aanual meeting of the supporters of this ie = |] Baines, ana to ies Waiter his Tseotteh & has ahs 
In was hetd yesterday, in the Library of theCollega af ff Mr, J. Tac 
ithineton; the Rev. H. W. Paminson, of Rochdalo, ia 
ochair. ‘There was a numerous atten After da- 
tional exercises, and a few words from the Cirathatan, ; 
) sevoral examiners ware called upon to present their’ |) 
orts.-The Rey. T. M, Huremrr reported upon the 
pers sent in by the students on theology. Hoe said the’ ; 
mmnittee of the College had decided that morning that, 
trary tothe usual custom, she names of students, in the 
érassigned to them, with the number of marks given to 
bh should be read. This he proceeded to do, and the - 
jing of the names was greoted with hisses by tho 
lente, and cries of “ No names."—Mr. J. Cxeerman 
ressed his astonishment at hearing such, noises, If 
students objected to what was being done, one of 
cnember should have got up sad stated their ob- 
ons.-(Hear, hear.)—Mr, R. Asnron suggested that 
examiners should return to the old plan. — Mr, | 


TLEY, the senior student, said tho better course would | 
» been for the Committee to have communicated 


Curernan, 
’s personal exe; 
t have been del 
_ ~The resolution was passed’ with accla 
_ The Rov. J, Batowny Brown, 
annual address to thé students, 
just claims of literary culturd, othar matters were tpper- |f : 
most just now in all minds. Twenty ‘Years hencs what te! 
kind of » world was this likely to be? _“Phivgs wore me 
Moving with such tremendous rapidity, and oldfounda-. 
tions seemed to be quivering go ominously bengath our. 
feet, that timid souls were tempted to ask how -much 
would bo left in a few yoars. « This, at any rate, would 
be left: Christ there, on the throna, subduing all. things | 
unto Himself; and tho Gospel’ here, in the Church, 
| the power of God and the Wisdom of God as of 
old, to the salvation of m . Oa . 
might change. 1 
we had fashion 
much cracked 


reading of the names.— The roports of the several gulf which g 


ended inam | 
aristian. Nor | 
imitations in their 


“Scripture | 
the lending library of a 
where he (Mr, Brown) 
ly un- Christian character 
id thay suppose that 
? The Church had 


were groaning just now. Indifference to the Chureh 
| and t» her: ith was. the inevitab'e harvest. Th 
made themselves God’ 


18 College; logio and philosophy, by the Rev, WwW. 
zi; mathematics, by De. Hopkinson (read in the 
ce of that gentleman by Professor Newth); classicg 
ors), English literature and rhetoric, by Mr. J. F, 
thaim. i 


fecsor SCorT reported in respect to the students who: 
tudied classics at Owens College. He first adverted 
incident at the commencement of the proceedings, 
tid that the antipathy of the students to the names 
read rose from a chivalrous feeling,—(“ Hear, hear,” 
he students.) The students considered that it wasnot 
‘some of their number that the names should be 
The report he had to pressnt amply justified the 
‘uance of the arrangément with: Owens Colleze, 
rst prizé and the first certificate, bota in Latin and. 
ek, at Owens College, had bean taken by Lancashire © 
6 students.—(Heer, hear.) ‘Threo prizes and nino | 
sates had been awarded to thoir students. They 
iso passeG examinations. at Owens College in 
h language and literature, ancient’ history, and guidance; 
try. He (Profeasor Scott) moved a resolution of the Roary wisdom of the past ‘physical fife. Another subject he wished just to name 
ito tho examiners, Ho regretted exceedingly the Outy one thing could dolivor t 
> in respect to the Papers from his most, from lawlessness, and that war, 


ant’ class — that. of theology, The oex- and ¢losé intercourse with C4 
jon was taken on Thursday, when he (Pro- ; i 


Scott) had to attend the servica by which 
the students was sot apart for the work of.a ‘mis- 
7 in Madagascar, and he had since sailed. Mr. Rus- 
verintended the examination, and delivered the | 
te the Manchester Carriage Company, who had 
, siiera peel before; but this particular parcel of preaching to please, 
10 ound. : ; char: i 
|. Otrver JONKS seconded the resolution, : ach gd 8, to which they needed 
CiareMAN, in putting it, said ho hoped all that Lost 
y would be a heavy burden on the mind of the 
is conductor.—( Laughter.) : 
resolution was passed, ‘and acknowledged by 

Hgrzert, Urwick, and WILKINS, - ; 
tev. A. Thomson said he had three votes of thanks'to 

The first was to Mr. George Hadfield, M.P. for tha 
of a very long life; ha was now 84 years of age, Mr, 
i was the meansof rescuing Lady Hewley’s Charity 
he Unitarians or Socinians, Lady Hewley, of 


led the people down 
maze of lies, 


Measure the expansion which was approaching, They 
might prepare for 16 by believing that new truth, from : 
)| whatever quarter; and honest inquiry for new truth 
lwas. to be welcomed as its harbinger; 8nd the 
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strong pressure, Men insisted on living as froo men ia 
the world.. How were ministers. to deal with this new: 
| claim? Their duty was to resist any attempt to make 
compliance or non-compliance in things indifferent, a. 
ty te-}} test of Christian character. But the minister should ba- 
‘ware how he himself used tha amusements, ploasures,. 
and pursuits which were not in themselves evil, but which 
| ) might be a source of shame and pain to any earnest bat 
|| timid and tottering souls. The good minister should ex> 
oreise self-limitation, self-denial, of the usa of liberty,-in 
tender consideration for tha weak,. perplexed, and sen- 
sitive consciences and hearts. The secret of a high mora 
power would lie mainly, not in how much they Were abla 
to use, but in how much they were able to forbear. Mr. 
Brown coneluded with an. eloquent summary of the enely- 
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of man could 
repress the utterance of thoughts) which were rips for 
utterance, but it would ~ pe to bene onto vie d 
' : : they were ripe, \ They should shake thom ves fres 
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and Independents, —who applied as in relieving meless He. Let the students in their ministry-reatore it, s TER GUABI IAN, | 
$ and their families, ’/and students also, | to its true meaning; and just inthe in which thay eS ey, — 
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friends and supporters of the Lancashire Independent 

embled at this sessional anniversary, in conjunction. 
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deep sense_of his erous kindness in Presenting to 
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neies of the times when he contends, not 
thout sorrow, that there is a decay of theo- 
, meaning by that a decay of “ systematic” 
fought “concerning the whole compass of} 
revealed truth.” There are many reasons 
this decline of formal theology. There 
e these reasons :—the steadily growing con- 
ction among orthodox teachers that the 
ible is not to be taken, or to be used, as a 
yok of formal doctrine ; the advancing belief} 
iat Curist himself never built up, or meant 
jat there should be built up, any elaborately 
mstructed scheme of faith ; the increasing 
apression that it is unwise to systematise 
hat he expressly left in a natural and unde- 
ned form ; the persuasion that the know- 
»dge continually accruing from the dis- 
overies of science, philology and archzology 
| fatal to the erection of formal plans of be-| 
ef ; the assurance that the modem necessities 
f human life call for a practical religion that 
an mend the world and help us to remedy our 
jauperism, our drunkenness, our subtle vices 
nd our coarse crimes, rather than for a reli- 


the Anglican reaction which 


ion of p¥dpositions and syllogisms. These are 


heology, the last-named being among the very 
thiefest. Men want now, Mr. Conver himself 
ees, a religion of living dynamical force, and 
1ot a religion of dialectical subtleties. They 
isk for a living message from living hearts 
‘0 their own living hearts —a message of 
sower that shall make itself heard on the 
Exchange, in society, in the ranks of litera- 
jure, in the atmosphere of politics. They ask 
for a religion that shall inspire them with the 
* enthusiasm of humanity,” and not a religion 
that shall expend its energies in formulating 
articles and confessions of faith. They want 


logic. They ask for the Christianity that is 
life, and not for the Christianity that is petri- 
fied into a series of dogmatic statements which 

ust be believed on pain of exclusion from 
the Kingdom of Heaven. It is inevitable that 
under such influences theology—at least theo- 
logy in the sense in which theologians of 
former generations used the term — should 
decay, and that that which theology has so 
long encumbered, that for which theology 
has been an equivalent, religion, should be re- 
viving. 

‘Mr. Conpzr looks with a slight tinge of 
mournfulness into the past. He has a high 
estimate of the old theology; he clings with 
a lingering fondness to mere system ; he at- 
taches, perhaps, too much importance to me- 
chanical drill in formal theology ; but these 
_aantiments—we -fancv. thev.are ceasine 


on rising, in acknowledging the vote, 
not help feeling that 


position, and the 


perhaps, 


very reaction was itself 


chiefly in the hands of Evangelical people, 


of human minds and instincts. 


consideration ; but for all that the system 


to that that many others, 
submitted themselves to the 


be flouted and of no account, 


e of the chief causes 0 i ! 
be f the decline off the office of the Visitation of the Sick the priest ab- 


| solved the penitent from his sins by the authority of 


the warmth of love, and not the clear cold of| 


| fectually conceded. 
|} the mediatorial position of Christ, than 
lieved Jesus Christ contemplated nothing less, 


to he 
The Rev. CHARLES BEarD, who was loudly ¢ eered 
said he could 
although they were not a con- 
spicuous body, except in their own estimation, they 
occupied at the present moment a very important 
importance of that position was, 
hardly realised by themselves, They noticed 
at the present day that there was a reaction going on 
towards a very different type of Christianity from that 
which had hitherto prevailed in England, and that 
a sign of a force being exer- 
cised in an opposite direction of which he would pre- 
sently speak. ‘The polemic against Rome had been 
who had 
reduced it to a mere shriek of horror and apprehen- 
sion; and they overlooked the fact that there was in 
these ideas, which were commonly considered to be 
Romish, a great fund of attraction to a certain class 
Tt was all very well 
for them as ordinary Protestants to look upon Rome 
and Romish ideas as beyond the pale of reasonable 
which had 
been able to captivate £0 deep, so subtle, so religious 
an intellect as that of John Henry Newman, ought 
not to be despised by them—(cheers) ; and adding 
with’ intellects as fine, had 
yoke of Rome, it was 
idle for Protestants to treat this enemy as a thing to 
Tho real meaning of 


THE INQUIRER, 


existed in the present 
day, and was making itself felt in our town and rural 
parishes all over the kingdom, and might be at our 
very doors in Sheffield, lay here: that it presented 
Romish ideas in Anglican shape. People were afraid 
of Rome, but they were not afraid of Sacerdotalism, 
Composed of that material view of spiritual realities 
which took its expression in the doctrine of the Real 
Presence or the practical view of the Christian life, it 
embodied itself in rules and ordinances under the con. 
trol of the actual spiritual guide, These were the’es- 
sentials of Romish doctrine and of Romish practices, 
and it mattered not whether these things were pursued 
under the shadow of the so-called Anglican autho- 
rity, or whether they were accompanied by the devo- 
tion to the visible head of the Latin Church at Rome. 
The principle of authority, the ‘principle of sacerdo- 
tal direction, the principle of Ritualism—these were 
the principles which had their attraction to a certain 
class of minds, and took away the terror and affright 


| which belonged to the name of Rome. It was to the 


shame of Evangelical Dissenters that instead of stu- 
dying Rome, learning its character, and teaching the 
people how to know and dread it, they had raised a 
shout of horror at its name and the characteristic 
ideas which were making such rapid progress in the 
country at the present moment, The question was 
—Who was to resist Sacerdotalism? The Church of 
England could not. The foundations of sacerdotal 
religion were in its formularies ; every Sunday morao- 
ing the Absolution was read in its churches, and in 


Jesus Christ, Confession was invited in the office of 
the Holy Communion, and in the office of the Visita- 
tion of the Sick, and when every one of these things 
were made emphatic by the office for the Ordinance 
of Priests, in which it said to them, “ Whose sins 
thou dost retain, they are retained; whose sins thou 
dost remit, they are remitted ;” and when another 
force was put upon these words by the fact that the 
Absolution in the ordinary Morning Services was 
appointed to be read by deacons and was not allowed 
to be read by those who bad not received the minis- 
ter’s unction, it was utterly useless and absurd for any 
minister of the Church of England to say their An- 
glican Establishment was not pledged to the sacer- 
dotal theory—(cheers). Were their Evangelical 
friends, the Orthodox Churches, in a position to 
withstand this sacerdotal theory? He was anxious 
to speak with the utmost possible friendliness and 
brotherly appreciation of their position, and he would 
not say one word that could possibly offend the re- 


H ligious susceptibility of any man; but when they 
were told that Jesus Christ stood permanently be- 


‘tween the human race and God in the position of a 
mediator, and that it was not possible for any one. to 
go completely and confidently with a child’s trust to 
the common Father of them all without preferring 
their petition through a mediator of purer life and 


Lwas the case the principle of sacerdotalism was ef- 
If they began with conceding 
which he}be- 


‘object being that men should kneel side by side with 
him before the Father’s throne, 
petitions through him ; if they 


torial position of the sins : 
exemplification of the same tendency in human na- 


ture, At Rome he had seen the actual, visible mani- 


festations of Romish doctrine, and he knew nothing 


more remarkable in this way than a great picture of 
the last judgment which occupied the eastern end of 
the Sistine Chapel at Rome, which was, as it were, 
as itwas the chapel in 
In the picture was re- 

Saviour of the world 
in frightful anger against 
the sons of the human race, and condemning man- 
the realm of dreadful woe; 
but by his side was pictured the kindly maternal mo- 
hand in deprecation of 
and occupying to him precisely that position 
Protestant theology Christ occupied 
to God himself, They could not have amore complete 
proof of the entire inadmissibility of the mediatorial 
the way in which it was 
pushed to absurdity in the Roman Catholic system. 
religious system, which, like that of 
advocated to the uttermost the right 
suffering child of man 
court of the everlast~ 
ing father, which vindicated the immediate right of 
every human spirit to commune with the all em- 
this was the only system which 


the very centre of Papacy, 
which the Pope officiated. 

presented the mild, benign 
baring his red right arm 


kind to fall downward to 


ther of all holding up her 
his anger, 
which in ordinary 


position of Christ than 
Tt was only a 
the Unitarians, t 
of every weak, sinful, ignorant, 
to bring his complaint into the 


bracing diyine spirit ; 


more persuasive power than their own, when that 


his 


not preferring their 
once conceded the 
| mediatorial position of Christ, he did not know how 
they could stop there, and not concede the media- 
with Christ, It was an 
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Se ene 
was completely logical; not that sacerdotal system 
which interposed between the human soul and God. 
This was the position in which they were placed to- 
wards all sacerdotal religion. He turned round on 
the other side and saw a manifestation of human 
thought, which at the present moment—he must 
speak the honest truth—was antagonistic to any re- 
ligion, They had on the one side those who declared 
that the world was simply a composition of mechani- 
cal forces, and that its inhabitants were so many 
physical machines of the utmost delicacy of contri- 
vance, which must necessarily fall into dust as soon 
as the mechanical forces ceased to act. Perhaps that 
view of nature was rather implied than absolutely 
and distinctly defended in philosophy in the present 
day; but it lay behind a great deal of reason and 
speculation, although it was not explicitly stated ia 
such naked terms, But the fashionable philosophy 
of the present day had not the specified nature of 
atheism but of nescience. There might be a God, but if 
such was the case, they were entirely ignorant of bim. 
There was some background of life of an inexplicable 
character—whether of a moral or material kind it was 
impossible toknow, God was unknown and unknow- . 
able, if, indeed, there be a God. And what he wanted 
them to observe was that, so far as thei¢ tenets went 
upon practical religion, Atheism and nescience were 
about the same thing. They did not know God— 
they could not love or serve Him; aod this dark 
background of human existence offered them no 
faith to hope, trust, or obedience in any of those 
means they were wont to consider as religious. Look- 
ing in a practical point of view, they did not gain 
anything by conceding nescience, or by frankly deny- 
ing spiritual realities. If they tried to approach these 
subjects from a logical side, and to attain God as a 
last result of syllogistic reasoning, they were baffled 
in the attempt. From the terms in which he had 
stated the problem, it followed that the attempt was 
a continual failure. The question was—How were 
they to attain the conclusion which their instincts 
imperiously admitted. They could attain to that 
conclusion only when. they recognised the fact that 
the very incomprehensibility of God was the thing 
which rendered it wholly impossible that they could 
hold him with the grasp of syllogism. Tey must 
trust to their instincts, ‘Trust to their instincts ! It 
was all very well for philosophers, who had gathered 
into their experience all that was, brightest and best 
in the world’s moral life, acting upon the im- 
pulse they had received from Christianity—call- 
ing it Utilitarianism—to believe that they had an 
interest in the future; but what was to become 
of the poor, the lowly, the ignorant? What was 
to become of those who did the daily work of 
life? What religion. was that? what pretence of 
religion was that which would not satisfy every hu- 
man soul upon God's earth? What class of motives 
were they to present to the ignorant and unlearned ? 
It was against this pretence of religion that the Uni- 
tarians alone could take up # consistent position of 
defence. They had got nothing to save in Genesis- 
They did not care two pins whether the world was 
made in seven or seventy days; whether it was made 
six thousand years ago; whether a fire cloud, as Pro- 
fessor Tyndall would have it, was slowly contracted; or 
whether they had grown from monkeys into men. The 
main thing was that if this process had been going 
on there had been Almighty wisdom and. Almighty 
love presiding over it from first to last ; and now they 
were men, whether they had been monkeys thousands 
of years ago or not. They were men able to love 
God, capable of serving their race, capable of duty 
and rejoicing in self-sacrifice. As they were able 
to receive in a free spirit all revelation of science it 
was for them to say—Welcome all new light that 
breaks from whatever quarter of the heaven. God 
could not speak in any other voice but his own. 
Whatever the physical forces told them was true 
as apart of God's revelation; but there was a reve- 
lation also in the keen conscience, in the trustfal 
heart, in the humble, aspiring soul, in the yearning 
of the human spirit for something eternal and im- 
mortal, and deathlessly true and good. And they 
trusted and placed their confidence in these instincts 
not Jess, but more firmly, when they sought them in 
the lessons which were to be derived from the re- 


mains of primitive strata ; and the law of develop- 
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though he had never signed an article of faith in his 
life, the action of the Assembly would make him as 
a slave—(no, no), He prayed for time. He moved 
the following amendment, in favour of which the 
Rev. H. Green, M.A., withdrew his resolution :— 
“ That, while opinion on the subject of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment is so divided, both in this 
Assembly and in the religious bodies which it repre- 
sents, it is undesirable at present to commit the 
members of the Assembly to a petition to Parlia- 
ment on these subjects.” 

The Rev. H. Gremn, M.A., seconded the amend- 
ment, reserving to himself the right of moving his 
petition, as mentioned in the programme, should the 
amendment be lost. 

The Rey. S, A. SrzrnrHan explained why he should 
vote against the motion and amendment, He objected 
to the form of the proposed petition, the terms of 
which he scarcely understood. He could not advocate 
that this matter should be left out of the Assembly. 
Whatever the members agreed to in the meeting, 
their individual liberty was not interfered with, 
Any resolutions passed would be simply a valuable 
testing of opinion. But now it was important to come 
to wise conclusions relative to the relations of Church 
and State. The discussions in this Assembly might 
help us to form our judgment. 

Lieut,-Col, Trex disagreed with Mr. Wicksteed 
in the matter of testing the opinion of the Assem- 
bly. The question was not doctrinal, but political. 
He described Mr, Bright’s picture of the conse- 
quences of disestablishment as imaginary. He was 
not inclined Romewards, He would give every free- 
dom to Roman Catholics; but he objected to pay to 
manufacturing Catholics, ‘The Church of England 
was the nursery of Roman Catholics, The liberality 
of the day was to put men on an equality; the idea 
of the Established Church was opposed to this, Not 
as a Nonconformist only did he object to the Church 
of England. With regard to the money question, 
that sordid view should not be left out. He did not 
know on what Mr. Gladstone based his calculations 
of the cost of disestablishment. It was cheaper to 
let [the Church Establishment go on £90,000,000 
than not at all; but he would not give the Church 
the money. Let the clergy go out penniless, beyond 
the simple regard of life interests. He could not 
see how the Church of Ireland had become more 
narrow by disestablishment. It had simply gone on 
in its own natural direction as a creed-bound Church, 
and it had now become much more vigorous and 
useful. The bulk of the Episcopalians in Ireland 
believed that the disestablishment of their Church 
was a great good. This was shown by their increased 
liberality. He felt Mr. Steinthal’s difficulty in rela- 
tion to the form of the petition; but, while he could 
agree with its terms, he suggested that Mr, Williams 
should alter his petition into a general resolution, 


The Rev. S, F. Wirrrams consented to this, and’ 


altered his petition as follows :—“ That in the opi- 
nion of your petitioners, it is desirable that the 
Churches of England and Ireland should be dises- 
tablished and disendowed; and your petitioners 
therefore pray your Honourable House to take steps 
for the accomplishment of that object.” 

The Rev. D. Davis and the Rev. H. Grezy, M.A., 
spoke,-and then a vote was taken. For the amend- 


ment there were 25, against 59; ministers and de- 


legates only voting. The resolution was then put, and 
carried. ‘ 

The Rev. H. Grenn, M.A., gave notice that he 
would next year bring forward his motion again, on 
behalf of the Established Church, 

The Rey. G. BEAuMonT suggested that all resolu- 
tions or petitions for the Assembly should be printed 
in the programme. 

The Rev, W. Gasxett, M.A., then gave his address, 
He remarked on the changes that had taken place in 
the ranks of the ministers of the Assembly. The Rey, 
W. Hincks, of Canada, had died. Two of our friends, 
Dr. Beard and Mr. Green, had retired from active 
duty, owing to ill health. Three gentlemen had left 
the province, but five had joined the Assembly in 
their place. The denominational work of the year 
was satisfactory and encouraging; he thought their 
congregations were never so flourishing as now. The 
meeting-room of the Middleton congregation had 
been purchased; a new chapel had been built at 
Altrincham ; at Monton a chapel was to be built for 
£17,000; at Pendleton a new chapel was to be built; 
and at Hulme, Manchester, a large piece of land had 
been given to the Domestic Mission of Embden- 
street. The Rev. C. Beard had given a most success. 
ful course of lectures to the Liverpool working 


people; and in Manchester the Revs. B. Herford and | 


S. Steinthal had done the same. He referred to the 
work of a travelling lectureship undertaken by the Rev. 
©. Wicksteed, and warmly advocated such an addi- 


what steps should be taken to keep our you 


and settled convictions. 
desirable to have something of a confirm’. BRIGHT 
vice, and for which a simple form might _ political 
up, Mr, Wicksteed himself to be the first the calm 
minister at large. 
nisters ; he wondered that parents were 
consecrate one at least of their sons to the r 
calling. Simultaneous lectures in the wil#Ve else- 
again given in Manchester, with such suedducation 


should be an exposure of 
Popery, which, bridled in other countries, 
steadily advancing. in our own, 


in the hands of one class, 


ject of the paper, in which the 


- 
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We had left these too much wit 
He thought it 


He referred to the SUPPJiscusses, 


not nee, the 


justify another winter course, but some cha to calm 


be made in the subjects, He thought tningham 


the monstrous the real 
: Sinve 1° Ks it 
was an increase of 930 Catholic churches, ° hie 


vents, and 20 colleges, besides many other Seem to 
progress in this country, The encourageme amend- 


by “electro-plated Romanism” to Catholicist less de- 
not be overlooked, Auricular confession watehensive 
vocated by Ritualists. This put a territ Brrqur 
and endang’ 
religious life of the nation, The prin® Sen 
Romanism and much of its doctrine had b228 8ome- 
tioned by the law in the Church of Englaoncerned 
Broad Church was nowhere, and the Exture, are 
feeble, We of all bodies should not oven only be 
great subject. 
testants, as Lingard had pointed out. Wit 
appeal was to the individual conseienae, "ese 
needed a clear deliverance on the subject ; ’ promis 
this would be given in the ensuing winter, qt the ad- 
of Dr. Beard in the Herald might be prirPromise, 
cheap form in connection with the lecturesh by the 
was a feverish unrest in the theological work perhaps 
doubt was abroad, and the feeling that theeq upon 
theology was false. Thus there was an injy hich! 
to real religion. While we believed we res 
simple and truthful faith, we should bring Srets 


faith as made up of positive principles, gladrests of 


of great joy. We had had to combat mis: on- 
errors about the Gospel, and so our faith hadd ; but 
to be considered as a system of negations. o sym- 
we had not been sufficiently zealous in recy which, 
ing. If this were true, let us henceforth am on the 
proclaim earnestly our positive truths. Ley t 
called upon to preach these truths faithful ewe 
mending our principles to our countrymen ‘1Se8 a 
adaptation to the highest interests of life.lone by 
things were sadder to contemplate than thand in- 
which those who needed Christianity the mogn Mr. 
aloof from it. Orthodoxy had failed here; Witter to 
step forward and endeavour to win these 
simple and beautiful faith. There was 

ground for labour; and the time had comet? that 
views to be more widely disseminated, He'd sects 
the members of the Assembly would be sent ut the 
their home more zealous for their faith. uld be 


H. A. Bricut, Esq., M.A., moved, and ties, and 
H. Green, M.A,, seconded, that the Presidankly, 
asked to print his address, which was carried. beliof 

~The meeting was then concluded, and the °Oroved 
adjourned to the Adelphi for lunch, provided leas 
Renshaw-street congregation, ‘ses 

At half-past one a Conference was held i°@Sive 
shaw-street Chapel, which was well attended, )rofess 

The Rev. C. Wicxsresp, B.A., read his panitted 
“The National Use of Cathedrals and at the 
Churches,” after which discussion ensued. ymina- 

R. M. Surpman, Esq., then read an intel tt ig 
and valuable paper on “The Curate System.” ae 

A very interesting discussion ensued, on apnele 
Revs, J, Wn the 
B.A., C. Brarp, B.A. ‘T. Hotranp, B.A,, 10 In- 
Poynting, J. C. Oparrs, B.A. L. Taprry, hols, 
R. Pricuer, B.A., G. Datpy, Esq., Rev. Wshools 
keLL, M.A., Rev. JErrery WorrHineton, Ri with 

Torus, B.A. and Rey. S, A. Srrmnraar an are 


not to 


Mr. Sureman replied, and the meeting, after 
by the PResment, adjourned to partake of ae y 
stantial tea at the Adelphi Hotel, BECU- 

The usual evening meeting then terminat/Ssing 
proceedings, which had been of a very successfu Mall 
racter. Much praise was due to the Liverpool fly to 
for their hospitality, and for the admirable ar) edu- 
ments they had made for the meetings of th and 
sembly, 

and 
-ppa- 
ity ; 
una- 
way 
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be 
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WEST RIDING UNITARIAN MISSI 
SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL MEETING AT SHEFFIELD. 
The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Riding Unitarian Mission Society was held on 
nesday week at Sheffield. Divine service was 
in the morning in Upper Chapel, Norfolk-stree? 


We were the most consistenjative of | 


and amuse ourselves, 
ft 
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“ fect of the Secularist party in education i 
“that upon the most important subjects 
“ education they have nothing to teach which 
“ they can avow.” 

At the same time it must be acknowledged 
that it would bea part of wise statesmanship 
to give up the Twenty-fifth Clause, which is 
regarded as a “grievance” by the greater 
part of Nonconformists, and is not an essential 
part of the Education Act. Mr, Bricut’s 
speech indicates that this will be the solution 
of the controversy ; and it may be hoped that 
the way will then be open for a fair trial of the 
present system, and its gradual amendment or 
modification on principles suggested by prac- 
tical experience. 


A “BOOK FOR THE YOUNG.” 


‘There is no truer sign of mutual love between 
parent and child than is manifested in the trusting 
confidence with which the child will go to its 
parent confessing its faults and asking for pardon. 
Where this is done we know that the parent must 
have instilled into the whole being of the child a 
love and trust which will abide even when the 
natural innocence of childhood shall have been 
somewhat dimmed by contact with the world, 
And on the other hand, when we see the child 
fearful lest its shortcomings should be “ found — 
out” by its parent, we know that there has been 
something terribly deficient in its early training ; 
and that the fault to a very great degree rests with 
the parent, and not with the child. Anything 
therefore which can destroy or weaken that confi- 
dential relation between these two, or which sets 
up some otker person as the proper recipient of 
those contrite expressions of regret, we cannot but 
regard as pernicious in the highest degree, and no 
language can be strong enough to describe its 
detestable character. What, then, can we say of 
such teaching as this—“J¢ is to the Priest, and to 
the Priest only, that a child must acknowledge his 
sins, if he desires that God should Sorgive him’? 
Do we not feel that the statement is a falsehood, 
and that it strikes a blow at the very root of the 
relationship between parent and child ? 

Now this passage is not extracted from some 
Roman Catholic work, or Jesuit manual of de- 
votion ; it is taken from the first of a series of 
‘“‘ Books for the Young,” entitled « Confession,” 
and is ‘Edited by a Committee of Clergy,” be- 
longing to the Established Church of this country. 
What is meant by the expression, “ the young,” 
may be gathered from a passage which occurs 
further on, where the writer says ;— 


Absolution may be received at any age; as soon as 
a person has attained the age of reason, at eight 
years old, and sometimes sooner ; as soon as you are 
capable of committing a serious gin you are in a 
State to repent seriously, to confess as every sinner 
ought to do, and to receive the blessing of absolution 
aright. A litéle sinner of six and a-half or seven 
years old, if he has sinned seriously, and if he re- 
pents and confesses heartily, has as much right to 
absolution as if he was twenty or thirty years old. 

Fancy ‘‘a little sinner of seven years old” going 
to a ‘* Priest,” and confessing its ‘* sins,” even 
assuming them to be “serious” ones! Is it not , 
to the parent that such confession is due, and 
must not there be something radically wrong when 
the child prefers to “get absolution” from a 
“Priest” 2 We are not speaking here of the con- 
fession that should be made to the Great Parent, 
who will listen to the “sighings of the contrite » 
heart,” whether of old or young, and requires no 
‘medium ” between Himself and His creatures. 
Probably such confession belongs to children of 
an age who are not proposed to be addressed in 
the book before us. 

The steadily increasing assumptions of the High 
Church clergy are strongly manifested in this 
book, as will be seen from certain further passages 
which we will quote, premising that the italics are 
ours. The book or pamphlet is divided into six 
parts or chapters, the first being entitled “ Con. 
fession, What is it?” This question is answered 
as follows :— 

To confess is to go to Christ’s Priest, and to tell 
him quite simply, quite openly, all the sins that you 
remember having committed, . 
This must be done,— 

Because we are not sent into the world to please 
but to save our souls, 


¢ 
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Why it is to the Priest, and to the Priest only, that 
a child must confess is,—,; 2 


Because God, when He was on earth, gave to His 
Priests, and to them alone, the divine power of for- 
giving men their sins. . «. - When you are sick, 
you go to the doctor to be cured; so when your soul 
is sick, do not hesitate to go to the Priest, who is the 
doctor of your soul, and who cures it in the name of 
God. 

And that this confession must be thorough is forti- 
fied by the statement of the writer that he has 

Known poor children who concealed their sins in 
Confession for years. They were very unhappy, were 
tormented with remorse, andif they had died in that 
state, they would certainly have gone to the everlast- 
ing fires of hell. - 

Not the least of the evils of Confession, espe- 
cially with the young, is the danger of sins being 
suggested by the Confessor, sins which perhaps 
never had entered the head of the person making 
confession. That this is not an imaginary danger 
is shown by the statement that ‘it is almost al- 
ways sins of impurity that weak penitents dare 
not tell in Confession,” and by the following pas- 
sage i— 

“JT wish to say all, but I do not know how to tell 
what I have done, it is so bad.” Well, say this to 

your confessor; say simply, “‘T have done very bad 
things, but I do not know how to tell them.” He 
will kindly help you ; he will ask questions. 

The next chapter is entitled ‘ Contrition,” 
which does not require comment, and then we 
have one on ‘ Absolution,” which, we are in- 
formed,— 

Is the forgiveness that the Priest gives to the peni- 
tent in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 3 
Whilst the Priest is pronouncing the words of abso. 
lution, Jesus Christ pours the torrents of His grace 
into the soul of the penitent Christian. He bathes 
it in His adorable Blood, and purifies it from all 
stains; so that, after absolution, the penitent is pure 
and shining with grace before the face of God and of 
His angels. How great a grace, and how happy a 
moment ! 

During this time the happy penitent ought to keep 
himself very humble, very lit'le, at the feet of Jesus 
hidden in the Priest. 

A short chapter is devoted to “ Penance, or satis- 
faction,” which ‘“ may be either one or more 
prayers, or almsgiving, or the giving up of some 
little pleasure, or some work of piety or charity.” 
Having thus spoken of ‘‘ Confession ” in the ab- 
stract, the writer proceeds to make plain ‘‘ The 
Way to Confess.” Before going to confession the 
child is to ** consider fora few minutes what faults 
he may have committed,” for instance, “in the 
fulfilment of duties towards God,” in which is 
included the making ‘‘the sign of the Cross.” 
After suggesting various subjects for this mental 
cross-examination the writer exhorts the child as 
follows— 

Try and moye your heart to repentance by the 
three considerations that I pointed out to you before; 

Your ingratitude towards God, 

The tears and sufferings of your Saviour, 

And the terrible fires of hell. oi 

Next, make resolutions, directly opposed to the 
chief sins that you are going to confess. 

After this repeat the Lord’s Prayer, or some other 
prayer, to obtain the grace of true contrition, and of 
a sincere confession, and kneel at the feet of the 
Priest, as at the feet of Christ Jesus Himself. Make 
the sign of the Cross, and say, “Father, give me 
your blessing for I have sinned. 

Having given a series of directions as to the 
mode of confessing and the form of words to be 
used at the conclusion, the child is to— 

‘remain very still, very attentive, to listen reverently 
‘to what the confessor says, o7” rather to what Jesus 
Christ says by the mouth of His minister. 

And— 

Whilst the confessor speaks the words of absolu- 
tion in a low voice, you must bend your head humbly, 
and repeat the Act of Contrition with all your heart. 
Make the sign of the Cross as you rise. 

The final chapter, headed “ Examination of Con- 
science,” consists of a series of questions upon the 
Ten Commandments, one of those on the fifth being, 
« Have 1 in all things honoured and respected te 
Bishops and Priests who are the fathers of my 
soul, and my guides in the way of salvation ” ? 

These quotations from this “ Book for the 
Young” will, we think, fully justify the comment 
that it is the object of the writer, and of those 
who sympathise with him, to sap the foundation 

e 
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of confidence between parent and child, and to|glad indeed to remedy this fault if the 

instil into the mind of the latter the pernicious be ; but it would ae as if there oe oye 
doctrine that God, instead of being a loving | tects or builders in England sufficiently well-in- 
Father, is a dread Being, who requires the ser-|formed and experienced in this matter to be 
vices of a ‘‘medicine man” to be propitiated. | capable of helping them. We doubt if anywhere 
This system, if allowed to spread, will destroy the |in London or near it there is a single public room 
sacred influence of the home ; it will foster super- |of large dimensions which is thoroughly well- 
stition, and eventually reduce this country to the | adapted for music or for oratory, and constructed 
level of those benighted lands where clerical | upon sound acoustic principles. 

domination and besotted ignorance prevail. Are| The Architectural and Fine Art Courts seem 
we prepared for this? Are we prepared to leave |from the beginning, to have been constructed 
the education of the young to these men ?. Heaven | more with a view to general effect than to instruc- 
forbid! Let every honest man denounce the pes-|tive purpose in their details. They do not tell 
tilential doctrine in the severest terms! Let the| their story in a direct and intelligible way. To 
protest from the pulpit and the press be no silent | put Norman, early English, flowing and perpen- 
one. i z dicular Gothic, graceful simplicity and complicated 

Few persons can with greater logical power and | extravagance all in one Chamber, and to group 
consistency than ourselves condemn these abhor- | them so as to produce a general sumptuousness of 
rent doctrines. ‘To abstain from doing so would | effect, required ingenuity and skill, and these 
be weak and foolish in the extreme. ~ qualities have been here displayed ; but it was not 
: the best way to illustrate the growth and history 
of architecture. The guide books, it is true, will 
considerably help the student; but books are in- 
convenient and tiring things to carry about a 
building. The illustrations ought, to some extent, 
to tell their own tale without literary explanation. 
A reconstruction of these Courts is now quite out 
of the question ; but something might be done to 
improve their instructive tendency by means of a 
little labelling here and there and a few illustrative 
engravings with explanatory text hung up in a 
glazed frame or fastened on toa screen. Some- 
thing of the same kind should be done in the 
Aquarium and in the Geological part of the 
Technological Museum. An intelligent apprecia- 
tion of all these things requires, no doubt, some 
previous knowledge on the part of the spectator; 
but even those not possessed of this pre-requisite 
should be able to learn and carry away in their 
minds some knowledge by merely looking at the 
objects with attention. 

‘The new reading-room which we were promised, 
will, when completed, prove, in all probability, to 
be comfortable and commodious. At present 
there are very few books in the common reading- 
room, and those few are not standard works and 
books of reference. Men of thought in the course 
of their reading and reflection have frequent 
occasion to refer to some standard work to verify 
or correct an impression, or. to clear up a doubt. 
We would therefore suggest that on the table of 
the new room there should be placed a few books 
likely to be referred to occasionally by students 
and scholars,—such, for example, as a Shakspere, 
a Bible, English, French, German, Latin and 
Greek Dictionaries, a Gazeteer and an Atlas. Pen 
and ink on rather more liberal scale than at pre- 
sent would also be desirable. 

As for the garden we sigh for the time when 
standing on the terrace we may be able to Jook 
down upon more of green sward and less of stone 
and gravel,—when Mr, Paxton on his red column 
and all or nearly all the gods and goddesses, nymphs, 
symbolical figures, urns and vases around him, may 
be relegated to some distant retreat to blush unseen 
if they can blush at all. But upon this point it 
may be that the majority of tastes differ from our 
own. We must therefore cease our murmuring 
and be very thankful that there are still parts of 
the garden which are quiet, fresh, shady, tender 
and beautiful, 

If the preceding remarks should be thought to 
be somewhat impregnate with the spirit of fault- 
finding, we have only to reply that on the whole 
we are abundantly satisfied with the Crystal 
Palace,—that our admiration and good-will greatly 
overbalance our discontent,—that we look upon 
our season-ticket as the best expenditure of a 
guinea we have ever made,—and that the public 
may well be forbearing and patient towards the 
directors and managers for a little short-coming, 
considering how courteous, mild and long-suffer- 
ing the managers have been towards them on those 
days of occasional carnival when over-exube- 
rant gaiety or thoughtless excitement breaking 
out into serious mischief or offensive behaviour 
has elicited a few words of earnest but gentle re- 
monstrance. BE. A 


ene! 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND ITS 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatres, music-halls, public gardens, and places 
of that kind, are all, in their way, educative 
powers, influencing, for good or for evil, the 
general character of the community, and contri- 
buting to form the public taste. Some of them 
go in simply for their own profit, and to that 
end adapt themselves to the fancies and likings 
of the hour, whether morbid or healthy, without 
any other aim whatever. Others are conducted 
by men who, without affecting to be wholly in- 
different to gain, do really desire to refine and 
elevate, as well as to amuse. Among these the 
directors and managers of the Crystal Palace 
hold an honourable place. Their success, in a| 
pecuniary point of view, has not been brilliant ; 
but this, though regrettable, would give them 
comparatively little pain, if they could be assured 
that their higher purposes had been realised ; 
that of the many thousand visitors some that had 
been brutal had been gradually humanised, some 
that had been coarse had been in any degree re- 
fined, and some that were ignorant had gained 
useful knowledge. Progress of this kind is slow 
and not easily measured or tested by obvious and 
outward signs; but we think that on the whole 
the directors may take both comfort and credit 
to themselves that they have not laboured alto- 
gether in vain. If they have done only a little 
they will strive to turn that little into much; 
if they have done much, that much must be en- 
larged into more. As a readiness to listen to rea- 
sonable suggestion and properly tempered critic- 
ism has hitherto characterised the managers, we 
shall venture to remark on a few particularsin 
which we think improvement is needed. 

In music we cannot expect unceasingly some- 
thing superlative, ‘a dainty dish to set before a 
king ;” we cannot have four and twenty black- 
birds served up in every Saturday’s pie, especially 
when the said blackbirds are on foreign or pro- 
yincial tours; but we may still expect to have 
occasionally, even during the dull out-of-town 
season, some thoroughly good musical compositions, 
fitted for our edification and delight, and which 
are within the range and capacity of moderately 
endowed artists, and do not of necessity require 
the elaborate skill of the great operatic stars, There 
is, for example, that thoroughly good old English 
music, the glee, the catch, the madrigal, and com- 
positions of that stamp, rather out of fashion just 
now, but some of which are so fine and wedded ; 
to words so poetic, that in the interest of true 
spiritualising art they ought now and then to be 
heard. By all means let Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Weber and Rossini keep their place 
in the ascendant at the Saturday concerts, but in 
the ordinary performinces of the band on other 
days might not a place be found now and then 
for the Compositions of Calcot, Dr. Arne, Bishop, 
Croft, Webbe, Barnet and others? At present 
there seems to be a tendency to repeat over and 
aver again the dance music of Gung’l and Strauss, 
French gayottes and polkas, all excellent things 
of their kind and exceedingly pleasing, but which 
might, we think, be advantageously varied from 
time to time by the old English music just alluded 
to. Unfortunately for music, and for the drama, | bled on Monday in the Great Hall.of the Horatii and 
too, at the Crystal Palace, the acoustic properties | the Curatii on the Capitol. Count Mamiani presided 
of the building are bad. ‘The softer and more}on the occasion, and delivered the opening address. 
delicate utterances, so important in their relation | There was a large gathering of scientific men from 
to the general theme, cannot, except to those who| all parts of Italy; Dean Stanley was also present, 
are very near, be distinctly heard, or even beard The Minister of Public Education and Count Pian- 
at all. ‘he directors no doubt would be very! c’ani, the Syndic of Rome, were the principal speakers, 


Tur first Scientific Congress held at Rome assem- 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Last week we referred to the prevalent mistake 
of regarding Theism and Deism as convertible 
words. Monotheism and Unitarianism are, in like 
manner, often confounded even by learned divines, 
both orthodox and heterodox, who might be ex- 
pected to mark more accurately the refined dis- 
tinctions of theological terms. Monotheism is the 
logical correlative of Polytheism ; Unitarianism 
of Trinitarianism. Monotheism means simply 
belief in One God, whatever subordinate views 
may be held respecting His nature and modes of 
manifestation. All Jews, Mohammedans, and 
Christians of every doctrinal variety are Mono- 
theists ; but it would be a perversion of theologi- 
cal language to say that all Christians are Unita- 
rians, or that all ‘Trinitarians are Poly theists. Mo- 
notheism expresses no distinctively Christian idea, 
but includes Christianity as the greater contains the 
less. Trinitarianism and Unitarianism are theo- 
logical terms within the pale of Christendom, the 
one designating belief in One God in three persons, 
the other belief—not merely in One God—but | 


One God in one person. Unitarians being historic- 
ally and theologically a Christian sect—heterodox, 
but still within the limits of Christianity—it is 

obviously incorrect to apply the term Unitarian 
to any one who avowedly rejects Christianity ; and , 
it is equally incorrect to speak of Unitarians as 

Monotheists except in the larger sense in which all 
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of sermons" by Rabbi Artom, remarks that the 
Rabbi builds a condemnation of Christianity on 
the idea that it teaches inevitably the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and adds:—“A point on 
which we are astonished to find such a man blun- 
dering, seeing that most learned men now-a-days 
agree that the passages by which the doctrine is 
supposed to be supported are susceptible of a trans- 
lation and interpretation which certainly would 
not favour it.” The reviewer's theological sym- 
pathies are quite undisguised. 


Mr. Fawcerr, M.P., on Wednesday night deli- 
vered the opening address at the commencement of 
a new session of the Birkbeck Institution in South- 
ampton-buildings, He said that the public should 
insist on all the appointments in the Civil Service 
being fairly, freely, and impartially thrown open 
to those honours, distinctions, and rewards, viz., 
proof of diligence, industry, and intellectual capa- 
city. Society would never attain its most com- 
plete state of organisation until each person was 
able to devote himself, in spite of the disadvan- 
tages of birth and position, to those pursuits for 
which his intellectual faculties best fitted him. 
Mr. Faweett recommended that the funds and 
doings of the City Companiesshould be overhauled. 
He believed that those companies possessed endow- 
ments which, if properly and wisely administered, 


might be applied to the foundation of a great | 


people’s university, which would bring within the 


Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians are Mono- Teach of every one the highest learning which the 


theists. Trinitarian controversialists sometimes | 


country could produce. Seeing what such an in- 


leny the right of Unitarians to that name, and say stitution as the Birkbeck had done unaided, he 
that they also are believers in One God, and there- could not help contemplating what might have 
‘ore Unitarians, They are guilty here of confu- | been done if they had only had the funds which a 


ion of thought and a misuse of terms. They mean 


single City Company had spent in a way which 


0 say that they are also Monotheists; they are he would not more particularly characterise. Mr. 
10t Unitarians, in any sense of the term, unless Faweett is hardly just to the City Companies, A 
hey believe in One God in one person, when of large portion of their funds is applied to the pro- 
ourse they cease to be Trinitarians. There is now motion of educational and charitable purposes ; 


, School of modern Unitarianism, with which we and certainly so valuable a City institution as the 
onfess our sympathy, which rises quite beyond Birkbeck ought to be liberally aided, either by the 
hese theological definitions respecting the person- foundation of scholarships, or by supplementary 
lity of the Godhead, and thinks with the judi-' grants. 


ious Hooker that reverent silence is our highest 
isdom in regard to the Infinite and Unsearch- 
ble. We can form no higher or grander concep- 


AT a luncheon in connection with the reopening 


of Winkleigh Church, North Devon, held on Wed- 


ion than that of Jesus, God is a Spirit,” and nesday, at which Earl Portsmouth presided, the 
hat His character in relation to mankind is that toast of “The Bishop and Clergy of all Denomi- 
f a Universal Father. ‘Divine Unity” has come nations” was proposed from the chair, and Arch- 
> mean with us unity of attributes, relations, and deacon Woolcombe’s name was coupled with the 
haracter—a far higher and more distinctively re- toast. The Archdeacon, however, refused to re- 
gious idea than the mere numerical oneness of spond for ‘‘ the clergy of all denominations,” and 
ie Hebrew Jehovah, or the stern Fate of Moham- | protested against other denominations than that of 


.edanism, which presides over the general desti- 


the Church of England being included in the 


ies of the Universe, but has no spiritual com- toast. In marked contrast with the Archdeacon's 


union with the soul of man. If Unitarianism is, 


protest was the speech of the Attorney-General at | 


ot large enough to cover this new thought ; if the dinner in connection with the Ottery St. Mary 
3 we have recently been told, it must be limited ploughing match on the samie day. Sir John Cole- 


its narrower historical and etymological mean- 
1g, We can only say that it is an anachronism and 


‘uer faith. 


TE Glasgow School Board, having declined to 
cept a motion in favour of secular education 
ire and simple in Board schools, has, with equal 
cision, refused a “compromise” for the daily 
ading of the Bible with undogmatic comments. 
he majority have evidently made up their minds 


ridge, in proposing “The Bishop and Clergy,” 
said it was a source of great satisfaction to him to 
n encumbrance, and had better be replaced by a couple with the bishop the ministers of religion 
ord which more fitly designates a deeper and generally. 


We lived in an age, he said, in which 


\1t was important to make the most of our agrees | 


ments, and the least of our differences, in these 


matters, There were plenty of persons to sow dis- 
cord and make dissensions between them. On 


occasions of this kind, therefore, they should 
thankfully recollect that if there were any differ- 
ences—and in a free country there always must be 
on every matter of free thought very wide differ- 


introduce the Shorter ‘Gatechism into all Board ences—at least there weré a great many matters 
hools, Their speeches are amusing, if only for upon which men whose hearts were in the right 
eir simplicity. They may be summed up in place could heartily and sincerely agree, and upon 
ese few words:—We have had the Catechism which the proudest archbishop in the land and the 
r years in our parish schools, and that is the best humblest minister of religion, of whatever deno- 


all reasons for hayi 


ne, but pay for it allthe same, and think them- 
ves lucky we don’t compel them to take the 
dicine as well as pay the bill! 


i it in public or Board mination, if they were in earnest in their calling, 
1001s: people who do not like it must leave it would be as one in their work. 


At the late meeting of the veterans of the Ciyil 


| War at Pittsburg General Sherman added a new 
| touch to the historical portrait of President Lin- 
Ir has been said that every new truth passes coln, 


This was his readiness to use the power of 


‘ough three phases of opinion ; first, it is not his oratory to encourage the soldiers, disheartened 
le ; second, if true, it is not expedient; third, by the opening of the war at Bull’s Run. Not 


ry one knew it before. 


Tn regard to some im- many days after that famous defeat, in which 


‘tant theological truths long held only by small Sherman’s Brigade had shared, it was suddenly 
lies of thoughtful persons, who were denounced visited in its quarters near the Potomac by Presi- 
heretical and excluded from all Christian fel- dent Lincoln, who asked leave to address a few 


ship, some of our Orthodox contemporaries words to the soldiers, 


m to have already come to the last stage. 


He did so with such power 


The that the General declares—‘ Though I have heard 


ristian World has long signalised itself by the the best orators of America and marked them well, 
ompromising vigour with which it has assailed I never heard a man who spoke to the hearts of 
dogma of eternal punishment, and this week a men as Lincoln did to those before him, closing by 
iew in the Nonconformist quietly takes very bidding them have ‘faith in the nation and in the 
ilar ground, The writer, in reviewing a volume final success, which would come as sure as gs 
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change news and views, and that speech at such a 
time, to such an audience, was worth, General 
Sherman believes, its weight in diamonds to the 
cause represented by the President, 


Linpsry’s Cenrrnany,—We are glad to learn that 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association and 
the London District Unitarian Society, propose to 
hold a meeting about the last week of November, in 
commemoration of the Rev, Theophilus Lindsey's 
Sincerity in resigning his living in the Church of 
England, It was in November, 1778, that he re= 
signed his living at Catterick, in Yorkshire, and in 
the spring of 1774 he opened Fssex-street Chapel, 
London, The Rey. KE, Higginson, of Swansea, and 


ranged for centenary lectures, 


Tue Rey, Wirt James.—Wa hear with plea- 
sure that our valued friend has arrived home in int. 
proved health; and that our readers may expect an- 
other letter or two recording impressions of hig 
American visit, The Liberal Christian of October 
4th has the following pleasant words of farewell: 
“ Among the passengers by the Algeria on the 1st 
inst. was our esteemed English friend and brother, 
the Rev. Wm, James, pastor of Lewin’s Mead 
“Chapel,” Cliftov, near Bristol. Mr, James hag 
made many friends during his brief visit to Ameriéa, 
and carries home with him the hearty good wishes of 
all who have had the pleasure of meeting him. It 
is a matter of regret that his voice has not been 
heard in our pulpits, but he came here in search of 
health, and has wisely abstained from all unnecessary 
Work. We are glad to return him to his congrega- 
tion and friends in. improved health, and trust that 
his recollections of his brief visit here may be such 
as shall favour an early repetition of his journey.” 


Hosprran Sunpay.—The Lord Mayor presided on 
Wednesday at a meeting held in the Egyptian Hall, 
Mansion House, for the purpose of settling the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the Hospital Sunday, 1874, 
The Bishop of London proposed the first regolution, 
declaring the expediency of appointing a Hospital 
Sunday next year, His lordship said that last year’s 
Sunday had produced £28,000, and he was sanguine 
enough to hope for £40,000 next year. Mr. Brude- 
nell Carter seconded the resolution, which was sup- 
ported by Dr. Allon and carried unanimously, A 
second resolution fixed tlie 14th of June as the 
Hospital Sunday of 1874; and- resolutions were 
also adopted having reference ‘to the appointment of 
the council and committee of distribution for the 


|teaching of male students. 


ensuing year, and the moda of distribution to be 
adopted. 


Tux Laprms’ Crasses ar University Cottnen.—= 
The London Ladies’ Educational Association opens 
its sixth session at University College this week for 
evening lectures, and for morning courses on the 
27th of October. Last session, 1872-73, the number 
of ladies in attendance was two hundred and seventy« 


eight. The lecture hours are so adjusted that when 


Classes change, the regular students and those in 
attendance on the ladies’ classes do not meet; but 
the presence of ladies in and about the college is 
now taken as matter of course, excites no particular 
observation, and has never given occasion for an ‘act 
of discourtesy, Inthe Fine Art department ladies 
are enrolled as regular students. To one or two of 
the ordinary college classes ladies have, on special 
grounds, been admitted with the other students ; now 
and then they have earned distinction at the annual 
distribution of prizes, 
from Parliament, in 1869, a modification of its 
charter which, among other things, removes that de- 
finition of its work by which it was restricted to the: 
Although not yet 
formally numbered among its students (except in the 
department of Fine Art), ladies who wish to advance 
beyond school knowledge have at their call the ser- 
vice of its staff with the use of its class rooms and 


its educational appliances, All that is done is tenta- 
tive, and is at present simply the work of the Lon- 
don Ladies’ Educational Association working in fall 
accord with the professors of the College in the Fa- 
culties of Arts and Science. The governing body of 
the College has committed itself to no theoretical 


action. It has simply given its assent to a fair prac- 


tical testing of the nature and extent of what is said - 
to be one of the great educational needs of the time, 
For thé session now about to Open Seventeen classes - 
in thirteen subjects are offered to ladies at University 
College, besides the teaching in the Fine Art School,” 
The syllabus of work for the session may be obtained 
from the Secretary's office at the College, 


e 


was a God in heaven.” Soldiers rapidly inter- — 


Other ministers, at their different chapels, have ar- _ 


University College obtained 4 


a e ded, 


a recent number, had an article on Liturgical Re- 


_ Athanasian Creed; or, if not its expulsion, at least 


‘uncharitable, damnatory clauses—the transparent hy- 
-pocrisy of repeating it when we ‘now it, in its plain 
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tort this natural bias, For more than 4 generation 
there was in this country an alliance between Roman- 
ism and Liberalism which is now rapidly disappear- 
ing. People are swinging, so to speak, to their natural 
moorings, and are taking those sides which are ap-} 
propriate to their convictions. / 


THE INQUIRER. 


comparison with any Primate of this century, All 
things considered, and taking into account the differ- 
ence between fair weather and storm, smooth water 
and cross seas, we may yet find reason to congratu- 
late ourselves that our pilot is something more than 
the amiable and accomplished gentleman who satis- 
fied our fathers and their fathers before them. 

In the opinion of the Morning Star Dr. Tait re- 
presents the principle of Erastianism. He is wedded 
to the old Church and State theories, and, with all 
his liberality, would strengthen rather than weaken 
the bond which unites the Church of England to 
the civil power. But he must be conscious of the 
existence in the Church of forces! which, while at 
first vague and hesitating in their action, are now 
threatening to destroy the ancient landmarks. Even 
if the ultra-Ritualists are got rid of these forces will 
still remain, in the persons of thousands of more 
moderate men who, although they may render obe- 
dience to the law, will strive to obtain spiritual inde- 
pendence by the only means which will ensure its 
accomplishment. The whole system of the Estab- 
lished Church, excellent as it is in many respects, is 
out of joint. There are, it is said, only twenty-seven 
bishops to do the work of eighty. The system of 
patronage, as at present administered, is a relic of 
barbarous times, and at variance not only with the 
just rights of the laity, but with the true interests of 
religion. Civil judgment on points of doctrine and 
ritual are also wholly incompatible with the apostolic 
theory of a Christian Church, although absolutely 
necessary so long as the clergy are the servants of 
the State. We wish, as much as Dr. Tait does, that 
Convocation could devote its undivided attention to 
reclaim the poor, the ignorant, and the vicious, and 
to extend its missionary work; but it is manifest 
that while so many questions remain unsettled the 
strife of parties will continue, and that confusion will 
abound. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. f 
The new and clever evening paper, the Echo, in 


vision, from which we extract the following pas- 
sage relating to the Athanasian Creed :— 

There is one change which ought to be made at all 
costs, and which we are quite sure that a Liberal 
Government like the present could carry with the all 
but universal approval of all thoughtful laymen, and 
that is the expulsion from the Prayer Book of the 


its relegation to some less prominent position; or, if 
not even that, at least a permitted option as to its use 
or omission. It is impossible to speak too strongly 
on this matter. In the first place, as every one knows, 
the Creed is not the work of St. Athanasius at all, 
but was written long after his death, . It cannot be 
necessary, because during four centuries, at least, the 
Christian Church did admirably well without it., ‘The 
use of it is in direct defiance to the anathemas of the 
four Cieumenical Councils against the adoption of 
any other Creed but the Apostles’ and the Nicene. It 
is, in fact, an unauthorised and nameless forgery ; 
but even this is hardly worth considering in compari- 
son with the nature of the composition itself, There 
never was @ more conspicuous instance of darkening 
wisdom by words without knowledge. It is held by 
some that it was written by an enemy of the faith as 
a perplexing and doubt-inspiring attempt to state 
with the most offensive particularity, and to reduce 
to the hardest logic, mysteries which infinitely tran- 
scend all logic, and which the Holy Scriptures pur- 
posely leave undefined, or state only in their practical 
relation to man’s redemption. The fact is that no 
human being, except a few hopeless fanatics, believes 
the creed as it stands. No human being believes that 
every one will “ without doubt perish everlastingly ” 
who does not believe a number of violently contra- 
dictory logical propositions of truths whol!y incapable 
of expression in a syllogistic mould. The childish 
iterations of this unfortunate ereed, its rigid needless 
persistencies, its sweeping, impossible, intolerable, 


THE BURGOS ASSASSINATION, ™ 

The following remarks from the Roman Ca- 
tholic Monde upon the Burgos assassination illus- 
trate the mode of dealing with such subjects by 
the priestly party :— ; 

A murder is committed at Burgos, and instead of 
searching out the authors of the crime, the authori- 
ties arrest the Chapter of the cathedral. The 
assertion is made that the Governor was killed within 
the sacred edifice, that the Canons were witnesses of 
the act, and that, instead of running upon the mur- 
derer, they continued to say the prayers of the 
service. Are these likely facts? We await explana- 
tions. But can any one suppose religion can be 
insulted, the churches robbed, and the ecclesiastical 
orders be dispersed without provoking sentiments 
of indignation in the breasts of.Spaniards? Or that 
the people can witness, free from anger, the depar- 
ture of the monks who feed them, and the shutting 
up of the convents, the gates of which were ever 
open to their prayer? Who can suppose that they 
will consent to see their beloved Madonnas, whom 
their artless faith ornamented, despoiled of their 
jewels ? They love to have those statues decked with 
gold and precious stones ; all their ignorance cannot 
make them confound the image and the saint repre- 
sented, whatever accusations may be made to the 
contrary; but the one recalls the other, and ,the 
votive offerings suspended from the figure remind 
them of the devotion of their fathers and the grati- 
tude of pilgrims—touching reminiscences which 
preserve their piety and confirm their resignation on 
the day of trial. A brutal functionary laid his hands 
on those treasures, and surprise is felt at the irrita- 
tion of the people; in that country were the head is 
warm, the hand prompt, and faith ardent and mingled 
with passion, sacrilege invokes murder, and the 
poinard is had recourse to where justice fails. Ifthe 
assassination is criminal and deplorable, its respon- 
sibility should be laid to the charge of those who 
provoked it. Instead of that, the Holy See is made 
to bear the burden. The events at Burgos have 
been turned into a pretext for riot at Madrid, during 
which the Nuncio was insulted and the Pontifical 
arms torn from the gate of his palace. The cause of 
this excessive animosity is the refusal of the Papal 
Government to receive the Spanish Ambassador. 
What matter for astonishment can there be in the 
circumstance that the Holy See refuses to recognise 
an Administration which has only made itself re- 
markable, thus far, by acts of violence and spoliation 
against the Church? 


‘and literal sense, to be glaringly in defiance of all 
our best beliefs—all these, and many other circum- 
stances, quite account for the gloom, the irritation, 
the despairing resignation, or the unconcealed disgust 
which we mark on many faces in every congrega- 
tion when the clergyman self-complacently begins, 
or still worse when the organ revengefully drones 
out, the shudder-causing commencement of the 
Quicunque vult. Archbishop Tillotson wished the 
Church of England well rid of it. Archbishop 
Whately used, we believe, to boast that he had never 
read it in Church, having purposely abstained from 
looking to see the days on which it ought to be read. 
The late gentle and saintly Bishop Lonsdale used 
always to be silent when’ the time came to utter the 
responses in its damnatory clauses, and in those 
versicles also the deep resonant voice of Dr. Arnold, 
as Rugby men can well remember, used suddenly 
to be hushed. How much longer are we to be 
tortured, and our friends alienated, and our enemies 
embittered, by this incubus, which the Churches of 
Germany and America have long thrown off? If 
charity and common sense cannot rid us of it, will 
authority do nothing to ease our conscience of a yoke 
which neither we nor our fathers have been able to 
bear? 
THE NEW ARCHBISHOP. 

The Jimes supposes there were some hundreds on 
Thursday at Canterbury who would be thinking not 
of Augustine, or Becket, or Cranmer, or Laud, but 
of Longley, Sumner, Howley, and, perhaps, Manners 
Sutton. They might remember the quiet and aris- 
tocratic gentleman who discharged the Primacy easily 
and without reproach during the first quarter of this 
century. When he died other days were coming, 
and Howley had to meet the rising storms of 
thought and opinion with no other armour than the 
sweetest of tempers, good scholarship, a ready wit, 
and a pleasant tongue. Sumner passed for a Low 
Churchman, but he hid under his modest demeanour 
a higher and more subtle intellect than the world 
gave him credit for, and he pursued a prudent and 
moderate course. Then came Longley, Peace to 
his memory! He might not be made for times such 
as those he fell upon, But we are now in stronger 
hands. 


_— 


LONDON PAUPERISM. 
The Times admits that pauperism in the metropolis 
has undoubtedly increased during the last nine years ; 
but it is impossible to believe that the legitimate re- 


Dr. Tait’s friends need not shrink from a ‘cipients of outdoor relief have increased at a rate in Hl 
t 
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any degree approaching a hundred and thirty per 
cent,, which is the rate of increase in the expendi- 
ture, These suspicions of extravagance are mate- 
rially confirmed when we look into the details of the 
return. If the increase had been mainly due to such 
exceptional ‘causes of distress as have been noticed, 
it would be vastly greater in the East-end than else- 
where, if not principally confined to that district. 
But, on the contrary, it is almost equally apparent over 
the whole of London. Bethnal Green, indeed, exhibits 
the highest rates of increase, but the next highest 
rate appears in the Holborn union, where the amount 
has grown from £1,389 to £5,410, or more than three 
hundred per cent. This is actually greater in pro- 
portion than the increase in Poplar, where distress 
has been so excessive. The amount in that union has 
been increased from £10,000 to £30,000 in the nine 
years, or two hundred per cent. This increase is ac- 
tually matched by that in Kensington, where the 
charge has grown from £3,000 to nearly £10,000. The 
case is nearly as bad in Paddington, and is worse in 
Hackney. Now it is impossible to suppose there can 
be a justifiable reason for the outdoor relief in Ken- 
sington haying been as heavily augmented as in 
Poplar. ‘The smallest rate of increase in the table 
is exhibited by Lambeth and Wandsworth, yet the 
former of these two unions has a very large poor 
population. Wherever else we look—to the east or 
west, to the north, the south, or centre of the metro- 
polis—we see the expenditure on outdoor relief about 
doubled, . 


DOGMATIC DISBELIEF. 
(From the Saturday Review). 

There are many words, originally intended to bear 
a good sense, which have come to be used in a sense 
precisely the reverse, from a change of opinion either 
about the quality described or about the persons who 
claim to possess it. The word “ Jesuit,” to which we 
referred the other day, is a good instance of the latter 
kind of metamorphosis, .It was meant to be an 
honourable title, describing likeness to Christ; but it 
has come to be used as synonymous with knave or 
hypocrite, not from any change of view as to the type 
of character etymologically denoted, but because an 
impression has grown up, whether reasonably or nob, 
yery damaging to those who actually bear the name. 
Meekness, on the other hand, which in the New Tes- 
tament is recommended as a virtue, is much oftener 
used in our own day as a term of contempt; partly 
becauge many people think, though they generally 
avoid saying so, that the New Testament ideal is faulty, 
partly because meekness has been associated in men’s 
minds with the Uriah Heep type of character. The 
term “dogmatic ” may be said to occupy @ middle 
position, in this respect, between the two already 
named, In an age when supreme importance was 
uniyersally attached to orthodoxy it was used almost 
exclusively in a good sense, and it is often so used 
still. Since the Gorham controversy first shook the 
traditional quiescence of the Church of England in 
its official capacity, we bave been deluged with books 
and sermons and pamphlets on the imperative neces- 
sity of a dogmatic Church and a dogmatic faith. At 
the same time the epithet “ dogmatic ” ig widely, and 
perhaps increasingly, used in ordinary parlance, even 
by those who would be the most strenuous in uphold- 
ing the claims of theological dogma, in a more or 
less opprobrious sense. When we say that a man or 
his book is “ dogmatic,” we usually mean that he is 
offensively positive and dictatorial as a writer or in 
private life. But this need not at all necessarily refer 
to his treatment of religious questions, though it 
often does. Still less does it necessarily involve any 
disparagement of a dogmatic creed. Yet the growing 
tendency to apply the term as a reproach must haye 
arisen from a prevalent, though sometimes uncon- 
scious, antipathy to dogma as such, 

What, however, we wish just now to insist upon is 
that the dogmatic temper, in the derivative sense of 
the word, in dealing with religious controversy, is by 
no means confined, as is often assumed, to the ad- 
herents of a dogmatic faith. The credulity of un- 
believers has not unfrequently served to point the 
moral of Christian apologists, and the champions of 
authority might with equal justice retort on its assail- 
ants their favourite charge of dogmatism. The fool 
who says “ There is no God ” shows himself as well 
aware as the theist of the necessity for a dogmatic 
pasis of his creed. And the most vehement im- 
pugners of authoritative beliefs are often the readiest 
to substitute authoritative denial for argumentative 
disproof. We do not say that they are never justified 
jn taking such a course. Opinions have been pro- 
mulgated before now under the shelter of venerable 
sanctions, to which incredulus odi is the best as well 
as the shortest reply. Dr. Wolff tells us, in his 
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autobiography, that, when he was arguing in a college 
at Rome against burning heretics, one of his fellow- 
students (we are not sure that it was not the present 
Pope) observed, “Seventeen Popes have done it.” 
Then,” answered Wolff, to the amazement of his 
perplexed audience, “ Seventeen Popes did wrong.” 
No better reply could have been made, But such 
cases are exceptional. Those who attack the con- 
scientious beliefs of their neighbours should conde- 
scend, as a rule, to argue against their truth, and not 
to assume that they are false. And they should also 
take care, as they often do not, to understand the 
opinions they are contending against. When they 
are too impatient to master their adversary’s position, 
and too self-confident to examine the objections to 
their own, they may fairly be charged with dogmatism, 
and they have no right to be surprised if the victims 
of their contemptuous onslaught decline to accept 
sneers for evidence and statements instead of proof, 
If we wish to convince a Mussulman ora Brahmin, he 
may fairly expect that we shall pay his present faith 
the compliment of a refutation. Tllustrations of this 
dogmatic temper among the enemies of dogma are 
never far toseek. Nor would it serve any useful pur- 
pose to dwell on the more extravagant examples of it. 
When a modern evangelist of Atheism applies foul 
and ribald comparisons to the Deity in whom the im- 
mense majority of his countrymen believe, he may be 
left to the silent disgust of allright-minded men. Ttis 
precisely in its less glaring,and therefore less offensive, 
exhibitions that this habit of fighting dogmatists with 
the least honourable of their own weapons requires 
to be exposed. And the fact that; it is always difficult, 
especially to persons of an unimaginative turn of mind, 
to put themselves in the position of those whose 
opinions they dislike, makes it all the more needful 
to insist on their absolute obligation to do so if they 
choose to enter the lists at all. If half the disputes 
in the world arise, as is sometimes said, from the want 
of defining terms, the other half end where they began 
from neither party taking the trouble to apprehend 
the point of an adversary’s argument. 
We have before us at this moment an anonymous 
pamphlet, decidedly above the average, by a writer 
who is clever and evidently sincere, but who is con- 
stantly falling into the faultin question. His favourite 
method is to lay down certain alternatives, one of 
‘which must be true, and then to proceed by an ex- 
haustive process to ascertain which of them is true, 
while he invariable ignores other equally conceivable 
alternatives, on some one of which most probably an 
Opponent would rest his cause. He seldom even 
manages to explain accurately what is the belief of 
those whom he is trying to refute, though he is always 
ostentatiously certain that he knows all about it. Tt 
will be worth while to give a few specimens of his 
method of arguing, and in doing so we are expressing 
no opinion on the particular conclusions, affirmative 
or negative, that he has arrived at, but simply on“his 
manner of advocating them. Nor is there any need 
to name the publication, as we ara not reviewing it, 
but only using it in illustration of our thesis. The 
writer’s main position is, that no doctrines are of any 
real importance except those which, whether revealed 
or not, can be proved independently of revelation, so 
that “each man’s personal experience can be made 
the test of their truth ;” and he comes forward with 
the modest aim of correcting the “ current theories 
of the Christian Churches,” which wrongly hold many 
other doctrines to be necessary also. On this prin- 
ciple he asserts theism and the future life to be 
“ articles of positive knowledge,” and devotes a few 
pages to proving each. The circumstance that some 
of the greatest thinkers, ancient and modern, judging 
independently of revelation, have doubted or denied 
both these “ articles ” does not trouble him for a mo- 
ment ; he gives indeed no indication of being aware of 
it. Among the tenets of “the Christian Churches ” 
which he specifically objects to as unnecessary or un- 
true, are the doctrines of eternal punishment and the 
atonement. And, with characteristic incapacity for un- 
derstanding opinions which he dislikes, he defines the 
former doctrine to be * that the greater part of mankind 
are destined to endless misery,” which may be a com- 
‘mon belief, but is not “ held in theory ” by any single 
Church or sect in Christendom. This doctrine, he 
proceeds to observe, cannot possibly from its very 
nature be capable of proof, because any revelation 
that contained it would destroy our confidence in the 
Divine veracity, and, moreover, it is grounded by 
those who hold it solely” on certain doubtful texts 
of the New Testament. The first argument may 
have its forco; but as it has been urged and replied 
to again and again, from the times of Leibnitz down- 
wards, a writer less confident of being always in the 
right would have thought it worth while to take some 
notice of the replies that have been made. The 
pamphleteer, however, seems to think that the argu- 


ing all the advocates of damnation. 
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ment is his own discovery, and is loftily unconscious 
of any one laving suggested, or any one having an- 
swered it, before. His second argument is as inexact 
as his account of the doctrine he is criticising, Most 
of those who hold it base their belief on the traditions 
of the last eighteen centuries quite as much as on 
any particular text, He is just as inaccurate again 
in his description of the doctrine of the atonement, 
and still less happy in his way of depling with it. 
The only grounds for thinking such a belief of any 
practical value, he tells us, are, that it rouses in tbe 
mind a lively feeling of gratitude, love, and confi- 
dence towards God, and a deep conviction of sin. 
And all these feelings may be just as easily “ kindled 
in the highest degree” without it, Perhaps so; but 
it would have been desirable to explain why they 
have never, except in a few individual cases, here and 
there, existed in any high degree without it. We do 
not say at all that this proves the doctrine to be true; 
we merely say that it proves the worthlessness of the 
particular argument here urged to show that, whether 
true or not, it is unimportant. We will give one 
more somewhat amusing example of the same dog- 
matic temper, as shown in the writer’s careless neglect 
to acquaint himself with the terms of the discussion. 
He is complaining of churches, and especially of the 
Church of England, for “ dogmatising ” about their 
Sacraments, And he treats us to the following nota- 
ble piece of reasoning on the subject. “No Protes- 
tant Church believes in the necessity of its own sacra- 
ments. The twilight phrase which describes them as 
‘generally’ necessary means always, when driven to 
the light, that they are necessary to those who think 
them so,” The blunder of supposing “ generally 
necessary” in the Church Catechism to mean usually 
necessary would be a natural, and is probably a com- 
mon, one in the “twilight” intellectual atmosphere 
of a rural Sunday-school, though even the intelligence 
of the juvenile rustic might be expected to be proof 
against the marvellous gloss here put upon the words. 
But what shall we say of a writer who volunteers the 
benevolent enterprise of putting all “the Christian 
Churches” right on the fundamental errors of their 
teaching, without having even taken the trouble to 
understand the mere language of the formularies of 
the Church with which he seems most familiar, and 
to which he probably belongs? Can it be necessary 
tovremind any scholar that generaliter and fere do not 
mean the same thing, and that generally necessary 
means universally necessary? A writer rather less 
impatient of any considerations that do not happen 
to tell on his own side would have observed that the 
very structure of the sentence from which he so 
ignorantly quotes—which points to the distinction of 
two sacraments, universally necessary, from other 
ordinances which the Church of England does not 
consider necessary for all—contradicts his careless 
misinterpretation of it. 

We have purposely taken our illustrations from a 
work of more than average ability, and manifesting 
no desire to be uncandid. It is precisely the same 
dogmatic temper which, under one set of influences, 
finds its dearest solace in the most literal enunciation 
of the “damnatory clauses” of the Athanasian Creed; 
and, under opposite convictions, rejoices, if we may 
be pardoned the expression, in unequivocally damn- 
When St. Ber- 
nard had collected a synod of Bishops at Sens to sit 
in judgment on the errors of Abelard, we are told 
that, after each proposition, they exclaimed, “dam- 
namus,” till at length, being overcome with drowsiness, 
for the session lasted through a long summer's day, 
they feebly muttered “namus ” till the catalogue of 
heresies was exhausted. In this day orthodoxy is 
apt to be as unpopular as heterodoxy was in the time 
of St. Bernard, and the dogmatists of free thought 
are not unfrequently content with muttering an in- 
stinctive “ namus” at every assertion of a dogmatic 
faith. Sometimes they seem hardly less willing than 
St. Bernard and his Council of Bishops to invoke 
the secular arm for the suppression, not of too little, 
but of too much, belief. Everybody has heard the 
famous definition of orthodoxy as “my doxy” and 
heterodoxy as “your doxy.” And people are apt to 
regard their own opinions, as Aristotle says authors 
regard their books, with the affection of parents for 
their children. . We need not blame them for that. 
But if dogmatising be a reproach, it is equally a re- 
proach to the friends or to the enemies of dogma, 
The Cavaliers were taunted with being ready to fight 
“for every thread of the surplice and every letter of 
the rubric”; but old Mucklewrath turned the hands 
of the clock to hasten Morton’s execution, when he 
caught a whisper of the petitions of the Anglican 
Prayer-book from the lips of the doomed man. Per- 
haps we may go a step further. The dogmatic tem- 
per—we say nothing of dogmatic creeds—is suffi- 
ciently odious whereyer it is found, but it is peculiarly 


and another was the Doxology. 
139 persons present; but how many of these were 
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ungraceful, because it is so glaringly incongruous, in 
the assailants of all positive belief. 
ing triumph of toleration to tolerate intolerance, so 
long, of course, as it is not allowed to exercise any 
oppression over others, But there is something as 
graceless as it is grotesque in the illiberality of 
Liberals. “The infallibility of the intellect” is just 
as much the watchword of one theological party as 
the infallibility of the Church or of the Bible is of 
another, and its advocates seem quite as much bent 


as their opponents, not on obtaining toleration for — 


all forms of opinion, but on securing the active domi- 
nation of their own. We have nothing to say against 
liberty of thought and speech in itself, but in the 
mouths of many it is a convenient euphemism for 
liberty to put down those who will not think and 
speak liberally—that is, who disagree with them. It 
is no paradox to say that there is a party in the Na- 
tional Church who are straining every nerve to con- 
vert it into an engine for the dogmatic ‘teaching of 
the non-existence of dogma. We may be permitted 
to doubt if the prefix of a formal negative would be 
any great improvement to the creeds. 
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University Co~teacr, Lonpon.— Although this 
institution is connected mainly with the University 
of London, yet several of its pupils have recently 
gained conspicuous honours in our older universities, 
In November last Mr. A. H. Higgs, who received the 
earlier part of his education in the college school, 
and is at this moment a student in the college-itself, 
stood at the head of thelist in the examination for 
open scholarships at Balliol College, Oxford—a success 


tthe more remarkable as it was achieved without the 


aid of Latin and Greek versification, which the college 
since its foundation has excluded from its curriculum. 
On Friday Mr. N. E. Hartog, whose connection with 
University College has been of the same kind as that 
of Mr. Higgs, was declared senior wrangler, whilst 
Mr. P. J. Harding, another alumnus of the college, 
who was expected to stand very high in the mathe- 
matical tripos, has been compelled to accept an 
sgrotat degree. It.is worthy of remark that Mr. 
Hayward, of St. John’s, one of the examiners for 
mathematical honours at Cambridge, aud Mr. Routh, 
of St. Peter’s,. the private tutor of four out of the 
first five wranglers, the senior included, were also 


educated at the same school and college. 


First Protestant Servicre in Maprim.—An in- 


teresting account of the first public Protestant ser- 
vice in Madrid, held on Sunday week, appears in the 
Daily News. 
place had evidently, the writer says, been a dining or 
reception room. 
cushioned benches, with a narrow passage in the 
centre ; 
were full at the beginning, and afterwards the room 
became crowded, and many had to go away. 


The room in which the service took 
It had a double row of neat red- 
a harmonium in one corner. The seats 


The 
preacher wore the black gown and white bands, and 


the service, which he read in Spanish, was part of the 
English liturgy. 
sheet of four hymns, which was given to every one 
on entering. One of these was a translation of that 
of Elliott’s, heginning— 


The singing was from a printed 


“ Just as I am without one plea,” 
The writer counted 


Protestants he could not tell. That a goodly number, 


‘however, were Protestants was evidenced by the sing- 
ing. There were not a dozen women nor half-a-dozen 
children present. 


The preacher was Pastor Ruet, 
who is characterised in the letter as the Spaniard 


who has done so much for Protestantism in Algeria. 
He-is described as a man of wonderful eloquence. 
The discourse lasted exactly half-an-hour, during the 
whole of which period he was listened to with the most 
rapt attention. His manner was deeply earnest with- 


out the least approach to “rant.” In the course of his 


sermon he said that he and his'friends were Spaniards, 
and not beholden for one penny to any one but Spa- 
niards:) England certainly, as a Protestant country, 
sympathised with the movement, but beyond that he 


and his friends’ neither asked nor accepted any assist- 
ance from England. One or two priests were in the 
congregation, At the services which took place on 
Sunday last, hundreds of persons were unable to 
obtain admission, owing to the want of room. The 


‘owner of the house in which worship is held has 
received an anonymous letter threatening him with 


assassination. There was a great demonstration on 
Monday in favour of freedom of worship. 

Hicw Suerirs.—lIn the list of Sheriffs for the 
year 1869, published in last night’s Gazette, we ob- 
serve the names of Thomas Tertius Paget, Esq., of 
Humberstone, for Leicestershire, and William Blake, 
Ksq., of Bridge-house, near Ilminster, for Somerset- 
shire. ; 


It is the crown- — 
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bo a a a a 
on to a dishonourable evasion or suppression,— 


rnoble men within her fold, and at the same 
‘shut out many as noble and as willing from en- 
go it. . ? 
Manchester, a very worthy clergyman, the 
, was content to allure worshippers, and at the 
, time save them from embarrassing reflection, 
scupying their thoughts with gorgeous idolatries 
ight and sound, and the fantastic frivolities of a 
tante symbolism. Others fostered an infantile 
‘tion by fashionable sacrifices of bought fruits 
flowers, such as the Hebrew prophet, two thou- 
Lyears ago, declared for ever that God did not 
t. Other Christians, profoundly earnest in their | 
way, fed religious sentiment with a ghastly tra- 
y of the great sacrifice of faith and duty, and, 
ead of bending with reverent love to kiss the 
) forehead of the Martyred Master, gloat over his 
ay, and truculently bathe in his blood. 
lour-fifths of the Churches iniour midst, ignoring 
eager questions of a rising intelligence, were 
wnging to hold a few days’ mission, preparing by 
fessional agitation for a sort of spiritual tumult, 
a vulgar excitement for which the common sense 
our good Bishop could find no welcome but in 
ming. ‘The Bishop himself, an upright, good 
tistian minister—if ever there was one—limited 
his education and fettered by his position, con- 
ntly preached the strange—the unchristian— 
‘acy that there is no religion that is not secta- 
n. 
{n using hard words the speaker did not mean to 
l names, but only to state clearly certain apparent 
perfections in the lessons, which the best ac- 
ities around were labouring to impress. The pro- 
oters of these courses were sincerely anxious to 
36 no word of reproach upon any of the men 
10 were so labouring. ‘Their earnestness, their 
ligiousness, their devotion, was worthy of the 
(lest emulation. There was no attempt to judge 
eir personal services, but the duty seemed urgent 
show a better doctrine, and when men were 
aching rivalry and contention, surrendering of 
tellect at the bidding of authority they desired to 
ake their effort to follow after the things that make 
r peace and things wherewith one may edify an- 
her. What then was it the promoters wanted to 
yy and do? In plain words, to repeat the call to 


orship God in spirit and in truth, and to preach a 


ve of God, not complete unless, besides entire 
sxrvice of heart and soul, our minds and all our 
mength were devoted to its culture and develop- 
rent. In fact, they desired to declare that there is 
o true knowledge of these things, any more than 
f any other things, without the fullest use of all 
he resources of literature and history, which God 
as accumulated for us to use, and that these things 
re to be studied with all the powers of application, 
f reason, and of insight, with which He has en- 
lowed us, and, lastly, that they are to be discussed 
nd declared in plain words, the words of our own 
lay and culture, and our own strength. 

By such means alone could it come that every 
nan should be fully persuaded in his own mind. 
[hey said this, there and then, as their contribution 
o the effort of the day, because they for themselves 
iad learned and knew that in this way there was a 
vay—far be it from them to say the only way—by 
which men might attain to a personal conviction, to 
individual humility and mutual respect, all powerful 
to destroy religious indifference, to eradicate the sec- 
tarian sin, and in due time to unite all men as bro- 
thers in the Kingdom of God, and in the Church of 
all His sons. The message was upon them, and 
woe be to them if they did not deliver it. They said 
then that true instruction in the rudiments of faith 
and religious knowledge must be conducted in the 
same spirit of investigation and study, of frank de- 
elaration, and equally frank self-correction, which 
happily characterised the highest scientific method 
of our day—the spirit of true knowledge, free in- 
quiry, and frank plain speech. 

They did not want to waste time in the weary 
quibbling that goes on, and may go on for ever, be- 
tween the half knowledge, which arrogates to itself 
the name of science, and the traditionary religious 
forms, which, half-dead, were the superstitions of 
this day. But it was not for him to dwell in detail 
on such high matters, others more fitted would do 
that. Let him give one illustration of the scientific 
method and its fruit. The natural philosopher 
should take a vessel of water, such as we have used 
from childhood as convenient and pleasant, a sort 
of natural provision, which, if considered at all, was 
accounted for as one of the primeval elements. He 
should with his battery show the process of decom- 
position. In one receiver he would collect, and, if 
his experiments and observations were carefully 
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followed, every hearer should learn ani know 
for himself oxygen, the eager gas that feeds 
flame and life, and wastes with a splendid corusca- 
tions, by itself consuming and destroying. ‘In the 
other glass he would exhibit, and under the same con- 
dition, every one should recognise hydrogen, the 
ethereal essence that pervades all nature, and lends 
to our straining sight the depth of space and the 
lovely colour that makes the all-embracing sky. And 
then, cartying his learning and his learner one step 
forward, he should recombine these gases, and show 
the same water—but how changed; no longer the 
element so childishly accepted, but thoroughly un 
derstood, the purest, the ‘healthiest, the loveliest of 


all material gifts, the necessary food, the chief con- 
stituent of our bodies, in clouds, in rivers, and the 
sea, the most beautiful, the most wonderful part of 
all this blessed earth of ours. 

And so the theological lover of wisdom should 
take the Holy Bible, the mysterious amulet of child- 
hood and of manhood, which has nourished faith, 
hope, and charity ; which has been accepted—though 
too often confused and perplexing—with unquestion- 
ing reverence and unintelligent regard. With criti- 
cism and insight he should resolve the compound, 
and exhibit, as one of its characteristic elements, 
human nature with its power of growth, its strength, 
its aspiration, its passion, its wilfulness, its weak- 
ness; and, on the other hand, he should hold up the 
pervading Spirit of God, shining in all the past, in- 
spiring the prayers of the Accadian, the ritual of 
the Egyptian, and the chant of the Hindoo, the 
pious long-suffering of the Hebrew, the zeal of the 
Mahometan, and the faithful love of the Christian— 
the Spirit of God, everlasting, infinite, as He was in 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall be. 

And he should reunite these true elements, and 
give back the same books, but how glorified! Un- 
thinking acceptance of the One Book, nay, of its 
very material, would be gone for ever, its fetishism 
destroyed—he would replace it with Scriptures truly 
sacred, every cloudy contradiction made intelligible, 
every page instinct with the life of God and man, 
for use, for enlightenment, for comfort, for salvation 
—the very gift of God himself to men made in his 
own image. 

He would detain them no more. Mr. Beard 
would declare the free honour of the teacher; next 
week Mr. Armstrong would expound the freedom of 
the student. He then enumerated the intended 
course of lectures, and stated finally, that while 
they would be the efforts of trained scholarship and 
cultivated piety, every word would be spoken in such 
a plain honest manner that it was their hope that, 
if it pleased God, religion might become through 
their means a little more frequently than at present 
a personal concern with every man, within the 
mastery of his individual reason and conscience, 
and theology, or the knowledge of divine things, be 
read, as the Articles of the Church of England 
direct the homilies to be read, diligently and dis- 
tinctly, that it may be understanded of the people. 

Mr. Beard’s lecture will shortly be printed from 
notes duly revised, along with Mr. Armstrong’s lec- 
ture of last week. Meanwhile, we give the follow- 
ing short account of the lecture from the summary 
which appeared in the Manchester Hxaminer :— 

Mr. Brarp said the freedom of the theological 
teacher ought to consist, first, in his freedom from 
all superstitious errors in regard to the methods 
and objects of his search. There was a widespread 
opinion current in the world—an opinion which, he 
was happy to say, was growing daily less widespread, 
and had a less forcible hold upon the minds of those 
who entertained it—that the Divine displeasure was 
to be evoked by the formation and utterance of cer- 
tain theological opinions which were not in accord- 
ance with the creeds or articles of Churches, and 
that terrors of eternal punishment were pronounced 
upon those who were unable to take the traditional 
or usual views of the nature of God and His rela- 
tions to the human race. The teacher ought to be 
free from these terrors, and to enter upon his work 
with an entire conviction that the exercise of the 
human mind upon theological as upon other scientific 
subjects ought to be entirely free; and that- God 
could not by any possibility be displeased with His 
creatures for humbly and reyerently seeking the truth. 
In short, to believe that God is better pleased—so far 
as it was possible for us to make any assertion con- 
eerning the divine judgment—with the man who 
humbly, carefully, and reverently investigates the 
whole evidence at his disposal, and absolutely was 
obliged, in fear and trouble of heart and with a cast- 
ing up of his hands to Heaven in despair, to come 
to the conclusion that God is not, than He is with 
the man from whose lips carelessly and glibly flow 
the most precise affirmations to to the most inscru- 
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table mysteries. The teacher, further, should be 
free from creeds and articles both as deterrents of a 
worldly kind and as the embodiment of foregone 
conclusions; and he should also be free from prin- 
ciples of interpretation and methods which were not 
supported by a strict induction of fact. We were 
yet in the infancy of our knowledge of theology ; and 
he thought it was possible that many of our differ-’ 
ences might fade away in the light of advancing 
Imowledge. But the peculiarity of the whole case— 
a peculiarity upon which he could not too strongly 
fix attention — was that the teacher of theology 
onght to be perpetually in the attitude of an 
inquirer, and if that was the case it ought also 
to be the attitude of the teacher. The con- 
clusion to which he had been coming for 
many years, and in which the whole of his 
thought and study had seemed to converge— 
and if it was true it formed the point of difference 
between theology and other sciences—was that in 
regard to theology proper we know yery little, and 
never shall knowmuch more; thatthe being of God 
entirely overtops, and surrounds, and overwhelms, 
and floods, and drowns our capabilities; that the 
very simplest statements that we can make about 
Him are the best; that when once we have said 
that God is wiser than we can conceive, better than 
we can dare to hope, tenderer than a father, nearer 
than a brother—when we had said this we had said 
all. Werewe, he might be asked, to be ever learn- 
ing and never coming to a knowledge of the truth ? 
Were we to be perpetually in the attitude of the in- 
quirer and neyer in the attitude of the dogmatic 
teacher or the dogmatically taught? He entertained 
the very strongest hope that if the principle he had 
enunciated as to the impossibility of minute and 
precise dogma had once penetrated into men’s minds, 
a very large number of the historical and literary 
questions which arose in connection with Scripture 
would suddenly be found to be comparatively easy 
of solution, because he could not help seeing how 
in many cases when the disputes were most embit- 
tered there was a dogmatic interest behind, and it 
was this interest which prevented their being settled 
upon purely literary and historical ground—(hear, 
hear). If we could shake off the incubus of dogma 
he had the greatest hope that a number of these 
literary and historical questions would settle them- 
selves, and that we might pass into that stage at 
which we should be able to teach more dogmatically 
that upon which all theologians were agreed. As to 
the other branches of theological truth, he did not 
think this would be so, and in regard to ethical truth, 
we need not wish that it should be so. In regard to 
theology, we bowed down in child-like awe before 
the throne of the incomprehensible God. We did 
not claim to understand, we did not try to define 
him; we simply left our souls to be flooded and over- 
flowed with a sense of His grace and of His presence. 
Tf we loved Him; if we loved our fellow-men; if we 
tried to live as in the eye of Omnipotence; if we 
tried to crucify our own affections and lusts for the 
good of others, we had reached the secret of all reli- 
gion, and the most complicated creeds, and the most 
elaborate confessions of faith could teach us no more 
—(applause). , 


Mr. Anp Mrs. German Rurp’s HNTERTAINMENT.— 
The new dramatic sketch, entitled ‘‘ Matched and 
Mated,” by Mr. F. C. Burnand, furnishes Mr. German 
Reed with an opportunity for the introduction of 
some very tuneful, if not, strictly speaking, original 
melodies. This entertainment differs from those 
usually presented by this clever company, in leaving 
each artiste but one impersonation instead of many, 
ag usually presented here ; and, it must be admitted, 
that the audience have no cause to find fault with 
the change. Mrs. German Reed—thoroughly _ at 
home in all she undertakes—as a designing spinster 
housekeeper of mature years; Mr. Alfred Reed, as 
a naval captain, intent upon foiling her designs ; 
Mr. A. E. Bishop, as the baronet, at whose country 
house the scene is laid, contribute to the embodi- 
ment of one of the most successful pieces ever pre- 
sented by this talented company. My. Corney Grain 
introduces a new musical sketch, entitled ‘‘ Our 
Table d’Héte,” which should be sufficient of itself 
to fill St. George’s Hall whenever it is given, recall- 
ing, as it does, the most successful of John Parry’s 
famous musical dialogues. 

Mr. Dayarp has bought one of the most in- 
teresting palaces on the Grand Canal, Venice, and is 
furnishing it with works of art and antiquity, ga- 
thered in Italy, Spain, and the Hast. It 2s un- 
derstood that this distinguished amateur intends, 
at a future period, tc make Venice his head- 


quarters. 
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LETTER TO THE REV. CHARLES VOYSEY 
ON RATIONALISM, THEISM, AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 

My Drar Voysny,—In accordance with our mutual 
friendly arrangement, and with the kind permission 
of the Editor of the Inquirer, who is ever proving 
_his desire to give a hearing to all sides, I will endea- 
your to reply to some of the criticisms you made at 
Langham-hall on my “ Reply to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

You said, ‘‘ Mr. Suffield, I think, ought to have 
known that Rationalism has only lately sprung up 
in the Unitarian body . . . moreover, that the first 
appearance of Rationalism was looked upon by the 
Unitarian community as rank heresy, and visited 
upon the first Rationalists with punishment as 
severe as could be exercised.” Such is your criticism 
on the last sentence of the following passage of my 
sermon :— 

“ By Rationalism in religion I do not mean the re- 
jection of miracles, or the rejection of a preter-natural 
book or preter-natural teacher, or dogma taught by 
such, but I meam the determination to subordinate 
dogmas and affirmations to the dictates of reason and 
“of conscience—to regard as duties only those acts of 
which conscience approves. Such has been the posi- 
tion of Unitarians all this century.” 


As you would not wish me to treat an historical 
question out of my inner consciousness, I can 
only refer to books of acknowledged repute treating 
the subject; I may be exposing my ignorance of 
some important sources of information, but I am 
still under the belief that my statement is supported 
by a consensus of authorities. 

You will doubtless at once admit that we may take 
Priestley as the type of old English ‘* Unitarianism,” 
of which he may be regarded as the denominational 
founder. His noble intellect and still nobler in- 
tegrity constituted him the representative of the old 
dogmatic Unitarianism. I reject his philosophy, I 
reject much of his theology, I reject his materialism, 
his necessitarianism, I regret that he should have 
denied to religion its most important evidence and 
foundation ; but I ever salute him in my mind as 
one in the foremost rank of ‘those who have'been 
the spiritual liberators of the English speaking race. 
He did in England and America the work which pre- 
viously had been accomplished by Socinus in Poland 
and Northern Italy. He was not a Rationalist, 
if we are to fall into the error so justly condemned 
by Lecky, and to confuse a method, with one of its 
most usual results, z.e., the denial of the superna- 
tural. Expressions in your discourse would make 
me attribute to you that inadvertence; but as you 
distinctly declare your acceptance of Lecky’s defini- 
tion as quoted above, and as Lecky (Vol. 1. p. 369) 
speaks of ‘‘ Socinus as one of the representatives of 
Rationalism,” I think you will free me from the 
charge of inaccuracy, even should I have no autho- 
rity beyond that of the accurate and learned his- 
torian of Rationalism. At page 372 Mr. Lecky 
says, ‘ With the peculiar tenets connected with the 
name of Socinus, we are not now concerned, for 
the question of theological method is distinct from 
that of theological doctrines. It is, however, suffi- 
ciently manifest that although Socinus laid-a far 
greater stress on the authority of Revelation than 
his followers, the prevailing sentiment which actuated 
him was a desire to subordinate traditional tenets to 
the dictates of reason and of conscience, and that 
his entire system of interpretation was due to this 
desire. It is also evident that it was this spirit that 
induced him to discard with unqualified severity the 
orthodox doctrines of the sinfulness of error and of 
the transmission of guilt.” 

There are different definitions of Rationalism; I 
adopted Lecky’s because it is the most comprehen- 
sive, and I wish my very terminology to represent 
the comprehensiveness of my aspirations, not the 
transitory details of our divergences. But there are 
other definitions of Rationalism; judged by those 
definitions, also, my statement will be found quite 
correct. Amand Saintes, in his “‘ Critical History 
of Rationalism in Germany,” written from a hostile 
standpoint about thirty years since, accounts Soci- 
nians and Unitarians as Rationalists, and expresses 
a surprise (which I do not share) that all Rational- 
ists do not call themselves Socinians. He does not 
regard the rejection of Miracles and of Bible autho- 
rity as essential to Rationalism, though he deems 
the “error” of the method of the Rationalists to be 
manifested by such results generally ensuing. The 
seventh chapter is devoted to the Rationalists who 
called themselves Socinians, and afterwards. Unita- 
rians. He regards Spinoza as the most prominent 
founder -of Rationalism; whereas Lewes, in his 
‘* History of Philosophy,” attributes its introduction 
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to Abelard; and as the major includes the minor, it 
is obvious that Mr. Lewes would assign the same 
name to those who followed the same method, but 
believing much less of the supernatural than Abe- 
lard. Reville, in his “History of the Doctrine of 
the Deity of Christ” (p. 153), distinguishes between 
the ‘ Rationalists who adopted Arianism in a more 
or less modified form,” and those ‘‘ who adopted a 
sort of French Deism, presenting an absolute dearth 
of all historical and critical significance, along with 
superficial explanations, easy contentment, and an- 
tipathy for everything approaching mysticism.” 
Skeats, in his ‘History of the Free Churches of 
England,” says that ‘the spirit of Rationalism 
reached its highest development in England” about 
a hundred and thirty years ago in the literature of 
the Deistical school. He obviously attributes this 


to the Rationalism of Socinianism, which had been) 
spreading since the end of the seventeenth century. | 


Afterwards, when Unitarianism arose, the more re- 
ligious Deists seem to have attended Unitarian 
places of worship—a circumstance to which we find 
allusions in old periodicals. James, in his “ Presby- 
terian Chapels,” shows how, under the influence of 
the Philosophies of Bacon and of Locke, Puritanism 
amongst so many theologians yielded to Rationalism. 
Dr. Martineau, in his ‘ Rationale of Religious In- 
quiry,” which appeared above thirty years since, cha- 
racterises the attempt to identify Rationalism with 
anti-Supernaturalism as ‘illogical and mischievous.” 
He says that “ the anti-supernaturalism of Rational- 
ism is no necessary part of the system, but merely 
an accidental accretion.” In the fourth Lecture he 
speaks in very glowing terms in praise of Rational- 
ism, while regretting ‘‘ certain extravagances.” 

Mr. Orr, in ‘ Unitarianism” (a.p. 1863), speaks 
of the ‘old Rationalism” of Priestley and Bel- 
sham. I have not Morell’s ‘‘ History of Speculative 
Philosophy,” but unless my memory deceives me, he 
speaks of the Rationalism of the older Unitarianism, 
and expresses a hope that it will fully rise out of 
the sensational and materialistic philosophy into a 
more spiritual position. An extract from Morell 
given by Mr. Orr confirms me in the accuracy of 
my memory as to the entire line of statement. 
John James Tayler, in “ Retrospect of Religious 
Li'e,” speaking of Priestley, ‘‘to whom the second 
school of English Unitarianism owes its o1igin,” 
says (p. 290), ‘‘ He differed from the earlier Rational- 
ists of his country in the more dogmatic cast of 
his mind.” You remark, ‘If Mr. Suffield’s asser- 
tion that the Unitarians have been Rationalists all 
this century does not meet with contradiction from 
members of his own communion I shall be very 
much surprised.” If I had asserted that Unitarians 
are Rationalists now, I should stand a better chance 
of contradiction. According to Lecky’s definition, 
which you admit, Unitarians have doubtless always 
been Rationalists, and are so still. But not so if we 
accept the definition of John James Tayler; he says 
(p. 290), ‘‘ Under the name Rationalist, I include all 
those who place the first principle of religious belief 
in a logical inference from data external to the mind, 
rather than in a spontaneous suggestion which 
springs up within the mind through the organic 
working of its original constitution, and which pre- 
cedes and underlies every act of proper reasoning ; 
in one word, who lay the fowndation of faith in ra- 
tiocination instead of intuition.” According to that 
definition, Priestley and the older Unitarians were 
Rationalists, whereas Theodore Parker, who, at page 
131 of Vol. I., numbers Priestley among the Ration- 
alists, declares such not to be his own position. 
Therefore, in either case my statement is supported 
by authorities of which I need not be ashamed. If 
you reply, “‘I mean by Rationalism the rejection of 
the supernatural in Book, Man, or Act,” I say, in 
that case, you would be giving up the definition 
already admitted-by you, and adopting one con- 
demned by great authorities. I conceive you inad- 
vertently intermingled the two ideas, and thus too 
hastily attributed ignorance to me. Mr. Orr and 
John James Tayler direct attention to the great 
change that has passed over Unitarianism, a change 
brought about in England by the writings of Dr. 
Martineau and Professor Newman; in America by 
those of Channing and Theodore Parker. Many 
who adhere to this higher and more spiritual religion 
dislike the word ‘“ Rationalist,” regarding it, accord- 
ing to Mr. Tayler’s definition, as identified with the 
rejected school of Priestley, Belsham, and most of 
the older Unitarians. 

Permit me now to explain whyI uss the term 
“ Religious Rationalism.” Understanding the word 
in the sense adopted by its chief English historian, I 
have thus a mode of drawing a circle round vast 
numbers, and thus calling attention to the principles 
uniting, not to the various opinions severing. As 
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the ‘“ Liberal Social Union” is constituted to bring 
together ‘“‘ Rationalis(s ” into intelligent social inter- 
course, the hope is always before me that all ‘‘ Reli- 
gious Rationalists,” é.c.,'Rationalists having areligion 
and professing to apply the method of Rationalism 
to their religion, may be drawn into closer religious 
sympathy and co-operation ; and I have hoped that 
such result might be promoted indirectly by the 
“Liberal Social Union.” Butsucha hope is utterly 
dashed if we are to meet our new allies with a test, 
with a creed of negation if not a creed of affirmation. 
Amongst Religious Rationalists there have been, and 
are, men of high culture and wide scholarship who 
believe in the supernatural in some form or degree. 
There are others who do not see the need for mi- 
racles, do not attach weight to them evidentially, 
and yet are not prepared to deny them. I long for 
the fullest interecommunion with all such men. But 
intercommunion implies respect, not patronage or 
contempt. How can we hope for such, if we are to 
be tempted to adopt your hope for their ‘‘ complete 
reformation.” The only union I understand as de- 
sirable or possible must consist in the fraternal co- 
operation and sympathy drawing together free Reli- 
gious Societies, and the free individual members in 
each society. Such is the position of the Religious 
Rationalists in the three hundred congregations over 
the country, popularly called Unitarian, in some 
cases called Free Christian. Your congregation is 
another important congregation under the same ban- 
ner of Religious Rationalism. Then there are also 
Religious Rationalists in the Church of England, 
amongst the Jews, and in other important deno- 
minations. I think we may all do something to 
draw this great body into closer sympathy with- 
out demanding of any one our individual nega- 
tions or affirmations. 

I turn to Theism. If any one succeeds in esta- 
blishing, as the definition for Theism, belief in God 
and disbelief of the supernatural, we shall be driven 
to something like the American distinction between 
Christian and ‘Christ-ian.” The former, the 
general religion; the latter, the particular sect. 
By Theism we shall, as heretofore, signify the uni- 
versal underlying belief in God; by “* Theism” we 
shall mean Theism along with some arbitrary nega- 
tions, or arbitrary definitions. On this subject you 
inadvertently fall into some errors, ¢.g., Professor 
Newman wrote, ‘‘I learned with warm interest that 
the decision against the Rev. Peter Dean was re- 
versed.” Out of that, you work up the following :— 
** This incident proves two facts (1), that about two 
years ago the official Unitarian body did disown a 
Theistic minister. (2) That it became so reformed 
as to re-admit him,” and you also state that Profes- 
sor Newman gave that incident as his reason for ~ 
joining the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. There is no official Unitarian body. There 
is no Unitarian Church or sect, and there is no 
central authority over the congregations, or com- 
bining the congregations ; there are about three hun- 
dred separate independent Free Churches. Mr. Dean 
called himself a Unitarian minister, and his Church 
a Unitarian church; he had correspondence regard- 
ing an annual grant, not with ‘ the official Unitarian 
body,” but with the honorary secretary of a small 
society, called the ‘‘ London District Unitarian So- 
eiéty,” which is subsidised to the amount of £100 ° 
per annum by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. The hesitation as to the grant, and 
the result in Mr. Dean’s favour, might be fairly ad- 
duced in proof of the desire testified by Unitarians 
to regard the principle of freedom as superior to 
certain results; but it cannot be represented as the 
official disowning, and then readmitting a minister 
into the body; a power existing no where amidst the 
Free Churches. Again, Professor Newman assigned 
three reasons, obviously pointing to the result of the 
Theodore Parker controversy as the chief. In other 
words, he joined a particular society when he per- 
ceived it was acting in accordance with its own ad- 
mitted principles, and likely therefore to be of public 
benefit. 

Again, you speak of ‘‘ Mr. Suffield’s endeavour to 
disparage the name of Theist,” and “at other times 
he finds it more convenient to overwhelm the term 
Theism with every possible argument against its 
use.” Surely, my dear Voysey, the vivacity which 
makes you so delightful a companion has here made 
you a somewhat ruffling controversialist. I am sure 
in sober earnestness you must have seen that it is I 
who wish to honour the term by retaining it for the 
millions to whom we have been wont to apply it, so 
as to mark a grand bond of union combining all in 
world-wide sympathy. Surely it is not to disparage 
a term, to claim for it the widest meaning. In a 
former discourse you expressed your satisfaction at 
the existence of Theists among the Unitarians. TI 
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admit that Mr. Gladstone has given the great 
weight of his authority to a proposition somewhat 
resembling this ; but mind it is not to your view. 
You limit Theism to persons who hold certain dog- 
mas about God which you designate in a former 
discourse, and who, moreover, deny the miraculous. 
Mr. Gladstone regards all Unitarians and all Jews 
as the maintainers of Theism. He uses the word as 
opposed to Trinitarianism. When I say “you” I 
address you personally; but might I ask to whom 
do you refer when you say “ we have received,” “ we 
shall have to accept them,” &c.? 

Your definition of ‘ Theism” would not em- 
brace me. But my Theism would embrace you 
and millions more. You in yourformer discourse 
define God and his attributes too much for my 
belief; on the other hand, you do not dwell as I 
should like on the immanence of God and some 
portions of spiritual religion. There, are portions: 
of your teachings with which I do not agree, and 
omissions which I regret. I can say this the 
more freely, because I am second to none in a 
sincere and very earnest desire to see your cause 
flourish more and more. I have a pleasure in 
wishing this success in consequence of my friendly 
relationship with yourself and with many dear friends 
in your cultured and numerous congregation; but I 
chiefly entertain those wishes for its prosperity, be- 
cause I am convinced it is a public religious benefit, 
filling up a gap, supplying a need. But 1 must 
frankly admit such interest would be lessened if an 
effort was made to represent your ‘‘ Theism” as the 
only Theism. It is true that no Church or sect has 
claimed to itself the exclusive possession of Theism ; 
put, on the other hand, all Unitarians for a long 
period of years haye been continually speaking of 
themselves as teaching the Theism of Jesus. The 
expression comes unceasingly in Unitarian literature, 
and from Unitarian pulpits, it gives its title to 
pooks, as to that admirable work ‘‘ Theism,” by the 
Rey. John Orr. Itis a classic word interwoven in 
all theological literature. Hunt speaks of Leibnitz 
as the “‘ representative Theist of Germany.” Thorn- 
ton, in ‘‘ Old Fashioned Ethics,” has an entire book 
on the demonstration of Theism. It gives the title 
to Thompson’s prize work. None of these de- 
fenders of Theism are Theists, according to your de- 
finition. They would embrace you under their defi- 
nitions; you would reject all of them. Would not 
that be a retrogade movement? You say you do 
not know who originated the term ‘‘ Theist” in your 
narrowed sense. I take it to have been Theodore 
Parker, Vol. XI., p. 105. For the sake of clearness 
in treating his subject ‘‘ Speculative Theism,” he first 
tells us in what sense he proposes to use the word 
Theism. He does not allude to belief or disbelief in 
the supernatural, whether book or man, butherequires 
rejection of the “popular” conception of a “ finite 
ferocious God,” and the rejection of the Sensational 
Philosophy of the older Rationalists who excluded 
themselves from the pale of ‘‘ Theism” as thus de- 
fined, because they left out of sight the “ intuition 
of human nature.” Therefore Theodore Parker’s 
definition of ‘Theism” would embrace all Uni- 
tarians of the school of Channing and Dr. Mar- 
tineau, but would exclude all persons who re- 
ject the intuitional philosophy. Surely such a 
definition would play sad havoc with our congre- 
gations. Rather than be landed into such confusion, 
would I take up with Mr. Gladstone’s clear line, 
and limit the term as he does to Unitarians and 
Jews. John Stuart Millis an accurate writer, and 
in his treatise on Theism he treats it as the common 
property of those who maintain the supernatural 
and those who deny it. Professor Newman does 
likewise in his work on Theism. You may say 
‘ what consequence if the term does get narrowed ?” 
Ireply, because it will be a movement backwards ; an 
attempt to divide us upon a dogmatic basis, instead 
of striving to combine our differences, without de- 
stroying them under the common banner of great 
prineiples. Amongst Unitarians, nineteen out of 
every twenty are trying, and successfully trying, 
to show that union consists in piety and good- 
ness combined with individual and collective re- 
ligious freedom. . Your proposal would, if acted out, 
separate almost every family upon the dogmatic 
basis of the manner of regarding the position of 
Christ and opinions as to miracles. To a great 
number amongst us these are not the vital ques- 
tions. 

The last subject you touch is Christianity. The 
question is not before us as to taking a name, but 
as to rejecting a religion. There are certain religious 
an 1 moral ideas, and certain customs appertaining 
thereto, which, as a matter of fact, have come to me 
through Christianity. I retain them not because 
they are Christian, but because I have, to the best 
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of my ability, tested them by my principle of Ra- 
tionalism, and believe them to be excellent and true. 
I have rejected the Papal claims, the Bible infalli- 
bility claims, and the mythological conceptions re- 
garding God, regarding Christ, and regarding human 
nature, because I believe such to be practically un- 
true, inasmuch as they are exaggerations or distor- 
tions of the truth. 

Allow me to say, that as you commented on a 
discourse conveyed by a reporter, and by him 
abridged, you must allow for some obscurities, in 
spite of the very accurate and able manner in which 
he made his report. In that discourse I pointed out 
that the word ‘“ Christianity” was merely the con- 
ventional mode of expressing certain ideas which 
Jesus specially elicited, that he was not a Christian, 
inasmuch as the term arose afterwards, and as po- 
pular names generally do, bya sort of accident ; that 
even after its adoption it had changed its meaning ; 
its meaning has grown. Of such growth we have 
many instances. ‘‘Jacobin” for some ages signified 
a Dominican Friar, then it came to signify a Demo- 
erat. The original meaning has died out. Thus for 
about a century, the Unitarians, and of late other 
Religious Rationalists, have been using the term 
“ Christianity”” to express certain ideas, certain 
spiritual and moral conceptions, out of which have 
been cast out the mythological idea of God, and of 
human nature, and to a very considerable extent, to 
an extent sufficient to render the residue harmless, 
the mythological idea of Christ and of the Bible. 
To insinuate (which you would notfor a moment do) 
that these Religious Rationalists have continued to 
own their indebtedness to Jesus Christ, and not 
publicly to disclaim it, through motives of policy, 
would be a base calumny against men who, through 
motives of sincerity, seceded from the Established 
Church when unable honestly to take part in the 
Litany, Prayers, and Creeds, and who braved social 
ostracism and political persecutions, doubtless not 
unhelped by the memory of their holy Progenitor, 
the Christ of Nazareth, whose “lonely freedom” con- 
stituted the majesty of his power. 

I am willing to admit that gratitude is a bondage ; 
it is the bondage of the generous and the free, the 
only bondage they know. Considering what, as a 
matter of fact, we do owe to Christianity in the 
spiritual and moral order, may it not be the case 
that if the recipients of such benefits should say 
anathema to Christ, they might lose-the secret which 
has redeemed go many millions to piety? 

Would those generations of Religious Rational- 
ists have braved their isolation so well if they had 
broken with their past, to take up instead some 
other people’s past, or no past at all? Was it no- 
thing to them to feel conscious of their lineage,’ 
like the disowned child of an ancient and not ig- 
noble race, to regard themselves as the liberators 
creating afresh the fortunes of their house, to 
present to the world a Christianity liberal and pro- 
gressive? After all has been said, each man has 
his own ancestors, they have not been faultless, but 
they are his own. Did those Unitarians owe no 
support to the memory of their own line of spiritual 
ancestry, from Abraham at Mamre, to Moses on 
Smai, from the Chaldaic Job seated on the dung- 
heap, to the Hebrew Christ crowned at once with 
glory and with thorns? We do not denounce 
Pythagoras as an impostor, or deny his transcen- 
dent merit because legend tells us he was born of 
Mercury, heard the music of the spheres, and was at 
length venerated by his disciples as a god. If 
otherwise disposed to be Platonists, we should not 
disown the Platonic philosophy, because legend 
tells us that Plato’s father was Apollo, his mother a 
virgin, and he the child of miracle. We do not 
dispute the apostolic zeal of St. Francis Xavier, be- 
cause legend tells us that he healed the sick and 
raised the dead. The Gospel Christ of legend is 
my poetry and mythology; the Christ revealed to 
me by historical research and critical thought is the 
religious ancestor of three hundred and forty millions 
of Christians. 

If you say, and truly say, the word “ Christian‘ty” 
or “Christ” means, in the minds of the majority, 
what it does not mean to Lecky (vide ‘‘ Rationalism,” 
Vol. I., pp. 175, 178, 186, &c., &c.); to the author of 
“ Supernatural Religion” (vide Vol. IL., “ Conclu- 
sions”); to Rénan (vide ‘Future of Religion”); to 
Hennell (vide “ Christian Theism”); to Theodore 
Parker (passim); to Greg (vide ‘“ Creed of Chris- 
tendom,” Eelecticism) ; to Pécaut (l’avenir du 
Théisme Chrétien); and to so many other advanced 
Religious Rationalists, without just now adding to 
guch list the most familiar and distinguished names 
of personal friends. I reply, so does the word God. 
Everything that can be said as to the distinction be- 
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tianity ; between dogmatic Christianity and spiritual 
Christianity, can be said as to the God of the Atha- 
nasian Creed and the God of the Religious Ra- 
tionalist. In consequence, some Rationalists will 
not use the word ‘‘ God;” but few who really believe 
in God as a supreme conscious thought and volition 
will abandon the old word in favour of a ‘ stream 
of tendency.” You retain the word because you 
retain the essential idea. Remember, I am not 
considering what changes would be desired by 
Rationalists who have abandoned belief in the 
communion betwixt the soul and God, a com- 
munion so intimate as to be called worship, a 
recognition of the Divine paternity, and conse- 
quent human brotherhood, of a spirit of godliness, 
of righteousness as toward God as well ss man, of 
contrition for sin, and the recognition of sin as an 
offence to God and His Righteousness, and not 
merely an inconyenience to human prosperity. Ra- 
tionalists who have abandoned those ideas, and who 
in consequence do not desire public worship, or 
private worship; will very suitably object to any 
term calculated to preserve such ideas and practices ; 
but. I am considering the case of those Rationalists 
who desire to maintain a religion in the ordinary 
‘sense of the word. ‘To such I say that without want- 
ing anyone else to adopt a name, J personally have 
received a whole group of ideas through Christianity, 
and although I do not remember haying ever called 
myself a Christian, except when taunted to repudiate 
the word, yet I have constantly pointed out, as the 
simple truth, my indebtedness to Christianity for all 
those portions of the spiritual and moral life I prize 
the most. Through Christianity I personally have 
derived the moral ideal of goodness, of sanctity pre- 
sented to the individual, to marriage, and to the 
family, the idea of the moral government of the 
mind, of charity, gentleness, and purity in thought, 
word, and action. That tone of life as to piety and 
righteousness I do not see so distinctly manifested 
outside the influences of Christianity. It exists in 
the Brahmo Somaj of India, but it appears to me to 
be the indirect offspring of Christianity and Ration- 
alism, rather than the direct offspring of Brah- 
minical theology and Rationalism, though the evan- 
gelists of that blessed movement have wisely, gene- 
rously, and successfully set themselves to discover 
precepts of similar import in their own sacred books. 
They are wisely connecting themselves with their 
own past. Again, though Buddhism seems only to 
need Rationalism to purify it, and even still more, a 
breath of spiritual power to sweep over it, to wake 
it to the ideal which probably floated through the 
sublime and gentle soul of Sakya Muni; still at pre- 
sent the religious Theist stands more indebted to 
the prophet of Nazareth than to the prophet of 
Nepaul. 

Christ (permit me to use the expressive mytho- 
logical name which connects the great Teacher with 
his historic school of thought, rather than the other 
mythological name, Jesus, which is preferred by 
Roman Catholics, as tending to exalt the one indi- 
viduality)—Christ may have had defects; he may 
have shared some of the errors of his country and 
his times ; he may have taught some-of those errors ; 
he may have held or partially held a mythology ; if 
so, the remarkable fact is, that all the sects disagree 
as to the mythological tenets, but all agree as to the 
spirit of his religious and ethical teaching, and it is 
that which makes up most of human life. The most 
orthodox person cannot be always talking the creed, 
but he can be always gentle, truthful, earnest, pious, 
full of purity and of good thoughts, with soul lifted 
up to God, and stretching out to man. It may be 
said all that is human is universal, is older than 
Christianity. I grant it, it is why I believe it; but 
also I remember that qualities and truths may be 
universal, and yet not fully elicited or recognised. 
A prophet soul arose and vivified them with the 
breath of his life, surrounded them with the halo of 
his memory, and printed them into human history 
in words which we are unable to forget. 

Should, however, any one say of himself, ‘‘ I owe 
nothing to Christ or to Christianity, from both I have 
received nothing but harm, all my good and pious 
influences, thoughts, and aspirations have come to 
me in another line, and from another source ”—I 
then rejoice with exceeding joy that there is another 
source. I only say, such has not been my cage, 
and if I were to repudiate Christ and Christianity, I 
should repudiate exactly some of the qualities I most 
desire to attain, some of the practices I deem spe- 
cially helpful towards the attainment of them. 

Do not suppose I thus make Christ infallible, all 
embracing, final, complete, because say that he has 
inspired universal truths with the power of his living 
thought. Because a man has done an immense good, 
has given prominence to an old truth so that the 
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old truth has come forth as if fresh created, we do 
not thereby imply that the growth is to cease at 
that man’s death. A creed is final, because it is 
a dead thing; a principle grows and expands and 
assumes fresh forms, because it is as full of life as 
Nature is. aye f 

In the philosophy of investigation we are Ba- 
conians, disciples of Bacon’s idea, in his school of 
thought, but we do not tie ourselves to his results. 
In astronomy, we are Copernicans. Copernicus pre- 
sented to us a true idea of the solar system, but we 
keep on discovering other planets and adding them 
to our system. 

In the ideas of piety and righteousness, those who 
think with me are Christians; we consider the cen- 
tral ideas of Christ in those matters to be in the true 
direction; we wish to develop those ideas because 
we deem them true; we desire to enrich them with 
contributions from every source. Do not suppose 
that I regard Religion as an external system which 
has to be revealed to us from without, whether by 
miracle or without miracle ; I believe it to be ‘‘ some- 
thing within us ” which has to be evoked; but I be- 
lieve this will be specially attained by the practices 
of public worship and personal prayer, which (what- 
ever it may have been with others) to me are the re- 
sults of my Christianity. 

I grant that those good influences have been en- 
tangled with much which is pernicious or false, or 
both. Well, let us disentangle it, even though it 
may seem to careless, or ill natured, or over-anxious 
lookers on, that when we are weeding the garden we 
are pulling up the flowers; whilst we are disen- 
tangling the nightshade from the vine that we are 
pulling down the prop and endangering the vine. 
We will advance toward truth, even though it be 
over the grave of our mother, but if we step across 
the graye, let us remember that it is the grave of our 
mother. 

I am confident, my dear Voysey, that you will 
receive these imperfect expressions of my thought 
with full knowledge of the respectful and cordial 
sympathy which abides behind my words, and be- 
lieve me, as always, affectionately yours, 

Rozert RoponpH SUFFIELD. 

Alfred Villa, West Croydon, Noy. 14. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following is a List of the Candidates who 
have passed the recent Examinations :— 


SECOND M.B. EXAMINATION. 
Pass List. 
First Division. 
Burton, 8. H.—University College. 
Edwardes, E. J—St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Ferrier, J. C.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Fox, T, C.—University College. 
Hancock, J. G.—King’s College. 
Harrison, C, E.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Hellier, J. B.—Leeds, and University College. 
Hunt, J. W.—University College. 
Jones, A. H.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Kidd, W. A.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Lamb, W. H,—Guy’s Hospital. 
Pepper, A. J—University College. 
Pinnell, T. M.—University College. 
Second Division. 
Blake, H.—St. George’s Hospital. 
Boddy, H. W.—Royal School of Medicine, Man- 
chester. 
Briggs, H. B.—King’s College. 
Duke, H.—Guy’s Hospital, 
Langley, J. G.—University College. 
Parry, T. S.—University College. 
Pughe, R. N. ap J.—Liverpool Royal Infirmary. 
Rogers, T. K.—University College. 
Rossiter, G. F.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Seward, W. J.—University College. 


Ar the conclusion of the proceedings of the 
Oriental Congress at St. Petersburg, Florence was 
fixed on as the seat of the next or fourth Congress. 

Hottoway’s O1ntManr AND Pinus.— Coughs, Influenza.— 
The soothing properties of these medicaments render them 
well worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. In common colds and influenza the Pills, taken 
internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the chest and 
throat, are exceedingly efficacious. When influenza is 
epidemic, this treatment is easiest, safest, and surest. Hol- 
loway’s Pills purify the blood, remove all obstacles to its 
free circnlation through the lungs, relieve the over- 
gorged air-tubes, aud render respiration free, without re- 
ducing the strength, irritating the nerves, or depressing 
the spirits ; such are the ready means of saving suffering 
when any one is afflicted with cold, coughs, bronchitis, 
and_other chest complaints, by which so many persons are 
seriously and permanently afflicted in most countries, 
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Correspondence, 


THEISTIC EXCLUSIVENESS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sm,—I ventare to express a hope that the posi- 
tion taken by Mr. Voysey in the sermon which ap- 
peared in your columns last week will not be deemed 
as representing the attitude of Theists generally to- 
wards Unitarians. I make no claim to speak in the 
name of either, but as a Theist I utterly dissent 
from the notion that ‘‘ on this question of Christian, 
or non-Christian, there ought to be, there can be, no 
compromise,” while as a Unitarian I feel thankful 
that it is utterly repugnant to the traditions of Uni- 
tarians that the Jews can haye no dealings with the 
Samaritans. I do not propose to enter into the 
merits of the different standpoints of Mr. Suffield 
and Mr. Voysey, further than to point out that the 
latter seems to confuse in his mind means and 
result. If Rationalism in religion is, as both Mr. 
Suffield and Mr. Voysey agree, ‘‘the determination 
to subordinate dogmas and affirmations to the dic- 
tates of reason and of conscience,” then I submit 
that Unitarians certainly have been Rationalists for 
very many years. That the older Unitarians did 
not question the authority of the New Testament, or 
the divinity of Christ, does not prove that they there- 
fore subordinated reason and conscience to these 
dogmas or doctrines, eall them what you will; it is 
quite open for us to say that, according to the 
light of reason and conscience they then possessed 
they accepted these dogmas as true. Had it not 
been for the existence of this very spirit of rational- 
ism in their spiritual forefathers the Unitarians of 
to-day could not have arrived at their present posi- 
tion in relation to many of the current doctrines of 
theology. It was the use of reason which forbade 
their acceptance of the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Atonement, and Eternal Punishment. True, 
they did not dispute the authority of the New Tes- 
tament, but they maintained, as do some now, that 
those doctrines are not taught there. 

Permit me to correct an error of fact into which 
Mr. Voysey seems to have fallen, and which, if 
remaining uncontradicted, may be perpetuated. 
Where we can, it is well to have history correct. 
He says, ‘‘ That about two years ago the official 
Unitarian body did disown a Theistic minister,” and 
‘‘that it has become so reformed as to readmit him.” 
The official body referred to is the British and Fo- 
reign Unitarian Association, and the minister is the 
Rey. Peter Dean. The whole facts connected with 
Mr. Dean have never, so far as I know, been made 
public, and, as I had a little to do with them, I ask 
to be permitted to state what they were. And first, 
let me state that the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association—which, by the way, is not an official 
body, but merely a society, having certain rules 
binding upon its members, and on no one else—had 
nothing whatever to do with Mr. Dean. This gentle- 
man was engaged by the London District Unitarian 
Society—a purely local society—to be the minister 
of one of their Mission stations—Clerkenwell. In 
consequence of certain persons, whom it is unneces- 
sary for me to name here, but who were avowed 
Theists, having been invited by Mr. Dean, on his 
sole responsibility, to conduct services or lectures for 
him, and in consequence of Mr. Dean having used 
as a lesson-book in his Sunday services another book 
than the Bible, some members of the Committee of 
the London District Unitarian Society expressed 
their dissatisfaction. A motion was made by two of 
these gentlemen to the effect that the name of one 
of the lecturers objected to should be expunged from 
the list, but this was negatived. ‘Two notices of 
motion were, however, given; one to the effect that 
no book but the Bible should be used in the services 
conducted at the |chapels supported by the Society, 
and the other that no person but an avowed Unita- 
rian should be allowed to lecture in connection with 
the Society. Iwas on the committee at that time, 
and, feeling very strongly that these were motions 
which were opposed to one of the rules of the So- 
ciety, I urged several of my friends on the commit- 
tee to attend to oppose their adoption; and it may 
interest some of the Council of the British and Fo- 
reign Unitarian Association to learn, that it is within 
my own knowledge that a dinner-party was post- 
poned to enable a member to attend, The first 
motion was so modified that it was unanimously 
accepted, and the other motion was withdrawn. 

Some time after this Mr. Dean published a paper 
read by him ata meeting of the Ministers’ Confe- 
rence, which was also strongly objected to by some 
of the members of the committee. This paper 
came out at a time when the finances of the Society 
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were not in a flourishing state, and it had become 
obvious that it would have to drop some of its ope. 
rations. Taking into consideration the prospects of 
ultimate success of each station, it was thought that 

there was the least likelihood of it at Clerkenwell. 

So far as I was concerned, I adopted the same view, 

basing it on information I had received from persons 

by no means opposed to Mr. Dean, and also on the 

fact that notice had been given that the chapel would 

be wanted for Metropolitan improvements. A mo- 

tion was made in committee that, in view of the 

condition of affairs at Clerkenwell, notice be given 

that after a time named the Society could not be re- 
sponsible for the salary of the minister. The chapel 

would be still on their hands for some time longer. 

The mover of this resolution distinctly stated that 

the fact of the publication of Mr. Dean’s paper had 

nothing to do with his bringing forward the motion, 

which was carried unanimously. Before it was ear- 

ried, I, who had supported Mr. Dean in his previous 

difference with the Society, remarked that if the 

motion was brought forward on the ground of Mr. 

Dean having published the paper I have referred to 

I must oppose it, as there was much in the paper 

with which I agreed, but, having regard to the ex- 

pressions which had fallen from the moyer, I felt 

bound to vote for the adoption. 

At the next meeting of the committee a deputa- 
tion from the Clerkenwell congregation waited upon 
and asked the committee to grant them the use of 
the chapel, as they believed that, with the assistance 
of friends, they could retain Mr. Dean’s services ag 
minister. This was acceded to, and several members 
of the committee, including the mover of the resolu- 
tion dispensing with Mr. Dean’s services, became 
subscribers to the fund raised by the congregation ; 
Mr. Dean continuing to be the minister for several 
months afterwards. 

These are the facts connected with what is called 
the disownment of a Theistic minister. I need 
hardly say that there has been no change in the 
constitution of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. The only change that I Imow of is, 
that the majority of its members have determined 
that a narrow construction shall not be placed upon 
its rules, and that a broad and liberal spirit shall 
guide its operations. Ricuarp Bartram. 
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DR. MARTINEAU’S LECTURES, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In your review of Dr. Martineau’s new 
volume of Discourses, you refer to the great desire 
long felt and often expressed by his numerous ad- 
mirers that he would give to the world his philoso- 
phical and other lectures in a complete form. One 
reads with deep regret of the destruction of hig 
many non-published discourses, while heartily re- 
joicing that so many haye been preserved, and in- 
dulges the hope that no such fate has overtaken, or 
is likely to overtake, the MSS. that embody his 
system of mental and moral philosophy. I yenture 
to offer a consideration of great weight to my mind, 
which may not have occurred to his own, in favour 
of Dr. Martineau’s compliance with the wide spread 
and ever-growing desire referred to. The short- 
hand notes of his lectures, in some cases written out, 
exist more or less fully. A score or more of his ex- 
pupils possess and treasure them up. ‘These are 
not likely to be consigned to the flames; and when 
it will be too late for the great Master to prevent 
their publication or give them the needful correc- 
tion, a future public will welcome them even in they 
necessarily imperfect form. Witness the eagerness 
with which the discourses of Robertson of Brighton, 
from mere notes and recollections, were received on 
their first publication, and the many editions that 
have since followed. Dr. Martineau cannot be 
blind to the fact of his vast and still growing reputa- 
tion far beyond the sect that specially claims him 
for its own. And this renders it all the more pro- 
bable that some publication of his lectures will take 
place at a future time, unless he anticipates that 
probability by himself doing what no one else can 
at all do so completely or so well. (; 


eee See, 
THE CANTERBURY CHAPEL. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The Black Friar’s Chapel, which has been 
used as a place of worship for upwards of two 
hundred years, in which it is said Defoe preached, 
and Joan Boacher, ‘‘ Maid of Kent,” who was burned 
for heresy, worshipped, is in jeopardy of being closed 
in the course of a few months. 
The small band of worshippers, numbering at the 
present time some twenty-five persons, have for 
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n his judgment the developed teaching of the so-_ 
yalled “catholic” movement was as irreconcilable 
with Holy Scripture as with the formularies of our 
own Church—tending to lower the tone of healthy, 
ersonal religion, leading some to the system of 
ome, and likely to provoke a reaction on one hand 
toa bald Puritanism, on the other to cold and some- 
dimes scoffing unbelief. 


THE INQUIRER. 


THE SUPERNATURAL. 

(From the Saturday Review.) 

The term “supernatural” has been so freely 
bandied about, and in such diverse though cognate 
senses, in theological controversy, that it may be well 
before entering on our present subject—which is 
scientific rather than theological—to explain in what 
sense we use it. To assert or deny the supernatural 
was at one time the watchword of rival schools 
among German Protestants; and the supernatural 
character of the priesthood and the sacraments is 
still a moot point between Catholics and Protestants, 
and indeed between opposite parties in the English 
Church. But what is here meant by tho word is a 
special action or influence of Divine grace on the 
human soul, distinct in kind from what belongs to it 
by the laws of its natural constitution. And on this 
fruitful topic of supernatural grace, its characters, its 
varieties, and its relation to the human will, contro- 
versies have been multiplied and volumes written 
that would fill a good-sized library. The very terms 
“ prevenient,” “irresistible,” “habitual” grace, and 
many more that might be mentioned, are suggestive 
to the theological mind of endless disputes, which are 
perhaps chiefly remembered by the general public in 
connection with the old quarrel of Jesuits and Jan. 
senists, immortalised by Pascal, and made familiar 
to English readers in Sir James Stephen's “ Essay 
on Port Royal,” or, among ourselves, from their help- 
ing to complicate the famous Gorham case. But 
there is another use of the word “ supernatural” far 
more amenable to the ordinary laws of criticism, on 
|which a good deal has been said of late; and to this 
we propose calling the attention of our readers now. 
When M. Guizot maintains that the special difficulty 
of religion at the present day is to get people to be- 
lieve in the supernatural, and when M. Renan in- 
sists that it is wholly unbelievable, they speak of 
phenomena occurring within the sphere of the visible 
and material universe, but which violate or transcend 
its laws, and are alleged as part of the doctrine or 


_ ARCHBISHOP Mannina oN THE Pan ANGLICAN 
Synop.—Archbishop Manning, in his sermon on 
Sunday, took occasion to speak of the Pan-Anglican 
Eneyclical and of the recent events in the Papal 
States. Respecting the former document, he asked 
qwas it not strange that a solemn protest so framed, 
‘and so hostile, at least in its expression, should con- 
tain when analysed nothing to which a Catholic could 
object? He did not say what was the intention of 
the framers, neither did he say that the interpretation 
which he put upon it was such as the Catholic Church 
‘would warrant; let them, however, hope for the best, 
and certainly it was the part of charity notto multiply 
discrepancies, or to elevate what could be smoothed 
‘away into mountains of separation, What do the 
words of that declaration say? The chief attacks of 
‘the Anglican communion in this country, and of the 
bishops abroad, are in the form of a protest against 
the endeavour to establish a universal sovereignty on 
behalf of the Holy See. For himself he never heard 
Supremacy claimed. There was certainly a supremacy 
of jurisdiction in virtue of the power of the Keys, 
which was indeed a Catholic truth, and for the de- 
fence of which Catholics would give their lives. 
They were next warned in the document alluded 
to against appealing to the Blessed Virgin. Mary, 
and placing her in the stead of her Son. Where 
in the Catholic Church was the man who did 
so? If there were such aman, he would say let 
him be anathema, The Virgin Mary was simply a 
creature, her son was the Creator. No Catholic who 


eyer lived would but recoil from such blasphemy— |!"% : 
evidence of revelation. 


from such horrible impiety. He was glad to see 
that in this document it was not affirmed in so many 
words that the Catholic Church put the Virgin in the 
place of her Son. So far, therefore, it was a gain. 
They addressed prayers in the Catholic Church to. 
the mother of God, not as a divine person, but as an 
intercessor. That was the faith of the Catholic 
Church. The Anglican document spoke of union, 
‘but what it meant by union it was not for him to 
say. A desire had been expressed in the Church of 
England for communion with the Church of the 
East; but how the Church in the East would agree 
with the Church which condemned prayers to the 
blessed Mother of God, it was not for him to say. 
And now he paused to say thus much for this document, 
which was very remarkable in sound, but very inno- 
cuous in sense. It would do the. Catholics of Eng- 
land no harm, and the feast of the Holy Rosary 
would wipe out all its bitterness. Asking their in- 
tercessions for the Pope, Archbishop Manning said 
that the throne of his Holiness, although French 
bayonets were withdrawn, seemed as firm as before. 
He further spoke of Garibaldi, but without naming 
him, and directed attention to the fact that expres- 
sions had been applied to that leader which could 
only properly be applied to Christ. _ 

A Domtnican CuurcH was opened at Haverstock- 
hill on Thursday, by Archbishop Manning. The 
_ ceremony excited great interest among the Roman 
Catholic community, by whom it is looked upon as 
the resuscitation of the Dominican order in England. 


At the monthly meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge last week, Archdeacon 
Sinclair in the chair, after some discussion, it was 
agreed, “ That in the Society’s Almanack for 1868 no 
mention be made of the diocese of Natal.” 


Tue toast of “ the ministers of all denominations,” 
against which the clergy of Archdeacon Denison’s 
way of thinking are so bitter, has received a sanction 
at last which fairly places it beyond the reach of 
attack. It was responded to ata dinner at Preston 
by no less a personage than the Archbishop of York, 
- having been proposed by the Right Hon. J. Wilson 
Patten, M.P. ‘The occasion was the opening of the 
new town-hall, and the Duke of Cambridge was the 
guest of the evening. ; 

Vienna letters describe M. de Beust as being much 
harassed by the hostility of the feudal and clerical 
parties in the empire. 

We are requested to contradict, on authority, the 
report that Lord Derby intends to retire immediately 
from office,—TZimes. 


grant supplies to the Abyssinian expedition, 


We believe it is now determined that Parliament 
shall meet on the 19th November, for three weeks, to 


And here the question at 


once arises, whether such facts are admissible at all, 
or whether they must be rejected on a priori grounds, 
and apart from any consideration of the testimony 
offered for them, as impossible, or at least, as Hume 
puts it, as so far more improbable than a flaw in the 
supposed evidence that we can never be justified in 
admitting them. There is, of course, one phase of the 
question which would involve the whole argument of 
theism, but that is much too wide a subject to be 
entered upon here; and it may be said at once that 
those who deny a personal God are only consistent in 
denying the supernatural, for it can have neither 
place nor meaning in an atheistic or pantheistic sys- 
tem of the universe, On the other hand, it is obvious 
that, while a love of the marvellous is always more or 
less characteristic of human nature, this is especially 
so in an uncritical age andin minds of a strongly 
religious cast. 
Kind. 
with the argument for theism, or with the truth of 
this or that alleged miracle and the amount and kind 
of evidence requisite for establishing it, but with the 
previous question whether miracles, in the sense of 


Das Wunder ist des Glaubens liebstes 
We are not concerned here, however, either 
by ? 


an infraction or suspension, or whatever we prefer to 
call it, of the order of nature, are credible at all. 
Now here it might seem that only two courses are 
open to us—either, with the majority of Christians, 
to affirm the credibility of miracles, or to say with 
Spinoza that, as “nothing happens in nature which 
is in contradiction with its universal laws,” they are 
impossible. Buta third line has been adopted, which 
appears to have a peculiar fascination for some per- 
sons, because, while accepting the reality of miracles, 
it professes to get rid of the alleged scientific diffi- 
culty by denying their supernatural character. This 
view, which is not a new one, has been recently advo- 
cated by the Duke of Argyll in his “ Reign of Law,” 
and it may be worth while to notice it before going 
on to consider the general question, because it seems 
at first sight to dispose of the difficulty which M. 
Guizot dwells upon, though it really leaves it just 
where it was before. It is said, then, that miracles 
fire no violation of the order of nature, but a part of 
it; that they are the result of laws as certain as those 
of gravity or electricity, but unknown to us, Now 
this must mean one of two things, and it is not al- 
ways clear which is meant. Tt may mean that mira- 
cles are wrought through some unknown combination 
and arrangement of laws already known to us, or at 
least through laws consistent with the latter, and 
equally with them a part of the order of the material 
universe, though as yet undiscoyered by science; or 
it may mean that they are wrought through a system 
of “higher laws,” independent of the visible order 
with which we are acquainted, but which formed 
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part of the Divine plan from the beginning. In 


.| the latter case the statement may be true, but it 


meets no difficulty and explains nothing, nor can 
it possibly be. verified. If the raising of Laza- 
tus is an exhibition of some higher law, recur- 
ring at rare and irregular intervals, and super- 
seding the ordinary processes of nature, it is none 
the less true that the uniformity of nature, in the 
only Sense in which we can take cognizance of it, is 
violated. Unknown laws of this kind are not laws 
to us, but simply a mode of conceiving the Divine 
action. They may commend themselves to the 
judgment of the theologian, but they certainly will 
not help to remove the difficulty of the sceptic, who 
will fairly enough reply that facts he does not believe 
are not rendered more credible when accounted for 
by a gratuitous hypothesis which defies even the 
possibility of proof. If, however, it is meant that 
miracles are wrought through the instrumentality ‘of 
natural laws, partly or wholly unknown to us, we may 
at once admit that many alleged miracles both of 
Scripture and Church history may have occurred in 
this manner, The miracle, for instance, of the 
“ Thundering Legion” may have been simply a 
result of ordinary atmospheric laws, of which even 
now we know very little, coinciding with the prayers 
of the Christian soldiers. The death of Arius, at a 
critical moment for the cause of orthodoxy, may 
have beer due to strictly natural causes; nor are we 
driven, as has been sometimes assumed on both 
sides, to the alternative of miracle or poison. Or, to 
take two cases referred to by the Duke of Argyll, it 
is quite conceivable that the rapid spread of Chriss 
tianity, and the singular preservation of the Jews as 
a distinct nationality, may be accounted for by natural 
causes providentially adapted to a special end. But 
of course, in proportion as this view is adopted, 
the evidential value of the miracle is diminished, if 
not destroyed. Gibbon’s famous argument against 
the Divine origin of Christianity cannot, at most, 
prove any more than that its Founder chose to pro- 
mote its success by natural means rather than super- 
natural; but then it is quite competent to an unbe- 
liever to say that, if the means were natural, he is 
not bound to recognise any special design of Proyi- 
dence. There is, however, another class of alleged 
miracles, where the result is producible by natural 
means, but is, in fact, produced through human 
agency without them; and here, if the occurrence is 
admitted, it must be held to be supernatural. The 
writer we have referred to observes, with perfect 
truth, that our increased mastery over nature enables 
us to do many things which in our forefathers would 
have been unhesitatingly ascribed to miracle or 
magic; but he hardly seems to perceive that in those 
ages they would not- merely have been considered, 
but would. have really been, miraculous. Suppose, 
for instance, a disease long held to be incurable, but 
for which modern science has discovered a remedy, 
was healed at the prayer of an apostle or a medieval 
monk, the cure would clearly have been miraculous, 
for it is quite certain that the person who wrought it 
did not know, and therefore could not use, the 
natural remedy; unless we resort to the hypothesis 
of a special inspiration, which is, to say the least, 
quite as arbitrary as that of miracle. But after 
making full allowance for all the cases of miracle 
which may be explained by natural laws, we are po 
nearer to a solution of the original difficulty than we 
were at the beginning. For if we confine ourselves 
to the Gospel miracles—and those who wish to be- 
lieve any miracles wish to believe those—there 
are several which utterly refuse such an explanation. 
Such to take a crucial instance, is the resurrection of 
a dead body. If there is any law of nature which 
we have a right to regard as immutable and irre- 
versible, it is the law of death; if there is any oc- 
currence which contradicts the uniformity of nature, 
or, in other words, the universal reign of law, it is 
the resurrection of a dead man to life. To say that 
the one is as truly the expression of natural law 
(though unknown to us) as the other, is to say 
avhat has no meaning. In any sense in which the 
laws of nature or the order of nature can be intelli- 
gible to us, the reanimation of the dead does not ex- 
hibit that order, but contradicts it. And an explana- 
tion which breaks down at the most important point 
really explains nothing. 


We come back then to the old inquiry, whether 
there is any a priori objection to the violation, or 
suspension, or counteraction (the latter term is the 
more accurate) of the laws of nature by the interven- 
tion of supernatural power? And this at once in- 
volves the question of what we mean by “laws of 
nature.” When it is argued that a miracle, in the 
sense just defined, is inconceivable, because it is 
violation of natural laws, this is to affirm that what is 
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discovered to have held good in the past must always 
hold good in the future—that natural laws are not 
only ascertainable, but are necessarily immutable. 
Is there any philosophical reason for this assump- 
tion? Paradoxical as it may sound to say so, there 
is absolutely none. What we mean by the laws of 
nature, it cannot be too emphatically repeated, is 
simply the uniformity of nature, as learnt from expe- 
rience or induction. But experience and induction 
have no predictive force in a scientific sense. No 
one has insisted more strongly than Mr. Mill that all 
we know of causation is invariable sequence. In the 
sense of a “cause” containing its own effect, philo- 
sophy knows nothing of causes ; it cannot penetrate 
beyond the observed fact of recurrences, or trace any 
essential connection between cause and effect. To 
the eye of reason the whole chain of physical succes- 
sion is arope of sand. Ifitis asked why we always 
do assume the uniformity of nature in the future as 
well as in the past, the only answer that can be given 
is that our minds are so constituted that we cannot 
help it, and that life would become practically impos- 
sible if we didnot. But when a fact which breaks 
that’ uniformity is alleged on seemingly incontro- 
vertible evidence, we need some better reason than 
this for summarily rejecting it. ‘The conviction of a 
peasant that the sun will rise to-morrow because it 
rose yesterday is just as strong as that of a man who 
understands the laws of the planetary system, and is in 
both cases based, not on reason, but on habit. Neither 
could tell you why what has hitherto occurred ina 
certain uniform sequence must always continue to do 
80; but both believe thatit will, because it is natural 
to expect the continuance of ‘what we are accustomed 
to in the past, and is difficult to conceive what is un- 
like our own experience, or our knowledge of observed 
phenomena. Philosophers have disputed, since the 
time of Hume, what constitutes the ground of induc- 
tive inference from the known to the unknown, but 
all are agreed that it is not based upon reason. 
Hume himself, who denied the possibility of mira- 
cles, considered the dissolution of the world as not 
Only so possible, but so likely, that any phenomenon 
with a seeming tendency towards that catastrophe, 
such asa sudden darkness, ‘ would come within the 
reach of human testimony.” Yet the uniformity of 
nature wovld be as completely broken by this cata- 
strophe as by any miracle. , It will perhaps be said 
that at all events, however little we may know 
about causes, it is natural to assume, from what we 
do know by observation or experience, that all things 
happen in a fixed order of succession, and natural to 
reject what violates that order and seems to be inde- 
pendent of any law of causation; and here Spinoza’s 
famous argument comes in, that “nothing happens 
in nature which does not follow from its laws.” But 
nature, as Spinoza uses the term in his premisses, 
includes the whole universe, material and moral, the 
laws of which are, he says, “the very decrees of God,” 
though he applies the term in his conclusion to the 
material universe only, for miracles are no contradic- 
tion of moral order, if there be an adequate reason 
for them. And here lies the real answer to the ob- 
jection that the supernatural violates the laws of cau- 
sation, It is nc violation of that law in the judgment 
of those who believe in it at all, but is, in Mr. Mill’s 
language, “a new effect supposed to be produced by the 
introduction of a new cause”—namely, the will of the 
Deity ; and ‘of the adequacy of that cause, if present, 
there can be no doubt.” A denial of the possibility 
of miracles is a denial of theism. If we believe ina 
personal God at all, we cannot make him a mere 
faineant King under the rule of a Mayor of the 
Palace, who reigns but does not govern, administer- 
ing a system of laws stronger and more immutable 
than Himself. Nor haye we any ground for assum- 
ing that He always acts through secondary causes ; 
that electricity and gravity, for instance, are invariable, 
still less that they are necessary, modes of His ope- 
ration. We do not even know that He acts through 
second causes, rather than by a succession of single 
acts, in the ordinary course of nature, nor can science 
throw any light on the question. Why, therefore, 
should we assume it in the case of miraculous inter- 
positions? Jew writers have insisted more strongly 
than Mr. Mill on the law of invariable sequence ; 
yet so little does he regard that law as necessary, ex- 
cept in a relative and limited sense, that he actually 
says it “must not be received as a law of the uni- 
verse, but only of that portion of it which is within 
the range of our own observation.” There can be 
no reason, then, within that portion of the universe, 
why it should not be suspended by a force "capable 
of suspending it. More than that, unless we are 
disposed to accept the pantheistic view of the origin 
‘of the universe, or the old Manichean notion which 
made matter coéval with God, creation must have had 
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THE INQUIRER. 


a beginning. somewhere, and that beginning cannot 
have been wrought through natural causes, because 
there were no natural causes, as we understand the 
term, to work through. 

But an objection is sometimes raised, in the name 
of theism, that it is dishonouring to the Deity to 
suppose Him to act in a capricious and arbitrary 
manner, rather than by orderly succession ; and that 
all we see of His operations in nature would lead us 
to reject any such idea. This is more a theological 
than a philosopbical difficulty, and it need not detain 
us long. It may be avery good argument against 
frequent or grotesque or purposeless miracles, and is 
conclusive enough against the wild theories of 
modern Spiritualism; but it cannot hold good 
against miracles which are subservient to some im 
portant design, such as authenticating a new revela- 
tion. If it be true that the harmony of the universe 
has been marred, or, as one of the Christian Fathers 
expresses it, “ the Divine poem of creation has been 
interpolated by man,” there is surely an adequate 
ground for the Creator to interpose to restore his own 
work. And if a new revelation requires the sanction 
of miracles, there is an adequate reason for His 
interposing in that way. But this question need not 
be dwelt upon here, 

It may still perhaps be asked, why, if at least on 
theistic principles there is no antecedent ground for 
rejecting the supernatural, there is in so many minds 
a repulsion against what violates, or more properly 
counteracts, the order of mature; we say advisedly 
“ counteracts,” because, if a higher cause comes into 
play, in the action of the Divine will, the laws of 
nature are in no other sense violated than the law of 
gravity is violated when a boy throws a stone into the 
air. The answer we believe to be that the real 
antagonism lies, not in the reason, but in what 
Butler somewhat contemptuously calls “ that forward 
and delusive faculty, the imagination.” If, in a 
superstitious temperament given to dwelling on im- 
pressions or tales of the marvellous, imagination 
tends to foster an exaggerated belief in the super- 
natural, it none the less surely, and by precisely the 
same psychological law, makes it difficult of credence 
to a mind accustomed to dwell on impressions de. 
rived from the observation or study of nature. It 
is difficult to believe because it is difficult to realise ; 
just as the idea of infinite time or infinite space is 
difficult to realise, not from anything inconceivable 
or unlikely in the idea itself, but from its unlikeness 
to all with which we are familiar. But this imagi- 
native difficulty, though certain to affect. most 
strongly those who are absorbed in the pursuit of 
natural science, is after all simply imaginative, and 
does not touch the reason. Many Christian writers 
have sought to reconcile their creed with disbelief in 
the supernatural, but no a priori objection will hold 
good against it which is not equally fatal to any intel- 
ligible acceptance of the belief in theism. 


Sncrs 1x Eneuanp.—The following is a list of 
denominations certified to the Registrar-General :— 
Apostolics, Armenian New Society, Baptists, Bap- 
tised Believers, Believers in Christ, Bible Christians, 
Bible Defence Association, Brethren Calvinists, Cal- 
vinistic Baptists, Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
Christians, Christians who object to be otherwise 
designated, Christian Believers, Christian Brethren, 
Christian Eliasites, Christian Israelites, Christian 
Teetotallers, Christian Temperance Men, Chris- 
tian Unionists, Church of Scotland, Church of 
Christ, Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, 
Disciples in Christ, Eastern Orthodox Greek 
Church, Electics, Episcopalian Dissenters, Hvan- 
gelical Unionists, Followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, Free Grace Gospel Christians, Free Gospel 
Church, Free Christians, Free Church, Free Church 
(Episcopal), Free Church of England, Free Union 
Church, General Baptist, General Baptist New Con- 
nexion, German Lutheran, German Roman Catholic, 
Greek Catholic, Hallelujah Band, Independents, In- 
dependent Religious Reformers, mai a Union- 
ists, Inghamites, Jews, Latter Day Saints, Modern 
Methodists, Mormons, New Connexion of Wesleyans, 
New Jerusalem Church, New Church, Old Bapti ts, 
Original Connexion of Wesleyans, Plymouth Brethren, 
Peculiar People, Presbyterian Church in England, 
Primitive Methodists, Progressionists, Protestants 
adhering to the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land 1 to 18 inclusive, but rejecting order and 
ritual, Providence, Quakers, Ranters, Reformers, 
Reformed Presbyterians or Covenanters, Recreative 
Religionists, Refuge Methodists, Reform Free Church 
of Wesleyan Methodists, Revivalists, Roman Catho- 
lics, Salem Society, Sandemanians, Scotch Baptists, 
Second Adyent Brethren, Separatists (Protestant), 
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Seventh Day Baptists, Swedenborgians, Testimony 
Congregational Church, Trinitarians, Union Bap- 
tists, Unitarians, Unitarian Christian, United Chris- 
tian Church, United Free Methodist Church, United 
Brethren or Moravians, United Presbyterian, Uni- 
tarian Baptists, Welsh Calvinistie Methodists, Welsh 
Free Presbyterians, Wesleyan Methodist Association, 
Wesleyan Reformers, and Wesleyan Reform Glory { 
Band. : a 


Crystan Panace Sarurpay , Concerts, — The 
second concert was not less satisfactory than the 
first, and attracted a still more numerous audience, 
The opening piece was the overture “ Hamlet,” by 
the Danish composer, N. W. Gade, a composition 
well deserving a place in the programme of these ~ 
concerts, but of which we would write rather more 
fully—when we can hear it, after the reserved seat- | 


holders haye found their chairs. The selection of — 
the day was rich in orchestral gems, the brightest 
of all being Beethoven’s No. 4 Symphony in B flat. 
This most wonderful composition, played as it was 
by the present Crystal Palace band, would, of itself, 
establish the right of Beethoven to claim the highest 
throne in the great musical hierarchy—words must 
fail to describe its beauties. One delicious melody, 
one quaint harmony, one grand piece of instrumen. 
tation, follow another equally charming, so that 
while we are just regretting the departure of 
one sparkling gem, another equally beautiful takes 
its place. Miss Agnes Zimmerman played Weber's 
pianoforte solo in F minor with taste and expres- 
sion, and the exquisite harmonies which Weber has 
lavished on this composition—a favourite one of his 
—received a worthy interpretation from the orchestra. 
The “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage” overture of 
Mendelssohn concluded the concert, but was not at- 
tractive enough to induce the greater part of the 
audience to risk the loss of good places to see some 
tumblers who were about to exhibit on an adjoining 
stage. The few who remained, however, were amply 
repaid by a fine performance. The third concert 
(Oct. 5) was quite of a different character, the chief 
attraction being Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis Night,” 
now seldom heard im London. In order to give proper 
effect to this very characteristic work, Mr. Manns had 
enlarged his band and provided a full and efficient 
choir. We have much pleasure in noting the fact 
that the chorus on this occasion was both full and 
efficient, and that all the members of it were in their 
places by the time fixed. Wee still think choral music. 
unsuited to the Saturday concerts, but we are bound 
to say that the performances of Saturday last was more 
successful than any previous effort of the same cha- 
racter. The curiously complicated music of the chorus 
No. 5, introduced by the very short bass solo, given 
by Mr. Thomas, was rendered with remarkable 
exactness and fire. Indeed, the whole of the work 
was admirably performed and received unequivocal 
applause, Schubert's unfinished symphony in B minor 
—unfinished, but yet how finished! again delighted 
the audience, and justified the praise with which 
it was welcomed on its first production at the Crystal 
Palace last season. The music gains upon our estima- 
tion at every hearing, and had Schubert written no- 
thing but this “unfinished” symphony, he would 
have done enough to compel his erities to allow him 
to be classed among the great masters of his art. 
The vocal portion of the concert was noticeable for 
the first appearance here of Mdlle. Amalia May, whose 
debut can hardly be called a success ; her voice is of 
good compass, but somewhat harsh, and her style 
more ambitious than pleasing. 


Turn Sprcran Commisston.—We are informed that 
the Judges selected to preside at the approaching 
trials of the Fenian prisoners at Manchester are Mr. 
Justice Blackburn and Mr. Justice Mellor.—Solicitors’ 
Journal. : 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


« &.8.” and R. Spears unavoidably postponed, 


Communzcations for the Editor (which must be 
authenticated by the Name and Address of the 
Writer), and Apvprrisemunts to be sent to the 
Publisher only, Mr. E. T- Wurrriexp, 178, Strand. 
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Hoxroway’s Prrts,—Enjoyment of Life—When the-blood is 
pure, its circulation perfect, and the nerves in good order, we are 
well, These Pills possess a marvellous power in securing these 
aveat secrets of health by purifying, regulating, and strengthen- 
ing fluids and solids, Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recom: 
mended to all persons suffering from disordered digestion or wor. 
ried by nervous fancies or newralgic pains. They correct acidity 
or heartburn, dispel sick headache, quicken the action of the liver 
and act as alteratives and gentle aperients. The weak and delicat 
may take them without fear. Holloway’s Pills are eminently ser 
viceable to invalids of irritable constitutions, as they raise th 
action of every organ to its natural standard and universally exer 
cise a co’ming and scdutive influence. 


SEE os 
_| WOMAN 1N THE BIBLE AND THE TALMUD, 
| The Jewish Chronicle, in an article suggested 
by a discussion in its columns on the attitude 
|which Jewish Women ought to assume with 
regard to the question of Women’s rights, re- 
views the historical position assigned to women 
by the Bible and the Talmud :— 


It is clear that the relative position of the sexes 
at the present day very closely resembles that which 
obtained in the Biblical period. Woman, as gene- 
rally depicted by the Scriptures, is neither a slave 
nor a political force. The place she occupies is that 
/of mistress; but her supremacy is confined to the 
|domestic kingdom. It is only exceptionally that 
she interferes in public affairs ; her greatest worth 
is displayed in the thrift, the industry and the 
charity which distinguish her management of her 
home, At the same time, however, there is not 
one word of scorn breathed as to her capacity 
either for social or intellectual or religious great- 
ness. The tone adopted by the inspired writers with 
reference to women is always one of respect. The 
mother was to be honoured and venerated equally 
with the father. Not only men and children but wo- 
men also were, by the provisions of the Mosaic Code, 
to present themselves at the public reading of the 
Law which was to be held periodically in Jerusalem. 
It was to his sister’s watchfulness and ready tact 
that Moses owed his life. The gifts of the wives 
and mothers in Israel were willingly accepted as 
offerings for the work of the Tabernacle, and it was 
to the labours of many “ wise-hearted women” 
that the national sanctuary owed much of its beauty. 
The great potentate, David, had reason to confess 
that his escape from the fury of Saul was due to | 
Michal’s presence of mind, just as Nabal was saved | 


from a violent death by the courage of Abigail. 
Joab, mighty man of valour though he is, does not 
disdain to have recourse to the prudence and_elo. 
quence of a woman in order to procure the recall 
of Absalom ; Elisha is fed in the time of famine by 
a woman’s charity; and it is a praise of the 
sweetest virtues of womanhood that the author of 
the Book of Proverbs prefers to make the epilogue 
of all his wise sayings. 

That women, notwithstanding, did labour under 
certain disabilities, is undeniable. But these were 
remnants of very ancient institutions, which could 
not be destroyed at a blow by legislation, but which 
were left to the disintegrating influence of time 
and the corrective force of progress. Thus, poly- 
gamy is never forbidden by the Pentateuch, because 
it had taken too deep aroot in the social life of the 
pre-Mosaic age to be eradicated by prohibitory enact- 
ments. None the less, however, was it regarded as 
an institution tending to degrade men, but still more 
deeply women. It was, therefore, merely tolerated, 
never sanctioned, and every possible means was 
used to discourage it. Nearly every great man 
whose life was depicted for the instruction of the 
earlier Israelites is described as being the husband 
of one wife. In view of the rivalry and unhappi- 
ness engendered by polygamy, marriage with two 
sisters was distinctly forbidden. For a similar rea- 
son no man was allowed to show unjust preference 
for the offspring of a favourite wife in disposing of 
his property. 

The Talmud has a more than chivalrous, because 
a more true, respect for female worth and a sensi- 
tive sympathy for female weakness. It does not 
hesitate to tell how one of the Sages learnt from 
his wife the great duty of venting his anger on sin 
rather than on the sinners, just as the Midrash re- 
cords, in its turn, how she taught him the equally 
great lesson of resignation under Life’s severest 
trials. Such liberal, nay, such just, sentiments are 
not merely implied in anecdotes, they are unequivo- 
cally affirmed in scores of utterances. A man 
without a wife, according to the Talmudic dictum, 
lives without joy, without blessing, without religion, 
without protection, without peace. ‘The man who 
loves his wife as himself, and honours her more than 
himself and trains up his children in the right path 
—of him Scripture says ‘ thou shalt know that thy 
tent is peace.’” To lose a wife was to witness the 
destruction of the Sanctuary. ‘‘ Why are you so 
patient with your wife?” asked one Rabbin of 
another who was married to a shrew. ‘I cannot 
forget,” was the réply, “that women educate our 
children and save us from sin; how ean I do other- 
wise than forbear ?” 


It is often said that the high position which 
women enjoy in modern times is due to the influence 
of Christianity. Rut we iook in vain to the New 
Testament for support for this assertion. We be- 
lieve that the improvement which has taken place 
in the estimate formed by men of the female sex is 
to be attributed to the more liberal views which 
civilisation and knowledge bring in their train. But 
it is impossible not to recognise in the sacred vo- 
lume of the Bible and in many an old Talmudic 
utterance the precursors of those enlightened views 
which racnlata tha relations of the ceres at the pre. 
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|) Onirican & ne “Sc a the | 
| most learned of American Quarterlies, in its new. 

number, gives the conclusion of a discussion by A. 
W. Tyler, of the Astor Library, of the Greek text of 
Paul’s Panegyric of Charity. It is a remarkably 
thorough and careful collection of all the evidence 
that bears on the various readings of these twenty | 
verses, Nothing has been taken on trust, but every 
one of some fifteen hundred or two thousand refers 
ences to critical editions, church fathers, versions, 
and manuscripts has been carefully verified, and a 
great many errors of Tischendorf and Tregelles have 
been corrected, besides new evidence discovered 
bearing on the true readiog. Mr. Tyler reads 
Kavynoepa for xavjoopat in the phrase, “though, 
I give my body to be burned,” as it is translated in. 
the English version, He has been able to add ma- 
terially to the evidence for the reading “ though I 
give my body that I may glory,” especially by his dis- 
covery that the Memphitic version supports the more 
difficult reading, contrary to its citation by Scrivener, 
'Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and his recovery of the 
Thebaic version, hitherto unknown. A similarly cri- 
tical discussion is by the Rey. W. H. Cobb, of the, 
meaning of the Hebrew word nasa, which Dr. A. A. 
Hodge says, “‘ when construed with sin, always means, 
to bear sin in the sense of being penally responsible 
for it.” This assumption, from which Dr. Hodge 
draws an easy conclusion in favour of his theory of 

the atonement, Mr. Cobb proves, by examination ‘of 

all.the passages in which masq occurs, to be wholly. 

wrong. If Christ bore our sins or sorrows, the 

Hebrew word for bore does not favour the idea that, 
he was punished for them. 

Caryintsu:—The New York Independent quotes 
some of the opinions of the theologians of the Re- 
formation about “ The Doctrine of Reprobation,” in 
the course of what it styles “A Summer Morning 
Ramble Through a Somewhat Neglected Corner of 
the Calvinistic Garden of Spices” :— <4 

“That there is an election and reprobation of infants, 
as well as of adults, we cannot deny against God, who | 
tenderly loves and inculpably hates them before they are — 
born.” —Acta Dordrechtana. ee 7D: a el 

“ How does God deal with reprobates dying infants! 
Being once conceived, they are in astate of death by 
reason of the sin of Adam imputed and of original cor- 
ruption cleaving to their nature, wherein also dying they 
perish,’—Archbishop Usher. i it 

“Infants are deservedly damned on account of the 
nature they have.”—Zauchius. i 


“Many thousands, even all the infants of Turks and | 


Saracens, dying in original sin, are tormented by Him 
in Hell-fire.’—Twisse (Prolocutor of the Westminster 
Assembly). : . 

‘ What other than the good pleasure of God is the 
cause why the fall of Adam involved in eternal and 
remediless death whole nations with their infant off- 
spring ? ”—Calvin :' Inst., lib. tit, cap. aattite, 7 
The Independent pertinently asks :—* Has there or 
has there not been any ‘ progress in theology’ since 
this hideous stuff was the current orthodoxy? If. 
there has, it would appear that ‘ the Reformation ’ did 
not, after all, put a period to religious thought.” 


Tur tate Ducusss or Inverness.—We hear that 
the Queen has been pleased to command Mr. Netter- 


- Potes avy Queries, 


‘ TITLES OF THE GOSPELS. — 

Your respected correspondents “K.” and the 
Rev. J. J. Tayler, have both done me the honour 
of referring to my translation of the New Testa- 
ment, in which I use the title of Good Tidings for 
each of the;four biographies of Jesus, instead of 
the obsolete Saxon word of the same meaning, the 
Gospel, or of the Greek word Evangelium, The con- 
sideration of whether it is right to do so is not un- 
important, and may perhaps be interesting to your 
readers. The rule in such a case which I should lay 
down is this: that a technical word should be left 
untranslated, or shown to be technical; but if not 
technical, it should be rendered in the plainest 
English. Examples of where I have departed from 
the Authorised Version will best explain this. The Au- 
thorised Version speaks of “ Bishopric” in Acts i. 20 of 
being “Transfigured” in Mark ix. 2. Now, these words, 
I think, should be removed, because the writers had 
no intention of speaking of anything but “a charge” 
or “office ” in the first case, and of “ being changed” 
in the second. On the other hand, the Authorised 
Version makes Peter write “to the strangers scat- 
tered,’ where ‘the Greek words mean something); 
much more particular than those words convey to us, 
and I therefore render them, “ to the Pilgrims of the 
Dispersion.” A disputed case of the kind is the 
word Baptise, which some of our friends assert had 
no technical meaning when the New Testament was 
‘written, and wish us, as I think erroneously, to trans- 
jlate it “Dip” or “Immerse.” Now, the question 
in your columns is, was the word Evangelium already, 
when the Evangelists wrote, a particular technical 
word, meaning a Biography of Jesus, or a Series of 
Discourses; or has it acquired that meaning since ? 
When Paul in Galatians speaks of the Evangelium 
or Good Tidings which he preached, he certainly 
means simply Good News of Salvation offered, or of 
the coming kingdom. The word, then, had gained 
'|no such meaning as a Biography or Discourses. On 
| the other hand, Mr. Tayler’s quotations from Justin 
Martyr show that when he wrote in the second cen- 
tury an Evangelium meant a Biography of Jesus as 
it does now with us. But Mr. Tayler has not shown 
that it had gained that meaning before our present 
four biographies received their titles. Upon this 
hinges the question of the English translation of the 
titles. Ifthe word Evangelium had already meant a 
Biography of Jesus before our four biographies were 
written, the translator ought to give to the word some 
| particular or technical force, for which in the present 
| day the word “ Gospel” would do very well; but if it 
only gained that meaning after it had been affixed to 
our four biographies, then the title Evangelium 
ought to be rendered into plain English; and on this 
ground I did in my translation render it ‘‘ The Good 
Tidings.” In doing so I am happy to have the sup- 
port of “ K.,” and am sorry to find Mr. Tayler against 
me. SaMUEL SHARPE. 


Potes and Auerers, 


Tur Kinepom or Gop Wirsin You. ~ 
* And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, 
when the kingdom of God should come, he answered 
them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation: neither shall they say, Lo here! or lo 
there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is within 
you.”—Luke xvii. 20, 21. 


) 


meaning within your hearts, or “ among you,” “in your 
midst?” Alford cites Ken. Anab. i. 10. 3,—ddaa kat 
ravrnv roa (of "ENAnves) kat aha drdoa evrds 
avrév kal xphuara Kal dvOpamo eyevovro mayta 
Zeooay: where évros avTay means * within the 
limits of the Greek position.” So évrés BeAdy means 
“within shot.’ In Matt. xxiii. 26,74 évrds means 
“the inside, interior, inner parts.” In Ps. ciil. 2 
(cii. of the Septuagint), rdvra ra eévrds pov is rightly 
translated, “all that is within me.” The two passages 
above cited from Matthew and Luke are the only 
places where the word evrés occurs in the New Ts- 
tament. So far as I can ascertain, it always means, 
both in classical and Hellenistic Greek, within a cer- 
tain space, or reach, or certain bounds, ov a certain 
vessel, but never among. The phrase in the text 
might mean within the limits of the Jewish nation. I 
think, however, the balance of evidence is in favour 
of the commen rendering. The thought is so exactly 
like one of our Lord's profound spiritual generalisa- 
tions; and it is no objection that it was spoken, ac- 
cording: to the narrative, to Pharisees; for the nar- 
rative may easily have made a mistake respecting a 
minor detail of that nature. The words of Jesus may 
. often be correctly reported, but associated with the 


wrong circumstances. I do not, therefore, feel the | 


| force of Alford’s objection to the common rendering 
| of these words. K.S. 


THE INQUIRER. 
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BIBLICAL LECTURES AT UNIVERSITY 
. HALL. 

The fourth of this course of lectures was delivered on 
Tuesday evening to a very large audience, by the Rev. 
James Martineau, on ‘“‘ The History of Opinion among 
the Jews previous to the Christian Era.” Mr. Martineau 
commenced his lecture with the observation, that while 
the close relation between the Old and New Testaments, 
as consecutive parts of one and the same providential 
scheme is generally recognised, there is much more 
danger of losing sight of the interval between the two 
revelations and what lay between. Consider the lapse 
of time between the two. The newest writings of the 
Old Testament were in existence four centuries before 
the earliest of the New. It was impossible to suppose 
that the mind of a nation could remain stationary for 
four hundred and fifty years. In our own national his- 
tory everything that separates us from the medieval 
world had been accomplished in that interval. All our 
modern literature, science, art, have been created in a 
period not longer than that separating the Old Testament 
from the New. We cannot suppose that the Jewish 
people lived through an equal period with changes less 
than these, unless they were a complete exception to all 
the history of the world. The Jewish history, in fact, 
was not less full during that four hundred and fifty 
years than ours has been. During the first century of 


| that period occurred the national re-establishment, after 


the captivity, under Nehemiah and Ezra, which con- 
sisted in an almost complete re-education of the people. 
That was the time when the institution of the Synagogue 
arose, with the Targums and Talmudic interpretations 
of the Law. At the end of the century occurred the 
great revolution in all the countries of the East, occa-~ 
sioned by the conquests of Alexander. The mere neces- 
sity of learning the Greek language caused an entire 
alteration in the whole modes and conceptions of thought 
in those who learned it. One great change was the sin- 
gular genius for commerce then developed, which has 
ever since characterised the Jewish people. Their Law 
settled them in an agricultural mode of life, and bound 
them within certain limits, but this was against the na- 
tural genius of the people, which was never agricultural; 
and when the opportunity arose by the settlement of 
Alexandria and Antioch, and they were released from 
the restraints of their own country, and obliged con- 
stantly to mingle with a population to whom their 
original language was unknown, they gradually lost the 
recollection of their own language, and eyen their re- 
ligion assumed a new Cevelopment. One of the first 
results was the translation of their Scriptures into the 
Greek, now known as the Septuagint. For about the 
century after this great change, which separated the 
colonial from the Palestinian Jews, they remained under 
the patronage of the first of the Greek Ptolemies, who 


| extended over them a protection for which they were 


always grateful. But after this time they underwent 
an unfavourable change. ~ In the struggle of the succes- 
sors of Alexander for the possession of Syria the Jews 
were half destroyed between the contending parties, and 
their difficulties reached their height during the reign of 


'| entirely crushing the Jewish worship. 


aor »|ilaw. And so both to doctrine and code there g 
Should évrés tyay be translated “ within you, ) ere eaea etrine and code there grew up 


jture, but which for the sake of authority drew upon 


' brief and most graphic sketch of the three principal sects 


the frantic Antiochus Epiphanes, who seemed bent upon 
This led to the re- 
volt under the Maccabees; and after various successes and 
reverses under the Asmonean Princes they established 
their national independence. At the end of that time 
occurred the conversion of the whole kindred and neigh- 
bouring people, the Idumzans, who were conquered and 
converted to the Jewish religion. During this period, 
and until the establishment of the family of Herod, with 
how many races were the people of Israel brought into 
contact? New relations were opened out to them every 
day, and they could no longer remain fenced within their 


during this period a certain supplement outside Scrip- 


Scripture; a process very similar to that by which our 
own moral philosophy has grown up by the constant 
appearance of practical cases of difficulty. 

In the remaining part of his lecture, which was intro- 
ductory to two that are to follow, Mr. Martineau gave a 


in Palestine, considering them from a point of view in 
many respects the reverse of the standard opinions. The 
word “sect,” he observed, in our modern sense of the 
term, was improperly applied, although used by Jose- 
phus himself in describing the “schools” of opinion 
among the Jews. Josephus, however, was influenced by 
the Greek culture, and constantly aimed to write Hebrew 
history in the Greek style. Ifthe word “sect” conveyed 
the notion of a class of persons or party who separated 
themselves in their observances and assemblies of worship 
from the rest of the nation, and had different books of 
authority, it would convey a false idea, All the Jewish 
parties were of one nation, and assembled in common 
vorship in the Temple—all recognising one law of Moses, 
[he Pharisees were a party who were anxious to throw 

t fence around the law and insist on the observance of 
ts strictest injunctions, after the Maccabean struggle, 

nd represent the stricter party who were desirous of 
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form, from the dangers which surrounded them. Their 
main object was not speculative, but practical, to se- 
parate the Jew from the advancing Greek civilization 
and literature. Their doctrinal and speculative peculi- 
arities were of later origin. -Their belief in a future life 
resulted from their intercourse with other nations, and 
their natural reluctance to confess that their own 
Scriptures gave no intimations respecting this prevail- 
ing belief of other nations. They seized upon the pas~ 
sages which represented life in death, and so extracted 
from the Scriptures a faith which satisfied them in an 
existence ulterior to this, ‘but not elsewhere—rather a 
resurrection or return to this world at some future 
time. Their imagination worked also in the unseen 
upper world, and filled this with beings of which there 
were not the slightest trace in their own Scriptures. 
There was a remarkable similarity between the Hebrew 
and Persian theology upon this subject. Borrowing 
some hints from the Magian faith, the Jews> filled in the 
Angelic Mythology. Although they had, no doubt, be- 
come greatly degenerated in the time of Jesus, yet the 
Pharisees of history did not deserve the condemnation 
popularly passed on them on account of the great in- 
vectives of Jesus. In their origin they developed the 
original faith, in conformity with the altered require- 
ments of the age, gave it new life and meaning, and 
supplemented it with principles which were necessary to 
the national mind. 

The Sadducees were scarcely a sect at all, nor a 
positive school, but rather the secular residue of the 
nation whose religion stopped with the minimum of 
Jewish requirement. They are referred by tradition to 
a teacher named Antigonus, the first Jewish teacher 
with a Greek name, who lived about the middle of the 
third century B.c. Zadok, who is said to have giyen 
the name to the sect, was the particular disciple who as- 
sumed the greatest prominence. Denying to man a 
diviner future and the continuance of a divine inspira- 
tion, and setting themselves up against the traditions 
made by the Pharisees, the Sadducees banished the 
sacréd contact of God with the world into a remote past, 
and conceived of man as all sufficient for himself and his 
own Saviour. Educated, self-reliant, and well-to-do in 
the world, they were true representatives of the secular 
mind. ‘They were so unpopular, that whenever a Sad- 
ducee happened to reach the pontificial office he was 
obliged to promise to conduct the temple service accord- 
ing to the principles of the Pharisees. They acted as 
useful checks upon the fanciful tendencies of the oppo- 
site party, but like all mere negative parties they pro- 
duced nothing. ; 

Vastly more important was a small sect called 
Essenes, who approached nearer the Christian concep- 
tions than the other two parties. They are known to 
us only from Josephus and Philo, with slight notices in 
Pliny. The Talmudical writings contain some slight 
notices of them, but they cannot be used without extreme 
caution, although it is highly probable that they do con- 
tain early notices. The name itself might mean either 
Baptist, from their frequent ablutions; or, Healer, from 
their medicinal art. They were scattered in part through 
the towns and villages of Syria and Palestine, and the ac- 
count of them as a monastic body does not cover the 
whole state of the case. The chief portion, to the 
number of four thousand, formed a body of Eremites, 
near the north-west corner of the Dead Sea, and sub- 
mitted to all the ascetic discipline intended to represent 
their main principles. The lecturer then proceeded to 
give an account of the special observances of the Essenes, 
some of them, as it is well known, remarkably according 
with the early Christian usages and teaching ; and con- 
cluded a very interesting and instructive lecture amidst 
considerable applause. 

———o——_——_—— 


Mosstey.—On Saturday, February 25th, the Mission 
Band, composed of tract distributors and mission col- 
lectors, about 60 in number, took tea together in the 
school-room and transacted their usual business. The 
Rev. John Ellis, having been formally appointed 
President, took the chair, The subject of tracts, cir- 
culated by the society to the number of 500, was con- 
sidered, and it was agreed that fa {complete set of Mr. 
B. Herford’s ‘“Home Pages” should be obtained. 
Several appropriate sentiments were then proposed and 
suitably responded to, interspersed with pieces of music. 
The following among others was cordially received— 
“The British and Foreign Unitarian Association—may 
its liberal efforts to evangelise the world be crowned 
with success.” In the course of the evening the President 
read the first part of Dickens's ‘‘ Christmas Carol.” We 
regret to learn that nearly one-third of the congre- 
gation at Mossley have been thrown out of work by the 
entire stoppage of mills at Christmas, which had not 
been previously completely stopped. 80 families be- 
longing to this numerous congregation are now receiving 
not more than two shillings a head from all sources, 
and many of them much less. They are making great 
sacrifices to attend their school and chapel. Numbers 
of them have not sufficient clothing to protect them 
from the inclement weather. Parcels of cast-off clothing, 
as wells as books, pamphlets, and periodicals, for the 
Chapel Library will be exceedingly acceptable, and may 
be forwarded to the Rey. John Ellis, Mossley, near 
Manchester. 

BrruincuAmM.—Horst-street Domestic Miss1on.— 


reserving the national peculiarities, in the strictest 


On Monday evening last the regular half-yearly parents’ 
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CONGREGATIONAL TRUST DEEDS. : 

The following article from the Freeman (Baptist) 
relates to the question of Doctrinal Trust Deeds, 
which is now much discussed among the Orthodox 
Dissenters :— 

“The thing we contend against is this, that a few 
persons, acting as trustees for their brethren, should 
have power to decide on the articles of a creed, and to 
get those articles embodied in a legal document, and to 
impose them for ever on the faith of all desirous of wor- 
shipping their Creator in a certain building. ‘That our 
chapels are as safely secured to the denomination with- 
out any such unconscionable arrangement, is abundantly 
evinced by the numbers in whose investment all such 
conditions have been entirely dispensed with. 

“One formidable, and, as it appears to us, fatal ob- 
jection to the documents in question is, that they are 
real obstacles to the progress of truth. They take it for 
granted that the ne plus ultra of religious inquiry has 
been reached already; that every question has been de- 
cided and closed; that no new light will ever be vouch- 
safed even to the most humble, earnest, patient, and 
troth-loving inquirers; and that to advance an inch be- 
yond the point already gained, would be to invade 
the province of error, and to abandon the high- 
ways of illumination and truth. But is not this the 
fundamental assumption of the Romish Church ? _ Is it 
not the very spirit which animates as its life-breath 
that ridiculous Bull which the poor imbecile old Pope 
has just sent roaring through the world? And this 
from Baptists! Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon, lest the Philistines hear it. If 
our forefathers or ourselves have succeeded in discover- 
ing all truth, and in eliminating from it every particle 
of error, let us by all means tell the world so at once, 
that others may have the full benefit of the discovery ; 
but instead of allowing this to lead us to close our sanc- 
tuaries against any, it should rather induce us to throw 
them wide open to all, in order to give the whole world 
the advantage of our transcendant illumination. Happy 
men? What have we to hope for from pieces of parch- 
ment? Henceforth seeking is at an end for us. 
Rejoice, oh Baptist, in thy lying down ! 

“There is only one condition on which any man 

could vindicate to himself authority to enforce his creed 
on the adoption of his fellows, and that is the undoubted 
possession of infallibility. Tor, if not infallible, how 
can he know that all he believes is true, without the 
slightest misapprehension or adulteration? But if any 
part of it should prove to be untrue, he is guilty of one 
of the greatest crimes which one man ean commit 
against another, if he dares to compel another’s assent to 
it. Are, then, all the trustees of all our chapels jn- 
fallible? Is every one of them a Pope, only too modest 
to insist on all the homage due to that suplime func- 
tionary? We are not speaking of mere overweening 
self-confidence, That would be a mere trifle, If men 
are not consciously secured against the most remote 
possibility of error, they cannot possibly take such steps 
as those against which we are objecting to impose their 
credenda on others without incurring the most fearful 
criminality. 
“Yurther these theological trust. deeds in a variety 
of ways embarrass the free action of the churches. 
When certain things are proposed to be done, the ques- 
tion is not, What is right, what is best ?—but, What 
are the terms of our trust-deed? will our dead ancestors 
permit us to doit? In some eases such capricious con- 
ditions have been inserted—under the inspiration, most 
likely, of a single individual possessing less brains than 
money—that, in strict law, the people have many times 
over forfeited their right to the use of the place without 
the slightest suspicion that they have done so, And in 
fact it may be questioned whether a careful examina- 
tion of the trusts under which a great number of our 
places of worship are held, would not lead to the dis- 
covery that those who meet and worship in them have 
long ago departed far and hopelessly both from the 
spirit and letter of those precious instruments, Where, 
however, they are more than legal shams, they are 
embankments against the rising tide of knowledge and 
liberty. 

“ They also betray a want of faith both in truth and 
in the Author of truth. For ifa man believes in the 
truth, he can never persuade himself that itis dependent 
for its safety on musty sheepskins and Jegal phrases, 
He can trust it to itself, and to the force of its own 
appeals, whether to the understandings or consciences of 
men, But if in a world like this it should ever cecur 
to him to fear that, in its conflict with human passion and 
sin, it may by any possibility be in danger of getting 
worsted and losing the day, if he has confidence in him 
whose breath it is, his fears will at once be rebuked and 
dissipated, and he will calml y and fearlessly abide the 
issue of the strife. Surely the Almighty does not want 
lawyers to help him to take care of His own cause? Is 
it through trust-deeds that He has handed down the 
truth tous? Did a trust-deed convert us ? or does it 
build us up and bring us consolation and help? Does 
the Great Eternal make any use of them in enlighten- 
ing the ignorant and carrying on His cause and work 
in the world? Dead as the poor sheep on whose pelts 
they are written, if they have any power at all, it is the 
power of repression and obstruction, Ag conservators 
of true and sound doctrine they signally fail, cannot but 
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fail, and deserve to fail. When listening to an exposi- 
tion of divine truth in a place of worship, does any one 
ever think of asking, Is it in accordance with the trust 
deed? And would it be right to ask such a question, 
were anyone found silly enough to do so? Ought it 
not rather to be, Is it in accordance with the oracles of 
God? , The question is not, Does my grandfather's 
ghost believe it? but, Does the Bible teach it? is it ob- 
tained from the boundless treasury of wisdom and truth ? 
And when the teaching in any given place happens to 
be in strict harmony with the ceeds by which a place is 
held, it is not in consequence of their existence—-for 
most likely the teacher has neyer seen a line of them in 
his life—but because, under tie teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, the truth takes care of itself, commending itself 
with like force to the conscientious seekers of every 
clime and of every age. 


“Then, to us such instruments appear as the most 
objectionable forms of human creeds and confessions. 
Those who draw them up, or dictate the terms of them, 
intend by them to express their own opinions and 
beliefs. To this there can be but little objection, 
provided they intend them to bind none but themselves, 
If a man gets himself a strait-waistcoat, and chooses to 
wear it, let him by all means gratify his peculiar taste. 
This is’ a free country, and we would be no parties 
towards restraining his liberty, even though he should 
be determined to restrain it himself, But if he insists on 
wearing it, telling us that otherwise we cannot be per- 


mitted to enjoy the privilege of attending a certain place | 


of worship, the whole case is altered ; we begia to con- 
sider; and that consideration brings to our remem- 
brance the liberty wherewith Christ has made ns free. 
Not man yet, would be the decided objurgation with 
which we should meet the polite proposal of our friend. 
Nor would it mollify us a bit to be told that the waist- 
coat was sure to fit us; we do not approve of strait 
waistcoats for sane people, nor for insane ones either, 
unless they happen to be very troublesome to others ; 
and as for our own waistcoats, we prefer having them 
made in our own way, and allow neither tailor nor 
doctor to dictate to us as to their size or their shape. 
On the whole, we decidedly object to tight-lacing, but 
especially to have the laces drawn by one who holds the 
theory that all bodies ought to be and must be exactly 
the same size, 

“But whatis to be done should the practice in ques- 
tion be definitely abolished? Done? Wave faith in 
truth, and in the God of truth. Have faith in your 
children and grandchildren, and in their children’ and 
grandchildren. God won't die, nor change, nor cease to 
care for His cause or for them. Believe that what He 
has been to you He will be to your children’s children 
for ever; and that, should they or any of them prove 
unfaithful to Him, He will raise up others to contend 
for the faith, and get others, and others again, to 
transmit it to the last generation of time. It is very 
strange if you cannot have as much confidence in the 
Almighty as in pieces of sheepskin and forms of law. 
The human intellect was made to expatiate in a free 
atmosphere, and woe to those who seek to imprison it in 
sickly dens. Leave it to those who have received their 
faith without questioning from their ancestors, and who 
are content to see it shut up between the lids of a 
Prayer Book, to hand it down thus shackled to their 
offspring. As for you, if you would be heroes, and 
worthy of the heroes from whom you sprang, call no man 
master but the God man; and submit to no authority 
in your religious convictions, but the authority of 
Him who is the truth, and who can neither lie nor 
err.” 


ANTI-‘SUPERNATURALISM 1N THE PULPIT. 


The Rev. Dr. Hedge, writer of the article « Anti- 
Supernaturalism in the Pulpit,” in the Boston Chris 
tian Examiner, from which at the time copious 
extracts appeared in these columns, has addressed the 
following letter to the Rey. Samuel Longfellow 
(brother of the poet), who had criticised the paper 
from the Rationalistic point of view :— 


“Dear Srr,—My attention has been called 
sage in your ‘Charge’ at the recent ordination of Mr. 
Chadwick, in Brooklyn, which is thought to refer to me 
and to my address to the Divinity School at Cambridge. 
If this be the application intended, the passage in ques- 
tion is a misrepresentation of my position, such as in 
courtesy I forbear to characterise with the colour which 
it has in my own mind. 

“ After designating a form of religion which, notwith- 
standing you are pleased to speak of it as new and 
original, distinguishing the Brooklyn Church—some of 
us elsewhere had ventured to preach before you appeared 
to authorise it, you represent me as saying that they 
‘who would bring this system into the pulpit betray the 
Gospel they profess.’ I said no such thing. What I 
did say was, that the anti-supernaturalist in the pulpit, 
professing to be a Christian minister, ‘betrays the 
Gospel he is supposed to represent.’ The anti-super- 
naturalist is the antagonist, not the representative, of 
the system you describe as the Brooklyn Gospel; he is 
one who denies the supernatural ‘in the sense of super- 
material and superhuman,’ which your system, you say, 
does not deny, but ‘above all affirms,’ On this point, 
therefore, of supernatural and anti-supernatural, there 


to a pas- 
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is no difference between ts. It is not. your system, but 
its opposite, which I accused of betraying the Gospel. 

“Again, you represent me as saying that this system 
cannot pray, and, therefore, is no religion. I said no 
such thing. I quoted the author of ‘ Broken Lights’ 
a3 complaining that theists do not pray, and then, using 
her own confession as argumentum ad hominem, said, ‘ If 
theism would only pray and be a religion,’ &e., &c. 

“Tam not denying nor revoking the doctrine of my 
‘ Address.’ I am not aware of having said anything in 
that discourse which contradicts any previous utterance, 
although it has been interpreted by some as a change of 
view. My view is unchanged. My doctrine was and is, 
that anti-supernaturalism is a false position for the 
preacher who occupies a Christian pulpit, and that 
theism alone does not fill up the measure of the Christian 
ministry. Theism, as you define it, constitutes, I 
believe, in our communion, the staple of preaching; it 
has certainly constituted the staple of nine, But when 
preached from the platform of the Christian Church, the 
preacher, I hold, is bound to respect the proprieties and 
just demands of that position. If I found those pro- 
prieties and demands in such violent conflict with my 
perceptions that I could not philosophically adjust 
myself with them, I should think myself bound to quit 
that position, and should either abandon my ministry 
altogether, or endeavour to find, as Parker did, a lecture- 
ship on some othersfoundation. ~~ “* <i Yee 

_“ By all means Jet us 
who reject historical Christianity, I say that theism has 
no more absolute foundation than historical religion, and 
no more claim to be called an ‘everlasting Gospel.’ It 
is that view of the universe most consonant with the 
moral sentiment in its present stage. I am not sure 
that the moral sentiment may not outgrow it, ag it hag 
outgrown feticism and polytheism. The conception of 
‘the one Spirit who worketh all things in all men,’ 
‘the sufficient Saviour, Inspirer,’ &c., is as dear to me 
as toany. But I cannot forget that very different con- 
ceptions were equally dear to the heart of antiquity 
when the Gods of Greece, as Schiller sings, ‘Still go- 
verned the beautiful world by the easy leading-string of 
Joy.’ And I foresee the possibility that very different 
conceptions may be demanded by the mind of- the Fu- 
ture, taught by science to reckon more strictly with 
itself concerning its beliefs, 

“ Meanwhile, it seems to me that the principal dif- 
ference between your position and mine is this, that 
mine is the more comprehensive of the two (I say it 
without boasting), and that yours, in comparison, is 
partial and narrow. 

“In addition to your theism, which I cordially accept, 
I maintain the Divine significance of history. I main-= 
tain that we cannot igaore the past any more than 
the branch can ignore the vine } any more than a 
man can lift himself up by his own ears. The errors and 
corruptions, and obsoleteness of’ the past we should 
doubtless put away. The fruit-bearing branch must be 
‘purged’ ‘that it may bring forth more fruit 3; but 
detach it from the vine and it withers. Wecannot sever 
our organic connection with the past any more than with 
the present. We cannot begin de novo in the Church 
any more than in the State. ‘ Coming out? ia sometimes 
necessary by way of protest, but ‘ Comeouterism,’ as a 
system, is death, 

“Theism is good; but God, I maintain, is present, 
not only in ideas, with the individual, but objectively 
present in history. I believe that, in history, and 
especially in Christian history, and in the Christian 
Church as the medium of that history, God is reconciling 
the world to himself and progressively incarnating him- 
self in man. I hold that God is not only idea, but form 
and fact, and not only Beginning and End, but Process 5 
if I were talking school theology I should say, perhaps, 
not only Father and Spirit, but Son. 

“I believe this and believe it to be essential. Anti- 
supernaturalism denies it, and is therefore out of place 
in the Christian ministry, Mere Theism, in ignoring 
Christianity, ignores it, and, therefore, comes short of 
the function of the Christian ministry. The Christian 
Church affirms it by her sacraments; for this is their 
interior sense—the continuity of the God-man—and 
affirms it with an emphasis which no verbal statement 
(would Theism make it ?) can give, 


“Theism is good; it is the Holy of Holies in the 
great, wide temple of Christianity which contains it 
together with so much else. Still it is but a part of 
that temple, and when taken by itself is quite incom- 
plete, and may be as exclusive as any creed, and as 
bigoted as any sect. 

“Tf, all this while, I have mistaken your allusion and 
appropriated to myself what belongs to another, I beg 
you to pardon the assumption, and believe me,—Truly 
your friend, “F, H. Hepen.” | 


—_—_————— 
THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 
TO THE EDITOR. | 
Si1r,—When free criticism of the Bible was new, it] 
natural for tho critics, when a bright light first was |. 
dawned upon them, to be too ready to rest satisfied 
with it, without looking further. So it has been in } 
regard to the Book of Daniel, Its visionary charac- 
ter was seen early, and clear evidenee pointed to the () 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes for its authorship ; and |! 
upon that they have been contented to rest. But I 
propose to show that this Bookis by seyen different 
writers. and of nearly ag many diffavant Aatac 


; 


preach theism. Bat to those 


is ts 
tself. 
on when a child, his rising to high honour as a slave 
n the palace, and his living to the reign of Cyrus 
he Persian King who conquered Babylon. This 
shapter is free from those visions and peculiarities 
vhich are characteristic of the Book. It must have 
)een written in the reign of Cyrus or his immediate 
successor, aS Daniel is spoken of as already famous 
n those chapters of Ezekiel which belong to Darius’s 
‘eign, This first chapter has several Persian words. 
Hence we might suppose that it was written by one 
yf the captive Israelites who had been placed in the 
srovinee of Susa, ; 

2nd. Chapters ii.-vi. are in Chalded, and are again 
somplete in themselves, giving Daniel’s life until the 
reign of Cyrus. These chapters have Greek peculi- 
avities. They have many Greek words, They style 
the magicians Chaldeans, which no Hebrew would do. 
They agree with Xenophon in saying that the King 
of Babylon perished in Babylon, when it was con- 
juered; whereas the Hebrew writers say that he was 
at a distance. In Chapter ii. the Babylonian, Median, 
Persian, and Greek kingdoms are described in a vi- 
sion, The mention of the quarrels and marriages 
between the rival families of the Ptolemies and the 
Geleucide in Chapter ii, 48, dates this writing to 
about the time of Antiochus E/piphanes. It may 
have been written by an Alexandrian, and translated 
into Chaldee. y = 

3rd. Chapter vii. is also in Chaldee, It contains 
another vision of the same four kingdoms as four 
beasts, the last of which has ten horns, for ten kings. 


ee os - Soe 
It mentions Daniel’s being carried to Baby- | 


THE INQUIRER. 
BIBLICAL LECTURES AT UNIVERSITY 
HALL. 

On Tuesday cyening the third of this interesting course 
of lectures was delivered, to a large audience, by C. W. 
Goodwin, Esq., M.A., writer of the essay on “ Mosaic 
Cosmogony,” in ‘‘Mssays and Reviews.” The subject 
was, “The Influence of Egyptian Literature upon the 
Biblical Writings.” Mr. Goodwin commenced his lecture 
with observing that he had spent some years in the in- 
vestigation of Egyptian hieroglyphics, Our knowledge 
of Egyptian literature at present was too limited to 
enable ug to draw extensive conclusions; all he could 
show was that certain relations existed between this 
literature and the Biblical books, and that hereafter ex- 
tensive’results might be expected from this source, Until 
lately Hebrew literature was regarded generally as 
primeval, as containing the earliest records of our race. 
This is at present the popular view, and the notion that 
Hebrew is the original language of the world is not yet 
exploded, while the Pentateuch is still populariy ascribed 
to Moses. In Germany, however, a more critical school 
of commentators has arisen, who have developed the 
literature on the subject. The writings of Colenso, Dr. 
Dayidson, and others, have also drawn attention to the 
subject, and it will be admitted that the early Hebrew 
books do not date further back than the beginning of the 
Hebrew Monarchy, though possibly they were founded 
upon ancient documents and traditions preserved in the 
villages and tribes of Israel; as, for instance, the long- 


The last of these kings, a mean horn, is Antiochus fica osk of Jasher, which was! probably one. among 


Epiphanes, who will violently change the Jewish | 


laws. Here we have a very exact date. From this 
chapter we must remove verses 9-14, an after addi- 
tion. 

4th, Chapter viii. is in Hebrew. It again de- 
scribes the four kingdoms as four beasts, and the 
kings as horns, but itis of a rather later date than 
Chapter vii., as it mentions the déath of Antiochus. 

5th. Chapters x.-xii. are also in Hebrew. They 
show a very minute knowledge of the Greek kings 
of Syria and Egypt, down to the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. We might conjecture that the Hebrew 
writer had gained this knowledge in Egypt, and this 
would account for his belief in a future life after 
death, as this is the only place in the Old Testament 
in which this belief is clearly stated. 

6th. Chapter ix. is in Hebrew. It contains the 
‘celebrated prophecy of the seventy weeks, or four 
hundred and ninety years, which the orthodox writers 
wish to end in Christian times, because this passage 
is quoted in the New Testament. The German 
critics, on the other hand, do equal violence to the 
text in order to make the prophecy end with Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes.- The 490 years, or rather 487 
years, begin with “the going forth of the command 


to lead and build up Jerusalem.” This was in B.C . 


588, when Cyrus sent the Captives home. The time 
thus ends in B.c. 51, when an Anointed Ruler, King 


Aristobulus, had been cut off; the Roman general 


had “ made a treaty with many,” or set up an Olig- 
arehy, and had placed his military standards, ‘the 


Abomination of Desolation,” on the battlements of 
the Temple. This chapter is Jehovistic ; the rest of 


the Book of Daniel is Elohistic. 


7th, Chapter vii. 9-14 seem to be a Christian addi- 


tion; at least they are copied from the Book of Re- 
velation, The other part of the chapter had de- 


scribed the beasts, each as a dynasty or litte of kings ; 


but here the one Beast is a single king or Roman 
Emperor, as in Rev. xiii. 1, and the other beasts have 
their lives spared, as have Vespasian’s generals in 
Revelation. Moreover, in the rest of this chapter, 
when the Beast is overcome, the kingdom is to be 


given to “the people, the holy ones of the Most 


' High,” that is to the Jews; but in this addition it is 


‘to be given to “ one like a Son of Man who is com= 


ing in the clouds.” 


‘Daniel himself, 


motion in the Church. Ss. 8, 


So strong is the force of prejudice that Hebrew 
Professors and Church commentators are still writing 
to say that these various chapters were all written by 
But as Aben-ezra remarked when 
"he saw through the fallacy of supposing that Moses 
* | wrote the Pentateuch,‘t Whoever understands this, had 
_\better keep silence ;” soit is still, He would not in- 
deed now, by speaking, get burnt alive, as Aben-ezra 
‘\would have been; but he might perhaps lose an Ox- 
“\ford professorship, and certainly all chance of pro- 


several collections of old songs and legends. ‘The 
time when this literature commenced was about 1000 
B.c. Before that we have no real consecutive his- 
tory. Recent discoveries in Egypt and Assyria prove 
that the history of the world was very different 
from that which modern writers in general have 
supposed. Recent inquiries have shown us that the 
ancient Greek writers were right in supposing that the 
history of Egypt and Babylonia extended back much 
further than the ancient Jewish and Christian writers 
were ready to admit. This is substantiated by remains 
of Egyptian literature recently discovered, which show 
that Egyptian history extended back four or five thou- 
sand years B.c. The leading Egyptologists were agreed 
upon this question. This authentic Egyptian history 
begins with Menes, about 4000 3.c., who established 
himself at Memphis, where he established laws, and arts, 
and engineering works, the remains of which exist to 
this day. He was followed by a line of successors, 
under whom the arts of writing and building were 
improved and perfected. The Pyramids were remains 
of this period. Tombstones of much the same fashion 
as the later tombstones we find in Egypt showed that 
the Egyptian religion had assumed a definite form. 
About 3000 B.c. is the period of the reign of those 
Kings who built the great stone temples; and at this 
time Egyptian arts and sciences seem to have been 
flourishing. No actual MSS., or what can be called 
literature of this time are found. But later MSS. 
assign medical and other great varieties of works to this 
period. Memphis declined in power, and Thebes became 
the metropolis of Egypt, and about 2000 B.c in what 
is called the twelfth dynasty, we have tombs in great 
abundance, giving full details of the history of the 
people, and MSS. also in great abundance, which prove 
that they already looked back to a past era which was 
to them a classical age. About this time Abraham left 
Ur of the Chaldees and migrated westward. . About this 
time took place the celebrated irruption of the Shepherd 
Kings into Egypt which Manetho the historian has re- 
eorded, and of which we have indications in existing 
remains of art. About five hundred years afterwards 
the invaders were expelled, and anew era commenced, 
which almost eclipsed the glory of ancient times. It was 
under the Shepherd denomination that the Hebrews pro- 
bably settled in Egypt. They remained long enough 
to learn the arts of the country: hence there would be 
nothing extraordinary in Moses leaving a considerable 
body of writing; but in point of fact it does not seem 
that the Hebrews had any literature until some time 
later, owing probably to the state of anarchy in which 
they remained some years after entering the land of 
Canaan. It was about the time of the establishment 
of the Hebrew Monarchy by Dayid and Solomon 
that the first traces of Hebrew literature appear, 
when the DHgyptian literature had already gone 
through a glorious career, and was towards its 
decadence. In the time of Solomon there was 
considerable intercourse with Egypt, and it was 
therefore natural that the rising Hebrew literature 
should be influenced by that of the nation with which it 
had been and was thus closely connected. Egypt was 
to the Hebrew of Solomon’s time what Greece and Rome 
‘were to the nations of Europe when emerging from 
barbarism. ‘The Hebrew mind was one of great origin- 
ality, and destined to produce great results in history, 
but it could not in the nature of things be independent 
of influences that went before; and while their religion 
contrasted strongly with the religion of Egypt, still they 
might have borrowed almost insensibly the ideas of the 
nation they looked upon as barbarians ; and this seems 
to have been the case. Just as in modern literature we 
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see traces of the ancient classical literature, so might we 
expect to find in the Hebrew writings traces of the reli- 
gion and literature that preceded them, The late Sir 
G. C. Lewis went the length of saying that nothing was 
really known about Egyptian literature, and that, in 
fact, like other Orientals, they had no history or litera- 
ture. This extraordinary assertion was founded upon 
ignoring discoveries well known to a certain limited body 
of scholars which are not altogether visionary. Since 
Champollion’s time it had been possible to deciphermany 
of the ancient Egyptian inscriptions. The tombs of 
Egypt yielded a large number of MSS., many of them 
far surpassing in antiquity those of any other nation. 
Of existing Hebrew MSS. there were none older than 
a few centuries, for the most ancient had been long ago 
destroyed. Some Egyptian MSS. go back to the 11th 
dynasty, more than 2,000 8.c. The lecturer here dis- 
played a portion of a facsimile of one of the MSS. 
discovered at Thebes in the tombs of one of the 
Egyptian Kings. This is the oldest book in the world. 
The first part is a fragment of a moral treatise; the 
second part contains complete a Book of Proverbs. 
The only other book belonging to these early times is 
the Book of the Dead, which the Egyptians from very 
early times were accustomed to inter with the dead, 
containing prayers, and a creed, thought to be of 


service to the dead on his passage to another 
world. The lecturer here gave an account of 
the subject-matter of two Papyri, one contain- 


ing an account of the Wars of Rameses against the 
Canaanitish nation, the Hittites, another a romantic tale 
called the ‘Tale of the Two Brothers,” which contains 
some miraculous incidents, and refers to a time antece- 
dent to the commencement of Egyptian history, Be- 
sides this, we have a few fragments of regular history ; 
Calendars constructed on a plan like our own judicial 
proceedings, medical books and miscellaneous memo- 
randa. From these remains it is evident that an enor- 
mous mass of literature must have existed. , In the days 
of King Solomon this literature must have been acces- 
sible to the Hebrew writers, some of whom, at times, had 
taken refuge in Egypt, although we find no allusion to 
them in any Hebrew writers. The lecturer then drew a 
parallel between the Egyptian Book of Proverbs and the 
Biblical Book, many parts of which are ascribed to 
Solomon, from which a considerable resemblance in 
words and general sentiment was apparent. He then 
read a portion of an Egyptian composition in which the 
king is represented as invoking Ammon, the God of 
Thebes, and some of the war psalms of Dayid. The 
Egyptians were in fact mono-Theists ; for although 
they had several gods of different cities they identified 
them all with each other. There was a remarkable dif- 
ference, however, between the catholicity of the Egyp- 
tian faith recognising the various gods yet acknowledg- 
ing Thoth only as supreme, and the exclusiveness of 
the Hebrew Psalms—‘‘ Confounded be all the gods of 
the heathen.” David might have been influenced by 
these Egyptian compositions, although his own original 
genius was shown in Psalms far more sublime. ‘The lec- 
turer then read a short hymn to Thoth, the god of writing, 
a popular composition engraved on the doors of temples. 
He compared the anthropomorphism of early Hebrew 
History, especially the account of Jehovah appearing 
with two others, which orthodox theologians say repre- 
sent the Trinity, with a similar narrative in Egyptian 
remains of the time of the Exodus, The story of Joseph 
had much Egyptian colouring, and one touch especially, 
which indicates that the writer was familiar with 
Egyptian literature. One hundred and ten years was 
regarded in Egypt from very ancient times as the ulti- 
mate term of human life. In the early Hebrew legends 
we find much greater length of life ascribed to the 
Patriarchs; but Joseph, the favourite of the Egyptian 
King, is said to have died at the age of one hundred and 
ten years. This circumstance could hardly have been 
accidental. In comparison with his immediate prede- 
cessors, he must have been said to have died 
early. These legends of extreme longevity had 
evidently no foundation in fact. Tho sober dates 
of Egyptian Kings show that in that race no 
such instances of human longevity were recorded. 
The number of parallels between Hebrew and Egyptian 
literature was not very great; but the chief point is 
this, that prior to the Hebrew records a very ancient 
and extensive literature existed, to which the Hebrews 
in the time of David and Solomon must have had access, 
and which must have almost insensibly exercised con- 
siderable influence on the Hebrew literature. And in 
this Egyptian literature much may yet be found which 
will throw great light upon Hebrew literature. These 
facts are not derogatory to the Hebrews, but are calcu- 
lated to elevate our ideas of their sublime religious 
genius. If they were true it was to be hoped that theo- 
logical commentators would estimate them at their true 
worth. Mr. Goodwin concluded a very interesting and 
instructive lecture amidst much applause. 


In answer to several inquiries, we are authorised to 
state that no more cards of admission to this course of 
lecture can now be obtained, as a larger number has 
already been issued than the hall is capable of accom- 
modating. It is probable that this course will almost 
immediately be followed by a second, in which Dr. 
Davidson, Dr. Kalisch, author of the learned commentary 
on the Pentateuch, Mr. Deutsch, of the British Museum, 
and others will take part. 
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Te ee a ae _ The text of Dr. Tischendorf differs considerably |tise above national partialities, estimating worth wher- 
| TISCHENDORF'S GREEK TESTAMENT: | from the Elzevir or received one, and is far more | ver they find it at its just standard, and contented 
EIGHTH EDITION. correct. Thus Matthew xviii. 11 is omitted. In | to award the palm of excellence to the most desery- 
(From the Atheneum.) Mike ae Mark xi. 8, the new text is, “And many spread their ing. We have no Bentley now ; we have not had a 
In the month of October, 1864, ley, ry f ee garments into the way; others, green boughs, having Wetstein, a Griesbach or 4 Lachmann ; but we Daye] 
portion of Dr, Tischendorf’s eighth edition’ o aq | Cut them out of the fields.” In Luke viii, 54,/ better New-Testament critics than Scholz, ae ub 
Greek Testament. The second instalment was issued] 1 444 when he had laid hold of her hand, he eried,| Tejoice that the Leipzig Professor occupies a sphere 
: : third at the end of October,|,__. Maid iso”? ‘Ino take 4 5; A al peculiarly his own, and gives us a critical edition of 
‘in October, 1865; the thet HAA id saying, Mai > arise. n Luke ix. 54, 55; D iT ‘Which P i 
'1866; the fourth, in October, 1867; t ie Four| When his disciples, James and John, saw it, they|the Greek Testament which constitutes an epoch in 
September, 1868; the sixth, completing ae ee said, Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to| the history of the printed a Heis the Chevalier 
Gospels, at the close of the year 1869, The on} Come down from heaven and consume them ? But he | of the Bible, as Hupfeld oa i him. 
« defatigable critic did not spend all these years UpOD} tumed and rebuked them.” Luke xi, 2, dvo., When —————— . 
tne one work alone ; the delay was occasioned by thi 8 ye pray, say, Father, hallowed be thy name. Thy|’°"°" . 5 : 
publication of other books, some bearing immediately kingdom come. Give us our sufficient bread day by, 1t is impossible not to feel much sympathy pun 
upon the same studies, others remotely connected) day. And forgive us our sins, for we also forgive the efforts of a devout mind engaged Gpon t. 18 
with them. The time spent upon the new volume| every one indebted to us, And lead us not into knotty subject. But however “ transparent” the 
has not been too long when we consider the new] temptation.” John i. 27,“ He that comes after me, language of the evangelical writers may have been, 
materials it has enabled him to use, His present] whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to unloose.’} We find that of Bunsen rather ambiguous. ae TO- 
apparatus is exceedingly rich and abundant. _ | John iii, 31, 32, “He that cometh from above is| bably the ulterior question, as to the veracity of 
The value of a book like this lies in the nae above all; he that is of the earth is of the earth, and| the sacred writers, is the main point with which h 
and extent of the materials at the author’s command,| speaketh of the earth. He that cometh from heavenl is here occupied. It is impossible, at any rate, to 
in the accuracy with which they are employed, and| -testifieth what he hath seen and heard; and no man| Mistake this brief and carefully worded utterance, — 
the principles on which a text is constructed out of 
|them. Dr, Tischendorf bas acted properly in re- 
writing the critical apparatus, instead of repeating 
that contained in the edition of 1859 with additions 
and Gorrections. Well might he do so, when he has’ 
had eighteen new uncial MSS. for the Gospels, in- 
cluding the Sinaitic Codex, already edited in different 
forms. Besides the readings derived from MSS., 
those obtained from the early Fathers and versions 
occupy an important place. The editor assures us 
that all have been most carefully re-examined for the 
eighth edition. 
' In making a new text he follows, like Lachmann, 
the principles of Bentley. The most ancient wit- 
nesses are taken to represent the primitive state of 
the text, such as the Vatican, Sinaitic, Alexandrian, 
‘and a few Greek MSS, like these, with the concurrence 
of some of the oldest translators, especially the Latin 
ones, and of the early Fathers. The great majority 
of junior MSS., almost the entire class of those 
called the Gonstantinopolitan, are disregarded. By 
the aid of these witnesses it is thought that a near 
approach can be made to the text of the New Testa- 
ment books as it existed in the second century. After 
the fifth, it had been much altered and deteriorated. 
Whether it is possible to recail the text current:in 
the time of Irenssus may be doubted ; but the learned 
Professor is right in his endeavour to get the oldest 
possible form of it. Bentley’s aspirations rose no 
higher than the period of the Nicene Council. He 
thought he could recover “the true exemplar of 
Origen, which was the standard to the most learned, 
of the Fathers, at the time of the Council of Nice 
_and two centuries after.” Lachmann, in like manner, 
‘aims at giving the text which was most common in 
the East during the fourth century. Dr. Tischen- 
dorf’s qualifications for the work in which he had 
been engaged for a quarter of a century will hardly 
be questioned. The materials which he has at his 
command, especially manuscripts, are superior to 
those of any other textual critic. His experience is 
great; his success in bringing new treasures to light 
unprecedented; while he has the fullest knowledge 
of all that his predecessors have done, their failings, 
defects, and shortcomings. When, therefore, a new 
edition was announced, scholars interested in the 
| Subject naturally looked forward to a work far supe- 
rior to his last, both in copiousness of materials and 
‘accuracy in citing them. They expected a standard 
text—one no longer fluctuating and unsettled, as it 
had been in the hands of the Leipsig scholar during 
the period in which his seven editions were issued, 
but almost as good as he could make.it; his ideal 
of what the Greek words at the close of the second 
century really were, Nor are they disappointed. A 
cursory comparison of the volume with the corre- 
sponding one of the last edition shows its decided 
superiority. The ten years that have elapsed be- 
tween them must have matured the judgment of the 
critic, calming down his sanguine temperament, and 
rendering him very cautious in introducing “readings 
into the text, 

A few remarks, calling our readers’ attention to 
certain features of the volume, will suggest the best 
mode of examining it minutely. 

The critic has not unfrequently changed his opinion 
respecting readings, so that his text differs from the 
last. Sometimes this is clearly traceable to the in- 
fluence of the Sinaitie MS,, aided, no doubt, by other 
considerations. In Matthew i. 18, the new edition 
reads, “ Now the birth of Jesus Christ was thus ’— 
whereas the preceding one had, “Now the birth of 
Christ was thus,” Here he agrees with Lachmann. 
Irenzeus’s testimony, on which some rely for the 
reading Christ, is conflicting. In Matthew xxiv. 36 ) 
thée.reading in the present edition is, “ But of that put beside that of a foreigner; but true oritics will 
day and~hour none knoweth, neither the angels of ; 
the ‘heavens; nor the Son, but the Father alone.” 
| The seventh editiow wants the clause “ nor the Son.” 

‘Here Tischendorf agrees“vith Lachmann. In John 
| xi, 85 the new work has, “Dost thou believe in the 
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God.” Mark i. 1, 2, “The beginning of the gospel of/Subject. Apart from its setting up a probably un 
Jesus Christ, as it is written in Esaias the prophet."|tenable distinction between the miracles of the 

There are readings in which Dr. Tischendorf does|Old and those of the New ‘Testament, it appears 
not follow the oldest and best authorities. He does|to be open to the charge of philosophising without 
not adhere absolutely to the general principle of an-|first properly ascertaining what are the facts and 
tiquity, but allows some scope for the exercise of the historic data to be submitted to the crucible of 
judgment and the internal goodness of readings. In|philosophy. A discussion of miracles should be- 
this particular, he is right. Thus, in John i, 18, he/gin, surely, by appreciating those facts; and 
has, “The only begotten Son, who is in the bosom should set out, in our opinion, from certain gene- 
of the Father,” not “The only begotten God. In/ral considerations of a historical nature, which are 
Matthew xxvii. 49, he omits the words “ But another, here not so much as distantly alluded to. Nor‘is 
taking a spear, pierced his side, and there came out|it possible, as every scholar knows, to limit the 
water and blood,” though they are in the Sinaitic,|scope of the inquiry within the domain of Biblical 
Vatican, and Ephrem MSS. : investigation, - ; 

Tn a few instances, the editor has admitted into the) We must hasten on, however, to a passa 
text readings which seem doubtful to us; as in John|throwing some direct light upon the nature of th 
xviii. 1, where he has rov yemdppov rod xédpov with|philosophical Trinitarianism advocated in these 
the Sinaitic and D.- Both this and rov Kedpay,|pages. Our citations must needs appear abrupt ; 
which Lachmann adopts, seems to be corrections of|our limits not admitting of the introduction of the 
the common reading, r@v Kedpay, which ought not preparatory supporting passages. Nor are Bun- 
to be disturbed; meaning “ the brook of the cedars.” |sen’s thoughts always very intelligible. Having 
The last verse of John’s Gospel is left out on the {occasion to speak of certain contrasts or antitheses, 
authority of the Sinaitic MS., which is hardly suffi-|those, namely, between the Individual and the 
cient. Community, Conscience and Reason, Material and 

We observé in not a few places critical notes of Form,” he says :— 
great fulness, excellence, and ability. Extracts from They find their solution collectively only in main- 
|the Fathers, ancient scholia and the editor’s own ob- taining the harmonious efficiency of the three eternal 
servations give them a value which cannot be easily Factors, which are:— 
overrated. Examples of what we mean are found at) The Eternal, God; The pure Personality, Man ; 
Luke xxii, 43, 445 John i. 3; John Xxi, 25; Mark 1.| The Community, Humanity ; 

1, 2. At Mark xvi. 9, &., there is also a long critical Or, as we found them expressed in the Divine con- 
dissertation to show that the evangelist did not write sciousness of Christ :— 

verses 9-20 of that chapter. Yet it will always ap-| The Father, The Son, The Holy Ghost. 

pear strange that the sacred writer should finish his | wosvarvcu ao wins oor van wrseunusnaoeny aus Jy DUCLLES 
gospel abruptly with “ for they were afraid ;” and it | and Bacchanalian festivals ; and it is actually as- 
will be thought a hazardous step to eliminate the||serted that the early Christians were guilty of 
paragraph on the authority of two uncial MSS., even | the accusations brought against them by the 
though they be the Sinaitic and Vatican. heathens of murdering children and committing 

To the advantage of this edition, the author has || other flagrant crimes at their love-feasts, vestiges 
had the benefit of the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS, in | of which exist to this day in the use of the word 
the formation of the text. ‘Till recently, the collations aliar, on which the victims were sacrificed, and 
of B were somewhat uncertain; but since it has been sacrament, the secret oath! (pp. 220-233). After 
edited both by Tischendorf and Vercellone, it is as || this we need hardly go on to quote the shocking 
available as the Alexandrian A. He is also fortunate blasphemies which are uttered against the cha- 
in having the Jerusalem Syriac version, lately pub- | racter of Christ. Sufficient is it to say that Chris- 
lished at Verona. Among the early versions, none is | tianity is traced in its origin to Paganism, that 
of greater value than the old Latin or Italic. In |\the grandest incidents in the life of Christ are 
citing this from various MSS., the editor has been |ldistorted and caricatured, . that his divinest say- 
most careful and accurate. If any part of the critical ings in the Sermon on the Mountand the Parables 
‘apparatus be superior to another, the citations of the are systematically perverted, and that the reli- 
old Latin deserve the first place, gion which has resulted in this wide and glorious 
_ It would be an invidious thing to compare the edi- || Christendom is represented as nothing better than 
tion before us with any recent one of similar preten- ithe old systems of Hindoo or Egyptian monkery, 
Slons in constructing a new text and specifying the fand in its moral influence and power is placed 
authorities for different readings. Tischendorf proves below even modern Mormonism ! 
himself a worthy successor of Lachmann ; but he has! This work, of which we have already said too 
got resources which enable him to surpass that emi- much, may be characterised as the very Insanity 
nent scholar in the accuracy and value of his mate- jlof Unbelief. i 
rials. The field surveyed by Lachmann is enlarged 
to such a degree that it is almost new. In a work of 
such great labour, requiring a minuteness of research 
and an extent of reading to which few are equal, there 
are unavoidable mistakes; but we are safe in as- 
Serting that they are comparatively few, while those 


of other editors, even the most recent, are many. fof four hundred and fifty pages with despair, an 
How far he excels fellow-labourers in quoting the Yee par, 


believed and known that thou art the holy one offfor anything like an adequate discussion of on 
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hilosophy as Absolute Science. By E. L. and A. 
L. Frothingham. Vol. I., Ontology. Boston, 
U.S.: Walker and Wise. 1864. 


blunders. The present edition has no equal; and |/is too deep for our comprehension. It may be 


can and German Transcendentalism; and those 


receiveth his testimony.” John vi. 69, “And we haya or the short chapter of which it forms a part, | 
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An Essay.on the Canticles ; or, The Song of Songs. 
By the Rev. W. Houghton. London: ‘Trub- 
-  nerand Co. 1865. 

This Essay, with a translation of the poem 
and illustrative notes, is by the learned Shrop- 
shire: rector whose admirable letter addressed 
to Dr. Golenso was-one of the prominént features 


_ of the Introduction to the Second Part of the 


‘Bishop’s great work, and who was subsequently 
still better known as the author of the articles 
on natural history in Dr. William Smith’s “ In- 
troduction to the Bible.” The school of cri- 
ticism to which this essay belongs is at once indi- 
cated by the brief dedication :— To the Right 
Reverend J. W. Colenso, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Natal, whose valuable labours on the Pentateuch 
have already inaugurated a new and happy epoch 
in Biblical science and religious thought, I dedi- 
cate this essay.” 

‘* No book,” truly remarks Dr. Ginsburg, one 
of the most recent, and also one of the most en- 
lightened, interpreters of the ‘‘ Song of Solomon,” 
“‘has furnished a wider field for the speculative 
and visionary projects of those who substitute 
their own imagination and enthusiastic feelings 
for the teaching of Scripture than the Song of 


_ Solomon, the varieties and absurdities of which 


area solemn warning against departing from the 
rules of sound philosophy and critical interpreta- 
tion.” Mr, Houghton commences his essay with 
words to a very similar effect :— 


There are few, even amongst careful Bible readers, 
who can say they have any clear notion as to the mean- 
ing of this book. Surrounded with a halo of mysticism, 
and, in the English version, containing several obscure 
passages, the Song of Songs is seldom read. Its allu- 
sions often offend the taste of the European, who is glad 
to turn away from what appears to him, in seve- 
val passages, to border on the indelicate and sensual. 
The name of God occurs not once; there is not one sin- 
gle expression of pious devotion or godly trust in the 
whole book. It does not claim for” itself any marks of 
direct revelation; there are no visions, no signs and 
wonders. Itis never quoted by any of the New Tes- 
tament writers. In form it is not like any other book 
in the Bible. A man would not turn to its pages 
for spiritual consolation and help. On the con- 
trary, he would, perhaps, share to some extent 
the feeling of the Rabbinical Jews, and prefer that 
his sons and daughters should not read it till they 
were thirty years old. Again, the Song of. Songs 
contains some -very difficult passages. The trans- 
lators of our Authorised Version did not understand 
the meaning of the book; attributing to every 
passage some allegorical signification, they entirely 
failed to discern the real lesson intended to be 
taught; so that here is another reason why the 
English reader, after three or four fruitless efforts to 


-understand the poem, is compelled to give it up in 


_ despair. 


Yet, as our author proceeds to show, this book, 
when stripped of the fanciful garb of mysticism 
werewith expositors, without the slightest Scrip- 
tural authority, have invested it, contains a truly 
admirable lesson, high moral teaching of great 
practical value. What that lesson is hag been 
more clearly stated by the Rationalistic scholar, 
M. Kenan, than by the whole tribe of mystical 
interpreters, in his work on the Canticles, so un- 
justly characterised by Mr. Plumptre, in Smith’s 
ictionary, as “ bringing down a noble poem to 
the level of an operatic ballet af a Parisian 
theatre.” ‘ Do the following extracts,” well asks 
Mr. Houghton, ‘‘ warrant so severe a stricture ?”— 


The poem is neither mystical, as theologians have 
wished to make it ; nor unbecoming, as Castalion believed 
it; nor simply erotic, as Herder would have it; it is 
moral, it is summed up in one verse, the seventh of ch. 
vili.: “Rien ne peut résister a l'amour sincére; quand 
le riche prétend acheter l’amour, il n’achéte que la 
honte.” The object of the poem is not the voluptuous 
passion that languishes in the harems of the degenerate 
Hast, nor the equivocal ‘sentiment of the Hindoo and 


“Persian quietist ; but true! Iéve, love which’ inspires 


courage and sacrifice, preferring free poverty to servile 
riches, hating everything untrue or base, and ending in 
calm happiness and fidelity, (p. 137.) Again, The 
Song of Songs is a secular book, but by no means 
a frivolous one. Those features which may offend us 
are the same which are found in all ancient poetry. 
Besides, we must remark that the only two really 
sensual passages have for their object the presentation 
of the harem and the manners of Solomon’s court in 
an odious light, and serve as a kind of contrast. The 
poor shepherdess who preferred him she loved to Soto- 
mon, ought not to be despised. None of her contem- 
poraries, though more ciyilised, in the immoral world 


_.Jin which she lived would have done as she did; no 


THE INQUIRER. 


daughter of Memphis or Babylon, a thousand years 
before Christ, would have resisted a king or preferred a 
hut to a harem. The Shulamite was a saint in her 
time. Do not let us criticise, according te the rules of 
our modern proprieties, each word of this ingenuous 
peasant girl. The book which shows us, ten centuries 
before Christ, virtuous love true and strong, though 
not yet perhaps lofty and delicate, is, in one sense, a 
sacred book. Let us remember what Niebuhr replied 
to a young pastor troubled by the necessity of admit- 
ting a love-song into the Biblical canon: ‘ As for me,’ 
said the illustrious critic with vivacity, “I should 
believe that something was wanting in the Bible if 
there could not be found there any expression of the 
deepest and strongest of the feelings of mankind.” 


There are some even among ourselves who 
seem to shrink from the well-ascertained regults 
of Biblical criticism, and who think it an unde- 
niable reductio ad absurdum to say, with senile 


horror, ‘‘And so you believe that the Song of) 


Solomon was nothing but an erotic drama, and 
the book of Ecclesiastes the melancholy effusion 
of a worn-out and sceptical voluptuary.” Well, 
and what if facts bear out this view of both these 
books? Are we always to be shrinking with dis- 
may from looking facts fairly in the face? And 
have we really come to this pass that we must 
look only to the Germans or the Broad Church 
scholars for a bold and enlightened Biblical cri- 
ticism, which is not daunted by any amount of 
pious platitudes or hysterical shrieks ? 

The general view held by ‘so-called Orthodox 
Christians”’—the ‘‘ so-called” is Mr. Houghton’s 
own phrase, and is very significant from this 
quarter—is that the Song of Songs is an allegory, 
and depicts the mutual love of Christ and his 
Church—an idea which is as old as Origen, the 
father of mystical interpretations in the Christian 
Church, and has been perpetuated in the mind of 
the ordinary reader by the perusal of the Bible 
headings and marginal references of the English 
version, ‘‘ which said headings and references he 
has come unconsciously to regard as part of the 
‘inspired’ volume.” Mr. Houghton gives some 
curious specimens of the fantastic interpretations 
of Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, and, in later 
times, St. Bernard. The honour, says Dr. Gins- 
burg, of first elucidating the true design of this 
book is due to J. J. Jacobi, notwithstanding the 
imperfections of his attempt. He showed that 
the object of this Song is simply to describe 
fidelity in love, and the pattern of this conjugal 
fidelity is the Shulamite, the heroine of the book. 
The German poet Herder also warmly espoused 
the obyious and literal meaning, and is unable to 
find any intimation that the higher spiritual sense 
was the design of the author. ‘The learned Dr. 
Pye Smith denounced the allegorical method of 
treating Scripture, and was himself denounced in 
turn by his less enlightened fellow-religionists for 
holding so dangerous a heresy. He regarded this 
Song as a Pastoral eclogue, or a succession of 
eclogues, representing in the vivid colour of 
Asiatic rural scenery the honourable loves of a 
newly married bride and bridegroom, with some 
other interlocutors. The eminent Unitarian 
scholar of Harvard, Professor Noyes, is also a 
strong opponent of the allegorical sense, and re- 
gards the Canticles as a collection of erotic 
songs, without any moral or religious design. 
Mr. Houghton, after briefly reviewing these vari- 
ous theories, and pronouncing decidedly against 
the allegorical and mystical method, gives the 
following outline of the story of what we hope 
we may now term, without impropriety, this 
beautiful Hebrew Love-Song :— 

The simple story of this beautiful poem may be told 
in a few words, A village girl of Shulem, the only 
daughter of her widowed mother, is betrothed to a young 
shepherd. ‘heir attachment appears to have excited 
the fears of her brothers, who were anxious for her wel- 
fare and the preservation of her chastity. They kept 
a strict watch over her and sent her to look after the 
vineyards on their farm, where continual exposure had 
the effect of burning her complexion. Whether the 
young Shulamite was married to her shepherd lover at 
the time of which the poem treats, or whether she was 
still only betrothed, if is not easy to decide positively. 
I incline to the opinion that the young couple were mar- 
ried. One day when on a visit to or from her garden, 
where she had gone to see the opening buds of spring, 
—all unawares, she fell in with the cortége of King 
Solomon, who was, it is probable, on a spring visit 
to the country. Her beauty and attractions arrest 
the king’s attention, and he captures the Shula- 
mite damsel, places her in the royal palanquin, and 
takes her, an unwilling companion, to the palace at 
Jerusalem. She is introduced into the harem, where 
her sun-burnt face attracts the notice of the fair 
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ladies of the court. True.to her humble shepherd 
lover, the virtuous girl resists all the allurements of 
Solomon to win her affection. She will think only of 
her own true love; she asks the other ladies of the 
harem to leave her alone that she may enjoy the 
thoughts of his excellence and the assurance that she 
was his and he hers. The shepherd is supposed to 
follow her to the palace, and to gain sight of her from 
the outside of the palace. Solomon, finding that all his 
advances are in vain, allows her to leave the royal 
palace. Wand in hand the two faithful lovers proceed 
to her home, and under the quince tree, where the love- 
spark was first kindled, they stop and renew their vows 
of constancy and fidelity. The companions of the 
shepherd see them coming, and when they meet he 
asks his young wife to sing for them, which she does in 
words she had formerly used under the circumstances of 
their separation. 


Mr. Houghton, after this valuable introduction, 
gives a new translation of the poem arranged in 
dramatic form, with its chorus of “ Court 
Ladies,” &c., chiefly following Dr. Davidson’s 
recent outline of the book in his ‘* Introduction 
to the Books of the Old Testament.” We sub- 
join the whole of Part I. as an excellent illus- 
tration of this dramatic poem, and of the ability 
with which the work is executed. And first, the 
dramatis persone and the scene of the story :— 


The scene is supposed to be laid in the gynacium, or 
women’s apartment of Solomon’s tent, or summer- 
house in the country. The king is surrounded by the 
court ladies, who address him in amorous language. The 
Shulamite is brought in, and begs her lover to deliver 
her. The court ladies look with astonishment upon 
her, and are inclined to despise her on account of her 
sun-burnt face, occasioned, as she fells them, by the 
harsh conduct of her brothers, who compelled her to 
keep their vineyards. She longs to know where her 
shepherd lover is feeding his flock (i. 1—7). Some 
commentators suppose that the Shulamite is, in verses 
2 to 4, addressing her absent lover. This may be so. 
The details in the distribution of the verses will always 
be more or less a matter of taste, unless the text affords 
a decisive hint. 

PART. I. 

A Court Lapy of the harem addressing Soromon. 
Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth, 
For thy caresses are better than wine ; 

Thy ointments are lovely with fragrance. 
Like ointment is thy name diffused ; 
Therefore do the damsels love thee. 


Tue SHuLaAMire (to her absent lover). 


Draw me after thee—let us run together.— 
The king has brought me into his chambers, 


Court Lavrms addressing Sonomon. 
We will be glad and rejoice in thee. 
We will extol thy love above wine ; 
Thou art deservedly loved. 

Tue SHULAMITE. 
I am swarthy, O daughters of Jerulasem, 
As the tents of Kedar, 
But comely as the curtains of Solomon, 
Do not despise me because I am dark, 
For the sun has burned me; 
My mother’s sons were angry with me, 
They made me keeper of the vineyard, 
Mine own vineyard I haye not kept. 
She addresses her absent lover. 


Tell me, O thou, whom my soul loveth, 
Where thou feedest thy flock, 
Where thou makest it to lie down at noon, 
For why should I be as one fainting 
Among the flocks of thy companions ? 
Courr Lapis. _ 
If thou knowest not, most lovely of women, 
Then go along by the foot-tracks of thy flock, 
And feed thy kids 
Beside the shepherds’ tents. 
SoLomon, 
To my mare in the chariot of Pharaoh 
Have I compared thee, my love. 
Comely are thy cheeks with rows, 
And thy neck with chains. 
Rows of gold we will make for thee, 
With studs of silver. 
Tue SuviAmre (alone). 
So long as the king is at his table, 
My spikenard giveth its odour, 
A bundle of myrrh is my beloved to me, 
Between my breasts he shall rest ; 
My beloved is to me as a cluster of henna 
In the vineyards of En-gedi. 
Sonomon (re-entering). 
Behold thou art beautiful, my love, 
Behold thou art beautiful, 
Thine eyes are like doves. 
Tur Suunamire (addressing her absent lover), 
Behold thou art beautiful, my beloved, 
Yea, thou art lovely, 
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Our bed too is green. 
The beams of our house are cedar, 
And our ceiling of pines. 
Ch. ii. 1 Iam a narcissus of Sharon, a lily of the valley. 


Tue SHEPHERD SPOUSE. 


As a lily among the thorns, 
So is my love among the daughters. 


THe SHULAMITE, 


As a quince-tree among the wild trees, 
So is my beloved among the sons. 
I delight to sit under its shade, 
And its fruit is sweet to my palate ; 
He brings me to the vineyard, 
And his banner over me is love. 
Sustain me with cakes, 
Refresh me with quinces, 
For I languish with love! 
His left hand is under my head, 
And his right hand embraces me. 
Tue SuErnErRD Spouse. 
I charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the gazelles, or the hinds of the field, 
Neither to arouse nor to disturb my love, 
Until she please. 


Mr. Houghton then examines some important 
questions respecting the authorship and date of 
the ‘‘Song of Songs.” His conclusion on both 
these points is that Solomon was not the author, as 
indeed must be sufliciently apparent from the 
story itself; and that the book was not written 
in the Persian or Greek dynasty, but at a time 
not very many years after Solomon’s death. Re- 
ferring the Biblical student to the Essay itself, or 
to Dr. Davidson’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Bible,” 
we cannot take our leave of this charming and 
instructive little work without quoting the con- 
cluding words, which are sufficient to prove, that 
those who regard this much-misunderstood book 
as the Hebrew Love-Song are far from indifferent 
to whatever element of moral instruction and spi- 
ritual truth it may contain :— 


The essential part of the Song of Songe ts the 
example of morality which it sets for the copy and ad- 
miration of all ages. The successful struggle against 
sin under circumstances of, unusually strong temptation, 
—this is the point to which the moral compass of this 
exquisite poem is steadfastly turned. Dreamy allego- 
Tisers may satisfy themselves with their own mystical 
interpretations, but the man or woman who seeks for 
instruction in the way of practical righteousness will 
value only the simple story of the poem, the story of the 
virtue and fidelity of a Hebrew village girl,—a story to 
be read with delight both by prince and peasant, a story 
of human love, pure and devoted, which shall find a re- 
sponse in the heart of humanity as long as time shall 
last. 

—$—$<=>—____ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Athenzum, in an article on the Local History of 
Birmingham, apropos to the forthcoming meeting of the 
British Association, gives the following anecdotes re- 
specting the Birmingham riots of 1791:—‘ George the 
Third said such enormities could not be allowed; but 
since they had occurred, he was particularly glad that 
Priestley’s house, library, and manuscripts had perished 
in the flames, ‘It will make him feel the wickedness,’ 
said the logical monarch, ‘of the democratic principles 
he is so fond of propagating!’ Pious people thought 
his orthodoxy might have been recovered if he could have 
married Hannah More. ‘Silly things!’ said Hannah, 
‘they forgot there is a Mr. Priestley. I wonder they 
do not marry me to Madan (a clergyman who advocated 
polygamy), as Mrs. Madan must be more accustomed 
than Mrs. Priestley to those Eastern usages.’ ” 

Tux Nonconformist says that the site of the Noncon- 
formist Memorial Hall has at last been secured. It is 
near the junction of Cannon-street and Bow-lane, City ; 
has cost £40,000, and is considered, of course, to be 
worth the money, Some hundred and fifty years ago 
Salter’s-hall, in Cannon-street, was the favourite theatre 
of ecclesiastical discussion. Here was held the cele- 
brated theological conference of which the second Calamy 
has given the history, and here were delivered the equally 
celebrated lectures on Roman Catholicism, to which 
Doddridge refers, and which gave the first clear intima- 
tion in our history that Protestant Dissenters had begun 
thoroughly to understand and accept the doctrines of 
religious liberty with all their consequences. The new 
hall will be only a few yards from the old. Comparing 


the two, we shall be able to judge of the advance of 


Bonspmonmity since the times of Calamy and Dodd- 
ridge, mE, 


EE ; 


_ Burrorp’s Panorama, in Leicester-square, and ad- 
joining buildings, have, it is said, been purchased by the 
Benedictine Fathers of the Oratory at Brompton, for 
the purpose of building a chapel, schools, &e. 

A socrery has been formed in Madrid to procure the 
abolition of slayery in the Spanish colonies, 
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The Fortnightly Review has an able and highly 
appreciative notice of the Fifth Part of Bishop Co- 
lenso’s work on the Pentateuch, and the following 
remarkable article by Lord Amberley, entitled “ Libe- 
rals, Conservatives, and the Church — 

“Tt is sometimes said that there no longer remains 
any serious or fundamental difference of opinion between 
Liberals and Conservatives. The mild and placid cha- 
racter of the great majority of the addresses issued by 
candidates at the late election, and the fact that at that 
election there was no single topic of absorbing interest, 
has encouraged the belief that the broad line of de- 
marcation which formerly separated the two parties has 
given way to an indistinct and shadowy partition. So 
far as this is true at all, it must be attributed to the 
gratifying fact that the greatest measures demanded by 
the Liberal party having been carried, their opponents 
have learned quietly to acquiesce in the beneficial results 
which have flowed from them. The Liberals have re- 
pealed the Test and Corporation Acts, they have eman- 
cipated Roman Catholics, they have amended the Con- 
stitution of the House of Commons, they have over- 
thrown Protection, and they have enabled Jews to sit in 
Parliament. None of these measures having subverted’ 
the Constitution or ruined the nation, it is tacitly ad- 
mitted that their supporters were in the right. It 
would, however, be very premature to conciude that 
Liberal principles are not widely different from Con- 
servative principles, because there is no exciting party 
struggle to be fought at the present moment. The 
absence of excitement rather tends to bring into more 
prominent relief the questions upon which men of oppo- 
site politics conscientiously differ. 

“ Although the extension of the suffrage is generally 
supported on the one side, and opposed en the other, a 
still more conclusive test of political bias is afforded by 
that class of questions which relates to religion. In an 
ideal condition of society religion could never form a 
subject of legislation at all. Even without arriving at 
an ideal condition, it is to be hoped that, in this country 
atleast, we may come to understand that it is no business 
of the State either to uphold or to discountenance any 
form of religious belief; that its only duty in such a 
matter is to hold itself entirely aloof from all interference 
and all partiality. Unfortunately we have inherited 
from what-is called the wisdom of our ancestors a most 
inconvenient legacy of intolerant laws. This has im- 
posed upon us the necessity of discussing in Parliament 
a large variety of questions, which, so long as the into- 
lerant laws remain in force, must inevitably be brought 
forward there, but which it is fervently to be hoped may 
not long continue to occupy the time of a body so oyer- 
loaded with business as the House of Commons. 

“ Any proposal to abrogate an existing rule which 
presses upon some class of nonconformists to the Church 
never fails to elicit the vehement opposition of the Con- 
servative party. What they held at the beginning of 
the present century they hold mutatis mutandis now. 
They may accept the immense steps that have been 
made already in the direction of religious liberty ; but 
every further concession to the claims of conscience is 
hateful to the mind of the genuine Tory. He summons 
all his energy to resist it. He speaks with the eloquence 
of despair against the whole force of a mighty principle 
—the principle of religious liberty—the progress of 
which is a sure concomitant of the progress of know- 
ledge. He characterises the upholders of that principle 
by what appears to him an epithet of awful significance, 
namely, as enemies to the Church. In describing the 
measures of his adversaries as injurious to the Church, 
he thinks that he has said enough to render them odious 
to a religious man. , 

“Mr. Disraeli, in his address to the electors of Buck- 
inghamshire, took credit to himself and his followers for 
having resisted a series of attacks on the Constitution 
in Church and State. This is, of course, a mere rheto- 
rical exaggeration; but the phrase, however common- 
place in itself, is interesting as affording a clue to the 
policy of the Conservative party. According to their 
own leader in the House of Commons, the principal 
merit of that party consists in having opposed the ex- 
tension of the franchise to the people, and the extension 
of religious equality to Nonconformists. Of the former 
measure—styled, for electioneering purposes, an attack 
upon the State—it is not intended to speak in the pre- 
sent article. 
those proposals which are classified in Mr. Disraeli’s 
address as attacks upon the Church. By considering 


the nature of these proposals, and the grounds upon 


which they are opposed, we may be enabled to under- 
stand the different points of view from which the Church 
is regarded by the two political parties, and to estimate 
the amount of weight to be attached to the charge of 
assailing that institution so commonly brought against 
the Liberals. 

“ And first it is to be remarked that the Church, as 
spoken of in the present pages, is to be understood in a 
political, not in a religious sense. It is only as a politi- 
cal institution that such a body can form a subject of 
Parliamentary attack and defence. Were the Church of 
England to break her connection with the State, were 


she to depend entirely upon her own strength, were she = 


Our attention will be directed rather to 
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to resign all pretension to supremacy over other sects, . 
she could no more be attacked than the Unitarians or 
the Society of Friends. Nobody wishes to deprive the 
Church of that legitimate sway which, by virtue of her 


doctrines and her Liturgy, she may be able to obtain — 


over the affections of men. It is because she lays claim 
to something more than power over men’s minds, because 
she demands ‘privileges affecting their temporal welfare, 
that she is dragged into court and compelled to plead 
her case before the public. ; . 
“Whenever this happens it is remarkable to observe 
in how different a spirit her pretensions are treated by 
the contending parties. 
by the Conservatives plainly evinces that they regard 
the welfare of the Church as the supreme and ultimate 
end to be pursued in legislation. Not the welfare of the 
clergy, not the welfare of the laity belonging to that 
Church; but the welfare of that political entity which 
is termed ‘The Church.’ This entity has, in their eyes, 
a mysterious sacredness, hardly to be understood except 
by the true believer. It iseven probable that they some- 
times confuse the interests of the Church with those of 
religion. Thus it is occasionally said that the State 
should have a religious character. And the manner in 
which the State is to show its religious character is by 
bestowing especial favour upon a particular creed. Ac- 
cordingly, the religious character of the State in Eng- 
land is shown by closing every office of emolument or 
power in the two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
against Dissenters. It is shown by imposing an insult- 
ing oath upon Roman Catholic members of Parliament. 
It is shown by refusing to bury an unbaptised person 
with Christian rites. It is shown by branding the man 
who doubts or disbelieves certain theological dogmas as 
unfit to give evidence in a court of justice. It is thus 
that we prove our obedience to the rule of doing to others 
as we would be done by. Yet Conservatives defend 


these things, not so much from any wish toinjure the — 


persons who suffer from them, as from a conscientious 
belief in the duty of intolerance. The interests of the 
Church, as they imagine, require them to uphold such 
cases of petty tyranny. The profane politician, unable~ 
to appreciate this kind of religion, may consider justice 
more important than the interests of the Church. This, 
however, would be a grave mistake. It is the special 
function of the Conservative party to defend the Esta- 
blished Church against the sacrilegious attacks of those 
who hold this paltry and degrading view. 

“Such being the Conservative creed, so far as that 
creed can be gathered from their language and their 
votes, it remains to be seen how it differs from that of 
the Liberals. The attitude of the Liberal party towards 
the Church may fairly be described as one of complete 
neutrality. Individual Liberals may be Churchmen ; 
but attachment to the Church does not, and cannot, 
form any part whatever of the Liberal faith, A true 
Liberal probably thinks that it matters little to what 
religious community a person belongs provided he is 
willing to extend equal privileges to those who differ 
from himself. He may be a friend to the Church, but 
he is a much greater friend to religious liberty. Reli- 
gious liberty he interprets to mean not merely freedom 
for each man to think as his conscience bids him; but 
freedom to do this without incurring the slightest penalty 
or suffering the slightest disability for so doing. A state 


The line of reasoning adopted © 


of things which holds out a reward to any man for pro- _ 


fessing this or that religious belief, and which excludes 
him from the reward if he does not profess it, is still 
radically defective in respect to religious liberty. To 
say to aman, ‘ You may believe whatever you please, 
but you shall be debarred from all emoluments incident 
toa University education in this country unless you 
think as the Church pleases,’ is in reality to punish Dis- 
sent, and thus to violate the rights of conscience. 
Grant that the Church would suffer by opening College 
Fellowships; this would be no argument whatever 
against the measure. She would suffer exactly as the 
monopolist suffers by free trade; and the interest of the 
monopolist cannot be permitted to override that of the 
nation. And here we arrive at a point where it is pos- 
sible to define the difference between a Liberal and a 
Conservative. In such questions as these—where the 
interests of the nation are, or may be, opposed to those 
of the Church—a Liberal will uphold the claims of the 
nation at the expense of the Church, while a Conserva~ 
tive will uphold the privileges of the Church at the ex~ 
pense of the nation. 

‘In other words, but with the same meaning, it may 
be said that the Church is regarded on the one side as a 
means, on the other as anend. Those who take the 
first of these two views consider that such an institu- 
tion must be judged by its results. If these results are 
distinctly beneficial to the people, or if, being of a mixed 
character, the good outweighs the evil, then in their 
opinion the institution itself is good, If, on the other 
hand, the results are not of this character; if the evil 
outweighs the good; if the patronage of the State, 
while conferring no real advantage on the recipients, 
places those who do not share it in a position of unjust 
inferiority; if so far from ministering to truth and jus- 
tice, religion and piety, it tends to foster a spirit of bitter- 
ness and ill-will; then the institution; however excellent 
in intention, must be pronounced eyil in practice. 
Above all, if the creed supported by the State includes 
dogmas which can no longer be believed; if therefore 
the Church has ceased to express the religious feeling 
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hack venti ser) es Leah eee 
7 what means have the clergy of 
appreciating the nature of the difference between 
him and them? All they know about him is, that he 
denies what they believe to be a fundamental article 
of the Christian faith; beyond this, they have abso- 
Iutely no cognisance of his religious character or acts. 
If it be answered again, that theclergy might well be 
content to follow the statute in its assumption of the 
religious character of every so-called ceremony, it is 
obvious to remark that the law is not consistent with 
itself, For the Act of Parliament expressly provides 
that a marriage may be solemnised in a Roman 
Catholic chapel and in a parish church or other au- 
thorised building. If such a repetition of the cere- 
mony implies “ disrespect,” then the law of the land 
is guilty of this same disrespect towards Dissenters, 
—and, for that matter, to Churchmen also,—of which 
the Yarmouth minister complains, In truth, his ob- 
jection cannot be maintained, in view of the existing 
law, without admitting that religious persons may be 
sufficiently classified as Roman Catholics, Jews, 
Quakers, and Protestants,—meaning by the last 
word all that is not included in the other three. The: 
result would be that, while Roman Catholics are en- 
couraged by the law to treat “ Protestant ” marriages: 
with “disrespect,” the Church of England is not to 
be suffered to show her sense of the difference be- 
tween her own solemn rite, and the buffoonery, it 
may be, of any party of professed religionists who 
borrow money to run up a shed, and get it registered 
for the performance of marriages under its roof, so 
long as that roof may last. ‘This may be a legiti- 
mate deduction from the principles of religious 
equality, as Dissenters understand them: to our 
apprehension this state of the law is essentially un-- 
fair. 

This observation indeed may be carried zuclt 
further. The whole operation of the Registration 
Acts of the 6 and 7 Will. IV. and the 19 and 20 
Vic. is unfair to the Church. Direct encouragement 
is given to marriage in registrars’ offices or in meet- 
ing-houses by their provisions. For they allow the: 
contracting parties to make choice of any Dissenting: 
building throughout the Poor-law Union to which their 
fancy or their convenience may incline them ; whereas, 
if they marry at church, one of them must keep, 
nominally at least, a three weeks’ residence in the: 
parish where they wish to be married. In some dis-~ 
tricts this inequality accounts for more than half tho» 
Dissenting marriages. Wherever persons are de-- 
terred by want of money or time from changing theiry 
place of abode to the parish in which it suits them:to» 
be married, they have only to transfer the scene of" 
the marriage to 8 meeting-house, and the difficulty is 
removed. In thisand other respects the state off 
the law is at present most unsatisfactory. Ins- 
deed, the working of the whole law of banns:s 
has been thrown out of gear by the opera-- 
tion of the Registration Acts. Now that. 
the publication of banns is no longer compul-- 
sory, some relaxation of their limitations is impera-- 
tively required. At the same time provision should: 
be made, both in the case of marriages at church. 
and others, for amore stringent inquiry into the facts « 
which may affect the subsequent validity of the mar- - 
riage. The present law favours fraud, while it restricts : 
liberty. Itis unfair to Churchmen, while it contains : 
no sufficient security for the conditions of an honest. 
and lawful union. We had hoped before this time: 
to haye seen some report from the Committee of thee 
Gonyocation of Canterbury appointed to consider - 
the subject, If they can state the nature of the al-. 
terations required in the law, it may be worth while. 
to attempt to engage the attention of the Legislature: 
to the subject... We do not, it is true, possess any-~- 
thing like the amount of agitation power for such» 
purposes which the Dissenters seem always to haveu 
at command. But in this case the intrinsic import-- 
ance of the subject may perhaps oblige the House: 
of Commons to be patient while the tale is told.. 

The London Review, in a notice of a work. byr 
Mr. Orley Shipley, ‘‘ The Liturgies of 1549 andi 
1662,” gives the following summary af the viewss 
of the Ritualists on Liturgical Revision :-— 


F : , yan clergy, who are authorised by State credentials ;a Mor ite; 

a @ur Contemporaries. Ries ndt te |and upheld by State favour, are openly and zealously | gay 
nS , ; : | proclaiming Catholic dogmas, and advocating Catholic 
The Patriot considers Rationalism and Ritu- | rites and practices, we cannot but acknowledge that 
alism the great evils of the present day, In anj England is in jeopardy of witnessing what is styled 
article on “* Ritualism” we read the following :—]. Catholic revival. A Catholic revival means, an 
A ‘This word gains widening attention and deepening | advent of ceremonial and priestly superstition which 
significance every day. Hitherto, Rationalism has kills the morality, intelligence, and independence of 
been the foe most dreaded by the Church ; but there } true religion, and breeds instead mawkish sentizent 
has been meanwhile a “creeping and encroaching | and servile credulity. 

evil,” as Hooker phrases it, which has suddenly} Nothing but the earnest awakening of the !Refor- 
swelled into vast dimensions, and threatens greater | mation spirit through the length and breadth of the 
disaster than Rationalism can possibly work, ‘The | land can quell this “ encroaching evil.” ‘The energy 
religious sentiment of man can never be extinguished. 


and fidelity vhich uplifted the spiritual truth of our 
Man’s faith in the supernatural isintuitive and neces-}| Protestant Christianity at first must uplift it now, 


sary. Rationalism can no more destroy religion than sand make it shine in splendour. The present re- 
jt can annihilate God. Nor can it obscure or oblite-} action of ritualism may be thus but the backward 
yate Jesus Christ from human history and human’ stride ere the nation advance to complete in thorough 
life any more than it can cloud the glory of the} fashion the purification of the Church and of the land 
heavens or blot outthe sun. Rationalism may serve | from the abominations of Romanism. Henry VIII. 
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superstition, at once the counterfeit and the death : 
of true religion, which accepts the name of Ritualism, 
Tt is with the gravest sense of the evil of rational- 
ism, which is slowly fretting and corroding the reli- 
gious beliefs and attachments of multitudes, especially 
of our young and educated men, that we denounce 
the eyil of the so-called ritualism as inconceivably 
more portentous and hateful. And, for this reason, 
Religious scepticism can never give satisfaction or 
peace. It can never be itself a faith, a rest, a stay 
tothe soul. It is not and cannot bea system. It 
cannot organise itself. It cannot hold generations 
of men in its tremulous grasp. It cannot fix and 
rule the convictions of appease and lull the conscience 
of men. It means unrest, inquiry, change. It is, 
consequently, of necessity, a transitory phenomenon 
- in the history of man... But superstition,—a spurious 
religion which does not inculcate’ moral principle and 
the direct spiritual worship of a holy God, but insists 
on outward forms alone,—makes material things and 
esremonial transactions the only means of impart- 
ing so-called spiritual life, degrades the being of God 
to a paltry fetish, and makes the priesthood the sole 
mediator of worship from’man and blessing from 
God:—superstition like this has power to organise 
itself, and has terrific power to charm, excite, and 
satisfy the imagination, heart, and conscience of 
men. Its tyranny may be fixed for centuries. And 
whilst it stifles all healthful moral and religious 
life, it stimulates monstrous developments of 
human wickedness, and sickens, like a miasma, 
the whole condition ofhuman society. It seéms in- 
credible that such a relapse into the ghostly bar- 
barity, religious ignorance, asceticism, and fanaticism 
of the medimyal ages should befal our country. 
Nor, indeed, do. we fear it. ‘The Protestant 
thought of the age is too strong and enlightened 
to be erushed out. But no nation is safe from 
the insidious and rapid growth of superstition if it 
slumber or relax its hold on spiritual truth. His- 
tory has often pictured the ‘swift decline. And 
England has exposed herself in a peculiar fashion 
to this danger. ‘The Prayer-book, which she has 
made a second Bible, has spread the delusions of 
a sacerdotal religion amongst the common people. 
They have been taught that baptism gave, by a 
magical performance, some saving grace to the 
child, and, having that grace, the mittimus of the 
priest at the bedside, and his benison. over, the: 
graye, ensured eternal salvation. How deeply this 
leaven of sacramentarianism has wrought, and 
how hard it is to expel, every evangelist to the 
poor knows too well. ‘This popular delusion has 
formed a seed-bed which the active propagandists 
of our new Catholicism easily cultivate, and which 
may yield them amazing fruit. And England has 
endowed and clothed with all the prestige and 
influence of State patronage the priesthood who 
haye banded themselves to restore Catholic doctrine 
and worship in England. . . . Since, accord- 
ingly, the masses of the people have been infected 
with the superstitious notions of. sacramentalism, 
which is but undeveloped Catholicism; since the in- 
dolent and frivolous “rich” are allured by the 
esthetics, the antiquity, and the authority of the 
Catholic Church ; and since numbers of the Angli- 
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Under the heading “Legal Marriage,” the 
Guardian (High Church) has the following article 
on the recent Yarmouth Re-marriage Case :— 

Questions of considerable importance, both from 
a social and religious point of view, have been raised 
by a controversy which has been carried on at Yar- 
mouth between the Bishop of Norwich, the Vicar of 
Yarmouth, the Registrar-General, and a Yarmouth 
Unitarion minister. The Dissenter, as might be 
expected, has the first and the last word, with no lack 
of the epistolary bluster with which we are tolerably 
familiar in manifestoes from that camp. Parading 
an unbounded respect for the Jaw, he characteristi- 
cally violates it by sending the whole correspondence 
to the newspapers, in the face of a direct refusal 
from the Bishop to allow the publication of what he 
had written. It should be added, however, that the 
Unitarian is candid enough to admit that he would 
not tolerate the clergyman’s conduct, even though the 
law were proved to be on his side. We shall not 
err, perhaps, in concluding that, like some other 
Nonconformist partisans, he honours and observes 
the law—when it serves his turn. 

The facts, as far as they have appeared, may be 
shortly stated. A marriage had been performed at 
a Unitarian chapel in Yarmouth, as the law requires, 
in the presence of the deputy-registrar of the district. 
A few days afterwards the persons so married were 
reunited, according to the order of the Church of 
England, at St. Nicholas’ Church, by one of the pa- 
rochial clergy ; an entry of this second marriage was 
made in the parish register, but with such alterations 
in the wording ag to recognise the existence and 
validity of a previous ceremony. ‘The clergyman 
appears to have acted under the impression that he 
was authorised by law to add such a service in the 
case of any marriage already contracted; whereas the 
Act seems to limit this permission to the case of 
marriages contracted at the office of a district registrar. 
He erred, moreover, in transgressing the clear pro- 
vision of the Act that no such celebration of a reli- 
gious service after a legal marriage shall be entered 
in the register of the Church, The latter error 
brought the case, in some measure, under the review 
of the Registrar-General,—a gentleman whose official 
business it seems to be, statistically and otherwise, 
to make out a good case for the Dissenting interest, 
whenever the opportunity occurs. In the present 
instance he hada clear mistake before him; and he 
did not long delay to put his finger upon it with what 
emphasis he could. 

Leaving the Registrar.General to his triumph, we 
pass to the Unitarian minister’s complaint of the 
“ disrespectful treatment of a marriage performed in 
his chapel.” The meaning of this must be, that the 
Church of England is bound to respect, as religious, 
any ceremony whatever which professes to be so. A 
community of Mormonites or Shakers may get their 
meeting registered by the district registrar, and forth- 
with all the clergy of that Poor-law Union, absolutely 
ignorant as they must be of what takes place within 
its walls, are required to assume that its managers 
have in all cases so conducted a marriage service as 
to entitle it to their “ respect.” The Yarmouth Uni- 
tarian minister may reply that he is not a Shaker or 


Mr. Shipley, first of all, states his. conviction ithat 
nothing essential to the offering of, the Enclaaris tio 
sacrifice is lacking in the Liturgy, of; 1662—our pre- 
gent Communion Service. Buj.at:the same time his 
conviction is that “ it falls short.” of thatof 1549 in 
some questions of “secondary. importance.” AL re- 
turn, therefore, to the first Liturgy of Edwardis de- 
sirable, though not absolutely necessary. Thema gs to 
the revision of the Prayer-book generally, Mz. 3 hip- 
ley informs us that the policy of his party is nt that 
of initiating any movement in that direction. He 
clearly gives us to understand thatifthe Hyangg licals 
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remain quiet the Ritualists will do the same. But, if 
revision of the Prayer-book be advocated by Lord 
Ebury, or any other of the recognised leaders of 
his party, then the Ritualists will attempt to 
outflank their enemy by a counter-agitation for a 
return to conformity to the Liturgy of 1549. In 
his own words, in that case “alarge and power- 
ful body, composed both of laymen and clergymen, 
will exert its influence to secure a restoration of our 
Book of Common Prayer, in conformity with the first 
book of King Edward VI.” A petition, he states, to 
this effect “ has been widely signed, headed by leaders 
of the Catholic school,” which, however, for the pze- 
sent, has been held back in regerye, and only awaits 
fresh agitation on the part of the revisionists to be 
again set in motion for the addition of fresh signa- 
tures. Here, then, is a nice rod in pickle for Lord 
Ebury, and a pretty little ecclesiastical battle looming 
in the distance. The armed hosts stand looking 
grimly at each other, and ready each to pounce on 
the other. No wonder the bishops are alarmed. 
Most probably it is here we haye the true explana- 
tion of the vigorous stand made by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury against the revisionists. What a singular 
picture it presents of the two extreme parties, drag- 
ging the foundations of the National Church to rest 
on a wider basis, the one towards the Pope and the 
other towards Mr. Spurgeon! How the strife will 
end it is hard to predict, but most probably it will be 
in a compromise, and a widening of the Church to 
admit both extremes into communion. 


The Pall Mail Gazette has some caustic remarks 
upon sacred music in church :— 

The simple-minded hearer who devoutly listens to 
what he considers “sacred” music in church would 
be highly edified if he always knew the real history 
of the airs and choruses and organ moyements which 
he finds so gratifying. What would he say when he 
found that the popular “Holy, holy Lord ” is in truth 
a love song from Handel’s opera “ Rodelinda 37) that 
“Lord, remember David” is an air from “ Sosar- 
mes; ” and “He layeth the beams” a grand brayura 
from “ Altius?” Since the days when these adapta- 
tions delighted our grandfathers and grandmothers, 
the system has still farther advanced, and almost 
every new collection of organ “ yoluntaries” for 
playing in church contains sundry morceaux from 
all sorts of secular sources. The march from Mo- 
zart’s “ Zauberflote” and the hymn to Latona in 
Gluck’s “Iphigenie en Tauride” have long been stock 
pieces of this kind. But a new achievement in 
the “arrangement” way, which we see just ad. 
vertised, leaves everything else behind. “ The 
overture to ‘ William Tell,’ arranged for the organ” 
by the organist of a Scotch (Episcopal) Church, is a 
feat worthy of record. But really, in the midst of 
the advance of church music, this deplorable fashion 
of converting the organ into an instrument for the 
caricaturing of florid orchestral works is too bad. 
Setting aside the ludicrous incongruity of the asso- 
ciations conjured up by the introduction of operatic 
music in a church Service, nothing can be more 
abominable, from the purely musical point of view, 
than these attempts to reproduce the effects of rapid 
fiddle passages on an instrument like the organ. No 
two instruments can be more entirely unlike in their 
way of producing sound than are the organ and the 
violin. Any one can concaive the folly of attempting 
to make a fiddle imitate the peculiar grandeur and 
massiveness of the organ; and yet there are many 
organists who are unable to perceive that it is just as 
absurd to try to force from an organ all the agility 
and brilliancy of a fiddle. 

The Spectator, commenting on the Bishop of 
Natal’s letter to the Times on Prayer to Christ, 
Says :— : 

If he objects on principle to prayer to Christ, we 
do not know how he can ever use the Liturgy as it 
stands, We should haye thought it certain that al- 
most all the Litany, certainly all that section of it to 
which the response is “ Good Lord, deliver us,” is 
addressed to Christ. The invocation “ by the mys- 
tery of Thy holy incarnation” clearly proves this. 
The bishop has been exceedingly ill-used, and we 
should see with sincere sorrow any charge against 
him that could be sustained. But we can scarcely 
understand any objection on principle to prayer to 
Christ, unless on the ground of a doubt as to the In- 
carnation. But the mere dislike (not on theological 
grounds) to a practice without distinct precedent in 
Scripture is conceivable enough, and that may be 
consistent also with the habit of conforming in the 
cases’ which have. already crept into our Liturgy 
while, protesting against their multiplication, 
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good company in this heretical England that he can 
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scarcely reflect what his forefathers—who when the 

‘could not burn heretics were ready to be burnt them 

selyes—would have thought of the terrible misprisio} 

of heresy involved in the acceptance of the designa 

tion of a “minister of religion” in company wit! 

Protestantism pure and unmitigated. However, th 
progress of toleration is slow enough after all. Whil 
the three “denominations” were fraternising a 
Coventry, the Bishop of Durham was denouncing 
everybody who doubts the historical accuracy o 
all parts of the Pentateuch with all his former fierce. 
ness. Bishop Baring is all for Ultramontane Popery 
but then he himself must be the Pope; and a mar 
who tries to “indoctrinate every class of society ’ 
with the views he conscientiously believes to be true 
is tobe put down. As to the Ritualists, they are to 
be simply crushed by a bull from the Bishop Auck- 
land Vatican. In the good old days Protestant 
bishops never dreamed of «“ ruling ” their clergy ; 
they simply “ exercised episcopal functions 3” but 
now that Whiggish Evangelicalism is supreme in 
Durham the unfortunate clergy haye nothing to do 
but “submit to the bishop of the diocese "—a doc. 
trine which in principle is neither more nor less than 
that Popery which Bishop Baring professes to con- 
demn. 
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He may be quite right in holding that the practice 
of addressing prayers to Christ “is not based on 
Scriptural or Apostolical authority ;” and the charge 
of Socinianism, based on the fact of his omitting 
from his published collections all hymns addressed 
directly to the Redeemer, has no sufficient ground, 
and is probably altogether a slander; but that the 
Litany is full of ejaculations to our Lord, and he 
cannot, as he pretends, “show that the whole 
spirit and general practice of the Liturgy manifestly 
tends to discourage such worship and prayer.” Dr. 
Colenso persists in the equivocal attempt to 
“liberalise” the Church of England by sticking to 
his bishopric as long as he can contrive a verbal | 
cover for his differences with the doctrines commonly 
understood to be taught by the Prayer-book. This, 
rather than his criticisms on Genesis, is his offence 
in the eyes of honest Englishmen. 

““A Registrar of Marriages,” writing to the 
Christian World on the re-marriage at Yarmouth, 
says :— 

The law not only does not recognise these so- 
called re-marriages, but actually makes them penal. 
So that any clergyman thus offending is, according 
to Geo. IV., c. 76, secs. 21, 29, “adjudged to be 
guilty of felony,” and can be indicted before the 
petty sessions. The parties themselves can be sub- 
penaed ; the clergyman punished for violating the 
law; the entry in the parish registry cancelled ; the 
so-called re-marriage declared null, void, and illegal; 
and the clergyman and his misguided wedding-party 
made the Jaughing-stock of all who know the real 
State of the case. In fact, Baron Alderson’s opinion, 
given upon one of these cases, was that the clergy- 
man might just as well have read “ Chevy Chase” to 
the parties. 
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ON THE COMPOSITION OF SERMONS, 

From a very able review in the Spectator of a 
recent book by a clergyman, the Rey. R. Gee, on 
‘¢ the Preacher’s Work in the Present Day,” we 
extract the following on the Composition of Ser- 
mons. Mr. Gee professes to be anxious to fill up 
the “ gulf between the clerical and the ordinary 
male mind, which is deep and daily deepening,” 
whereupon the reviewer observes :— 


As we turn over the pages of Mr. Gee's work, we 
feel, with every respect for him, that he has never 
entered into that profound feeling of despondency 
with which most laymen of the present day await 
the transition of the clergyman from the reading 
desk to the pulpit. Our own impression is that, 
whatever other difficulties there might be in the ar- 
rangement, average sermons are not likely to be- 
come really useful until clergymen take it year and 
year about with laymen in the thick of actual every- 
day life. As it is, they lead a sort of charmed exist- 
ence, scarcely hearing at all the habitual comments 
and opinions of the living world on the lives and 
actions of ordinary men, or hearing them only through 
lips which communicate them with conyentional expres- 
sions of condemnation and regret so as to break the 
jax upon the nerves. What of living evil they know 
accurately is either the chronic eyil of a social condi- 
tion far beneath their own, and on which, therefore, 
they look without any sense of temptation, without 
any realising insight,—or, on the other hand, 
what they remember of their own youthful 
days at the University, which, again, has probably 
lost half its reality for them, and which they have 
pushed aside, neatly classified under the head of 
“sins of youth.” What men who half-vainly seek to 
effect some sort of unity between the prayers and 
lessons of the Sunday and the actual work of the 
week miss so much in the sermon is, any attempt to 
realise in detail how either the spiritual revelation or’ 
the moral teaching of Christ is to be applied to the 
totally new forms of life which haye arisen in the 
present day. In the first place, science, striding 
Yapidly along, is doing much to alter tho form in 
which men conceive the relation of causes 
and effects in both the outer and the inner world, 
—doing much to substitute what Mr. Groves 
calls the principle of perfect continuity” for 
the phenomena which the Prayer-book assumes, in 
its prayers for rain, fine weather, &., to depend 
wholly on the direct volition of the Almighty,—and 
again, to sap even the belief in individual freedom 
and responsibility by a kind of predestination totally 
different from that of St. Paul’s Kpistles. Andin the 
next place the highly complex forms of our newest 
civilisation introduce a variety of shades of duty and 
sentiment on the one hand, and of moral ‘evil and ~ 
selfishness on the other, which were far enough from 
the moral horizon of the Apostles, who sold all that 
they had to give to the poor and had all things in! 
common. These, if they are to be judged by the 
standard of Christ at all, demand a very discriminat- 
ing and powerful grasp of Christian principles, and 
a very clear insightintothe superficial difference of 
widely divergent circumstances, before they can be 
judged satisfactorily and fairly. To effect these re- 
conciliations is the task of the preacher of the pre- 
sent day, if he has a task at all. Of course it will be ~ 
one thing to effect it for an agricultural labourer to 
whom science is a blank and the complex society of 


The Spectator of this day has the following 
notice of Mr. Thom’s sermon, ‘“‘The Church of 
the Spirit of Life in Jesus Christ; One Fold and 
One Shepherd” :— 

A sermon of rare beauty and depth on Christian 
realism as a basis of Church unity, that is, on the 
unity which is given by common rest in Divine reali- 
ties, rather than in mere concord of opinions, Mr. 
Thom is a Unitarian, and is not therefore, as it seems 
to us, consistent in applying the term “realism” to 
the Christian side of his Church’s faith, Unitarians 
may be realists so far as they rest in a common 
Divine Father, instead of a mere set of Opinions 
about a Divine Father; but their unity in Christ, who 
is, in their belief, an absent though immortal human 
person, can only be their agreement in an opinion 
concerning Christ. In him himself they cannot rest, 
because he is not, as they believe, a reality present 
with them. My. Thom preaches therefore Theistic 
realism of a Christian type, not what wa should think 
indefinitely higher, Christian realism, 

It is not easy to belieye (says the Pall Mall Gazette 
of last night) that the pleasant and highly respect- 
able gentleman with whom you take wine at dinner 
will certainly be damned; and the young gentleman 
who has been spinning round a ballroom, clasping 
the slender waist of the prettiest girl in the company, 
would as soon think of classing her with Hottentots 
as with idolaters because she happens to be an in- 
corrigible little Papist. For similar reasons: we are 
disposed to be gratified when we read of sensible 
proceedings like those of Mr, Adderley at the late 
Coventry breakfast, when, instead of the old Tory 
toast, “The Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese,” 
he proposed “The Ministers of Religion of all 
Denominations.” When parson, priest, and 
preacher not only sit down amiably to dine toge- 
ther at a local festival, but get up one after another 
to return thanks for the drinking of their health, 
it is difficult for them to continue the fiery mutual 
denunciations in which their fathers delighted to in- 
dulge. Hobnobbing, in truth—of course in modera- 
tion—is as fatal to bitter dogmatism as it is fayour- 
able to kindly and Christian feelings ; and if parsons, 
priests, and preachers could but be got to dine to- 
gether occasionally, archbishops like Dr. Manning, 
and cardinals like Dr. Cullen, might anathematise to 
deaf ears till they were weary. But what would the 
past generation of clergy haye said to these back- 
slidings? Imagine the feelings ofa Tory rector formed 
during the pre-Reform period exclaiming, * That I 
should have lived tobe called a minister of religion, 
and said to belong to a denomination! Think of 
the spiritual ancestors of Noneonformity foreseeing 
this carnal countenancing of Popery and prelacy 
and junketings by a “godly minister!” Ag for the, 
priest, it is so new to him to find himself in such 
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fhe day only a rumour, and to effect it for thinking | 
merchants, or barristers, or politicians, or literary 
men. We do not know that the former is less diffi- 
a than the latter, and it might well be more difficult, 
To translate Christian faith and principles into the 
very life of an ordinary farm labourer may often need 
a greater effort than to translate them into the 
thoughts of a class whose culture the clergyman 
shares. But this is what the sermon should do, if it 
does anything. It should bridge oyer the practical 
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worries and puzzles, spiritual, moral, and intellectual, 
of the present day. It would be far more to the pur- 
pose, if our preachers would kindly omit this horri- 
‘ble explanatory mutilation of the simplest possible 
sayings, and point out instead what practically our 
Lord meant to, indicate to Galilean disciples by the 
phrase “taking up the cross daily,” and how far sacri- 
fices of the same order, which may bo called “ taking 
up the cross” without any real exaggeration, are or 
are not required of us now. We imagine clergymen 
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as he thinks, without a thought of preparation; all 
that modern preachers say must be due to industry 
and art:—Is it not the case that almost every act 
we do falls under the denomination of Inspiration, 
or of Instinct, or of Art? Can any other province 
be set forth and certain actions claimed as belonging 
rather to a fourth estate? That which is done under 
inspiration is beyond the reach of instruction. We 
cannot be so presumptuous as to prescribe to an 
Apostle how he should preach. ‘We cannot suppose 


would find a vast deal more help from following the 
clue of a single spiritual puzzle, whether social,moral 
or theological, which they had encountered in their 
own daily lives, and attempted to solve in the spirit of 
Christian teaching, than from spiritually parsing all 
the sentences in the New Testament after the man- 
ner suggested by Mr. Gee. 

How little Mr. Gee apprehends the main want in 
sermons of the present day, as felt by laymen, may 
be gathered from the following recommendation :— 
“So soon as your subject isfixed, go carefully through 
your library upon the point chosen. Begin with Greek 
commentaries; then take up English works of the 
same kind, then read sermonson the same texts or 
similar texts, then make good any little point of geo- 
graphical interest or historical accuracy that may be 
involved, then sketch out—it may be only in four 
lines—just the heads of your proposedsermon. The 
time cannot be wasted, and you will atleast ‘he kept 
in check when tempted to give too much space to some 
earlier division by the recollection that there are say 
three other divisions to be exhausted before you com- 
plete your discussion of the subject.” All this is not 
very difficult advice to follow, but we suspect that 
when followed it is rather more likely to widen the 
chasm which Mr. Gee says he wants to fill up than 
to diminish it. How well, alas! we know that sort 
of sermon which begins with a little geographical 
or antiquarian explanation. We remember a sermon 
that we once heard on St. Paul's healing of the 
maniac girl who practised divination at Philippi, 
which began with along dissertation on the archi- 
tecture of the little oratories or buildings for prayer 
which the Jews used to erect by river banks and in other 
solitary spots, a dissertation supposed to be apropos 
of a different translation of the words which the 
gommon version renders “where prayer was wont 
to be made,” the preacher preferring to translate it 
«where there was an oratory.” This question of 
whether St. Paul went out to ‘a place where prayer 
was wont to be made,” or to a specific building for 
that purpose, evidently does not and could not 
matter a button to any Englishman of the nine- 
teenth century; but if you've gone through the 
“ Greek Commentaries” and English works of the 
same kind, and modern sermons on‘the same text, and 
made good any little “ geographical point,”—all which 
no doubt is quite harmless, may even be praise- 
worthy, so long as it does not deceive you as to the 
relative importance of antiquarian points and the 
principles of our modern life and duty—the chances 
are that you have got up so many little critical and 
antiquarian interests on points of minute scholar- 
ship and shades of interpretation, that you have in 
the meantime pushed any urgent puzzle of. every- 
day life on which the principle of the Apostle 
bears quite into ‘the back-ground. When you've 
quite done with the river on which Philippi 
stood, and the proseuche. which perhaps stood 
on its banks, and the purple dye which Lydia 
and the people of Thyatira used, and the nature of 
the maniacal disease from which the fortune-telling 
girl suffered, and the advantages of Philippi in 
being a Roman colonia, and all such bits of antiqua- 
rian twaddle—twaddle of course only with [reference 
to the light which Christianity is capable of shedding 
over modern faith and duty,—you've got into that 
regular rut of didactic prosing which renders it nearly 
impossible to get home to any pressing spiritual want 
of to-day at all. Who does not shudder when a 
sermon begins with points of this sort, discussions 
las to the kind of seed-hopper which might have been 
used by the sower when he went forth to sow, or the 
sort of seed indicated by what our version calls 
ustard-seed; which grew up into a big tree, or how 
uch the two pence were worth which the Good 
Samaritan took out and gave to the innkeeper at 
Jericho ? There's no harm in knowing these things, 
and there are elergymen who can pass naturally from 
them to deeper subjects. But they are very few, and 
even with them the transition is forced and un- 
natural. 

The truth is that clerical counsellors of clergy- 
men have, we take it, a false idea of the very nature 
of the preacher's duty. Mr. Gee, for instance, draws 
the usual strongly marked line between the “ inspira- 
tion” of the Apostles and any gift that modern men 
may hope for. All that the Apostles said, they said, 


chasm between the revelation of eighteen hundred 
years ago and the living spiritual thoughts of to-day. 
Tt should attempt, more or less, to make us feel what 
St. Paul or ‘our Lord himself would have said to our 
modern perplexities of either faith or duty. Ifit cannot 
do this it is not preaching, but antiquarian commen- 
tary. And this, we are afraid, is still Mr. Gee’s model 
of what asermon should be. He has no conception at 
‘allof the need in question. He feels,as we all feel, that 
the spirit of the psalms, and prayers, and lessons of 
‘the Church enters into us to some extent without any 
effort beyond that of clearly understanding them, and 
‘when he comes to the sermon he has little further 
“idea than to help us to an exposition and illustration 
‘ofthe meaning. But the truth is that, while the lan- 
‘guage of prayer may well be the same throughout the 
“eonturies, since it is the language of want, and help- 
‘Jessness, and thanksgiving, the sermon has little, if any 
“use, unless it makes clear to the conscience and the 
‘anderstanding the immediate and detailed bear- 
ing of these feelings on the thought and conduct 
in one word, on the characteristic life of to- 
day. It is better to carry away undimmed the 
jmmediate influence of prayer upon the heart, 
than to hear an address full of stereotyped forms of; 
speech which only dilutes the Bible orthe Prayer-book, 
and does nothing in the way of bridging the chasm 
between the present and the past. Yet this is the 
way Mr. Gee advises his clerical readers to start ia 
the preparation of sermons :— 


« ¥ will take, ag an illustration, the very general duty 
of a Christian profession. Let the text be S. Luke ix. 
23, ‘If any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross daily, and follow me.’ 
‘Tf any man will come after me.’ Here are 
offered to every man who wills to take Christ as his 
~ Jeader three directions, which are Christ’s own mind in 
“the matter, 1. ‘Let him deny himself.’ He must 
begin by denying his own wishes, tastes, and inclina- 
tions. 2. ‘Let him take up his cross daily.’ Let him 
make up his account for cor tinual trials and troubles on 
small points, rather than some one great thing which 
will begin and end his Christian conflict. 3. ‘Let him 
ow me. Let him ‘tread in my footsteps, and try to 
Ss Let him take my life as his pattern, and 
his death will bring him to where I now sit in glory, 
This mode of treatment will, I believe, save the widest 
subject from being cramped or parcelled out into small 
divisions, and also from being lost in vague generalities ; 
and again, I say, we may be thankful as preachers and 
hearers for the banks and bounds which the text affords 
+o the =xuberance of some imaginations.” 
No durbt there is a great deal to be thankful foy 
i hayin; “ banks and bounds.” As a thoughtful 
—— man OMe oid when he was condoled with on the 
length of th ering Fes; but iu.was very gond 
of him 19 stop + all, ere was no reason wirpsse 
should;” but still, for otparts, we think this the 
only kind of thankfulness wih such a treatment of 
the text as Mr. Gee'suggests\yspires, We confess 
we always shiver with horror Why a worthy clergy- 
man improves the text by amputahye the first clause 
. . . oO 
of it, and asking his dearbrethren. thdwellfirst upon 
that. We would as soon have bea ; 
face anatomised feature by feature, 
limb, to help us to comprehend it; or 
poem in the same fashion. Suppose an 
Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty,— 


“ Stern daughter of the voice of Goa,” 


-—and murdered it after the same fashion, begi 
— Stern, Here is the leading thought on the 
of the poet when the form of duty suggest its 
He begins by calling her stern, that is, rigid in h 
requirements, not willing to admit excuses, but com- 
manding and feeling a right to command. Secondly 
stern as she is, she is a‘ daughter’ not self-originated 
not God, but deriving all her being, all her right to 
command, from another. Thirdly, we see who that 
other is, it is the voice of God,” &c., &c., ad infinitum. 
Ifany one commented on a great nc’ m in this way, 
would he not quickly nauseate all hey crs or readers 
of it, and connect it in their minds with all things 
ugly, mutilated, and deformed? Yet this is how our 
preachers, in their anxiety for some sort of me- 
thod, make a rule of pulverising the words of Christ 
and the Prophets and Apostles, in the absence of any 
attempt to apply their thougts and truths in their 
broadest and most comprehensive aspect to the actual 


of form or 


that he preached a better sermon at one time than 
another. It was, we know, the special instruction 
given to the first preachers of the Gospel that 
they should trust unreservedly to the Divine afilatus 
that should be upon them. Preparations fora dis- 
course would be faithlessness. . . . . All else 
besides the acts of inspiration and of instinet—all 
that man does, or contrives, or writes, or says, inthe 
simple exercise of those reasonable powers which God 
has given us—is open to improvement.’ We con« 
fess we do not in the least accept this broad distine- 
tion. There is a command of Christ to his disciples 
to trust to the moment for what they shall say in 
their own defence under eiyil prosecution—“ When 
they shall deliver you up, take no thought how or 
what ye shall speak, for it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak; for it is not ye that 
speak, but the spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you ’—but there is no authority of which we know 
for supposing that the Apostles didnot very carefully 
exercise their gifts, both human and divine, in pre- 
meditating their addresses to the Jews and Gentiles. 
Certainly St. Paul could not but have studied his ad- 
dress at Athens beginning with the reference to the 
altar to the unknown God, and his quotation from 
a Greek poet. And his letters constantly contain 
express confessions that he was not speaking purely 
from inspiration. Indeed his human tact and adroit- 
ness ave some of his great characteristics. Still less 
is it true, if the faith in the real spiritual teaching of 
man by God be ‘true at all, that modern preachers 
haye no right to expect inspiration, and this of the 
same kind with, however different in degree from, 
the Apostles themselyes. The promise of the gift of 
the Spirit, ifit means anything, means that ordinary 
men may be guided by it in intellect, heart and will. 
And unless preachers believe this, and can haye a 
little faith that they have themselves such a guidance 
totrust to, they may read all the commentaries that 
ever were written, and clear up all the “ geographical 
points” that antiquaries can raise, and interpret 
tongues till the English is plainer than the Hebrew 
and the Greek, and dogmatise with Bull, and moralise 
with Tillotson, and borrow eloquence from Jeremy 
Taylor, and they will never carry a single fortified 
position of doubt or sin in the hearts of their modern 
hearers. Mr. Gee’s advice might be followed to the 
letter, and we should still think sermons in ninety- 
nine cases out of eyery hundred useless and vexa- 
tious dispensations for diminishing the spiritual in- 
fluence of the Church service, and carefully blunting 
the religious feelings of church-goers before dismiss- 
ing them to their homes. 
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Parting In THE CuurcH or Hnaranp.—A corre- 
spondent of the Christian World, who thinks that 
Puseyism is taking the place that Evangelicalism had 
some twenty years back, says :—“I regard Evan- 
gelicals alone as responsible for the present rage in 
this direction, especially amongst the young and 
ardent. Hitherto Eyangelicalism has been so much 
identified with mere doctrinal talk. with sensation 


-preaching, with self-puffing in the press, with strug- 


gling for supremacy, and with casting stones one at 
the other, and, too often, with unchristian, unseru- 
pulous opposition to Puseyism, that it has forfeited 
its old place and power. Let it aim rather at unob- 
trusive usefulness, and it will regain its lost ascen- 
dancy. Had Iyangelical Christians done their 
duty, both High-Churchism and Roman Catho- 
licism would not haye made such way as they now 
have.” 

Crerican Equatrry.—in spite of the protests of 
the clergy against the modern practice of drinking at 
public dinners “the ministers of religion of all de- 
nominations,” instead of “the bishop and clergy of 
the diocese,” as of old, a Conservative member of 
Parliament, and a member of the Government to 
boot, Mr, Adderley, ventured to propose the new 
formula the other night at Coventry. The occasion 
was the opening of some new mills in that city, and 
Lord Leigh, the Lord Lieutenant of Warwickshire, 
presided, Mr. Adderley coupled with the toast the 
names of the Rey. R. H. Bayner, the vicar of Coven- 
iry, and Father Pratt, the Roman Catholic priest. 
Mr. Baynes did not walk out of the room or protest, 
but made a suitable reply, and Father Pratt did the 
same, 
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THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 

On Sunday a pastoral letter from Dr. Manning, 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, was 
read in all the churches of his diocese, It was oc- 
casioned by an invitation which he had received 
asking him and his clergy, and the people of his 
diocese, to unite with the “ Cardinal Archbishop and 
the Episcopate of Ireland” in a public and solemn 
intercession on behalf of the “ Sovereign Pontiff, at 
this moment of danger.” He asks that this act of 
special intercession shall take place on Rosary Sun- 
day, the day on which are commemorated “the two 
great and decisive victories of Christendom over 
the Mahometan power, the one by sea and the 
other by land, whereby the civilisation and 
Christianity of Europe were delivered from the 
destruction which has overwhelmed the Christians 
of Asia and of Africa.” These victories were 
won whilst the “ Confraternities of the Holy 
Rosary” were praying that God would intervene ; 
and it was now that he would have those whom he 
addressed to turn to the same Power, with the same 
prayer, and with the same assured confidence. It is 
fittiag, the Archbishop thinks, that he ahould ex- 
plain the intention with which they were asked to 
pray. In this explanatory statement, he first ob- 
serves that the freedom of the Church from all tem- 
poral subjections in the discharge of its divine office 
is contained in, and vindicated by, the freedom of its 
head. The independence of the vicar of Christ, in 
his person and in his office, he considers, “is a se- 
cnrity for the purity of doctrine and of discipline 
throughout the Catholie unity.” He proceeds to say : 
“While the world was Pagan, the Pontiffs vindicated 
their independence by martyrdom. When the world 
became Christian, it was secured to them by the pos- 
session and sovereignty of Rome. It was necessary 
that they should possess a sphere in which they might 
exercise their apostolic office in perfect freedom. 
The possession of Rome and its sovereignty was the 
providential means to this end. Two sovereignties 
cannot co-exist in the same place, andthe providence 
of God so ordered the event. The departure of the 
Emperors to Constantinople left the Pontiffs sole 
and supreme, and this arrangement of Divine Provi- 
dence has continued through all ages and trials to 
this day. In a word, to the spiritual freedom of the 
Church the personal independence of its head is 
necessary ; to the peaceful exercise of this personal in- 
dependence empire and a throne are necessary.” He 
next reminds those to whom the pastoral is addres- 
sed that eighteen years ago the Pope was'driven from 
Rome by the revolution, and that it was France, “in 
the moment of its freest expression, when the popu- 
Jar will was in the ascendant,” that sent its armies 
to Rome, and “ undertook in behalf of Catholic 
Europe the restoration of the centre of its unity and 
the source of its spiritual order.’ In doing this, 
France, “by a traditional privilege, and a kind of 
Catholic primogeniture,” had the glory of exe- 
cuting the will of the Catholic world in the 
protection of Rome, and so it happened that 
for the past eighteen years there had been con- 
ceded to France “the high dignity and grace of pro. 
tecting the Vicar of Jesus Christ from the anti-social, 
anti-Christian power of modern revolution.” Instead 
of looking at this “ Catholic mission of France” as 
a French interest, or a political enterprise, the Arch- 
bishop thinks that those who believe in the Christian 
Church as the source and sustaining principle of 
Christian Europe will see that the “ mission of 
France is a witness against the revolutionary and 
schismatical nationalism which has been for cen- 
turies striving to undo the work of Christianity.” I¢ 
is wrong tolook upon French bayonets as the ulti- 
mate and sole support of the Pontifical throne. “Tt 
is,” says Dr. Manning, “ the Divine Providence which 
has already intervened, in these last turbulent 
eighteen years, to protect the city of Rome. While 
we have been looking out for intervention, God 
has intervened long ago, and holds Hig hand 
upon Rome af this hour. The arms are the arms of 
France, but the will is the will of Christendom, and 
the power is the power of God,” After stating that 
two years ago a convention was made between the 
sovereigns of France and Italy to the effect that in 
two years “ French bayonets” should be withdrawn 
from their Christian mission, and that, whilst the 
convention expired on the 15th ult., its execution is 
- not to be completed until next December, the Arch- 
bishop proceeds :—* This interval of time, therefore, 
is full of expectation. There is not a Christian 
power in the world to stay its execution, or to come 
between the contracting parties in this abandonment 
of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. The principle of 
human non-interyention hag its full development. 
Treaties, contracts, engagements, rights of justice, 
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THE INQUIRER, 


all international laws and obligations have been long 
ago broken and buried. The Powers of Christian 
Europe looked on in silence. The principle of 
modern nationalism, after rending asunder the 
fair political order of the Christian world, has 
reached at length to the order of the Chris- 
tian Church. It has for three centuries assailed 
its unity. It now assails its authority. It rent 
nations from its body; it now aims at its head. 
Christendom must be silent because its centre is in 
Italy. But its circumference traverses all nations. 
and all are equally near to their common centre, 
Italian nationalism is more sacred to the statesmen 
of to-day than the unity and authority of Christen- 
dom, or the purity and freedom of the Church. The 
inspirations of the revolution have poisoned their 
counsels and paralysed their action. The sacred 
diplomacy of Christendom is effaced from the laws of 
nations. Christian unity must give way before 
national isolation; and the decomposition of Christian 
Europe is to be accomplished. The work of the re- 
volution, that is of society without Christ and without 
God, is to be supreme.” Nothing remains now but 
to pray for that intervention which “never fails to 
come when the time is full.” ‘Eighteen hundred 
years of Divine protection and perpetual restoration 
of justice assures him that the end is not yet.” The 
spirit of Antichrist smites first and last the Vicar of 
Christ, just as the highest tree draws the lightning to 
itself. In olden times, when Mahometanism seemed 
to hold Christendom in its grasp, the faithful prayed 
and the hosts of the infidel were scattered. When 
the plague smote Milan processions went about the 
streets on a Rosary Sunday, and, as St. Charles 
foretold, the plague was stayed. So now he would 
have them pray that before December runs out God's 
hand might deliver the Pope out of the hands of his 
enemies. The Archbishop thinks there is already a 
change in the hearts ofmen. “ They are beginning 
to see that the Vicar of the Son of God, and the 
Head of the Church of all nations, ean be subject to 
no national power that he, whois the head of all, 
can be the subject of none. Men who believe in 
Christianity begin to see that the very unity of 
Christian nations demands that they should be all 
equal before their common head, and he superior 
to them all. As teacher, judge, and guide, 
all must be less than he—and he greater than 
all. They begin to see that the freedom and purity 
of their own religion requires the full and free exer- 
cise of his spiritual office, and that this demands 
his personal independence of all temporal powers ; 
and that this personal independence can be 
peacefully secured only by the possession of a sphere 
within which he may dwell alone, into which no other 
sovereign or superior may intrude. What is this but 
the narrow patrimony of St. Peter, given by Divine 
Providence before as yet a royal house which reigns 
in Hurope existed?” The right of the Popes to 
Rome he considers to be twofold. Possession and 
prescription have consecrated their right of soye- 
reignty. Just as the Hebrews called the law of 
tithes “the fence of property,” so Dr. Manning 
thinks that the rights of the Pope are the fence of 
the laws of international and political justice, which 
if violated will sooner or later be avenged by the re- 
coil of revolution. The Pope’s rights are also under 
the protection of a higher and diviner law. Rome 
and its provinces are offerings sacred to God and 
His Church; to usurp them would be sacrilege. 
Invited to abdicate, the Pope has said he “ cannot,” 
and now sentence must be given, “If Rome,” says 
Dr. Manning, “were occupied to-morrow by armed 
bands, and the Vicar of our Lord were in exile, this 
would not be the award but the wrong upon which 
judgment is prayed. It may tarry for awhile, but it 
will surely come. Whether by the sccurge of reyo- 
lution, or by the wasting of intestine strife, or by the 
convulsion of European war, or by more direct and 
visible intervention of God, we know not; but that 
the spoliation will be followed by restiution we surely 
know. The kingdoms and empires which now sur- 
round it will bea page in history when the sway of 
the Pontiffs shall yet be young.” The following are 
amongst the concluding words of the pastoral : “ To ge- 


MR. FROUDE ON THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE REFORMATION. é 

From Mr. Froude’s new volume on the “ Hig- 
tory of England in the Reign of Elizabeth” we 
extract the following remarkable passage. 'The 
historian is commenting on his theorem, “ God 
gave Gospel, the Father of his Invented Theo- 
logy wh te ’ ‘ 

So again God became as man, and was made in 
man’s image, and so came back ferocity and ‘hate, 
and pride, and slander, and cruelty, sanctioned by 
the creed which had been sent into the world to over- 
come them. The wells of life were poisoned, and 
the truth itself was made the instrument of evil. 
Those who were most sincerely anxious to do the 
will of God believed that they could best please Him 
by zeal for correctness of doctrine. Those who de- 
sired only to please themselves could satisfy their 
consciences and earn the applause of the godly by 
proclaiming formulas which it cost them nothing to 
maintain, and by compounding for the indulgence of 
their passions by the exactness of their ceremonial 
observance. If God himself, the supremely good, so 
hated theological mistakes that for speculative error 
alone there was no mercy, but only the utmost ex- 
tremity of torture which Omnipotence could inflict, 
then what could His seryants do but judge as He 
judged, employ the same balance, imitate, as far as 
their feeble passions could extend, the example of 
their Master, and most hate what He most hated ? 
Though warned against the comparison by their 
Founder, they saw in the history of the Chosen 
People the pattern of the treatment which befitted 
the worshippers of strange gods. Death to men, to 
women, to the baby at the breast; death to the beast 
of the field accursed by idolatrous companionship ; 
the brick-kilns for the agony of fire, the harrow to 
tear the flesh from the bones. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” Through 
Christ came charity and mercy. From theology came 
strife and hatred, and that fatal root of bitterness of 
which our Lord spoke himself in the mournful pro- 
phecy, that he had not come to send peace on earth, 
but a sword. When his name and his words had been 
preached for fifteen centuries, there were none found 
who could tolerate difference of Opinion on the 
operation of Baptism, or on the nature of his pre- 
sence in the Eucharist; none, or at least none but 
the hard-hearted children of the world. The more 
religious any man was the more eager was he to put 
away by fire and sword all those whose convictions 
differed from his own. F 

The Reformation was the beginning of a new order 
of things. The recognition that false dogmas had 
for many centuries been violently intruded upon 
mankind—and the consequent revolt against the 
authority which imposed them, were in reality a pro- 
test against the dogmatic system, and an admission 
of the rights of conscience. When the visible unity 
of the Church was once broken, the multitude of 
opinions which ensued compelled their reciprocal 
toleration, and the experience that men of different 
persuasions can live together with mutual advantage 
and mutual respect has untwisted slowly the grasp of 
the theological fingers from the human throat, The 
truth again begins to be felt, though as yet it can 
hardly be avowed, that religion does not consist in 
an assent to propositions, that the essence of it is 
something which is held alike by Catholic and Angli- 
can, Arminian, Lutheran, Calvinist, Samaritan, or 
Jew. 

Yet this, the greatest of all the consequences which 
flowed from the Reformation, was the furthest from 
the minds of the Reformers themselves, and there 
were few among them who would not have been loud 
in deprecating so undesired a catastrophe. The first 
and greatest of them contented themselves chiefly 
with negation—protesting against the lies with which 
the Church of. Rome was choking them. But-as the 
struggle deepened, the fiery tempers which it deye- 
loped could not rest till they had produced positive 
doctrines which they could inflict at the sword’s 
point as remorselessly as their late tyrants. The 
guidance of the great movement was snatched 


parate them (the spiritual and temporal power) would 
be to desecrate the government of nations, There- 
fore the whole weight of the assault is made upon 
him (the Pope). If only he would abdicate his con. 
tact with the temporal government of society, the 
last bond between Christianity and society would be 
dissolved. For this cause all visions of imaginary 
good are set before him. All who aim at excluding 
the action and supremacy of the Christian Faith and 
of the Christian Church from the sphere of govern- 
ment, labour to overthrow the temporal power of the 
Pope,” 


from the control of reason to be made over to Cal- 
vinism ; and Calvinism, could it have had the world 
under its feet, would have been as merciless as the 
Inquisition itself. The Huguenots and the Puritans, 
the Bible in one hand, the sword in the other, were 
ready to make war with steel and fire against all which 
Europe for ten centuries had held sacred. Fury en- 
countered fury, fanaticism fanaticism—and wherever 
Calvin’s spirit penetrated the Christian world was 
divided into two armies, who abhorred each other 
with a bitterness exceeding the utmost malignity of 
mere human hatred, 
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§THE AGE OF THE LEVITICAL LAW. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I can hardly allow the remarks of your cor- 
sspondent “S. S,”* on the subject mentioned above 
) pass unchallenged. ‘Long custom has taught the 
ritical student of the Old Testament quietly to 
equiesce in having his theses denounced as “ ground- 
sss” by orthodox writers, whose point of departure 
nd method are severed from his own as fat as the 
oles, But he has a right to expect that sich men 
s *S, S.” will first investigate and then reject his 
pinions, or at least will defend their own position by 
rguments fo which even their opponents must allow 
ome weight, 7 ed : 

The “ numerous references” which are to prove 
he existence of the Levitical law before the captivity 
nd even before the reign of Hezekiah are as fol- 
OWS :— 

Ist. 2 Kings xii. 5-6, in which “S.S.” finds an 
Musion to the Mosaic poll-tax Ex. xxx. 11-16. Such 
s, indeed, the conception according to which the 
shronicler has worked up the older account (2 Chro- 
icles xxiv. 4-10), and whish the “authorised ver- 
ion” follows. But the reader of the original ought 


ot to need reminding that “ current money ” should 


tand in the place of “the money of every one that 
yasseth the accounts,” The passage has nothing 
vhatever to do with Ex, xxx. 11-16, 


2ad. 2 Kings xii, 17, in which mention is made of 


he guilt-offering and sin-offering which are pre- 
scribed in Leviticus iv. and v, But no one ever sup- 
posed that these offerings were invented by the 
sriestly law-giver. They had been observed for 
enturies, and he'simply regulated them. Moreover, 
he receipt of money by the priests before the sacri- 
ice Or as it'was being offered, as described in 2 
Kings xii,, is not included in the Levitical law, and 
vould, therefore, plead against rather than in favour 
»f its existence under the reign of Joash. 

Srd. The polemic of Isaiah and Jeremiah is taken 
oy “5.3.” “as the contradiction of the existing law, 
is a proof that the ceremonial law had been written, 
ther than’ a proof that those prophets had not 
snown it.” Yet Isaiah asks (i, 12), “who hath re- 
juired this at your hand?” and Jeremiah (vii. 21-23) 
lenies that Zahveh had given the forefathers any 
ommandments as to burnt offerings and sacrifices. 
[ willingly leave it to your readers to decide which 
ypinion best accords with the texts in this case. _ 

4th. Iam quite prepared once more to discuss the 
priority of Lev. xi. or Deut. xiv., as soon as “S,S.” 
has comsijered and refuted the arguments which I 
have already brought forward in opposition to his 
opinion (De Godsdienst van Israel I. ; 502-504). 

5th. Deut. x. 8 presupposes, according to “S, S.,” 
ihe prescriptions as to the priests given in Ex. xxviii, 
pnd those concerning the priestly blessing in Num. 
vi. 22-27. 
learn the existence of the Ark itself from the Levi- 
ical law; and as to the carrying of the Ark and the 
pronouncing of the blessing he enumerates them 
both amongst the duties of the whole tribe of Levi 
(see, too, Deut. xviii. 1-8); whereas the Levitical 
law gives the first to the Levites, as distinguished 
from the priests (Num. iii. 31; iv. 5-20), and the 


second to the priests, the sons of Aaron, as distin- 
How 


guished from the Levites (Num, Vi. 22-27), 
ca2 the Deuteronomist possibly presuppose the 


Levitical law, when he is at variance with it on two 


im;ortant points ? - 


6th. Lastly, Deut. xii. 6, in which six kinds of 
sacrifices are enumerated, is taken as “ a direct refer- 
ence ” to Leviticus i-xii., “ where the needful explana- 
But the words of the Deuteronomist 


tion is given.” 
do not need any explanation at all. He simply com- 
mands that all sacrifices of what kind soever must be 


offered in the temple. If the Israelites did not know 
how or when to offer them, then, he says, they must 
go to the Levitical: priests, who would tell them (by 


word of mouth)~Comp. Deut. xxiv. 8; xxxiii, 10, 


Then the grounds upon which “S,. 8,” ascribes 
the writing of the ceremonial laws to the period 
between 850 and 750 B.c. cannot be taken into con- 
sideration until it has been legitimately shown that 
I cannot 
refrain, however, from calling attention to one par- 
ticular, ‘S.S.” expressly declares that for the sake- 
of impartiality he does not quote from the Chronicler. 
And yet his assertion that Joshebah, the daughter of 
Joram, married the priest Jehoidah, is taken from 
2 Chron. xxii. 11, which departs from 2 Kings 
xi. 2). So, too, with the story that Jehoidah go- 
aa a a RS 


they really did exist before the Captivity, 
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| Humility. 
divided and distracted state, to enter upon such a work; 


Surely the Deuteronomist did‘tiot néed to’ 


— 


Tha Athanetum has tha fallawine notice of are. _ 


Soi iki 10an 
( verned t 


he kingdom as a sovereign, and was buried 
in the tomb of the Kings of Judah (2 Chron. xxiy. 
2,8, 16). The assertion, finally, that the confine. 
ment of the leprous Uzziah is a proof of the power 
of the priests, can hardly be anything else than a 
rationalistically purified allusion to 2 Kings xxvi, 
16-20. The Chronicler is so powerful a magician 
that he dominates the conception of the facts even 
by those who suppose themselves to be no longer 
subject to his charms. ' 
- “ The great names” enumerated by “S.S.” ought 
not to make anyone change his opinion as to the age 


of the Levitical law, or any other subject either. But 


it is desirable that they should induce as many ag 
possible to submit the traditional opinion to an im. 
partial investigation, and I trust that after what I 


have’ said your readers will not suffer themselves to 


be deterred from such a course by the remarks made 
by 8.8." A. KuEenen, 
Leiden, Aug. 4. 
—~>—— 


but those who live in and for the past only who will 
look, on the whole, otherwise than with hope upon the 
phenomena that are so freely and vigorously developing 
themselves around them. Yet, when we come to inquire 
what practical use has been made or is being made by 
the Church of England in her official capacity, of all 
that has been or is being done in theology, we are 
shocked to find it absolutely nothing. In former days a 
translation of the Scriptures, intended and authorised to 
be read in church, was considered a thing to be amended 
and improved with the increase of knowledge and mate- 
rials, nor was it otherwise even with the Liturgy and 
Articles. But a spirit of finality—a kind of water-copy 
on a small scale of that infallibility claimed by the 
Church of Rome—appears for the last two hundred 
years or thereabouts to have taken possession of the 
dominant party in the Church of England, and to have 
eaused it to stop its ears altogether to the voice of Truth, 
lest haply the siren Falsehood should prove too attrac- 
tive to the unstable, the forward, or the unlearned.” 


The Reviewer then speaks of “the current which is 
setting in with more or less of.unsteadiness in the 
direction of demanding a new and revised translation 
of the Scriptures corresponding to the present accu- 
mulation of materials and increase of knowledge” :— 

“Tt is most lamentable to hear the same persons 
loudly maintaining the plenary or rather verbal inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, and yet opposing themselves to 
all proposals for making endeavours to place a less 
corrupted and more faithful Bible in the hands 
of those students of God’s Word who are depen- 
dent upon the Jearned to place that Word before 
them in their native tongue. It matters little 
that, as Satan assumes the garb of an angel of 


light, so does the evil spirit of Finality apparel itself in 


the garb of that truly and peculiarly Christian virtue, 
‘We are unfit,’ say these men, ‘in our 


there are no giants of learning now in the land as there 
were in the days of our forefathers; it is rather ours, 
thumble and meekly, to make use of what they have 
ithanded down to us, than to set ourselyes-up for wiser 
anil better than they were.’ But how much more faith- 
ful, if not more humble, and how much more consistent 
with our position as God’s ovvepyo: to make use of the 
accemulated material of above two centuries, and 
thunabiy and honestly endeavour to improve and complete 
the structure as our forefathers. would doubtless have 
improved and completed it had they possessed even a 
portion of our means and opportunities.” 


The Reviewer contends that there are “giants of 
very tolerable stature now,” and that “ in the critical 
knowledge of the Greek tongue, in the science of 
language, in familiarity with the Eastern languages 
and in the accuracy of our historical and topogra- 
phical researches, the men of our day are as superior 
to the scholars of the seventeenth century as they 
were in their day to the scholastic churchmen and 
disputants of the Middle Ages” :— 

“ We must admit that as regards the Old Testament 
we cannot easily, to the discredit of both our Church 
and our Universities, bring forward so brilliant a list of 
eminent persons in prominent positions who have de- 
voted themselves to the study of the Hebrew and cog- 
nate languages. Still there is no doubt whatever that, 
even as regards the Old Testament, at least as good a 
field of selection is open to her present Majesty and her 
advisers as was available in the time of James I.” 


The revision of the New Testament, the reviewer 
contends, would be a comparatively plain and easy 
task, on account of the accumulated materials for the 
discovery of the original text. Aninstance of acknow- 
ledged interpolation, 1 John y. 7, 8, is adduced, on 
which it is remarxed :— ; 

“We find no difficulty whatever in ascertaining the 
passage containing them to bea mere interpolation in the 
Greek, although we may be perfectly willing to accept 
Bentley’s suggestion that it intruded accidentally into 
‘the Latin from the marginal gloss consisting of an ex- 
tract from Cyprian. Fear of the Church of Rome on 
the one hand, and of the Socinians on the other, appears 


‘THE INQUIRER. 


—————__ 


to have induced the half-hearted authorities of the 
Church of England to retain this known interpolation in _ 
a version which was to be the sole appeal of the un-+ 
learned vulgar, And we cannot consider it creditable . 
to our Church that this spurious passage is annually 
read to the laity in the Hpistle for the first Sunday after 
Easter, and as one of the lessons on Trinity Sunday.” 


The “legend of the descent of the Angel” in John 
vy. 4; the concluding verses of the Gospel of St. 
Mark, and the celebrated passage in Acts viii. 37, are 
also adduced as probable interpolations, while it is 
stated that “such passages ought to be retained in 
their places, but enclosed between brackets, to denote 
that more or less of uncertainty has, from the earliest j 
time, been considered to attach to them.” 

Among ervors of translation the following is ad- 
duced :— 


“Tn John x. 16 there isa very gross mis-transla- 
tion in the Authorised Version which runs, ‘ And other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold; them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.’ An ordinary reader 
would naturally suppose that the word ‘fold,’ which 
occurs twice, represented the same word in the original 
in each case. No such thing. In the first place it re- 
presents avans, fold; in the second, rotmvy, flock. In 
the Authorised Version the point of the sentence lies in 
the correspondence of the word fold twice repeated ; in 
the original in the identity of derivation of the word 
roywyn, flock, and mony, shepherd. A very different 
effect is given by the correct translation, ‘And other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold, them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear my voice: and there 
shall be one Flock and one Shepherd.’ No doubt the 
Authorised Version supplies a convenient weapon against 
the inconvenient schismatics, but the original indicates 
far more strongly the substantial unity of the one Flock, 
whether folded in this Mold or in that, under the one 
Shepherd, Jesus.” 


After some further instances of mistranslations, 
Acts xxvi. 28, “Hell” and “ Devil,” Hebrews vii. 
18, 19, 2 Corinthians y. 14, and the remark that the 
shortcomings and errors requiring correction are 
almost as innumerable as the sand, the Reviewer 
closes as follows :— 


“What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
That as in the earliest days of the Reformed Anglican 
Church the greatest care and pains were taken to pro- 
vide the English reader with the best translation of the 
Scriptures that the times, opportunities, and stock of 
materials allowed, so on the contrary have these latter 
days been marked by a studied neglect and dishonest 
avoidance of this sacred duty. We turn, however, to 
the authorities and dignitaries of the Church of Eng- 
land, to the Archbishops and Bishops, the Deans and 
Canons, and call upon them in the sacred name of Truth 
to acknowledge and take cognisance of the long-neglected 
duty of the Church of which they are ministers, as a 
‘witness and keeper of Holy Writ,’ and to address her 
Majesty the Queen of these realms to issue a Royal 
Commission for the revision of the present authorised 
translation of the Scriptures to men whose learning and 
moderation shall deserve and command the confidence of 
the nation. And if the otlicial mind in the Church be 
as deaf to the voice of clamour as it has often been 
asserted to be in the State—if the fear of alteration in 
the English Prayer-book be too strong with the dignified 
clergy for the crying need of revision and correction in 
the English Bible—if our prelates are too much occupied 
with the suppression of error to busy themselves with 
the disentanglement and propagation of truth—we turn 
from them to the responsible advisers of her Majesty to 
advise her Majesty to issue her Royal Commission for 
the revision of the present Authorised Version of the | 
Scriptures by such learned and moderate men as shall 
deserve and command universal confidence.” 


ON ROMANS IX. 5. 

Many of our readers are aware of the doubt 
which attaches to the punctuation and conse- 
quent rendering of this verse, and will be glad to | 
hear of any fresh light which recent inquiry has 
thrown upon the subject. 

In the Authorised Version the verse stands 
thus : “ Whose are the fathers, and of whom as 
concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever. Amen.” A more exact 
adherence to the Greek order of the words would 
have expressed the latter part of the verse thus : 
“of whom Christ came as concerning the flesh, 
who is over all, God blessed for ever.” This 
slight change is worthy of note, in connection 
with the following statement. 

Tn the translation of the Epistle by Professor 
Jowett, the verse reads thus :—‘ Whose are the 
fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came. God, who is over all, is blessed 
for ever. Amen.” This is also substantially the 
rendering of Davidson, of Weizsicker, Meyer, 
and many recent authorities of the highest char- 
acter. This change of rendering depends on the 
punctuation of the verse, which, in the critical 
texts of Jaachman and Tischendorf, has a full 
stop after the word rendered “flesh,” marking 
off the next following words as an independent | 
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Lindisfarne Gospel are said by palazeographers to 
veclearly Irish. 

Originally both these Gospels contained only 
the Latin text. Even in this view they have con- 
siderable interest for the critic. At the time 
when the Lindisfarne and even the Rushworth 
MS. was written, St. Jerome’s revision and new 
version of the old Latin text had by no means 
obtained that supremacy in the West which the 
authority of the Pope subsequently procured for 
it. The old version, called Itala, from its 
general use in Northern Italy, which had ac- 
quired the specific name of Italia, still kept its 
ground, and a mixed text originated, in which 
sometimes this, sometimes the Vulgate, predomi- 
nated. Copies of the Latin version of the seventh 
and eighth centuries possess therefore intrinsic 
value as evidences of the state of the text. ‘The 
editor of the Gospel of John has done well in 
instituting a collation of the text of Matthew, 
as given in these two MSS., with the four 
published in the Evangeliarium Quadruplex of 
Blanchini, all of which appear considerably 
older than the Lindisfarne Gospel. There is 
no, uniformity of agreement or discrepancy. 
Thus, in Matt. v. 32, the Lindisfarne Gospel 
reads “dimissum adulterat,” with the Itala and 
Vulgate, while the Rushworth has “ adulterium 
committit.” WV. 43: the Lindisfarne has “odio 
habebis” with the Vulgate; the Rushworth 
‘‘odies” with the Itala. Xiv. 22: the Lindis- 
farne has “ jussit discipulos” with the Itala; the 
Rushworth ‘‘ jussit discipulis suis.” No great be- 


| the confidence of the higher classes in Athens, and were 
eagerly sought after and liberally paid for their instruc- 
tions, is undoubtedly valid against any extreme view o! 
their character and influence; but it would be too muc 
to infer that there was not a broad distinction betwee 
them and Socrates, or that Plato had no ground for hi 
hostility. The Sophists were simply professional teacher: 
of rhetoric, lecturers upon literature, philosophy, an 
politics; men who undertook to prepare youths for en 
trance upon public life, and who had qualified themselve: 
for their duties by study and travel. It would be al 
surd to suppose that they announced their willingness t 
teach young men how to reason speciously, and carry a 


this end before their own minds as that towards which 
their efforts were to be directed. 
not truth, is the end of oratory, may be admitted by 
every one without any immoral intention. This fact the 
Sophists would naturally make prominent in their’ in- 
structions; and independently of any evidence, it would 
be probable that their teaching tended to cultivate rhe- 
torical readiness, argumentative dexterity, and other 
stron analities. rather than nrofaund+ha--14+ — * 


We subjoin also the chapter of Professor Kue- 


/nen’s workin which he sums up the general results 


of his critical investigations on the Pentateuch :— 


Moses left to the Israelitish people the law of the Ten 
Commandments in their original form, perhaps also a 
few other ordinances, in writing. Further, he regulated, 
as far as possible, the religious, political, civil, and moral 
life of Israel—not, however, by means of written direc- 
tions, of which, in fact, in that age little need existed, 
since their use would have been but small. About the 


nefit, therefore, can be derived from this source 
for the restoration of the text of the Itala. 

Both these MSS. have an interlineary gloss in 
the vernacular dialect of Northumbria. In the 
interval between the writing of the Latin MS. 
and the insertion of the gloss a grievous change 
had come over this district, the repeated invasions 
of the Northmen having destroyed the monasteries 
which had been the residence of the more learned 
clergy, and introduced a lawless barbarism into 
the manners of the people. All our histories 
contain the remarkable passage in which Alfred 
the Great complains that at his accession there 
were few priests who could translate their service 
into English. If this was the case with the ser- 
vice book, which was in daily use, much more go 
would it be with the Latin Gospels. It was not, 
therefore, for the laity that these interlineary 
glosses were made, but for an ignorant clergy. 
They might also serve, upon the Hamiltonian 
plan, as an easy way of acquiring a superficial 
knowledge of Latin. The age of that of Lindis- 
farne was about 950. ‘Tbe author calls himself 
Aldred, and as a dignitary of that name appears 
in 970 in the records of the Church of Durham, 
he is probably the same with the glossator. The 
authors of the Rushworth version, which is the 
later, announce themselves as Owun and Farman, 
the priest of Harewood. The former, therefore, 
may be considered as representing more especially 
the dialect of Northumberland, and the latter of 
Southern and Western Yorkshire. Both deviate 
greatly from the West Saxon, as exhibited in the 
portions of Scripture translated into that idiom. 
They are, therefore, most valuable to philologists 
engaged in the study of the changes which our 
language has undergone, by lapse of time, political 
events, mixture of races, and difference of locality. 
With many special peculiarities they agree ver- 
bally in so many passages, that the editor, Mr. 
Waring, infers the existence of a still earlier ver- 
sion, of which they have both availed themselves, 
We are glad to see that he announces his inten- 
tion to publish a Glossary along with a detailed 
investigation of the dialects in which these and 
two other interlinear versions are written. 

Both the Lindisfarne and the Rushworth glosses 
betray the imperfect scholarship of the age. They 
often ludicrously mistake the meaning of the 
Latin. In the passage Luke, xii. 7, ‘“multis pas- 
seribus meliores estis,” Lindisfarne takes passeribus 
for the dative of passio, and renders “ Ye shall 
be the better for many troubles.” Here Rushworth 
corrects him ; but in Matt. x. 29 they are both at 
fault, one rendering “ nonne duo passeres asse 
veneunt,” ‘“ but two sparrows coming tohim ” (ad 
se veniunt), the other “ do not two sparrows come 
out of one?” (@ se veniunt), Very common words 
perplex them, if there is any possible ambiguity in 
the meaning. Thus in Luke vi. 27 (ejeceriet 
nomen Pack Sar eee malum) the rendering 
of Lindisfarne is “ evil or apple-tree.” Alpheus 
is rendered the “ white.” Sometimes a substitu- 
fion is attempted, with the yiew of making the 


| 
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end of the time of the Judges, or under Dayid’s reign, 
the Book of the Covenant, Ex. xx. 22, xxiii., came into 
existence, a collection of laws for regulating the civil 
and religious life of the people, which certainly agree 
for the most part with what Moses himself either had 
continued to maintain or had first introduced into prac- 
ice. About the same time a beginning may have been 
made of committing to writing old songs, some of 
which date from the Mosaic time (the Book of the Wars 
of Jehovah, Numbers xxi. 14), and genealogies—perhaps 
also some more copious narratives about the patriarchal 
or Mosaic time. 

Not long after the completion of the Temple of Solo- 
mon, a priest or Leyite wrote the origin and the settle- 
ment of the Theocracy, beginning with the creation of 
Heayen and earth, and ending with the conquest of 
Canaan through Joshua, and the division of the land 
among the twelve tribes (Book of Origins). His writing, 
in which especially the worship was described and more 
minutely regulated, remained in the hands of the Jeru- 
salem priesthood, and was by them continually modified 
Es supplemented, in the same spirit in which it was 

egun, and in accordance with the necessities and re- 
pee. of the time. In the interval, 975 B.c. and 
fterwards, arose small collections of laws, comp. Hos. 
viii, 12, of which we find one remaining in Ley. 
viii.-xx., and the writing of history was also practised 
ith great zeal, chiefly by the Prophets. They did not 
onfine themselves to preserving and collecting the older 
ecords and committing to writing the existing tradi- 
ions, but wrote the history of the time treated of in 
he Book of Origins, or of some part thereof, in a pro- 
etical spirit—a work which.was quite in accordance 
vith this calling in Israel, and was, probably, completed 
thiefly in the prophetical schools. 
Yet, in spite of the combined activity of the Prophets 
ee the Priests of Jerusalem, the state of the people, 
viewed from the religious and moral point of view, 
left still much to be desired; and the conviction was 
onfirmed, especially through the reign of Manasseh, 
696 B.c. and afterwards, that a new and strong effort 
nust be made to bring the Mosaic principles into 
supreme authority. With this object some Prophet, un- 
known to us, wrote, still under Manasseh, the addresses 
and laws of Deuteronomy. Most earnestly he warns 
the people no longer to allow idolatry, but to dedicate 
themselves wholly to the service of Jehovah, and to ob- 
serve faithfully the Institutions of Moses. While he 
sets forward these last, he at the same time modifies 
them in accordance with the wants of the age, and lays 
special stress upon worshipping Jehovah at Jerusalem 
only. If already the earlier legislators, in the conscious- 
ness that they were writing in the spirit of Moses, and 
were building onwards upon the foundation laid by him, 
ascribed their laws to Moses himself, the Deuteronomist, 
inspired with the same conviction, and in agreement 
with the ideas of morality then entertained, saw no 
difficulty in not only representing his addresses and laws 
as Mosaic, but even ascribing the writing of them 
to Moses himself. How well adapted the means 
chosen by him was to attain the end which he set before 
him, we Jearn from Josiah’s Reformation, B.c. 624, 
which may be regarded as the triumph of the Deutéro- 
nomistic principles. 

After the Deuteronomistic Legislation had been com- 
mitted to writing, the Book of Origins still underwent 
some, nat unimportant, modifications. Nevertheless, 
shortly after Joshua’s Reformation, and still before the 
Babylonish Captivity, the documents of the Pentateuch 
were brought into the present form, and were combined 
into one whole by a compiler, who belonged, probably 
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of Greece,’ and repeated here, that the Sophists enjoyedtg the Priests at Jerusalem, and at all events laid at 


spirit: see Chap. xxiv., xxv. 


bad cause against a good one; nor did they even place ta; 


But that conviction, fy] reply to them. 


been committed to writing by Moses himself, only very 
few of the ordinances of the Pentateuch can deserve 
this name. But, inasmuch as the Legislation, comprised 
in the Pentateuch, contains, as a whole, the development 


‘the beginning of the Babylonish captivity, it contains) — 
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the foundation of his work the priestly Book of Origins, 
and wrought in the spirit of the later portions of that 
Book. We owe to him most probably not merely the 
Fentateuch but also the Book of Joshwa, which is not | 
only connected, in respect of ils contents, in the closest 

manner with the Mosaic Books, but is also for the most 
put together from the same sources and in the same 


In the above is already included, in point of fact, the 
answer to the two questions, viz. :— 

i.) How far can a Mosaic origin be ascribed to this 
Legislation of the Pentateuch? 
(ii.) What is the value of the historical notices con- 
ned in the Pentateuch ? 
But the following remarks may serve to give a more 


If a law can only then be called Mosaic when it has 


of the principles expressed by Moses—inasmuch as, for 
a great part, it is nothing else than a description, in a 
legislative form, of the usages and institutions called 
into life by Moses, it may throughout be regarded, in a 
wider sense of the word, as Mosaic. We must, conse- 
quently, admit that most of the laws originated after 
Moses, some even long after him—that the Pentateuch 
itself contains ordinances which conflict with the Mosaic 
institutions. But, at the same time, we hold it to be} 
certain that no prescriptions are found in it which would, 
not tend to maintain the principles, and to carry out 
the proper plan, of Moses—the forming of a people - 
dedicated to the service of Jehovah alone—in accord- | 
ance with the lessons of experience, and the continually | 
changing necessities of the age. Compiled out of docu- 
ments of different ages, the Pentateuch explains to us 
the course of deyelopment of some Mosaic ordinances 
and institutions. Brought into its present form about | 


the final result of the whole development of Mosaism. i | 

The historical writers, whose narratives are preserved | ~ 
to us in the Pentateuch, lived all without exception a) | 
considerable time after Moses, and stood thus already | © 
far away from the Mosaic, and a /ortiort from the 
patriarchal, time. They derived their accounts partly — 
from written records, but largely from oral tradition. 
Sometimes they confined themselves to the reproduction 
of this tradition, just as they found it; but generally 
their (prophetical or priestly) point of view exercised no 
unimportant influence upon the form and matter of 
narratives. | 

From this follows the duty of submitting each ac- | 
count to careful criticism, which shall take into con-| 
sideration— 

(i.) The age of the narrator, and the antiquity of his) _ 
documentary sources, in case he appears to have made ‘ 
use of any such,— 

(ii.) The point of view of the narrator, in connection , 
with the form and matter of his account,— | & 
(iii) The greater or less agreement of the tradition, | 

which lies at the basis of his narrative, with the ac-! 
counts of other writers. Such a criticism leads to the | 
result that the chief points of the history of the) | 
patriarchal and Mosaic time are certainly assured 
verities, but that, with respect to many details, an un-) 
certainty prevails which, for want of other historical) ~ 
information, canrot easily be removed. 


On the Book of Joshua the Professor has come 
to the same conclusion as Bishop Colenso, that it — | 
is compiled from different documents long after 
the conquest of Canaan. In favour of this con- 
clusion he urges—I1st. The obscurity of some of 
the narratives, as in Chapters ILL, IV.. VIIL., 
which can only be explained from the fact that 
they are composed out of written documents 
which are at variance with each other. 2nd. 
The difference of view which is observed to exist 
between the historical and the geographical part) 
of the Book, especially with reference to the 
extent and completeness of Joshua’s conquests. 
3rd. The difference of phraseology. It appears _ 
from these and other critical considerations quite 
clear that we have every reason to ascribe the 
final editing of Joshua to a compiler of thé same | 
date as the Deuteronomist: it follows from these | 4 
that_his work was almost confined to following | 
the documents which he had before him, and that . 
he very seldom appears as an independent nar-. y 
rator. ea ~ 

These views are developed with great learning, | 
and ina style of calm logical criticism which is | 
quite a model for theologians ; but for real inte- 
rest and an elaborate investigation of the whole | 
subject the great work of Dr. Colenso will still 
remain the foremost in the English language. | 
Long may he continue to promote the interests’ 
of true Biblical criticism and spiritual religion in| 
opposition to Obscurantism and Traditionalism, 
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ISHOP COLENSO ON PRAYER TO CHRIST. 
‘The following letter from the Bishop of Nat 
speared in the Zimes of Wednesday :— 


Srr,—In a paragraph copied from the Z'mes int 
ie Natal Mercury of the 7th of August, the followin 
ords occur :— 7 

“Tt was always difficult to understand how Dr, Co 
nso could retain his.position in a Church which made) 
ie canonicity of the Pentateuch an article of belief. . 14 

impossible to conceive how he can honestly use th 
iturgy, whereof the foundation-stone is the worship of, 
id prayer to, our Lord.” 

The words of mine to which, no doubt, the above 
ctract refers were contained in a mere scrap out of a 
ivate letter to a friend, hastily written under pressure 
‘a mail and without the remotest idea cf publication. 
s I wish no mistake to exist as to the ground which I 
sve really taken on the question at issne, I request 
ave to reply, as follows, in your columns to the above 
marks, 

First, I recognise fully “the’canonicity of the Pen- 
teuch,” and have never disputed it. 

Secondly, I must demur entirely to the statement that 
ie “ foundation-stone” of the Liturgy of the Church 
England is “the worship of, and prayer to, our 
ord.” ; : 

On the contrary, I have drawn attention to the fact 
nat out of one hundred and eighty collects and prayers 
tained in the Prayer-book, only three or four at 
ost are addressed to our Lord, the others being all ad- 
ressed through Christ to Almighty God. I have said) 
1at there are also ejaculations in the Litany and else- 
here addressed to Christ. But I have shown that the 


heap of 


The Athen#um has the following notice of a re- 
cent work by Mr. Samuel Sharpe, entitled ‘‘Texts 
from the Bible Explained by the help of the 
Ancient Monuments, with a few plans and 


Tlustrations of the Bible from ancient customs and 


‘| manners, as well as from antiquities, monuments, sculp- 


tures, coins, &c., have not been productive of the utility 
which was reasonably expected. Beyond a doubt, the 
‘accumulation of books on the subject has not produced 
a corresponding increase of knowledge. The reader has 
been often mocked with the semblance of instruction, 
and with an array of figures, pictures, ornaments, and 
such like, which please the eye without informing the 
mind. This observation applies tosuch books as Kitto’s 
“ Pictorial Bible,” a work well executed in many respects 
and useful in its day, but overloaded with superfluous 
illustrations; and to Roberts’s ‘‘ Oriental LIllustra- 
tions,” in which, with a very few pictures, a 
miscellaneous remarks is collected, often 
irrelevant. The department has certainly been 
overdone, so that when the actual [gain to our 
better acquaintance with the Bible comes to be 
computed, it seems very small. Such books as Layard’s 
and Lepsius’s are welcome, standing out as they do from 
the common mass, and proceeding from men of ability. 
Mr. Sharpe informs us in his Preface that the illus- 
trations in this volume are argumentative and expla- 
natory, rather than ornamental. The earlier are chiefly 
taken from Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures; the later 
include several coins. A few maps and plans are given. 
Those acquainted with the author’s writings will be pre- 
pared to find distinctive views, not an iteration of 
common opinions ; and a prevailing desire to confine 
himself to such illustrations as explain an obscure 
passage, or prove the truth of the historian’s statement. | 


leaving his individual mark on all he writes. 
sent book isjin harmony with his former works. 
The perusal of the volume, with its hundred and 
sixty illustrations, has yielded us instruction and 
pleasure. It does throw light on various passages of 
Scripture, sometimes as novel as it is unexpected. The 


The pre- 


hole spirit and the general practice of our Liturgy ma- 
ifestly tends to discourage such worship and prayer, 
stead of making it the “ foundation-stone ” of common 
orship. 

I have shown also that our Lord Himself and His 
postles invariably, in a multitude of instances, instruct 
3 to pray to the futher or to God,—to the Triune God, 

may be, but never to the Son, never to the Spirit. It 
ppears, therefore, that the practice in question is not 
ased on scriptural or apostolical authority, but is the 
svelopment of alater age, and has very greatly in- 
eased within the Church of England during the last 
sntury, beyond what (as the Prayer-book shows) was 
1@ rule at the time of the Reformation—chiefly, as L 
slieve, through the use of unauthorised hymns, 


first thought arising from the reading of it is one of re- 
gret that it is too short. Could not the varied know- 


‘ledge and ingenuity of the author have supplied more 


such observations? An example or two will show the 
nature of the work. 

1 Kings xiv. 26. “And he [Shishak] took away the treasures 
of the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the king’s house.” 
After the figure is given, we have this :— 

“ Among a number of figures of captives sculptured 
by Shishank on the walls of the great temple of Kar- 
nak, in Thebes, is the above. Every figure has his arms 
tied behind, and isin part covered with a shield, on 
which is written, in hieroglyphics, his name, or rather 
the name of his country. These figures thus recount 
the conquests of King Shishank over his neighbouring 
enemies, and on this shield is written, ‘ JuDAH-MELUK- 


T have pointed out also that in the authorised Hymn- 
ook of the Church of Scotland there is not a single 
stance of prayers addressed to Christ. 

On the above grounds, while I am prepared to use 
16 Liturgy of the Church of England as it stands, I 
ject to multiplying prayers of this kind in unauthor- 
ed Ilymn-books, beyond what our Church has actually 
anctioned.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Bishopstowe, Natal, Aug. 9. J. W. Navan. 
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feamers have been run to this now famous spot. 
Vithin the last three years the General has re- 
eived presents to the value of from fourteen to 
ixteen thousand francs; agricultural implements 
nd machines by means of which he has raised 
he revenue of his property in the island to an 
mnual sum of three thousand lire, He has re- 
used presents of money and valuables to the 
mount of millions. On the other hand, he has 
eceived the freedom of ninety cities and towns, 
s president of one hundred and twenty societies, 
nd the owner of twenty-one swords of honour, 
leven of which have been awarded to him in 
‘oreign lands; and since the year 1871 five thou-| 
sand complimentary addresses have been forwarded 
(0 the Italian liberator. 


A sTRIKING illustration of the power cf the 
‘‘myriad-minded man” over human kind, irre- 
spective of distinction of race, is afforded by the 
fact that Shakespeare is highly appreciated in 
India, and that the teachers of native youth en- 
courage the study and representation of his works. 
The Bombay Gazette mentions Shakesperian read- 
ings as haying taken place at the Rajcoomer Col- 
lege, Rajkote, at which young native gentlemen 
are educated. A reading of ‘King Richard II.” 
was given there on the 1st of January, at which the 
correct recitation of their parts as Bolingbroke, 
and John of Gaunt by the boys who stood 
first and second in the school list excited general 
surprise and admiration, The shape in which 
Shakespeare’s creations present themselves to the 
Hindoo mind must, perhaps, ever remain a mystery. 
Whether they gain or lose by the unfamiliar cha- 
racter of the minor details of his plays is, how- 


LAND, or the Kingdom of Judah. In this way Shishank 
recorded his conquest of Rehoboam; and this is the 
earliest Egyptian record that has yet been found men- 
.tioning any event in Jewish history. Before this time, 
Egyptian history and the Bible run parallel; the 
Egyptian monuments throw much light on the Jewish 
laws and customs; they help us to understand the 
Bible history ; but they do not, before this, record any 
event mentioned in the Bible. After this time the his- 
tories of the two nations are more closely united.” 

Acts xxiii. 8. “For the Sadducees say that there is no resur- 
rection, neither angel nor spirit; but the Pharisees confess both.” 

From the Egyptian paintings on their mummy-cases 
we learn that in that country these two opinions about 
the resurrection had been both entertained. This picture 
relates to the resurrection of the body by the spirit re- 
turning to it. The other opinion of the resurrection by 
means of an angelic body, without the help of our 
earthly body, is shown in the note on 1 Cor. xv. 44. 
Here the dead man is lying upon a lion-shaped couch, 
bandaged as a mummy, ornamented with paintings. 
The god Anubis, known by his dog’s head, is advancing 
to unwrap the bandages, and thus to allow the body 
to move when life shall return to it. Above is the man’s 
soul, in the form of a bird, with human head and hands. 
It is bringing in one hand the character for Life, and in 
the other the character for Breath. This latter is the sail 
of a ship, thus figurative of Wind. These the soul 
places in the mouth of the mummy at the time of his 


resurrection.” 


BIBLICAL NOTE.—THE BOOK OF JONAH. 

The Inquirer of February 21 contains (p. 120) 
a notice of a forthcoming paper by the Chief 
Rabbi of the Belgian Jews on the Book of Jonah. 
In the opinion which he holds, that it has no his- 
torical character, Iapprehend most Biblical critics 
will agree, who judge such questions without im- 
plicit deference to the distinction of canonical 
and uncanonical books, It.can, however, hardly 
be called a parable ; it is rather a history framed 
with a moral and didactic purpose, Considering 
it, therefore, as a pseudonymous production of 
Jewish literature, we may inquire freely into its 
origin, machinery, and design. 

In the Book of Kings (LI, xiv. 25) the only other 
passage in which ‘ Jonah, the son of Amittai,” is 
mentioned, there is no allusion to any of the events 
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recorded in this book. Possibly, however, we 


may infer from it a reason why this prophet, 


rather than any other of that numerous company, 
should have been chosen. He was a native of 
Gathhepher, a town in the tribe of Zebulon 
(Joshua xix. 13), Githah-hepher in our Bibles. 
Now, Zebulon was pre-eminently the seafaring 
and mercantile tribe of the Jews. Gen. xlix. 13, 
“* Zebulon shall dwell at a haven of the sea; and 
he shall be for a haven of ships; and his border 
shall be unto Zidon.” All the other prophets whose 
birthplace is recorded were natives of inland places. 
The natives of Zebulon must have been familiar 
with the sight of the Phoenician vessels, and the 
fame of their voyages to the furthest point of the 
known world. A prophet was necessary to the 
story, which turns on a prophet’s disobedience to 
a divine command. Jonah declined to go to de- 
liver the message of Jehovah to the people of 
Nineveh, which he thought his mercy and loving- 
kindness would tempt him to revoke (ch. iv. 2), 
and endeavours to hide himself from his face. He 
does not, however, seek concealment in the desert 
or the mountain, but goes down to Joppa, the 
entrepét between Phosnicia and Jerusalem since 
the days of Solomon. Here he finds ‘a ship of 
Tarshish,” Had Tarshish been Tarsus in Cilicia, 
as Josephus (Ant. Jud. ix. 10) alleges, the pro- 
phet’s attempt at evasion would have been a poor 
device. But the general voice of ancient and mo- 


Mr. Sharpe investigates, inquires, aud thinks for himself, |dern geographers makes it to be Tartessus, on the 


‘south-west coast of Spain, the limit of Phoenician 

navigation, in that age naturally conceived of as 
the very end of the world.* What place more 
likely to occur to the prophet’s mind, and there- 
fore more suitable to the author’s purpose, than 
this obscure and distant region? When the Psalm- 
ist (Ps. 139) wishes to express the omnipresence 
of God, and the impossibility of escaping from if, 
this is the very flight which he supposes himself 
to attempt. “If I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me.” 

The storm, the casting of the lot, the confession 
of his offence by Jonah, his consent to be cast into 
the sea that the innocent crew might not perish 
with him, are all in conformity with the notions of 
the time. But the disobedient prophet, who had 
preferred death to the execution of the Divine 
commission, was not to perish in the waves, he 
was reserved for another trial and brought safe to 
land, being swallowed by a huge sea animal. 
One is tempted to think that this part of hisstory 
has been an accretion upon a simpler narrative. 
There is nothing in the poem describing his es- 
cape which implies that he had been in the sto- 
mach of a fish, The expression in chap. ii., v..2, 
“He heard me out of the womb of the grave,” 
(not ‘‘ belly of hell,” as in our translation) is an 
equivalent expression to ‘‘ he rescued me from the 
jaws of death,” and, literally taken, may have 
given rise to the popular story. The poem itself 
pictures to us one who had ‘floated in the deep,” 
now buried under the waves, so as to touch the 
rocky bottom; now entangled among the sea- 
weeds, yet rising again to the surface and escaping 
with life through the efficacy of prayer to Jehovah 
(v. 5, 6,7). There is no hint of his imprisonment, 
and some of the expressions are inconsistent with 
it. It may deserve notice that a similar legend 
prevailed respecting Hercules. Lycophron, in his 
Cassandra (1, 32), gives him the epithet rpuéomepos 
“(of the triple night), and his commentator, 
Tzetzes, says the reason of it was that Neptune 
caused him to be swallowed upin the belly of a 
huge fish (kjros), where he passed three days in 
darkness. We know not, it is true, theage of this 
myth, but neither do we know the age of the book 
of Jonah. In the case of remarkable coincidences 
between heathen and Hebrew traditions, Chris- 
tian apologists have usually supposed the heathens 
to have been the borrowers. Sampson was the 
prototype of Hercules; Jepthah’s daughter of 
Iphigenia in Aulis; Virgil, when he wrote his 4th 
Kiclogue, must have read Isaiah vii, 14 in the 
Greek translation. It is difficult in the present 
case to decide, but I think the reader of the book 
of Jonah must feel that its beauty would be 
greatly improved by the elimination of the portion 
relating to the fisht It may be said that it is 


* The name of Tarsus on Pheenician coins is Tarzz, not 
Tarshish. Joppa was not in the way from the coast of 
Zebulon to Tarsus, nor was the populous and flourishing 
city a likely place to be sought as a hiding-place from 
Jchovah himself. 

+ Joppa was the place where Andromeda was exposed 
to the assaults of a Kiros. 


tigate this interesting question for ‘Nemselves. 
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sanctioned by Matt. xii. 40. But Luke xi, 80-32 
gives quite a different sense to “the sign to the 
men of Nineveh.” ‘The parallel consisted in this, 
that both the ancient prophet and the Son of Man 
called a sinful nation to repentance. When we 
find the statements of two Evangelists differing, 
we are surely at liberty to choose that which com- 
mends itself to our natural feeling and judgment. 
Warned by experience, Jonah no longer attempts 
to evade the mission to Nineveh. How he reached 
that distant capital, how he obtained credence for 
his denunciation, so as to induce the monarch to 
clothe himself in sackcloth, and proclaim a uni- 
versal fast, why Nineveh was selected to furnish 
the moral of the tale, we are not told. We must 
allow a writer of fiction the privilege ‘ quidlibet 
audendi.” He is not bound to concern himself 
-with geographical problems, or historical proba- 
bilities. The Ninevites repented, and were re- 
-prieved. But Jonah had not been cured of his 
evil mind. It touched his honour that his pro- 
’ phecy bad not been fulfilled ; he still hoped, how- 
ever, for its fulfilment, and made himself a booth 
On the east side of the city, that he might watch 
for its destruction. Hizig thinks it a superfluous 
thing for God to make a gourd grow up in order 
to shelter him. But its sudden growth and sud- 
den decay are essential to the moral of the story. 
Besides, Jonah might be glad to exchange the 
stifling heat of a booth for the freshening shade 
of a leafy plant, such as the Aikiww ot Jonah 
was, if Celsius is right in supposing it to be the 
Palma Christi. Hiller, in his Hierophyticon, 
makes the gourd cover the roof of the booth, and 
so yield a grateful shade— 
 Floruit et tuguri contexit culmina vatis 
Et contra solem gratior umbra fuit.” 


The prophet was “exceedingly glad of the 
shade,” but his selfishness was to meet with a 
severe rebuke. A worm gnawed the root of the 
plant; the sun beat on his head and he wished to 
die. A pointed and yet kindly rebuke was ad- 
ministered to him by God. “Then said the Lord, 
Thou hadst pity on the gourd, for which thou 

~hadst not laboured neither madest it to grow; 
which came up ina night (Heb. ‘ which was the 
son of a night)’ and perished in a night, (‘the son 
of a night,’) and should not I spare Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than fourscore thou- 
sand persons that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left hand; and also much 
cattle ?” 

Jonah has been taught a double lesson, not to 
decline the execution of God’s commands, and not 
to allow selfish feelings to interfere with the mani- 
festations of his merciful nature. The purpose 
of the book which bears his name is lofty and 
‘benevolent, and it is an interesting specimen of 
what may. be called the mediavad literature of the 
Hebrews, that which belongs to the period be- 
tween the return of the Captivity, and the rise 
of Hellenism, as exhibited in the Apocrypha. 
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THE AGE OF THE LEVITIGAL LAW, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— Dr. Kuenen does me an honour by his letter 
criticising my reasons for supposing that the priestly 
ceremonial laws in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers 
were written during the latter half of the Jewish 


Monarchy, and not after the Captivity, It is a sub- || 


ject which does not admit of absolute proof, and we 
must be contented with a balance of probabilities. | 
In reply to Dr. Kuenen, however, I must remark that 
I cannot accept his translation and explanation of 
2 Kings xii, 5, where I render the words “ current 
money for each man, the money for souls, or head- 
money of his taxation,” and understand them with 
the Chronicler, as a direct reference to the poll-tax 
of half a shekel, the atonement money of Deut. xxx 
11-16, In my former letter 1 did not point to the} 
impoverished state of the country, and the fallen | 
state of the priesthood after the return from cap. 
uvity; but those circumstances seem to me to make 
it improbable that the costly ceremonial law could!) 
have been y..¢” put forward for the first time, although 
With pious zea; (bey made many efforts to revive it, 
but usually in a less costly way. 
I hope Dr. Kuenen’s letter ¥!!1 lead many to inyes- |’ 
i 
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1} ch Holy, holy, holy,” as they veil their faces before the anxious to leave undefined, the mysteries of the 


\ | worshipping spirits (for that is the exact meaning of } stand, or doctrines which in no wise affect salvation, 
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all Christian preaching, the enforcement. by 
suasion of the highest moral and spiritual truth 
connection with the heart and life, ‘* Prayer a) 
Natural Law,” delivered before the University of: 
Cambridge about a year ago, discusses some of) 

Dr. Perowne was lately Vice-Principal of St.| the difficulties raised by Professor Tyndall andj) 
David's College, Lampeter, and’ these sermons, | ther writers of the same school, and advocates 
preached chiefly in the College Chapel, and on | rational and spiritual views very much in hares 
special occasions in Llandaff Cathedral, will no|™ony with our own. ‘The liberal and enlightened) 
doubt be highly acceptable to the alumni of the{tone of the preacher is especially seen in another’ 
Church College in Wales, at whose request they | Sermon, in which he refers with marked approval 
are published, and to whom they are dedicated. | to recent changes in University education, and) 

They are not particularly profound, and we con- eloquently depicts the encouraging prospects for 
fess that we are not among those who think that] the future. The following passage is written in 
compositions intended to be delivered to a more | the spirit of true Christian conservativism which | 
or less popular audience ought to be particularly | tecouciles the claims of the old and the new :—_ 
profound, or that the pulpit is the fitting place for] If our work is not merely to be @ routine work, i 
thé discussion of those deeper speculative problems | it is to be a living work, if it is to influence others, if’ 
which require the thoughtful attention of the stu-| this University is to be a centre whence shall flow 
dent in the class-room and the library. But these forth the rich and varied streams of intellectual and - 
sermons are better than mere philosophical essays ; | of spiritual life, if it is in the only true and real 
without possessing the brilliancy of I’. W. Robert-| sense to be abreast of the age, if it is to meet the 
son, or the rushing eloquence of Canon Liddon, | wants and requirements of each fresh generation, if 
or the subtle beauty of J. H. Newman, they are | here every true and honest worker may look for help 
calm, thoughtful discussions of some of those per-| and sympathy and encouragement, if our national } 
manent questions of the spiritual life which never | education and our national Christianity are to be 
become old or obsolete. They are characterised | bound up inseparably with our University life, then 
throughout by a tone of liberality which pro- | this will not be bythe jealous preservation of old 
nounces no censure upon differing judgments, forms from which the spirit is evaporated, this will 
even while firmly maintaining individual convic- | not be by the servile copying of the deeds or words | 
tions of the truth, and by a spirit of fairness and] of those who have gone before us; it will be, it can” 
candour which honestly states the difficulties which | only be, through the power of the spirit resting upon | 
may not always be fully solved. ‘The practicul| us, enabling us to make use of the new forms and | 
sermons, such as those on ‘The Secret of Consist- | the new opportunities which are our heritage, 
ency,” ‘* The Folly of Mocking at Sin,” “The| In the sermon preached during the meeting of 
Sympathy of Christ,” and ‘‘ Christian Progress,” |the Royal Agricultural Society in Oardiff Dr. | 
are earnest and devout, and full of fine thoughts,|Perowne must have startled not a few of his |} 
expressed in a clear and unpretending style. The} Orthodox hearers when he quoted, with approval, — 
following passage from the sermon on “ The Ever-| the saying of a great writer that ‘ the fall was fi i 
lasting Life” is a good illustration of the writer’s gigantic step in the progress of mankind ;” for if | 
best thoughts :— |it was a shock to the moral nature it was a deve- | 

But, again, life is action, and the everlasting life | lopment of the intellect, and brought with it the | 
will be a life of action. It is true that in one strik- | struggle out of which comes all that is noblest in 
ing passage of Scripture this life is spoken of as a|man. It is no unmitigated evil, then, according | 
life of rest, the keeping of a perpetual Sabbath. | to the popular theory that man should have been | 
“There remaineth, therefore,” says the author of| driven out of an ignoble Paradise, and doomed to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘there remaineth,” as| eat his bread in the sweat of his brow ; for, as the | 
still future, a keeping of Sabbath (caSBaripuds) for | preacher points out, it is good that labour should | 
the people of God?’ And certainly compared with| be ennobled by the perpetual effort to improve; | 
this, our feverish state, the life to come will be alife| it is good that the inventive faculties should be | 
of rest—rest from sorrow, rest from suffering, rest | Sharpened by the constant demand for better im- | 
from conflict, rest from doubt and anxiety, from | plements and readier methods of cultivation, and | 
pain and weariness, and, above all, rest from sin,|ib is good that the busy brain and skilful hand | 
But rest without action is monotonous ; such a rest | Should be engaged in multiplying the means and | 
is more irksome than toil, And yet, my brethren, | the facilities of subduing the earth that it may 
in all the representations of the future life with which | give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater, | 
we commonly meet, how rarely will you find any|‘‘ All these things are good, for all these things — 
place given to action! The popular theology repre-| are the gifts of God.” " 
sents heaven as a place of perpetual worship; the} The sermon on “The Vatican Council” is a | 
redeemed will have crowns on their heads and harps} fine contrast of the pretensions of papal infalli- — 
in their hands, and join for ever in the aathems of| bility with the spirit of true Protestantism and | 
praise which fill“ the jasper courts of the everlasting | the later Councils of the Church with the spirit 
dwelling.” This is the only sense in which we are|of the first Apostolic Council, the great principle | 
to keep eternal Sabbath above, Two lines of a well} was laid down, “It seemed good to the Holy 
known hymn describe the home of the blessed as a} Ghost and tous to lay upon you no greater burden 
placo— : than these necessary things ;” upon which Dr, 

“ Where congregations ne’er break up, Perowne well remarks :— i | 

And Sabbaths have no end.” 2 4 “ No greater burden than these necessary things,’ © 

T confess that does not seem to me to be a very} Memorable words! It is impossible to read such a 
true or a very desirable description of heaven, for it] sentence as that and not to admire the spirit in 
leaves a large and essential part of our nature wholly} which it is framed. Tt is a spirit of the largest — 
unsatisfied, Nor do I believe that there. is but one | toleration. Its object is not to exclude, but to com- 
mode of worship. I believe that we may worship] prehend; not to natrow, but to make as wide as 
God in doing his will as well as in joining the} possible the terms of admission into the Church, 
prayers and praises of the great congregation, And|« We will not impose a yoke upon you, we will only 
i cannot think that the whole condition of our exist- lay upon you these necessary things. Purity of life 
ence will be completely changed, our very nature not | we hold to be the first thing; questions of ritual we 
only transformed, but unmade, when we enter into| hold to be of no importance whatever,”—that was the 
our heavenly rest. Our occupations may be differ- spirit of the decree. 
ent, but all occupations will not be atan end. If we Well would it have been for the Church if all her 
are to argue at all from the analogy of Scripture,} councils had acted in the same spirit. But of too 
there can be no doubt upon this point. What is the | many it would be truer to say, that their object h 
heavenly rest now? What is the rest of the angelic: been not to comprehend but to exclude. The Church ~ 
host? Cherubim and seraphim do indeed cry,/has too often been curious to define, rather than 
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awful majesty in which they stand, but they have] faith, more eager to make heretics than to acknow- 
wings, and they have feet, as servants ever ready to ledge believers, ready to make men “ offenders for a 
do the will of Him who sitteth upon the throne. word,” anathematising them because they do not ac- 
And of the angels we read that they are not only cept the terms of a creed which they cannot under- 


tae word) joining in the liturgy of the temple above, | Tf in some instances, as in the case of the Arian con- 
praising God in anthem and song, but that they are] troversy, great truths have been distinctly acknow- 
“sent forth to minister unto them which shall be ledged, inscribed as it were for ever on the pillars 
heirs of salvation.” of the Church, that whoso runneth may read, too 

The sermons delivered on various occasions of | often the council has been the battle-field for dis. 
public interest are, of course, more elaborate, | putes as frivolous as they were vexatious, the arena 
while they never lose sight of the great object of | of the bitterest polemics, the source of decisions 
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sertainly never came from the spirit of Him 
«the Author of peace and concord.” That 
hism by which the Eastern Church was rent 
he Western is the most striking and the most 
instance of the wretched intolerance with 
ecclesiastical history abounds. For one word, 
not found in the ancient creeds, and not bind- 
yon any conscience of man, the Church of 
which boasts of its title of Catholic, forced the 
n Church into a breach which has never been 
. The history of our own Church, alas, is not 
om like scandals, How many of our Noncon- 
t brethren might have been retained within 
mmunion if our bishops and our clergy had 
nore careful to act in the spirit of the apostolic 
if instead of fastening on points of difference 
ad sought for points of agreement, if instead 
ng eager to impose a yoke too heavy to be 
they had desired only to lay upon their doubt- 
ethren those necessary things, which pertained 
and godliness, Many a council doubtless has 
d for itself the same Divine illumination. 
a one has been ready to usethe language of 
<t, “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
ut in what other council shall we find that 
unity which is the most blessed fruit of the 
Where is the council of whose decrees it 
, said, as it was of this first council in Jerusa- 
« Which when they had read, they rejoiced for 
nsolation ?” 
he end of the volume are two academical 
tions on *‘Abraham’s Sacrifice” and the 
at Messianic Prophecy” in Isaiah viii.-ix. 
ormer successfully clears-up some of the 
difficulties which have been felt respecting 
reatly misunderstood narrative in Genesis. 
stter interprets the prophecy of a child who 
i be born in the age of Hezekiah as a Mes- 
prophecy, and applies to Christ the incon- 
s titles ‘Everlasting Father,” ‘‘ Mighty 
The writerr, howeve, candidly states that 
y interpretation of the passage has been 
by such high authorities as Luther, Grotius, 
ius and others, and that “it is not fair to 
ywn an interpretation as the offspring of un- 
which is really supported by very weighty 
ot authorities.” 
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view he took, and he was successful in withst j 
Mr. Johnson’s policy favouring the re-admis y 
- | the Southern States on easy terms; but bette 
r b| sels have, happily, since prevailed in most 
though not universally, We need not refer at, 
(the Zimes says) to his influence in recongili ; 
Governments of the United States and the § 
Kingdom, It is, perhaps, better not to touch|;, 
casions of differeuces so recent that resentme » 
easily revive when they are recalled. Let us } 
remember that strong impulse for good whic § 
drew hin, after the enthusiasm of youth may 1ij 
posed to have passed, from the refined pleasys 
a studious life to oppose a great national wron) 
which remained, through many uberrations anc 
weaknesses, his guiding principle even to the 
RELIGIOUS RIOTING. 
‘s Religious rioting, says the Daily News, see} 
be in fashion at present, both in Europe and in, 
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stage mets WF 


bn tee , x | At Treves a Roman Catholic Seminary has 
eae ‘ closed by order of the authorities, and the mol 
taken up the cudgels for the professors. At Bi 
a translation of Washington Irving’s “ Life o| 
homet” has been published by a Parsee, and) 


Mine: 


passages in the volume haying got to the ears . 
Mahomedans, the latter have proceeded to a 
the Prophet by mobbing the Parsees. There; 
enmities so long-lived and apparently so inde 
tible as those of rival faiths; and especially be 
adherents of an old faith and seceders to a ney 
or to one older still, We are too apt to imagini 
religious animosity is only to be seen in perff 
in Ulster, and that the Orangeman and the Pay 
the North of Ireland have no counterparts in 
other corner of the globe in these enlightened d 
.| comparative theology,” and philosophical toler 
: ,| or indifference. The Parsees at Bombay, it 8 
ee are inclined to complain of the attitude of the 
Government in the recent riots; and, it would ; 
with more reason than the Orangemen comple 
not being permitted to stir the angry passior 
their Roman Catholic neighbours, and their Ri 
Catholic neighbours complain of not being 
ciently protected from their Orange brethren wh 
whole province is under arms to keep the peace 
free discussion of the claims of the Prophet o 
certainly to be possible under English rule, 
Parsees pushed concession to its extreme li 
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gives the following ingenious explanation 


Save OBSCURE T. ae ‘ t Te 
“An Bast-Wnd Viear? writing ti e Spectator, 


of two. 


certainly, perhaps in fowr, of the most ancient and 
important uncial MSS., dating from the fourth.cen- 
tury to the sixth, the earliest times to which we-can 


go back with this kind of evidence. Nor can it be 


‘| difficult and often misunderstood passages of the held that the stop in all these MSS. is not a prima 


Be 


i 
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2! New Testament :— 


i{version is, ‘she shall be saved through the. child. 


i} that I am not acquainted with a single authority who 


“|econtained’ in that chapter, the first temptation 


| matter of “ robbery.” 


His contained either in the Authorised Version, or in 


\in the only way in which Salvation can beco: 


‘In your notice in the Spectator of July 6 of a 


if ‘Revised English Bible,” the reader’s attention is 


directed to the following passages, amongst others, 
of the New Testament,—Philippians ii, 6, and I. 
Timothy ii. 15, and I should be obliged by you 

allowing me to say a few words about them. Of the: 
former, the Revision noticed by you gives the fol-’ 
lowing alternative translation in the ‘margin, 
thought not his being equal with God a thing to, 
be held fast,” while in the rendering of the latter’ 
the definite article is introduced, and the proposed ' 


bearing.” Of course, every intelligent reader of 
your columns is aware of the fact that both of these 
verses haye called forth, in successive generations, 
vast piles of commentaries; but still it seems to me| 


has simply told us that the light which renders both) 
passages alike transparent, is to be found in Gene- 
sis iii. According to the grand legendary symbolism 


promised equality with God ; ‘* Ye shall be as Gods.” 
By this temptation the Second man was assailed, as 
no one ever was or could be ; but he crushed the Ser- 
pent beneath his feet, choosing to wait for his 
kingdom, instead of regarding it as a possession 
which he must at all hazards snatch at, or make a 
And because of his ‘‘ mind ” 
of infinite patience, humility, obedience, and faith 
in the eternal purpose of love to the world, God hath 
highly exalted him. By some such interpretation I 
would replace the gloss on St. Paul’s words, which 


the marginal amendment of this new revision. 2. 
What special significance the editor of the ‘‘ Revised 
Bible” would wish us to attach to the fact that the 
original Greek, in I. Tim. ii, 15,speaks of ‘‘ the child- 
bearing,” I do not know; but to me, who can.only| 
claim to be a Dayus, and not an Gdipus in critical) 
matters, it has long seemed that, as in the former | 
instance, the Apostle was, in his hurried, abrupt, | 
and allusive style, taking for granted, at least 
amongst his Hebrew readers, an acquaintance 
with the story of the Fall. No doubt, in the 
portion of his writings now under consideration, 
he seems to be, as an old Scotch lady once said 
to me, when speaking of St. Paul, ‘‘ very sair on 


manu ; for in two (A and C) it is unquestionably as 
old as the MS., because in each case there is not 
‘only the stop but a’ space, left between the letters to 
make room for it. In ‘the case of B this degree of 
certainty’ cannot be claimed; but, nevertheless, 
‘Tischendorf thinks some of' thé stops in this manu- 
‘script are from the first hand; and there is, I believe, 
no reason why this in Rom, ix. 5 may not be one of 
them. \At any rate, the stop in B must have an 
antiquity of many centuries at the lowest. 


- Thave fully allowed that the testimony of most of 
the Fathers is in favour of the received construction 
of the verse. It could scarcely be otherwise ; for no 
doubt the Greek may be so construed. But, just 
as a modern believer in the deity of Christ, like Dr. 
Sanday or Canon Farrar, would be expected, and is 
found in fact, and as a matter of course, to accept 
‘and defend the Authorised pointing, so it was with 
the Fathers. They all believed that Christ was the 
incarnate Logos. ‘To them, therefore, he was God 
or @ God) in the sense in which the Logos was God 
(as it was to Philo, long before Paul wrote). It was 
easy, therefore, for the Fathers and quite an obvious 
course to understand these words as saying that 
‘Christ was (by appointment) ‘ God over all, blessed 
for‘ ever.” But what is this testimony of theirs 
worth, as evidence of the teaching of Christ, or of 
Paul? To me it is worth very little indeed, unless 
we are to regard the Fathers as infallible, which no 
one who knows anything about them will be likely to 
do. Moreover, let it not be forgotten that the Logos 
idea was not of Christian origin. 
Greek speculation, as is well known, and beyond 
dispute. Is it not then strange, and passing strange, 
that anyone should in these days be contented to 
receive it as if it were a matter of Divine revelation ? 
—that anyone should be contented to receive a mere 
outcome of ancient Greek philosophy as the central 
and most characteristic doctrine of the Christian 
Gospel ? Wise me Bema 10 
~~ Qne other questiou occurs to me. If the testi- 
mony of the Fathers as to the interpretation of this 
verse be so important as Dr. Sanday and Canon 
Farrar represent, why do they, nevertheless, speak 
with so much hesitation as to the construction of 
the words 2. Why do they not follow the guidance 
of the Fathers more decidedly than they do? Both 
of them’speak with evident reserve, Dr. Sanday 


the women.” But he qualifies, as was so character- 
istic of him, his apparent ungallantry, by a saving 
clause, though it is very elliptically worded. The 
train of his thinking in the passage before us would 
appear to have been somewhat like this :—God wills 
good to all men, and therefore let us pray for all 
men, in accordance with his will. But let men 


telling us frankly that the arguments for and 
against do not seem to warrant a positive and dog- 
matic conclusion either way;.and, Canon Farrar 
virtually assenting to the same statement ;—al- 
though both, notwithstanding, as Trinitarians, and 
like the Fathers of old, under the influence of their 
Logos philosophy, persist in applying the words to 


(rod Gvdpas) pray, not women. Let these be pro- 
minent not by their words, but by their character,— 
even by the modesty of their apparel. When woman 
came to the front she was “‘ deceived,” and fell. But 
her fall was not final, Penalty, especially in the 
matter of child-bearing, was appointed for her, but 
(and here, that there may be no misapprehension 
of his meaning, he suddenly adopts the plural num- 
ber, and says) nevertheless, notwithstanding the woes | 
denounced on the sex, they shall be saved, and saved | 
me 

the portion of man or woman,—by ‘ faith,” by 
“ charity,” by ‘‘ holiness,” by ‘ sobriety.” 
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ROMANS IX. 5. 
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* Sm,—In your remarks on the “ Expositor ” for |: 


May, in the last Inquirer, you quote some words of 
Dr. Sanday, referring to my short article on the 
above verse in the same number of that periodical. 
The words quoted are to the effect that the parti- 
culars I’ have given respecting the punctuation 
found in certain MSS. “ add quite infinitesimally to 
the weight of the reasoning on the side for which 
they are quoted.” In reply I would beg your readers 
to observe that this is the assertion of one who is 
too much interested as a witness, and too much 
committed to’ a foregone conclusion, and who ap- 
pears even to have missed the point of the evidence 
on which he comments. I say this with the utmost 
respect for Dr. Sanday, but I apprehend that, in 
his remarks upon my paper, he (followed by the 
Inquirer) has failed, perhaps by my own fault, to 
gee the real force and purpose of the evidence which 
I brought forward. FO SEA GMs 

‘Let me briefly explain. It has been commonly 
stated, even by such authorities as Dr. Liddon (fol- 
lowed in effect by Canon Farrar), that a full stop 
‘after Christ in the verse in question is a modern 
innovation, and therefore possessed of little or no 


}) British Museum, a full stop occurs in the same 


Christ,—thus making him ‘‘ God over all,” by what, 

on their own showing, is only, in this case, a small 

amount of probability ! G. Vancn Smirz, 
May LU, 

Little light has been hitherto derived from the 
ancient manuscripts of the New Testament. 
These, it is well known, contain very few stops, 
and not only so, but they do not separate the 
words from one another. Thus, in this verse, 
the text runs, TOKATASAPKAOQN. It is, con- 
sequently, sometimes a little uncertain how a 
sentence should be read, and what kind of a stop 
should be introduced. In the present case, a very 
important difference of meaning arises according 


{as one stop or another is used after the word 


capka (flesh). The editors of ancient New Tes- 
tament texts have not always been careful to re- 
| present such stops as do exist in the manuscripts, 
‘and it occurred to the writer to examine such of 
the most ancient codices as he could gain access 
to, with the special view of ascertaining how this 
verse is pointed. The following are the results :— 

(1.) The Vatican manuscript (B), at Rome, has 
astop after the word odpka exactly the same in 
appearance, as the point following the word 
“Amen,” at the end of the verse, thus 3APKA- 
OGN. There is no space, however, between the 
letters A and O to indicate that the original 
writer intended a point to stand there. Never- 
theless, as the ink of the stop and of the letters 
is apparently the same, it is very probable that 
the stop is in this case a prima manu ; and ac- 
cording to Tischendorf many of the stops in this 
manuscript are so. 

(2). In the Alexandrine manuscript (A) in the 


place; and not only a stop but a small space, to 
make room for it, thus: ZAPKAOQN. ‘The 


colour of this stop is exactly the same as that of } 


the adjoining letters, a faded brown, indicating 


It is a product of | 


| (@.) In the Codex Ephraemi (C), which the 
| writer had recently an opportunity of examin- 
ing in the Bibliothéque Nationale, at Paris, the 
same stop occurs, only it is not a point buta 
little cross (x), such as elsewhere occurs in this 
manuscript. ‘There is also a small space, leaving 
room for the cross. This latter may not be from 
the original hand, but the space must be so, and 
it appears likely that originally there was only a 
point where now the cross is; such as is found 
after some words in the same immediate context 
in this manuscript. 

Whether the Sinai Manuscript (Aleph), one of 
|the four reputedly oldest MSS. of the New 

Testament, contains the same stop, the writer is 

unable to say. The fac-simile published by 
| Tischendorf represents neither stop nor space. 

But this is not conclusive against the existence 
| of a point in the original, seeing that the editors 
of fac-similes have not been always careful to re- 
present the stops, as in the case of the fac-simile 
of the Vatican B by Vercellone. Possibly, some 
reader of these words may have the opportunity 
of inspecting the original (Aleph) in the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether the stop exists or not in 
this manuscript. 

It is needless to add that the translations of 
Jowett and Davidson, as well as the critical 
remarks of Winer, Meyer and other more 
recent scholars are greatly confirmed by the 
heretofore unnoticed presence of this stop in the 
three great and ancient manuscripts above re- 
ferred to Woide, it should be added, in his 
fac simile edition of the Alexandrine, has given 
the stop, though (in the copy which the writer 
recently inspected) he has given it in an imper- 
fect kind of way, and not exactly in the position 
which it holds in the manuscript. 8. 


; 
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| MAy I add a few words to the paper on 
“Romans ix. 5,” inserted in the Inquirer of the 
7th September last ? I am reminded by a friend 
that Professor Ezra Abbott, in his edition of 
‘Norton’s “Statement of Reasons,” 1856, has an 
elaborate note, in which he speaks of the pre- 
sence of a stop after odpxa in the Codex Alex- 
andrinus (A), and in the Codex Ephraemi (C). 
The Vatican (B) he leaves it to be inferred is 
without the stop—which, as I pointed out, is not 
the case. I will also take this opportunity of ex- 
plaining the sense in which I used the words 
* heretofore unnoticed.” This was only in refer- 
ence to the statement of evidence in the critical 
|editions; and this should have been more care- 
fully expressed, seeing that the presence of a stop 
in C is noticed by Tischendorf. But this editor, 
although he gives a stop in his text, does not 
appear to do soon manuscript authority. In- 
deed, he expressly excludes A and B from among 
the few MSS. which he mentions as containing 
a stop. Dr. Liddon (“ Bampton Lectures,” vi., 
iv., 2) is, of course, strangely wrong in stating 
that the earliest manuscripts which contain this 
punctuation are two cursives of the twelfth cen- 
tury.—G. V.S. 


‘fhe kev. Dr. GreLLows, the chairman of the com- 
iittee, read a short paper to this general purport :— 
‘hat the corner-stone of the Unitarian body, as dis- 
‘nguished from other ecclesiastical bodies, must continue 
? be liberty of thought; and. that the denomination 
guld unite only on a platform broad enough to sustain 
1e whole brotherhood who claimed the name and faith. 
hat undoubtedly it was indispensable to our success as 
visible and organised body, to agree on some symbol, 
* expression of Christian belief, which, without being 

forced on anybody, or made a condition of fellowship 
and communion, should furnisha rallying-ery, and articu- 
jate the belief of the largest possible number of existing 
Unitarians, as well as crystallise the ideas now in solution 
n millions of American minds, on the subject of the 
Christian faith. He maintained that a statement might 

e made so broad, so strong, and so simple, as to furnish 
at least a body of doctrines to which the right and left 
ings of our denomination could feel themselves both 

honestly and heartily attached, and brought through its 
mediation into a close approximation with each other. 
(That while it was not supposed to be the object of the 
Convention to settle doctrine or discuss differences, but 
rather to assume the existence of a common agree- 
ment upon vital points, and act upon il in the further- 
jance of practical measures, yet it was unquestionably 
of pressing importance to find some large expression of 
the idea, and the faith we all profess, which we could all 
jagree to maintain in the sense in which we severally 
‘accepted it, formally recognising the impossibility of de- 
‘fining the precise sense of any of the most pregnant 
land precious words in religious use. He maintained 
that it would be impossible to run any line through the 
Unitarian body, or the faith of the body, which would 
not leave equal worth, ability, sincerity, and practical 
Christianity on either side of it; nor could we cut off 
any portion of the body, or any school of it, without 


that letters and stop are from one original hand, 
which of course the occurrence of the little space | 


. Word ought to marry one who is not eminently gracious, 


Moyes ow 
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‘THE INQUIRER. 


clergyman?” If the latter, the Psalter must be at once 
revised, and “Unhappy is the priest” inserted in the 
place of “ Happy is the man.” Justice might be met 
by each marrying clergyman entering into a bond to 
spend annually ten pounds more in parochial charities 
for each child born, or every parsonage might be pro 
vided with an open well in the neighbourhood of the 
children’s garden. Perhaps a married clergyman might 
be eligible for a benefice if he would limit himself to one 
child for every hundred a year above five hundred, so 
long as the wants of the parish were not above the 
average, and he should at any rate make the stipulation 
with his wife which Baxter made with the lady who was 
about to marry him—* that she require no part of his 
time which should be given to his ministerial duties.” 
If an Anglican clergyman would set about marriage in 
the discreet and provident manner in which Thomas 
Olivers, an early Welsh Methodist, chose his wife, he 
might be allowed to marry. Thomas first inquired of 
himself whether he was called upon to marry at that 
time, and the spirit answered clearly in the affirmative, 
Then he asked, what sort of person; for young people 
are wont to consider their own foolish inclination in this 
matter, rather than reason and the will of Providence. 
First, she must have gtace, for no preacher of God’s 
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the miseries that accompany privation of the benefits 
and pleasures of civilisation. Tf by abstaining from an 
exhibition of the pain one endures one were sure of re-~ 
lieving it, then would indifference be wise and admir= 
able; but as the venting of emotion has by generations 
of experience been found to alleviate the intensity of 
suffering, a pretended disregard of human ills deserves 
the discredit that attaches to every other kind of hy- 
pocrisy. What can be more ludicrous and more deserving 
of laughter than the anecdote of Epictetus as preserved 
by Origen? The philosopher’s lez was tortured by 

his master, whereupon our philosophic slave quietly 
contented himself with remarking, ‘' You will break ny 
leg;” and when his anticipation was presently fulfilled, 
he added, in the same tone, “ Did I not tell you so?” 
Yet such behaviour has been admired and applauded by 
other wise intelligent men. If, however, it is admitted that 
some credit is due to those who suppress the exhibition of 
natural instinct, what can be said in favour of men who 

spend their life in poverty and involuntary seclusion from 

the happiness that may be within their reach, in order 

to prepare themselves for the contingent ills that may 

be in store for them? We know that an army is occa- 

sionally sent down to winter in miserable huts, that it 

may thereby be disabled by rheumatism and other dis- 

tempers, 80 as to be enabled to bear, from custom, those 

ills if ever necessity should arise, But it is a Govern- 

ment and not a board of philosophers that gives the 

order, A Whig and a Stoic were never conyertible 

terms, 


Secondly, she must haye tolerable good common sense, 
for a Methodist preacher in particular, who travels into 
all parts and sees such a variety of company, ought not 
to take a fool with him. Thirdly, “as I knew the 
warmth of my own temper, I concluded that a wise 
and gracious God would not choose a companion for me 
who would throw oil, but rather water, upon the 
fire. Fourthly, I judged that, as I was connected with 
@ poor people, the will of God was that whoever I 
married should have a small competency, to prevent her 
being chargeable to any.” <A certain Miss Green 
Seemed to meet all these requirements: he opened his 
mind to her, consulted Mr, Wesley, and married her ; 
and having “‘in this affair consulted reason and the will 
of God so impartially, had abundant reason to be 
thankful ever after.” The “fourthly” of Thomas 
Olivers is a useful hint. If all clergymen would en-~ 
gage to marry Miss Greens, with a comfortable little 
competency, the parish charities might be fed instead of 
being starved. But, of course, if “ A Celibate ” could 
persuade patrons not to benefice men with families, his 
own chances of preferment would: be very much in- 
creased, so we advise him by all means to go in for 
celibacy, pure and simple, as the sole qualification for a 
rector or a vicar. It is as if a fascinating young 
preacher with red hair were to suggest, that no one 
should receive promotion but awakening clerics, with 
auburn locks, Itreadsrather like one word for celibacy 
and two for himself, 


The Pall Mall Gazette, in an article on the Tn- 
correctness of the Authorised Version,” pronounceg 
strongly in favour of Biblical Revision :— 

Certainly our learned clergy must entertain very queer 
theories as to their professional duties, or must carry 
their theories out in practice in a fashion queerer still. 
They believe, or profess to believe, the original Scrip- 
tures to be, or to contain, with perfect fidelity, the in- 
spired Word of God. They believe, or profess to 
believe, that on the true comprehension and the unre- 
served acceptance of this Word by their flocks depends 
the salvation—that is, the condition for all eternity—of 
each soul committed to their charge. Yet in the face 
of these tenets and professions they habitually use and 
resolutely defend a translation of those Scriptures 
which they know, admit, and at times openly proclaim 
to be in many important particulars inaccurate and un- 
faithful, often to miss the sensa of the original, often 
to confuse if, sometimes actually to misrepresent and 
reverse it ; and moreover to be not unfrequently so ob- 
Scure and unintelligible as to place nearly insurmount- 
able obstacles in the way of the acceptance by ordinary 
understandings and average moral natures of the many 
doctrines which they yet maintain it is 80 essential to 
receive with absolute welcome and submission. 

In saying this—which May seem strong and startling 
to say—we are merely repeating what the most learned 
and orthodox diyines of our Church have said over and 
over again, and what is now perfectly notorious to every 
one whose knowledge of Greek or Hebrew,. or whose ac- 
quaintance with Biblical criticism, is even rudimentary, 
We have even been careful to employ the precise expres- 
sions which haye been used by the most competent and 
respected authorities. Thus Bishop Ellicott’ speaks of 
the Authorised Version with enthusiasm as not only ‘a 
noble one,” but as ‘ the best translation in the world.” 
Yet he himself thinks it desirable to publish a fresh 
translation of the Epistle to the Galatians; in which, 
however, he tells us that he should not dream of de- 
parting from theAuthorised Version except where it was 
“incorrect, inexact, insuflicient, or obscure.” Now, how 
many times does the reader fancy that the bishop finds 
it mecessary to correct the received translation on one or 
other of these grounds in the course of this short epistle ? 
The whole epistle contains only 149 yerses; yet Dr. 
Ellicott finds 252 cases, or nearly two in each yerse, in 
which the Authorised Version needs correction, either 
as inaccurate, inadequate, or obscure. Canon 
Wordsworth, who, if not very wise, is admittedly 
very orthodox, has proclaimed similar inaccuracies in 
reference to the Apocalypse. Dean Alford Says the 
same thing in regard to the New Testament as a whole. 
Numbers of eminent divines—Dr, Vaughan, Mr. How- 
son, Dr. Stanley, and others—haye made similar 
admissions by implication (and often indeed in distinet 
words) by undertaking new versions of particular books 
of Scripture. The Quarterly Review (which is nothing 
if it be not orthodox) specifies 1,237 passages in one 
gospel, and 1,089 in another, in which the Authorised 
Version fails in conveying fully and accurately the 
sense of the original. And another equally eminent 
periodical, on the authority of an equally competent 
critic, if our memory does not mislead us, stated that 
nearly 1,100 cases were known in which the authorised 
translation either gaye the sense of the original very 
imperfectly, or made it absolutely unintelligible, or 
missed it completely, or gave the exact opposite of it, or 
followed a corrupt, incomplete, or interpolated Greek ver- 
sion, Yet, in the face of these now notorious and admit- 
ted facts, the English Church, in the persons of its most 
influential dignitaries and an overwhelming majority of 
its members, not only persistently neglects, but obsti- 
nately refuses, to furnish the nation with a correct 
and trustworthy yersion of that great original text 
which they proclaim to be the sacred and inspired 


— 


The Reader, in reviewing a recent translation of 
“‘ Epictetus,” by Mr. T. W. Higginson, formerly 
Unitarian Minister of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and afterwards the distinguished colonel of one of 
the negro regiments in the war, has the following 
remarks on “ Stoicism ” :-— 


Stoicism has always been the most popular of* philo- 
sophies. The names of its most celebrated professors 
are well known, and have become favourite phrases 
with amateur moralists; its essential tenets are familiar 
to the common ear as household words; its doctrines, 
moreover, are really pretty well understood by those 
who have but the most hazy notions of the object and 
method of the other schools, There is nothing esoteric 
to be mastered; no mysterious symbols to be explained ; 
acolytes are experts. So practical and practicable, in 
deed, are the principles of the school, and so clearly 
deyeloped have they been, as well in the lives of 
eminent disciples as in their writings, that even the 
general reader, to whose happiness pouring over the 
printed page has become a habit and a luxury as indis- 
pensable as tobacco or a House of Commons, will be found 
by accurate inquiry to be better Acquainted with their 
tendency than he is with the aim and Scope of any other 
philosophy, past or present. Stoicism is founded on a 
very pretentious theory of human life, and has conse- 
juently numbered amongst its followers such opposite 
characters as great orators, eminent Red Indians, effe- 
ninate Asiatic kings, and English Essayists. Men have 
ven been Stoics unconsciously, and memory of them 
1a8 been industriously kept alive in books andin speeches 
y admirers of the system. But it is the disciple by 
hoice that is most honoured, Marcus Aurelius, who 
vas a tip-top Stoic, is well known to have assumed the 
ress and grayity of the brotherhood when he was a pre- 
ocious boy. His conjecture as to the benefits derivable 
rom adhesion to the prescribed mode of life he had 
dopted was probably soon dissipated by experience ; 
ut he remained true to his profession, and undoubtedly 
id not desert the course he had entered upon. He was 
Stoic to the last, and for his perseverance he has the 
pplause of mankind. The list of its famous scholars 
} too long to enumerate here, 

The special traits which have made the Stoics famous 
em to us founded on an altogether wrong estimate of 
uma nature and of its functions, We could never | 
merit in one enduring pain as if it were pleasure, 
or appreciate the heroism of a man who, without 
rcessity, voluntarily habituated himself to poverty and 
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Feb. 25, 1865 
I 
DIVINE LIBERTY AND HUMAN 
LIBERTY. 

A Discourse delivered before the Emulatiye Society 
(La Sociéié d'Emulation) of Brussels, Dec. 14, 
1864. By A.srrr pe Brocirm, Member of the 
Academy ; translated from Le Correspondant, by 
TENG. i 

(Continued from page 93.) 

Thus, gentlemen, behold me only at my third propo-= 
sition ; I have still two more, and I have already freed 
you from miracle, from prayer, and from providence. 
There remains forme a margin to do the rest. The 
fourth hit shall be more direct and more simple. From 
the moment, in fact, I would say to the supposed speaker, 
when God no more goyerns the world, you will no more 
see in the world any trace of his action. And from the | 
moment when you no more perceive any vestige of that 
divine action, you haye no more any reason for suppos- 
ing that God exists. As you have never met him in 
person, I demand on what reasons you admit his exist- 
ence, You will perhaps say to me, that if he is no 
longer necessary at the present day to govern the world, 
he has formerly been so to create it. I shall answer 
you, that if the world can goyern itself all alone, I see 
no reason why it should not also hare made itself all 
alone. Admitting even that this God, of whom all yes- 
tige would have disappeared thousands of years since, 
may have formerly rendered us the service of creating 
[the world for our use, this obligation would be so ancient 
‘that in truth there would be prescription for it, We 
/might neglect that without failing in thankfulness, He 
[would be an agent for so long a time in non-activity, 
‘that we might, without doing him any wrong, put him 
in retirement from office. 

God, in this system, is a sinecure, which, through good 

economy we ought to suppress. Laplace said so in 

terms more energetic still: “ God,” said he, “tis an hy- 
pothesis of which my calculations have no need,” 

Well, gentlemen, you are now there in that engine, 
without the engineer of which I lately spoke to you. 
You have entered into the cell of that mechanism which 
no one directs; and, before going on, let me demand of 
you if you find yourselves there quite at your ease, if 
this continued movement of nature, which no hand has 
directed and none can suspend, if this engine which at 
every instant threatens to entangle you in its wheelwork, 
without any one being able to snatch you from it, does 
jot strike your ears with a noise which deafens them, 
at the same time that it frightens your souls! If the 
atmosphere which we breathe in this dark chamber is not 
cold and thick since it communicates no more with the 
light or with the sky? Ah! I know well that in order 
| to reconcile with this dry conception your imagination 
made in the remembrance and in the hope of a paternal 
God, one will not fail to produce to you all the resources 
of sentimental metaphysics, and of a shadowy poesy. 
| You will be told that if you have not God for a father, 
you have nature for a mother. 


“But nature there is who invites thee and loves thee; 
Plunge thyself in her bosom which she always opens 
for thee.” 


You will be told that if nature is not the work of 
God, she is herself diyine, she has the divine in ber, she 
is God in power, in act, in formation, in becoming, the 
emanation of which God is the focus, the contingent 
manifestation of an absolute reason! [ know not 
all the shadowy ambiguities by which a corrupted lan- 
guage disguises a thought which is afraid even of itself. 

But you will not accept the exchange, A father, a 

mother, a God, ah, you know what that is ; it is an in- 
telligence which answer to your own, it is a heart which 
‘offers, gives, and receives love; it is a hand held forth 
in distress ; it is a look which smiles on the gaiety of 
your youth, which melts at the ery of your sufferings. 
Nature without God is nothing at allof that. One in 
‘vain paints her and adorns her, her face is always cold 
{ as abstraction and hard as necessity. Her smile even 
‘has I know not what of iciness and of congelation which 
frightens me. Her benefits are distributed to me with 
such indifference that I feel beforehand, in tasting them, 
the evils which this same indifference reserves for me. 
When her hand caresses me I feel that it is of iron and 
that she is about to crush me. There is not one of the 
natural forces which nourish or enlighten me to-day, which 
may not be destined some other day to destroy me. Those 
fires of the san which warm me, embrace perhaps at this 
very hour, without pity, the traveller in the desert ; 
that zephyr which leaps around me is perhaps the weak- 
| ened breath of a tempest which is crushing and engulph- 
| ing at this very moment my dearest affections ; under this 
turf enamelled with flowers I perceive the cold and 
| clammy earth which will serve for the last couch of my 
| lifeless remains. 

But I forget,-gentlemen, and my demonstration recalls 
me. After having delivered my questioner from God, 
T owe him a compensation ; it is necessary now that T 
| deliver him from his liberty and from his conscience, In 
truth have I need to add anything to what I have already 
| said! Does not this last consequence result inevitably 
from the fact? What! can you admit that in a world 
where necessity should be weighing on all sides, there 
‘may be a little being, a pitiful worm, occupying an im~ 

} perceptible point of space, born of yesterday, and ready 
f to die to-morrow, who would alone enjoy the prerogative 
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reeing himself from the iron yoke to which all around 

, would be subjected! What, since the origin of time 

| in any one point of immensity can no free hand 

e presided over the play of the natural elements, 

| would liberty take birth in certain parcels of dirt 

1 clay, animated one hourin order to return, 

instant after, to corruption. And whence would 

ne to them that drop of an essence and of a 

nity supreme, if nowhere aboye them there exist 

‘reservoir and the source! No, there cannot be in 

effect more than in the cause. If no liberty has pre~ 

od over the play of the natural elements,*as,man is but 

» of the products of those very elements, he cannot 

tain in himself any quality foreign to the materials of 

ich he is formed. No person can even measure what 

order the presence of man, alone free in the midst of a 

alistic nature, would produce in the general harmony 

the world. I return here again to my comparison, 
my engine without an engineer, without a mechanic 

make it move; but also, remark this well, without a 

hanie to repair it, if it becomes disarranged. All 

es well until some strange movement interrupts the 
yvement originally given. But I suppose that there 
netrates into this inflexible engine an animal so little 
may be,—forgive me the triviality of the comparison, 
viality is of no consequence when clearness is neces- 
ry—as a rat; this weak animal will no sooner have 
awn a leather strap or notched with its teeth the iron 

a wheel, than the harmony of the movement will be 

tirely destroyed. As no one will be there to repair 

e evil, the evil will not repair itself, and will do no- 

ing but deepen as it propagates. 

A free man ina fatalistic nature, it is the rat in the 

gine, it is absolutely necessary to get rid of it. Thus, 

order to arrive at that, we offer you the choice of more 

an one means; the combinations, the most gracious 
similations, the most honourable will be offered to you 
order to disencumber you of that liberty of which 
idently it is necessary that you make the sacrifice. 
yu are told (I borrow this expression from one of 
e writers of the school) that youare a living product, 
at is to say, something like an oak,'like a flower which 
aws in the sap from the earth where it has taken 
rth, and the rays of the sun which enlightened, and 
hich by this drawing in maintains in itself a continued 
ovement. Then the passions which agitate man, the 
sires which run through him and against which he 
inks that his liberty wrestles, will be no more than the 
ovement of the sap; it is a bud which seeks to push its 
ay, a flower which seeks to unfold. It is impossible 
find a comparison more graceful in order to rid your- 
lf without regret of a prerogative more noble. 
You are told also (it is again an expression bor- 
wwed from another writer of the same school) that there 
in you a master faculty, a principal passion whichrules 
I the others, which wrestles against them with always 
certain advantage. This wrestling, this combat, it is 
sain that which explains the drama of liberty which 
bu believe enacted in yourselves. This combat is al- 
ays followed by a victory for the master passion which 
rects all the acts, which conducts you, even when you 
1ink to combat it, as the spring violently bent pushes 
1a machine by’the invincible elasticity which carries 
on to rectify itself. 

You will choose between these two systems. And, 
re you willing that I tell it you? You will not be 
ore difficult in the choice because, although it is pain- 
11 for our self-love to be freed from its liberty, in 
nother point of view that freedom is very convenient and 
ven adyantgeous. We are freed at the same time from 
ie responsibility which liberty imposes, and from the 
nperative duties which follow it. We do not reproach 
plant for spreading injury around itself by the excess 
f its vegetation. We do not reproach the trigger of a 
pring for letting fly the ball which is about to strike an 
nnocent heart. But we do reproach a free and moral 
eing for the tendencies and the passions to which it 
ields, and of which those around, who understand it, 
re the victims. You will deliver yourselves from this 
eproach by sacrificing your liberty. Behold, the reason 
vhy my fifth proposition will also and more easily be 
iccepted than all the others. ‘ 

You sce, gentlemen, I have kept my word. Here is 
ny last proposition, and I have led you to be absolute 
naterialists and complete fatalists. Now, if I have 
caused you by the promptitude of this demonstration a 
ittle surprise, I reserve for you still another, which you 
Jo not expect. This very time I offer you a hundred, a 
thousand to one, you will not divine what I am about to 
tell you. 

These systems which establish that everything takes 
place in the world without the concurrence of any in- 
telligence, in blindness, by a fatal necessity—that men 
do not enjoy any liberty, that they can neither concur in 
nor remove themselves from this general movement 
which drags them onwards, that they are the sport and 
the instrument of their passions or of circumstances,— 
these systems which operate, by consequence, as a pneu- 
matic machine to purify the air from the least particle of 
that vivifying gas which we call liberty; ah, well, you 
will never believe it, these are the very systems of pro- 
gress and of liberty pre-eminently : there are powerful 
journals in Paris and may be also in Brussels, which 
say so. 


Yes, gentlemen, you who believe that an intelligent 


and free hand governs humanity as it governs. the world 
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bat that this hand, gentle as firm, conducts humanity 
without constraining it—you who believe that all men 
are admitted to concur by their efforts in the general 
plan of the world ; you who admire in the history of 
great and good men who have accelerated this progress, 
and curse the memory of the wretches who have retarded 
it, by their crimes, it is you who are the irreconcilable 
enemies of progress, it is you who condemn humanity to 
an eternal stagnation. 

Others, on the contrary, who eflirm that the 
world is the fatalistic development of a general law 
from which no man can withdraw himself, and, con- 
sequently in which he canaot concur,—who re- 
duce to nothingness the concurrence of men in the 
moyement of the universe, those yery men, I say not 
that all the friends of progress are of their opinion and 
subscribs to their propositions; but people open for 
them the ranks, smile on them, féle them, admit them 
to the number of the initiators of modern thought. In 
a word, the enemies of progress, they are those who 
believe, as we do, that the world is a vessel which has 
a pilot, and that each man is a mariner, who ought to 
mount the shrouds in order to open or furl the sails. 
The friends of progress are those who believe that the 
vessel goes at a venture, aud that those who embark 
upon it can cross their arms, even should it be going to 
dash upon a rock, 

Again, you who believe that man carries within 
the force to resist first of all himself and then all out- 
ward constraint which may weigh upon him,—to resist 
morally, if he cannot resist materially, —that he has in 
the sanctuary of his conscience an inviolable asylum 
where can penetrate neither the hand of the tyrant nor 
the axe of theexecutioner; itis you who are the enemies 
of liberty. ‘Those on the contrary who believe that man 
is the sport of his passions and of the events which 
have caused him to be born, the servile instrument of 
the physical circumstances in the midst of which he sees 
the light, these are they who are the friends, the supports, 
the champions of liberty. They call themselves liberals 
pre-eminently ; they are liberty incarnate, there is never 
enough of liberty in their words for the little which 
there is of it in their doctrines! When we touch 
them even afar off, when we dispute a subject with 
them, a usage, a prize,—it is the liberty of conscience 
which is menaced with them. Liberty of conscience! 
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whatever to the power and to the Jiberty of God the 
creator, from having recognised a nature opposite unto 
God, any independence whatever. It is from this first 
step that we have set out; it is that which has drawn 
us along the road that we have come, Ah, well, this 
step, it is not necessary to take it; we must begin by 
putting nature on her knees, in prostration before the 
all-powerfulness, before the liberty of God. We must 
declare to her face that she bears everywhere the im- 
press of the dependence which is the sole possible con- 
dition of the creature before the Creator. We must re- 
cognise this liberty of the Creator and this dependence of 
the creature, not only in the regular course of nature 
which is their most common expression, and where we 
adore a wisdom constant in its ways, because it is not 
short and failing like human wisdom ; but we must re- 
cognise them also in those sovereign acts of state which 
bear the name of miracles; we must recognise that 
there are in the heart of the Supreme Being depths of 
wisdom and of power mere profound than those unto 
which science is permitted to penetrate; and that 
far and near the divine visage can manifest itself 
under features by so much the more striking as they 
tear off for an instant the veil of light and of beauty 
with which it is enveloped by the constant regularity 
of natural order. This acknowledgement can be made 
without humility, without lessening, on the contrary, 
by supporting, by fortifying human liberty. Yes, we 
have seen, it is when divine liberty is compromised 
that human liberty totters and perishes, a consequence 
as natural as it is infallible. In its foundation human 
liberty is no other than the reflection, the image, the 
emanation of that all-powerful divine liberty. ‘The re~ 
flection shines so much the more as the light is more 
sparkling. The image enlarges so much the more as 
the model appears under more radiant beams. The 
emanation is so much the more abundant as the source 
itself is richer. 

Let us continue, then, to rest human liberty on divine 
liberty. Let us make of these two liberties an intlis- 
soluble and sacred bond, and let us repeat with Bossuct 
that grand speech which fell the other day under my 
eye at the moment when I thought of you, and which 
I have gathered up in order to repeat it to you: ‘*O 
God, we consecrate to your free and sovereign empire 
whatever you have given us of liberty.” 


As if there was in their systems one vein of liberty or 
one fibre of conscience; as if these two words, in their 
mouths, were not words void of sense, striking the air 
with a vain sound. 

Let us leave them, gentlemen ; let us leave these mur- 
derers of liberty and of conscience to passion, adorned 
with the spoils of their victims? I know not the princi- 
palauthors of these theories. Among those whom I know 
there are some whose character I esteem while I lament 
their errors. I know, besides, how great is human 
inconsistency, and that if we, as Christians, are only 
very imperfect disciples of a perfect Master, coarse imi- 
tators of the parent of models, there are. also very vir- 
tuous followers in the service of doctrines which are, 
very little so. ButI know also that trees bear their | 
fruits, and that if there is a living product which may 
have a fatal development it is certainly a false moral 
doctrine, which at length disorders and corrupts the | 
mass of the blood in the social body. I say to these. 
authors of systems, to these pretended liberals, whoever | 
they may be, sincere or not, and by so much the more 
voluntarily if they are sincere, because then we have 
the hope of touching them, ‘If I was a despot I would 
not refuse you 2 professor’s chair ; I would open to you, " 
on the contrary, all the tribunes of my empire for your 
system ; it is the code of servitude and the philosophy 
of tyranny; your system! it is the deification of force; 
it is the subaltern and vulgar theory of the accomplished 
fact transported from the antechambers of politicians 
into the heights of metaphysics. With your system 
there is no conqueror who is not right, no event which 
ought not to be accepted, no legitimate resistance, for 


there is nothing of useful resistance. With your system 
there will soon no more remain one breath of independ- 
ence in the world. Your systema! besides it is not new. 
It bears an old, a hateful name; it is called at first 
materialism, afterwards fatalism, Let fatalism issue as 
formerly from a corrupted faith, or as at this day from 
a science intoxicated with itself, its effects are always 
alike. It has never done anything else in the world 
than to discourage men from all effort, to blunt in them 
the sting of activity as of consvience, to spread over 
people a moral languor to which very soon even riches 
and material progress are sensible, though at first 
appearance fayoured by it. 

Look rather at what it has done in countries formerly 
the most flourishing in Europe; see the ruins of Jeru- 
salem and of Palmyra, at this day hidden under the 
dust. See the Turk squatting in his vermin, and offer- 
ing his back to the lash of the Pacha. From his lips, 
made dull by opium, escapes still these words, “It was 
written,” the device of all fatalism. From whatever 
source it issues fatalism will have no other results; it 
hag not in reserve for the world other blessings or other 
kinds of progress. 

And we, gentlemen, who, after this short examina- 
tion, know now from what source these errors arise and 
where they lead, their filiation and their paternity, what 
have we to do? The evil, you have seen, has come 
| from a single thing: from haying placed any limit 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE BIBLE. 
In Replies the following description of Musical 
Instruments of the Bible is given by “ C. K.S.” 


—the initials will be recognised as those of Mr. | 


Charles Kensington Salaman, the well-known 
musician :— 

Our information as regards the forms, the tech- 
nical capabilities, and harmonious effects of the 


| several musical instruments referred to in the Bible 


ig indeed extremely meagre. We have only their 
names, and just enough particulars to determine 
which were stringed instruments, which were wind, 
and which pulsatile instruments. We have almost 
positive information with respect to the shapes of 


some of the wind instruments, and of the materials 
of which they were made. That the first mention 
of musical instruments is to be found in the twenty- 
first verse of the fourth chapter of Genesis is well 
known. Thus we learn that Jubal was the father of 
all who handle—or play the Kinnor and Uggab, 
which terms have been differently rendered by.an- 
cient and modern translators of all nations. Being 
uninformed of the true nature of those instruments 
of music of remote antiquity, and of the real mean- 
ing of those terms, the translators adopted the | 
names of musical instruments within their know- 
ledge, and which were then in common use. Thus 
we have, in English ; ‘‘ Harp and organ,” “ harp and 
pipes,” ‘‘ harp and guitar.” In Arabic: “ Drum and 
cithara.” In Italian: ‘‘ Lute and organ.” In Ger- 
man: “Zither and flutes.” In French: ‘The 
violin and organs.” In like manner all the 
other musical instruments of the Bible have been 
translated into foreign languages in various ways— 
well-known musical instruments of comparatively 
modern date furnishing the names according to the 
vague ideas of the translators. In King David’s 
sublime one-hundred-and-fiftieth Psalm, every living 
ereature is called upon to praise the Lord with the 
sound of the trumpet; with the psaltery and harp ; 
with the timbrel and flute; with stringed instru- 
ments and organs ; with harmonious cymbals, with 
high-sounding cymbals, and with all kinds of music. 
We have thus before us all the musical instruments 
which were known in the time of King David—in 
whose reign music and poetry would appear to have 
reached their highest point. No other instruments 
are named for Divine Service in King Solomon’s 
Temple. We read that God gave to Heman four- 
teen sons, and three daughters who were under the 
hands of their father for song in the house of the 
Lord ; with cymbals, psalteries, and harps for the 
service of the house of God, according to the king’s 
order to Asaph, Jeduthun,and Heman. ‘There were 
two hundred and forty-eight vocal and instrumental 


performers led by those chief musicians. We are 
told that the Levites stood with the instruments of 
Tavid, and the priests with the trumpets; and that 
| when the burnt-offering began, the song of the Lord 
‘also began, with the trumpets and with the instru- 
ments of Dayid; and that all the assembly prostrated 
themselves; that the songs sounded and the 
trumpets blew ; and that all this continued until the 
burnt-offering was completed. By the “instruments 
of David” it may be safely assumed that the sacred 
writer desired to indicate the various stringed in- 
struments as distinct from the winged instruments. 


It may here be noticed that none but men of worth 


and piety were permitted to take part in the musical 


service of Divine worship. Moses had only ap- 
pointed two kinds of musical instruments for the 


|use of the ancient Israelites, viz., the Chatsosereth, 
or silver trumpets, and the Shophar, or cornet, made 
of aram’s horn, to be sounded, on special solemn 
occasions. The silver trumpets were straight, long 
and narrow, like the modern post-horn, formerly 
used by the guards of the Royal Mail coaches. _ The 
Shophar is yet used in the modern synagogue, on 
the feast of the New Year and on the Day of Atone- 
ment. The cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, 
and dulcimer are mentioned in the second Book of 
Daniel. These names cannot be relied upon as 
accurately representing the ancient instruments. 
Different translators give the cornet, flute, guitar, 
harp, psaltery, and bagpipe; and horn, reed-pipe, 
zither, sackbut, psaltery and hydraulic organ. It 
can hardly be doubted that the musical instruments 
of the ancient Hebrews were identical with those 
of the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians; 
and it may be further assumed that the instrumental 
music of those nations partook of a similar character. 
The twanging of the stringed instruments in chords; 
the shrill blasts of the trumpets and cornets; the 
clang of the harmonious cymbals—small, and acute 
in sound—and the high-sounding cymbals—large, 
bass, and sonorous; assisted by the measured beat 
of the timbrels, and larger drums, must have pro- 
duced a sublimity of rhythmic noise in conformity 
with the habits and tastes of a barbarous and war- 
like age. That there was besides a softer kind of 
musi¢e sung by the youth and maidens of ancient 
Israel, accompanied by the dulcet tones of the 
Kinnor and Nebel in seasons of gladness and rejoic- 
ing may be fairly conjectured from the many pas- 
; Sages which lie scattered throughout the sacred 
‘writings. According to Josephus the strings of the 
Kinnor were sounded by means of plectra, and of 
the Nebel were twanged with the fingers, like the 
modern guitar or harp, There were instruments of, 
three strings, eight strings, ten strings, and twelve 
strings, variously named. The sackbut was a kind 
of bass, or double trumpet. It is named by the 
Italians Trombone. 


——_—_—_—_—_—— 

The Quarterly Review contains an interesting 
sketch of the life and labours of the famous old 
printers of the days of the French Renaissance, Henri 
Estienne, or Stephanus, or Stephens, and his son 
Robert, and his grandson Henri Estienne the second. 
Robert’s name is most familiarly connected in this 
country with the great Latin Thesaurus, which formed 
, but a small part of his life's labour. Five hundred 


, and twenty-seven publications have been traced to 
his press ;— 


“Had Robert Stephens’s inclination led him to enrich 
himself by school-books, or to ruin himself by magnifi- 
cent classics, he might kaye pursued either path in peace. 
But though he prospered, lucre was never an object with 
him, as his contemporaries unanimously testify. His 
zeal for religious truth, as he believed it, was with him 
a motive paramount to every other. There can be no 
doubt that he had early imbibed in secret the new senti- 
ments in the matter of religion. We are not to suppose 
that he was a concealed Lutheran. For a long time it 
was not clear that the new opinions were to lead to al! 
schism. It was a sentiment diffused through society, a 
desire from within the Church of a reform of doctrine, 
and discipline. Robert Stephens, while he neglected no 
precaution which prudence dictated, devoted all the]! 
resources of his art to further this movement. This he 
could best do by the reproduction of the Scriptures in 
every variety of form. His steady persistency in this | 
path of self-sacrifice could not be overcome by twenty- 
five years of persecution, and he finally relinquished a/| 
thriving establishment and left his home to begin the 
world again in a foreign soil, and in declining years, | 
Sooner than forfeit the liberty of his press in this 
respect,” 


It is to Robert Stephens we owe the accepted 
division of the chapters of the Bible. into verses. He 
| had been drivén from Paris, and he says :— 


“If I must print nothing but under censure of 
the Sorbonne, I must have abandoned letters, and 
confined myself to the Summa of Mandreston, the 
Logic of Enzinas, the Morals of Angest, the Physics of 
Majoris. But once in Geneva he found it necessary 
to abandon letters for other reasons, Greek was not 

‘| heretical, but it was not encouraged. It was necessary 
here to consult the immediate 


| 


Webster, as Secretary of State; at fifty-nine, United 
public, and the call of the | ©!2tes’ Senator; at sixty, again in private life from ill- 


. 


THE INQUIRER, 
bituarp. 


THE REV, W. WHITELEGGE, OF PLATT. 

By the death of this venerable minister, one more 
of the few living links is lost which connects the 
present race of non-subscribing Presbyterians with 
their noble progenitors of the last century. He was 
descended from a long line of ancestry, belonging for 
the most part to that substantial and truly indepen- 
dent class known as the “Yeomen” of England, 
whose sterling qualities won from the quaint old 
historian Fuller, the soubriquet of “gentlemen in 
ore,” and could point out their farms and their 
homesteads, their birthplaces, and their graves for 
two centuries. For several generations they had 
been Nonconformists, and their name appears as 
early as 1720 among the founders of the old Pres- 
byterian Chapel at Hale, near Altrincham. One of 
the family, about that period, was educated for the 
ministry at Dr. Latham’s academy, and settled at 
Partington, Cheshire. To his amiable character an 
honourable tribute was paid a century ago by his 
fellow student, the Rev. W. Turner, of Wakefield, 
in a letter to his son, the Rey. W. Turner (afterwards 
of Newcastle) when a student at Warrington. In- 
fluenced, probably, in some measure by such asso- 
ciations, the subject of this memoir was at avery early 
age set apart for the ministry, and sent as a preli- 
Minary step to the school kept by the Rev. W. 
Broadbent, at Warrington. Thence in due time he 
was transferred to the Manchester New College. 
Here he had the advantage of the instruction and 
edifying character and example of men whose names 
are still honoured among us— Dr. Barnes, Mr. 
Harrison, George Walker, and John Dalton. After 
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lum, he settled in 1808 as minister of Fullwood, near 
Sheffield. Here he enjoyed delightful social inter- 
course, not confined to his own small congregation, 
and numbered among his friends Dr. Phillips, Mr. 
Piper, and James Montgomery. 1t is a remarkable 
illustration of the tenacity in old age of early impres- 
sions, that on hearing read, a very few days before his 
death, a hymn of Montgomery’s, he recounted in a few 
words the early history of Montgomery's eventful 
life, and recited with feeling and expression a pas- 
sage from the “ Wanderer in Switzerland.” While 
at Fullwood, in the year 1806, he married the daugh. 


passing through the literary and theological curricu-|_ 


ter of Mr. W. Nicholson, of the Park Farm, Sheffield 
and thus entered ona state of domestic happiness 
which was permitted to extend over the unusual space 
of fifty-seven years, when it was at length broken by 
the decease of his beloved wife. In 1810 he re- 
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THE LATE EDWARD EVERETT. 
In a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Osgord, of New York 
preached on occasion of the death of this eminent man 
we find the following interesting passages :— 


of his career, 
of his labours, 


ecological books. Accordingly, Calvin's ' 


The latter—tha 


, of Stephens haye establishe 
Bibles. 


‘The merest glance at his life shows the universality that this Operation was th 
§ y 


by a Baptist, a Methodist, a © 
byterian, and a Dutch Reform 
had been my desire, 
to preach in the House; and the visit of Mrs, Rachel 
Rowland, a minister amo 
Massachusetts, 
wish. It is my earnest desire, also, 
peer, in that meeting- 
loured minister, 
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health; soon rallying his strength, he entered up 
those wide, brilliant, and effective labours of le! 
patriotism and humanity that have made his cl 
years his noblest and best. His last speech was at 
patriotic, humane, and Christian—a plea for the suf 
ing people of Savannah, in which mercy to the ¢ 
quered was not thought inconsistent with joy i 
victory. That speech was a noble close of his c 
and well harmonised the two stages of his work, prese| 
ing the gentleness of his conservative days with f 
flaming freedom of his later and more ideal Ppositio 
pleading still for our Southern brothers, but as” 
prodigals who must be left to their misery until th 
repent and mourn . 6 : 9 A < 
The closing years of his life were, in one important ¥ 
spect, of vast service, by doing so much to correct 
ultraism and integrate the antagonisms of the le 
England mind, and in part to give catholicity to Ame 
can thinking. In him our ablest conservative schol; 
formed an alliance with the party of progress; instit 
tionalism made covenant with individualism ; histo 
joined hands with reform; law and precedent lea 
with ideas and humanity. It was a great hour thal 
struck when Edward Everett accepted the vital prin 
ciple of William Ellery Channing, and the conservatiy 
statesman stood up in old Faneuil Hall as the uncon 
promising champion of human rights. Before, his cla 
studies and careful precedents had seemed like the col 
and empty marble of the old Roman aqueducts, but no: 
the aqueducts had opened into the upper lakes ang 
fountains, and the living waters were flowing throug 
those solid channels. Mutual blessing when fontal ide 
wed themselves to institutional loyalty, and the moun. 
tain springs have a sure and effective outlet, and th 
freed channels have a full and healthy tide. Ultraism 
ends not by the rule of radicalism or conservatism, but 
by the catholicity that weds liberty to law, and gives 
to primal ideas their just orbit and organic develo, 
ment, : oe 
e 


: Catechism’ and © Institutes 
Issues. The 
learned books, 
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He 


Parr —— We have 
were among his earlies 


as, Sy ooo eations did not want 
: and, as they were miserab] oor, they f) 
did not want handsome books. He aired bis famsis t 
Greek types in the Greek Testament of 1551; but Hh 
though the types are the same, the paper and ink betray J) 
their Swiss origin, and the volume ig evidently adapted 
to 8 cheaper market. This edition, however, notwith- 
ane ae appearance, deserves notice as being 
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ND LECTURE ON STRAUSS’ “NEW 
LIFE OF CHRIST.” 
this work the Rev. T. W. Cu1cNELL delivered his 
Filecture at George's Chapel, Exeter, last week. 
gs, he said, was a learned and brilliant critic— 
Jim originator but a manipulator of what other 
‘had originated—and, like all such critics, whilst 
iiidly dealing with the letter, he was apt to injure 
poirit of this great book—the New Testament. For 
iple, he spoke of the pedantry of St. Paul, Now 
was not a pedant in any gense—he was the most 
st of men. He was hampered by his Rabbinical 
ing, and he knew it; but he was as simple as a 
_ ‘The gospels probably began with Matthew’s 
ction of certain discourses of Jesus, and round 
as a stem, the history branched and grew to its. 
ant shape. He (the lecturer) believed that the 
yel by John formed an integral part of the history. 
iough it was cast in a mould of Alexandrine 
onism he believed that the facts and substance 
ae book were genuinely historical. Referring to the 
public appearance of Christ, which was at the 
lism of John, the lecturer said that Strauss gave 
as mythical all that preceded the Baptism; and 
his opinion, without any ground for so doing, 
juss, as Renan had done, regarded the birth at 
hlehem as a myth. He (the lecturer) had nothing 
do with the supernatural origin of the birth of 
Jus, but why disturb this dawn of the divinest life 
¢ had ever blessed humanity over the hills of 
thiehem? Strauss also gave up, as mythical, 
i story of Christ's examination in the temple 
en a child, but considering that it had stood 
ground through the centuries, and that it 
dtaken strong hold of the imaginations of men— 
» example, the great modern painter, Holman Hunt 
‘here must have been truth in it. One of the best 
apters in Strauss’s work was that on the relation of 
wrist to the Mosaic ritual. They often heard that 
arist did not withdraw himself from the ritual of 
oses; but Strauss said that he was in direct antago- 
sm to it, and that his religion was a free and natural 
id human one. In reference to the disciples’ obser- 
ince of the ceremonial washing of hands, Strauss 
jaoted the fine saying of J esus—“ Every tree that my 
ather hath not planted shall be rooted up ;” that was 
|) say, whatever ceremony was not grounded in the 
jature of man and in the laws of the universe—what- 
yer institution was not thus planted by God—would 
le rooted up. Mark made one of the witnesses against 
thrist at his trial say that he would destroy “ this 
jemple made with hands, and in three days raise another 
jnade without hands.” By this Christ meant, ‘‘I will 


lestroy that material and ritualistic worship of yours, 
hich your temple symbolises. Let it be destroyed, and 
en I will quickly raise up a spiritual temple, a spiritual 
vorship, that shall include all mankind—a temple, not 
visible andmade with hands, put invisibleand universal.” 
3ome passages in the New Testament seemed to contra- 


dict this, but no doubt the true answer to all that was 
that they had but a fragmentary and imperfect life of 
Christ. The great thing, however, for them was 
to seize—with all the spiritual force they possessed 
—the genius of the writing; and then to force 

hat seemed contradictory into harmony with it. 
That might appear arbitrary to some, but it was the 
only true method of dealing with all evidence. Strauss 
held that Jesus believed himself the Jewish Messiah, 
but he (the lecturer) did not think so. Although 
many of his followers looked up to him as such they 
mistook him, as he told them over and over again. 
Not as the leader of the Jews, but as the sunlight of 
the world, was he divinely attractive to men. Strauss 
spoke of Christ’s teaching as simple, and as contain- 
ing imperishable words—truths that were wrapped up 


-n shapes so likely to be spread abroad. Speaking of 


physical knowledge, in the time of Christ, Strauss re- 
minded them that the people crowded to touch the 
hem of his garment; and they could conceive a cure 
of a mental or nervous disorder from such a touch. 
These nervous and mental disorders were attributed by 


the Jews to demoniacal possession. That, of course, was |s 


from their want of scientific knowledge. They knew that 
in the East the popular teacher was constantly the popu- 
lar physician. The prophet and priest in the East was 
usually the ‘possessor of all the medical knowledge of 
his age. He (the lecturer) would now refer to the 
great close of the career, which reference finished the 
first volume of Strauss’s Life of Christ. Strauss ap- 
proached this with great energy, and with great anta- 
gonism. He (the lecturer) would not, however, g0 into 
the criticism, but would make three or four remarks 
upon the subject. First, he remarked, that the old Euro- 
pean world, from which they had descended, and to 
which they belonged, saw, in this account of Jesus after 
death, their chief symbol and solemn prefigurement of 
life beyond the grave. Let them consider that when- 
ever they criticised the matter—that their forefathers 
peered anxiously into every word spoken by the -Evan- 
gelists and by Paul, concerning death and eternal life, 
and especially concerning the resurrection of Christ, as 
their chief aud leading light across the valley of the 
shadow of death. Let that hush for them all idle 
criticism of the matter. Secondly, he said that, 
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belief concerning it, was accidental to the great be- 
lief in immortality, which the narrative had stimu- 
lated and fired so intensely in the centuries that 
believed in Christ. He maintained that the physical 
element in the narrative was accidental to the first 
narrators, and he asserted that Paul did not care 
about it, for it was right against the genius of his 
nature to do so. ‘ Henceforth know we no man after 
the flesh; yea though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet henceforth know we him no more.” He did 
not care about what was merely bodily and physical 
concerning Christ. Paul's risen Christ was a spiritual 
Christ, and not a physical one. And not only did Paul 
regard the physical element as accidental and non-essen- 
tial, but all who looked with a loving faith into this nar- 
rative must, consciously or unconsciously, regard the 
physical element as non-essential also. Thirdly, he said 
there was no doubt that the first Christians did believe 
in the real appearance of Christ, but in what sense? 
Paul said that he had himself seen Christ ; but what he 
meant was the seeing of the spiritual Christ—the cha- 
racter, the undying soul, the inspiring nature of Jesus. 
That was all Paul cared about, he did not care about flesh 
and blood, as he told them so often. But, having said this 
much in justification of the human reason and common 
sense concerning the matter, he would add that he, for 
one, shrunk from investigating the narrative as they 
wouldinvestigate an affair of a police court. That was the 
impression he received in reading this criticism of 
Strauss. And infinitely more did he shrink from per- 
petrating a jest on the matter. Supposing now any of 
them had been a magistrate of J erusalem on that me- 
morable third day; and, supposing, in the course of 
their duty, they had to investigate this matter concern 
ing the disappearance of a human body, and that one 
of the witnesses was a woman—graceful, and of a 
speaking countenance and an agitated mind—suppose 
they had said to her, “ What do you know about the 
missing corpse of this young man?” and she had 
answered, as one dazed, “ T went on the third morning 
to his tomb, and it was empty ; but an angel spoke to 
me, and told me to go back to my native Galilee and there 
I should meet my great Friend, for he had risen ; but 
lo! on my way to the city I met him, and he accosted 
me, and said ‘ Mary,’ and I answered ‘ Master ?’” Now 
supposing they were listening to the evidence of this 
rapt woman, and some lawyer examining her had said: 
“The angel told you to go back to Galilee to meet Jesus, 
and you met him in Jerusalem; isn't it strange the 
angel did not know better? And how was it your 
friend so suddenly changed his plan of meeting you in 
Galilee?” If they had heard this ‘jesting would they 
not have leaned over, and said to the acute lawyer— 
‘Hush, my friend, do not invade the high region of 
this woman’s mind that is full of adoring love’ fof 
her great friend and teacher, whom she has lost! ” 
He thought they would have done so. But 
‘what if, instead of being a magistrate in Jerusalem 
on that day, they happened to be one of this generation, 
descended from a noble old European world that 
for centuries had seen in that woman’s statement 
their most solemn symbol of life beyond the grave, 
would they not for the sake of their grey-haired mother 
and their long line of ancestors, forbear to perpetrate 
jests about it? In this solemn region let them rather say 
with Byron— 
But e’en the faintest relics of a shrine 
Of any worship, wake some thoughts divine. 


Why they would not pass an old stone cross on the ; 


highway, that had in olden times been worshipped by 
their forefathers, with a jest and a laugh. If the memo- 
ries associated with these old stones then did not ) 
affect them, if the old symbols had lost their lustre, 
at least let them pass them with dignity, and say of 
their forefathers, inthe words of a poet more religious | 
than Byron— 

Their faith, thro’ form, was pure as thine, 

Their hands were quicker unto good: 

Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood, 

To which they linked a truth divine. 
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whatever was physical in this narrative, and in the 
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Mr. MarsHAtt, in calling upon Mr. Warren, expréss 
egret at the absence of Mr. Jeremy, who had bec 
pbliged to return to London, 

Mr, Warren: I have very litile to say fo you, ina: 
nuch as Mr. Marshall has expressed all we feel. Yo 
tre aware that this is one of the most Ancient Dissen: 

g Colleges in England, and our Board feels, therefor: 

considerable amount of pride in having the managé 
ment of such an institution, and is greatly concerne 
or its welfare. At the present time the arts ah 
sciences aré become more popular than ever, and we wi: 
ur students here to go on aiid keep pace with tl 
rimes. We have, therefore raised the standard of admis 
pion, feeling that it is much better to admit a few if the 
re well grounded, than a large number who have ni 
ttained the rudiments of knowledge, which are diff 
ult to attain in the College, If they learn Latin an 

reek before they come here they will very soon lean 
y lectures all that they require; but if a mdn enter 
he College behind the others, he must find it difficult t 
ake up his lee-way. Theréfore the Board hay 
Hetermined not to admit any in future who have nm 
astered the rudiments of classical and English knoy 
edge. There was this year a very good first class, an 
hose who now leave for the ministry the Board wis 
od speed. It always affords the Board much pleasu 
0 find that those who leave here have become useful i 
he ministry, and a credit to the College. A few hay 
fone from here and matriculated in the London Univer 
Bity, and a few haye graduated, and I am suré the Boar 
vould like to see more of you go there. You woul 
find it hard work, but if any student of this Colleg 
could do it, he would find that in after life it would pa 
him well by the honourable position it would give hin 
As Mr. Marshall had stated, the Board will pay the fa 
of any gentleman who passed, but they cannot pay f¢ 
those who are not successful. But I am sure you w! 
mot try unless you are confident of success, I har 
confidence that some of those whom I have seen he; 
ths week could matriculate, and I think could graduar 
too, This is the first time I have been here, but I hoy 
it is not the last. I haye been very much intereste, 
and I hope to have the pleasure of seeing my friends ¢ 
some future occasion—(loud applause), i 
Mr, MARsHALL: It is now our duty to give certifica 
to those who are about to leave us. Four of our seni 
students are going to compete for Dr. William? 
Glasgow Scholarships, and the others are going into t 
ministry. I may say that these certificates are giv 
to those only who are meritorious, and they are tof 
taken as evidence that the Board are satisfied with th 
conduct and proficiency of the students, I am sur 
that gentlemen who have received these certificates wi 
find. them valuable and useful to them through lif 
Ve give this year six certificates, and the students wh 
receive them are—Mr. Thomas J eremy, Mr. J. E 
Davies, Mr. D. Edmund Thomas, Mr. D. E. J ones, M 
William E, Evans, and Mr. O. P. J. ones. I cann( 
conclude my duties without making special reference ¢ 
two former students of thig College, who have passe 
away from this life during the past year. One of them wé 
my lamented friend, George Harry Palmer, late edite 
of the Law Review, who was on the way to attain som 
of the higher honours in the legal profession. He wa 
one of those who went down last January in the ill 
fated ship London. The other was Mr. John Oliver 
one of the most distinguished students of this College 
who broke down through overwork. Yesterday he wa; 
buried, his remains being followed to the grave by 
several ministers and numerous lamenting friends, 

Mr. Honrer, Principal, said; I can add my testi 

mony to that of Mr. Evans, as to the gentlemanly con. 
\duct of the students at all times. I have never seéi 
\them misconduct themselves in any way. There must 
Pf course, be great inequality as to ability, that wil 
| necessarily be so, but their conduct has been very good 
‘I wish all success to the senior class now going out int¢ 
world. 

The Rey. Samurt Bacun, of 

ing the students, said: 
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Birmingham, address. 
I am happy to express the 
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David Friedrich Strauss in his Life and Writihos 
By Edward Zeller. _ Authorised Translatipy 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. eS 

Few will deny that Strauss deserves a bi 
phical memoir; and his friends have been - 
advised in entrusting it to Professor Zeller, y 
writes from personal recollections, dating from 
early period, and who, indeed, lived under the 
same roof with him for several years, Zeller | 
himself contributed to Biblical criticism some es- 
says referred to by Strauss with a degree of appro. 
bation with him quite unusual; and has writte 
work on Greek Philosophy to which his friend 
also owns indebtedness. The present memoir ig 
all the more compact and readable because planned 
for a periodical—the Swabian Mercury. We may 
assume, no doubt, its thorough reliability. Eve 
if any of the opinions expressed needed qualificas 
tion (which we scarcely think), the task must be 
left to continental criticism. The work of trang 
lation appears to be unusually well done, Conse= 
quently we have here no critical duty to perform, 
We shall simply gather up-a few of the most re-= 
markable facts, and, in so doing, shall avail ours 
selves freely, with but slight change, of the lane 
guage of the biographer. 

Strauss was born in 1808 at Ludwigsburg in 
Swabia. The broad streets and avenues of the 
secluded town and park afforded him, we are told, 
fresh air and splendid playgrounds. It is not far 
from Stuttgart. His father. was ¢ retail merchant,” 
who read Horace, Ovid, and Virgil in the ori- 
ginal ; fond of his beehives and fruit-garden, and” 
rather mystically inclined ; with a temper irri< 
table and passionate, and not always thought 
courteous enough to customers. His mother wag 
thoroughly kindly and affectionate, intellectual, 
and in religion as much inclined to practical, com. 
prehensive and rational views as her husband to 
dogmas and mysticism, She was the good spirit 
of her home, Her son attributed to her a clear 
mind, a delight in learning, and an iron memory, 
besides other good qualities, such as a realistic 
bent, a loving sympathy with children and with | 
unlearned people; which he doubtless inherited, 
deriving also from his father an energetic will, 
and latent capacity for study and authorship. He 
was their third child; a girl and boy had died 
before his birth; two brothers were born after- 
wards, one of whom lived till 1863. . Strauss was 
weak and delicate, and could not join in rude 
play. In his fourteenth year he went to an Eyan- 
gelical seminary at Blaubeuren, called a ‘* monas- 
tery.” It is on the Swabian Alp, two miles from 
Ulm ; and was conducted by Professors Kern and 
Baur, the latter being the T. C. Baur who after- 
wards became the founder of the Tibingen school. 
Classical literature and history were the chief 
studies. . _ : 

In 1825 Strauss entered the Theological College 
at Tubingen University. Here it was the custom 
to devote two years to philosophy, philology, and 
history, and then three years to theology. But. 
the instruction was dry ; the students thrown on 
their own resources; and Strauss became im- 
mersed in Schelling and romantic poetry, and 
wrote verses, like his friend Mérike, and was en- 
thusiastic about Tieck and Novalis. He soon 


|| tanked Jacob Bohme even above Schelling, “and 


placed as firm a belief in his sayings as he had 
hitherto done in the Bible.’ He went to see 
fortune-tellers, and a shepherd who performed a 
wonderful cure, and was absorbed in Kerner’s 
history of some somnambulists. He made the ac- 
quaintance of Kerner and his wife, afterwards 
known as ‘‘ prophetess of Prevorst.’” But mys- 
ticism has often proved the prelude to indepen- 
dent thought. On this pathway Strauss now 
found a guide in. Schleiermacher, who cut short 
his lingerings in dream-land, theosophy, and som- 
nambulism. His pantheism inspired confidence, 
combined with Christian knowledge and zsthetic 


‘tendency. Strauss found himself on a new mental 


soil. He acquired a passion for study. About 
the same time he was promoted to the study of 
theology, of which Baur, his old master, had now 
become the leading professor, and introduced a 
new spirit, that of historical criticism. At a 
later period, and. not indeed until he had passed 
through the school of Schleiermacher, came the 
influence of Hegel. Meantime, he had listened 
to the lectures. of Baur on Church history, doc- 
trinal theology, symbolism, the Acts, and the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, lectures replete with 
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and exciting ideas. In 1830 he concluded 
udies with a brilliant examination. : 

; now had to take. practical Church-work, 
secame deputy to a country clergyman, at a 
re on the Neckar, four miles only from his 
‘e town. His mother saw without displeasure 
nereasing freedom of his theological opinions ; 


the critic of the nineteenth century is conscious 
of the substance of the Christian religion as iden- 
tical with the highest philosophical truth. He 
blames rationalism for ‘‘ having stinted the belief 
of the Church in order to maintain itself in uni- 
son with it.” He gives it as the key of Christo- 
logy a an eri for of an individual, should 
it was otherwise as regards his father. He | be wade the subject of the predicates attached by 
well liked by the reine as a village-preacher, | the Church to Christ. ‘‘ Conceived in a God-man, 
his sermons appear to have been simple and these predicates are’contradictory ; in the idea of 
tical ; his voice was clear and pleasing. But the race they harmonise. Humanity alone is the 
rea year was over he removed to a professor- Incarnate God 5 of it alone can all that be stated 
at Maulbronn, where he had to teach Latin, | which we can attribute to no single man.” ~ This 
ry, and Hebrew to about thirty pupils, one of | 18 of course a transcript of Hegelianism. Strauss 
m was Zeller himself. In 1831 he went to admitted that these views might ‘lead to serious 
in, chiefly to see Hegel, who however died of difficulties between preachers; and congregations, 
era very soon after. Strauss heard of this but intimated’ that those who freely confessed 
: Schleiermacher, to whom he was paying his them would render, in the long run, the greater 
visit, and who, it seems, was a little nettled | Service to the Church, humanity, and truth. 
iverhearing the remark ‘It was for hissake} The sensation produced by the appearance of the 
‘I came here.” work is well described. Men had to deal “ with 
fe spent the winter, however, in Berlin ; at- | the force of an, attack directed against the cen- 
‘ing himself to the Hegelians, chiefly to Vatke, tral point of their own position, and carried out 
closely attending Schleiermacher’s sermons with profound scientific conviction. And this at- 
lectures, though not much charmed with his tack appeared all the more dangerous as the work 
iicksilyerlike volubility.” The point in Hegel’s | 1" which it was made was also distinguished by a 
em which seemed to him of most importance beauty of language, anda readiness and clearness 
heology was the distinction between active re- of expression, such as had been hitherto almost un- 
sentation (Vorstellung) and pure theory (Be- precedented in scientific works in Germany. For 
F). What was the bearing of this on the sub- | any years theological literature hinged upon 
of the Gospels? Were they included in the this work of Strauss. Hundreds of refutations 
sretical contents of religion? Or did they|appeared. From the personal appearance of the 
y form a part of its ‘‘ representative media, author, the delicate lines of his countenance, his 
h which the fundamental religious conceptions bent head, and down-cast eye, with an impression 
not indissolubly associated?” This latter be | of girlish shyness, it could not have been easy to 
med the right view ; and conceived of a dog- divine the bold and pitiless critic. Yet was there 
tic theology which was not only to trace dogmas | 20 lack of manly traits’; quickness to anger, deci- 
heir Biblical bases, but to carry out their solution | Sion of will ; though it was not easy “ to perceive 
deism and rationalism, so as to re-establish them | in depth of feeling the birthplace of the energetic 
. purified form. But'first he’ limited: himself will, in delicacy of thie sesthetic taste one of the 
the plan of a Life of Jesus, which he sketched roots of that critical sagacity, in the natural delight 
ile in Berlin. In its concluding section, all in whatever was genuine and naive that feature of 
t had been annulled was to be dogmatically re- his mind which made Strauss in science also a foe to 
vblished. He formed no personal intimacy with | all misty ideas and abstract formulas, to all that 
leiermacher. After half a year in Berlin he| was artificial and inwardly untrue.” 
arned home and was appointed under master] He was destined soon to feel the recoil of his 
petent) at Tiibingen, where he taught logic, |own batteries. Before the second volume ap- 
tory of philosophy and morals, and lectured on | peared, he had to give up his post (a theological 
lialogue of Plato. ‘These labours, though bril- | professorship) at Tiibingen, receiving in its place 
atly successful, were of short duration. Hej}a teachership in the lyceum of his native town. 
ve up lecturing in 1833 in order to write his|This was in 1835. He now resumed residence in 
eof Jesus. He wrote under so strong an im- |his parents’ house; but this led to dispute with 
se and with such accumulated resources, that’ his father, who looked on him as degenerate; and 
a year’s time the whole, amounting to fourteen] as his mother also suffered from this state of 
ndred printed pages, was ready in manuscript.|affairs, he withdrew in about a year, and 
e first volume, then, of ‘The Life of Jesus|carried on his literary work at Stuttgart. He 
tically considered” appeared in 1835. It was| published in 1837 his ‘“ Polemical Papers” 
ta criticism of the Gospels, but of the Gospel-| (Streitschriften), which was an offensive and 
ry ; that is, it was limited to the question whe-| defensive rejoinder to his most important adver- 
ar, and how far, all that is told in the four Gos-,| saries;-particularly to Steudel, the two laymen, 
is really happened. It was argued, however, that | Eschenmayer and Menzel, Hengstenberg, Ullman, 
ne of the Gospels can be proved to be the work |and what was termed the medium theology. His 
a man whose period and circumstances would | biographer considers that he displayed “a profu- 
gative the assumption of incorrectness of state-|sion of startling allusions, a keenly appropriate 
nt; so that criticism might be held free to ex- | characterisation of persons and views, and a well- 
nge what it deemed untrue to history. It was|considered and not unfrequently annibilating 
2 miracles that furnished the most decidedly | humour.” The work included a rebuff to Bruno 
n-historical element. He had to deal with the | Bauer and “ the old Hegelian orthodoxy,” which 
pernaturalists who adhered literally to the|most probably was rather heterodox. Menzel, an 
racles, and the rationalists, who endeavoured to| arrogant and pretentious writer, came in for a 
plain them as purely naturalevents. The more|thorough castigation. During the next three 
orough-going researches of Strauss seemed to| years Strauss desisted from theology and published 
ove that the greater part of the Gospels con-|some miscellaneous reviews. His nearest approxi- 
ined either no historical matter at all, or else in| mation to positive Christianity is given in the 
ch a state of disfigurement that it could not be| Discourses published in 1839, under the title of 
cognised. He applied this even to the speeches| ‘“ Two Peaceful Papers” (Zwei. friedliche Blatter), 
Christ in the Fourth Gospel and to the narra-| where he declares that “ just as little as mankind 
ve of the resurrection; setting aside, in fact,| will ever be without religion, so little will they 
everything that would oblige us to see more than | ever be without Christ, and the less we scrupu 
man in the founder of Christianity, or to raise|lously adbere to dogmas and opinions which must 
m above the conditions of his age and his sur-|tend to impede thought, the more surely does 
undings.” How, then, was the origin of these | Christ remain to us as the highest whom we know 
arratives to beexplained? Neither by historical|in a religious respect, and as that one without 
collection, nor by free, conscious invention; but| whose presence in the heart no’ perfect piety is 
an unconscious, unintentional fiction, which | possible.” : oe 
yuld not be the work of one man, but of abody} At the beginning of 1839 a professorship of 
f men. ‘They are legends which our Hvangelists| theology was offered him ‘ by the free-thinking 
yund existing in the community of their age, and | Ziirich government.” But before he could enter 
rhich they received from oral tradition, believing] on his office that government had to retract and 
1 their truth. The authors of these legends were} cancel the appointment, owing to ‘the eagerly 
neonsciously guided by ideas and interests dis-|fogtered and skilfully directed excitement of the 
eminated in the earliest Christian communities ; people ;” who indeed broke out in insurrection 
he legends originated from a dogmatic tendency ;| shortly afterwards. He now made up his mind to 
hey are myths. Such is a brief outline of the} dispense with professorial work, finding himself 
elebrated ** mythical theory.” ~ +) under the ban of “ moral unsuitability.” The 
The slenderness of the historical residuum did| death of his mother occurred soon afterwards, He 
ot however prevent Strauss from declaring that! now lived in retirement in a small house at Stutt- 


gart, and worked out his old idea of a book on 
doctrinal theology, which took form in the Gilau- 
benslehre, published in 184()-41. He describes it 
as a work which, like the ledger of a mercantile 
house, is to take stock and “afford a survey of the 
state of dogmatic property,” all the more urgent 
because so many theologians indulge in strange 
illusions. We estimate too lightly, he thinks, the 
injury it has sustained from criticism and pole- 
mics; on the other hand, we estimate too highly 
the equivocal resources we consider we have found 
in the sentimental. theology aud mystical philoso- 
phy of the present day. A general theological 
bankruptcy is then by no means out of the ques- 
tion. : 

_ Strauss would seem to have rather accelerated 
its arrival. He pushed his negative tendencies 
so far that general and violent opposition was 
aroused. The only predecessors to whose autho- 
rity he could now appeal were Spinoza and Fichte, 
both bugbears of the religious world ; and per- 
haps Schleiermacher, who however had always 
managed adroitly to conceal his pantheisin, by 
blending it with his Christian consciousness. But 
Strauss wished to make clear the relation between 
Christian faith and the science of the day. There 
had been enough of false attempts at reconcilia- 
tion. Nothing but a separation of the opposing 
parties could avail, “ and if the over-pious should 
succeed in excluding us from their Church, we 
shall regard this as an advantage.” The ‘' Doc- 
trine of Faith,’ in the opinion of Zeller, exhibits 
more maturity of art than the ‘Life of Jesus.” 
“The thorough and vast knowledge,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ of dogmatic history, which in all points 
of any consideration is drawn direct from the 
‘primary sources, the perfect mastery of the im- 
‘mense material, the art with which the most im- 
portant matter is sketched, and the most insigni- 
ficant is inserted at the right place, the steady 
tone of the delineation, the successful distribution 
of light and shade, the appropriate characterisa- 
tion of every-opinion and point of view, the keen 
perception, the able demonstration of the weak 
points, the defects and contradictions in dogmatic 
tenets and systems, the skilful use of all the 
available matters afforded by his predecessors, the 
plastic perspicuity of expression, the distinctness 
of arrangement and construction, the spirited 
vigour of the language—all these excellences are 
as strongly or still more strongly apparent in the 
‘Doctrine of- Faith '.as in the earlier work.” 

If this picture be only half correct, certainly 
the Glaubenslehre ought to be translated into Eng- 
lish. A pause of twenty years seems now to have 
followed in the theological labours of the author. 
His marriage took place in 1842. ‘‘It was not 
unknown to~his friends that some years before 
Agnes Schebest, a highly gifted actress who had 
appeared.at.Stuttgart as a guest, had made a deep 
impression “on him not merely by the: beauty of 
her singing, and the classical perfection of her 
acting, but also. by the sweetness of her nature 
and the charm of her personal appearance.” The 
newly married pair resided at Heilbronn, amidst 
a congenial circle. It seems however that Strauss 
lacked two conditions of permanent happiness, 
regular professional work, and harmony in his 
home. In fact the marriage was not a happy one ; 
after five years the two parties separated by mu- 
tual agreement. ‘There were two children, a girl 
and boy, who after remaining some years with 
their mother, came to live eventually with their 
father. 

His next publication was ‘‘ Julian the Apostate,’’ 
well known to be an indirect satire on the King 
of Prussia. This was followed by a life of the 
poet Schubart. Then came 1848, the year of re- 
volutions. Strauss was almost compelled by the 
Ludwigsburg citizens to standgas their candidate 
for the Frankfort Parliament; but was defeated 
by the rural voters. He -published his election 
speeches, advocating a confederation under Prus- 
sian rule, Hewas then elected to a seat in the 
Wiirtemberg Diet. He found himself out of 
harmony, however, with the strongly pronounced 
radical tendency of the time. In presence of 
a radical majority he defended the Austrian Court- 
martial which had ordered the execution of Robert 
Blum. He found himself voting continually with © 
nobles and bishops. This led to his resignation. 
He seems to have been almost equally averse from 
the democratic and the absolutist parties. He was 
really in favour of constitutionalism. But he pre- 
ferred the despotism of the prince to that of the 
masses. He now settled at Munich, delighting in 
its art treasures, and associating with Neumann 
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does not really belong to it. Fora considerable time 
no use was made of the manuscripts, but they lay 
neglected in the libraries, and the first notice of their 
existence afforded to the world in general was a paper 
by M. de Sacy, which formed part of the Magasin 
Encyclopedique published in the year VI. (1800) , and 
which, in addition to the author’s remarks, contained 
some chapters of the Ethiopian text, translated into 
Latin. But the entire work was not made public till 
1821, when an English translation by Dr. Laurence, 
the Regius Professor of Hebrew, was published at 
Oxford. This translation, and the Latin extracts of 
De Sacy, which wer9 reprinted by Dr. Laurence, seem 
to have formed the basis of the first part of a Ger- 
man translation by Dr. A. G. Hoffmann, published in 
1833;though for the second part, published in 1838, 
he used a Frankfort manuscript of the Ethiopian 
text. In the same year, 1838, Dr. Laurence published 
the Book in Ethiopian, on the authority of Bruce's 
manuscripts, under the title Libri Enoch, versio 
Ethiopica. In 1851 another Ethiopian version, after 
five rianuscripts, with the title Liber Henoch Athio- 
pice, was publised by Dr. Dillmann at Leipzig. It 
may not be out of place to remark here that the 
modern Germans habitually prefix an “H” to the 
name of the antediluvian seer, the English form of 
which, “Enoch,” is derived immediately from the 
Roman Vulgate, which follows the Septuagint. In 
1853 a German translation of the Book by the same 
Dr. Dillmann, was published at Leipzig, with an in- 
troduction, and a most ample exegetical comment, 
which in itself is a thesaurus of critical erudition ; 
while, by way of appendix, the fragments preserved 
by Syncellus are given in the original Greek. This 
translation those of the learned world who are not 
disposed to study the Ethiopian tongue must accept 
as the genuine Enoch; and even those who are dis- 
posed to go to the fountain-head, aud grapple with a 
language which is the most difficult and least grate- 
ful of the Semitic family, must at any rate regard it 
for some time with implicit faith, since Dr, Dillmann 
is the editor of the text with which they will have to 
compare it, and is, moreover, the author of the 
Ethiopian Grammar (published at Leipzig in 1857) 
with which they must commence their studies, for the 
old grammar of Ludolf now belongs to the past, that 
eminent Orientalist having died long before the dis- 
covery of the Ethiopian manuscript. Under any 
circumstances we may predict that the name of the 
Ethiopian scholars will never be legion. That great 
incentive to the study of a difficult language, the 
hope of reading works in the original, is wanting in 
the case of Abyssinian literature, since the Book of 
Enoch as found in Abyssinia is but a translation after 
all, and chiefly owes its value to the fact that the 
original work is altogether lost. 

Following the text of Dr. Dillmann, we now proceed 
to give a summary description of the contents of the 
Book. After a general introduction which introduces 
Enoch as a man whose eyes were opened by God, and 
who was instructed by angels, the author at once pro- 
oeeds to the history of the fall of the angels, briefly nar- 
rated in the sixth chapter of Genesis. Certain angels, 
sons of heaven, admiring the daughters of men, and 
willing to become fathers of a human progeny, their 
chief Semjaza, doubting their stability, and fearing 
that he will be the only sufferer through the trans- 
gression of many, binds them all by a common oath, 
whereupon they descend, two hundred in number, 
to the summit of Mont Hermon. Each of them 
takes to himself a mortal wife, and the result of the 
unhallowed union is a race of giants, who starve 
mankind by their excessive voracity, and finally be- 
come cannibals. Moreover, the sinful angels, espe- 
cially one whose name is Azazel (rendered “ Scape- 
goat’ in Leviticus xvi.), diffuse over the earth the 
arts of fabricating weapons, offensive and defensive, 
of painting the cheeks and eyebrows, and of fashion- 
ing meretricious ornaments, adding instruction in 
sorcery and astrology. The human race, heavily op- 
pressed, lift their voices to heaven and attract the 
attention of the four righteous angels, Michael, Ga- 
briel, Surjan, and Urjan (Uriel), who, perceiving the 
justice of the complaints, lay the piteous case before 
the Almighty, who at one sends Arsjalaljur (sup- 
posed to be another name for Uriel) to Noah, the 
son of Lamech, to announce to him a deluge that 
will cover the whole earth, and warn him to escape 
with his children, Rufael or Raphael (supposed to 
be the same with Surjan) is enjoined to bind Azazel 
hand and foot, to throw him into a hollow made in 
the desert of Dudael (Kettle of God), and, laying 
sharp stones upon him, to cover him with darkness 
till the great day of judgment, when he is to be cast 
into the fiery pool. Itis a special sin of Azazel that 
he has revealed to man the secrets of Heaven, and 
Rufael is ordered to revivify the earth, and proclaim 
that’ the whole human race shall not perish in con- 
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sequence of that knowledge unlawfully comauni- 
cated. ‘To Gabriel is entrusted the destructon of 
the offspring of the unholy alliance, the giants, who, 
in spite of the entreaties of their fathers, ae to 
perish by the hands of each other. Michael hs the 
charge of Semjaza and the rest of his assodates, 
who, when they have beheld the slaughter ‘of their 
sons, and also the destruction of their mortal vives, 
are to be bound fast under the hills of the earth for 
seventy generations, and after the final judgment 
are to be cast into the fiery abyss, there to be 
tormented for ever. A general purification and re- 
storation of the earth is then promised, with the as- 
surance that it will not again be destroyed by a 
deluge. Enoch, who has so long been hidden from 
man, occupied in holy converse with angels; now ap- 
pears, being ordered by the angels to covey the 
message of Divine wrath to the transgressois, Pro- 
ceeding to Azazel and the rest, he accordingly exe- 
cutes his mission, but is so deeply moved by their 
contrition that, in compliance with their entkeaties, 
he reduces to writing their petition for forgiyeness, 
in order to present it to the Almighty. 
finished the petition, he seats himself by the Waters 
of Dan (the Upper Jordan), in Dan (or Lais), and, 
falling asleep, has! a vision, the purport of whith on 
waking he communicates to the suppliants, whom he 
finds assembled deeply dejected in Ublesjael, a place 
situated between Lebanon and Seneser. Their peti-. 
tion has been summarily rejected, but the vision which 
Enoch has seen affords him an opportunity of de- 
scribing at length the glory of the Deity, into whose 
presence he has been admitted, and the splendour 
of his habitation. On this Occasion we learn that 
the bodies of the giants, after they have been slain, 
will decay, but that, as they derived their origin 
from above, they will remain as evil spirits on 
earth, to work wickedness. We are afterwards told 
that, in addition to the crimes already mentioned, 
the fallen angels introduced the worship of these de- 
mons; and thus we have the approximation to the 
doctrine of the carly Christian Fathers that the Gods 


of paganism were not mere human inventions, but 


demons, endued with certain supernatural powers. 
The reader, however, is not to infer that the spirits 
of the departed giants are identical with the Satanic 


host, and that consequently the writer of “ Enoch,” 


by recording the transgression of Azazel and his col- 
leagues, has post-dated the event, known as the 
“Fall of Lucifer.’ In a subsequent part of the 


Book we read of Satang who, appearing as agents of 


the Divine wrath, are clearly distinct from the de- 
mons, and it is even mentioned, as an offence of the 
transgressing angels, that they became subject to 
Satan. The origin of these Satans does not appear 
in the Book, and it will be remarked that the Old 
Testament is equally silent on the subject. With 
the doom of the fallen angels—to whose story the 
fragments of Syncellus are confined—the historical 
portion of the Book terminates, and the reader, with- 
out preparation, suddenly comes upon the marvellous 
yoyage of Enoch, accompanied by archangels through 
earth and the lower heaven, till he reaches the con- 
fines of both. The voyage is twice described, on 
the second occasion more in detail than at first; or 
perhaps we are to suppose that two journeys were 
actually performed. Here ends the first part of the 
Book, according to the division of Dr. Dillman. 

In the second part the account of Enoch’s travels 
is resumed, but generally the objects seen greatly 
differ from those described in the first} for whereas 
these belonged to a terrestrial region, the mysteries 
of the upper heaven, the angelic host and the Mes- 
siah, are now revealed, earthly things, when men- 
tioned, taking a subordinate position. This part 
falls into three parables (if we may use a somewhat 
inappropriate expression), of which the first extols 
the glory of heaven; the second exhibits the Mes- 
siah ; and the third shows the bliss_of the righteous 
and the misery of the wicked in the Messiah’s king- 
dom. The second of these parables is theologically 
more important than any other portion of the Book, 
inasmuch as it clearly sets forth the author’s con- 
ception of the Jewish Messiah, who is thus intro- 
duced :— ; 

Then I saw One, who had a head of days, and his 
head was white as wool; and by him was another, 
whose face was as the countenance of a man, and full 
of grace in his face, like one of the holy angels. And 
I asked one of the angels, who went with me and showed 
me every secret thing, concerning that Son of Man, who 
he was, and whence he was, andwhy he accompanied 
the Head of Days. And he answered me and said :— 
‘This is the Son of Man, who has righteousness, in 
whom righteousness abides, and who reveals all the 
treasures of that which is concealed, because the Lord 
of Spirits has chosen him, and whose lot before the Lord 
of Spirits has surpassed all through| uprightness unto 
eternity, And this Son of Man whom thou hast seen 
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vii. 9—14) 
parallel to the rest of Daniel's more elaborate de- 
scription must be sought elsewhere; and, as the 
writer of Enoch here appears somewhat meagre, it is 
well to observe that on occasion, when he has to de~ 
scribe in detail the visions of heavenly glory, he can 
become more copious even than the author of the 
Apocalypse. ‘ 

Soon after the passage cited above comes another 
of singular importance :— : 

In that place I saw a fountain of righteousness 

which was inexhaustible; it was encircled by many 
springs of wisdom, and all the thirsty drank of them 
and were full of wisdom, and had their dwellings with 
the righteous, and the holy, and the elect. And in that 
hour that Son of Man was named before the Lord of 
Spirits, and his name before the Head of Days. And 
before the sun and signs were created, before the stars 
of Heaven were made, his name was named in the pre- 
sence of the Lord of Spirits. 
righteous and the holy to lean upon and not fall, and 
he will be the light of peoples and the hope of those 
who are troubled at heart. All who dwell on earth will 
fall down and worship before him, and will extol aud 
glorify and sing praises to the Lord of Spirits. And, 
therefore, was he chosen and concealed in His presence 
before the world was created, and he will be before Him 
for ever.—Chap. xlviii. 
According to this passage the Messiah was not only 
named before the Creation—that is, not only was his 
existence predetermined—but he actually existed 
from the first in the Divine presence, though not to 
be manifested before the appointed time. We have 
followed the precedent of Dr, Laurence in making 
use of the periphrasis “in the presence,” as-an am- 
biguity might be occasioned by too frequent an em- 
ployment of the word “before.” Dr. Dillmann sim- 
ply employs the preposition “vor,'’ which we may 
fairly assume to be the equivalent of the “ meds (roy 
6edy),” in the first verse of the Gospel of St. John, 
rendered in the Authorised Version ‘ with,” and in 
the Roman Vulgate “apud.” Although the Mes- 
siah is thus exalted above all creation, the author’s 
belief in his humanity is proved not only by his fre- 
quent repetition of the expression ‘“ Son of Man,” 
familiar to every reader of the New Testament, but 
by the use of the singular term “Son of Woman,” 
which seems to have precisely the same signification, 
and not to bear the special import of the “seed of 
the woman” in the third chapter of Genesis :— 


Pain will seize the mighty of the earth, when they 
see the Son of Woman sitting on the throne of his 
glory.—Chap. Ixii. ‘ 

In the day of the Messiah there will be a resurrection 
of the dead :— 

In those days the earth will give back what has been 
confided to it, and the kingdom of the dead will give 
back what has been confided to it, and Hell (z.e., Hades, 
Hebraic, Sheol) will restore what it owns. And he (the 
Messiah) will select from among them the righteous and 
the holy, for the day is come when they are to be saved. 
And in those days the Elect will sit on his throne, and 
all the secrets of wisdom will flow from the thoughts of 
His mouth, for the Lord of Spirits has given this to Him 
and glorified Him. 


The Elect, specially so-called, is here, of course, the 
Messiah, but something like the indication of a ge- 
neral theory of predestination is to be found in the 
book. In a subsequent part Uriel shows Enoch the 
“heavenly tables” on which are recorded all the 
deeds of men that will take place on earth to the 
most remote generation. ' 

In the second, and more particularly in the third, 
parable, passages occur which refer, not to the 
coming kingdom of the Messiah, but rather to the 
Flood, the Fall of the Angels, already recorded, and 
the preservation of Noah, who sometimes takes the 
place of Enoch as the privileged beholder of mys- 
teries. 

The third part, which likewise belongs to the nar- 
rative of Enoch’s travels, contains a rude theory of 
the world, in which the variations of the heavenly 
bodies are accounted for in a very primitive manner, 
and which may be regarded as an amplification of 
the portion of the travels narrated in the first part. 
This is the least theological portion of the work; but 
it must be borne in mind that, from the point of view 
taken by our author, the boundaries between natural 


fined. 
The fourth part consists of two visions seen by 
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He will be a staff to the 


science and theology never appear very sharply de~ 
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SOUTH, THE RHETORICIAN, 

The Very Rey. W. C. Laxz, D.D., Dean of Dur- 
ham, delivered the fourth lecture on “ Classic 
Preachers of the English Church,” on Sunday, the 
24th ult., at St. James’s, Piccadilly. 

Commencing with a brief reference to South’s 
gifts as a rhetorician, for which he was more re- 
markable than any other writer or preacher the 
Church of England has ever produced, not excepting 
Jeremy Taylor, the Dean gave a graphic sketch of 
the age in which he lived. The Church’s difficulty 
at this period was (he pointed out) to be in a true 
sense large and national. The very circumstances 
of its origin have'ever forced it to inelude within its 
pale schools of religious thought which no other 
Church has attempted to unite. Half Catholic and 
half Protestant under Henry VIII. and Cranmer, 
Lutheranised under Edward VI., and inyolved in a 
bloody struggle by Mary, it was never to adopt the 
narrow one-sided system of Luther or Calvin, and 
it soon discovered when it began to take a more de- 
finite form under Elizabeth that the spirit of the 
old religion was still strong, and that much of the 
best religious thought of England still retained a 
strong Catholic impress. The reign of Mary had 
embittered the popular feeling against the Roman 
Catholics, and they were almost erushed as a party 
by the ruthless cruelty of Elizabeth; but the Cal- 
vinistie party never took their place, and Hooker, 
in the earliest and most lasting work of English 
theology, confirmed the principal teachers of the 
English Church in that warm attachment to the 
Church of the earliest ages of Christianity, which 
was but little known to the other Churches of the 
Reformation. After alluding to the ascendancy 
which Calvinism had nevertheless gained—perhaps 
rather as @ political than as a religious influence— 
over the ablest men of the gentry and middle classes, 
and to the fact that, owing to the alliance of the 
Church party, and especially of Laud, with the despot- 
ism of James and Charles, the greatest politicians of 
the age were Nonconformists, the Dean spoke of the 
ultimate fall of Calvinism and of the traces which it 
had left on the Church, which was no longer the 
same as it had been’ in the days of Andrewes and 
Laud, for it had all the fresh elements of religions 
thought and activity to mould or struggle with. The 
Church of England had assumed its final form and 
entered upon what might be called its moderate 
course. The High Church party (though the name 
was not yet known), the Moderate party, the Lati- 
tudinarian party, the Nonconformist party were 
branching in different directions from the two old 
parties of the Church and the Puritans, and it was 
no small proof of its large and Catholic character 
that Bull and South and Taylor and Cudworth and 
Locke and Boyle and Isaac Newton were not only 
able to live as its attached members, but might be 
numbered among its Breatest writers. Having 
sketched South's life—his career at Westminster 
School and Christ Church, Oxford (to which be 
passed in the same election with Locke), and where 
he was known as the great scholar and wit of his day, 
and was rebuked for his invectives against the Puri- 
tans ; his ordination by one of the ejected bishops ; 
his powerful university sermons after the Restora- 
tion, followed by his ejection ag Public Orator; his 
great sermon before the King at Whitehall denoune- 
ing the Rebellion; his appointment as Prebendary 
of Westminster and Canon of Christ Church, the 
Dean mentioned the strong antagonism which South 
on all occasions displayed against his theological op- 
ponents, while he carried his hatred of novelties go 
far that, in the true old style of Oxford, he de- 
nounced the newly-formed Royal Society. He de- 
clared himself ready to put on a buff coat against 
Monmouth, and would take no part whatever against 
James II., though he did not become a non-juror, 
A first impression of South from the outline of hig 
history would be that he was, above all, the 
preacher of the triumphant cavaliers, the cardinal 
article of whose faith was the divine right of kings ; 
but he was far more, for he was of the true blood 
of the great orators, of Demosthenes and Burke, ag 
much as of Bossuet and Massillon. No doubt he 
allowed his passion and wit to overrun and thug 
oft n to spoil hig style and his thoughts, but, putting 
this great defect out of sight, he had almost every 
gift which marks the orator—powers equally great 
of thought and expression, a nervous and manly 
style, full but never overcharged with learning, and 
in admirable arrangement, The preacher with 
whom South might most naturally be compared was 
Bossuet, and though he was very inferior to that 
naster of sacred oratory in dignity of style and in 
hat high tone of religious feeling which was Bos- 
uet’s crowning excellence, he perhaps surpassed him 
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| *y the sale of indulgences. So it is, Protestants 
will say; but then those who say it without being 
Protestants are certainly not Roman Catholics, in 
“any conceivable sense of that description, They be- 
Jong to a new sect, which claims the right of ex- 
pounding the faith for itself, and adding to or taking 
‘ away the gravest doctrines. To talk of a Reunion of 
| Christendom established by sweeping away doctrines 
like purgatory is a misuse of terms. The movement 
‘may evolve a new creed based on Christianity, 
| though we fear it will not, but to call it a reconcilia- 
‘tion of the old forms seems to lay minds almost 
_puerile, We might as well say that if Quakers gave 
up their doctrine of the inner light, and Unitarians 
acknowledged the Divinity of Christ, Quakers and 
- Unitarians would be reunited. Itiwould be simpler 
and easier to enter the Greek Church: at once, purify 
and remodel it, and then try to make that the uni- 
versal and sole Church, than to waste time and 
strength on so unreal a Union. 


The Pall Mall Gazette writes :—The unexpected 
-guccess of the Old Catholic Congress in constructing 
a formula of agreement has evidently robbed the 
criticisms of some of our contemporaries of their 
intend@d point. We were on the eve of being told 
that the questions in dispute were so hopelessly dif- 
ficult and abstruse that it was folly to aim at com- 
promising them. As it turns out, the moral is of 
another kind, and’ yet one, we fear, which cannot 
} afford-much gratification to the Old Catholics and 
\ their allies. Unless the whole history of Christian 
opinion suggests a false inference, these questions 
have only been settled because people have ceased to 
take any strong interest in them. Unquestionably 
they have been burning questions in their time. 
They are the very controversies which supplied the 
population of the Roman Empire for some centuries 
with its sole mental food, and which, according to 

one school of writers, so emasculated its energies 
that it became a prey to beathen barbarians on one 
side, and Mohammedan fanatics on thé other. But 
there is plenty of evidence that, except perhaps in 
the Greek Church, they had lost their vitality and 
were in some danger of being forgotten, The one 
among them which survived longest in the Western 
Church was the dispute about the relations of the 
| First and Second Persons of the Trinity. The decay 
of interest in it is shown by the decline of the once 
important Unitarian sect. Less than a century 
ago, one of the greatest men of his generation, 
| Coleridge, left the university, at which he was 
on the point of obtaining the highest honours, 
and enlisted in a cavalry regiment, because he 
could not find standing room for his mind in the 
propositions of the Church of England on the subject. 
But at the present moment it is hardly possible to 
keep the sect together, The young men will not 
_ sacrifice the unquestionable social advantages of 
| membership in the Established Church for so small 
‘a matter, and there is a tolerably well-known cynical 
saying of a Unitarian clergyman as to the effects 
| upon a Unitarian’s creed of putting a second horse to 
\ his carriage. The point which most occupied, the 
1 
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| attention of the Congress at Bonn—the relation of 


\ the Third Person of the Trinity to the others—had 
‘go thoroughly dropped out of sight in the West that 
| several eminent theologians, Roman Catholic as well 
| as Protestant, are said to have fallen into the plainest 
| heresy simply through having forgotten, or through 
never having learned, the technical phraseology ap- 
| propriate to the matter. No doubt in the Eastern 
Church it was otherwise, and the true success of the 
Congress consists in having brought the delegates of 
the Greek Church to a compromise, 
_ questions did really retain their vigour in the Greek. 
-Ghurch longer than any other, and it might have 
been interesting, though perhaps perilous and not 
/ quite civil, to put to the Greeks a few questions 
about the Light on Mount Tabor, Moreover, the 
Chureb, which is by eminence the Orthodox Church, 
‘had come to take such a pride in its orthodoxy as ap- 
parently to care little for its Catholicity, and rather 
‘to repel than welcome additions to its fold, The 
pliability which its representatives exhibited is a 
curicus result of the vehement anger which must 
‘have been stirred up in Eastern Europe by the Vati- 
' can Decrees. 


THE JEWS AND THE TRINITY. 
| The Jewish Chronicle, often contains notes 
, and articles which show that the Trinity and its 
_ converted dogmas are the great obstacles in the 
‘way of any general reception of Christianity in 
its popular form by the Jews. We give as an 
| jllustration the comments on the pretentious “ Old 
Catholic ” scheme for the Union of Churches :— 


Of course that stumbling block in the way of the 
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union between western and eastern Christianity—the | demical and ecclesiastical preferment, by judiciously 
procession of the Holy Ghost turned up again. Does] repeating them. Our own land, our own people, our 
the Holy Ghost proceed from the Father and Son or | own conquerors, have no such privilege; yet if we 
the Son alone, such was one of the subjects which | compare one page of history with another, we may 
occupied the attention of the Conference. It has|see that the fates of our own despised race may 
puzzled the Conference even as it puzzled the late | throw some light on those even of the peculiar people. 
Ali Pasha when on a certain occasion he innocently iw te eee 

requested some western and eastern prelates, in 
whose company he happened to be, to explain to him 
the meaning and bearing of this shibboleth of faith 
separating, together with some other minor points 
of equal importance, the two largest and most power- 
ful sections of Christendom. We will not indulge 
in any profane comments on. matters considered as 
sacred by many for whom we entertain the highest 
respect. One mystery more or less in Christianity 
does not make any great difference. The mantle of 
faith is large enough to cover them all. But while 
the Conference is about to contrive formulas which 
shall comprehend the different divergent dogmas of 
the component parts of the union and perhaps offer ex- 
planations of some obscure points which have always 
puzzled the poor brains of benighted unbelievers, may 
we be allowed to suggest to the committee appointed 
by the Conference for framing these formulas to take 
also into consideration such questions as these: —How 
is it that God, whom we are taught to conceive as the 
perfection of morality, could consent to the infliction 
of the punishment due to the guilty on his innocent 
sop, and accept the punishment as a satisfaction for 
that which should have been’ borne by the guilty 
alone? How is it that God, whom we are taught to 
conceive as personified wisdom, could not contrive 
any other means for reconciliation with a sinful 
world except that which sets at naught the highest 
law of morality which supreme justice has established 
for the government of all rational beings? How is 
it that God, whom we are taught to conceive as per- 
sonified omnipotence, allowed himself to be bafiled in 
the work of creation.by a finite being, created by 
himself, called Satan, 'and was obliged to have re- 
course to a special contrivance to defeat the machi- 
nations of this subordinate creature? How is it that 
when the incarnation was determined upon, a method 
for effecting it was resorted to which, if described in 
any other book save the Gospel, would have excluded 
this book from all decent society and to designate 
which is best to refrain lest offence be given to de- 
yout minds whose convictions deserve the highest 
respect? Will the committee condescend, to consider 
auy of these questions, real stumbling blocks in the 
way of the Jew? 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF MENCIUS. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 

As the Vedas are to Sanskrit literature, and as our 
Scriptures are to Hebrew literature, so are the Nine 
Classics to Chinese literature. They are the founda- 
tion of the political and social life of China, and by 
them are the opinions and beliefs of the people 
moulded and developed. The principles they. contain 
have been held up to admiration by Chinese scholars 
for more than twice ten centuries, and their style has 
been eulogised by the same authorities as being the 
perfection of what literary composition should be. 
From a Chinaman’s point of view this estimation of 
their value is correct enough, Cut off from the rest 
of the world, and knowing nothing of the literature 
of any country but his own, he has nothing with 
which to compare the works of his countrymen, and 
naturally therefore looks on the best of these as 
being specimens of supreme excellence. But in the 
judgment of foreign readers acquainted with the 
wisdom of Christianity, the subtle and searching 
metaphysics of ancient Greece and modern Europe, 
and accustomed to the varied richness of thought 
and the eloquent and graceful diction of the writers 
of the Western world, both old and new, they must 
assume a less exalted position, There is much both 
in the nature of the Chinese language and in the 
tone of the national mind to check intellectual enter- 
prise, and to render literary periods somewhat stiff 
and angular. We miss, therefore, in the writings of 
their philosophers the far-reaching speculations and 
searchings after truth which we are accustomed to 
meet with in the works of such authors as Plato, 
Aristotle, Bacon, or Mill; nor do we find in the his- 
torical and poetical books that brilliancy of diction 
and wealth of metaphor which add zest to our study 
of many of the productions of the historians and 
poets of European countries. But it is difficult to 
make comparisons with that which is unique, and 
there is much in the circumstances and surroundings 
attending the authors of the Nine Classics which 
raises their writings above the relative position in 
which they should be placed, were they capable of 
being weighed in the balance with the best philoso- 
phical and literary works of other lands. 

If, however, there were nothing more interesting 
about them than the fact that they have for many 
centuries exercised an unlimited influence over the 
minds of millions of men, they would be well worthy 
of study. But they have other claims on our atten- 
tion. To the students of the history of the primitive 
races of mankind and of political ethics their pages 
contain much that is new and interesting, and their 
translation as a series into English is likely to prove 
a great boon to European readers. Dr. Legge has 
already brought out translations, accompanied by the 
original texts, of seven out of the Nine Classics, and 
the work before us is the second volume of a popu- 
lar edition of those already published. The first vo- 
lume contained the Life and Teachings of Confucius, 
and the present one is devoted to the Life and Works 
of Mencius, who, as a philosopher and teacher, occu- 
pies a place in the theocracy of China second only to 
Confucius. Of the events of his life we know very 
little. It is believed that he was born about the year 
371 B.c. His father died when he was quite young, 
and he was thus left to the care of his mother, who, 
according to tradition, is said to have possessed all 
the best qualities of a woman. Thrice she changed 
her residence on account of her son; once in conse- 
quence of his imitating the sacrificial ceremonies 
performed at the tombs near her house, and another 
time when his mimicking propensity tempted him to 
pick up the higgling tricks of the salesmen in the 
neighbouring market, At last she settled close to a 
public school, and then, to ber delight, the youthful 
sage, taking the scholars as his model, learnt to prac- 
tise the various exercises of politeness which they 
were taught, “This,” said his mother, “is the 
proper place for my son.” Legend says that in his 
early years he sat at the feet of T'sze-sze, the grand- 
son of Confucius; but since, as Dr. Legge points out, 
Tsze-sze would have been at least one hundred and 
twelve years old when Mencius was born, legend is, 
in this case, as usual, an unsafe guide. “ Althcugh,” 
he tells us, “I could not be a disciple of Confucius 
myself, I have endeavoured to cultivate my virtue by 
Mesopotamia, we all know, is a sweet word, so is | means of others who were.” ‘This, if it were to be 
Nebuchadnezzar. Some people have gained spiritual, taken literally, is as little to be relied upon as the 
nourishment, others have gained literary fame, aca- | former statement, but he probably meant that he had 


—— 


ENGLISHMEN AND JEWS. 


The Saturday Review refers to our habit of 
looking at a large part of the history of the world, 
not from the point of view of Englishmen, but 
from the point of view of Jews :— 


Some of our readers may remember a book which 
was published some time ago, bearing the title of 
“ The Nations Around.” There was nothing in the 
mere title to say from what geographical point we 
were to look around, and to some minds the most 
obvious geographical point seemed to be our own 
country. The nations around seemed to be the na- 
tions round about ourselves—Britons, Picts, Scots, 
perhaps even our nearest neighbours beyond the sea, 
Danes, Flemings, or Normans. But no, the point 
of view was not chosen in England but in Palestine; 
the nations ‘around were not the nations which sur- 
rounded the English settlement in Britain, but those 
which surrounded the Hebrew settlement in Canaan. 
They were not Scots or Normans, but Ammonites 
and Midianites. One can hardly get a better illus- 
tration of the way in which an Englishman is so 
often ready to forget that he is an Englishman, and 
to think and speak as if he were a Jew. There is 
doubtless a very large class of people to whom ques- 
tions about Hivites and Girgashites not only have 
the deep ethnological interest which really belongs 
to them, but to whom they seem as if they were 
something which came more home to themselves, 
which more nearly touches their own life, than 
questions about Britons or Flemings. In short, with 
regard to the nations around, in the Hebrew sense 
of around, the thing has passed from the region of 
historical and philological study into the region of 
theological belief. A doctrine about Englishmen and 
Britons is merely earthly, a mere matter of human 
opinion ; a doctrine about Hebrews and Canaanites 
is a matter of faith, Its discussion is a matter of 
religious reading, of Sunday reading, while ourselves, 
our enemies, and our neighbours may not intrude 
beyond the six days on which men ought to work, 
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studied under one who was an ardent follower of the 
doctrines of Confucius. That such was the case, 
. every action of his after life is sufficient to prove. 
Like his great predecessor, he began his career as a 
teacher of wisdom. In this capacity he collected a 
band of faithful disciples, with whom, when his fame 
spread abroad, he moved to the Court of the State of 
T’se, where he established himself as guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend to the King, For some time he 
seems to bave held a firm hold of office, though not 
always by the most creditable means. “Tam fond 
of beauty,” said the King on one occasion, in reply 
to some political advice offered by the sage, ‘and 
that is in the way of my attaining to the royal go- 
vernment which you oslebrate.’ “ Not at all,” said 
Mencius. “ Gratify yourself,” only do not let your 
doing so interfere with the people’s getting similar 
enjoyment for themselves.” But when his own dig- 
nity was assailed, he showed a very stern front to his 
patron, and after one or two severe passages of arms 
on this score, we find him leaving Tse, followed by 
his disciples, and taking up at the Court of T’ang a 
post similar to the one he had just resigned, Here, 
however, his residence was but a short one, and, after 
a sojourn at the Court of King Hwuy of Leang, he 
returned once more to Tse, But after a while his 
remonstrances became unpalatable to the Sovereign, 
and later we hear of him at intervals and for short 
periods at the Courts of Sung and Loo. Finally, he 
retired into private life, and spent the last twenty 
years of his existence “ among the more congenial 
society of his disciples, discoursing to them, and 
compiling the works which have survived as his 
memorial to the present day.” 

These incidents in the life of Mencius point to 
the leading characteristic of his teaching, as well as 
of that of Confucius. Unlike all other teachers that 
the world has seen, these two philosophers chose 
the courts of kings as their schoolrooms, and instead 
of searching into the mysteries of man and his rela- 
tion to nature, the whence he came from and the 
whither he is going, they devoted themselves to the 
science of government, and to the study of man as 
a ruler and as @ subject. Adopting the plan of in- 
culeating virtue into the masses through their rulers, 
they did not concern themselves much as to the du- 
ties and responsibilities existing between man and 
man; but taught that it was only necessary that the 
Sovereign should be virtuous, righteous, and just, to 
insure the prevalence of the same qualities through- 
out the State. Confucius boasted that, if a king 
were to employ him, he would achieve something 
considerable in twelve months, and in the course of 
three years the government would be perfected; but, 
as Dr, Legge remarks, his follower, Mencius, had a 
fair field at the Court of Tang, but seems to have 
failed to make good the promise of his predecessor. 
Far, however, from this being a matter of surprise, 
it only excites one’s wonder that he should have 
achieved as much as he did, when the deadness of 
his system is remembered. There is no real life in it, 
and, instead of quickening by his touch the dry bones 
of tradition which lay ready to his hand, he left them 
as dry as he found them. Mere trite exhortations 
to the practice of virtue, without the suggestion of 
any motive for adopting such conduct, form the staple 
of his discourses. “The richest fruit of love,” he 
says in one passage, “is this—the service of one’s 
parents; the richest fruit of righteousness is this— 
the obeying one’s eldest brothers—the richest fruit 
of wisdom is this—the knowing these two things, and 
not departing from them; the richest fruit of pro.. 
ptiety is this—the ordering and adorning those two 
things.” There is a painfully Talmudic air about 
this, and his teaching generally partakes of the same 
cold and dead morality. The nature of man, he held, 
was originally good, and it was in the power of every 
one by practising virtue and following righteousness 
to become a sage, or, on the other hand, to lose all 
claim to honour by yielding to the surrounding temp- 
tations of the world. This belief appears, by a seem- 
ing inconsistency, to be in no way modified by a faith 
which he sometimes expressed in the existence of an 
overruling Providence, But nothing that he taught 
touches the inner life of man. Let the ruler rectify 
himself, and let him strive to enrich and educate the 
people, then will his kingdom be established, and 
virtue will prevail throughout the land; such was 
the sum and substance of his philosophy. 

But while it must be acknowledged that Mencius’s 
general system was defective, there is much to admire 
in his astuteness and power both of observation and 
argument, His views on the division of labour were 
well defined, and were powerfully set forth in a con- 
versation with a friend who had been much taken 
with the doctrines of a dreamy speculator named 
Heu, who held that magistrates should be labouring 
men, and that a sovereign should grow his own rico 


| Chow ?” 


THE INQUIRER. 


and cook his own meals, To him Mencius :—‘* Heu, 


’ 
T suppose, sows grain and eats the produce.” “ Yes, ; 
was the reply. ‘I suppose he also weaves cloth, and 
wears his own manufacture.” * No; he wears clothes 
of hair-cloth.’ ‘Does he wear a cap?” _ Yes. 
“Ts it woven by himself?” “No; he gets itin ex- 
change for grain.’ ‘Why does he not weave it 
himself 2” ‘That would be injurious to his hus- 
bandry.” “ Does he cook his food with boilers and 
earthenware pans, and plough with an iron share ? 
“Yes.” Does he make them himself?’ “No; 
he gets them in exchange for grain.” Then said 
Mencius, “ The getting such articles in exchange for 
grain is not oppressive to the potter and founder ; 
and are the potter and founder oppressive to the 
husbandman when they give him their various ar- 
ticles in exchange for grain?’ Some,’ he added, 
Jabour with their minds and some labour with their 
strength. Those who labour with their minds go- 
vern, and those who labour with their strength are 
governed, Those who are governed support those 
who govern, and these are supported by them.” On 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings his opinion 
was equally decided. The people, he held, were the 
most important element in a State, and the sovereign 
the lightest. If, then, the government of a ruler 
were injurious to the country, he should be de- 
throned, and, if necessary, should be made to forfeit 
his life, ‘Was it so,” asked King Seuen, “ that 
T’ang banished Keeh, and that Woo smote King 
“It is so in the records,” replied Mencius. 
‘‘ May a Minister then put his sovereign to death ?”” 
asked the King. ‘* He who outrages the benevolence 
proper to his nature,” answered the philosopher, “ is 
called a robber; he who outrages righteousness is 
called a ruffian, The robber and the ruffian we call 
a mere fellow. I have heard of the cutting off of 
the fellow Chow, but I have not heard his case spoken 
of as that of putting a ruler to death,” This and simi- 
lar utterances have caused his teachings to be looked 
upon with somewhat less favour than that with which 
those of the more cautious Confucius have ever been 
regarded ; and for a short season, at the beginning 
of the Ming Dynasty (1372), his Tablet was, in con- 
sequence of this boldness, degraded from its place in 
the temples of Confucius. But his memory was 
speedily restored to favour, and he now holds the 
same position in the public estimation which, with 
the exception of the short interval just referred to, 
he has occupied for two-and-twenty centuries, 


LianprinpoD Wertts.—A very wholesome and 
Christian thing took place here on Sunday week. 
The Rey. J. R. Kilsby Jones, minister of Christ 
Church Congregational Chapel, exchanged pulpits 
with the Rey. Edward Higginson, of Swansea. Mr, 
Higginson, in the morning, delivered a masterly dis- 
course to a crowded audience on the “ Character of 
Jonathan,” son of Saul, and in the evening charmed 
his audience with a beautiful exposition of the Chris- 
tian beatitudes in the Sermon on the Mount. If 
such exchanges were more frequent, a very high and 
obstinate partition wall between practical Christians 
would stand a good chance of being brought down. 
After all, it is surprising how much nearer each other 
on the broad fundamentals of Christianity we all are 
than would at times seem. If we only learned the 
lesson of loving instead of hating one another, what 
good Christians we should become.—South Wales 
Daily News. 

Tue Rey. Kinspy Jonus In Swansea.—It surely 


is a gratifying sign of the times to find Unitarians | 


and Trinitarjans, even only in a few instances, ex- 
changing pulpits. On Sunday week the Rev. Kilsby 
Jones, a well-known Congregational minister, offi— 
ciated in the Unitarian pulpit, High-street, The 
congregation was fairly large, and a sound practical 
Sermon was preached from the words in the Book of 
Proverbs—‘ Train up a child in the way he should 
go,” &. At the close a collection was made on be- 
half of the Sunday-schools.—[It may be observed 
that the kindly intimacy implied in this exchange of 
pulpits is traceable to the spirit of the Carmarthen 
College, where the two ministers concerned often 
meet at the annual examinations, Of this in- 
stitution Mr, Kilsby Jones is one of the oldest living 
students; and Mr. Higginson has, during his resi- 
dence in Wales, been a frequent examiner, and for 
the last six sessions tutor in English and Political 
Economy.—Ep. of Jng.] 

Nonconrormists figure largely in the list of suc- 
cessful candidates at the recent Oxford Local Exa- 
minations, In mathemathics, L, Crosskey, of Bir- 
mingham, stands first; and in the first division of 
the senior candidates we observe the names of pupils: 
trained at the Wesleyan College, Taunton, Amers- 
ham-hall, Reading, &o, 


SCHOOL FOR MINISTER 
TO THE EDITO 

Srr,—It seems to me to be a 
discussion of the question, which 
ject of much correspondence ia 
cently, to the consideration of pro 
ply for ministers’ children. So 
think, fail to merit the attention, 
of the matter would attract. 
invidious in assuming the neces 
cheap, school for the children of 6 
apart from its invidiousness, it 
there is really less need of such 
to the ministry, than there is to 
class, The tradesman, the lawyer 
clerk, the mechanic, are all, by r 
nature of their occupations, debarr 
giving instruction to their cbildre 
is not the case with the minister, 
ing, and bis special work, rende 
comparatively easy, and I can see 
ministry as a class need this spec 
therefore like, with your permission 
cussion out of the narrow groove 
fallen, and to consider as briefly as 
wider and more important questio 
education for the young of Unitari 

Does the necessity for this exist ? 
will be but few who will be prepa 
gative answer to this question. Thé 
which the wealthy among us can set 
where the whole influences are Unit 
schools are only open to the well-to 
tually closed to the large majority 
middle-class, and it is the wants of | 
am now considering. Here in Lond 
school to which I, as a Unitarian, 
children, where the whole influence 
would not be diametrically opposed 
training I should wish them to ha 
should try, as far as possible, to giy 
the word “ religious ” advisedly, andj 
confound that with the mere teaching 
dogmas, 

Of the provinces I cannot speak w 
certainty; the circumstances will ¥ 
towns, Iwas fortunate enough to 
all my education at the hands of Unit 
I now living in the same town as that 
early years were spent, my children wl 
that advantage. J should, however 
there are not now, whatever there ma 
one time, the same opportunities for 
Unitarian parents. I may be wrong i 
Open to correction; at any rate, un 
shall proceed in the consideration of 
the assumption of an inadequate s 
London and the Provinces. 

It would seem that in starting T hg 
objection, which is frequently brought 
who advocate views similar to mine, 
looking at the matter from a sectari 
and that this ought aboveall things to bel 
an objection is founded on a fallacy 
gendered by a false conception of whe 
is, For yearssectarianism has been a b 
tarians and in their efforts to avoid ey 
ance of the thing, they have gone to th 
and become neglectful of their duties 
forgetful of the high privileges of wha 
grand heritage, to others a dearly-boug 
We are told that the establishment of a 
for Unitarians, and under Unitarian 
open to the objection of being sectaria 
building a chopel in which Unitar 
are to be preached, the establishment q 
the education of young men for the 
nistry, constant attendance at a pla 
where Unitarian doctrines are taught, s 
societies for the ‘propagation of such ¢ 
each of them scctarian acts, and ope 
same objection that is now madi to f 
ment of a central school. I am aware { 
some eccentric persons who do look uy 
acts as sectarian, but the feeling that pr 
View is surely nothing more nor less 
rianism run mad, Nor is it any answer 
instances our chapels, colleges, and 
founded on so broad a basis, and with 
trusts, that it does not of necessity foll 
tarianism must be preached, taught or 
there, At Some future time it may happ 
institutions may be devoted to other E 
yet no breach of the trusts occur. But 


The fourth of the new series of lectures on “ Com- 
panions for the Devout Life ” was delivered on Sun- 
day afternoon, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, by the Rev. 
Canon Barry, whose subject was ‘‘ The Christian 
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15), which appear on the title-page of John 
e’s book, Dr. Barry said that the preacher on 
e Christian Year ” possessed a special advantage 

the fact that his text was thus fixed for him, 
e the preface declared the exact keynote of the 
im by which the author desired to ‘‘ make melody” 
ne devout life. In the remarkable acceptance of 
book, both in the Church and in the world, the 
acher traced an evidence that it belonged to the 
‘ner rank of poetry, and said it was a book not 
ely familiar to the memories and enshrined in 
affections of most of his hearers, but one which 
1 wrought itself with extraordinary power into 

very texture of the religious life of the day. It 
f he might remark, singularly instructive as to 
) inseparability of those aspects of life which men 
lntly distinguish but often wrongly try to separate, 
+ this book, while simply designed to be a com- 
jon of the devout life—and that, too, not in in- 
bendence of but as simply interpreting the Prayer- 
k—should have been so inseparably interwoven 


h the revival of a great theology, and with the 
usion through the body of the Church of a new 
a of corporate life. When the thoughtful historian 
the future traced the rise and growth of the great 
h Church movement of our time and marked 
Ww it had undoubtedly pervaded in different degrees 
» whole religious life of England, he would, the 
sacher imagined, trace, at any rate, its persuasive 
ver not so much to any work of theological doc- 
ine or ecclesiastical statesmanship as to “The 
\vistian Year.” Almost all would allow that ‘‘ The 
istian Year” had struck a new keynote in the 
igious poetry of England. Itself yielding but a 
vy hymns to our services, it had coloured very 
ply the great revival of hymnody, which was a 
arkable feature of our times. But this had not 
n by the influence of mere fashion and imitation. 
marked a real and profound influence over 
ught, and that influence was still a living one. 
jit was now less known and loved than it had 


fF it was partly because it had done its work in 


valding the religious life, and in helping to create 
spring marked in part by other characteristics 
yw its own; so that it was becoming fused with 
1er religious influences in the providence of Him 
lo “fulfils Himself in many ways.” What, he 
uld remark in passing, could have been to its au- 
yr an object of more devout hope in prospect, 
din retrospect a subject of profounder thankful- 
38 than this influence which had so unquestion- 
ly been anted to his work? Great was Keble’s 
¥sonal infiuence—how great, added Dr. Barry, 
ine would know till the secrets of all hearts shall 
| vevealed—but it was an influence which was, and 
hich delighted to be, unknown, except in its fruits. 
| told, moreover, not mainly through his deep 
arning, his vigour, and comprehensiveness of mind 
Lwhich, indeed, had probably never been fully ap- 
eciated by the world—but through the directly 
iritual influence of holiness and love. Such 
influence in the man and in the book 

as one easier to feel than to exhibit, diffus- 
hg itself through the system like a nervous 
ergy which the microscope of the most searching 
iticism could not discover, but he (Dr. Barry) 
nestioned whether there was any one among his 
earers who had in his soul any spark of true reli- 
jous life who was not, whether he knew it or 
ot, living in some degree under the influence of 
‘The Christian Year.” Dr. Barry proceeded to 
otice in detail the phase of religious feeling to 
Which “ The Christian Year” especially corresponds ; 
he view of religious life which it especially suggests ; 
nd the basis of thought to which that view espe- 
ially appeals—questions to which Keble had him- 
elf in the text and in the preface commenting on 
it given full answers. The phase of religious life to 
\which he desired to appeal and which he sought to 
eepen was ‘‘a state of sober feeling ;” the “ quiet- 
ess” of the text—a tone of feeling and thought 
viously not belonging to the great crises of life, 
‘almost equally removed from the excitement of joy 
nd the agony of sorrow, lying midway between the 
rightest and darkest hours of spiritual experience ; 
containing in it the germ of quiet contemplation 
ather than of discovery and aspiration, rather of 
yery-day work than of the sharp swift enthusiasm 
f conflict; breathing the spirit of Wordsworth’s 
esire, “‘I would have my days to be linked one to 
ne by natural piety.” Living, as he did, in days of 
xcitement, eager for novelty, impatient of anything 
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reverence—like some.old cathedral, embodying the 
edneeptions and aspirations of many centuries, and 
so carrying the thoughts away from the busy pre- 
sent to the silent seed-time of the past; and 
he believed that its spirit of reverent, quiet, 
impressive solemnity, though by no means the 
whole of religious life, was exactly that element 
of it which his times needed and of which, just 
because they needed it, they were unlikely to under- 
stand the need. Of that spirit he had drunk very 
deeply himself, even from the quiet days of his boy- 
hood, and it was, he believed, his mission to spread 
its influence to- the souls of his fellow-men. In 
quietness he had found his own strength, and he 
felt that, after all, the crises of life, all-important as 
they are, are few and far between; that the main 
part of life is and must be in all experiences a time 
of steady duty and of patient endurance, of un- 
strained and unexcited thought. It was Keble’s 
aim, the preacher proceeded to show, to supply food 
for such a life, and he would ask whether the needs 
of his day were. not intensified in our own. Dr. 
Barry then showed how this spirit of quietness was 
to be traced in the pages of ‘‘ The Christian Year” in 
many forms; and having quoted numerous passages 
in illustration of the poet’s love of nature in repose 
and in her quieter aspects, proceeded to show that 
his contemplation of humanity was marked by the 
game characteristics, by a love of quiet home life so 
opposed to the excitements of the world, by the 
sympathy which he, childless though he was, felt 
for childhood and childlike natures ; and so again 
in regard to the spiritual life, it was amidst the de- 
eaying ages, in the quiet hermitage of St. Jerome, 
the gentle, stainless spirit of St. Louis and the meek 
simplicity of an Izaak Walton, that he found his soft 
green isles of repose upon the desert road; so, too, 
he taught the need of quietness within, of the quiet- 
ness of self-control, of the quietness of reverence in 
which there was nothing of the marble majesty 
of the stoic but the sense of the perfect righteous- 
ness and love of God. Coming next to the 
conception aud view of life to which this peculiar 
phase of the teligious tone corresponds, Dr. Barry 
showed that Keble’s conception of the need of a 
‘goothing spirit” implied his sense of something 
out of joint in this life, and that something capable 
of being enred and set right, of the existence of sor- 
row and pain and sin, of decay, transitoriness, and 
death, amid which he recognised the possibility of 
restoration. Having traced the poet’s views in this 
respect, in regard to society, to the Church, and to 
the individual soul, and shown how constant was his 
recognition of the fact that there was a medicine for 
sin and a life beyond the grave, Dr. Barry spoke of the 
vein of sadness which was noticeable in his work, and 
pointed to the contrast which it presented as a sad- 
ness which has hope when placed side by side with 
the sadness of defiant despair which marks so many 
modern writers. Lastly, Dr. Barry showed that the 
secret of Keble’s quietness was his confidence in 
God, and pointed to his belief in the eternal truth 
of God revealed in unchangeable continuity amid 
the changes of the world, and to his sense of the pre- 
gence of Christ in his Church as the two ideas which 
pervaded “ The Christian Year.” Like St. Paul, he 
seemed determined not only to know Christ but 
Ghrist “crucified, and in the contemplation of his 
cross his poetry rose to its highest strain. His work, 
while fitted for all, was essentially the product of the 
Church of England ; and in reading it and compar- 
ing it with the “ Apologia” they could understand 
why to their infinite gain they had kept John Keble, 
and why to their infinite loss they could not keep 
John Henry Newman. 


Having read ag a text the words, ‘‘In quietness 
‘and in confidence shall be your strength ” (Isaiah 


American Totes. 


ot instantly effective, yearning often for men’ knew | 


ot what, prepared to believe that any movement 
as progress, Keble looked to the English Prayer- 
ook, so singularly connecting the old and the new, 
ut with a preponderance of the old, so emphati- 
ally subduing emotion to thought, enthusiasm to 
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ANGLICANISM IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The third of the new series of sermons on ‘‘ Com- 
panions for the Devout Life ” was delivered at St. 
James’s Church, Piccadilly, on Sunday week, by 
the Right Rey. Dr. J. R. Wooprorp, Bishop of Ely, 
whose topic was ‘‘ Andrewes’s Devotions :’— 


Taking for his text Acts vi. 4, ‘‘ We will give cur- 
selves continually to prayer, and to the ministry of 

_ the Word,” the Bishop quoted from the funeral ora- 
‘tion ‘over the grave of Bishop Andrewes in, St. 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark, words which served as 
a key to what was to follow. This subject, he said, 

| was the collection of prayers and meditations which 
| Andrewes left behind, but it was impossible to sepa- 
rate the idea of Andrewes as a devotional writer 
from the idea of him as a preacher. His sermons 
were the exponents of the doctrines, on which the 
“Devotions” are based. The Bishop was born in 
the parish of Allhallows, in 1555, and was among the 
first scholars of Merchant Taylors’ School. Thence 
he proceeded to Pembroke College, of which he sub- 
sequently became master, and the old chapel of the 
College was the first scene of the preaching which 
for so many years afterwards riveted the first minds 
of England. He was appointed catechist to his 
college, and delivered lectures on the Decalogue, his 
earliest theological work. Subsequently he was 
brought under the notice of Walsingham, and in the 
reign of Elizabeth attained the dignity of Dean of 
Westminster. With the accession of James his in- 
fluence rapidly increased. He was then about forty- 
eight years of age, and at the height of his intellec- 
tual power. Promoted successively to the bishoprics 
of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester, he stood forth 
for a quarter of a century the great doctor of the 
Anglican Church. Through seventeen years it was 
he who every Christmas-day expounded to the Eng- 
lish Court the mystery of the Incarnation; for eight 
years his voice at the beginning of Lent sounded 
to the same audience the note of fasting and self-de- 
nial; through thirteen years every Haster morning 
they heard from his lips the ever-varying lessons of 
the Resurrection ; fifteen sermons preached before 
the same congregation on successive Whitsun Days 
unfolded in its fulness the fundamental doctrine of 
the personality, divinity, and continued agency of 
the Holy Spirit. The effect of those sermons to us 
was marred by their minute dissection of Scriptural 
language, by their play upon words, and quaintness 
of thought and expression ; but their effect as spoken 
was such that he was described as an inimitable 
preacher, from whom plagiarists might steal his ser- 
mons, but could never steal the preaching. In esti- 
mating his influence as a preacher it must be re- 
membered that preaching was then a new power— 
the opening of a long-sealed book, the presentation 
of variedinformation on subjects until then scarcely 
handled, and then little understood. Probably his 
preaching before the Court for so many years had 
no slight influence not only in settling the tone of 
the doctrinal system of the Church of England, but 
also in preparing the Church for that stern proba- 
tion which before long she was called to endure. 
The life of Andrewes covered the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, embracing a period of seventy-one 
years, and in that period could be traced the germs 
of the whole after-history of the English Church. 
The two great schools of theology which had ex- 
isted since could be discerned in that time, not con- 
centrated as yet into distinct parties, but rather in- 
terfused, so that from the writings of the one school 
could be quoted passages that might have emanated 
from the other. In saying that Andrewes was a 
representative of the High Church school, they 
must recognise him as evincing how the holding of 
the highest sacramental doctrine might co-exist 
with the heartiest acceptance of the reformed An- 
glican system; how the profoundest knowledge 
of and regard for the authority of the ancient Ca- 
tholic Church might accord with a determined re- 
pudiation of the corruptions of a later age. An- 


Andrewes remarked, ‘‘No fulness is there of ow 
liturgy or public solemn services without the sacra- 


ment. Some part, yea, the chief part, is wanting 
if that be wanting.” He also set forth simply, yet 
clearly and‘boldly, the doctrine of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. It read like an anticipation of the desire 
so frequently found amongst ourselves, to quicker 
into new life ancient offices and institutions, wher 

they were told that Andrewes, having been appointec 

to a prebend of St. Paul’s, to which, before the Re- 
formation the duties of penitentiary had been at 
tached, was accustomed during Lent to walk during 
certain hours in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in order to 
impart spiritual advice and comfort to such as came 
unto him. It was no surprise, therefore, that in 
one of his sermons he spoke strongly of thé main- 
tenance and perpetual force of the commission 
given to the Apostles in the words, ‘‘ Whose- 
soever sins ye remit they are remitted.” He 
shrank not from affirming that that was a 
privilege committed to the apostles as priests oy 
preachers, and also to those who succeeded them ir 
those functions. Like his latest successor in th 

see of Winchester, Andrewes was the voice of thd 
Chureh of England upon almost every publi 

occasion, and not a little resembled him who wa 

recently called away, in the special charm of hi 

voice and manner, and the inexhaustible fertility of 
his resources. Whilst rigorous in giving the fore- 
noon of each day to study (and his acquirements 
embraced the knowledge of fifteon languages), he 
mingled freely in society, took a prominent part in 
political business, entertained the chief men of 
Hngland and strangers from abroad mgm 
and was essentially a man of Courts a cities, 
whilst blameless as a Churchman, and grave and 
majestic in the ministries of his office. What were 
the secret springs of this multiform life? His death 
brought them to light. The “ Devotions” were not 
composed to assist the spiritual life of others, but 
for the cherishing of his own, and only beheld the 
light after his decease. As now collected, the 
‘‘ Devotions” consisted of two main parts: first, an 
order of Matins and Evening Prayer, followed by a 
course of prayers for each day in the week. These 
were written originally in Greek, perhaps to stimu- 
late his own attention, or from the circumstance 
that large portions of them were transcripts from 
the liturgies of the Eastern Church. The other 
part was arranged under a variety of headings, and 
was far less finished and complete than the former 
series, but was still a valuable supplement, and con- 
tained prayers for almost every special occasion in 
the Christian life. The order of the daily prayer was 
broken up into six parts: first, an introductory thanks- 
giving having reference to God’s creative work on each 
successive day; secondly, an act of confession ; 
thirdly, a prayer for grace; fourthly, a profession of 
faith ; fifthly, an act of intercession ; sixthly, an 
act of praise. The leading idea suggested by this 
form was that they were intended for a great act of 
holy worship, not to be the brief hurried prayers of 
one absorbed in a thousand pursuits, who snatched 


the beginning and close of the day, but the devotions 
of one with whom the worship of God was the main 
portion of the business of life. A second charac- 
teristic of the ‘‘ Devotions” was their exceeding 
breadth and comprehensiveness. In his deepest re- 
tirement Andrewes never lost sight of his fellowship 
with the Church of Christ. Other characteristics in 
the ‘‘ Devotions” were the wonderful familiarity 
which they evinced with the language of Scripture, 
and the singular felicity of the application of it, and 
the spirit of reverence which uniformly pervaded the 
book. In conclusion, he (the Bishop of Ely) had no 
hesitation in expressing the opinion that the “De- 
votions ” were in many ways adapted for general use 
in the present day. ‘They were at once reverent and 
warm, close and personal, broad and comprehensive, 
full of profound and varied’thought, while brief and 
almost epigrammatic in expression, always sugges- 
tive of further reflection, a deep well of theology, and 
above all, there ran through them a tone of manly 
piety equally removedfrom effeminate sentimental- 


mended these ‘‘ Devotions” to the English mind ag 


drewes never hesitated to point out wherein the 
Church of Rome had erred in definitions and prac- 
tice, while no man held more firmly or taught more 
plainly those great Catholic doctrines which had been 
handed down in an unbroken tradition from the 
Church of the first ages, and which, thank God, 
were held fast by the English Church amidst many 
temptations to let them go—doctrines which marked 
off the Church of England by an impassable line 
from those Christian bodies which organised them- 
selves afresh in the sixteenth century. In one place 


the English Church’ would shape and nourigh it, 


& hasty moment for the acknowledgment of God at. 


ism and mere frigid propriety, which especially com- | 


| 
P 


| 
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STRAUSS'S “NEW LIFE OF JESUS ‘ 
David F, Strauss introduces his “ New Life 
Jesus,” of which a Translation has recently be 
published by Messrs. Williams and Norgate in 
volumes, with the following outline of the gen 
aim and spirit of this most important book, like 
| 80on to be widely read, to be violently assailed, a; 

to exercise, nevertheless, an incalculable influe: 
over the theological opinions of the age:— 


“In the Preface to the First Edition of my former 
‘ Life of Jesus,’ written now twenty-nine years ago, I 
particularly mentioned that the work was intended for 
the theologians; that for others no adequate preparation 
had been made, so that the book was purposely thrown 
into a form unsuited for lay comprehension. On th 


and have taken particular 
shall be unintelligible to any educated thoughtful person 


my readers is to me a matter of indifference. 


The 
prepared for inquiries of this nature. Independently of 
any act of mine, 
very men who insisted that, 
to have written in Latin. The loud outeries of these 
advocates of caution were repeated by persons less scru- 
pulous than myself, and treated in’a popular, ) 
me not very palatable, form; until at len; 
eal resuscitation of Germany opened a 
religious as well as other discussions. In consequence 
(of this, many minds have bécome unsettled in their 
attachment to old ideas, and roused to independent 
thought upon religions subjects; while at the same time 
a variety of preliminary conceptions, which could not be 
reckoned on as familiar at the time of the publication 
of my first work, have since become popularly current. 
Moreover, it is a mere prejudice of caste to fancy that 
ability to comprehend these things appertains exclu- 
sively to the theologian or man of learning. On the 
contrary, the essence of the matter is so simple that. every 
one whose head and heart are in the right place may 
well rest assured that whatever, after due reflection, 
and the proper use of accessible means, still remaing 
‘incomprehensible to him, is itself of very little value. 
| Again, the interval has made it perfectly clear that pro- 
fessional theologians are precisely those from whom an 
unprejudiced judgment in these matters is least to be 
expected. They are in fact interested parties adjudicat- 
ing their own cause. Any discussion as to the objects” 
of Christian faith ag traditionally given, especially ag 
to the Gospel records which are its basis, seems to im- 
ply a doubt as to the propriety of the estimation in 
Which they are held as spiritual leaders, Whether 
rightly or wrongly is immaterial: such they believe to 
be the case, And to every-class or caste its own sta~ 
bility is the first consideration; few indeed among its 
members would encourage innovations menacing its 
own safety. And clearly so soon as Christianity ceases 
to be thought miraculous the clergy must cease to seem 
the miraculously gifted persons they have hitherto re- 
presented themselves. Their business will rather be to 
teach than to confer benedictions, and everyone knows 
that the former office is as difficult and thankless as the 
latter is remuneratiye and easy. ; 
“In order, then, to make any advance in religious 
‘“Inatters, it behoves these theologians, who are above 
professional prejudices and interests, to brave’ the 
singularity of extending their hand to the thoughtful © 
among the laity. We must address the people, since 
theologians refuse to listen; as of old the Apostle Paul 
turned to the Gentiles when the Jews rejected his 
teaching. And when the better-informed among the 
public shall have ceased to relish the mental food gene- 
rally proffered to them by the clergy, the latter will 
begin to bethink themselves of providing a better kind 
of nutriment. But external pressure must bg applied 
to them, just as if had to be resorted to in regard to 
lawyers of the old school, in order to induce them to 
adopt trial by jury and other similar reforms, . Certain 
gentlemen will, I know, here insinuate something about 
theologians of an obsolete class who now wish to re-. 
appear in the character of spiritual demagogues. Be 
it so! ‘ 
“This destination for the use of the people is one of 
the reasons why, instead of a new edition of the old 
‘Life of Jesus’ I put forth an entirely new work, in 
which nothing of the old, except the fundamental ideas, 
is to be found. Another circumstance, however, led in 
the same direction. I had long wished to avail myself 
of the opportunity of a new edition to bring my book , 
to the level of recent inquiries on the subject, and while 
defending its general position against objections, to 
amend and enrich it with the results of later discovery, 
whether made by myself or others. But I soon found 
that the former work, whose chief import consisted in 
its having preceded such discoveries, would be altered, 
nay, altogether destroyed in its most characteristic pecu- 
liarities by undergoing such a revision; and this werea 
pity. For in its actual condition it remains an historical 
memorial of an important era in modern theology; and 
its plan must for some time to come make it a useful 
manual for learners, 


| Present occasion I write especially for the uso of laymen, 
pains that no single sentence 4 


whether professional theologians also choose to be among 


“So greatly have things changed during the interyal ! 
general public can now no longer be considered un- 


these questions were rashly thrown _ 
before the multitude by my bitterest adversaries, the 
in decency, I ought at least 


though to 
length the politi- 
freer platform for — 


Let the old ‘Life of Jesus’ then ; 4 : 


a 


ti a 
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sontinue in its present shape; and should ever a new fold: first, the notion to be entertained as to the person, 
\dition of the now exhausted work seem to be wanted, | objects, and true history of Jesus; secondly, the mode 
‘have provided by will that it shall be made in accord- in which the unhistorical portion of the narrative about 
ince with the first, adopting some few corrections from him originated. In order to be able to give a satisfac- 
‘he fourth edition. tory answer to these questions, if is doubtless necessary 
“Tn order, then, to incorporate the results of recent | to know what part of the description of Christ given by 
nyestigation, it became necessary to do so, so far as| each of the Evangelists is his own gratuitous addition, 
vas possible, in the more popular work. And there was | and whence he derived it, This again cannot be known 
10 diffienlty in doing this, provided learned details were until the aims and means, the external as well as inter- 
mitted. The omission is a Joss in some respects, but | nal conditions of their literary activity, have been tho- 
'n others a gain, inasmuch as in this way the necessity | roughly investigated. This is far more than has been 
of learned excuses and pretences is excluded. One such | yet attained; still it is allowable, nay, desirable, that 
oretence is the assurance so often met with in the writ- | from time to time a census should be taken of results, 
ings of scientific free-thinkers, that a purely historical | separating what has been established as certain or pro- 
interest constitutes the whole gist of their inquiries.| bable. from doubtful or improbable conjecture. 
With every respect for the word of the learned gentle-| “As to myself, I adhere to my original position, while 
men, I beg to affirm that what they tell us is not pos-| at the same time endeavouring to avail myself of the 
sible, and would be no credit to them if it were. The results of later investigations. For this end I have 
motives of a man who writes about the Assyrian Kings | tried to learn from all who, since the first appearance of 
or the Egyptian Pharaohs may doubtless be purely | my ‘Life of Jesus,’ haye occupied a conspicuons place 
historical; but Christianity is so living a power, and the | in criticism on the subject; and no one will be able to 
problem as to its origin so rife in important consequences] feproach me with the sin of literary ‘ Pilatism,’ the term 
to the immediate present, that the student must be | given by the Swiss to Godsched’s obstinate insistence on 
literally stupid whose interest in the determination of | every word he had once written. . I know very 
such a question can be strictly confined to the historical. | well what sort of reception I have to expect, and stand 
“ This, however, is indispensable ;—he to whom the | prepared for every sort of demonstration of ill-will, from 
conceptions, patronised by Churches and by the preva- | supercilious silence and scornful disparagement down to 
lent theology, as to the supernatural character and con- | accusations of blasphemy and sacrilege. And, the book 
catenation of the circumstances of the life of Jesus,| being dedicated to the German people, I already foresee 
have become intolerable, will find his best means of| the counter protestations whieh will be raised, in the 
‘effectual release in historical inquiry. For having | name of the German people, by those who have assuredly 
adopted the fundamental conviction that everything | no authority to speak on their behalf.  - 
happens, or ever happened, happened naturally—that “T look upon the German people as the people of the 
even the most distinguished of men was still man, and] Reformation, of the Reformation considered not as a 
that, consequently, the supernatural colouring in the| transaction already finished in the past, but as a work 
accounts of early Christianity must be adventitious and | to be carried on and progressively accomplished in the 
unreal—he is induced to expect that the more exactly | future. To this progressive accomplishment the culture 
he can trace the true course of events, the more their | of the present age tends as surely and unmistakably as 
natural character will appear; in short, his tendencies | that of four centuries ago. We behold a crisis, accom- 
lead him towards historical inquiry, though always | panied now, as then, by the painful conviction that, 
under the control of strict historical criticism. So far1| though Christianity be in the main indispensable, a 
agree with these gentlemen, and they in the main with | part of what passes under its name has become ab- 
me: our great and common aim is not so much to re-| solutely intolerable. The old Reformation had an 
suscitate an obliterated history, as to assist the human | advantage in this, that what then appeared intolerable 
mind in emancipating itself from the oppressive thraldom | appertained wholly to the doctrines and practice of the 
of creeds; and I fully coincide in thinking historical | Church, while the Bible, and an ecclesiastical discipline 
inquiry, together with general philosophical education, | simplified according to its dictates, provided what 
to be the best means of effecting that object. seemed a satisfactory substitute. The operation of sift- 
“ With the pretence of a purely historical interest is, | ing and separation was easy; and the Bible containing 
moreover, connected a reservation, preventing the in-| an unquestioned treasure of revelation and salvation to 
quiry from going its full length, and reaching its proper | the people, the crisis, though violent, was not dangerous. 
goal. It is not asked what Jesus really said or did, but | Now, on the contrary, that which then remained as the 
only what the reporters made him say or do; not what | stay of Protestantism, the Bible itself, with its history 
a given Evangelical narrative portends in itself, but | and its teaching, is called in question; the sifting pro« 
only what the narrator meant or desired under certain | cess is now to be applied to its own pages, and we have 
cireumstances, and with certain tendencies peculiar to | to distinguish between that part of it which is true and 
himself. In this way we have to do with the Eyange- | valid for all time, and that which, depending on casual 
‘lists alone, and the Lord is left out of sight, just as| and temporary circumstances, has now become useless 
constitutional Governments throw responsibility on | or pernicious. And even that which now remains valid 
Ministries, and exempt the Crown. This is certainly a | and obligatory for ourselves is no longer so considered 
prudent provision against fanatical assaults, and it is| because it is supernaturally revealed to us in the Bible, 
quite right that preliminary critical difficulties should | but because it seems to be true in itself, because reason 
be thoroughly sifted; but it is nof enough. What we | and experience show it to be imperishably established in 
especially want to know is this—Is the Gospel history | the laws and constitution of our nature, 
true and reliable as a whole, and in its details, or is it} _ ‘* Indispensable but also imperishable remains that part 
not? Only in connection with this vital problem can} of Christianity by which it raised human nature above 
these preliminary inquiries have a general interest. the sensual religion of Greece on one hand, and Jewish 
“Tn this respect the Gospel criticism of the last twenty | legislation on the other; on one side, that is, the belief 
years has certainly somewhat run to seed. New hypothe- | that the world is governed by a spiritual and moral Power ; 
ses about the first three Gospels more especially—their | on the other, the perception that the service of such a 
sources, objects, authorship, and mutual relation, follow | Being can only be like himself, namely, a moral and 
each other so rapidly, and are asserted and attacked with | spiritual one, a worship of the disposition and the 
such eagerness, that we almost forget there is anything | heart. We can, indeed, scarcely contemplate the latter 
else to be considered; and the controversy threatens to | element as constituting a continuing remnant among us 


be so endless, that we begin to despair of ever arriving at | of the old Christianity ; since in a real and true sense 


a clear understanding as to the main problem, if its|it has never yet been generally established. Even the 


- kaye been settled. 


solution is really to be deferred until all these matters | Protestant Christianity of the day remains attached to 
outward acts, which, though in themselves not more 

“ Luckily this is unnecessary. In regard to the fourth | valuable than the ceremonies of the Jews, are yet 
Gospel, and its relation to the others, it is certainly most | esteemed essential to salvation. And if we inquire how 
important to come to a clear understanding before yen- | such heterogeneous elements could haye mingled with 
turing to say a single word upon these subjects; but we | the religion of Jesus, and have been retained in it, we 
may see our way clearly upon many of the most essential | shall find the cause to be the very same as that which, to 
points of the Gospel history, without being able to say | us, constitutes the chief offence of all ancient religion, 
positively whether Matthew wrote in Hebrew or] namely, belief in the miraculous. So long as Chris- 
in Greek; whether he wrote a Gospel or a mere] tianity is cousidered as something given from without, 


collection of sayings and discourse; whether Luke 
had before him both Mark and Matthew, or whe- 
ther Mark found Luke as well as Matthew ready to his 
hand. Aboveall, we are enabled to form a very decided 
opinion, quite independently of these and similar ques - 
tions, as to what the Gospel history is of. And this 
negation is for our object, which is prospective, and not 
merely retrospective and historical a principal, if not the 
sole consideration, 
son and acts of Jesus no supernaturalism shall be suf- 
fered to remain—nothing which shall press upon the 
souls of men with the leaden weight of arbitrary in- 
serutable authority. We can, I say, come to a clear 
issue in regard to this negation independently of those 
endless critical questions; for we can plainly perceive 
this, that no single Gospel, nor all the Gospels together, 
can claim that degree of historical reliability which 
would be required in order to make us debase our reason 
to the point of believing miracles, 


It consists in this—that in the per-. 


its author as literally heaven-descended, the Church as 
a machinery for procuring the expiation of human 
offences through his blood, Christianity, though claim- 
ing to be the religion of the Spirit, must remain un- 
spiritual, and in fact Jewish. Only when it is seen that 
in Christianity man did but become more deeply con- 
scious of his own true nature, that Jesus was the indi- 
vidual in whom this deeper consciousness first became a 
supreme all-pervading influence, that redemption means 
but the advent of such a disposition and its inward 
adoption as our very life-blood, then only is Christianity 
really and thoroughly understood. 

“There exists in our time a vague presentiment that 
this, and this alone, is the true and abiding essence of 
Christianity, that all else is fume and husk, perishable 
and half perished already. It is a truth often 
divined by simple minds in the lower classes of society, 
and as often, with much else that is good and beautiful, 
a seeret to the high and mighty. Indeed, the close asso- 


The adi:matiye counterpart to this negation is two- | ciation in which tue two component parts of Christiavity 
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are placed in the sacred writings expose many a mind 
to the risk of losing the essence with the husk, or, at 
least, to an irritating struggle and dangerous perplexity 
between unbelief and morbid faith, between fanaticism 
and the laxity of indifferentism. To come to the aid of 
this helpless bewilderment is the duty of every one who 
feels the ability to do so. But the only mode of doing 
so is to mark out clearly the line separating the abiding 
elements of Christianity—the genuine and saving truths 
—from the products of transient opinion. The line so 
drawn becomes a rent cleaving through the centre 
of the sacred writings, which is as much as to 
say, through the heart of many an excellent Chris- 
tian. Yet the rending of the heart has been esteemed 
an act of meritorious devotion; and this time it may 
be got over, at the expense of a slight headache, and 
a little application of the reason. He to whom it 
has once occurred that man and all that belongs to him, 
religion not excepted, is historically developed, must see 
that within this development there can be no absolute 
perfection; he must acknowledge that the conceptions 
put forth under very unfavourable circumstances, in the 
religious writings of more than fifteen centuries ago, 
cannot now be taken as literally identical with our own, 
and that in order to make them presently available a 
separation of essentials from accessories is indispensable, 

“ To effect this separation is now the proper task of 
Protestantism, and of the German people as leaders and 
pioneers of Protestantism. ‘To this the efforts now made 
here and there in Germany in the direction of freer 
forms of Church discipline can only be considered as 
preliminary. Considered in this light they are matter 
of congratulation ; but to suppose that nothing more re- 
miains to be done were a fatal error. Folly or knavery 
lurks in the pretence now circulated that not dogmas, or 
the contest of rationalism with superstition, but only the 
life of the Church is the proper business of our time. 
For Church government is but the vehicle or form of a 
certain Christian substance; in order to know the aptest 
form, you must consider well the character of your 
Christianity, whether it be something natural or super- 
natural, for a supernatural religion of mysteries and 
sacramental graces necessarily brings with it an order of 
priests elevated above the congregation. He who would 
banish priest from the Church must first bunish miracles 
Srom religion.” 

To the foregoing may be added the significant note 
of Strauss’s translator :—~ 

“Tf the translator avails himself of the usual privi- 
lege of adding a word on his own account, it can only 
be for the purpose of summarily reiterating what is said 
by the author, both in his preface and elsewhere, as to 
the essential nature of Christianity ; for if this be dis- 
tinctly understood, if it be clearly seen to consist in 
little, if anything, more than intrinsic goodness—good- 
ness not enforced artificially from without, but flowing 
naturally from a pure heart and disposition replete with 
love to God and man,—then there is an end to per- 
plexity and anxiety about extrinsic, unessential, and 
doubtful accessories, about metaphysical niceties of creed, 
miraculous narratives and ecclesiastical mystifications. 
If, as once said by high authority, it be the mission of 
English men and women to ‘teach all nations,’ surely it 
ought to be one of their first duties to teach themselves, 
and especially to gain correct notions as to the nature of 
the religion which they would impart to others. 

“Wreedom, Christianity, Mythology, are, after all, but 
ill understood in England, and the prevalent errors about 
them may be traced to the same cause. The cause is 
the mistaking the external for the internal. If freedom 
be thought to consist in external adjustments or protes- 
tations, rather than in the quality and culture of the 
soul; if mythology, instead of being investigated as a 
problem nearly and deeply affecting us, be treated asa 
mere series of fanciful stories, with which, except in the 
way of amusement, we are personally unconcerned, no 
wonder that the popular view of Christianity also should 
be superficial and external, making it rather a mechani- 
cal contrivance for conferring salvation, than a process 
of inward amendment spirituality and purity. May 
this publication contribute to the diffusion of clearer 
ideas on these important subjects.” 


LECTURE ON STRAUSS'S “ NEW LIFE 
OF JESUS.” 

On this recently published work the Rey. T. W. 
Chignell recently delivered a Jecture to a large au- 
dience at George’s Chapel, Exeter. In introducing an 
analysis of the “Introduction” of Strauss, the lecturer 
observed that the beautiful French writer, Renan, had said 
that if they were to attempt to reconstruct a group of 
ancient statues that had gone torubbish—to mere débris 
—and if they had no written information with regard to 
it, they would, of course, be doing a very arbitrary 
thing. But supposing, said he, they were to attempt to 
reconstruct the Parthenon, of which actual organic mem- 
bers, actual significant portions and structural parts re- 
mained, of which they had old designs, and of which 
they had a good deal of acurate information, such an 
effort would be avery true and Jawful one. So it was 
lwith regard tothe reconstruction of the Life of Christ. 
Rationalists frequently said, “‘ Your conception of Christ 
is purely ideal; let us have the historical facts—there 
are not many, but let us have the few there are; only 
let us haye no ideal reconstructions of the life of 
Jesus,” He (the lecturer) said of such rationalism— 
first, that it reduced actual, noble remains of ancient 
figures, which they had in the New Testament, to powder 
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—to GUst——outl OF which they cour HO’ make anytoing. 
Secondly, he said, that this rationalism too frequently 
vulgarised and ridiculed what ought to be sacred and 
classical to the human mind. He contended that in the 
New Testament they had got although but fragments, 
yet sufficiently significant and structural fragments of 
the figures and their histories to reconstruct a tolerably 
faithful and true image in their minds of Christ and his 
companions, and of their first works among men. To 
drag down these remains then into non-structural, shape- 
less fragments, out of which no whole could be con- 
structed, was an injury to the human mind. And, 
secondly, it was an offence to the delicate feelings of the 
world that now was, and had been, to treat with taunt 
and ridicule the sacred and classic remains of this ancient 
history. If any critic were to plungeinto the noblest 
heroic periods of Greek or Roman history, and wereto treat 
them with ridicule, and to vulgarise the materials, such a 
critic would not, be endured. He (the lecturer) asserted 
that the New Testament contained all that was noble, 
pure, high, and sacred. They had nothing there but the 
noblest philanthropy, and the noblest heroism for the 
good of the world; nothing but the divinest heights of 
moral life and temper. They had in the New Testa- 
ment, in short, a Holy Land of classic and sacred re- 
mains, and they were bound to deal with every portion 
of the materials with dignity, sobriety, seriousness ; 
with manful respect and veneration ; and, he would add, 
with the most profound and appreciative attachment, 
and the most yearning desire to reconstruct in the soul 
a picture of the persons there written of—their lives 
and their deeds—and thereby to receive from them the 
vital influence which their forefathers had received from 
them century after century. The acute, learned. honest. 
and altogether talented German, Strauss, some thirty | 
years ago, published a life of Christ, addressed to theo- 
logians. He had now written and published a popular 
Life of Christ, which he wished should be to Germany 
what Rénan’s book had been to France. The lecturer 
then quoted extracts to show the bias of the writer. 
He made Paul, “not without a touch of irony,” call 
John one of the “seeming pillars of the Church.” He 
made John speak of Paul ‘‘as one of those who call 
themselves Apostles, but are not.” He (the lecturer) 
did not believe that these men would ever have rooted 
_ themselves in the centuries if these mean rivalries had 
| poisoned their breasts. He said of Luke that “he was 
| perhaps wishing to play the learned man.” Now, did 
they ever feel, in reading the Evangelists, that they 
ever affected anything? Did they not rather think 
that the writer was an unconscious mirror, held up to 
facts, and persons, and things? Strauss’s witticisms 
concerning Mark were travesties of the narrative ; 
and the lecturer deprecated such treatment of sacred 
and classic materials. If they visited the remains 
,of the ancient British temple at Stonehenge, or 
walked amidst the ruins of Greek and Roman tem- 
ples at Athens, or in Italy, they were bound to be 
serious and manful—at least to attempt no witticisms 
there, but to look on, remembering that they were 
in the presence of something greater than themselves. 
. His (the lecturer's) answer to all who attempted these 
| Witticisms was— Do the thing, my friend, these Evan- 
gelists have done. When you can do what Mark has 
done for the world we will allow you to play with him ; 
but while he has been the faithful mirrbr to the world of 
so many grand things—whilst the world, through his 
eyes, has seenso much of what is high and noble, which, 

| without him they never could have seen, do not treat 
him in that way.” Having said so much of the bias of 
the book, which, however, did not run all through it, 
the lecturer referred to remarks therein on the style of 
the Gospels, which he said were very beautiful. Strauss 
used an illustration of this-from Schiller, who contrasted 
the poet of nature with the sentimental poet. The poet 
of nature was calm, and objective, and hid himself 
behind his subject ; whilst the sentimental poet was in- 
trospective, restless, and self-assertive. That was very 
nicely done, and showed a fundamental respect, and eyen 
"|; veneration for the writers, which (the lecturer con- 
| tended) ought to have prevailed throughout the book. |: 
| However, the book nrarked an era in criticism, and as 
such they should welcome it. Having referred to the | 
fact that Strauss was greatly indebted to Lessing, whose 
spirit he wished he had preserved, Mr. Chignell pro- 
ceeded to give further extracts from the work, remarking, 
as an apology for the severity of Strauss’s criticism, 
that the priests had been the cause of it, for they had 
put the Bible in a false position—the result of which 
was that the critic rose up, tore it down, and so the book 
was apt to be injured by the act. Strauss meant by the 
priest the ecclesiastical performer, who weat through 
mechanical prayers, and so magically conferred 
benedictions on others. He was not speaking of the 
thinker in the pulpit. Strauss said that the watchword 
of the modern mind was, ‘‘ Let us have nothing but 
what is human and natural,” and that it was only by }_ 
making Christ’s biography natural and intelligible as |, 
the biography of other men that they would win back 8 
his hold upon the modern mind. Strauss remarked |, 
generally upon the New Testament that it was the 
only existing source of all that we particularly knew 
about Jesus. He hoped his audience would remember, 
then, that inthe four Gospels they had got all the ma- 
terials that the learned man had got of the life of Jesus 
Christ, so that the plain man in his cottage—with com- 
mon sense and a devout mind—could spread out these |s 
Gospels before him and understand them for himself. h 
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The lecturer then treated of various “ Lives of Christ” — 
. of the earliest mention of written records concerning}. 
Christ—of the manner in which the Gospels probably j 
arose and grew to their present form—and of the extent 
to which legend had been intermixed in them with his- 
toric fact. The lecturer concluded by reminding his 
hearers that a Divine breath breathed from every relic 
in those Gospels, and that desire after that should be 
the oné motive for studying the writings.—Devon Weekly| 
Times. i ! 


notice the Kev. A. M. fairbairn’s admirable mono- 
graph on “ David Friedrich Strauss.” This, the con- 
cluding portion of what is aptly styled ‘‘ A Chapter 


quite a model of the way of treating a subject, 
which second-rate theologians dismiss with an affecta- 
tion of contempt exceedingly ludicrous in men who 
have not a tithe of Strauss’s Biblical knowledge or 
critical acumen. The thorough candour and fine 
spirit of Mr. Fairbairn’s paper is indicated in its con- 
luding words :— 

On the whole, we must conclude that David Fried- 
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rich Strauss had a great work to do, and even after 
every abatement has been made, did it. He has been |- 
in our century a minister of God for good. The 
Church has need, not only to give an account of its |- 
stewardship, but show its right to be a steward of 
the divine mysteries. We ought not to go on be- 
lieving by custom, living by retrospect. We cannot 
do it if we would: The Church has debts to the past, 
but duties to the present. These are summed up in 
making religion a living power, the supreme vehicle 

of spiritual realities to our day. We ought to be as 
patient and fearless in making our theology as were 
Paul and John, Athanasius and Augustine, Luther Foe 
and Calvin ; and if we are, it will be as thoroughly Fee 
living for our contemporaries as their theologies were ae 
for theirs. Truth lives in conflict, and must not fear it, ae 
dread no change of form that can secure permanence iH 
and vitality of substance. Our author, as a Jeader in 
the great conflict, has forced the Church to feel that 
she has enemies she must face and fight. To flee or 
feign oblivion of their presence is worse than defeat, 
for out of defeat may come victory, out of flight or 
oblivion only the exhaustion that means death. It 
were simply a calamity that sceptical thought should 
leaven society and never win speech. Let the worst 
be known that the best may be done. Religious 
thought has everything to gain by being enlightened | 
and progressive ; everything to lose by shutting eyes 
and mind to the light shining to a more perfect day. 
Generations of mutual suspicion and reproach have 
to be lived down, but let science and religion love as 
its own the other’s truth ; and then, though in some 
still distant future, the day will come when science 
shall be religious and religion scientific, and these no 
more twain, but one knowledge and one spirit. 

The only remaining article, ‘‘ The Restitution of All 
Things,” is the reply of the Rev. Andrew Jukes to 
the recent papers of.the Rev. H.‘N. Oxenham on- 
“Eternal Perdition and Universalism from - a 
Roman Catholic Point of View.” ‘Mr.'Jukes defends 
with learning and ability the views which he has 
advocated in his well-known work on “ Restitution,” 


and some English diviaes. 

“The writings of the Fathers have been made the 
battle-field of controversy almost to the same extent as 
the Scriptures themselves, and the doubts which attach 
to the genuineness of many of them afford an easy 
loophole for escape from any unpalatable conclusions. 
They regarded the Judaic Sabbath as typical only— 
typical of the Christian’s perpetual rest from evil works 
in this world and from toil and care in another—and 
never referred to it as an institution designed to be per- 
petuated in its outward form; and that they regarded 
the Lord’s-day, not as identical with the Sabbath, nor 
as resting upon the same foundation, but as a com- 
pletely independent institution, as a day set apart by 
the Church to commemorate the Lord’s resurrection. 
In short, there is no evidence whatever to show that 
Sunday was looked upon as a Sabbath, or observed as 
such, by the Church of the first three centuries or by 
avy member of it, while all the evidence we have tends 
the other way; nor was it, to all appearance, till after 
the celebrated Edict of Constantine, that the law of the 
Sabbath was applied to the first day of the week, and 
then only partially—viz., as regarded the inhabitants of 
the towns, in contradistinction from those engaged in 
agricultural labour.” 


The Record has two long notices of the “ Life and 
Letters of F. W. Robertson,” written in the maudlin 
malignant style of pietism characteristic of its school. 
It begins with saying :—“ This isa melancholy book, in 
which the inconsistencies of a gifted but unhappy man 
are heartlessly raked together for the purpose of throw- 
ing discredit on the principles and profession of Ortho- 
dox, and especially Evangelical, religion.” It alludes’ 
to Mr. Crabb Robinson's brief memoir which appeared 
twelve years ago in the Christian Reformer, and the 
picture it gives of Robertson’s sympathies with such 
writers as Channing and Martineau, and it adds:— 
“ The present biographer is even more intent than his 
Unitarian precursor on magnifying Robertson’s aver- 
sion to Evangelicalism, for the sketch which appeared 


in the History of Modern Religious Thought,” is fm 
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‘) religion, and be led into error in regard to those g 
e| doctrines concerning which he himself had become 


in the Monthly Repository [Christian Reformer 
least genial and gentlemanlike.” ‘ Hisearly p 
religious convictions,” the reviewer informs us 
never so entirely abandoned as to entitle eith 
the Unitarian, the Neologian, or the Sceptic, to g 
over him as a proselyte who had identified hi 
with the soul-destroying errors with which he 
rashly dallied.” After the Pecksnifian statemen| 
that, “ although Robertson in his later years hat 
the Evangelicals, as a body, with intense hatre 
regarded the Record as the exponent of 
opinions,” it—the Record—does not entertain se 
timents of reciprocal aversion, the writer goes on f 
several columns of true Recordite backbiting, of whi 
the following passage is the most favourable sample 
“ We think that no well-judging Christian who r 
this Life will marvel that we have been unable to 
of Mr. Robertson’s sermons as otherwise than perilous | 
the souls of those who may mistake sentimentality f 


puzzled and bewildered. Yet we have always done ju 
tice to his earnest and impressive eloquence, and to th 
reality of his standing before an ever-present but invisi 
ble God. His morbid and sensitive mind took offence a 
the salutary restraints which dogmatic teaching impose 
on his wayward imagination and impulsive self-confid 
After an inward struggle, he sought repose in the 
ticism which allows the mind to dispense with syst 
matic doctrine, and to wander at will through the dreary 
regions of speculation. His life and his ministry wer 
equally melancholy. We cling to the hope that amid 
all his wanderings he was not forsaken; and his disea 
brain and sensitive nerves were present to Him w 
‘knoweth our frame and remembereth that we are bul 
dust.’ But in the story of his life and his ministry, 
must remain as a beacon rather than a landmark. t 
sermons may suggest some fine conceptions of truth. 
His discourse on the Greeks in his first volume contain 
a brief but pulverising refutation of all the sophistry 
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at Edinburgh. But to the young and inexperience 
they are fullof danger. Ina memoir published a few 
years ago, there is a striking illustration of the mi 
leading influence of one of Robertson’s volumes pre- 
sented to a son, at that son’s request, by his pious and 
well-instructed parent, a Scotch professor of theology. 
In that memoir, we are told, how an American mis- 
sionary met the youth on board the home-bound ship in’ 
which he died, vainly seeking for peace in Robertson’s” 
sermons on the Atonement; and how that missiona 
was enabled to point out the fatal defect in the founda- 
tion of Robertson’s theology, and to lead the youth to’ 
behold the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” ; J 


.The New York Christian Inquirer, in an article 
entitled “ Robertson and Channing,” says :— 

“We lay one laurel on Robertson’s tomb with 
brotherly gratitude. He was a friend of God and man, 
and united uncompromising freedom with devout faith 
and spiritual wisdom. His character is seen and felt 
in all that he said and did, and its type was wholly 
heroic. He had the militant will that our scholarly 
preachers are apt so signally to lack, and he brought a 
purpose as fiery as the old Puritan radicalism into the 
service of a religion broad and humane, enlightened 
and unsectarian. He was as much of a hero in his way 
as any preacher of our time; and not even Theodore 
Parker went farther in the face of the ruling respecta- 
bilities of his time and vicinity than this free, rational, — 
progressive Episcopal minister of ‘Trinity Chapel, 


Brighton. He had not Parker’s wide learning, 
nor broad ‘nature, but a much finer intellect, 
a keener sense of the truth and_ spirit of 


the Gospel, and a deeper and more delicate con- 
viction of the power of Christ’s personality, and its 
relations to the kingdom of God and the destiny of 
mankind. His practical culture and military discipline 
did something to save him from the extreme theological 
individualism of what we call Parkerism, and to see the 
plan of Christianity not solely as the growth of an 
individual life for an example to every other individual 
life, but as a fact of God's kingdom for the economy 
and triumph of that kingdom, in combined sodiety 
as well as in individual souls. In his way, he was 
a positive Churchman and a decided supernaturalist, 
although he was no lover of priesteraft and no wor- 
shipper of the marvellous, as being itself the sole or chief 
mark of the supernatural. 

“Tt is not easy to say dogmatically what his creed 
was ; and in exact doctrine he is not a satisfactory 
guide, especially not to our well-taught scholars. ., He 
was a subjective or interior man, and the spirit in which 
he held his doctrines was more emphatic than the doc- 
trines themselves. ‘Thus he recognised what he called 
the Trinity ; but very much as mauy Unitarians do— 
perhaps, indeed, less strongly than some of them do— 
as a metaphysical, not a physical, distinction in the one 
God; and the Divine or Eternal Son, who was in Jesus, 
was to him not the second God, nor, literally, second 
person in God, but the manifesta in of the filial, haman 
side of the Divine perfection. As he wished to be called 
a Trinitarian, we will not deny him the name; nor will 


THE INQUIRER. 


Every man among us likely to become a reader of the 
“ Life of Jesus ” knew very well that we have had our 
own Paulus, our own Strauss. Herbert and Hobbes, 
Toland and Hume, were giants in their way. Neither 
the French scoffers of the eighteenth century, nor the 
German sceptics of the nineteenth, have gone much 
e still at school, a young and unknown man from beyond them. Strauss quotes Toland with the same 
lwigsburg, then teaching theology in a very obscure | Confidence as another man would feel in citing Euclid; 
‘man college, put forth a “Life of Jesus Critically | aad he absolutely builds up his edifice of cards on Hume. 
cussed,” the object of which was to show that the| It is the old story, told us once again, in nearly the 
spel narrative is a tissue of fictions and historical | S2m®, words. ‘True, the forms into which our own 
-istianity an edifice of cards. The young man’s name | sceptics cast their doubts were something different from 
3 Strauss, a name associated in German ears with | those of the Teutonic speculators. The English writers 
sic, waltzes and quadrilles. In its original shape, | Wer mainly logical and historical while the Germans 
3 © Life of Jesus” was not a book either to please the | 2t° mainly technical and grammatical. But the form 
) or win upon the imagination, being big and ugly, | 13 of less moment than the spirit ; and the great cause 
nted on dirty paper, with very bad type, and having of Faith against Doubt, which exercised so many of 
grace of style, no beauty of thought, to recommend our learned men from early in the seventeenth until late 

The plan on which it had been laid down was intri- | !" the eighteenth century, was much the same as it is 
@, the details were painfully minute, the repetitions of in Germany to-day. Hence we took slender note of 
‘t were endless. As a work of literary art, it was this fresh indictment of the Gospels. Hobbes and 
ty poor. The writer said he had deliberately thrown Toland were become to us names and marks; notches 
into an unpopular form. The sentences were serpen- on the pole, seorings by the wayside, showing the pro- 
‘and knotty, even beyond the rule in German theo- gress of time and the direction of our march, At 
tical debate; and the tone in which sacred subjects | theproper time we hadtaken account of the “ Leviathan,” 
re discussed was such that critics who thought well of of “ Christianity not Mysterious”; but we had long ago 
in other ways deplored the fact of its having been thrust them aside, and left them behind. The cause 
litten in the vulgar tongue. Such a “' Life,” they which Herr Strauss put up for trial was one that had 
id, was not a book for women and common folk to | already oceupied the court. Were any new facts 
ad; it was fit only for scholars and men who know | 2dduced to justify a fresh hearing? England, on the 
itin; and they contended that, like many of our own whole, thought not. It was the same in France, which 
bbon’s naughty quotations, such free remarks about had also lived down her. Bayles, Diderots, and Vol- 
2 Conception, the Annunciation, and other delicate taires without modifying her creeds, without loosening 
utters, should haye been shrouded in the suggestive the springs of her religious life. Some of the noblest 
decency of a dead language. Yel the book made q| Works in French and English prose—such as Pascal's 
ise in Germany, the echoes of which were in due time “ Pensées” and Cudworth’s “ Intellectual System ”— 
ard by the Seine and the Thames. Professors took it | ate devoted to the record of this great victory of truth. 
), pastors denounced it to their flocks. Being very Tf fresh to Germany, the thing was stale tous. Full 
uch abused, it began to sell. Young men heard that of the watch-words and warn-words once in vogue, we 
was wicked; and to students in their teens the suspi- could not bring, like our Saxon cousins, the freshness of 
yn of literary wickedness will always have a certain | ® NeW and unworn zeal into that memorable strife. Wit, 
arm. logic, eloquence, erudition had been tried among us with 
no sparing hand; but they had failed to obtain for 
doubt a permanent foothold in our system of thought. 
To cite Toland against the Gospels in our day seemed to 


f 3 4 us a joke, as germane to the matter as quoting our old 
¥ y v3 . . e . : 
iquant French, and Miss Evans, who has since found) go, for burning heretics and addacing our practice of 


ore Bo) Cae eee Bede” and “Silas Marner,” | seliing wives. ‘Thus we rejected, with a smile of pity, 
eapedyeia mere comely Saxon phrase. But the labour | the appeal in fayour of a caase which we considered as 
f these French and English disciples was all but thrown having been already heard and lost. 
way. No English publisher, we have heard, would 
isk his money on print and paper. The English mann- : 
cript had to be sent to Coventry in search of a patron, | It was otherwise in the author’s native land, Pious 
vhich it found, we have been told, ina gentleman named old Germany—singing its psalms and puffing its tabak 
3ray. When the book was at length brought out, in a | —knew little of sacred criticism, nothing at all of reli- 
roodly form, and with a clearness of style to which the | gious doubt. The mockers and scoffers were of a foreign 
wiginal could make no claim, it failed to engage the | race, living beyond the Rhine. The writers who, in 
yublic mind, : ancient days, had won a name for heterodoxy among 
How could it hope to succeed in a country with an themselyes—like Arndt—had been mystics rather than 
ntellectual history like our own? To us, it was an old, sceptics, and, in fact, would be considered as standing 
yld story. Long ago, while pious old Germany, acting | nearer to Ewald and Schleiermacher than to Paulus and 
ander Luther’s sage and soporific counsel, was singing Strauss. A school of infidelity, such as reigned in Eng- 
psalms and smoking tabak, we in England had been | land, Italy, and France, had no existence in the land of 
driven by events to grapple with this religious problem, Luther until about fifty years ago. Klopstock’s poem 
just as we had been forced by events to ‘deal with the | of “The Messiah” was composed in answer to French, 
loftiest question of political right. It is no boast to say, | not to German, assaults upon sacred things. 
that as a nation we have passed through phases of ex- Perhaps the school of doubt, now holding sway in 
perience which our German cousins have still to meet. | Prussia and the middle provinces of Germany, may be 
The phase of religious doubt was one of ‘them. In] traced to the growth of seeds first sown in the popular 
many a good fight our fathers had learnt to know their | mind by Klopstock. The poet, in defending the truth, 
enemy; and we, their children, have received the} made known to everybody what the scoffers in France 
heritage of their toils. We know pretty well the secret | were urging against it. Defence, too, implies a previous 
of that sceptical state of mind; the time in which it| doubt; and it is a common experience to find the phy- 
is likely to spring up; the soil in which it will grow; the] sician kill where he meant to cure. Sanchez is said to 
atmosphere in which it will surely fade and die. Tnour| have taught the readers of his book on Marriage a 
own country we have seen that religious doubt is the} thousand sins of which they had never heard. Dryden 
child of political despair; that it rises in evil days; asserts that Cudworth’s demonstration of the being of 
that it spreads under bad kings and becomes fashionable | God made many men atheists. It is certain that Rey- 
in. corrupted courts; that it announces the reign of|nolds had never doubted the errors of Rome until he 
violence and change; that it fades in the air of freedom undertook to prove them. Hennel believed in the Gos- 
and dies in the light of popular life. And what we have pel histories up to the day on which he began to write 
seen in our own country, we had read in a hundred | in their defence. Colenso would have died within the 
historical lessons. Sceptical Rome provoked the Re- pale of orthodoxy had he not been called upon to ex- 
formation ; sceptical France prepared the Revolution. | plain the grounds for his belief in the Mosaic scriptures. 
In free nations, in busy times, there is not much | In like maaner, it is probable that Klcpstock’s verses 
scope for doubt. The mind is then too active to grow | may have first suggested doubts to which the German 
dark. Doubt comes of misery, servitude, and vice.| mind had been a stranger. Indeed, some writers fancy 
Perhaps no single gift of history is more precious to| they can trace the sceptical spirit of the seventeenth 
mankind than this saving truth, that a genuine and | century in England, of the eighteenth century in 
abiding Faith can only grow up in the midst of liberty | France, to the polemical and apologetic tone of the 
and light. A free, a busy, and a virtuous people is never | great divines; just as some persons find in our pam- 
cursed by this sullen mood of the mind. When has | plilets against regicide the original hint for the execu- 
unbelief been strong upon us? Only in our darkest | tion of Charles the First. Hallam observes on this 
days, and in our most immoral courts. Who have been | attitude of the divines ; how they appear to be always 
our champions of unbelief? The apologists of tyrants. under arms, always drawn up in array of battle, always 
Hobbes and Hume are the chiefs of our School of hitting out right and left, now at Atheists, now at Jews, 
Doubt, as Milton and Newton are examples of ovr) and now, again, at Mohammedans. These good men 
School of Faith. : : often provoked replies; hence, perhaps, arose the great 
This natural history, so to say, of scepticism, being schools of Vanini, Hobbes, and Voltaire. George the 
known to us all by rote, the fate of such a work as the | Third, in his homely way, said the true word about vin- 
‘ Life of Jesus ” might have been foreseen. Men who dications when Watson offered him his ‘ Apology for 
had overcome the ‘ Leviathan,” lived through ‘Chris- | the Bible.” George opened his eyes: ‘‘ Apology for the 
tianity not Mysterious,” and put aside the “Essay on Bible! I did not know the Bible wanted any apology.” 
Miracles,” were not unlikely to treat the publisher who But whether the poet and apologist first led his 
put Strauss on our table very much as the country au-|countrymen into doubt or not, it is clear that the 
dience treated the wiseacre who thought he had found German school of infidelity rose in the wake of his 
an unknown treasure in Tom Paine. poem, It may be said to have commenced with Lessing, 
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3STRAUSS'S NEW “LIFE OF JESUS.” 
(From the Athenzum.) 


first “ Lire OF JESUS.” 
ome thirty years ago, while our new Biblical critics, 
Stanleys and Thomsons, otir Ellicotts and Alfords, 


PAILURE IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Early attempts were made to naturalise this book in 
rance and England, M. Littré tricked it out in rather 


PROGRESS IN GERMANY, 


‘pulpits denounced his theories. 
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thongh it would be rank injustice to that writer to put 
him into the same class with the later magnates of this 
school. Herder paved the way for Paulus, Paulus fur- 
rowed up the soil for Strauss. But when the latter 
teacher began his work, the subjects of sacred criticism 
were new and strange to the German schools. Ques- 
tions had been put by Niebuhr to the early Roman 
writers; much history had been pronounced legend— 
much legend fable; and Strauss made a bold application 
of Niebuhr’s method of destruction to the sacred narra- 
tives. Niebuhr had pushed his method too far, as 
scholars are beginning to find out. Strauss pushed it 
still further, as borrowers and imitators are apt to do. 
Nothing was held by him too sacred for his rough and 
familiar hand to smirch,—not she Virgin’s honour, not 
the Apostle’s truth. Hence his writing had some of the 
charms of a dark, indelicate, and forbidden art. If pious 
souls were shocked by it, disordered minds were drawn 
to it. A new edition came out. Schools, colleges, uni- 
versities were filled with clamour. The name of Strauss 
became a war-cry in the land. Journals discussed and 
No one could deny that 
a stir was being made in Germany, and some among us 
began to announce that commotion asa “sign.” The 
“ Life of Jesus,” said our timid friends, was.not a popu- 
lar book, written for the crowd, but a dry, hard piece of 
critical science, addressed to the professors and divines. 
The stir must, therefore, be among the educated ranks. 
They forgot, perhaps, that this noise which they heard 
afar off was being made by the resisting power. A 
book may sell twenty editions, and leave no stamp of 
good or evil on the public thought. A river flows 
smoothly down its proper bed; a brook brawls heavily 
as it dashes over rocks. 


THE NEW LIFE OF JESUS. 

At length Herr Strauss’s enemies had made him 
famous. So many answers to his book appeared in 
Germany, that his name turned up on almost every 
page of sacred criticism. Readers of Bleck and Ebrard 
—not to speak of Baur, Sieffert, and Keim—could not 
easily ignore the work of Strauss. For good and ill it 
had entered into all the forms of German theological 
debate. Still his success was slight measured by such 
rule as we should apply to literary success. Four small 
editions seemed to have stifled the demand. Copy was 
got ready fora fifth edition, but the public made no 
sign of wanting it. Strauss was willing —purchasers 
were not. It is amusing to read that care has been 
taken by Herr Strauss to provide by his will that a fifth 
edition of the ‘Life of Jesus Critically Discussed” shall 
be printed whenever a request for it may arise ! 

M. Rénan’s “ Vie de Jésus” seems to have given a 
new direction to Strauss’s thoughts. Heretofore he had 
been a party critic, not a popular writer; but the sale 
of a dozen editions of the French romance induced him 
to appeal from the college to the market-place, To get 
more readers, he must seek a new class. So he wrote a 
new treatise, not for theologians, but for the people. 
The appeal to this lower rank of readers is now before 
us, in the book which a friendly and authorised hand 
has laid on our table in an English dress. But between 
the ‘Life of Jesus” for divines and the “‘ Life of Jesus” 
for laymen there is not much difference beyond that of 
date and style. The thirty years which have elapsed 
since the work for divines came out have given us rare 
increase of knowledge on sacred subjects: on _ the 
geography of Palestine, on Syriac literature, on local 
habits and manners, on ethnology and natural history, 
on contemporary events in Greece and Rome. We have 
dug up Biblical cities. We have collected Biblical 
birds, beasts, and fishes. We have discovered ancient 
tablets, manuscripts, and coins. And the large, general 
effect of all these studies and discoveries has been to 
restore the credit, momentarily shaken by German 
criticism, of the most ancient authors, whether these 
were Roman like Livy, Greek like Herodotus, or 
Hebrew like Jeremiah. Of this great increase of our 
knowledge, Strauss has made sparing and dubious use. 
The manner of his new work is meant to be lighter 
and simpler, as befits the audience which it seeks; but 
the gain ineither brightness or clearness is rather diffi- 
cult to find, in our English text. On the whole, the 
changes are slight and of no account. Herr Strauss 
avows that his fundamental ideas are the same ; in 
other words, he admits that Layard and Tristram, Botta 
and De Vogiié, Cureton and Rawlinson, not to speak of 
such German commentators as Bleek and Baur, Ewald 
and Weisse, have all laboured, for him in vain. 


The book which is to carry this great appeal from 
theologians to laymen makes a parade of science. It is 
said to be based on science. On almost every page, 
science is called to give evidence against revelation : not 
astronomy, geology, botany, anthropology ; but asystem 
of criticism which dignifies its efforts with that lofty 
name. Strauss speaks of this system as High Criticism, 
as Scientific Theology ; claiming for it a basis in human 
nature more enduring than religious faith. He appeals 
from legend to records, from poetry to facts. Perhaps 
it may be well, since the appeal has been done into Eng- 
lish for every one to read, that a journal of science and 
literature should offer the lay reader some independent 
means of testing the worth of this High Criticism, this 
Scientific Theology. Men fear the things they do not 
know. How far is this science empirical, how far is it 
true and sound ? 
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THE ENGLISH VERSION. 

In following Strauss through his fundamental ideas, 
we may stick pretty closely to our English text. Not 
that we think it represents quite truly the German 
draft, If Strauss means what he says in the original, 
we might venture to pronounce many of the English 
phrases unhappy, some of them incorrect. Two or 
three examples of what we mean are as good as a thou- 
sand: unerfreulichen Richtung, applied to Pharisaism, 
can hardly mean “‘ offensive tendencies” ; Umsichtigheit 
is not fairly rendered by “dishonesty,” a word which 
could hardly have been applied to Baur; in durchlag 
kommen konnte is badly translated into “could be ap- 
preciated.” But with such faults as these, if they are 
faults at all, we have no concern. The translation is 
duthorised: that is enough for us. An author’s render- 
ing of his work into another tongue is almost sure to 
present variations from the original. Need we refer to 
such a fact as that Bacon’s editors have to consult both 
the Latin and the English versions of his works in order 
to arrive at his latest sense? We must presume Herr 
Strauss to know what he was about in authorising this 
English text, and we shall do him no wrong in assum- 
ing that he means exactly what it makes him say. 

HERR STRAUSS AS LOGICIAN. 

When a man offers to take from you, in right of some 
process of his own, a rule, a creed, an affection, by which 
you have heretofore held—to take it from you publicly, 
and with your own consent, as a possession which has 
not been truly yours—it is no less a duty than an in- 
stinct to inquire what sort of man this teacher is. If 
any one should ask you to yield your faith in God 
because he has satisfied himself that you ought not to 
hold it, you are bound to see that he is a sound adviser, 
a true logician, a coherent man. Lyery one is not born 
areasoner. A good scholar may be a bad thinker, a 
plausible advocate may not be blessed with a strong 
understanding. Thus, before entering on the detail of 
Strauss’s evidence against the genuineness of the Gospel 
narrative, and against the accepted faith of the Evan- 
gelical life of Christ, it is natural, nay, it is necessary, 
to get some notion of his modes of thought, and to see 
how far he is able to follow cause to effect. If, from a 
brief inquiry, we should see room for suspecting that his 
reasoning powers are unsound, that his arguments are 
flawed by assumptions, that his conclusions do not lie in 
his premises, whilst, from defects of nature, he is himself 
unconscious of this weakness of his mind, we should be 
greatly helped towards aa understanding of this popular 
Appeal. 

THE ZURICH CHAIR. 

The first considerable event in Strauss’s career after 
the publication of his “Life of Jesus Critically Dis- 
cussed ” had some of the aspects of a practical joke. He 
had published his book. He had outraged the diyines. ; 
He had set the schools, the colleges, and the churches in 
a ferment. In his own belief, he had proved that the 
Gospels were not written by the Evangelists; that the 
miracles were pious frauds; that the Annunciation, the | 
Atonement, and the Resurrection were all false: in one | 
word, that Jesus was not Christ. And when -he had! 
shown, to his own complete satisfaction, that Chris- 
tianity has no true historical basis, that the Church is 
built on a lie, and that theology as taught in Europe is 
a cheat, he offered himself for a theological chair. But he 
did not mean it as a joke. On those aspects of the case 
which made his appearance at Zurich and his expulsion 
from that city one of the comedies of public life in our 
time we need not dwell. Europe laughed and the Zu- 
richers winced at this unexpected turn. Pasquin had 
never imagined anything more droll. The enemy seemed 
to have leapt into the pulpit, and amidst the laughter of 
his hearers proclaimed that such was his proper place. 
Nothing Jike it had occurred in the Church since the 
devil, in the Middle Age story, was elected abbot. 
Everybody seemed conscious of this false position of the 
Swiss College except Strauss himself, who remained 
grave and sad, unable to see the true state of things, : 
until the townsmen rose upon him and drove him from | 
the land by furee. Tt was a miserable affair, not for him 
only, but for them. he main fault lay with him, if a 
defect of nature can be called a fault. “He could not see 


‘already known. 
| him better. 


the consequences of his own words, his own acts. 

But is a man who cannot reason for himself a safe 
guide for others? If you found Balmat stumbling over 
every rock and slipping into every crevasse, would you 
engage him to lead you to the dome of Mont Blanc? 


MISUSE OF HUME’S ARGUMENT. © 


Passing from the first important event in Strauss’s 
life to the first important paragraph in his book, let us 
see how he reads and uses Hume, ithe mainstay of his 
case. Hume, he says, in brief, has proved that miracles 
are impossible; and from this vantage-ground of argu- 
ment, he proceeds to show that as an impossible witness 
cannot be vouched in favour of an y doctrine, a religion 
which rests, like Christianity, on the miracles said to 
have been done by its founder, cannot be true. But does 
sich a conclusion lie in either the premises of this 
argument or in the facts of the case? 

Hume asserts in his famous Essay that the story of 
what we call a miracle (oneioy, signum, a sign) is 

. against experience; that the report of what is contrary 
to experience is likely to be untrue; and that the eyi- 
dence in fayour of an improbable fact should, in propor- 
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THE INQUIRER. 


tion to the amount of that improbability, be clear and 
strong. Now, this is all true, and even trite. Hume 
lays down a rule to which no lawyer will object, when 
he says that on a new and strange fact being stated, 
one hard of belief, contrary to usage, it is right to con- 
sider the nature and weight of the evidence in favour of 
it; whether the witnesses of its truth are few or many, 
whether they are wise or foolish, whether they 
saw and heard what they report, and whether 
they agree in the main one with another. But 
Hume gets upon dangerous ground when he assumes 
that if facts contrary to common experience are re- 
ported, it is more philosophical to reject the testimony 
than to believe the report. Why, everything that is 
new is contrary to experience. The first observed eclipse 
was against experience. The first observed earthquake 
was against experience. The motion of a boomerang, 
the variation of a compass, the rising of a coral reef, 
are all contrary to experience. The safe rule is to con~ 
sider the evidence. No judge on the bench will reject 
testimony, on a point of fact, because the attested fact 
is new and out of the way. In such a case everything 
depends on the evidence produced. In a free country, 
with open courts, we have a wide experience of such 
rules, and we have come to look upon human testimony, 
properly handled, as a very safe guide to the discovery 
of truth. By pushing his point too far, Hume lost his 
hold on facts, and set his theories in opposition to the 
rules observed by practical men in our courts of law. 
But Strauss goes far beyond Hume, when Hume goes 
farthest from the truth. In his eagerness to catch sup- 
port for his own ideas, he does not perceive that the 
propositions enunciated in the Essay on Miracles would 
not help him, even if they were sound. Dces Hume 
assert that miracles are impossible? He had too much 
sense, too much knowledge of law, too much acquaint- 
ance with philosophical methods, to say any such thing. 
He dwells on the difficulty of proving a miracle by evi- 


;dence, Such feats as turning water into wine, curing 


the Centurion’s son, raising Lazarus from the dead, are, 
in his system, to be questioned sternly as things against 
our experience, against the order of nature, against all 
that is known of cause and effect. But he does not pre- 
tend to say that everything must be considered false 
and fraudulent which cannot be explained by what is 
How could he? Bacon had taught 
Hale had taught hina better. Hume knew 
that Nature herself—visible, material Nature—is full of 
surprises. Every science has its own tale of wonder, of 
mystery, of revelation. A rule which rejected facts 
because they were unknown to experience might do for 
Chinese and Iroquois, but could never have been pro- 
posed by the countryman of Newton, the contemporary 
of Boyle. The truth is, that Strauss does not see the 
distinctions drawn by Hume. Strauss makes Hume 
declare that miracles are impossible; Hume only asserts 
that they are incapable of proof. The difference is 
great. If Hume’s position could be held (which we 
doubt), no practical injury would result from it. Many 
things are held to be incapable of proof, which are not 
the less believed by every one, from axioms in geometry, 
to the existence of matter and the identity of man, 


| Strauss’s reading of the argument is wrong. 
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Hume’s elaborate reasoning goes no further than to 
show that a miracle 7s a miracle; an eyent out of order ; 
an interruption of usual laws. Herr Strauss, unable to 
pursue the chain of reasoning, leaps to the conclusion 
that Hume has been proving that a miracle is not a 
miracle; but a fable, an imposture and a fraud, On 
this entirely false foundation he builds as though it were 
solid rock ! 

EXAMPLES OF DEFECTIVE LOGIC. 

How far this failure of the reasoning power, so oddly 
shown by Strauss when dealing with general principles, 
displays itself in all the details of his book, a few 
examples, taken from the Preface and Introduction 
only, will suftice to prove. 

In the second page he has some remarks on the writ- 
ings of professional divines, in the course of which he 
says that they are “sitting in judgment on their own 
cause,” and that he objects to their verdict, on the 
ground that ‘with every class its own stability is the 
first consideration.” We pass as of no account the base 
and ignoble view of human nature here set forth. We 
know that the fact is otherwise. But if Strauss had 
any true insight into things—if he had any acquaint- 
ance with the liberal classes—would he not be aware 
that the teachers of religion have no other cause than 
that of truth, and that our best reformers haye always 
sprung from the professional ranks? The greatest of 
all law reformers was Bacon, of church reformers 
Luther. Howard, a magistrate, taught magistrates 
their duty to the prisoner and the captive. Joseph the 
Second, an emperor, purged the Court of corruption, the 
Government of abuse. Mirabean, a noble, led the cru- 
sade against feudal privileges. Cobden, a man of com- 
merce, was the apostle of free trade. 

A few pages further on, he prints this phrase, as a 
new and sacred truth, in all the pomp of italics: —He 
who would banish priests from the Church, must first 
banish miracles from religion. We can fancy such a 
phrase being uttered, hot in debate, in a Jacobin club, 
at a Tom Paine dinner, in a Liége congress. Uttered in 
such a place, we should not think of asking what it 
meant. But Strauss is a scholar; afew years ago he 
was a priest, Only for the rough logicians of Zurich, 


he might still be found sitting in a theological ch 
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When, consequently, he couples in this way priests < 
miracles, as implying one the other, as standing and f; 
ing together, we must really ask him if he wishes“us ¢ 
think that he means what he says? Does he belie 
that the story of a miracle necessitates a priest? D. 
he suppose that He who performed the miracles founded 
the priesthood? -Does he imagine that religions with - 
out miracles are also without priests? And if not, how 
do his propositions imply each other? On the secondary 
point, his logic seems to us vague and perplexed. He 
talks of banishing priests from the Church. Does he 
imagine that a great service, like that of the Christia 
Church, could be conducted without ministers, any mor 
than that law could be. carried on without jud 
music without singers, medicine without doctors, z 
learning without professors ? : 

In speaking of M, Renan’s book, which is of too mild 
a type of romance to please him wholly, he says, “A 
book which on its first issue was condemned by many 
bishops, and by the Court of Rome itself, must neces- 
sarily be a work of merit.” Necessarily? By what 
path of reasoning is such a conclusion reached? As @ 
fact, we know that the Roman Index covers a thousand 
works which have zo merit; dogmatic trash, false 
science, ribald verse; and in the midst of these mounds 
of rubbish, afew, a very few, books of true genius, 
Tow does Strauss arrive at such an inference, as the 
“necessary merit” of a work in the Roman Index ? 
Surely it is possible that a poor writing may get info the 
Index? If a bad book is placed in the Index, does the 
act of entry change it into a good cne? If not, where 
in the premises does Strauss’s conclusion lie ? a 

Still further down, in dealing with the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes, Strauss (in this case following 
Paulus), after hinting that the true explanation of this 
story may be found in the supposition that many per- 
sons in the crowd, touched by the example of Jesus, 
opened their wallets, and put out their stores, so that food — 
for every one was found, adds, ‘‘ that this interpretation 
is the more correct, as well as the more natural one, 
appears from the fact that the Evangelists say nothing of ; 
the astonishment which would necessarily be excited by 
so wonderful a multiplication of food.” What is the 
proof here offered? We say nothiag about the ima-— 
ginary wallets full of bread and meat, of which the — 
Gospel affords no hint. Werzemark, in passing, that 
astonishment was expressed. Feeding the five thousand 
and walking on the sea were acts of the same day, and 
are recorded in the same page, so that the emotions — 
caused by these two miracles come together in the Gos- — 
pels. Now, Matthew says the disciples who were in the _ 
boat worshipped Jesus, saying, “Thou art the Son of 
God;” Mark says, ‘‘They were sore amazed;” John 
describes the multitude as crying out, “ This is of a 
truth that Prophet that should come into the world.” 
The statement taken from Paulus by Strauss is there- 
fore false in every part, But the question now to our 
purpose is—if the Evangelists had been silent as to the 
people’s astonishment at so miraculous an increase of 
their food, how would it “appear,” from the absence of — 
such a record, that these people had brought supplies in 
their wallets? Nothing suggests such a fact; nothing 
warrants such an inference. 

Again, in dealing with the testimony of Papias as to 
St. Matthew having noted down our Lord’s discourses — 
in the Hebrew tongue, Strauss asserts that “ when a man 
writing in Greek speaks of interpreting a Hebrew 
record, it is impossible to understand by this anything 
but translating.” Impossible! How does this rule 
arise? If an Englishman, writing in English, for 
English readers, should have occasion to say that 
Schleiermacher lectured in German,—that Riitenik, one 
of his hearers, wrote down his sayings,—and that ¢: nc 
one interpreted them as best he could (a literal paralle’ 
to what Papias writes of Jesus and St. Matthew), would 
it he impossible to understand him as meaning anything 
other than that every one translated Riitenik’s words 
into English? Such an understanding of his meaning 
would be absurd. Schleiermacher lectured in German. 
Riitenik noted and published his discourses in German. 
Some of his sayings were thought to be very dark; 
and, among other persons, Strauss himself has issued 
a formal “interpretation” of them. Was this given 
by way of a translation? Not at all. It was done 
in German; so that the author’s own practice contra- 
dicts his rule. Instead of this critical rule being ab: 
lute, as Strauss would have it, there is ground fo 
believing that no such rule exists. Rules are evolyed 
from uniformity of practice; and the practice of writers 
points in the opposite direction. When Gervinus speaks 
of interpreting Shakspeare, he does not mean translating 
him into German. A 

And, again, when treating of the writings of Justin 
Martyr in connection with the Gospel of St. John, in 
both of which we find traces of the same spiritual 
philosophy, Strauss asserts that ‘the coincidence, in 
so far as it is not obviously accidental, may, in most 
cases, be sufficiently explained by the obvious suppositio n — 
that both sides took from a common source the religion s 
philosophy of Alexandria and the Jewish Christian 
typology of the time.” Js this supposition obvious ? 
We speak of the logic solely. Like St. John, Justin 
was a Syrian born. Like many Syrians of his time, he 
went to Egypt, asmany English now go to France. But 
is it necessary to “suppose” that he learned his — 7 
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NEWTON DIVISION OF LANCASHIRE. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Stx months have now passed since the Committees of the 
Liberal Party did me the honour of inviting me to become the Candidate, in 
the Liberal Interest, for the Newton Division of Lancashire, where I have 
resided the greater part of my life. 


Should you confirm this expression of confidence in me by securing my 
Election for your Division, under the operation of the New Franchise Act, it 
will be my endeavour to devote my time, and such experience as I possess, to 
the furtherance of the best interests of the great Liberal cause. 


For by conviction I belong to the party that recognizes Mr. GuapsTonx 
as its leader, and believing that the views which occupy a prominent position 
in his ‘“ Manifesto,” are best calculated to promote the welfare of the Nation 
at large, and those sections of the community in whose behalf legislation seems 
to me to be specially needed, I should give my hearty support to the measures 
which that illustrious statesman has advocated. 


Having from my earliest years been a member of the Church either 
under the form established in Scotland, or under that of the Church of 
England, I deprecate any attempt to sever the connection between Church and 
State, which has so long existed to the benefit of Religion and to the blessing 
of the people. At the same time I should be glad to further any salutary 
reforms whereby the National Church should be the better able to discharge 
her duties to the people. And, as ‘heretofore during my whole life, I am 
anxious to see and to encourage healthy yet charitable emulation between the 
various Christian denominations and the Established Church. 


I thoroughly approve of the proposal to institute County Boards, as 
being in the nature of things best qualified to discharge local business, with 
due regard to local interest, with more promptitude and efficiency than can be 
expected from the Imperial Parliament. The present system of granting and 
with-holding Licences is generally admitted to be unsatisfactory and defective, 
and it is believed that a County Board, with its knowledge of the wants of 
the neighbourhood, would be well qualified to grant Licences in future, as well 
as to have the power of with-holding them. 


I trust that the present system of education conducted in our 
denominational schools will not be disturbed, but I would like to see some 
change in the manner of assisting those parents who are unable to pay the fees. 
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I believe that all agree in the necessity of altering the laws affecting 
land. It should be made as free and transferable as that of any commodity. 
It is anticipated that the changes will be beneficial alike directly to the © 
landowner, the tenant, the farm labourer, and I believe, by the increased 


_productiveness of the soil, indirectly to the Country at large. 


The time cannot be far distant when the reform of the House of Lords 
must be carefully brought forward so as to prevent the Hereditary Chamber from 
thwarting the well- considered decisions of the Representative Chamber, the 
Commons House of Parliament. 


I have always been heartily in favour of Free Trade, and would oppose 
any return to a policy of Protection. 


It shall be my anxious desire to watch carefully over the interests of 
Agriculture and Trade, and the safety and well-being of our Miners and Sailors, 
to whose courage and industry we are largely indebted for much of the 
prosperity and wealth of the Empire, as well as the comfort of the whole 
community, their occupations being attended with considerable risk, and 
demand fresh legislation. I consider the efficiency of the Army and Navy 
allimportant for the protection of our Country and Colonies, but not for 
unnecessary interference with Foreign Nations. 


Deplormg as 1 do the troubles and sufferings that still prevail in 
Ireland, I am prepared to cordially welcome and support such good measures 
as may be brought forward in the interest of our Irish fellow-countrymen, who 
are certainly entitled to all the privileges which are enjoyed by the rest of the 


United Kingdom. 


Anticipating the carrying out of these and other important measures, 
I approve of amending the rules of the House of Commons so as to prevent 
obstruction and secure the proper discussion and consideration of all subjects 
that may be brought under its notice. 


There are other topics that will require attention, and as I expect 
shortly to have the pleasure of meeting you in the various Districts of the 
Division, we shall have opportunities of exchanging our views regarding all 
important measures. 


In conclusion I will only briefly state that my aim, if I should be so 
fortunate as to obtain your suffrages, will be to labour for the best interests of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and our Colonies, without 
losing sight of those special claims upon my loyal service which would devolve 
upon me as your Representative. 


I have the honour to be, GENTLEMEN, 
Your faithful Servant, 
GEORGE M°CORQUODALE. 


Tue WILLOWS, 
NewTONn-LE- WILLOWS, 
October 20th, 1885. 


Printed and Published by PAUL HALL, “Guardian” Office, Bridge Street, Kurlestown, 
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in Alexandria? If s 
but he did not get his opinions here. Bacon went to 
Paris; but he did not acquire his method there, 
Lafayette sailed for America; but he did not find his 
love of freedom in the New World. It is possible that 
Justin may have taken colour, phrases, illustrations, 
from the Egyptian schools; but it is certainly not 
“obvious” that he did so; and to treat a mere possi- ; 
bility as a fact, nay, as a necessary fact, is in the last 
degree unphilosophizal. But, evenif the “ supposition” 
that Justin learned his religion from the Neo-Platonists 
were allowed to pass, how would that serve to invalidate 
John? John is the original: If a writer were to assume 
‘contrary to fact) that Blackstone got his law from. 
Bologna, how could that assumption be made to impeach 
the text of Coke? Only by the further assumptions | 
that Coke is not the real author of the “Tnstitutes ;” 
hat some lawyer forged them; that this fabricator lived 
n the age after Blackstone; that he copied the sub- 
fance of his “Institutes” out of the “Commen- 
aries ;” that he palmed them off under an ancient name, 
or the purpose, say, of settling some historical doubt, 
r of raising the credit of English law. In such a chain 
f argument, assumption would have to follow on as- 
umption in endless series; everything would be sup- 
osed, nothing proved, and nothing logieally inferred. 


0, how ? Erasmus came to London; | 
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LOGIC OF UNBELINF. 


But of all the indications given by Strauss of his in- 
ypacity to reason from his data to any sound and safe 
inclusion, the strangest are those afforded by his con- 
tsion of intellect as to the consequences of his own 
ords and acts. Being in holy orders when he first 
wlicly denied the divinity of Jesus, he could not be 
ade to seek that his office of pastor was incompatible 
ith his attack on the Church. Having taken up his 
rable of dogmatic science against the old corpus of dog- 
atic theology, he offered his services at Zurich for a 
eological chair. After refuting, as he thought, the 
tth and resurrection of Our Saviour, as recorded in 
® Gospels, he still called himself a Christian. But 
2 final stage of bewilderment was yet to come. He 
8 now openly abandoned his belief in a future life. 
" course, no living man, except himself, need feel 
prise at such a result of his studies ; nor is there 
ything in the fact itself of which, under ordinary cir- 
mstances, an English critic would have to take much | 
te. Meninour ownland, unhappily for themselves, have | 
ne to this stage of moral death; not, indeed, men of . 
> highest class—not the Bacons, Seldens, Miltons, 
‘wtons, Boyles, who are the glory of our race; 
mn of the lower ranks—the Hobbes’, Humes, Tola 
idals, Paines,—whom we could spare without 
wement of our intellectual pride. We are quite 
ailiar with this stage of mind. But we expect aman 
be consistent with himself. We can admire the 
uty of a life based on religious faith. We can 
Je, though sadly, at the wicked wit, who, dying, said 
had nothing to regret, for he had never denied him- 
anything. Such lives are logical. But Herr Strauss 
able to see how he stands in the world of his own 
xing. After denying angels and spirits, like an old 
\duecee, he speaks of his own “spiritual intimacies ; ” 
© rejecting every element of the supernatural from 
Vs relation to man, he talks about “this divinely: 
ning world;” after Tepudiating heayen and re- 
neing a future life, he can still pique himself on 
e faith in which men honourably live and tranquilly 

” 


3 such a man fit to be our guide, philosopber, and 
nd ? 


ET ES 
en cae eta 


‘HE Athenzum says that Sir John Herschel has com- 
ed a translation of the “ Hiad.” 
Weep Wiuil wie WHULGO OL IVUSSIa OL LHe DaSIS | 


certain ecclesiastical order, whilst no attempt 
ade to fraternise with Churches nearer home, 
king the same language, maintaining esgen- 
y the same principles, and only separated by 
vetty differences of Church government or of 
‘act dogma. Unity must come not through a 
ge of external forms or organisations, but from 
iter knowledge of the fundamental verities 
e Gospel, and a clearer perception of those 
i practical duties of brotherhood, holiness, and 
which leave far behind the poor con- 
ons of the sects. It-is because Mr. Ainslie’s 
ne is calculated to promote this intel- 
& and stable unity of Christian right- 
‘ess—the basis and the end of all Church 
that we specially value it. We hope it will 
sort of bridge between the too long alienated 
ns of the old Nonconformist body. Is it too 
to believe that the diversities of opinion and 
tion which mark the history of the English 
yterians and Independents are undergoing a 
ormation under the moulding influences of 
nm thought; are yielding and softening 
that higher appreciation of the Gospel 
is coming to all believers; and are ap- 
ling nearer that unity of temper and life 
| to one fold and one shepherd ? ; 
need only add that the profits of the 


but sion which many of these details make upon so 


self is in fuller sympathy with t 


tarian trainin 
the Wares, 
others :—. 


for the young man. From how many 
natrownesses was he thereby preserved ! 


favourable to morality, 


ciety. By its worship, 
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is 


lations which 
life of labour, 


great public ameliorati 


nance of that horyible institutio 


there, when it did not supplant other 


radiated over the religious world, Th 
tarianism has exercised aa influence on religion 
in America, and it would 


volume are to be applied to the erection of 
ture-hall in connection with Mr, Ainslie’s ¢ 
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The Life and Writings of Theodore Parker. 
Albert Reville, D.D. London : Simpkin 

_ Marshall, 
We read with great interest some 
Reville’s fine article on « Theodore Parker” 
Revue Des Deux Mondes, 
he has developed it into 
little volume the transla 
before us. 


doubt that Parker's 


he did than of his hasty denials or 
too combative self-assertion. 
Rey. A. D. Mayo, of Cincinnati, in a passage 
which is taken as the motto of the work, ‘ is 
surprised to find the books of Parker in 
every thoughtful man’s library, or to hear multi- 
tudes of strong men impute their conversion to 
him ; for he believed in God and man s0 com- 
pletely that hig fragmentary denials were but the 
floating drift upon the deep swift current of his 
mighty faith.” Even those who most widely differ 
from him are more disposed than ever to do full 
justice to the grand qualities of the man, and to 
recognise the fact that he was one of the foremost 
leaders in that mighty spiritual reform which aims 
to replace old traditions and dogmas with living 
faith in God and His Truth. 


We do not propose again to review the life of 
Theodore Parker, or to give any estimate of hig 
character and influence. "That work has already 
been accomplished in the numerous notices of the 
larger biography of Mr. Weiss. Dr. Reville, of 
course, is chiefly indebted for hig facts to that 
work, but it will be interesting to 


his somewhat 
‘* No one,” says the 


Dr, Reville him- 
he ‘ New Theo- 
nitarian belief of 
a; but the following passage 
y he estimated the old Uni- 
g which produced such men ag 
Andrews Norton, Channing, and 


logy” than with the definite U 
England and Americ 
will show how high] 


This Unitarian education was an immense privilege 
prejudices and 
Unitarianism 
ightened and 
in agreement with the institu- 
the new wants of modern so- 
its ethics, its general tone, it is 
connected with the great Church of the Reformation ; 
but while, like it, founding its doctrines on the Bible, it 
interprets the sacred writings so as to eliminate from 
the body of its religious instruction the old irrational 
and contradictory dogmas. Nothing in Unitarianism 
opposed, on the contrary everything favoured, social and 


aspires to give man a religion at once enl 


tions, the liberties, and 


a lec- J its actual progress. 
hurch, | of Universalist churches, also Baptist and Presbyterian, 


By | rated the 
and | compensate 
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d little a large number 


By little an 


received the leaven of Unitarian liberalism, and were 
gradually transformed. Preachers of high merit, such 
as Henry Ware and the illustrious Channing, accele- 
and, especially the second, 
nitarianism by the diffusive 
haracter. We have used the 
by the side of the excellent 
distinguished the American 
serious shortcomings, which could 
not fail to become more manifest as its influence grew. 
Unitarianism was richer in good in- 
Many enlightened men who 
actical religion, and could no 
the old orthodoxy, breathed 
rand freer atmosphere, It 
religion, in becoming more’ 
did not part with some of its robustness. A cer- 
yness, an illogical and utilitarian rationalism, 


influence hag extended since | 0ccasioned regret for the irrational, but neyertheless 
his death, and we are now more disposed to think | imposing an peas es 
with ever-increasing admiration of the great work | xy. Deism, with its bli 


d impressive, dogmas of traditional ortho- 
ghts and frosts, showed its 

eadin many quarters, Mysticism, that element insepa-~ 
rable from all living religion, and perfectly legitimate 
so long as, confining itself to the sphere of sentiment, it 
does not pretend to tyrannise over reason and conscience 
—found itself reduced in Unitarianism to the condition 
of an angel whose wings had been clipt. Philosophy 
and Biblical criticism it wholly lacked, as did the whole 
of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism of that period. The sen- 
sualism of Locke reigned in the theological school of 
both “ Old England” and New. As this system reduced 
the human soul to a state of complete passiveness, as 
logically it issues in either materialism or scepticism, 
and yet does not disown the interior voices of the soul, 
which loudly call for beliefs, duties, and hopes, its par- 
tisans commonly took refuge in the idea of an external 
and miraculous revelation, which imposed itself on man 


with the arbitrariness of absolute authority, Thus Uni- 
tarianism, so liberal in matters of dogma, remained 
riveted to the supernatural point of view and to the 
ancient ideas concerning the miraculous origin and au- 
thority of the Bible. 1t was as skilful as orthodoxy in 
bending, at its pleasure, the texts of Scripture which ill 
accorded with its particular doctrines, and if some eyil 
genius had resolved that the Athanasian Creed should be 
in the Bible, its theologians would certainly have under- 
taken to prove that the document did not teach the 
Trinity. Such, with its advantages and disadvantages, 
was the theological position whose most eminent repre- 
sentatives Parker was to find at Cambridge. 


While doing ample 
work as a social and 
Reyille sympathises mor 
than with his iconocl 


justice to Parker's great 
religious reformer, Dr. 
e with his affirmations 
astic negations. In the 
former he is strong, in the latter he ig often weak 
and illogical, and shows a marked incapacity to 
comprehend the better side of the systems he 
denounces :— 


From time to time I have made certain reserves, 
These I must complete. Thus I ayow that T occasionally 
regret to find Parker so bitter and so violent in his con- 
troversies. His chief quality is energy; by no means is 
his taste always good; and often the blows he deals are 
heavy rather than just. The old dogmas, erroneous as 
they are, deserve the respect which should never be re- 
fused to good intentions. Men have not so long believed 
in everlasting fire for the pleasure of thinking that the 
great majority of the human race is destined to burn 
throughout eternity; a horror of moral evil, considered 
as infinite evil, certainly formed part of the sentiment. 
Calvinistic predestination has consequences which re- 


olitical progress. It spread around its steps a benefi- 
nt atmosphere of progressive liberalism and religious 
toleration. It had no favour for that austere and monk- 
ish devotion, endurable perhaps in the bosom of popula- 
do not hold productive labour in honour 
but it firmly maintained the grand principles of Chris 
tian morality, which are meant to guide and ennoble a 
and to call forth and cherish the domestic 
and social virtues. Accordingly in its ranks were re- 
cruited the most courageous and influential patrons of 
ons and philanthropic institutions, 
Whilst, for instance, on the question of slavery, the 
orthodoxy of the South of the Union, and, in great part 
that of the North, became more and more the humbl 
servants of the selfish interests pledged to the mainte 
n 5 
tious adoration of the letter of the 
if the letter of the Gospel utters n 
slavery, its spirit condemns the 
torily, they did not blush to put 
under the protection of the sacre 
cially in the bosom of Unitarianis 
ferment arose, which, thou 
first power in the Union. This Unitar 
and progressive, liberal and earnest, 
every day increase in number in N. 


; 


2 
e 


ian Church, large 
saw its adherents 
ew England, and 
Churches, it kept 
nd reform, which 
us indirectly Uni- 


alive a permanent centre of liberalism a 


@ great error to take the 
official number of its adherents for the full measure of 


ist} in its day true; that is, 


volt; bat in combating it we ought to bear in mind 
that the fundamental thought whence it was deduced 
was the assurance of salvation—a thought which should 
be put on a better basis, but without which it is quite 
true to say that neither is peace possible nor energy 
durable. This, howeyer, ought to be said in exculpation 
of Parker: that he, more than most, suffered from the 
aberrations of an exclusive orthodoxy ; that all his life 
he had bitter experience of that anti-Christianism which 
Speaks of nothing but gospel and grace, but which in 
reality hates the light, and does not allow the Holy 
Spirit to manifest himself on earth unless He wears the 
cockade of its particular form of opinion; that he saw 
his purest intentions, his most generous deeds, his truest 
words, even his private life, odiously disfigured by that 
canting hypocrisy which pardons no one by whom it is 
unmasked. But all this does not prevent that, in pure 
justice, one ought to lay to his charge a certain icono- 
clastic rage, which is leagued with even his theories as 
to the origin and formation of religions. He knew that 
each form of religion be 


gious forms of the past— 
some right to that consideration with which, in touching 
pages, Parker speaks of the religion of the poor Cherc- 
kees? It is also to be presumed that, viewed in tle 
light of our modern European theology, Parker’s reli= 
gious ideas had a certain incompleteness and incon~ 
sistency, which occasion numerous objections, Parker’g 
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eye was deep-sighted, but his mind was not scientifically 
speculative. I mean that, while with rare promptitude 
he seized the two extreme points of a series of connected 
truths, he was less happy in unrolling the intermediate 
links. Hence, occasionally defective proofs, which leave 
the reader’s mind in suspense. Especially in his dis- 
courses on physical and moral evil, by the side of ad- 
mirable pieces of eloquence, do you find instances of 
this logical defect. Faithful on this point to the old 
method of religious evidence, he undertook to show that 
pain in itself was a good—that it was necessary to the 
order of things—without perceiving that the difficulty 
lies precisely in the fact of such necessity. Perhaps a 
more philosophic, more severe way of contemplating 
that great problem would have preserved him from the 
bad taste into which he often fell, of calling God mother 
as well as father. Neither the one nor the other of the 
denominations can be taken in metaphysical strictness ; 
and this is not a fault in our eyes, for God is not to be 
defined; but the title mother has the inconvenience of 
throwing into relief the apparent antinomy which exists 
between the facts of experience and the religious affir- 
mation of the Divine love. His views also touching the 
moral nature of man fail in respect of completeness. He 
does not’ seem to have thought of the grave question 
of determinism (moral necessity), and in his fiery re- 
action against Calvinism, which teaches the total cor- 
ruption of human nature, he, always leaning to optim- 
ism, frequently forgot that in man the angel begins with 
the animal. A minute criticism might prolong these 
remarks, but to what good result? We must not look 
for a professor of systematic theology in Theodore 
Parker; he is an originator ; he is a singer inspired 
with the future. You may reject many of his ideas, but 
if you at all love religious liberty and social progress, 
you cannot but warmly sympathise with the man. It 
is much less a system of doctrine he will give you than 
impressions, consolations, hopes, courage, faith. His 
religion is not an abstract theory, but a spontaneous 
fact of his nature. As he himself remarked, ‘‘ his head 
is not more natural to his body than his religion to his 
soul.” His science, his erudition, very great in reality, 
and of the best grain, are not the servants, but the 
auxiliaries, the friends of his unshaken faith in the living 
God, and aid him to put away everything in the dogmas 
and institutions of former days which hindered him from 
enjoying the Heavenly Father's immediate presence, and 
from bathing in the waters of infinite love. 


We must give in full the admirable conclusion 
ou Parker’s prophetic character—prophetic in the 
best sense of the word, for who will deny that he 
was as much inspired to denounce the evils of his 
own time as were the Hebrew prophets to an- 
nounce the impending ruin of Israel and J udah ? 

To sum up; Parker was essentially neither a moral- 
ist, nor a theologian, nor a philosopher; he was a 
prophet ; and he is one of those contemporaneous ap- 
pearances which, better than laborious researches, enable 
us to understand certain phenomena which at first sight 
one would think belonged exclusively to the past. What 
were the prophets in the bosom of Israel ? Not diviners, 
not utterers of supernatural oracles, as is too often 
fancied. They were the organs of a grand ‘idea, a 
simple, austere, even abstract idea, hidden in the heart 
of the national tradition, the idea of pure monotheism. 
In order to disengage that idea from what disfigured it, 
from the people’s sins which caused it to be misappre- 
hended, from the abuses of a priesthood and a throne 
interested, as they thought, in its remaining forgotten, 
the prophets persisted in their path of duty in spite of 
all opposition, and notwithstanding the ill-will of which 
they were the objects at every step, they came forth 
from the old soil of Israel, always with a deeper faith 
and astouter heart. For their force sprang from the 
fact that at the bottom the spirit of Israel conspired 
with their spirit, and the more hostility that spirit en- 
countered the more did it become conscious of itself, 
and the more it asserted itself clearly and demonstra- 
tively. Kings, priests, people—all might find the pro- 
phets unendurable, but within a secret voice declared to 
them that nevertheless the prophets were in the right. 
In the same way the spirit of Protestantism and of the 
American constitution took possession of Theodore 
Parker near his father’s windmill, as of old the spirit of 
monotheism seized the prophet by the side of his plough 
or under his wild fig-trees. This man, who might have 
lived at ease beneath the shadow of his pines, in the 
midst of the flowers of his parsonage, and who goes out to 
preach from city to city “against the people's sins,”— 
this man, overruled by an idea simple, grand, implicitly 
contained in the religion of his childhood and the con- 
stitution of his native Iand,—the idea of the free de- 


velopment of the human personality 3—who consecrates, 


his existence to the task of disembarrassing that idea 
from all the shackles created by interests, by vices, by 
sacerdotalism, by official prerogatives; this man who 
refuses every compromise, who has no kind of indulgence 
for political or commercial necessities ; who, in spite of 
the many bitter cups he is forced to drink, joyously pro- 
claims on the house-tops, and foretells with an assur- 
ance that is disconcerted by nothing, the final victory 
of truth and liberty—Tuis MAN 18 A PROPHET. 

Not only for the United States was Parker a prophet. 
His patriotism was not exclusive, he felt himself to be 
literally a citizen of the world, and if he loyed America 


THE INQUIRER. 


so well it is because in her he saw the predestined soil 
where some day the ideal, dreamt of in our Europe, 
would receive full realisation, For us also, at the 
moment when long-established edifices and traditions 
nod to their fall, when it is anxiously asked whether 
they will not, in their fall, crush both those who uphold 
and those who assail them, such a man as Parker is a 
prophet of consolation and hope. He is right; no 
cowardly fears! 
man. in his very nature, suchas God has made it, 
there will ever be the revelations and the promises 
which produce beautiful lives and beautiful deaths. And 
what more is needed? Happy the churches who shall 
find in their essential principles the right to open them- 
selves without resolution to that imperishable Christian- 
ity of which Theodore Parker was the inspired preacher ! 
Many of his arguments will be refuted; many of his 


whatever happen, man will remain 


STRAUSS'S NEW “LIFE OF JESUS.” 
From the Athenzum.—( Continued). 
STRAUSS'’S LEADING IDEAS. ; 


A little of that Free Inquiry which implies hearing all 3 


sides and caring only for the truth, has shown us Herr 


a 


Jan. 20, 1866 : q 


. it 


a 


Strauss as a logician, in his habit as he lives and writes, 


Putting dogma out of sight as beyond our province, 
looking solely to such facts as lie open to lay judgments, 


this glimpse of his method of proceeding will be of ser- 
yice when we meet our critic on the wide neutral ground — 
of history, where the facts are so few and the deductions _ 


so many. Perhaps no book of a thousand pages ever 


written has so large an allowance of supposition to so ¥ 


small a modicum of proof. It is nearly all postulate 
and inference—mist of the fancy, mirage of the brain. 
Four pages in five are covered by repetitions of an argu- 


opinions will fall into oblivion; but the fundamental 
truth which he maintained, namely, that in the last 
analysis everything rests on conscience, that God reveals 
himself to whosoever seeks after Him, that the salvation 
of man and society, on earth as well as in heaven, de- 
pends not on dogmas, not on rites, not on miracles, not 
on priesthoods, not on books, but on “ Christ in us,” on 
a pure and honest heart, on a loving soul, on a will de- 
voted and active:—this truth will live and cause us to 
live with it. And the Church for which he prayed, 
which shall be spacious enough to contain all the sin- 
cere, all the disinterested, all the morally great, all the 
innocent, and all the repentant—that Church truly uni- 
versal, which in the past already unites so many noble 
souls separated by barriers now tottering—that Church 
will never perish. Be not deluded by the anathemas 
which have long been hurled against the Christianity of 
the future. Such maledictions are always the com- 
panions of religious progress, and certainly something 
would be lacking to the truth which tends to disengage 
itself from the errors of the past, if its appearance were 
not saluted by the thunderbolts hurled by reactions of 
all kinds. Even the death of the prophets would not 


ment wholly divorced from fact. 

Strauss reminds us of an elder race of theologian 
rather than the scholars of a modern school. Caryl is 
not more diffuse, St. John of the Cross is hardly so ob- 
scure. One of our English wits used to laugh at a con- 
firmed book-maker for decanting one work into another, 
histories into travels, memoirs into manuals; as a trader 
with a small stock of wine might decant Nuits into 
Volnay, Volnay into St. George. But even this steady 
old craftsman would hardly have poured his first volume 
into his second, bodily. Working in the figure known 
to logicians as a vicious circle—a line of march on which 
there is movement and no progress—Strauss not only 
puts his first volume into his second, going once again 
over his labours, in the same order of time, almost in 
the very phrases used (under pretence of showing by 
what tricks and forgeries the Imposture calling itself 
the Christian Church was raised); but he pours his pre- 
face into his introduction, his introduction into his first 
book, his first book into every subsequent book. The 
argument moyes through a chain of propositions, hang- 
ing on to three or four Fundamental Ideas:—such as 
his assumptions that miracles are impossible, that 


| endeavouring to turn the French into correspond- 


''s, as if it were a genitive case (1) ; and the readers 


for an hour retard the triumph of the truth which they 
preach, and the moment ever comes when humanity, 
confused and yet grateful, perceives that it was igno- 
rantly stoning the organs of the Holy Spirit. 


We regret that we cannot give much praise to 
the translation. It is full of awkward phrases 
and un-English words, arising from the very 
common fault of translating literally, instead of 


ing English idioms. Thus in the Preface we have 
the stilted phrase ‘‘a movement replete with 
promises,” instead of the obvious meaning ‘ full 
of promise.” ‘‘The party of compression tes 
used for “party of repression.” Among Angli- 
cised words, which are not to be found in English 
dictionaries, and which have their proper equiva- 
lents in our language, we find “ perfectionment,” 
“‘ Exode” (for Exodus), ‘‘ condescendance,” and 
divinizing,” which last is neither French nor 
English. We hardly expected to find ‘+ Massa- 
chussetts” printed with an apostrophe before the 


and disciples of Locke will certainly be surprised 
to hear that the “sensualism” of that eminent 
philosopher reigned in the theological schools of 
both “Old England and New.” We presume 
the translator meant ‘ sensationalism,” unless 
he fancied that Locke was a philosopher ‘“ de 
grege Epicwri” or imagined that ‘“sensa- 
tionalism” would imply that he was of the school 
of Spurgeon or Cumming. We never, before 
understood that ‘ edifices and traditions nod to 
their fall.” We always thought they ‘“‘ tottef?” 
We must add to these criticisms that none but 
the most juvenile reader could require a note from 
the translator to explain the meaning of Papal 
‘‘ Indulgences.” Was it inserted to show that if 
the translator knew nothing of Locke’s_philo- 
sophy, he at least knew something of Roman 
Catholic theology? Apart, however, from these 
slight blemishes, this little work will give a satis- 
factory estimate of Parker’s character and life- 
work to those who are unable to obtain the larger 
and ill-arranged biography by Mr. Weiss. 


<3 


Mr. Grorce Harry Paumer, M.A.—The name of 
Mr. Palmer, the editor of the Law Review, is among the 
Jest on board the London. Mr. Palmer was born in the 
Principality, 
College, Carmarthen, for the Christian ministry. In- 
cipient pulmonary affection and other circumstances in- 
duced him to abandon his original design and to study 
for the bar. He was called to the bar by the Honour- 
able Society of Gray’s-inn, on June 6, 1861, and joined 
the Western Circuit. He became the Secretary of the 
Law Amendment Society, and ultimately the editor of 
the Law Review. Suffering during the recent autumn 
from pulmonary weakness, his physicians advised him 
to take a long sea voyage. ‘The voyage to Melbourne 
was selected, and it was his intention to return in about 
a year and resume his professional duties, 
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that heaven is but a dream, 
power to draw true couclusions from his data will permit 
a cautious reader to set aside nine-tenths of this 
hypothetical text. ; 


religion itself, in some degree of God. All that would 


and originally studied at the Presbyterian | 


Christ is a myth, that man ends with the grave, and 
A slight distrust of his 


OBJECT OF THE LIFE, 

Terr Strauss’s main purpose is to show that Jesus 
was not the Christ. If this could be shown, an end 
would be made of many things now held in reverence ; 
an end of church ministry, of dogmatic theology, of 


remain of sacred tradition, and of the policy which rests 
upon it, would be swept away. For it is only a belief 
in its divine foundation that preserves our faith alive. 
Strauss says that if our Lord was a man of simple and 
pious nature, clear in vision and pure in life, He had 
also many defects of mind, as might be expected from 
his age and country, such as unfit Him for the office of 
being a permanent pattern to mankind. According to 
this German view, He put the life of man in the family 
in the background; held only a passive relation to the 
State; set himself visibly against trade ; and left art and 
elegance out of his view of life. These grave defects, 
now found in Jesus, are considered by Strauss to be of 
highest moment ; for not only, says he, are the details as 


to a man’s conduct in such things wanting in our Gospels, _ 


but the guiding laws; so that, in the German School 
of Doubt, it is held to be impossible for any man to 
learn from the precepts of Jesus how he should behave 
ag a citizen, and what he should do towards enriching 
his life by means of art and trade. In short, it is clear 
from what is now advanced, that if Jesus were not the 
Christ,—if He held no divine commission,—if He stood 
on the common ground of teacher only, He would lie 
open to much damaging assault, His character would 
require some rounding, His preaching would need many 
supplements, and His religion might be improved off 
the face of the earth. To destroy his sacred character 
js therefore the first step towards an abolition of His 
Church. If secular criticism may be employed on such 
a task, the same secular criticism may also be allowed to 
step in to see how far the work is being honestly done. 


SOURCES OF THE SACRED STORY. 
=Strauss begins with Evangelists ; authors who stand 
directly in his light. If Matthew and John were com- 
panions of Jesus, as the Church declares—if Mark and 
Luke were companions of the Apostles, as the Church 
also teaches—and if these four men wrote the books 
which bear their names, Strauss would have no case to 
urge. No jury in the world would be able to reject 
their four fold evidence as to things which they had 
seen and heard, even though the things were in the last 
degree new and strange. It was an old maxim of our 
law that, except in Crown cases, one good witness was 
enough to establish any fact, even though it might in- 
yolve the issues of life and death. The Civil Code re- 
quired two good witnesses to prove a, fact; but many 
good jurists have given the preference to our English 
law. With a view to guard against abuse of power, we 
also, in cases of treason, 
by two witnesses; though the rule was 
by the Crown, and in Raleigh’s 
aside. 


often disputed 


required the facts to be proved — 


case it was wholly set 
It is hard, as all experience proves, to resist the ~ 
evidence of one good witness, Hume, in citing the 
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Roman adage (“I would not believe the story though 
Cato told it”), says that if Cato had said something con- 
trary to what was likely—as that Fabius had been pre- 
cipitate—his known veracity would have been placed 
in the scale against the great improbability of his asser- 
tion, and that the result in his hearer’s mind would have 
been an equation of doubt. We question whether Mans- 
field would have laid down such a rule; we are pretty 
sure that Pollock and Cockburn would hesitate in giving 
it their sanction if he had done so. If Cato had said, 
that he knew the fact at first-hand, that he saw Fabius 
in a rage, and stood by him when he acted on impulse 
contrary to his usual method of proceeding, we think 
Cato’s word must have been taken by a careful judge ; 
it being far more probable that a man like Fabius might 
for once act contrary to his habit, than that a man like 
Cato would speak contrary to his nature. In other 
words, it is conceivable that Fabius might forget his 
caution; it is inconceivable that Cato would tell a lie 
But if two good witnesses had deposed to the same 
effect, there could have been no question of their credi- 
bility. Roman law presumed that in every case the 
depositions of two witnesses would prove a fact, how- 
ever new and strange it might seem to be. No jurist 
has gone beyond this point. Blackstone inclined to 
think one witness enough. Montesquieu allowed the 
evidence of two loyal men to be sufficient, even in 
‘matters of life and death. When the question is about 
the evidence of four witnesses, such as we find in the 
Gospel narratives, there is no other legal, no other 
logical way of weakening their testimony than showing 
that they could not have seen and heard the things to 
which they depose, 
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, THE EVANGELISTS. 
 Strauss’s ease, then, forces him to argue that the Evan- 
_gelists were not the Evangelists. “So long,” he writes, 
“as the Gospels are accepted as strictly historical, no 
historical view of the Life of Jesus is possible.” In 
‘other words, if the Gospel narratives are tru, Strauss’s 
w of the Life of Jesus must be false. To this con- 
es everyone must come at last. The German critic 
‘has, in some way, to get rid of the Evangelists; to 
ve that the First Gospel was not written by St. Mat- 
the Apostle, the Fourth by St. John the Apostle; 
|fo show that the Second Gospel was not compesed by St. 
freee the friend of Peter, nor the Third by St. Luke, 
ithe companion of Paul, Such men could not have been 
mistaken as to what they had seen and heard. Strauss 
iis to prove, therefore, not a mere corruption of text, 
fot the substitution of one word for another, not the in- 
lgertion of a phrase here and there, but a complete fa- 
lbrication of the narrative, and that, not in one Gospel 


lonly, but in each and all of the Four Gospels, Tie has 
© show that the Evangelical histories are all pious 
tauds, adopted by the Church, after the real companions 
of Jesus were dead and gone. 

In turn we shall glance at what he has to say of each 
BHyangelist ; but even in passing from generals to de- 
fails, we encounter once again the peculiarities of 
Strauss’s logic. The reader will note two points. 

In arguing against the Gospel narratives in mass, 
Strauss cites the Evangelists in a way subversive of all 
rules of evidence, To wit, his case is, that our Gospel 
of St. Matthew was not written by that Apostle; also 


that our Gospel of St. John was not written by that 
Apostle; yet he cites the facts mentioned by John to 
damage Matthew, the facts mentioned by Matthew to 
damage John! No Court of law would suffer such a 
course. If a witness is good for one thing he is good 
for another, A liar, a forger, is of no value in the wit- 
ness-box. ‘If the author of the Fourth Gospel,” says 
Strauss, ‘is correct in saying that, before his last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, Jesus had already often sojourned 
there, had taught and worked there, then the author of 
the First, who knows nothing of all these earlier jour- 
neys and sojournings, cannot have been a companion of 
Jesus—not the Apostle Matthew.” But if John did not 
write the Gospel which bears his name,—if that work 
were the pious fraud of a Greek in the second century, 
—if it were fabricated by one who had never seen Jesus, 
who had never spoken to an Apostle, who had never 
been in Jerusalem,—why cite it? You cannot ask the 
Court to believe a paper which you yourself describe as 
spurious. The rule of law is clear. Any tyro at the 
bar can see that if it should be part of his case to prove 
that Alpha is a personator, an impostor, not to be be- 
lieved on his oath, it is out of the question to dream of 
putting the same Alpha into the witness-box against the 
‘ood faith of Beta. A tainted witness is out of court. 
Strauss proceeds on the complacent plan of taking all 
that makes for him as good, all that makes against him 
as bad. It is aneasy method. One of two things ; the 
Fourth Gospel is either true or false; if true, it must 
be admitted, along with all that it proves; if false, it 
is incapable of being used so as to damage Matthew's 
claims. Py 
Further, in dealing with the patent fact that some of 
the Evangelists record sayings, miracles, journeys, 
which others omit,—for example, the case under notice 
of Christ’s earlier visits to Jerusalem,—Strauss treats an 
omission as though it were a contradiction. Yet a 
glance through a shelf of biographies would show him 
that omission is not rare. No writer preserves all the 
facts. Xenophon gives one side of Socrates, Plato 
another. The lives of Alexander, of Cesar, of Charle- 
Magne, vary as much as the lives of Christ, Mallet 
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Ve 
forgot that Bacon was a philosopher, Campbell that he 
was a Christian. One account of Cromwell omits the 
battle of Naseby ; another, his journey into Ireland; a 
third, his refusal of the crown. But the neglect to state 
a fact is not a contradiction of it. The purpose of 
each writer must be taken into account. A view of our 
Lord’s sayings might be given with very little reference 
to his journeyings to and fro. In a collection of his 
Miraculous Cures, it might not seem necessary to 
trouble the reader about dates and the order of events. 
In Europe, we should think little of such points; in the 
East they would think nothing at all. Luther's 
Sayings are not recorded in the order of their 
ulterance; even their relations to time and place 
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are not always preserved. In Mohammed's case the 
similarity is still more striking. Who can say 
when the Suras were given ont? Weil and Rodwell 
would be glad to know it. Who can tell the order of 
events in Mohammed’s life ? Sprenger would like to learn 
if, Has any one yet succeeded in putting the Mishna 
to rights? The truth is, that such literal prudery as 
would have precluded an art of verifying dates, had no 
existence in the East. Yet Strauss declares that the 
Second Gospel could not haye been written by a friend 
of St. Peter, on the ground that if it had been so, the 
Apostle “ could not have failed to draw the attention of 
his author to that radical defect in the First Gospel,” 
(the omission of Christ’s early visits to Jerusalem, ) 
“and to have urged him to the correction of it.” See 
what this passage assumes as true. First, that Peter 
must have thought the omission a radical defect. Suppose 
he thought it of no moment whatever ? St. Matthew’s 
Gospel is a collection of discourses, When outward 
facts are mentioned, it is mainly so far as they illustrate 
the sayings. When Matthew has no speech, no parable 
to record, he is silent. May not Peter have thought 
this kind of record better for the Church than a narrative 
of journeyings to and fro? Peter’s spirit was intensely 
oriental, and the teaching of oriental races is by word and 
not by fact. The Avestas are sayings. The Vedras are 
sayings; the Prophetical Scriptures, the Talmud, the 
Koran, are all books of sayings, In Luke and in John we 


can trace the more active spirit of a western race. These | been shown for doubting that testimony. Surely it ig 


Evangelists, writing under Greek and 
added more to the narrative than tot 
their western readers being excited no less by what Jesus 
did than by what hesaid, The Hebrewshad another genius; 
and Peter was a Hebrew in his heart of hearts. Second, 
the passage assumes that if Peter thought it a defect, he 
must have communicated this Opinion to St. Mark, ' 
Third, that if Mark received such a hint from Peter 
he must haye remembered and followed it, whether he 


Roman influence, 
he hortative part ; 


thought it of any moment or not. | 

Do all these assumptions weigh so much as one litile | 
fact? Strauss seems to think that when a man takes 
pen in hand he is bound to write down everything. Does ' 
The way to bore a man, says a French | 


any one do it ? 
proverb, isto tell him allyou know. Weare sure that 
Plato knew more of Socrates than he wrote. We are 
equally sure that Tacitus could haye told us more of 
Seneca than he does. It would be an odd argument to 
urge against the genuineness of Plato, that in his ac- 
count of Socrates he has omitted some points, some say- 
ings, some traits, which Xenophon preserves. 


ARGUMENT AGAINST ST, MATTHEW. 


Wolf's theory of Homer is Strauss’s theory of Mat- 
thew. In that old fancy of a German critic, the Miad 
was not composed by a single poet; in the new fancy of 
the German critic, the Gospel was not composed by a 
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Such is the general view. But where does Strauss find 
grounds for this elaborate inference? Nowhere: abso- 
lutely, nowhere ; except in the necessities of his case, 
The facts which he cites against St. Matthew are 
mainly these two: First, that the First Gospel nowhere 
pretends to have been written by an Apostle; and, 
second, that although Bishop Papias says Matthew 
noted down the speeches of our Lord, he does not Say, 
™ express terms, that what he noted down is in fact 
our First Gospel. 


As free inquirer 
objections come to. 
writing, for a man t 
work? In epistles li 
miah’s, and in go 


S$ after truth, let us see what these 
First: Is it usual, in biographical 
© name himself as the author of his 
ke Paul’s, in testaments like Nehe- 
me other forms of composition, it is 
proper for a writer to say who and what he is 3 but in 
biography it is opposed to every rule of art fora man 
to obtrude his name and person into his narrative. But 
even if it were usual for writers of historical narratives to 
begin their works like Paul and Nehemiah, what would 
be gained in evidence by such an opening phrase as, 
Matthew, an Apostle of Jesus, to the Churches of Pales— 
tine ? Would this easy addition Support a treatise other- 
wise suspicious? If a man could bring himself, from 
either pious or impious motives to fabricate chapter and 
verse, to invent sayings, incidents, miracles, how can we 
suppose, after writing so many falsehoods, that he would 
stop short at one merely formal lie, and fear to insert 
such an initial line? The second objection seems to be 
not less weak. Why should Papias be expected to declare 
that the Gospel of Matthew is the Gospel of Matthew ? 
In his day there could have been no dispute about it. 
Herodotus quotes Homer; he does not tell us that hig 
Homer is our Homer. ‘Cicero mentions Ceesar’s ‘ Com. 
mentaries ;’ he does not say that they are the same that 
we now possess. Meeres testifies that Shakespeare wrote 
Sonnets; he does not guarantee our modern texts, 
How could he? Inthe times of Papias (a bishop of 
| Hierapolis, a friend of Polycarp, a hearer of St. John) 
| there was a Gospel of St. Matthew in daily use: he 
| spoke of that Gospel and none other; that Gospel, says 
| the Church, is the one now used; and no reasons have 


no sound argument against the originality of our First 
Gospel, that Papias did not foresee the exigencies of 
modern doubt ? 

Against this Wolfian theory of Many authors to g 
single work, applied by Strauss to St, Matthew’s Gospel, 
may be set not only good sense and rules of art, but the 
great literary and contemporary fact of the Talmud. 
The Mishna is a Hebrew writing of an early date; it 
was probably in existence before any of our canonical 
| books; it was officially compiled, by Rabbi Jekuda, 
about the end of the second century after Christ. Like 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, it was mainly a book of sayings, 
a code of conduct, a religious guide. On Jehuda’s text, 
the teachers of Babylon and Tiberias, then the chief 
centres of Jewish lore, piled up mountains of matter— 
the Gemara—a mass of rules, opinions, homilies, com= 
mentaries, explaining all that: had become dark, and 
adapting to a new state of society all that had become 
old. In the Jewish schools text and commentary were 
read together, and when they were collected into books 
for general use the two bodies of matter were published 
under the common name of Talmud. So far, the pro~ 
gress of events ran parallel to what Strauss imagines to 


| have happened in the growth of St. Matthew’s Gospeb. 
_ The sayings got surrounded by cases and illustrations. 


The Schools accepted these cases and illustrations alon 
with the text. Inthe Babylonian synagogues the Ge- 


single Evangelist. Wolf imagined a series of small 
Greek troubadours, living at different times and in| 
different places, making up the Greek epic; one minstrel 

rhyming an ancient tale, a second throwing in charac- | 
ters, a third mending the metre, a fourth supplying local 

touches, a fifth putting the poetic materials into shape. i 
In like manner, Strauss imagines a succession of Jewish 

editors making up the Hebrew Gospel ; one editor trans- 
lating the original copy into Greek, a second enriching 
the collection with parables and sermons, a third adding 
dates and facts, a fourth supplying dogmatic hints, a fifth 
introducing miracles, and so forth. Wolf’s theory about 
the origin and growth of the Homeric poems was long 
ago laughed and reasoned out of fashion. No true poet, 
no true critic, could endure such an intellectual heresy ; | 
and yet, unwarned by the fate of Wolf, whose reputa- 
tion has been wrecked past hope of salvage, Strauss 
has borrowed his exploded theory and striven to work | 
on his impossible plan. 

A collection of sermons and stories, made in the 
Greek tongue, by various compilers of Hebrew race— 
say, Galilean Christians—who partly paraphrased them 
from Aramaic originals, partly invented them by way 
of pious fraud, partly derived them from loose traditions 
of the Church; such is Strauss’s general idea of the 
First Gospel. There was, he thinks, a copy of sayings 
in Aramaic. When Jesus and his companions were all 
dead, the Church translated these Sayings into Greek; 
adding to the number, forging an appropriate genealogy, 
inserting names and facts, inventing the Annunciation, 
the Passion, and the Resurrection, concocting the whole 
chain of miraculous events. “The paraphrasing of 
traditional gospel-matter, which grew as time went on, 
was a continuous work . . . Our Matthew shows clear 
traces of having come into existence, not at once, but 
by degrees, and in consequence of repeated editions.” 


- Strauss imagines, have been introduced ? 
;us that St. Matthew wrote his Gospel when St. 


mara collected by Rabbi Arci—in the Jerusalem syna- 


gogues the Gemara collected by Rabbi Jochanan—were 
read side by side with the Mishna of Jehuda. Here the 
parallel ends. Inthe fiction of Strauss the text and the 
additions become fused into a common narrative; in the 
fact of history they remain distinct. Mishna and Ge- 
mara, read together, quoted together, bound in the same 
book, printed on the same page, haye never been con- 
fused and mingled into one, 

When could these changes in the First Gospel, which 
Irenzus tells 


Peter and St. Paul were both in Rome. If, as 
Strauss supposes, it contained only a few Sayings, and 
none of the miracles, they would assuredly have de- 
nounced it. All the discourses of Paul, of Peter, turned 
on the great miracle of the risen Lord. Would they 
have been silent as to a Gospel in which that fact was 
either omitted or denied? How, again, could it have been 
possible to add to the text of a book in daily use, with- 
out the time and nature of the additions being known ? 
A Gospel which was read in every church, in every 
meeting of Christians, could only be altered by the con-~ 
sent, after discussion, of many persons. Even in secular 
books it is not easy to change an accepted text. Adda 
ling to Homer, omit a simile from Dante, alter a phrase 
in Shakspeare, and see how it will pass! In sacred 
writings it is, and must have always been, still more 
difficult. By what magic could a fabricator have in- 
duced his zealous brethren to admit his romance into 
the holy text? How could he have persuaded the dis- 
tant churches to adopt his fraud? Is it conceivable that 
in all the Christian societies, from Antioch to Alex- 
andria, from Babylon to Rome, there was no man honest 
enough to denounce the insertion of strange matter into 
the sacred books? Even if such a thing were conceiyas 
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rofound silence of such an- 
BoA a ey Trike Strauss, these sectaries 
3 no more than a holy, eloquent, 
man. If they could have shown that the original Gospel 
of Matthew was a mere collection fof wise words, 
without miracles, and that the divine elements had been 
fraudulently added to his simple record, why did they 

it? 

EON avery side, then, the argument against St. Matthew 


fails. 
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ARGUMENT AGAINST ST. MARK. 

Strauss is strangely at a loss how to deal with the 
Second Gospel. His case compels him to allege that, in 
its present form, the work is spurious. How can this 
be shown? The Church traditions with respect to it 
are ancient, clear, and to the point. Until lately, no 
one doubted that it was written by Mark, and that 
Mark was a companion of Peter. That he was also a 
nephew of the Apostle Barnabas, and a friend of Paul 
—that “ John whose surname was Mark,” spoken of in 
the Acts—is an old and general belief of the Christian 
Church. But whether these two Marks were one and 
the same man, or two separate men, the Evangelist 
must, in either case, have lived in the centre of a large 
and active apostolic group, with ample means of hear- 
in® everything which the companions of Jesus had to 
tell of their Divine Master. The Gospel which he 
wrote was used by the Church so early as the times of 
Polycarp and Papias, while many of the first disciples 
were still alive. John the Presbyter told Papias that 
Mark had written down what Peter preached about 
Our Lord; but paying less attention to His words than 
to His acts. For giving Mark such counsel, Peter may 
have had two strong reasons. In the first place, 
Matthew had already set down Christ’s chief discourses 
(Sermon on the Mount, including the Lord’s Prayer, 
and most of the Parables), so that there might seem to 
him no need for another man to do that service a second 
time. In the next place, Mark was writing a Gospel 
for Greek and Roman readerg, men living far away 
from Galilee and Judea, and naturally more ardent in 
inquiries as to the facts of His life than the converted 
Jews. After the days of Papias, the stream of wit- 
nesses for Mark is constant and copious; each church 
handing down its own records and traditions, until these 
became fixed in the writings of Irenzus, Clement, 
Eusebius, and Athanasius, Until the Tiibingen critics 
laid their hands on everything sacred, the genuineness of 
St. Mark, as we now possess him, had not been brought 
into dispute. 

Strauss feels that such unanimity will be hard to 
break. 
eighteen centuries, cannot be set aside. 
defamed. Hence we learn from Strauss, that this incon- 
venient Gospel is a tame and pointless performance (an 
Opinion quoted and adopted from Schwegler), poor in 
original matter, confused in arrangement, a mere abstract 
from more copious records. Mark has little of his own 
to tell. He has no sense of order. He confounds times 
and places. These are herd words; but the critic feels 
that mere vague defamation will not do his work, which 
is rather to destroy St. Mark’s yalue as a witness, than 
to undermine his fame as an artist. A gospel written by 
St. Peter’s friend and follower, even though it be flat 
and pointless, is a contemporary witness for that truth 
which Strauss has undertaken to assail. Two ways, and 
only two ways, of dealing with such a fact are open to 
Strauss: either he must stand to an assertion that the 
apostles themselves were parties to a fraud, or he must 
show that, in spite of the external evidence, the Gospel 
dates from a later time. Each course has its own dif- 
ficulty. Eyen a German critic does not like to denounce 
Peter and Paul as rogues and cheats. It is not quite so 
revolting to imply that the Gospels on which historical 
Christianity rests were forged by nameless and obscure 
fanatics after Jesus and his companions were dead and 
gone. At any price, then, the Second Gospel must be 
put lower down in date. But how? The external tes- 
timony is a// in fayour of St. Mark being the companion 
of Peter, and the actual author of our Second Gospel. 
On this point, Presbyter John is clear, Papias is clear, 
Clement, Eusebius, Tertullian, Jerome, all are clear. Not 
@ suspicion can be drawn from the testimonies of either 
friend or foe against him. Nothing remains but to take 
the two ancient texts—the text of Papias and the text 
of Mark—and see what the Higher Criticism can make 
of them, If it is impossible to rebut, it may yet be pos- 
sible to weaken, the force of these historical proofs. 

Strauss takes the evidence of Papias first. Eusebius 


gives the words of Papias thus :— And John the Pres+! 


byter also said, that Mark being the interpreter of 
Peter— punvevrhs érpov yevduevos,’ whatever he 
recorded he wrote with great accuracy, but not in the 
order in which it was spoken and done by our Lord.” 
This account of Mark’s Gospel explains its character 
very well. The writer, as any one can see, set down 
his matter as he heard it given forth; not in a narra- 
tive form, like a work of art, but-in illustrative tale 
and practical discourse. Strauss takes the prelate’s 
words in hand. We get from Papias, he says, the two 
facts that Mark wrote down the acts and speeches of 
Our Lord, but not in order. What is to be understood 
by not in order? If Papias meant not in the right 
order, then the question would arise as to what, in his 
opinion, the right order was. On the whole, if would 


appear, that when Papias explains the want of order in| it would be easy to give i 


A title drawn at the time, and respected for | 
It can only be | 
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Mark, he intends to refuse to his narrative the merit of 
any historical arrangement whatever. Now, as this 
kind of order is as Jittle apparent in the other Gospels as 
in that of Mark, Papias must have been speaking of a 
totally different work. ‘Since, then, Papias gives us a 
description of Mark, inapplicable to our Gospel of Mark, 
and traces its character to a condition which that of our 
Gospel does not explain, we cannot from his evidence 
arrive at any conclusion with regard to our Second 
Gospel.” Readers will probably think there is some 
confusion here. We cannot hide it. The perplexity is 
in Strauss; it is the same kind as that which we noted 
in his relations to the Zurich Chair of Theology and | 
to the question of a future life. : 

Papias says the events in Mark are not set down in 
the exact order in which they occurred. Anybody who 
consults the text will see that thisis true. But then, 
how does it follow that, because Papias truly describes 
our present text, he must have been speaking of some 
other work, and that, consequently, our present Gospel 
of St. Mark is spurious ? 

Having settled, in this fashion, the evidence of Papias, 
Strauss takes up the text of Mark, in which he finds two 
independent notes of its being a late production; conse- 
quently, a pious fraud. The fitst is its explanatory 
style. For example, Strauss observes that if Mark has to 
mention the Jordan, he explains thatit is a river; if he 
speaks of the Pharisees, he explains their tenets ; if he 
goes to Olivet, he explains that it stands over against, 
the Temple Mount. In a hundred cases, where Matthew 
takes his reader’s knowledge of places and customs for 
granted, Mark does not. What then? Itis clear that 
Mark does not assume in his readers such familiarit 
with the geography of Palestine, with the customs o 
Jews, as Matthew. But surely such a fact suggests a 
distant audience rather than a distant time. No Hebrew 
would at any time and in any place require to be tolc 
that the Jordan is a river, that the Pharisees fast, anc 
that Olivet stands over against the Temple. A mar 
writing in‘Palestine, living among Jews, would never nee 
to hint at such things ; but one writing in Rome, as Mar] 
is said to have done, would naturally explain such points 
An Englishman, writing in London about the lat 


river, that bishops are peers, that Lambeth Palace stands 
opposite to Westminster Abbey; but the same man, 
writing in Calcutta for Parsees and Hindoos, would be 
very likely to give these useful scraps of information, 
and their appearance in his narrative would suggest the 
separation of distance, not of that time. 

A second note of the Second Gospel being alate pro- 
duction borrowed from Schleiermacher—is, that. an effort 
is visible in our Second Gospel to attain vividness of 
style and a sensuous picturesqueness of narrative. This 
effort, he finds, leads Mark into exaggeration of state- 
| ment, into emotion beyond his need, into artistic ar- 
‘rangement of his facts, into considerations of mere 
| beauty, and into an affectation of the mysterious. Strauss 
forgets, when borrowing these ideas from Schleiermacher, 
'that only a few pages earlier he had adopted from 
Schwegler the very opposite theory,—that Mark is 
pointless, and even tame! Working on this double as- 
sumption, that the Second Gospel is both pointless and 
picturesque, both tame and exaggerated, he proceeds to 
argue that it must be a work of a late period, because 
‘Mark tells you the motive for what is being done,—such 
| as cursing the fig-tree; makes the miracle successive, as in 
| the withering of the fig-tree, and the healing at Bethesda; 
allows the Twelve to carry each a staff in his hand, and 
|to wear sandals on his feet, while Matthew says they 
| are to have neither shoes nor staves; gives the disciples 
| one loaf in their boat, when Matthew says they had for- 
' gotten to bring bread with them; makes the cock crow 
twice, where Matthew makes it crow only once! 

Weare not jesting, and Strauss is not jesting, He 

appears to think that such evidence supports his case, 
|“ By all this,” he says, ‘* Mark betrays himself generally 
as a writer of alate period.” It may be so, We may 
be critically blind. But we confess to an absolute ina- 
bility to travel on the road from such premises to any 
such conclusions. 
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_ The Spectator of last week reviews i 
high praise the Rey. 
work on the Epistles to 
and Philemon :— 


impression of writings with which 
familiar, an impression freed from the old trains of 
association connected with them in our minds, and de- 
termined as much as possible not by what we haye our- 
selves heard about them, but by the living circumstances 
, amidst which they were written. It is the object. of 
every good editor of such writings, the drift of which 
has been hackneyed by didactic use and choked with the 
dust of modern edification, to restore us as much as pos- 
sible to the point of view of the writer, so that we may 
attach to his words the freshness and originality 
which they had for him when they issued from his own 
mind; and this Mr. Llewelyn Davies has effected, we 


we haye long been 


| think, for two of the most powerful and condensed of 


St. Paul's theological epistles, 
which has been doubted by the Tu 
for the slenderest reason, 


—-the authenticity of 
bingen school of critics 
the same sort of reason which 
n proof that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Speeches are not products of the same mind as Mr. 
Gladstone's other writings, nay, even that some of 
his speeches’ cannot be due to the a speaker 


Primate, would not think of saying that the Thames is | 


There is nothing more difficult than to get a fresh | 
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With others that are equally confidently attributed 
|tohim. Mr. Davies has also added a valuable essay 
to his edition on the traces of foreign elements in the 
theology of these epistles, that is, on the slight refer- 
ences they, contain to ideas afterwards known as those 
of the Gnostics,—especially the Pleroma, or Fulness of 
the Godhead, the “principalities and powers, world- 
rulers of the darkness,” and to special ascetical prac- 
tices believed by some of the Gnostics to be essential 
to Gnosis, or knowledge of God. Mr. Davies shows, we 
think with complete success, that the amount of fami- 
liarity implied with the forms of Gnostical conception 
in St. Paul was just that which would have been appro- 
priate to the time and scenes of his ministry, and not 
appropriate to the latter and fuller growth of 
the Gnostic systems, and that his treatment 
of them _ is characteristically his own,—claim- 
ing all thoughts or even words that were truly 
expressive of divine wisdom in them for the 
revelation he spread, but at the same time guarding 
strictly against any of the associated superstitious ten- 
denies. Nothing is more striking than the complete 
difference of manner and tone between even the germinal 
Gnostic teachings cited by Mr. Davies from apoeryphal 
books of the Old Testament, from Philo, and from the 
Zend Avesta, and the most nearly allied thoughts of St, 
Paul and St. John. The comparison makes us feel the 
difference between God’s unveiling of His own mind and 
the stretching of the human intellect in search of simi- 
lar truths, more strongly than it would be possible for us 
to conceive a priori that such a difference could exist." For 
why should not the intellects that stretched most eagerly 
after this sort of wisdom have received more of it in pro~ 
portion to the sincerity and eagerness of their craving ? If 
we areright in saying that all men are taught by God in 
some proportion to their desire to receive His teaching, it 
would be impossible not to believe that many of the 
Gnostic thinkers and ascetics had some such light. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, the line between the most moderate 
of the Gnosties, say between the Jew Philo, and St. 
John or St. Paul, is marked with far more clearness and 
breadth than that between the most wild and arrogant 
of the Gnostic teachers and tbe most calm and moderate 
of them. Tua the one case it is a difference in kind, in 
the other only of degree. 
is such an experience to be found alone, however gene- 
tally, among the Germans. There is in Chicago a cer- 
tain radical Unitarian preacher, whose influence has 
been felt throughout the West, whose simple eloquence 
furnishes the chief interest of the traveller's Sunday 
in that city, who has been employed by the State te 
visit and assist the soldiers in their camps and hospital; 
and whom Boston has twice sought as the successor 0: 
Theodore Parker; and this man was, but little ove 
fifteen years ago, plain Robert Collyer, blacksmith and 
Methodist preacher, near Leeds.” 

Messrs. CLARK, of Edinburgh, publishers of the Fo 
reign Theological Library, have issued a prospectus 
of a collection of all the works of the Fathers o 
the Christian Church, prior to the Council of Nica, 
be edited by Rey. Alexander Roberts, D.D., and Jame; 
Donaldson, LL.D., author of “A Critical Histo 
of Christian Literature and Doctrine from the Death 
of the Apostles to the Nicene Council.” It is state 
that ‘tall the Christian writings antecedent to th 
Nicene Council have been put into the hands of compe. 
tent translators. These will make it their first an 
principal aim to produce translations as faithful as pos- 
sible, uncoloured by any bias, dogmatic or ecclesias 
tical. They will also endeavour, in brief notes, to place 
the English reader in the position of those acquainted 
with the original languages. They will indicate impor- 
tant variations in the text; they will give different 
translations of the same passage where more than one 
have been proposed ; they will note the various meanings 
attributed to the words in ecclesiastical controversies ; 
and when the ancient documents appear in widely 
different forms, the various forms will be presented.” 
Among the important works to be translated are, 
The Apostolical Fathers, Justin Martyr, and other Apo- 
logists, Irenezeus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Hippo- 
lytus, The Recognitions and Clementine Homilies, The 
Apocryphal Gospels, Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Luctantius, &e. It is believed that these writings will 
form about sixteen or eighteen volumes, of a size similar 
|to Clark’s Foreign Theological Library ; and the series 
will be published at the rate of four volumes for one 
guinea. Each work will have a separate index, and a 
complete index to the whole series will be published in a 
separate volume. Messrs. Clark also announce a trans- 
lation of Professor Ritter’s ‘Geography of Palestine 
and the Sinaitic Peninsula,” in 4 vols. 8yo., by the Rey. 
W. L. Gage, a pupil and friend of Ritter. 


Tor Hon. Mr. Justice Lusu.—This learned judge 
was entertained at a dinner given to him by the mem- 
bers of the Home Circuit at the ‘ Albion,” on the 11th 
inst. The Leader, Mr. Montagu Chambers, presided, 
and was supported by Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. Baron 
Channell, and Mr. Baron Bramwell, Mr. Boyill, Q.C.,. 
M.P., the Hon. George Denman, &., &c. The feeling 
displayed by the members of the circuit (about one 
hundred and twenty of whom were present) must have. 
given the greatest satisfaction to the new judge, for on 
no previous occasion of a similar character has a greater 
degree of enthusiasm and goodwill been shown to any 
man on his promotion to the Bench, * <=. 


THE INQUIRER | 
A 

that it must have been written after their occurrence. 
Setting aside the supposed reference to the murder 
— of the son of Baruch, I should rather say that it is! 
Marraew xx. 35. characterised by that indefiniteness, which is the| 


ieabn this passage, “That upon you may come all) mark of genuine prophecy. In the Book of Daniel we 
» righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the | have an example of history clothed in the form of pro-| 
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2 son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the tem-| step, in a manner to which there is nothing parallel in 
. and the altar,” an argument has been drawn to | the Gospels. Assuming, what the freest criticism will 
ove that the denunciation cannot have been spoken | hardly deny, that our Lord did predict the destruction | 

our Saviour, And hence a late origin of the| of the Jewish state, whence would he probably draw| 
spel, or an interpolation of these words, is|the imagery by which he would describe it? Chiefly, | 
ferred. Credner and others adopt this argument. | no doubt, from the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
2 Chron. xxiy. 21, it is recorded that Zechariah,| Tt was part of the commination in Deuteronomy 
e son of Jehoiada, the high priest, was slain | (xxviii. 46) against the sinful people, that the Lord 
the reign of Joash, in the court of the house | would bring a nation against them from far; a nation 
the Lord by the people, whom he had re-| whose tongue they should not understand — a 
oved for their idolatry. Now, in the fifth book of} nation of fierce countenance, who should bestege: 


| 


)od of righteous Abel to the blood of Zacharias, | phecy, and we can follow the course of eyents, step by} 


xu rev, Lecturer commenced his remarks by 
alluding to the high position which the bcok 
ef Job was considered by eminent scholars to 
occupy as & literary production, and spoke 
of it as surpassing in profundity and grandeur 
of conception eventhe productions oi Byron, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Watts, and some of our 
greatest writers; in fact, there was nothing 
like it in the range of literature. Tom ,Paine 
had gone so far as to say that if they wanted 
the impress of inspiration they must look for it 


in the book of Job. The land of Uz in the days’ 


of Job wes inhabited by a wandering pastoral 
people, and it was inhabited by the same class 
of people in the year of grace 1879. The book 
was venerable with snliquity and hoary with 
age ; it was the oldest child of inspiration that 
had been handed down to them. Far back in 
the distant past, when every father was the 
high priest in his own family; so far back as 
that-time when the old kind of idolatry was 
practised of kissing the hand to the san, the 
moon, and the stars, which Job spoke of as a 
crime that was to be punished by the judges. 
They might set it down that the book was 
written long before the Church of God was 
formed, before Moses was cradled in the River 


Nile, before the desert was-converted into a 
vast cathedral. Long befora that Job was 
inspired, and wrote the book that bore his 
nawe, He was of opinion that Job wrote 
the principal portion of the book, and it was 


s Jewish War (c.5) Josephus has related that a|them in all their gates, and bring down their| 
rtain Zacharias, the son of Baruch, was brought} high and fenced walls and reduce them to such 
\fore the judges on a charge of treason, and being] straits of famine that they should eat the flesh of 
.quitted by them was stoned by the Zelots in the) their own children. They were to be plucked from 


Middle of the Temple. And it is inferred that the | the land which the Lord had given them, and scattered) | enlarged by Moses. Let every young student 
niiciter of the Gospel has put into the mouth of Jesus | among the nations ofthe earth. It has been thought, study it,and it would enable him when he grew 


older to endure hardship as a good soldier of 
Christ. Let the philosopher study it, and it 
woul tell him how little he could know unless 
he had Divine aid. Let the man of taste 
study it, and it would be to him an invaluable 
specimen of sublimity, the richest that they had 
had. The book would give satisfaction to the 
Church of God as long as_the earth lasted, or 
as long as water would run down a hill. 
(Applanse.) The book was evidently written 
long before.the Wesleyan Church, was formed 
by John Wesley—they muet not be too bigoted 
—the work was produced long before there was 
a Catholic or a Baptist—they must not be too 
Vigoted. (Laughter.) He was proud of Job 
because he was out of the ordinary line. In 
Bpite of all diffioulties and trials they would 
continue to slick to Job’s Redeemer, to Job’s 
Daysman, who with the right hand of Hie Divinity 
seized the eternal throne,and with the left hand 
cf His humanity he took hold of a sinking world. 
Job was a prince of the principal eity of Arabia, | 
he was the chief magistrate in the city where 
be lived, and wonld have been unanimously 
sent as representative to the conference had 
there been such an institution as a conference 
at that time. He was a forty thoneand pound 
man at that time; they might put two figures | 
to it and make him into a hundred and twenty |. 
thousand pound man at the present day. He 
was the richest of all the men in the East. |, 
Abraham was allowed to be worth £40,000, but 

Job was always believed td be richer. He bad | 
7,000 sheep, 3,000 camels,500 yoke of oxen, 500 
she asses, and a very great household, seven 
sons and three daughters. When Job spoke of 
himself he said when he went through the gate 
into the city the young men saw him and fled, 
he was’ sach a holy man of God. Fifty years 
ago there were holy men of Ged among the 
Wesleyans, who would have made sinners run as 
though they had squirted boiling water in their 
ears. (Laughter and applause.) The old men 
that had been affected with rheumatics, sciatica, 
and lumbago until they were like a corkscrew, 
assumed the perpendicular when they saw Job 
—when Job came they sprang up. *The princes 
refrained talking and laid their hand on their 
mouth, The nobles held their peace, and their 
tongue cleavad to the roof of their mouth, He 
was far differeat from the Chairman of the dis- 
trict, the president of the Conference,or the 
superintendent minister ; for when Job proposed 
a motion the meeting carried if unanimously. 
(Laughter.) When he spoke they answered not | 
again. ‘(Renewed laughter.) His speech 
distilled like the dew. About his moral charac- /T- 
ter. _He was a petfect man and upright, one 
that feared God and eschewed evil; there was 
none like bim said the Almighty in all the 


1 allusion to this murder, and that, consequently, 
ie Gospel, as it now stands, cannot haye been writ- 
n till during, or after, the Jewish War. 


There may seem a resemblance between Baruch 
1d Barachiah, but there is really no such affinity 
atween them as to lead to their interchange. 
t is not, therefore, at all probable that the 
riter of the inserted passage in the Gospel should 
aye intentionally rendered Baruch by Barachias. 
f it should be said that the prophet Zechariah 
‘ag really the son of Berechiah, and commonly so 
istinguished, like Isaiah the son of Amoz, and 
eremiah the son of Hilkiah, and that the author 
the denunciation attributed to Christ, inadvertently 
‘rote Barachiah for Baruch, why may not the real 
‘yangelist have committed a lapsus calami under the 
ifluence of a similar association? This is far more 
robable than that a transcriber has added the words. 
Sut Gredner further asks, Why should our Lord stop 
hort at the murder of Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada? 
Vas there no righteous blood shed in the many cen- 
uries which intervened between the days of Joash 
nd his own? The answer to this is obvious. It 
vas the last example of the shedding of innocent 
slood recorded in the Old Testament, and there is no 
(lusion in our Lord’s discourses to either the history 
yr the literature of times subsequent to the closing 
yf the Ganon. His Scriptures were “the Law and the 
Prophets.” There was besides a special propriety in 
vinding up the catalogue with the murder of the son 
yf Jehoiada. As the blood of Abel “ cried from the 
zround to Jehovah” (Gen. iy. 10), so the blood of 
Zechariah was not avenged on his actual murderers, 
and when his father died he said, “The Lord look 
apon it, and require it.” (2 Chron, xxi. 22). It was 
an outstanding account against the Jewish nation, 
which was yet to be wiped off. 

Credner argues also that the Greek word 
exyuvdpevoy (shed) indicates by the present- text a 
writer by whom the eyent of the murder of Zacharias 
had been witnessed, consequently one who lived 
during the later part of the Jewish war. But the 
participle which we eall the present passive belongs 
as much to the imperfect as to the present. And as 
the indicative of this tense denotes an action not 
completed in a single point of past time, but conti- 
nuous or repeated, so does the participle. The exact 
translation of the original would be, “the righteous f 
blood which was being shed, from the blood of eyangelist’s 


that the mention of a trench (rather mound) being 
cast about Jerusalem (Luke xix. 43), betrays a 
knowledge of the circumyallation by Titus; but it! 
was the natural accompaniment of a siege, and forms 
part of the prediction in Isaiah xxix. 3. The ap-, 
pearance of false claimants to the title of Messiah or| 
prophet was the necessary consequence of the excited] 
state of the public mind; thatsuch pretenders should 
exhibit signs and wonders, and mislead many was 
agreeable to the experience of all nations in times of 
public calamity. Earthquakes and famines need not 
be sought in the history of the times; they are the 
ordinary prophetic accompaniments of divine judg- 
ments. Equally unnecessary is it to consult history 
or astronomy for the’sigus in the sun and moon, 
which should precede the coming of the Son of Man; 
the heavenly bodies were supposed to sympathise with 
human beings in all the great crises of their destiny. 
The prediction that nation should rise up against 
nation and kingdom against kingdom is supposed 
to have proceeded from a writer who had witnessed 
the wars of Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian; but these 
were not risings of nation against nation, or kingdom 
against kingdom, but of rival armies and imperators. 
Even the allusion to the abomination of desolation 
spoken of by Daniel has nothing definite; the expres- 
sion, “standing where it should not” (Mark xiii. 14), 
may refer to the occupation of the Holy Land by 
heathen armies ; and the warning hint of the histo- 
rian, “let him that readeth understand,” would be 
strangely irrelevant if written after the destruction of 
the city. It seems fairly to fix the publication to a 
date when the signs of the times were indicating the 
approach of the foretold crisis, perhaps when Florus 
led his troops from Caesarea, took possession of Jeru- 
salem, pillaged the houses, and put many of the 
citizens to death (Jos., Bell., Jud. ii., 14). This was 
about four years before the capture of the city. 
Whether our Lord borrowed any of his prophetic 
imagery from works popular among his countrymen,| 
describing the times of the Messiah, such as the! 
book Enoch, is a question to be decided when criti- 
cism shall have settled more satisfactorily than it 
has hitherto done, what portion of it has proceeded 
from a Christian hand. If those passages which bear 
a strong analogy to the Gospels are really of an origin 
anterior to our Lord’s birth, the adoption of thei 
imagery by him rather confirms than invalidates the 
report of his prophecy. cel 


righteous Abel,” &c. So the present participle is 
used in Acts ii. 47, where our translators, perhaps 
from some theological motive, render “those who 
should be saved,” though the Greek says, “ those who 
were being sayed,” their salvation being a process 
going on from day to day, as converts were added to 
the Church. ‘The English translator from the Greek 
or Latin has often occasion to regret that he has not 
aless cumbrous way of expressing in his own language 
this peculiar sense of the so-called present participle 
passive. It must seem strange to the English reader 
that our Lord should advise those (Luke xxi. 20, 21) 
who were in Judea to flee to the mountains, and 
those in the midst of Jerusalem to depart from it 
‘when they saw it surrounded by armies”—some- 
what too late, it would seem, to be sure of escape. 
‘The original says, “ being surrounded.” The Vulgate 
yenders it circumdari, which exactly expresses the in- 
‘completeness of the investment. Castalio has inju- 
diciously altered it to cireumdatam. 

Modern criticism questions the correctness of the 


_ report of our Lord’s prediction of the destruction of 


Jerusalem, and the period preceding it, on the ground 
that it corresponds so precisely with historical events 


| Going. (Applause. ) 


RUNCORN WESLEYAN CIRCUIT. 
SERMON AND 


— —__— 


LECTURE BY THE REV. P. 
MACKENZIE. 


On Monday afternoon last, a sermon was || 


preached in St. Paul’s Wesleyan Chapol, Runcorn, 
by the Rev. Peter Mackenzie, of Leeds,in aid of 
the Circuit Fund. -There was a numerous 
congregation, end at the close of the sermon a 
collection wus made. ; 
_ In the evening the rev. gentleman delivered 
in the Public Hall his popular and interesting 
lecture entitled “Job the Patriarch; his trials 
and triumphs.” ,The Rev. S. Brown presided; 
and he was supported on the platform by the 
Revs. H. Valentine, C.R. Ramshaw, F. Jeffs, O. 
Haines, 0, B. McCullagh, Messrs. John Simpson, 
Thomas Norman, G. 8. Hazlehorst, J, R. Frith, 
and Samuel Collier, The hall wae well filled 
ia every part. 3a at 

‘The Chairman, in introducing the lecturer, said 
he was well known amungst them, and he was 
sure he would meet with a hearty reception 
without any words of his. His name was in all 
the churches, and he was as widely respected as 
he was generally known. (Applause,) He would 
not take up any of their time that evenin, 
which would be much better occupied i 
listening to the lecturer, but simply introduce 
the lecturer, which he had great pleasure in 


as sitting upon His throne, when the Sons of 
God came into His presence to execute His will, 
and Satan came also amongst them. God said 
unto Satan, ‘‘ Whence comest thou?” and Satan 
‘answered, “From going to and fro in the earth 
and from walking up and down in it. * T have 
not been out of my cireuit; I have not been 
out of my parish. (Laughter.) Then the Lord 
said, liast thou considered my servant Job that 


} there is none like him in tbe earth, a perlect 


and am upright man, and one that feareth cod 
and escheweth evil?” Satan answered and said, 
“Does Job fear God for nought?” The devil 
uttered one of the greatest t uths when he said 
that nobody ever served God for rought; but he 
also utiered one of the grossest falsehoods, 
because he said they would not serve Him 
unless they were well paid for it. Satan said 


\ that the Lord had» made such a hedge sbout 


Job that he had not been able to get a weasel 
through the bottom of it, and it was so high at 


the top that the longest winged demon that he | 
the top of it with a |." 


bad got, could not get over 
scaling ladder—(laughter)—“bat put forth Thy 
hand upon him and touch all that he hath, and 
he will curse Thea to Thy face.” The Lord then said 
unto Satan that all Job had was in his power, 
but npon his person he was nof to lay his hand. 
And Satan went forth from the presence of the 
Lord. Job then appeared to bo at his own 
house when his sons and daughters were eating 
and drinking in their eldest brother’s house, 


earth. God was represented in the book of Job |j 


eV eV Be 
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oxen were ploughing and the asses 
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‘‘ What surprises us is that men in Dr. Temple’s ; 
tion should think they have a special mission to 
pound theories on Biblical subjects which are sure t 
misapprehended, and, so far, do mischief. Other, 
there is little in the report of the sermon which divine 
unimpeachable orthodoxy have not, from time to ti 
believed and published. We remember, many years b; 
|| hearing the poetical character of Gen. i, maintained 
strictly devout and reverent believers in the Inspiratioy 
Holy Scripture; and, perhaps, if it were generally 
knowledged that the account of the creation has 
theological and not a historical or scientific bearing, 
harm would be done, and much useless cavilling ; 
a stop to, One effect of such public statement 
novelties is, that the other extreme is sure to be { 
lowed by many, Thus, the Record admits a let 
from a working man, in which he says: ‘The Bi 
claims to be a complete whole, finished and perfect, 
the specific food which ig alone fitted to stimulate || statements not to be altered or changed.’ So ma 
faculty of the higher order, had been germinated by || firm above Wworking-men, but we should like to s 
a {the Christianity of our own day, so that as the||it explained in what Sense, or where, the Bible ey 


baa : 3 : claims anything for itself as q whole, that is, for t 
greater religions minds of the past lost their contro] book as we now have it,” ; 


‘| with oe Femnlohs whe Pa cde RFs Bese inet 


and peculiar fashion of its own, with the subject 

e Saioen ae treated in it, till a few weeks ago there appeared the 
came alto enother, ‘and “said, “Thy ‘ons and Oxford University sermons of Dra w.b: Mozley. 
For religious genius hag long been a stranger to our 


Le Lien has a leading article on Mr. Cobden, signi 
“Ath. Coquerel, fils.” Tt refers to his religious ch; 
racter in the following terms :— 


Tecognised. And certainly those of our readers who | ke ages F : 
have not hitherto come across. the book will be grate- ||“ En religion, autant ou plus qu ailleurs, Vaffectatio: 
fal to us for drawing their attention to one of the || esprit de domination exclusive, l’étroitesse des Sectaire 
few volumes of y eally spiritual ori ginality which the || les abus consacrés révoltaient cette Ame vigoureuse | 


Sears ; : ; droite. Il doit étre permis au pasteur qu'il charge: 
ey of our age of lead has Suooveded im sending pendant son séjour en France, dinstruire ses enfants, d 


rendre hommage au large esprit chrétien, & la religio 


c i eaee A Lays pratique dont il était pénétré. Les sectaires comme le 
Our Very amusing friend the British Standard has. théteurs et comme les politiques intéressés étaient ¥ se 


the following remarks on the Bishop of London and yeux de petits esprits, des cceurs rétrécis qui sacrifien 
Dr. Temple, under the alarming head “ Indecency Pessentiel & Vaccessoire et leur ceuvre & eux-méme: 
and Infidelity ”:;— Aussi se pronongait-il peu sur les questions qui divisen 

“Whither are things tending in the Established les Chrétiens, se tournant simplement et loyalement dt 
Church? Ts that great Institution to be landed in the pote de la largeur, de Ja paix et de Yamour fraterne 
dark gulf of pure Infidelity ? quenseigna Jésus-Christ. Nous déplorons amérement 

“What are the views of the Bishop of London touch- | pour notre temps, que cette rare et. pure lumiére ait 
ing the Holy Scriptures? Has he any fixed opinions cessé déja de briller au milieu des hommes, Puisse 
whatever on the subject of Inspiration? Is he a gafe|l'exemple de sa haute raison et de sa ferme conscience 


graphically traced the account of his lifa up to 
the time of his increased prosperity, and said he 
could well imagine the chagrin, the disappoint. 
ment, the mortification, and the miserable state 
of mind the devil was in when he found that 
Job was the victor, and he had to shift his 
“traps, ” (Applauce.) He should think the 
devil wes dolefal for many ®& month after, 
| The Lord then came to Job's aseistance, and 
‘instead of giving to him 7,000 sheep Ha gave 
him 14,000, and instead of 8,000 camels He 
gave him 6,000, and instead’ of 500 yoke of 
oxeh He pave him a round 1, 000, and instead of 
500 she asses He gave him 1,000. He thought he 
was well acs-d. (Laughter and applause, ) 
The Lord did not stop there. Thera were ten 
empty chairs, and the Lord gave unto Job 


— 


Seven sons and three daughters, making ten ||} guide and a proper head to the clergy of his diocese ? agir, longtemps apres lui, sur seg contemporains et seg 
| children in heaven and ten on earth. Tho “ These questions are prompted by the Bishop’s unex- | Successeurs ! 
first daughter he named Jemima, which meant ampled conduct towards one of the chiefs of the New aS 


the storms are over, the winter’s past, the dull 
times are gone, better days were seen and my 
cups are running over. He hoped God would 
pronounce Jemima for onr country. May their 
trade revive again and the country have the 
Divine blessing ag heretofore! The name of 
the second he called Keziah, which meant 
eau-de-Oologne, Jockey Club—(ianghter)—otto of 
roses, wells of sweetness. When the devil took 
anybody in hand:-he mada him not fit to be 
| Been, but when the Lord took a man in hand 
‘He sweetened hina. « Job was a8 Sweet when the 
‘Lord kad done with him as if He had rolled 
‘him in a bed of moss-roses. (Laughter and 
“ applause.) In conclusion the rev. lecturer 
1 exhorted his hearers to renewed earnestness, and 
> urged them to manfally face whatever difficul- 
jties and trials might oppose, trusting in God 
1 for strength. He resumed his seat amid aloud 
] applause, 
; Mr. JR. Frith, in eulogistic terms, proposed a 
Vote of thanks to the Lecturer, 
} Mr.G.&. Hazlehurst Seconded the Proposition, 
, and it was carried with acdlamatioze: 
; The Lecturer briefly responded, and said aS 
, Ministers they did not expect thanks, ag they wera 
“well thanked at the quarter day. (Laughter.) 
On his motion 8 vote of thanks was accorded to 
the Rev. 8. Brown for presiding, and the proceed. 


School, Dr. Temple. Nothing so daring and so indeco- The Liberator, speaking of the Colenso Case, says :— 
Tous as the Bishop’s conduct with respect to that gentle- “If the committee of the ‘Liberation Society’ had 


meee Bas exer Desh, attempted ines the Reformation from been asked to cut the knot of the ecclesiastical law which 
Popery. Dr. Temple is first introduced by the Bishop | the Bishops of Capetown and Natal have been so indus- 
to the people of this mighty metropolis as his friend, trious in tying, they would have wished to do it after the 
fellow-worker, and a man in whom he has entire confi- manner of the Tost Chancellor and his peers. The one 
dence. This is done in the great cathedral of the nation, object which they have in view—namely Ho free all 
; ; Hi a 1 
and the fact 18 made known to the inhabitants of the branches of the Church of Christ from the control and 
capital with its three millions, to the British Isles, and patronage of the State, has now been partially effected 
oe the world, by every form of advertisement, for them. They can hold out the right hand of fellow- 
When Dr. Temple enters the pulpit of the cathedral, ship to Bishop Gray and all the Episcopalians of South 
how does he proceed? Does he confine himself to a Africa. The law has declared them to be Free Church- 
men. Ina single day their fetters have been knocked 
off, and they stand, for the first time in their history, 
our equals and our brethren. In the satisfaction with 
which this decision has been received we see the begin~ 
ning of that end to our own labours, for the accomplish- 
ment of which the ‘Liberation Society’ was founded.” 


— 


instead of cloaking his infidelity, he hoists his flag 
higher and higher.’ 


“Well had it been if the matter, both as to the A r . - 
bishop and: the Geetha stopped fliers Bus the Last week we drew attention to the excellent article 


‘6p 7 ne ,, oF i j 

bishop, so far from resting satisfied with this glaring rk bd Feachie, a pi : eae for this month, 
outrage on the proprieties of time and place, as if ex. he American Christian Examiner for March con-@ 
ulting in the performance, and determined. to set at| talus a long and elaborate article on “The Trae 
nought the feelings of his diocese, must needs bear Dr, | Work and Method of the Preacher,” from _the pen of 
Temple to the precincts of the throne, and actually ex-| the ae R. W. Alger, author of the eh work 
aa ° , Phase cy hibit him in the very Chapel Royal! The deed ig one|on the “History of the Future Life,” reviewed some _ 
oe terminated with the singing of the doxology, of which it is difficult to determine whether it partakes | months agoin our columns. Mr. Alger writes from’ 
RELIGIOUS GENIUS. “JMore of indecency or of impiety. It may well fill the the somewhat different point of view from the author 

The Spectator, in an article on Mozley’s Uni- {minds of thoughtful men with deep alarm, amounting | of the article in Fraser, and with especial reference to 
versity Sermon, writes -—_ to stupefaction ! _ rhe conduct of the bishop is more the peculiar wants of the American Churches. He 
It is curious, and to some extent, no doubt, than brazen hardihood; it is utter infatuation! Never begins admirably with the remark that “The mere 


bitter disappointment to those who believe in the ree oe of maligoity a id the Bible rosie success or failure of g. preacher is less important 
Christian faith, to see how very few traces we have mischief among the eae on than the dignity of the end he proposes, and the 


had, of late years, of What may be called religious “Dr. Temple, after wandering long in a maze of con- purity of the means he employs. A charlatan may 
senlus,—such genius, for Instance, as shows itself fusion, drew the following inference:—‘It was clear, | 'riumph, yet deserve contempt ; a prophet fail, and 
in the Sermons of Dr, Newman; and again, though therefore, that the first chapter of Genesis was not the | still be admirable.” We subjoin under Separate 
a @ very different form, in the sermons of Mr, zee thing that they learned from the study of geo- | heads the more important portions of the article :— 
Maurice; or again, under another totally different ogy, and they must come to the conclusion that the nar-| ,, 
shape, in the sermons of Mr. Martineau, £0) a rule, | ative in. the first of Genesis was not history at all, but of fe “onan mp 
just in proportion as a Subject is capable of exciting Poetry. They had, in all probability, in that account "| they conee it? By considen ail subject we hope 
strong feeling, it is capable of attracting originality | Creation, & poem, gust as the whole of the Apocalypse was y Ss y 
and creative power, Science and Art get their full fing the Div; 1 ; 
share of genius, and 80, till lately, have fiction and Barat . i a che Os boris rs she wes false and the genuine aims and methods of preaching is, 
politics. But for many years back religion has ore sop ah eee a F 


hardly been able to boast of any real genius specially | to the infidels of an earlier day! How long is this to be | Lt Would be of the greatest mutual service to every cone 


this subject. Let us endeavour to compass that know- 
throw infinitely more genius into a page or two of “Is Dr. Temple a fit and proper person to preside a a predies eat eae 
his description of a hunt than he put into a whole] oyer one of England’s chief schools for the education of | fal] that the object to Fag kisi at is the excitement of 
volume of sermons, excellent and earnest as Some// the Sons of her Gentlemen and her Nobility, her future the feelings, This opinion is widely prevalent and is 
of those sermons were. Sermons are by no means | pastors and statesmen ” -| pernicious in Many ways. It is undeniable that the first 
the dreary things they are called. We are always/ Bains a 


: ; P é demand of most listeners to public speaking is emotional . 
Meeting with good Sermons, thoughtful, earnest,|| The Clerical Journal, Speaking of Dr, Temple's entertainment. The arordas maar Med of nearly | 


even wise. But what we do now hardly ever meet | “Sermon on Inspiration,” says :— every assembly like that Speaker best, not who is the 
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HINTS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL VISITORS. 


ie 
At the Opening of School, notice— 


(1) if the Attendance of pees is 
Good, Fair, or Bad fe : 


(2) if the attendance of ER is 
Good, Fair, or Bad Sriaes 


(3) No. Present. 
Teachers. Morning——Afternoon, 
Male wceMe ce. wot acts 0-0, peeomeureate 


Femalo 


Scholars. . 
Ma letessabron pode svete Ses 


Female) © %.000 Sea eal (ee Se 


Il. 


Find out the Plan of Registration : 
(1) if Late Comers are marked : 
Noting 
(2) if Teachers’ Attendance is 
entered, 


II. 
Inquire into the State of the School: 
(1) As to the Efficiency of Teachers. 
(2) ,, ., The Supply and Suitability 
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on earth, and in his ecstatic state after the Resurrection. 
He was always closest to his Divine Master, “ the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved.” Such a man would be likely 
to know more, to tell more, than one who was called 
into grace later, and who never took rank among the 
If John’s Gospel had zo¢ contained 
a good deal of original matter, the fact would have been 
very fairly treated by critics as a note of suspicion; a 
note which is not to be found in his Gospel as it now 


foremost apostles. 


stands, 


Another argument used by Strauss against John is 
the occurrence in his pages of alleged mistakes which a 
Jew could not have made. This is legitimate ground to 
hold, and if Strauss were right, the objection would 
Strauss urges five errors of fact 
against the author of our Fourth Gospel, and presses 
for an admission that a man who made these five mis- 
takes of fact could not‘ have been acquainted with the 
The Fourth Gospel, he 
says, mentions a Bethany on the Jordan, of which no 
other trace is found; it gives a fabulous account of 
planation of the name of Siloam; 
it speaks of the brook of Cedars instead of the brook 
Kidron; and talks of the “ high priest for that year” 
like the Roman Consuls, were 
Now, are these blunders? We 
do not say, Are they such blunders 2s a Hebrew could 
but are they blunders in any 


have a singular force. 


country and its inhabitants.” 
Bethesda, and a false ex 


as though the high priests, 
changed once a year. 


not have made in writing, 
sense? We undertake to say they are not, 

What is Bethany? House of the Poor, A shed in 
which the traveller slept; a lodging by the Jordan 
ford; any place, however slight and temporary, in which 
the poor might find rest and shelter, would be a Bethany, 
There were probably more Bethanys than we hear of. 
One, the village of Lazarus, nestled on the eastern slope 
of Olivet. Another lay on the Jordan bank, not far 
from Jericho. There may have been others. The two 
known to us from John’s Gospel were poor places; and 
that in the low country was probably no more than a 
collection of wooden sheds. Such a Village might be 
here to-day, gone to-morrow ; being either abandoned 
by the ferrymen, or scorched up by the Roman troops. 
When Origen went into the Jordan valley to seek it, 
he found the spot called Bethabara, House of Passage 

(as we should say, a Ford), and he altered the reading 
in John’s Gospel, so as to correspond with the change of 
name. We hold that both these names were right, and 
that they referred to the identical place where the 
Adouan and Salhaan tribes still cross the Jordan. As 
John mentions the Bethany near Jerusalem, nothing in 
his text suggests that he could have confused one place 
with another. On the contr 
tion of the Jordan Bethany 
porary places which a tim 
Sweep away. In Palestine, 
character it also changed its name; Bethany, House of 
the Poor, would become Bethabara, House of Passage ; 
just as Ephrath, Place of Fruit, became Bethlehem, 
Place of Bread. We haye, consequently, no reason to 
suppose that John was wrong in placing one of his 
Bethanys on the Jordan. 

By a “fabulous account of 
means that John d 
Pool; virtues whic 
fabulous. But how does the ascription of healing vir- 
.tues prove that the account could not have been written 
jby a Jew? Answer me that, Hal! Is it pretended 
that the Hebrews did not believe in the medicinal pro- 
perties of particular springs and fountains? Their 
whole history proves the reverse, Again, by a “ false 
explanation of the name of Siloam,” he means that 
John has not cleared up the etymology of a disputed 
word. The very Talmudists differ as to the root and 
meaning of Sheloak, which in the Greek form is written 
Siloam. If Strauss considers that John gives “Sent,” 
as a literal rendering of Siloam, he has a right to say 
that this rendering does not please him; but he has no 
authority to declare it false, And, again, in calling 
the brook Kidron, “brook of the Cedars,” John was 
only following the natural genius of the Greek language, 
The real derivation of the word Kidron is 
Cedron is one of the forms into which it was translated 
in the Septuagint. 
ability to explain 
mistake in writing 


indicate one of those tem- 


when a place changed its 


Bethesda, 


” Strauss only 
escribes the healing 


virtues of the 


But Strauss lays the main stress 
the pression used by John in s 
S being high-priest that year.” 
a that the writer Was am 
the Jews changed their high-priests ever ear 
native of Palestine must have see 


3 88 aphas was high-priest, 
y this is a perfectly correct, a wholly 


ary, the name and the situa- | 


e of trouble would easily | 


h Strauss thinks proper to brand as]. 


|| only be it far-sighted enough, is proclaimed without 


1. | If we have a religious class, we haye also the class 
a 


;| cheaply. It rests, like the Sudducees, chicl ly on 
| non-belief. ‘We are not so ignorant as to believe this; 
of course, between ourselves, we do not believe that. 
We can see through the claims of the Bible and of the 
Church. We hold to a certain Christianity, but it is of 
a kind reformed and adapted to the knowledge of the 
age.’ ‘These ara ordinary hoasts: and those who make 
them are generally content with the credit of mot 
believing particular things, whilst they are afraid to 
renounce the profession of believing something in 
general. Our Sadducees do not trouble themselves 
much to make out what it is they do believe, and what 
their fellow-men ought to believe with them. Their 
leayen, with which they corruptithe life of any genuine 
Christianity which they profess to retain, is the pride of 
superior wisdom. ‘They do not so much try to dis- 
criminate between the true and the false, bowing down 
with reverence before the true, standing up and 
defying the false: but they set themselyes u 
complacently above both the. true and the. false ; 
patronising both in a way, hardly knowing them as 
true and as false, but flattering themselves that 
there is something indefinite which the educated and 
enlightened may hold, that there are many more 
definite things which the ignorant may believe and be 
despised, ‘ 

“3, There may have been some 
agreement between the Sadducees and Herodians of our 
Lord’s day. So we may find a third class, not very 
distinct from the last, of which the ruling consideration 
is practical expediency. They ask, What do social or 
political exigencies require ? They are tempted to 
make light of principles, whether of religion or of 
reason; their thought is, how to get the social machine 
to work. And the result is that they pay homave to 
the meaner considerations which influence mankind,— 
to the passions which sway multitudes, to the prejudices 
of the moment. Their god is ‘ public opinion.’ 

“The three classes are not marked out by definite 
lines. They blend with one another throughout our 
society. ‘The tendencies indeed are real and distinct, 
and often manifest themselyes with singular precision. 
Amongst organs of opinion they might be identified 
‘without difficulty ; those who are acquainted with them 
“might easily find genuine Pharisee, Sadducee, and 
Herodian newspapers. But for ourselves, it may be 
needful to guard not so much each against one tendency, 
but against all in their turn. All have their plausible 
arguments. It is right to be religious, it is Tight to 
be reasonable, it is right to be practical. The 
counterfeit of each tendency ‘is what we have to 


— 


THE INQUIRER. 


That the Fourth Gospel contains a body of spiritua 
doctrine, richer and higher than is found elsewhere, i: 
true, whatever inference may be drawn from the cir 
cumstance. Strauss says the presence of Logos doe- 
trine in this Gospel proves it to be of Alexandrine 
origin, and of a date long subsequent to the Apostle’s 
death. But the proof of this assertion fails, Logos 
was a word in use among John’s contemporaries. Luke 
has it, Philo has it. Why not he? Paul’s doctrine 
and John’s doctrine are in all essential points the same ; 
even Strauss admits this similarity in the main. _ How, 
then, can it be urged that our Fourth Gospel must be 
of a later date than Paul? 

Last point of all, Strauss is driven by the facts.of his 
case—though, as usual, he does not see his position— 
either to accept the Fourth Gospel as the work of a 
companion of Christ, or to charge the author of it with 
conscious and deliberate fraud. And, in truth, he has 
no choice between the two; for if any fact in literar 
criticism can be considered as proved by internal eyi- 
dence, it is that the Fourth Gospel was written by an 
eyewitness of the events which it describes. ‘ We be- 
held his glory.” ‘“ He that saw it bare record.” ‘ This 
is the disciple which testifieth of these things.” If the. 
Fourth Gospel had been forged after John’s death, hun- 
dreds of keen-witted Greeks must haye known the fact, 
How, then, account for its reception as a sacred book by 
the Church at Ephesus, where the apostle had lived and 
died? # 

In short, to believe in these Strau 
a far larger share of historical credu 
the Church traditions as they stand. 
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Good Words contains an interesting paper, by the 
Rey. J. Llewelyn Davies, entitled “Jewish Sects a 
| Warning against Modern Tendencies.” After cha- 
'Yacterising the three principal sects, the practical 
lesson is drawn as follows :— 


| “1. The Pharisees, we have Seen, were the religions 
class. And we also have a religious class. It seems so 
natural for a minister of religion to side with the 
religious class and to endeavour to enlarge it, that 
many will think it paradoxical to apply to this class, 
|in the plain and common sense of the word religious, the 
warnings addressed to the Pharisees. But all who have 
jhad any experience know that those who profess 
‘religion are not necessarily the best in God’s sight,—the 
most humble, the most sincere, the most earnest for 
truth, the most loving. A large proportion of the 
religious class belong to it from the influence of their 
education: others have adopted its habits from con- 
viction: but they ‘all know, or ought to know, that 
'religious observances, such as frequenting the worship 
of God, reading the Bible and good books, private de- 
| votion, keeping the Sabbath-day, are no security for 
inward innocence or for a healthy spiritual life. And 
there are many symptoms of an eyil like the leaven of 
the Pharisees amongst us. We must do justice to the 
Pharisees of old. They were the most zealous persons 
ever known for the authority of Scripture, and for the 
keeping of the Sabbath. Do not these characteristics 
|bring them into exact resemblance with the most for- }j 
ward exclusive part of the religious world amongst our- it 
Selves? There are those amongst us to whom jealousy for |y 
the prerogative of the Bible and for the holiness of the ~ 
Sabbath-day represents the highest godliness of which 
they have any conception; who are as ready to say 
now, as the Pharisees of old were, ‘This man is not 
of God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath-day.’ And 
with these and other external symptoms, such as making 
long prayers in synagogues and at the corners of streets, 
have we not something of the intolerant and angry 
spirit, something of the hypocrisy, of the Pharisees ? 
The very theory of religion which is widely current 
amongst us is that of the Pharisee: it is the mercenary 
theory. It represents the relations between God and 
man as those of buyers and sellers rather than of a 
Father and his children. It represents God as requiring 
so much in exchange for his favour and pardon. It sets 
men upon the way of religionised self-secking, It bids 
them think of their happiness in the next world and 
in this as that which they are to live for. Self-interest, 


sympathy and 


ss theories requires 
lity than ¢0 accept 
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of reason, the counterfeit of practical expediency. 
They are dangerous in this order, the order of their 
natural dignity. It is worst of all to be an hpyocritical 
Pharisee, next to be a self-complacent Sadducee, least 
evil, but still evil, to be a vulgar Herodian.” 


edition of his ‘* Apologia,” criticises the two notes on 
“ Liberalism” and “ Ecclesi 
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to hint at the harmless weakness of a great and good 
man, we should say that the real meaning of thig 
photographs 
ums of the 
Tf so, he forgets 


younger 
Even with 


stic young ladies are em- 
and that he will look very 


disguise or shame as the one necessary motive-power of 
human action. My friends, as we think of them, do 
not signs of Pharisaism force themselves alarmingly 
upon our notice? Is there not great need for English 
Christians to be upon their guard? and is not the need 
greatest for those who, because they are the most re- 
ligious, are the most within the range and scope of re- 
ligious exhortation? But I must, ‘not dwell at length 
upon these dangers. Let me only remind you that, 
eyen of the Pharisaic observances, our Lord said, ‘ These 
things ought ye to have done,’ and ‘the Scribes and 
| Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. Whatsoever therefore they 
command you that observe and do; but do not after pntroversy, says :— 
| their works.’ “The Ritualistic bat 
“2. For when we think of the leaven of the Sadducees, beks are over, the Church newspapers will probably 
We are reminded that there is no safety in merely mak- bk yery much like reprints of Burnet’s ‘ History of 
‘ing light of religious observances, and in being superior fe Reformation’ or Neal’s ‘History of the Puritans.’ The 
| to fanaticism. We also have our Sadducean dangers.. ntroversies of rites, ceremonies, and vestments will be 
ight over again. The Church which burned, tortured, 
ejected her best members for differences of opinion 


ffective in it when itis done. But to his Evangelical 
rother vestments are as an unclean thing, and conse- 
uently outside the pulpit he finds no field open for his 
nergies unless he goes outside the church also. Even 
usic has its dangers, as tending to make men look 
ithout horror at the notion of a choral service, so that 
© see nothing for it but that he must give up society 
ltogether. But_before Dr. M‘Neile decides on promul- 
jating a canon to this effect he will do well to take 
ounsel with the female laity. He may depend upon it 
He with this important element of the Church a free 
reulation of curates is an essential article of faith, 
dif he attempts to fetter it he will find his authority 
an end. 


The Nonconformist, writing on the coming Church 


tle is beginning, and before many 


which is too enlightened to be religious. This class is 
not eager or obtrusive; it does not compass sea and land 
| to make one proselyte. But it gives itself great airs 


te etee And df does so for the most part very | 


beware of,—the counterfeit of religion, the counterfeit | 


The Reader, in a review of Dr. Newman’s new | 


| Feb. 3, 1866 © THE INQUIRER. 


‘he owed his recovery, and before leaving Elisha 

Reviews. he expressed his firm determination ie teckip 
a ——— the God of Israel only, and to offer no sacrifices to 
The Sling and ihe Stone. Parts TII. and IV. By} any other deity. The compromise which followed, 
Charles Voysey, B.A. and which is adduced by Mr. Voysey in justifi- 


cation for the somewhat dubious position of the 
ae Church clergy of the present day, is thus 
stated :— 


In embracing the new faith, however, he saw that 
some difficulty might arise from his position as Captain 
of the Syrian host. In the course of his public duties, 
he would still have to accompany the King to the Tem- 
ple of Rimmon, and to take part with him in the wor- 
ship of another God, whose worship he had just openly 
renounced in favour of the worship of Jehovah. As 
long as he remained the chief military officer of the 
Syrian empire, so long, of course, he would have on all 
public occasions to lead the bodyguard of the King 
and®to bear him attendance even into the idol’s temple. 


These are two more parts of a monthly series 
of Tracts, some of them thoughtful and valuable, 
others less remarkable for these qualities, pub- 
lished and circulated by that zealous friend of 
free thought, Mr. Thomas Scott, of Ramsgate. 
Mr. Voysey is a clergyman of the Established 
Church, Incumbent of Healaugh, in Yorkshire, 
who seems desirous of showing to what lengths 
4‘ free speaking in the Church of England” may 
go. We admire his purpose and the courage with 
which he carries it out, while we often differ from 
his conclusions, and are inclined to think that 
further thought and study would lead him to 
modify opinions to which, in the first outburst of 
freedom, he gives too hasty expression. 

The first sermon of the third: part of this series 
advocates, from the example of Paul, 1 Corin- 
thians iv. 5, calmness and generosity of mind 
towards our opponents, and inculcates a valuable 
lesson on the difficult and rarely practised duty of 
combating what is false in the opinions of others 
without imputing evil motives. 

The second sermon is from the words of St. 
Luke viii. 10. ‘‘And he said, Unto you it is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God: but to others in parables; that seeing they 
might not see, and hearing they might not under- 
stand.” Mr. Voysey tells us that this passage 
«jars upon our sense of right,” and the only 
solution of the difficulty he gives is the hasty 
assertion that it is altogether unworthy of our 
Lord, and could never have formed a portion of 
his teaching—a conclusion we need hardly add 
which has not the slightest critical authority in its 
favour. We have here an illustration of the rash 
way in which the new school of free thought too 
often criticises and discusses passages of the text 
which seem at first sight unpalatable to the de- 
yout reason. We should really hardly have 
thought that the words so distasteful to Mr. Voy- 
sey would have afforded any difficulty to even a 
tyro in theology. Who does not see, when he 
compares the parallel passages in the other Gospels 
that our Lord’s words simply mean that the Jews 
of his time could only be taught the deeper truths 
of the kingdom of God in parables, and obscure, 
paradoxical sayings, for their hearts were still dull 
and gross, as their own Prophet Isaiah had said of 
the men of hisday ; while the disciples were ad- 
mitted into the nearer communion of their master 
and gradually prepared, as they outgrew their old 
Hebrew prejudices, to learn and comprehend these 

rofounder truths which could only be received 
into the willing soil of pure, loving, and obedient 
hearts. There is nothing in this inconsistent with 
the spirit of our Lord’s teachings, or unworthy of 
the purposes of him who came to guide the world 
into all truth ; and if Mr. Voysey would bear in 
mind the style of Hebrew prophecy, he would 
remind his hearers that the latter part of histext was 
a quotation from Isaiah, simply declaring a fact 
which was as true in the days of Christ as in the 
days of the old prophet, that the people were not 
willing to hear, and understand, and be converted. 
We believe that this is no perversion of the mean- 
ing of the passage, and that it would be far more 
edifying teaching than the excited question. 
‘Into whose narrow-minded and profoundly un- 
pelieving grasp have the Gospels fallen, to have 
rendered it possible for such a violation of all love, 
and truth, and justice to have been attributed to 
our blessed Lord,” or the uncritical exhortation 
to “cast aside, as distortions of the noblest and 
loveliest of beings, these thrice-told misrepresenta- 
tions of his dealings with ignorant sinners.” 
Really Mr. Voysey, the “advanced” criticism of 
Unitarian theology is almost conservative com- 
pared with this outburst of free.speech from a 
Church of England pulpit. 

Part LV. also contains two sermons. ‘The first, 
on “The Use and Abuse of the Priesthood,” is a 
vigorous plea for pure and spiritual worship, as 
distinguished from mere priestly ritualism ; and 
reverence for ‘‘ Conscience the real Word of God” 
as opposed to Bibliolatry, the mere superstitious 
reverence for the letter of the Bible. The second 
sermon, entitled ‘The House of Rimmon,” is a 
curious apology for conformity, founded upon the 
words of Elisha to Naaman the Syrian, recorded 
in2 Kingsv. 19. The narrative tells us that after 
his cure atthe hands of the prophet Naaman was 
ready to embrace the religion of Jehovah, to whom 


must bow down with the King in outward homage be- 
fore the altar of Rimmon, while his heart rebelled against 
it as idolatry, aud the whole force of his religious feel- 
ings were struggling towards the adoration of Jehovah, 
the God of gods, the God of Israel, through whose 
power and mercy he had been healed. In the intense 
simplicity and earnestness of his nature he appealed to 
the prophet of Jehovah for permission to fulfil his 
official duties, to go with his master into the house of 
Rimmon, and even to bow down before Rimmon in wor- 
ship, without having it laid at his door as a sin against 
Jehovah. Clearly, he did not want to serve two masters, 
or to worship two Gods; but he only desired that, when- 
ever the exigencies of public duty involved his at- 
tendance in the house of Rimmon, he might go and join 
in its services without a sense of sin, 

The answer of the prophet was simply, “ Go in 
peace ;” and on these words are founded the 
“‘ sublime lessons of the narrative,” and its appli- 
cation to the position of Broad-Church compro- 
misers of our own day. Weare informed—se- 
riously, we suppose—that “it displays a know- 
ledge of God's greatness and love which we could 
scarcely have expected in that age,” and we are 
gravely told that it indicates more reverence for 
Jehovah than the second commandment, inas- 
much as it represents Him as entirely free from the 
jealousy and littleness ascribed to Him in there 
cluiming sole and supreme worship. Does Mr. 
Voysey mean to say that those who bowed down 
before idols and made images and served them 
were the true Broad Churchmen of the Jewish 
Church ; and that the intolerance of Moses and 
the Prophets was an ante-type of the narrow policy 
of the Record and its friends? 

The remainder of the sermon is a defence of the 
position of Naaman, and an indirect—we might say 
direct—condemnation of the over-scrupulous con- 
science, which discerns any distinction between 
idolatry and true religion, and would make any 
sacrifices for the faith. No! the prophets who 
gave nobler lessons than the timid and time- 
serving Elisha—who boldly exhorted the idolator 
to be separate from the unclean thing, and worship 
the true God alone, at the hazard of reputation 
and life, were all wrong; the second command- 
ment is the offspring of narrow credulity ; and 
Naaman, the Syrian, in the Temple of Rimmon 
bowing down in outward devout recognition of 
the horrible worship therein offered, is the true 
type and model of a comprehensive Broad Church- 
man! But let us give these ‘‘ sublime lessons” in 
Mr. Voysey’s own words, that we may avoid even 
the appearance of misrepresenting such remarkable 
teaching. We are to learn from the example of 
Naaman that “ God values our faithful discharge of 
those duties to which we are called, far more than 
any special regard to outward religious correctness 
of our worship. It is of more importance in His 
sight that we are diligent in our daty, faithful 
and obedient to our lawful governors, than ec- 
centrically conscientious (!) a8 to religious obser- 
vances.” And again, we are taught the‘folly of 
making any sacrifices for the truth’s sake, for 
‘« why should Naaman, in receiving the light of 
the knowledge of God, cease to be ‘ a great man 
with his Master,’ cease to hold his post of honour 
at the Syrian’s court, or cease to support the King 
on all public occasions, religious or otherwise ? ” 
Our readers, no doubt, imagine that this is 
ironical; but no, it is gravely represented 
as the true Broad Church position, for 
Mr. Voysey proceeds to show how foolish it 
would have been to give up devout service in 
the Temple of Rimmon, for “the worship of 
Rimmon would not be effectually assailed by the 
conscientious scruples and crotchets of a dis- 
tinguished layman !” ‘ As long as his heart was am 
the right place (!), giving its highest and noblest 


The King would lean upon his hand, and he himself 
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homage to the Source of all good, Jehovah would 
look lovingly and complacently on the faithful 
servant who was doing his duty in the house of 
Rimmon as truly and as conscientiously as when 
leading the Syrian host to war, or dipping him- 
self in the waters of Jordan.” ‘ The new faith 
condemned the old, still he must go to the house 
of Rimmon and worship there. ‘The old religion 
could not be swept away in a day, a year, or even 
a generation. Must he then give up his duties 
and relations and friends, and the service of the 
King, on this account? ‘No,’ said Elisha, ‘ go 
in peace.’ ” g 

We appeal toa higher authority than that of 
the least spiritual and enlightened of the Hebrew 
prophets, and believe that the Son of Man would 
have said, ‘‘ Yes! depart in peace from the Temple 
of Rimmon, for he that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me: and he that 
taketh not his cross and followeth after me is not 
worthy of me.” 

And now follows ‘‘the lesson for clergy and 
laity,” which is really so ‘‘ sublime” that we must 
quote it in full, to show how Mr. Voysey applies 
the worldly policy of Naaman to the Broad Church 
position of the present day :— 


It is impossible to disguise the fact that some parts of 
our public worship—some parts of our commonly re- 
ceived doctrines—have come to be viewed by some of 
you, as Naaman viewed the worship of Rimmon. You 
have learnt higher truth about God, and you therefore 
reject some of the lower statements which contradict it. 
You have obtained, by the grace of God, and by the 
better understanding of the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
some deeper insight into His marvellous goodness and 
power; therefore you reject as fables these statements 
which distort His goodness or limit His power. You 
have been taught very much in this latter age about 
the works of God—the age of the world and the anti- 
tiquity of man—and so you cease to believe that the 
world and all the universe was made some six thousand 
years ago, and all made in one week of six days. Your 
newer thoughts and convictions of His infinite justice 
prevent your believing any longer that He ever punishes, 
or did punish, the innocent for the sins of the guilty, or 
that He “visits the sins of the fathers upon the 
children.” Your belief in His greatness of soul prevents 
you from conceiving Him to be in any bad or human 
sense of the word—"“ jealous.” 

There is of course this, and more than this, in our 
services, which it is our duty at present to repeat, 
until the time has come for them to be altered with 
prudence and safety. Meanwhile, some people, who 
are quite as unable as ourselves to agree with every 
word that is read in Church, and who only pretend to 
do so, ask us how we can consistently with conscience 
go on, week after week, year after year, reading, and 
listening to, and responding to what we do not and cannot 
approve. Your answer to these persons should be— 
Part of these services is to us, the house of Rimmon, and 
God has spoken to our hearts when we appealed to Him 
for guidance, ‘Go in peace.” 

We oweit to our God, to our Queen, and to our National 
Church, to do our duty manfully ; not to run away and 
leave it, because there are some things in it not to our 
taste, The Church is not organized for you and for me 
alone, but for a large and freethinking people, whose 
varied tastes and feelings have to be provided for. We 
oweitto God and to our Church to stay in it, and 
leaven the whole mass, if we cau, with what heavenly 
truth we may have already learnt. We owe it to God and 
to our Church, to do all we can to supplant the worship 
of Rimmon by the worship of Jehovah, and to endeavour 
to secure that great and noble end, by the integrity of 
our lives and the largeness of our charity. 

The very last thing we ought to do is, to separate 
ourselves from our National Church, and go to set up 
a new sect or schism, to the great injury of the Church 
at large, just because we happen to find fault with some 
of those doctrines which, being man’s work, are sure to 
contuin some error. There must be in all human insti- 
tutions, Churches, Creeds, and Bibles, a house of Rim- 
mon, some distortion of God’s image, or some idol which 
has usurped His place, some weak spot somewhere, 
which it is against our deepest convictions to hold to, 
But in spite of this, we have no right to break away 
from so much that is useful and good,—from what I 
may be pardoned for declaring to be the foremost of all 
the Churches in Christendom, in giving promise of re- 
turning to the simple, but sublime faith of Christ Him- 
sélf,—merely for the flaws which, if we will only be 
active and patient, will in time be removed or corrected. 


We cannot congratulate Mr, Voysey on the 
analogy he has drawn, or the singular plea he has 
advanced for wunconscientious conformity. He 
compares his own position in the Established 
Church to that of an old Syrian idolator, worship- 
ping idols against his conscience for the sake of 
filthy Iucre, in the temple of a filthy Syrian 
divinity. What the rites of Rimmon, Astarte, 
and Baal were, we cannot here sully our pages by 
describing; but Mr. Voysey represents their 
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obscene worship as actually receiving the sanction 
of the God of infinite holiness! He rejects with 
indignation, in his preceding sermon, words as- 
cribed to our Blessed Lord in which the Christian 
Church generally has discerned the assertion of a 
profound spiritual truth, and yet prostrates his in- 
tellect in devout homage before the words of the 
least spiritual of Hebrew prophets, in which we can 
only discern an unworthy compromise with the 
prevailing idol-worship. He ignores the funda- 
mental principle of the New Covenant to sacrifice 
everything for the Truth and Righteousnss ; 
passes over all the fiery denunciations of idolatry 
and Mammon worship which he might have found 
in the noblest of Hebrew prophets, and defends 
the outward profession of falsehood and the 
grossest form of idolatry, by a reference to an 
isolated incident in the darkest and most corrupt 
period of Hebrew history. For years past, Mr. 
Voysey tells us, this story of Naaman has been 
enough to calm his mind and to help him to re- 
main faithful to his post, because God who 
healed the leprosy of Naaman bade him ‘re- 
tura.in peace to those duties which involved 
him in an idolatrous worship.” And go the 
words of Elisha are to be received with implicit 
yeneration as the indubitable utterance of God— 
when it suits Mr. Voysey’s purpose—while the 
words of Jesus are to be rejected with contempt 
and indignation when they involve a somewhat 
obscure saying, which Mr. Voysey’s theological 
researches have not yet enabled him to compre- 
hend! We can only say that, if the Jehovah of 
Israel really sanctioned this wretched paltering 
with conscience, this worship of idols against 
higher light and knowledge of the truth, he is not 
our God, nor could we worship such a Being. 
No! not, as Mr. Stuart Mill has so justly said, 
even if he were to cast us into hell for refusing ; 
for, to quote Mr. Voysey’s own words, applied to 
the very innocent passage in Luke’s Gospel, how 
can we believe it “* possible for such a violation of 


-all truth, and love, and justice, to have been attri- 


buted to Him ?” 
Let us not be mistaken in these criticisms. 


We do not condemn Broad Church men—‘ to 


~System who haye made France 


their own Master they stand or fall.” We can 
fully comprehend the difficulties of their position. 
We recognise the fact that with them conformity 
or nonconformity is simply a balance of difficul- 
ties. But we advise them in the most friendly 
Spirit to accept the penalties of their false position 
in silence, and never attempt to give reasons. 
Even Mr. H. B. Wilson can advance no better 
plea in his defence than the wn-moral equi- 
vocation that “the legal responsibility is the 
measure of the moral.” And Mr. Voysey, 
as we haye seen, defends his own conformity 
to a creed and ritual which no longer repre- 
sent his full convictions by arguments which 
amount to an apology for falsehood and idolatry. 
Such a sermon as this, if it is to be considered as 
a manifesto of the Broad Church principle, can 
only lead to the melancholy conclusion that no 
great religious reformations can be looked for from 
such men as these. They are not made of the stuff 
of true reformers. They expose themselves to the 
imputation of valuing their preferments more than 
their consciences. We cannot accept their leader- 
ship in the great Liberal movement of the 
age; we find it- difficult even to regard with 
any sympathy their * free speaking ” under diffi- 
culties; for honest dogmatism, sincere, though 
narrow and unenlightened, belief, is to our minds 
infinitely preferable than the practical unbelief 
which recognises no morality of religious profes- 
sion, and is ready, with the half-converted Syrian 
idolator, to offer up the pretence of worship in the 
Temple of Baal. It is not by such hands as these 
that God ‘will, in His own good time, sweep and 
garnish every house of Rimmon, driving out all 
its falsehood, and dust, and darkness, and beauti- 
fying it with His own glorious truth, and light, 
and love. 
—— 


Tur Rey. Joun Corpyer, of Montreal, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to labour for the winter in New 
Orleans as missionary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 

ProvupHon’s Inripetiry,—Judgment was delivered 
on Friday in Paris against the publishers of the book 
“The Gospel Annotated by Proudhon.” M. Lacroix 
Was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, and M. Werb- 
cockhoven was fined 1,500f, - They were also condemned 
to pay a separate fine of 300f. each. The printer was 
condemned to three months’ ; 
This will bea solatium for the priests and their 
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of thought has been disturbed by feudal law, we recog= 
nize the order of Nature only as the basis of our tights — 
of blood. Our women inherit lands, transmit honours, 
and figure in descents. Not so in the East, where a 
female counts for little, and is really found in a genea- — 
logical line. ‘ The mother’s family,” says the Talmud, 
“is not to be called a family.” If a Hebrew were 
making a royal pedigree for Albert Edward, he would 
omit Victoria from the list, and derive him from either 
the Duke of Kent or George the Third, Again, we 
haye nothing in our social policy akin to the Hebrew 
practice of raising up seed in a dead brother’s name; and 
we are spared the confusions arising from the fact of a 
man’s actual father being one person, his legal and 
nominal father another. And, further, we know nothing 
of the bewildering system of adopting heirs. These 
radical differences of habit make us slow to comprehend 
what may appear to be contradictions in an Oriental 
pedigree. With us a man can have one father and no 
more. Any Hebrew might haye had two fathers; and 
it would depend on the special purpose of the genealogist 
by which of the two lines 
Adoption) a man might be traced. 3 
Another element of perplexity in dealing with Eastern 
descents is the freedom with which Orientals change 
their names. With us a man cannot change his personal 
name; once Henry he is always Henry, once John he is 
always John. But in Egypt and Syria, every man you 
meet has two or three names by which he is familiarly 
known. It was the same in ancient times. To take 
the most familiar examples :—Simon was called Barjona, 
Matthew was called Levi, Mark was called John, 
Nathaniel was called Bartholomew, J: oseph was called 
Justus and also Barsabas. «Any change of condition 
justified a man in taking a new name, In our day, an 
the name of his first-born son, 


THE INQUIRER 
STRAUSS'S NEW LIFE OF JESUS. 


(From the Athenwum.—concluded). 


LIFE OF JESUS. 

Having seen how completely Strauss has failed to 
damage the character of the Four Gospels, on which 
historical Christianity rests, our task, as lay inquirers, 
may be said to haye reached its natural term. If the 
witnesses are not blemished, their evidence must be 
received; and if the Evangelical records are admitted, 
the objection isat anend. Here, then, we might reason- 
ably leave our case. To follow this ever-failing critic 
from the literary into the dogmatic field of controversy, 
is alike beyond our duty and beyond our strength. We 
are not Theologians. We haye no call to handle the 
higher mysteries of religion. But as the history of 
Christianity has a secular side no less than a spiritual 
side, we are tempted to deal, in this supplementary 
article, with three points in ‘The Life of Jesus” on 
which there has been much debate. These points ‘hre ; 
the Genealogies of Christ, the Birth in Bethlehem, and 
the Social Rank of the Holy Family. These questions 
may be considered as falling within the limits of secular 
criticism ; and into the discussion raised upon them we 
may follow Strauss and Renan for a moment without 
offence. 

THE GENEALOGIES. 

It is not to be denied that the genealogies of Christ 
present some anomalies to the modern student; not 
more perhaps than those of other famous personages in 
ancient story, yet enough to'give sceptical men an appear- 
ance of grounds for doubt. While the two lists given 
by Matthew and by Luke agree in deriving Jesus from 
David, they manifestly derive him through different lines, 
Matthew traces him from Solomon, Luke from Nathan, 
Once only the two lines of ancestry meet and cross, in 
Salathiel and his son, Zorobabel. The number of gene- 
rations differs: and in one case there are twenty-seven, 
in the other forty-two. Matthew calls Joseph’s father 
Jacob; Luke calls him Heli. These, then, are the main 
points of difference:—the descent through Nathan and 
Solomon; the obyious incompleteness of one of the lines; 
the difference of name in Joseph’s immediate progenitor. 
These difficulties are considerable; some persons think 
them insurmountable. What then? If it should prove 
to be the fact, that we cannot reconcile the two lines of 
descent from David, are we bound to reject both the 
genealogies, and with them the claim of Jesus to rank as 
a member of the royal house ? 

Strauss says we are; Celsus said the same thing 
nearly seventeen centuries ago. But is it philosophical 
to reject all ancient documents, to the interpretation of 
which we happen to have lost the key? Does a true 
critic ever do so? Ought we to condemn, say, an 
Egyptian scroll, a Babylonian cylinder, as sputious, 
simply because we do not comprehend it? In all such 
cases we must follow generalrules. What would be the 
method of procedure in a court of lay? The document 
would be put in. The difficulties of understanding it 
would be stated. Evidence tending to show that these 
difficulties were apparent only might be tendered. Tf it 
could be proved, for instance, that the documents now 
looking so obscure had been received as true by those 
who must have understood them, and who must have 
known the facts to which they testified, they would be 
allowed to stand. In a court of criticism, we can hardly 
do better than follow the rules Jaid down by practical 
philosophy in our courts of law. 

All genuine study of the two descents of Jesus drives 
us to this conclusion: that, dark as they may seem to 
us now, they must have been clear as day to the con- 
temporaries of Matthew and Luke. Matthew was a 
Jew, writing for Jews. He knew their habits of thought, 
and he assumed throughout that for them his narrative 
would require no gloss. Luke was a J ew, writing for 
Greeks; his method, like his audience, was a different 
one from that of Matthew; but there is good reason for 
believing that his writings were everywhere known to 
the early Church. The Christians of Jerusalem, of Pella, 
of Tiberias, possessed the two rival lists; read them in 
their churches, in their families; copied them, preserved 
them, scattered them abroad, as part of the evidence in 
favour of their faith. We know how fiercely the eyan- 
gelical records were received; how sternly they were 
canvassed; how sharply many of them were judged. 
Readers then knew nearly as much as writers. Every 
convert was a critic. Many members of the Syrian 
Church were witnesses of all that had been said and 
done. If, then, the two genealogies of Christ were pub- 
lished in Palestine, and received by the Churches of 
Galilee and Judea, within a few years of his death, and 
while many of his kinsmen and more of his persecutors 
were yet living, there is no escape from the conclusion 
that the two lists were not only intelligible in themselves, 
but were compatible with each other, 


EASTERN DESCENT. 


How the lists were reconciled, we cannot say with ab- 
solute certainty of the truth; but the perplexities are 
not so great as to baffle human wit. The main diffi- 
culty, perhaps, arises from the difference between 
Oriental and European habits of thought. When we 
take up an Eastern pedigree, our first business should be 
With us descent is 
simple; mainly from parent to child, and in the narrower 
sense from father to son. Except so far as our system 


Arab almost always takes 
with the addition of Abu—father. When Ali, your Arab 
Servant, marries and has a son, Selim, he becomes Abu 
Selim. If he should happen to become a Christian he 
will again change his name, say to Eyub or José. In the 
Bible, such changes were common ; thus Abram 
became Abraham, Jacob became Israel, Simon became 
Peter, Saul became Paul. This habit may be the source 
of many apparent confusions, 

In connection with this question of identifying the 
same person under different names, we have also to re- 
member that one of our two lists of Christ’s descent was 
written in Hebrew, the other in Greek, Now Hebrew 
names are words of active meaning (as Dayid—darling, 
Daniel—God’s judgment, Sarah—lady, Dorcas—gazelle), 
and these words were sometimes translated, sometimes 
‘only transcribed, into the European tongue. In many 
cases they were changed in form. The Greek names 
of Elijah and Elisha have led the Orientals into a 
pretty general confusion of these two prophets under 
the name of Elyas. i 

ST. MATTHEW'S LIST. 

Bearing these points in mind, let us see whether it is 
possible to frame a theory which will account for the 
undoubted fact that Matthew’s list and Luke's list were 
equally received as true by the early Church, The 
leading hint for ‘such a theory is given by Origen, the 
yery first writer who refers to the point now in dispute. 

The two lists, says Origen, are of two lines; Matthew 
giving the descent of Joseph, Luke that of Mary. Some 
writers of weight reject this idea; but we think that 
under proper explanation it offers an easy and a safe 
escape from a great difficulty, 

Matthew is a Jew, writing for Jews, to whom it is of 
Supreme moment that a man announced as the Messiah 
should appear to be a descendant of Abraham, in the 
line of David, the King. If Matthew means to show 
that Jesus is so descended—is, in fact, the official suc- 
cessor of David to the lost throne of Israel, he will 
have to trace, not the natural stages of descent from 
father to son, but the legal stages from possessor and 
claimant to possessor and claimant. In such a case hig 
lines will sometimes touch and sometimes part ; and per- 
Sons may appear in the list who are not Christ's an- 
cestors by blood. If Queen Victoria’s legal line of de- 
scent were followed up to Alfred the Great (a distance 
of time about equal to that from GOhrist to David), it 
would have to run, officially, through the line of reign- 
ing kings and queens, whether these were the Queen’s 
progenitors or not. The natural line would touch this 
legal line in a few places only; from George the First 
it would skip back to James the First, and then go off 
at a bound to Henry the Seventh, and from Henry the 
Seventh to Edward the Third; having only two points 
of contact with the reigning line in upwards of four 
hundred years. Now this is precisely what we find in 
the two lists of Matthew and Luke. In five hun- 
dred years they cross only twice, in Salathiel and Zoro, 
babel, and in this way they seem to have followed a 
natural law of descent. 

But a genealogist, who had no other purpose in hig 
mind than to prove that Queen Victoria is the true suc~ 
cessor of Alfred, might omit from his list such names 
as fall out of the chain of proof—William and Anne, 
James the Second, Charles the Second, Cromwell, 
Charles the First, in one group—Elizabeth, Mary, Ed- 
ward the Sixth, Henry the Eighth, in a second group 
—Richard the Third, Edward the Fourth, three Henrys, 
and Richard the Second, in a third group—and so on; 
these rulers not being among her reigning ancestors. In 
‘this case, the royals line would appear to be much 
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shorter than the natural line, numbering in a thousand 
years no more than eighteen reigning kings. And this fact, 
again, is very much like what we find in Matthew, whose 
line is evidently shorter than a natural line would be. 

' Matthew gives twenty-seven generations (in succession) 
in a thousand and eighty years; being an average for 
each generation of forty years; which is about fourteen 
years too many. Luke gives forty-two generations in 
the same period; an average of nearly twenty-six years 
for each ; which is close upon the natural law of de- 
scent. If, then, we take the list of Matthew to repre- 
sent the official line of descent from David to Christ, 
we shall have no difficulty in seeing how it came to be 
adopted as true in the early Syrian Church. 


ST. LUKE'S LIST. 

Luke's pedigree, written for Gentiles, therefore after 
fhe manner of Gentiles, we may take to be the more 
direct and personal list. It is the pedigree of Joseph 
and Mary, who, being cousins, must haye had a com- 
mon line of ancestors in blood. We may see, by an 
example near home, how this second list might vary 
from the first, and yet be equally sound. When James 
the First came to London, he brought with him two 
pedigrees, by both of which he claimed to inherit the 
English throne. Both carried up his claim to Edmund 
Tronsides ; the first through Henry Tudor, Edward the 
Third and Empress Maud; the second through Robert 
Bruce, and Margaret, wife of Malcolm Canmore. Each 
pedigree was sound and good. It is well known that 
the first was considered his English pedigree, the second 
his Scottish; and that in his own day writers laid 
stress on either the first or the second, just as they 
happened to dwell north or south of the Tweed. In 
like manner, it is obvious that a Jewish convert to 
Christianity would look mainly to the official descent 
of Joseph {from David, as the only ground on which 
he could be considered the heir of David’s throne. It 
is equally clear that a Gentile convert would be more 
intent on finding the blood of the Psalmist in his 
great descendant’s veins. 
~ Strauss, Renan, and the writers of their school, affect 
to believe that an ‘‘ obscure Galilean carpenter” would 
not haye been able to trace his family so high as the 
house of David. But the obscurity is assumed. Like 
all Orientals, Jews were strict about pedigrees; for with 
them pedigrees meant honour, function, office, as well 
as property inland, Hillel was more obscure than Jo- 
seph ; yet his descent from David is not denied. Many 
hundreds of Arabs can trace their descent from Ma- 
hommed. The effendine families of Hebron and Jeru- 
salem fhave family records older than the Conquest. 
Such things make the special genius of the East. The 
ancient Jews, as we {learn from Africanus, kept family 
records in their public archives, and these public 
archives were in existence down to Joseph’s time, when 
they were finally destroyed by Herod the Great. Joseph 
being of the royal house, it is clear that his pedigree 
might be accessible in afpublic office; and if so, the fact 
stated by Africanus—that Jacob and Heli were uterine 
brothers, by fathers who descended, one from Solomon, 
the other from Nathan—may have been derived from a 
written source. It is absolutely certain that such a fact 
not only clears up the mystery, but is perfectly consis- 
tent with all that we know of Hebrew usage and Hebrew 
aw, 

What Africanus states as a fact in the second cen- 
tury must have been known to the Syrian churches in 
the first:—and hence we ean understand that those 
churches received the Apostolic lists as good and true, 
because they knew them to be good and true. 


BIRTH AT BETHLEHEM. 


All the critics, whether French or German, who attack 
the Life of Christ, set aside what they call the pious 
romance of his birth in Bethlehem Judah. Nazareth, 
Bethany, Capernaum—places hardly less famous in the 
sacred story than Bethlehem—escaped the censure of 
such critics as Renan and Strauss; while the very name 
of this green hill town of Judah, the scene of so many 
Hebrew idyls, seems to proyoke a fever in their blood. 
Of course, the reason for this heat is plain; and a 
secular critic may take notice of it, without intruding 
into the realms of dogmatic theology. A simple town 
in Gallilee, unknown to history and to philosophy, 
Nazareth was so obscure a place that even now we can 
only guess at its original native name. The Greeks 
called it Nazaret, or Nazareth; what the Hebrews called 
it we nowhere learn. On the other side, Bethlehem was 
a royal and sacred town,—the resting-place of Rachel, 
the-abode of Ruth, the ancestral home of Samuel, the 
city of Dayid, the habitation of Chimham, the camping- 
ground of Jeremiah, Unlike the humble Nazareth, it is 
everywhere visible, everywhere prominent, in the 
Seriptures ; from the days of Jacob—when the patriarch 
set up the stone over Rachel’s graye—down to the days 
of Johanan, when the last remnant of Israel turned 
away from its gates. More,—it is not only alive with 
history but illumined by prophecy: ‘ Out of thee,” said 
Micah, ‘‘shall come a governor, that shall feed my 
people Israel.” Jesus, says the Church, was that feeder 
of his people, promised from of old to the chosen race, 
One of the signs of his mission was to be the place of 
his birth, A man born in Bethlehem might prove to be 
the Christ; a man born in Nazareth could have no pre- 
tension to fulfil the sacred text. Hence, the critics who 


deny that Jesus was the Messiah feel bound, in penalties 


PHE INQUIRER. 


of failure, to dispute the story of his nativity in Bethle- 


hem, as one of those capital frauds on which historical 


Christianity is based. 
Strauss’s case requires him to show: that Joseph and 


Mary were Galilean Jews, living in the obscure hamlet 


of Nazareth; that their son was born to them in that 


place; that the disciples and companions of Jesus knew 


it; that the pious fraud of his birth in Bethlehem was 
an invention to reconcile Micah’s propheey with the pre- 
tensions set up for him after his death. 

How does Strauss make good these points? No way. 
He does not try to make them good. He assumes them 
for his purpose, begging the question of their truth. A 
man who writes in the name of Science, may be sup- 
posed to show some carein collecting facts. But Strauss 
has collected none at all. Who tells him that Joseph 
and Mary were both of Galilee? Nobody. Who says 
that Jesus was born in Nazareth? Nobody. Who 
asserts that the Apostles thought he was born a 
Nazarene? Nobody. Who testifies to that fraud of the 
early Church? Nobody. All these fictions are assumed ; 
not only without evidence, but against evidence. 

On this point there is no dispute. Every man who in 
apostolic times records the birth of Christ, expressly 
says the event took place in Bethlehem. St. Matthew 
says so. St. Luke says so. St. John implies it. Justin 
Martyr describes the very spot, the very cave, of the 
Nativity. The evidence of these four witnesses, backed 
by all concurring and accumulating testimony in the 
Church, is all on one side. On the other side there is 
nothing to cite, for no ancient author undertakes to say 
that Jesus was born in any other place than Bethlehem, 
the hill town of Judah, the city of Dayid and of Ruth. 

But as Strauss, like Renan, needs the concession of 
this elementary fact, he assumes the position which 
he has no means of proving, and then begs his way 
through a series of postulates and inferences, not one 
of which a cautious reader can admit, to conclusions 
which eyen a Tubingen critic dares not put into Saxon 


speech. 


For see to what these assumptions of a real birth in 


Nazareth and a fictitious birth in Bethlehem must lead. 


In the first place, they compel the man who makes them 


to brand with forgery and fraud, not some obscure and 
unknown fanatics, but the companions of Jesus. Matthew 


wasan Apostle. Strauss admits that our First Gospel is 


the earliest in date; and as he contends that a long 


interval divided its appearance from that of the Fourth 
Gospel, while he admits that the Fourth Gospel is quoted 
by Justin Martyr (born about 103) he must be consi- 
dered as implying a belief, more or less critical, that Mat- 
thew’s Gospel was composed in very early times, certainly 
while some of the companions of Jesus were yet alive. If, 
then, the story told in our First Gospel of the birth in 
Bethlehem is not strictly true, there is no escaping the 
charge that it was consciously fabricated by either an 
Apostle or the companion of an Apostle. Would Strauss 
like to put that charge into simple words ? 


In the next place they drive him to the revolting 
theory, that hundreds of good and pious men, who 
practised all the virtues of abstinence and self-denial, 
lent themselves to the perpetration of a religious fraud. 
If our First Gospel were a possession of the early Church, 
in either Pella or Jerusalem, as Strauss himself implies, 
it must have been in the hands of many persons, Jews 
by birth, and well acquainted with the story told in it. 
Bethlehem is only six miles from Jerusalem. It stands 
on the chief highway of Palestine. If a lie like this story 
of the birth of Jesus had been told in Jerusalem, hundreds 
of men must have known it to be a lie. Can we suppose 
that they would have accepted such a story knowing it 
to be false? If not, how can we assume, even for the sake 
of argument, that it was false? 

In the third place, they force him, contrary to all rules 
of evidence, to believe that strange historical events are 
of no value as corroborating facts with which they hap- 
pen to have been connected, The birth of Jesus in Beth- 
lehem is described by Matthew as the cause of a strange 
and memorable crime. Herod’s massacre of the inno- 
cents was not a thing to have been forgotten in fifty or 
sixty years, close to the spot on which it had occurred. 

That particular crime is not mentioned elsewhere, it 
is true; but crimes of the same nature are recorded of 
Herod by the dozen. It is impossible to doubt that it 
took place: for it is absolutely inconceiyble that while 
Annas the high priest and Gamaliel the rector were still 
living a story of that kind could be circulated on the 
spot, without instant repudiation, unless it had been true. 
Now, the story of Christ’s birth and Herod’s massacre 
must go together. If the innocent were slain, they 
were killed on account of Jesus. The whole city must 
haveknown it. Let any parallel case be offered in a 
court of law; andit will be seen that a witness who 
can connect a fact to be proved with a striking public 
event, of which everyone has knowledge, will carry his 
judge and jury along with him. 

The assumptions, therefore, on which Strauss has 
based his theory of a frauduent tale of Christ’s nativity 
are not only gratuitous, but against all the evidence 
whether material or logical. 


MYTHIC THEORY. 


Having put aside all the facts delivered to us by 
Matthew, Luke, and Justin—not to speak of the later 


hosts who gathered up the popular tradition—Strauss 
§ 
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undertakes to account for the rise of this Bethlehem 
story by the machinery of a myth. 

But where, in the case of this story of a nativity in 
Bethlehem, shall we find time and room for such a 
myth to have grown? A myth may come from the 
lapse of ages, from the uncertainties of oral tradition, 
from the decay and revival of creeds. It cannot hope 
to spring up full grown in one generation, in the midst 
of a living society, and in the presence of written re~ 
cords. In the ease of a real mythical story, we have 
no great trouble in tracing the progress of invention 
from age to age. The first authorities are always dumb. 
A hint is found in some compiler. A later writer gets 
hold of this hint; turns it to account; gives it a new 
meaning. Your seed begins to sprout. In time it 
will expand; taking form and feature from the fancies 
of those who want it; at last becoming a true legend, 
to be passed onward from book to book. So grew the 
mythical story of Christ’s Evasion of the Cross, and 
the substitution for him of either a criminal or a 
phantom. Some nameless foreign Ebionite threw out 
the hint that Jesus had not been crucified in the flesh. 
This theory suited the Basilidian heretics, and pleased 
the Alexandrian Jews; hence it was whispered, at a 
distance, that either Judas Iscariot, Simon the Cyre- 
nean, or, perhaps, Titian the assassin, had suffered in 
his stead. The myth became known in Gaul through 
Irenzus; spread itself about Africa and Arabia; got 
mentioned in the Koran; and, on the authority of Mo- 
hamed, has become the belief of millions. But all the 
stages by which a myth grows out of nothing into an 
article of faith, are wanting in the story of Christ’s 
birth in Bethlehem. Matthew, the oldest writer on the 
subject, proclaims the truth. A few years later, his story 
is supported by Mark, a second writer ; and by Justin, a 
third; and their joint testimonies are confirmed by the 
acquiescence and illustration of a local and learned 
Church. In such a case the notion of a myth is alto- 
gether inadmissible. 

On every side, then, of fact and of theory, the argu- 
ment against Our Lord’s Nativity at Bethlehem fails. 


STATION OF THE HOLY FAMILY, 


Strauss dwells very much on the supposed obscurity 
of the Holy Family in their Nazareth home, as an argu~ 
ment in support of his theory, that Joseph and Mary 
(consequently Jesus) could not have come from the 
royal line. 

Joseph, he says, was a humble man, a carpenter, 
“belonging to the lower classes of society ;” from which 
theory, imagined and invented by himself, he boldly in- 
fers that Joseph could not have sprung from the lineage 
of David. 

Even if the theory of Joseph being a humble man 
were true, would that be a fair inference? These are 
matters into which the freest spirit of inquiry may be 
indulged without irreverence. We note the points made 
by Strauss: first, that Joseph is a carpenter; next, 
that he belongs to the lower classes; and then we ask 
ourselves whether the history of all countries would 
support the inference drawn from them against Joseph’s 
claim? In passing from the region of assumption into 
that of true historical analogies, we find the whole 
argument in fault. Historical analogies point with 
menacing unanimity the other way. Life is full of such 
changes as Strauss assumes to be impossible. Royal 
and noble families continually sink down into the 
“lower classes,”—the classes which labour for their 
daily bread. It is not long since a Capet was found 
driving a French madle-poste. In England we have seen 
a Plantagenet in a workhouse. Bohuns and Umphra- 
villes are at this moment following ploughs. Every 
one knows how the last of the Comneni, Emperors of the 
East, dragged out a miserable life amidst the squalor of 
our London streets. Where is the representative of the 
royal O’Neills, of the princely O’Donnels ?—cutting 
wood and feeding pigs. Where is the last O’Melaghlin, 
King of Meath ?—Petrie found him keeping a hedgerow 
school. What has become of the younger branch of the 
royal line of Stuart, the descendants of Prince David of 
Scotland ?—Burke traced it to Hodge and Bogle, after 
whom the line was lost. 

Such failures of fortune, common enough in Europe, 
are still more common in Asia. In Palestine a man may 
be very poor—a carpenter, a barber, nay, a beggar—and 
yet he may belong to a sacred and regal stock. The 
posterity of Mohammed are entitled to wear a peculiar 
dress, of which a green turban is an invariable sign ; 
they are therefore readily distinguished from the crowd. 
They are all noble, and have the title of Shereef and 
Seyid, equal to lord and master. Their genealogies are 
kept with remarkable strictness and caution, so that a 
fradulent intrusion into the sacred family would be in- 
stantly detected and punished, Yet many of these 
children of the Arabian Prophet are extremely poor. 
You may find them in Cairo working in the sooks, trading 
in the Bazaars, driving donkeys in the streets, loading 
boats on the quays, and begging near the mosques. In 
Jerusalem you may have your door repaired, your carpet 
woven, your papouches made by men of Mohammed’s 
blood. Then, what analogy compels Strauss to assume 
that because Joseph was a carpenter he could not possibly 
have been descended from Dayid’s line ? 

The interval which parted Dayid from Joseph the 
carpenter of Nazareth was not so wide as that which 
separates Mohammed from his living descendant, the 
porter, the artisan of Cairo. Exactly the same interval 
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A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette gives the 
following description of the pious “ kettledrum,” 
which he says is confined to the higher circles, and 
flourishes mostly at places like Bath, Brighton, and 
‘i ayi— 
in i or so in the afternoon you find yourself in 
a handsome drawing-room (which is consecrated for the 
rest of the twenty-four hours by being put to such a 
pious use), among some twenty or thirty well-dressed 
people, all eager to get to heaven (as John Bunyan 
phrases it) ‘in silver slippers.’ From your particularly 
easy chair you perhaps wonder what that warm Parian 
statuette and those Dresden figures haye to do with 
what is coming. However, it must be all right, so you 
resign yourself, and take to watching your neighbours, 
among whom the ‘British female who is religious over 
much’ decidedly predominates. There are some men— 
an old officer or two, one of whom will bring a Greek 
testament ‘and guess at the words in good schoolboy 
fashion, a brace of curates (rectors of all kinds rather 
eschew such gatherings), a limp clergyman who is out 
for his health, and half-a-dozen of the watering-place 
nondescripts whose business is to kill time, and who 
probably are a little flattered at having the entree for 
the time to Mr. --——’s house. Hymn-books are 
handed..round, generally by some young man of the 
house, who looks shyer oyer the operation than while 
flirting in a remoter corner. The ‘work’ consists 
of remarks and mild comments on some half-dozen 
verses of one of the Epistles; anybody may say any- 
thing he or she likes, but it is best to be sure you can 
frame your mouth to say Shibboleth properly before 
you presume to open it. Once, I am told, a ‘nonde- 
script’ ventured to hint at the ‘ wicked’ theory about 
the word ‘everlasting,’ and the silent scorn with which 
he was received was awful. The interpretations are all 
au pied de la lettre as to doctrine, but not as to practice 
or ecclesiastical arrangements.” 


The Bxaminer contains a translation of the review 
of Dr. Pusey’s “ Daniel the Prophet” contributed to 
the Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeiyen by the famous 
Orientalist, Professor Ewald. We subjoin some of 
the more important passages :— 

“The nature of the nine Oxford lectures which make 
up the contents of this closely-printed, multifarious, and 
large book can be a matter of but little importance to 
its readers. We find in it nothing of that living spirit 
which characterises free exposition ; throughout there is 
only the language of learned books, with this exception, 
that the continuous discourse is interrupted by a multi- 
tude of annotations and some appendices. The author 
himself is pretty well known in Germany, and we 
reviewed quite recently his bully work on the Minor 
Prophets. Whether that work be completed or not we 
do not know, but the present one on the Book of Daniel 
which is not even intended to be a Tunning commentary 
on the same, but merely what is now termed an Intro- 
duction, is certainly the most copious, but also the most 
digressive which has ever been written on the subject. 

“ Every one who has any knowledge of the matter is 
aware that since the development of recent science it 
has fared with the Book of Daniel as with all the other 
books of the Bible. So goon as this science tried its 
Powers independently, there were put forth many new 
views concerning the book, some half correct, some quite 
perverse, while others were even frivolous and unworthy, 
and this was the more readily occasioned by some por- 
tions of it having become yery unintelligible to our 
times, particularly on account of the peculiar, artificial 
style which prevails in it, But among us this did not 
deter superior science from pursuing its course, and thus 
the understanding of the Book has up to the present 
time become increasingly certain—and here it is proved 
that the true worth of a biblical book only obtains by a 
comprehensive and accurate understanding. It is ac- 
knowledged that the Book of Daniel is neither written, 
nor pretends to be written, in a [gross, unartistic sense, 
but nevertheless remains of the highest worth both in- 
trinsically and for the development of true religion in a 
time of great danger. This result has long been estab- 
lished among us, and vain will be all future attempts 


to shake it. But as the aged Oxford man, Dr. 
Pusey has now spent almost his whole life in 
denunciation and Suspicion even of the best 


German scholarship, so now he is highly exasperated 
I Scientific researches con- 
cerning the Book of Daniel; and his anger is eyi- 


dently the more violent in recent times because he 


close around him in England, especially in the English 


account, if only, as he 
here States, not without all sorts of assumptions, his 
work itself had proceeded from a pure spirit, and really 
proved what, with so great a profusion of words, it at- 
tempts to prove. But the violent indignation against 
German Scholarship and its extension, by which the 
author suffers himself to be swayed 
whole work, bears witness i 
such enmities and bitter humours to do with science in 
its calmness, and with the collection of those books 
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whose difficulf problems it aims successfully to solve ? 
These hostilities and harsh expressions only too readily 
pass into boastings and mischievous assumptions. With 
what unholy zeal they rage when directed against the 
Bible! 

“ Whatever the author here wishes to combat he inva- 
riably terms unbelief and denial of Christianity, He 
cannot designate German science except as the School 
of Revolution ;’ and when he treats more closely of the 
Book of Daniel the name ‘School of Porphyry’ is ever 
ready to hand, as if we were such enemies of Christ as 
the well-known Porphyry. In vain did the Gelehrte An- 
zeigen in the year 1859 draw his attention to the fact that 
before this philosopher of falling heathenism, therenowned 
father of the Church, Hippolytus, had found, in the 
Book of Daniel, allusions to the history of the Ptolemies 
and Seleucide ; though heread this passage in the Gelehrie 
Anzeigen he still retains his groundless opinion that 
our present Christian science was first called into life by 
the heathen Porphyry, and coincides in aim with that 
of this enemy of Christ. He has grown old in thig 
deadly suspicion of all, eyen our most conscientious and 
Christian knowledge, Mic the prejudices of youth could 
be improved by their stiffening and stereotyping in old 
age. But if he be beforehand so inflexibly and obsti- 
nately opposed to the judgments resulting from accurate 
investigation, we cannot wonder at his procedure in de- 
tail. He takes the greatest pleasure in refuting those 
writers whom the superior knowledge of our day has 
long since abandoned ; and indeed it is this which makes 
his volume so huge. To the views of more profound in- 
quirers he pays less attention, does not even fully inyes- 
tigate them, and does not trouble himself sufficiently to 
understand or justly to represent them. One of his 
favourite methods of refuting opponents is derisively to 
hold up to view the real or apparent contradictions be- 
tween them, while he ignores the important points on 
which they agree. And instead of entering more closely 
into their views he condemns them in the gross, as origi- 
nating purely from unbelief and other similar motives. 
As a just penalty for this mode of procedure, almost every 
difficult thing which he wishes to examine remains 
strange and unintelligible; and on looking at the result 
of this monstrously long work, we find it fruitless to aid 
us in understanding Daniel when it is somewhat ob- 
scure,” 

“Yet he has on page 214 the maxim, that with men 
of ‘faith’ the question is not of the isolated sense of 
words and passages in the Bible, and it is a matter of 
indifference whether they be agreed in the Same, or not. 
So speaks, and thus acts, the present Regius Professcr 
of Hebrew in Oxford! We might, therefore, permit 
this, as well as all his other writings on theBible, to pass 
unnoticed, since, according to his own principles, an 
accurate understanding and consequently a profitable 
application of the Holy Scriptures does not lie at his 
heart, and the deepest stirring of his soul is to another 
end. Only because this gigantic book, which, quite 
apart from its plausible language, is calculated by its 
immense bulk to blind the eyes of the inexperienced, 
Seems on the one hand to have been drawn as if by 
necessity from the author by means of our own science, 
and on the other hand May pass as a last attempt of 
the sort, it appears to us useful to lay more clearly be- 
fore our readers his views and his manner of procedure. 
And in so doing we keep to that which ig essential, and 
at the present time of some importance, so that we may 
hope to say Something useful to the cause of science 
itself.” 


Ewald then enters at great length into the critical 
questions respecting the Book of Dauiel, familiar to 
the students of Dr. Davidson's Introduction and the 
best German works on the subject, and shows that 
Dr. Pusey neither understands the history, nor the 
external or the internal of this book, We must 
quote the concluding part of the review ;— 


“Pusey cannot rightly understand eyen the most 
ancient history of our Book of Daniel, nor what we 
know of it from other sources, for the simple reason that 
it is opposed to his inflexible supposition, but he must 
labour after a violent misinterpretation of it. In vain 
he strains everything in order to escape the conviction 
that the true Daniel, according to strict historical truth, 
must haye lived during the Assyrian Captivity. He 
does not consider that by denying this we only increase 
the presumption and incredulity of those who in our day 
are ready to deny all true history, and make Daniel into 
a purely unhistorical being. As to the most important 
testimony respecting the oldest history of the Book of 
Daniel, he strives in yain to find a reason why it was 
not received into the genuine old Canon of the prophetic 
books of the Old Testament, but only into the third and 
last division of it. He repeats, with all the prolixity 
with which he treats this point, nearly the Opinion of 
Hengstenberg, viz., that the Book was not received into 
the prophetic Canon because Daniel filled no public office 
as prophet of Israel,—an opinion long ago refuted. 
Fortunately the prophetic spirit in Israel was never 
tied to an office, as only those maintain who haye 
no clear conception of its nature and its freedom, 
But if the abolition of the public regency of the 
prophets in the Captivity have any significancy, the 
Book of Ezekiel cannot maintain its position among the 
prophets of the Old Testament. But among the 
prophets of Israel, only the coming of the true word, 
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in whatever form, had any significancy; and in this 
one main point the Daniel of our Book passes as a 
genuine full prophet. In Pusey’s way we cannot under=_ 
stand why this Book was not received into the series of 
prophetical books from the beginning, 


g 3 prevailing 
ings of the Bible itself, of Christianity, and of all 


history. 
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opinion, written in their present 
names they bear. We may read everything of this sort — 
and spirit in the large book which Dr. Pusey has just 

published, if we consider it of i i 


again the original assumption 
into great embarrassment, as j 
times before; but rashly resolute, he obliterates the 
mention of Jaddua from Nehemiah, and refers it back 
to a mere so-called gloss. 

arbitrary, but algo quite i 
here twice in different conn 
derstands the Book of N ehemiah as a whole, can assert 
that we have here a 8o-called gloss which docs not be- 
long toit. Butif the author 


; in a similar spirit with 
this long book and other writings? i 
“Thus he ends with a self-contradiction which could 


For already he has by his headstrong 
procedure, continued for so manly years, done great injury, 
chiefly and most 
circles elsewhere, 


f derstands what is Papal, by 
the latter what is not Papal), Therefore, notwithstand- 
ing his many years’ experience, hs is now quite of 
the same mind as Newman; and, whatever be his 
the Evangelical 
emoluments, 
Church is of strong enough foundation 


f our author, and have been en- 
The present book 
the contest and to 


old and new bosom-friend Ni ewman can look with Satis- 
faction. on the progress of the Papal Church. Under 
these circumstances it may the more unhesitatingly be 


does he yet understand, that learning as whose accuser 
he attempts to disturb all things. May better things 
soon be developed in England ! Beginnings haye 
already been made, but without the most strenuous 
exertion nothing healthy will Spring from them.” 


Tun “ Rrcorp” 


AnD Bisnor CotEyso.—Though 
the Record “ would g0 to prison or the stake rather 
than be identified with Dy, Colenso’s soul-destroying 
heresies,” it considers that the clergy of Natal ought to 
assist him as their bishop until his patent is revoked by 
the Queen. It protests against establishing so danger-: 
ous a precedent as that “ which would enable a Ritual-. 
istic and Romanising prelate like Bishop Gray to ful- 
minate excommunications or depositions at his own will, 
without regard to the previous question of his lawful 

{ authority,” al Line lohe ste 


. 
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veter rose into notice in a particular country and com- 
unity eighteen centuries ago who made these commu-~ 
tions about himself; that he had existed. before his 
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even if wrought in violation of morality and re- 
ligion, is implied; ‘‘a miracle has a natural 
argumentative force,” and even when we know 
‘‘ypon antecedent grounds that the doctrine is 
false, the miracle admits of a secondary explana- 
tion, viz., as a trial of faith !” 

In the second lecture, on the “Order of 
Nature,” we find this argument: That the sun 
will rise to-morrow is only an expectation ; 
if he did not rise there would 3 no contradiction 
or violence to reason; it would only be a contra- 
diction of experience; but it makes no difference 
whether an unlike event is a future or a reported 
past one—ergo, a miracle recorded in the past is 
no violence to reason, it only ‘* comes into collision 
with the expectation of likeness.” On this argu- 
ment the probability of miracles is as uncertain as 
that the sun will rise to-morrow—a strange di- 
lemma for a Bampton lecturer. ~* 

The one special fallacy that runs through all 
Mr. Mozley’s lectures, and destroys their value, is 
the assumption that Revelation or Christianity is 
a theological system, and not a quickening mes- 
sage of love and mercy to the conscience and the 
heart of man. So long as the Church upholds 
doctrines that are mysterious or contradictory, so 
long will exist the necessity of appeals to the 
supernatural. In no other way can an obsolete 
system be maintained. But as the spiritual in 
religion comes to be appreciated, as men are 
brought into a living sympathy with Christ, and 
feel the power of God in their hearts, and make 
His laws the inward rule of theingages: the less 
necessity will there be for relying om Miracle. Mr. 
Mozley seems to have an inkling of this fact in his 
lecture on ‘False Miracles.” He objectsto mira~ 
cles being credentials of a saint, or test of high 
goodness in any way. 

The natural test of character is conduct; or, which 
is the same thing, moral goodness is its own proof and 
evidence. ‘Che man is before us; he reveals himself to 
us not only by his formal acts, but by that whole mani- 
fold expression of himself, conscious and unconscious, in 
act, word, and look, which is synonymous with life. 
The very highest form of goodness is thus a disclosure 
to us which attests itself, and to which miracles are 
wholly extrinsic. .... This whole notion of miracles 
as a test of sanctity was a complete innovation upon 
the Scripture idea. The Bible never represents miracles 
as a tribute to character, but as following a principle of 
use, as means to certain ends. .... The fruits of the 
Spirit always figure as their own witnesses in Scripture, 
superior to all extraordinary gifts, and not requiring 
their attestation. The Christian is described as gifted 
with discernment. There needs no miracle to tell him 
who isa good man and who is not: ‘he that is spiri- 
tual judgeth all things.” 

It is well to part with an author, whom we have 
been criticising, pleasantly ; and the passage last 
quoted ‘proves that Mr. Mozley, like the rest of 
us, is, in spite of his logic or theology, uncon- 
sciously subject to the spirit and influences of his 
times. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss Isa Crara is the editor of the new sixpenny 
Argosy, which is republished in New York by the Messrs. 
Strahan. : 

Tun Natural History Review has come to.anend, It 
was an able advocate of the peculiar views of Mr. 
Darwin. 

Six Jonn Bowrtne is engaged in translating the 
works of the great Hungarian poet, Petofi, of whom he 
gives an interesting account in the current number of 
the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Mr. G. Satmon contributes to the Fortnightly Review 
an examination of the spirit-rappings which, as every 
reader of Southey’s biography knows, terrified the house- 
hold of John Wesley’s father at Epworth Parsonage. 

“Fraser's MAGAzINrE” has an interesting and scho- 
larly historical article on “Sundays, Past and Present, uw 
suggested in part by Mr. Cox's recent work on the Lite- 
rature of the Sabbath Question. 

Tim volume entitled “ Studies in Parliament; a Series 
of Sketches of Living Politicians,” reprinted from the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and which have been attributed to 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave, reveals the name of the author, Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, of the Spectator. The book is just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman and Co, 

Mr, S. Lama, M.P., ina work entitled ‘ Pre-historic 
Remains of Caithness,” describes the findings of remains 
of Prehistoric Man in kists of barrows and in middens 
near Keiss Castle, Caithness. The remains include nine 
skulls and fragments of skulls, with other bones, of one 
skeleton, indeed, the’ greater part; and upon these 
human remains Professor Huxley adds a full report, de- 
scribing them, and founding on them ethnological dis- 
cussion. 

“ MACMILLAN’S MAGAzINE” has an able article, from 
such a point of view as becomes its distinct but liberal 
ecclesiastical sympathies, on “ Dr. Pusey’s Firenicon.” 
The writer concludes emphatically against the proposed 
reconciliation of the Churches on the ground of the dan- 
ger created by ‘a league between three great political 
establishments, all of them infected, and the two largest 
intensely animated by the spirit of persecution.” 

Tue Anthropological Society have resolved upon send- 
ing, at their own expense, a special commissioner to 
Jamaica, to investigate the race peculiarities which have 
been the ultimate causes of the late Negro outbreak. 
Mr. Pritchard, late consul at the Fiji Islands, has ac- 
cepted the appointment. This instance of public spirit 
on the part of the society has been evoked purely by 
scientific enthusiasm. No questions of political expedi- 
ency will be allowed to interfere with the much more 
important considerations which are always involyed in 
any conflict of races. 

‘A pavcuter of Mrs. Mary Howitt has written a 
work entitled “A Year in Sweden with Fredrika 
Bremer,” which Messrs. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder 
will shortly publish, and is the diary of twelve months’ 
daily intercourse with this distinguished and remarkable 
woman, not only in Stockholm, where she formed the 
centre of the literary and philanthropic world, but also 
at Arsta, the home of her youth, and the chosen resi- 
dence of her lastdays. The work also contains pleasant 
and characteristic pictures of life, both in the capital and 
the country, as well as notices: of the most distinguished 
people. 

Oxp usages of modern slang words turn up in unex- 
pected quarters sometimes. Most of us think that the 
word jolly, in the sense of very, extremely, is of recent date ; 
but in a serious theological work of two hundred years 
ago—John Trapp’s “ Commentary on the Old and New 
Testament” (London, 1656-57)—we read :—‘' All was 
jolly quiet at Ephesus before St. Paul came thither.” 
We have heard the same phrase from a schoolboy’s 
mouth, applied to a maiden aunt’s tea-party. ‘Trapp’s 
Commentary is a great favourite of Mr. Spurgeon’s. 

Wr copy the following from the French correspon- 
dence of the Pall Mall Gazette, for our anthropological 
friends to add to their data connected with the negro 
question :—‘‘ Colonel Dubois, the Minister of Hayti at 
Paris, gave a grand reception last week, which was at- 
tended by a considerable number of his countrymen and 
countrywomen. The latter excited especial attention. 
An impassioned French journalist declares that he never 
appreciated the inferiority of the pure white races till 
he saw the pretty Haytiens:—' Quels yeux! quelle viva- 
cité! quelle animation! quelles belles épaules bronzées ! 

“Most reverently do we look upon this murrain | Décidément, YEurope aurait-elle raison de youloir 
among our flocks as a judgment, though not in the| épouser YAmérique?? Mr. Bigelow, the American 
light of a fatalist, who would bow helplessly under “it, | Minister, was present.” 
or of a fanatic, who conceives it has been brought on in} ~ Tym extensive and valuable politico-historical library 
consequence of some irrelevant sin against which he has | of the late Joseph Parkes, Esq., Taxing Master in Chan- 
a personal abhorrence. The God of the human race, | cery, formerly of Birmingham, is about to be sold by 
‘whose are the cattle on a thousand hills,’ governs this | yfessrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. The library 
world by wise and beneficent laws, which are sufficient, | comprises Parliamentary history and statistics ; curious 
when obeyed, to insure the well-being of His creatures. | and rare Tracts of the times of Charles I. and II. ; singular 
The violation of these laws inflicts upon us the penalties | early Trials and interesting Reports; Parliamentary His- 
attached to their transgression, and it is our duty to} tory and Debates; Treatises on Criminal Law, the Peer- 
discover, understand, and obey them. By the public| age, Episcopacy, and Reform ; Tracts on the South-Sea 
prayers which we now make that this plague may be| Gompany, Roundheads, and many other subjects. The ex- 
removed from us,-we hope to have our minds enlarged, | traordinary gathering of books, tracts, and MSS. re- 
so as, in some measure, to comprehend the wisdom of | Jating to the famous Junius controversy, formed by the 
the Creator, and to follow His rules with simple obedi-| deceased gentleman for the purpose of writing a. still 


ence. By this means we may again place ourselves in| farther inquiry into this mystery, will not be sold. They 


Dasmory with the laws which goyern the animal eco-) are to be retained until the projected work is published. 
nomy. 


as, in a state of glory with God; that he was the 
nly-begotten son of God; that the world itself had 
yen made by him; that he had, however, come down 
rom Heaven and assumed the form and nature of man 
or a particular purpose (to make an atonement for the 
ins of the whole world), viz., to be the Lamb of God 
hat taketh away the sins of the world; that he thus 
tood in a mysterious and supernatural relation to the 
yhole of mankind; that through him alone mankind 
iad access to God; that he was the head of an 
nvisible kingdom, into which he should gather all 
the generations of righteous men who had lived in 
the world; that on his departure from hence he 
should return to Heaven to prepare mansions there 
for them; and, lastly, that he should descend again at 
the end of the world to judge the whole human race, 
on which occasion all that were in their graves should 
hear his voice and come forth, they that had done good 
to the resurrection of life, and they that had done evil 
unto the resurrection of damnation,—if this person 
made these assertions about himself—and all that was 
done was to make the assertions—what would be the 
inevitable conclusion of sober reason respecting that 


announcements, which, indeed, unless they are super- 
natural truths, are the wildest delusions. The matter 
and its guarantee are the two parts of a revelation, the 
absence of either of which neutralises and undoes it. 


“This sample of the Bampton Lectures for the 
year of grace 1865 is probably enough for most 
of our readers. Well may the believer in miracles 
ray to be saved from such friends as Mr, Mozley. 
But his method of argument, we apprehend, is the 
ordinary one—to pile up a mass of dogma, in itself 
incredible and unsupported by Scripture, but 
which must be supernatural if not the * wildest 
delusion ;” call it Revelation, and then insist on 
‘ miracles as the necessary complement.” 
Tt is worth while to note the rashness and the 
irreverence of such defenders of the faith as Mr. 
Mozley. Their manner of arguing is this: If 
Christ were not God, then he was an imposter ; if 
the Bible be not verbally inspired, then it is with- 
out authority—mischievous ; and revelation itself 
is a wild delusion, purposeless and abortive, unless 
certain theological propositions, to be accepted on 
their own evidence by ‘no rational being,” are 
guaranteed by miracle! Mr. Mozley reverses 
Locke's dictum, now so generally accepted, that 
the doctrine proves the miracle not the miracle 
the doctrine or revelation. He does not, it is 
evident, believe in the existence of a verifying 
faculty. He supposes that ‘‘the truths which are 
communicated in a revelation might be conveyed 
#o the human mind without a visible miracle, as 
by the secret agency of God’s spirit on the soul; 
‘but what evidence,” he asks, ‘ would there be 
that this revelation made to the soul and con- 
science is true? None; for the process of im- 
parting it being wholly secret, all that the reci- 
pient of it could possibly then know would be that 
he had the idea, that it was in his mind; but that 
the idea was in his mind would not prove in the 
least that it was true.” Surely it isa pity that 
men of a certain mental temperament venture 
npon the discussion of subjects for the due com- 
prehension of which they are as unfit as is a 
lind man to discourse about colour. He very 
summarily sets aside the argument from the in- 
ternal evidence of Christianity by the assumption 
that “the substance of a revelation” (being the 
doctrines of Incarnation and Atonement) ‘lies 
beyond human reason,” and human reason can- 
not, in the nature of the case, prove that which 
js above itself. The proof must come from miracle. 
‘A supernatural fact is the proper proof of a 
supernatural doctrine, while a supernatural doc- 
trine [which he has assumed] is certainly not the 
proper proof of a supernatural fact.” 
To the question—‘' Can a miracle be in all cases 
an immediate, conclusive proof of the doctrine 
for which it is wrought?” Mr. Mozley says 
No; there is a limit to the function of miracle ; 
«it cannot oblige us to accept any doctrine which 
is contrary to our moral nature, or to a funda 
mental principle of religion.” So the moral 
nature after all has some power, though in his 
book the credibility of miracle, its possibility, 


OO 


The eleventh part of the curious series of publica- 
tions entitled Odds and Ends (Edinburgh: Edmon- 
ston and Douglas) contains a valuable Essay on the 
Cattle Plague, by Dr. Lyon Playfair, republished 
from the December number of the North British 
Review. The author wrote it to support the views of 
the majority of the Royal Commission, of which he 
was a member, and he has now made additions, so 
as to bring the information he gives up to the present 
time. We are glad to notice that Dr. Playfair, on 
the high ground of humanity, protests against the 
inhumane mode in which cattle are transported by 
railway and steamer to our great public markets, and 
urges that advantage should be taken of the calamity 
under which we suffer to improve the hygienic con 
dition of the cattle which form so large a part of our 
daily food. ‘The following concluding passage 
breathes the religious spirit of true science :— 
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STRAUSS’S “NEW LIFE OF JESUS.” 


As we have given in full from recent numbers of 
the Athenzum the review of Strauss’s new work as an 
illustration of the prevailing Orthodox view of the 
questions raised by recent Rationalistic criticism, we 
now transfer to our columns from the Examiner a 
scholarly vindication of the right of fall and free 


in iry :— 


“The flippant attack on Dr, Strauss, 
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very image and expression of His will, then it is impos- 
any interruption of the laws, 
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, and wisest, but who most thoroughly stirs them 
their lethargy. They do not praise that address 
which gives the most instruction, but that which 
ports them with the most unwonted fervour. Merit 
| ithem does not consist in the conveyance of profound 
shts, the illustraticn of great principles, the ex- 
sion of sacred and exalting sentiments, the ex- 
on of inviting privileges, the enforcement of 
}-ious duties; but in the contagion of heated feeling, 
in mirroring back to them, in heightened hues and 
3, what they themselves think and feel,—ability in 
ng on their senses by artful sentences, tones, and 
res. Under the influence of this standard of merit 
Jreacher is tempted to present to his audience the 
ar stimulants which are more commonly applicable, 
which degrade while they aimuse, instead of the 
s ones which refine and exalt, but to which only 
ew are at once susceptible. He is tempted to de- 
‘himself to the coarse portrayal of mental pictures 
h generate in the contemplator an effervescent zeal 
going out, instead of devoting himself to the care- 
xposition of those eternal ideas which would kindle 
ictions and desires to last and work with the en- 
mee of our being. . . . .- There are fatal 
etions to regarding this kind of excitement as the 
of preaching. In the first place, it ministers to the 
adation of character in him who practises it. When 
-eacher permits himself to fall in with the popular 
‘ing for excitement, and labours for it as an end, it 
s to debauch his sincerity, his truthfulness of feeling 

manner. It betrays him into exaggerations. 
histry supersedes wisdom, and rant and cant take 
place of studious reasoning. He toils after the most 
stive ideas, instead of the soundest ; the most moving 
ressions, whether correct or incorrect, instead of the 
ole utterance of unperverted facts. He prefers what 
ellmg to what is honest, works himself into gal- 
ized feryors, loses the dignified consecration of truth 
nature, This is an evil in itself, and can- 
fail to be productive of spreading evils in its 
cts. To think more of show than of reality, to 

impression aboye worth, is to be a trickster ; 
when the primal fount of character is thus corrupt, 
the influence sent from it will be corrupting. One 
the most popular preachers in Massachusetts for 
aral years, afforded a striking instance in proof. He 
w thousands to hear him every Sunday, They hung 
f fascinated on his feverish and infectious lips. Hear- 
him several times we made a study of his method. 
\ discourses consisted of a cunning dovetailing of un- 
dited quotations from the most eloquent authors, 
aps of orations and hits of poetry, the obvious law 
selection being neither inherent value nor relevancy, 
; simply adaptedness for impassioned declamation. 
e in a hundred of his hearers was disgusted; the rest 
re delighted, and looked on him with admiration. He 
gs detected in offences not decent to be named, and 
t his parish in disgrace. . . « - We conclude, 


awaken the warmth of momentary emotions in his 
ditors, by spiritual charlatanry, the tricks of the rheto- 
ian, and the elocutionist, fails even when he succeeds, 
fails, that is to say, to do anything worth doing. He 
eg not determine their wills, convince their judgments, 
‘er their hearts, elevate their lives, or improve’ the 
aracteristic spirit that dominates them. He sows 
thing that will bear fruit. He but strikes a note 
ose echo dies with the sound that made it. The 


wandering of so much time, life, and soul. The 
eater the energy, the deeper the loss. The wheel of 
ought rolls in its wasting stream, the upright shaft of 
aling revolves in its idle socket, out of gear with the 
achinery of practical purpose, so that the entire display 
an empty expenditure, not weaving an inch of real 
bric of life. Men ought to go to church, not to feel a 
im excitement, but to gain a solid benefit,—to make 
ogress in the attainment of wisdom, virtue, and piety, 
votion to the best improvement of the faculties of 
‘ir souls and the opportunities of their lives. The 
‘aracteristic end of preaching is personal edification, 
le improyement of character and experience. This 
luliar aim discriminates the sermon from all other 
lerary products, distinguishes the preacher from 

other public speakers. . . . - » - + + The 
remost office of the preacher, in pursuit of his great 
Gd of edification, is to awaken the pious sentiments 
€ his hearers, purify and invigorate the sources of 
motion, smite rocky 
‘ows forth in it. The people have come up to the 
emple of worship and peace,—come from the dust and 


aden world, Now, for a brief respite, 


‘riction. 


ing by double entry. 


tion of the trite alphabet of moral commonplaces, 


yn, on the whole, that the preacher who aims merely | 


sential error and injury of this is, that it is the) 


mind till the spring of devotion | ligation of its nobilities. 


truggle of the week, from the hurly-burly of the care- of duties, , 
they tarry in the | the details of morals and piety, 1 3 
hurch, Surely the preacher will rather seek to soothe and | that these persons are partially right and partially wrong 
itrengthen, than to excite or amuse them. Surely he will in their 
yerceive that the processes of spiritual nutrition are more | one end 
ippropriate for~ them than the processes of spiritual | ject matter and method. 
t In the circumstances under which they assem- | ‘ Nothing 
nle, he cannot expect to meet their deepest wants by edification,’ we should take the broader motto, 
regaling them with an episode from the history of the richest variety of instruction for the sake of the most 
Tews, or with a fragment from a treatise on book-keep- varied and enduring effectiveness of edification. 
It will be obvious to him that | those who think the stress of preaching should be for 
they cannot be truly ministered unto by the presenta-| ever, repent, repent, agonize to avoid hell and secure 
nor by }heaven! we should reply, even on their own ground of 
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intermediately separate the glowing and edifying 
effusions of the church from the entertaining recreations 
of the theatre in one direction, and from the dry 
didactics of the academy in the other. He will endeavour 
to touch their feverish, defiled, and weary hearts with 
the cleansing and cooling thoughts of penitence, God, 
and heaven. He will strike the keys of holy associations 
to call out the sentiments of faith, purity, and reverence. 
Well and happy is it then, both for him and them, if he 
can make the balm of heavenly consolations sink deeply 
into their wounds and sorrows, if he can kindle their 
sensibilities and lift their imaginations by strains of 
lofty fervour. 

“ Tar PREACHER AND THE Brpix.—Another function 
of the preacher, or another province in his work, is the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. His life being set apart 
to theological and the affiliated studies, he ought to be 
better informed on these subjects than his hearers can 
be expected to be. He will accordingly from time to 
time bring forth from his treasury things old and things 
new to explain the abstrusenesses of the Bible and solve 
the perplexities of inquisitive readers. This has become, 
perhaps, the least important of the offices of preaching, 
both because of the less space occupied by the Bible in 
the religious life of modern times and the multiplication 
of good and cheap commentaries, and because that part 
of the Scriptures which is of a practical character, and 
therefore of the most moment, is generally plain to the 
intelligent reader. ‘The obscure passages, for the most 
part, relate to topics not essential to be understood as a 
help in forming the Christian character and leading a 
Christian life. ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ ‘Thou shalt 


love thy neighbour as thyself,’ are statements of all- 


important principles, and they are clear enough. The 
purport of the opening of the seventh sealin the Apo- 
calypse is very mysterious, and of little consequence. 
Still, since the position and authority of the Bible are 
so unparalleled, since there are so many conflicting 
opinions about it,—since minds are often so much 
troubled as to the real drift of certain texts or chapters, 
the real force and value of certain documents, or even 
the true relation of the whole volume to the questions of 
revelation, inspiration, nature, and conscience,—the 
preacher is sometimes called to enter on the criticism of 
these points, and can never be thought to desert his proper 
field of labour when engaged ia such inquiries. Other 
themes may be more entertaining, more instructive, 
more edifying, than the study of a song in the Old 
Testament or the exposition of an epistle in the New. 
Nevertheless it is a part of the preacher’s vocation to do 
that; and when he undertakes it, the hearer ought not 
to shrink from it. If this be the Word of God, its 
meaning and all connected with it must be unspeakably 
important. If it be the mere work of men, then, cer- 
tainly, that ought to be known. And if it be partly 
divine and partly human, just discrimination ought to 
be made. he Biblical documents are historically and 
actually intertangled with almost all our religious insti- 
tutions and experiences. Therefore their real origin, 
contents, office, and authority, the canons of criticism 
applicable to them, the whole range of principles by 
which they are to be accepted and interpreted, ought to 
be thoroughly canvassed and explicitly set forth. An 
immense work of the most vital character remains yet to 
be done in this department. The wholesome and 
adequate doing of it requires —what is rarely found—a 
due union of learning, vigor, boldness, and reverence; 
all of which, in striking combination, have of late been 
exemplified by Colenso.” 

“ Preaching THE TrurH.—Finally, one of the chief 
departments of preaching, one of the most potent in- 
struments or methods of the preacher, is the exhibition 
and enforcement of truth asit appeals to the intellect ; not 
merely the technical truths of morals and religion, but 
any truth affecting the experience and destiny of man. 
On this point difference of opinion exists, though it is 
hard to understand how there can be more than one 
opinion on it. Unquestionably the ablest and freest 
minds, those who have studied the subject longest, and 
most earnestly and widely, are at one in the conviction 
that the core and crown of preaching, the life and soul 
of the pulpit, are the establishment and application of 
truth, the defence and illustration of the moral and 
religious aspects of pure truth, and all truth which can 
be made to edify. Nevertheless there are many who 
hold that it is foreign to the vocation of the preacher to 
discuss any of the great speculative questions of truth, 
and educate the reason up to the consciousness and ob- 
They declare that this falls 
within the range of academic work ; that the ouly legi- 
timate business of preaching is the direct inculcation 
urging upon the people with endless iteration 
It seems to us very clear 


position: right inrigidly limiting the preacher to 
; wrong in refusing him unlimited freedom of sub- 
Instead of their narrow motto, 
for instruction in the church, everything for 
‘The 


To 


the abstract technicalities of any branch of science or | expediency and effect, that such preaching is a weari- 


| philosophy. He will remember the differences that] someness 


that neither clergy not laity can always bear. 
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Its repetitions become stale, flat, and unprofitable. The 
wielding of its weapons turns to an edgeless beating of 
the air; and nearly all, if they honestly confessed the 
facts, would own themselves sick of it.. This style of 
address undoubtedly may have its subordinate place and 
use, and sometimes be highly effective; but to make it 
exclusive, and to denounce all other modes as out of 
their sphere in the sacred desk, is a mistake,—an ex- 
tremely unfortunate mistake for all concerned. Our 
proposition is, that one of the most legitimate and use~ 
ful aims of preaching is the recommendation of truth to 
the intellect, the enforcement of any nutritious truth in 
its spiritual bearings. aa Let such ques- 
tions as the moral and religious lessons of history, the 
moral and religious aspects of physical science, the lead- 
ing phenomena of the age, with the duties they impose, 
the abuses of society, the possibilites of reform, the 
original data and implications of natural theology, the 
structure and functions of human nature or the princi- 
ples of psychology, the types of character, the ideals of 


| men, the uses of poetry and philosophy as consolers and 


strengthenersof humanity,—let such subjects as the fore- 
going be handled by the clergy with independent inves- 
tigation and honest avowal,—that is, include in jtheir 
province the whole realm of truth addressed to the 
intellect, founding consistent morals and piety on as 
solid _and rational a basis as that which supports 
chemistry or physiology, and unexampled results of good 
would follow. Preaching would then be a healthy organ 
for the education of the whole character of man for 
time and for eternity. It would then be respectable in 
the criticising judgments of all, interesting to the docile 
minds of all inspiring to the responsive hearts of all, a 
corrective and strengthening guidance to the open con- 
sciences of all,—-so far as it is possible to bring them 
within its sphere of influence.” 

“ Sensation Preacuixc.—The Church has become a 
theatre, the pulpit sunk to the level of the stage, and 
the most successful preacher, like the most successful 
player, is the one who draws the fullest houses! Now 
we hold this displacing or overlaying of the character- 
istics of the Church with the characteristics of the 
theatre to be a shocking profanation. The remedy 
for it is a movement in the other direction, the 
transfusion of the true characteristics of the Church 
with the best characteristics of the Academy, still 
keeping conspicuously on all that it does the great 
moral stamps of authority and edification. So far 
aS with the altering age the pulpit alters from its 
old function, let it tend to becone the stand of a teacher 
and leader rather than the exhibiting platform of an 
actor. So it is infinitely better that the relation of the 
pews and the attitude of their occupants should tend 
towards the busy forms of the school-room than towards 
an amphitheatre of gaping gazers. . . . . The 
pulpit must not cater to the foolish desire of men to be 
tickled without exertion and without result. It must 
confess that reflection and study are as good as repent- 
ance and worship; intelligent insight and resolve, as 
profitable and beautiful as regret-and aspiration. Re- 
ligion is not one act, but the right spirit of all acts. 
When the preacher acquires the same substantiality and 
authority of teaching which the professor of the natural 
sciences has,—when he imparts as much important truth 
with reference to edification, and imparts it with as 
much originality and weight, as the masters of science 
do, with reference to instruction,—he will have a right 
to expect his congregation to hurry to his sermons with 
something of the enthusiam with which companies of 
students of natural history hurried to the lectures of St. 
Hilaire and Cuvier, and still hurry to those of Darwin 
and Agassiz. The hope of increased attraction and 
efficacy for the pulpit lies in making its instructions 
sounder, richer, more profoundly practical ; and in per- 
suading the laity to an earnest personal co-operation 
with it. Without this latter element very little can be 
done. It is the presence or the absence of personal ap- 
plication that makes or mars every (blessed opportunity 
and influence for mortals. Because they make no earnest 
effort to see the truth of God, and to feel their own 
privileges and duties, multitude of men remain cold and 
careless amidst the tremendous accumulation of agencies 
intended to quicken them into deep and enduring con- 
sciousness,—the circulating goblet, dance, and dirge, 
the sable train of disappointments, the golden round of 
successes, the strange gleam of rising and setting suns, 
the circles of loye and home, the buds and birds of spring, 
the falling leaves of autumn, the incessant activity of 
death in every path of being, and the glittering march of 
worlds and silent waiting of eternity around all. The 
mission of eloquence in the pulpit is to pierce this torpid 
indifference, and inspire men with an interest in their 
destiny and its concomitants. Then the mission of in- 
struction is to nourish and guide this newly awakened 
interest, and make it self-sustaining and self-directing. 
Eloquence is good for nothing as food, though it may be 
useful when given asa tonic to edge appetite for the 
bread of life. The pulpit will always have this ad- 
vantage over literature,--that no book, in power to 
attract and interest the careless and superficial, can rival 
the stimulus and contagion of a rich, energetic per- 
sonality illuminated all over with spiritual signals of its 
states. Literature will always have this advantage over 
the pulpit,—that no speaker, in power to instruct the 
earnest and profound, can rival the systematic treatise 
wherein the greatest masters of a given subject have 
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i its truths in complete order, and to which the 
Sie ae devote his best moods at will. ‘The text- 
book, however, will be least formidable as a rival of the 
speaker, when the speaker has as thoroughly system- 
atized a knowledge as that the book contains, with the 
addition of a living inspiration. In listening to an elo- 
quent speaker on a subject about which we are in- 
different, we enjoy the passive reception of his action; 
in studying a subject in which we are interested, we en- 
joy the positive application to it of our own action. The 
effects of the former are transient ; of the latter, enduring. 
The frivolous prefer that, the earnest choose this 
But the co-operation of both is best of all,” 


The Patriot has a leading article on “ Guizot and 
the Reformed Church of France,” the greater part of 
which we subjoin, as an illustration of the orthodox 
view of the controversy to which the attention of our 
readers has lately been so largely directed :— 


“Before this last election is forgotten, let us record 
some of the facts which it has brought to light, and 
some of the lessons whichit suggests. The universal in- 
terest with which the election was regarded shows the 
eminent position which M. Guizot has attained in the 
great European commonwealth, and, further, the graye 
nature of the interests involved. The struggle was one 
of principles. Scriptural Christianity was assailed 
in the person of M. Guizot. It was an attempt on 
the part of the Rationalistic party to oust from the 
councils of the Church in which he had for half a cen- 
tury held so prominent a place, aman whose ‘ Medita- 
tions on Christianity’ prove him to be an able and 
stanch defender of the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, 
and to replace him by one who, as President of the Li- 
beral Union, would makeit his great aim to banish from 
the Church the old Huguenot faith, and to secure the 
appointment of Rationalistic thinkers and preachers, 
such as M. Ath. Coquerel, jils, and men of his 
school, No efforts were spared to secure this end. 
All the machinery of the Liberal Union was set 
in motion to obtain a majority for its President, 
M. Guizot’s past career as a statesman and a Protes- 
tant was violently assailed and grossly misrepresented 
in pamphlets, several of which were issued on the 
very eve of the election. One of the worst was from 
the pen of a former editor of the Paris Charivari. 
Some of the charges made were too absurd to injure 
any but those who made them. Opportunity was 
afforded of showing how great were the services which 
M. Guizot has from time to time rendered to the Pro- 
testant cause and to his country in general. There 
are, of course, many in France who do not re- 
gard M. Guizot as a politician with any favour, and 
upon such the revived memory of political feuds may 
have had some influence in leading them to refuse to 
vote for his re-election. Perhaps, too, he may haye 
spoken too strongly of the necessity of the temporal 
power in order to the maintenance of the Papacy; but 
the Liberal party, as they style themselyes, should be 
silent ona matter of this kind, when, as is well known, 
one of their principal men, M. Ath. Coquerel, gaye his 
vote for the expedition against Rome in 1849. Even 
some of the daily papers, who had been loud in their 
advocacy of liberty of conscience, as involved, according 
to them, in the struggle of January, could not under- 
stand why the Protestants of Paris should hesitate to 
restore so illustrious a man as M. Guizot to his seat in 
the Councils of the Reformed Church. 

“When the day of trial came M. Gnizot was found 
to have received only nine votes more than his Opponent. 
Does this narrow majority show the relative strength of 
the two parties in the Church? We think not, In a 
Church where almost every one who chooses to apply 
for it may have a vote, there are sure to be very many 
electors having little more than the inherited name of 
Protestants, and who are easily persuaded into thinking 
that liberal notions must be better than conservative ones 
both in religion and polities ; even such liberal opinions 
in religion as are professed by the Liberal party in the 
Reformed Church of France. We believe that many of 
the votes given against M. Guizot were given by 
men of this class, who would not haye troubled them- 
selves to vote at all but for the great pressure put upon 
them. What possible difference could it make to them, 
whether the preaching in the pulpits of the Reformed 
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lectors. Hence we do not regard the elections of | 
Tae and March as indicative of the real strength of GDorre Sponvdence, 
the two parties in the Church. : i - 

“But we do regard these elections as showing the WORKING MEN'S CLUBS 
vicious nature of the principle according to which * 


the Reformed Church is constituted. The Church 
exists on the basis of a Concordat made by the First 

Consul, and only slightly modified by the present Go- 
vernment. This Concordat contains no profession of 
belief, and forbids the official promulgation of any 
| without the sanction of Government. Consequently 
no adhesion to any set of doctrines can be Te- 
quired of those who seek the privilege of voting, 
No attempt can be made to exclude from the 
electoral roll those who may have lost all faith in 
the Christian religion, provided they call themselves 
Protestants, and satisfy the requirements of the law as 
regards residence and age. In a Church thus consti- 
tuted it is vain to hope for the triumph of truth. We 
rejoice, of course, in the actual results of the late elec- 
tions, and in the decided stand which the Paris Con- 
sistory is making on behalf of evangelical truth. We 
trust they will persevere in spite of the virulent opposi- 
tion with which they have to contend. 

“We think, too, that the cause of religious liberty is 
much safer in their hands than in those of the Liberal 
party. They are, to a large extent, the advocates of 
autonomy in Church-government. 'They are seeking to 
obtain the right of holding synods, and in this are 
opposed by the Liberals. They seek to retain for the 
Church the right of framing for itself rules and bye-laws 
for the maintenance of order, and of something like dis-. 
cipline. In this, too, they are opposed by the Liberals, 
who would put everything into the hands of the Govern- 
ment; or, what amounts to the same thing, into the 
hands of a Central Council, the members of which 
should all be chosen by the Government. 

“At the same time the position of the orthodox party 
appears to us an essentially unsound one. They can 
only move within a circle of limited extent, and rigidly 
defined by the State. The principle of comprehension 
lies at the basis of the Concordat, and, although parties 
were not so divided when that was framed, yet there is 
nothing in its provisions to enable the orthodox, who 
happen to be in the majority, to rectify the frightful 
disorders which prevail. Now and then an opportunity 
oceurs of preventing the appointment of a pasteur suf 
fragan of decidedly heterodox sentiments. But this is a 
very insufficient counteractive. Liberty of action, com- 
bined with an ardent attachment to evangelical truth, is 
the only remedy at all fitted for so anomalous a condition | 
of affairs; but this can never be enjoyed by those who 
cling to State Churches. Our brethren in the Reformed 
Church have our hearty sympathy in their painful posi- 
tion, but we trust that the time is not far distant when 
they will take up the cry now resounding in various 
parts of Christendom—Free Churches in a Free State !” 
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‘Shall I not take mine ease in mine club og 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The interesting account of the Leed’s Worl 
ing Men’s Club, given in your “ Correspondence” 
last week, must have rejoiced all the hearts of you 
readers who are sincere well-wishers and would-b 
practical benefactors of the laborious many. Th 
noble effort there bein : 


institution, There are, probably, however, many wh 
would gladly enough co-operate ina like movement, bu 
who havenotthe means to exactly imitate Mr, Lupton‘ 
single-handed munificence. Having myself taken 
prominent part in the establishment and practic’ 
working of our Rotherham Working Men’s Club, o 
smaller pretensions, and based on considerably mo 
co-operative—not to say democratic—principles tha 
Mr. Lupton’s at Leeds, I would venture, on th 
strength of the cheering success which has attended 


in the footsteps of the “ Poor Man’s Friend,” It 
desirable, also, that the subject should be illu 


every tow 
can produce its Mr. Lupton; but it cannot, I think 
be gainsaid that every town, village, and parish 
might and ought to. have one or more of thes 
new institutions. I say new advisedly, becausi 
no general public movement of this character ha 
hitherto been attempted. Tf, therefore, mechanic 
and like institutes have repeatedly failed in most o 
our towns, it is not to be inferred with a « Q. E. D 
flourish that this new enterprise will surely come 
to the same discouraging finale. And those indi vi 
duals who are wont to be so very strong on the folly o 
any attempt to raise the great mass of our operatives 
above beer, stupidity, and dirt, may ere long finé 
themselves forced to question even their own wisdom 
“Time proves all things,” as we all know, and if iti 
too early yet to speak with perfect confidence of th 
future of these clubs, still I submit there are ver 


ganisations: which have fallen under the scythe 0} 
Father Time. I rest my confidence mainly 
on one fast—recognised as the corner stone 
our Rotherham Club—that the working man’s 
club is not something got up for the workin 
men, but by the working men. Because Meche 
nics’ Institutions, Atheneums, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and other similar institutions, got up 
ostensibly for the mechanics and others, have sadl 
collapsed in so many towns, it does not follow that 
differently constituted organisation, having like objecig 
in view, may not succeed, Though working men have 
kept themselves aloof from literary institutes, which 
have been patronised and managed, and partly used, 
for convenience, by the middle and upper classes, 
remains to be seen, before it is to be taken for granted 
whether they will fail to Support an institution like 
the club, which the working man can lock upon ag 
his own, call his own, manage as his own, and use ag 
his own. The English workman has his own pride 
and his own reasons for indulging it, too, on particu 
lar occasions, though he may perhaps keep them to 
himself. Those who smile at this remark may safel 
excuse themselves from ever attempting to be bene. 


Tux Norwicu Cuurcn Conaress—The Guardian 
announces the following arrangements for the Church 
Congress at Norwich:—‘ It has been settled that the 
Congress shall be held on the Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday in the first week in October. The Holy Com- 
munion is to be administered at the Cathedral on Tucs- 
day morning. The morning service, with a sermon by 
the Archbishop of York, is to take place at eleven, The 
first meeting of Congress will be held in St. Andrew's 
Hall, at two o'clock. The following have been selected 
as the five principal subjects of discussion: 1. Education 
in its Relations to the State. 2. The Final Court of 
Appeal. 3, Cathedrals and Capitular Bodies, and the 
means of increasing their usefulness. 4. The Spirit in 
which Biblical Study ought in the present day to 
be prosecuted. 5. Church Music. Six subjects are to 
be considered in sections: 1. The duty of the Church to 
our home population. 2. The duty of the Church to 
foreign Christians. 3. The division of sees in England 
and Wales. 4. The duty of the Church to the heathen, 
5. The Irish Church. 6. Preaching, On Wednesday 
evening there is to a general conversazione in St. An- 
drew’s Hall. On Wednesday and Thursday evenings the 
service at the Cathedral will be at nine o’clock, to suit 
the convenience of those who wish to attend the meetings 
of Congress. The Holy Communion will, it is expected, 
be celebrated at eight o’clock in several of the parish 
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good. In his own house he reigns as much 


Church is orthodox or latitudinarian? If in some large 
town in England all the male inhabitants of a certain 
age, except those connected with Dissenting chapels, 
were called upon to choose either an Evangelical minis- 
ter or one of the Colenso school, there would be some 
prospect of seeing the large number of what we ma. 
term the worldly electors—men who take interest 
in religious matters only at certain crises—rang-, 
ing themselyes on the side of evangelical truth 
thanks to the general current of feeling pervading 
Society in reference to Bible truths: In France it is 
otherwise. The leaven of scepticism has penetrated far 
and wide among all classes, The truths of the Bible 
have but a very slight hold on the mass of the people. 
Lamentable ignorance prevails, even among the Pro- 
testant community, as to the real nature of Christianity, 
There is every reason, moreover, to believe that some of 
the votes adverse to M. Gnizot were given from political 
* motives. The partisans of M, Barbezat succeeded only 
too well in throwing dust in the eyes of some of the 


churches. On the Friday morning the Bishiop of Oxford 
has been invited to preach at the Cathedral for the ‘ five 
societies.’ If his lordship assents, the session of the 
Congress will be virtually lengthened by half a day, as 
few would leaye Norwich without listening to an illus- 
tration of the subject of ‘ Preaching’ from the first 
preacher of the English Church.” 


Cuaren Trusr Dreps.—The Baptist Magazine, in 
an article from the pen of Mr. S. R. Pattison, has come 
forward to advocate open and unrestricted deeds, Tt 
recommends that the property should be entrusted to 
“that institution to which God has entrusted the mani- 
festation of His truth,” and that the first conveyance 
should be to the Church of Christ at the place designed, 
and that the Church should be an incorporation for the 
purpose of holding and transmitting such property. The 
effect of this, of course, would be to place the property 
eur under the control of the Ckurch for the time 

eing, 


monarch as the sovereign in her palace, or the gen 
tleman in his mansion, It is his own—his castle, 
though it may contain but eight white-washed walls, 
He then cherishes his feelings of personal freedom 
and social enjoyment when no one can interfere with 
his rights and privileges. Now, when the working 
man leaves his home, and at the threshold of o 
Literary Institutes is asked to smother these most 
cherished feelings, which some people of the Dun- 
dreary stamp never can understand, is it to be won- 
dered at if he should consider himself insulted by his 
Own name in the “ Mechanics,” and prefer to spend 
his leisure in the « public” across the way, where he 
is subjected to no such irksome restraints? Wh 
the jolly knight of old so much gloried in—“ ease in 
mine inn ”—the millions can equally well apprecis 
without the aid of gilded spurs. And if the liter 
ture of the bar-parlour is not so extensive or select 
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namen, who care for none of your doctrines and —neither sooner nor later than between the fifteenth 
yertheless get on remarkably well, with that detest- | and twentieth years of his reign—an unknown priest 
e rabble of Jewish tribes, insignificant in numbers | of Juda composed from the above and other sources 
J living in a corner of the earth scarcely bigger | the Book of Origins, For the kingdom of Israel a cer- 
in Wales.” The argument that the truth of anjtain prophet, using another set of materials, com. 
inion depends upon the numbers of the population | posed, a hundred years later, a like history, though 
lich holds it, and upon the quantity of square miles in much simpler style. A century later a fresh his- 
er which they are spread, is certainly unsatisfac- | tory was written in Israel, from which, added to all 
'y; but the imagination is undoubtedly influenced | the books just named, a prophet of Juda extracted an 
such a statement, and is apt to outrun the logical epitome of Hebrew history, substituting in certain 
sulty. Indeed, this tendency illustrates one valu- | plaves the name of Jehovah where his authorities had 
le result of the negative policy of the eighteenth | written that Elohim. This new work was nearly, 
ntury. It was at least so far useful, as by a neces- though not quite, identical with our Genesis, Exodus, 
ry reaction it made the orthodox believers wider in | Leviticus, Numbers, Joshua. Deuteronomy was 
eirsympathies, and rendered it impossible for them written in Egypt in the second half of the reign of 

scatter damnation with the old bigoted zeal. | Manasseh by a Jewish refugee, and was added to the 
‘hen the world is regarded as consisting substah- | volume of the prophet of Juda by a fresh editor, who 
lly of true believers, with just a little fringe of in- |improved the whole with several interpolations, im- 
lels outside, it is easy to pass upon these last a| provements, and rearrangements of his own. All 
ntence of any degree of severity. In proportion | these editorial cycles and epicycles are laid down by 
| a truer conception becomes familiar, the necessity | wald with solemn assurance and precision. He 
' taking a wider view and recognising the good | gives them, not as empirical facts, but as. positive, 
hich may exist amongst the most corrupt forms of | well-ascertained results. He speaks of all these im- 
lief becomes manifest, and a more liberal and com- | aginary works as if they lay on the table before him ; 


‘ehensive sentiment is generated. 


EWALD’S “HISTORY OF ISRAEL.” 
(Erom the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


Some of our readers may be unaware that the 
arned professor who occasionally tires the temper 


he praises or chides their ideas and their style, and 
quotes the Book of Origins as if it had a separate, re- 
cognised existence, penning a grand panegyric on its 
author, whose crystalline, graphic style is unsurpassed 
in the most brilliant paragraphs of Herodotus and 
Livy. 

These views are developed by Ewald in the first 


id upsets the gravity of the Prussian Landtag with | volume of his Hebrew history. It may be safely said 
itbursts of angry Biblical interpellation is one of | that no theologian of eminence in Germany, France, 
ie first Semitic scholars of the age, being for his | or Kngland accepts them. Rationalist and orthodox 
febrew learning a rival of Buxtorf and Lightfoot, | critics concur in rejecting them as a tissue of unwar- 
hd having besides written a voluminous history of| rantable guesses and assumptions. There is no doubt 
jrael based on a critical system of his own. -That| that Ewald’s literary popularity, the infirmities of his 
@ aspires some day to call his Hanoverian country- | controversial temper, the personal and political war 
len and their Hessian neighbours to their tents, as|(the latter on the reactionary side) which he has 
heba invoked the tribes at Gilgal against Saul;} waged in the-notes and prefaces of his history, have 
iat he has cursed King William almost as Shimei | intensified the opposition to Ewald’s doctrines. Ne- 
arsed David—these things do not concern us here. | yertheless that opposition, with the odium theologicum 
lis Jewish history, however, has attracted so much | which has followed it, has, at bottom, rested on cri- 
ttention as to deserve special notice at our hands. | tical conviction. A history whose starting point is a 
‘hat history includes and rests on Ewald’s special | network of assumptions respecting the documents 
ppreciation of the seemingly composite authorship | from which the history is composed cannot be called 
f the Hebrew records. In the last century,|an authoritative work. Ewald’s style—his uncouth, 
istrue, a Belgian physician, suggested that the | structureless sentences have been marvellously trans- 
lternative use of the words Elohim and Je-| muted by Mr. Martineau into very readable English 
lovah in Genesis and Exodus, indicated the ex- | —is of itself sufficient ground for disallowing him a 
stence in that work of two separate series of | high place as an historian. Of the writers of history 
loeuments. Fichorn developed this idea, which | whom the world has agreed to call great, some have 
n other shapes had already occutred to R. Simon, | doubtless failed in artistic perfection. Neither Thucy- 
Spinoza, with some of the early Fathers and | dides,nor Tacitus, nor(insome of his works, at least) our 
3mostic heretics. Vater extended the principle to the | own Carlyle, can be quoted as patterns of rhetorical and 
‘est of the Pentateuch, while Stihlin upset it alto- | syntactical finish. Butthey have possessed ina high, al- 
sether, and replaced it by a more elaborate edifice of ‘| most in an unapproached degree, that power of direct 
ris own, which allowed unlimited scope for the play | presentation which invests names of places with reality 
of free conjecture and subjective critical sentiment. | and names of men with life. In Ewald’s book the facts 
[here were, he said, in many of the so-called Jeho.| are duly narrated, but, somehow or other, they do 
vistic passages minute peculiarities of vocabulary and | not read as narrative. His Abraham and his Joshua 
style which characterised the Elohistic document | are something like algebraical expressions; his Gilgal 
likewise, whence he inferred that the classification of | and his Jerico are mere places on the Map of Pales- 
shapters and texts according to the sacred name em-|tine. Looking to these defects, and to the funda- 
ployed was an entire delusion, In accordance with | mental obliquity of his critical method, we cannot 
this system, De Wette proceeded to reconstruct what | fail to marvel at the strong superlatives with which 
he called the Hlohistic document, which, as expanded | Dean Stanley has honoured Ewald in the preface to 
by his sagacity, absorbed almost the whole of the first | the first series of lectures on the history of the 
four books of the Pentateuch, leaving only a few pas-| Jewish Church. Admitting that the critical analysis 
gages as Jehovistic material. The Elohistic docu-| above stated “savours of arbitrary dogmatism,” he 
ment, he alleged, or rather asserted, was written | nevertheless names Ewald as having done for Judea 
under the Kings. Tt was taken in hand by a writer| what Wolf and Niebubr did for Rome. Read not 
who lived before the reign of Hezekiah, augmented by | only in its lines but also between them, the Dean of 
afew Jehovistic traditions which he found current, | Westminster’s eulogy is strangely emphatic. In his 
and edited as a new work. This analysis does not | sentences we find the antipodes of the half-stifled 
apply to Deuteronomy, which was an independent | contempt with which Dean Milman dismissed the 
composition of the reign of Josias. The Deuterono-| pretensions of Dean Stanley’s favourite. Perhaps it 


he 
i 
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mist, being in possession of the manuscript of the 
previous editor, embodied parts of it in his own new 
book, transported the last eleven verses of Numbers 
to the end of Deuteronomy, and finally reissued the 
whole as the single five-volumed Pentateuch. 
{ Thus far we have two different systems — the 
first, which has been called the “Documentary,” as 
advanced by Astrue and Eichorn, in favour of a 
‘simple juxtaposition of documents, after the fashion 
/ of a Diatessaron or Hexapla; the second, or “ Sup- 
plementary,” represented by Siihliny De Wette, and 


‘Bleek, in favour of a process of general editing.| The one system excludes the other, 


is to the force of the rule of contraries—the rule 
under which acids like alkalies, under which Byron 
adored Pope—that we should ascribe Dean Stanley’s 
admiration for Ewald. We see many reasons why 
the Dean might have refused to bow the knee in this 
German house of Rimmon. For instance, the Dean 
has surpassed himself in his contrast of Abraham 
and Jacob, in his characteristics or Esau and Jacob, 
and all the lines of his graphic portraiture stream, so to 


delineations of the Patriarchs is false as well as feeble. 
Dean Stanley 


speak, into a focus beside the light of which Kwald’s: 


| Ewald’s hypothesis, known as that of the “ Crystal- | approaches the history of Abraham or Deborah much 
| lization,” is a development of the “Supplementary” |as Gibbon approached the history of Zenobia or 
‘system, The Hebrews, he says, had possessed cer- Julian—uncertain, that is, whether all the recorded 
tain ancient books, of which those of the Wars of] details be true, but nevertheless recognising in those 
Jehovah, of the Just, cf the Victory over the Amale- | details the hand of a writer whose intentions were 

‘kites, are named the Old Testament. Ho adds, eon-| objective and narratory; while Ewald, granting that 
‘| jecturally, a biography of Moses and a book of the | persons answering to the Biblical heroes did actually 
Alliances of the Patriarchs, giving arbitrary guesses | walk the earth, insists that their characters, as deve- 
‘at the contents of all the five. In the time of Solomon | loped in the Book of Origins, have been arbitrarily 
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suited toa series of typical ideals, in exemplification 
and illustration of which the Hebrew Herodotus or 
his predecessors deliberately invented most or many 
of those life-like personal facts which for English 
readers—to none more than to Dean Stanley—give 
the Biblical record so high a human interest and 
spiritual value. With a certain Rabbinical ingenuity, 
with a perversity of fanciful explanation worthy of 
Philo or Papias, he argues that the Patriarchal group ~ 
is so presented as to suggest and illustrate seven 
forms of personal character and relationship. Thus, 
Eliezer, the chief servant of Abraham, is fitted out 
with certain characteristics in order that he may 
properly express the notion of stewardship, and be 
adequate to the Hebrew conception of that function, 
So, Deborah represents abstract nurseship; the story 
of Sarah and Hagar the relations of mistress and 
maid; Abraham is fitted out with an apparatus of 
attributes calculated to make him prefigure energetic 
activity ; Isaac is the man who takes life with a 
serene, Goethe-like, enjoying temper; Jacob is the 
successful wrestler with difficulties ; Isaac is the model 
child, presenting again with Rebekah the notion of 
wedlock, All these personages have their analogues 
in profane story—Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob an- 
swering to Agamemnon, Achilles, and Ulysses, to 
Ascanius, Aineas, and Anchises, and also to the 
Latin triad, Romulus, Remus, and Numa. Eliezer 
is Mercury, while Deborah does duty for Dido’s Anna 
in the Aneid. From the same hint Ewald argues 
that the story of the rape of Dinah is an exposition, 
with forged historical details, of the fact that the 
people of Israel effected a fusion with the Sheche- 
mites, Applying his principle to the New Testament, 
Ewald treats the narrative of the raising of Lazarus 
asan attempt to transfer to concrete shape the general 
notion of Christ’s quickening power. With the reli- 
gious consequences of such a system we are not here 
concerned. The question is one of science, and to 
science critical vagaries like Hwald’s do not belong. 
His theory of the patriarchal history is a mere mule 
between the old device of type explanation and that 
notion of “tendency-writing” on account of which 
Ewald himself so coarsely reviled Baur of Tubingen. 
The Dean of Westminster, following Arnold, over- 
flows with comparisons of ancient and modern his- 
tory. Ewald likewise delights in historic illustra- 
tion; but whereas the Englishman, in his Jewish 
History at least, is constantly and minutely accurate, 
the German draws his bow at a venture, trusting to 
a memory which is not accurate or which has never 
been fully stored. For instance, he calls the return 
of Israel from Egypt into Canaan the last link of 
a chain of migrations, “like the movement of the 
Franks in relation to those of the other German 
tribes.” But between the cases compared there is, 
as regards Ewald’s purpose, no likeness at all. The 
Franks were driven to and across the Rhine by cir- 
cumstances of pressure external to their own wills. 
The Israelites left their dwelling-place, Egypt, for 
reasons personal to themselves, and went to Canaan 
because, as Ewald himself shows, the Land of Pro- 
mise was the land of their Semitic ancestry. He like- 
wise compares the successes of the ill-armed Hebrews 
against the well-greaved Canaanites with the resist- 
ance of the ill-armed Ditmarshers against their in- 
yaders. The parallel shows that Ewald had forgotten 
the facts of the invasions to which he refers; for it 
happens that the men of Ditmarsh were about as 
well armed as the Danes and Holsteiners; the great 
defeat, for instance, of King Hans of Denmark having 
been chiefly owing to the fire of the Ditmarchers’ 
artillery, Such instances might be multiplied; but 
we are well aware that the tendency of the day is 
to whitewash any amount of inaccuracy on the plea 
that an historian may advantageously generalise 
from facts of which he is ignorant. Owing to 
this temper, such gigantic blunderers as Sw Ar- 
chibald Alison have had their sins against fact con- 
doned, so that it is perhaps waste of time to remark 
that Ewald bristles with grand generalisations to which 
any one of fair education and memory can suggest 
exceptions. He says, for instance, in general terms, 
that conquerors who try to “ maintain their ascen- 
dency by military and satrap governments are flung 
off in any national convulsion, like caterpillars from 
a tree shaken by the wind.” We should like to know 
how many instances of the process so described 
Ewald could furnish. Of massacres of St. Brice, 
Sicilian Vespers, Masaniello, and Delhi revolts his- 
tory is full, but in not one of these have military or 
satrap governments been subjected to the caterpillar 
process. Cases like that of the Belgian revolution of 
of 1830 are not analogous, for no conflict had pre- 
viously occurred, and the Dutch rule was neither 
satrapial nor military. Ewald also says that a na- 
tion “ sinking deeper and deeper into a slough of dis- 
cord and moral perversity must fall before a people 
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| or that any power or virtue, natural or supernatural, | + 
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roused to a higher life by the newly wakened energy of 
unanimous trust in Divine power.” 
succumb such a nation must, “as we see in the case 
of many a nation of modern Europe,” Six years 
ago Denmark succumbed to Austria and Prussia. 
Would Ewald say that this result was owing to the 
slough into which they had fallen and to “the higher 
life” prevailing at Vienna and Berlin? In 1866 the 
Prussians beat the Austrians, Bavarians, and Wur- 
tembergers. Was this because Count Bismark had 
awakened to trust in Divine power? And was Aus- 
tria, which two years previously had exhibited signs 
- of the “ higher life” in the Danish Duchies, now de- 
pressed into Canaanitish wickedness in company with 
the morally perverse people of Munich, Stuttgart, and 
Frankfort? To these questions, if we answered 
“ Yes,” the deputy Ewald would interrupt us with an 


indigpant negative. 
(eee 


—=>S ——ae 
In the very valuable chapters on the Lord’s/t 
Supper Dr. Jacob traces in like manner the pro- 
gress of corruption and the superstitious abuse of 
this simple and beautiful rite :—‘ In its original in- 
stitution, the most simple of all religious ordinances, 
it became in the handsof men a mostawtul mystery. 
In its Apostolic use, a pledge of soundness in the 
faith, it was made in the hands of men an example 
of gross superstition and idolatry. In its divine 
intentions, a bond of brotherly love and mutual 
kindness, it was changed in the hands of men into 
an occasion of the most cruel persecution.” Incon- 
sidering the Apostolic use and administration of 
this ordinance Dr. Jacob sums up the following 
conclusions ;— 


In the Sacred Record :—. 

1, There“is not the slightest intimation that the | 
validity of the Sacrament depended upon any minis- | 
terial power or act; or that any Christian minister 
had the power of conferring sacramental grace, 
through his administration of it, Indeed, the analogy | 
of the Jewish Passover, which this ordinance closely 
followed, will suggest that any Christian might pre- 
side at the Lord’s Table, although after a time, asa ¢ 
matter of order, it would naturally devolve upon a t+ 
presbyter to conduct this as well as the other reli-| q 
gious services, i 

2, There is not the slightest intimation that any t 
change whatever was effected in the bread and wine, | ]jj 


was infused into them. They are not even said to |b 
be “ consecrated,” but only to have a blessing or 
thanksgiving offered over them. al 
3. There is not the slightest intimation that our 
Lord Jesus Christ is in any sense present in, or 2m 
conjunction uth, the consecrated elements; or that 
his presence in the belieyer’s heart at this service is 
different in kind from his presence in him at prayer, | 
or in any other spiritual communion. i 
4. There is not the slightost intimation, 
Lord's Supper is a sacrifice, or tha acr: ntal 
elements are offered on an altar by Be eenecich { 
ciety, at the Architectural Gallery, Conduit-street. A’ 
Paper was read by Miss Wallington, a contributor to 
the Victoria Magazine, upon women as they are sup- 
posed to be and women as they are. The lady 
cleverly argued that the false position in which wo. 
men are often placed is due to the falso ideas which 
men entertain respecting their position, and the so- 
called regulations of society. She insisted that girls, 
like boys, should be trained to useful occupations, 
and that the theory that men were the natural and 
sole bread winners for women was unsound. After 
some remarks from Mrs. Inglis, Mrs. Horace St, 
John, and others, Miss Faithfull, as director of the 
society, welcomed the distinguished Hindoo, whose 
efforts on behalf of female education in his own 
country were his chief passport to the good wishes 
of Englishwomen and Englishmen. The chairman 
thereupon gave an eloquent address upon the present 
position of Indian women, comparing the past with 
the present, and arguing that undoubted success in 
the future would follow the various reforms which 
were now being promoted. He made an earnest ap- 


He adds that) 


j by such outward bonds, so long do they cut them- 


vi can be considered an interloper. It is true the reli- 
tl gious services therein are conducted (for the present) 
ty after the manner and ordinances of the so-called 
bi Church of England, but that is an accident which 


]{ have altered beforetime. So many, indeed, are the spe- 


peal for help in the work of female education, and 
Suggested that, by going to India as governesses, 
young Englishwomen would Set an example, and in- 
culeate principles which would be of immense good. 
At the close of the Meeting a vote of thanks was 
Passed to Miss Emily Faithfull for the successful 
manner in which the session, which this meeting 
closed, had been carried through. It was pointed out 
that from a small beginning the Victoria Discussion 
Society had assumed pretensions such as its founder 
could scarcely anticipate. The vote of thanks was 
carried with enthusiasm, and Miss Faithfull, in re- 
Sponse, said the winter session would be resumed in 


_ November, 
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THE INQUIRER. Aug. 6, 1870 
which it is capable of affording us. This, of course 
Gor respondence J must embrace an inquiry into the circumstance 


THE UNITARIAN COMMUNICANT AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—It is unquestionable, I think, that in every 
other denomination of Christians, except own own, 
participation in the rite of the Lord’s Supper implies 
membership of that particular community of be- 
lievers. It may be that no doctrinal test is applied at 
the time of celebration, but such test is understood to 
have been applied at some time or other—at con- 
firmation, baptism, or some other ceremony of ini- 
tiation into membership. To force foneself, there- 
fore, uninvited upon a congregation of Christians 
with whom we are not in religious fellowship, and 
from whom we are known to differ upon cardinal 
points of faith, when they were about to celebrate the 
holy rite of Communion, might indeed be scandalous 
in their eyes; the intruder, however, may neverthe. 
less be quite sinless in his own—nay, may even “take 
the flattering unction to his soul,” that he is doing 
good service to the cause of the Universal Brother- 
hood of the Church of Christ. 

For, as an able writer in the Quarterly Review for 
July says, in an article on Dr. Newman’s « Grammar 
of Assent,” participation in a Ritual service is a sub- 
jective act to most minds, expressive of that grand 
common religious sentiment pervading humanity, 
embodying all its poetry, and symbolical of the idea 
and ideal in every human breast in which it has been 
awakened ; whilst the repetition in so many words of 
the “ Belief” and “ Articles of Faith,” supposed to 
be essential to the realisation of the true spirit and 
purpose of the rite, is an objective act, which may be 
positively repulsive to those who yet will join freely 
and reverently in the performance of the Ritualistic 
service. All which simply means, I take it, that re- 
ligion is greater than creeds and confessions, and su- 
perior to logic and language. Still, so long as any 
body of believers choose to chain themselves round 


under which each book was written, including hoy 
far each writer had in his- hands, and made use of 
the earlier books. With this view I wish to shoy 
how largely the writer of Job has borrowed from othe; 
books of the Bible. ; 

In chap. xxxi. 33, Job says:—*If I covered my} 
transgressions as Adam.” Here we see that the 
writer had read the third chapter of Genesis, wher< 
Adam and Eve, after having broken the command, 
are described as hiding themselves through shame 
from the presence of Jehovah-God among the trees 
of the garden. 

In chap. xxvi. 12, Job Says:—“ The Almighty 
stilleth the sea with his power, and by his under- 
standing he smote the Boaster.” This is a distinct 
quotation from Psalm Ixxxix. 9, 10, though it may be 
doubted whether the writer understood that Rahab, 
the Boaster, was a reproachful name for Egypt, given 
to that country as we see in Isaiah xxx, 7. 

In the following verse to that quoted Job says :— 
“His hand pierced the cowardly serpent.” This 
Seems to refer, though not so certainly, to Isaiah 
xxvii. 1, where Jehovah is said to punish Egypt under 
the figure of a cowardly serpent, = 

In chap.v. 17, one of Job’s friends says :—" Despise 
not thou the chastening of the Almighty.” This is 
& quotation from Proverbs iii, 11, that introductory 
portion of the book which is in praise of Wisdom, 
and which was probably added to it in the later days 
of the monarchy. 

In chap. iv. 8, Job's friend says :—* But as I have 
seen, they that plough iniquity and they that sow 
trouble reap the same.” In these words, though not 
a direct quotation, we clearly have thoughts borrowed 
from Hosea x. 12,13, written in the time of Hezekiah, 

In chap. iv. 3,4, the same friend says :—“ Thou 
hast strengthened the weak hands, and thou hast 
confirmed the feeble knees.” These words are bor- 
rowed from Isaiah. xxxyv. 8, which is a later portion 
added to that book at the time of the overthrow of 
Babylon, and when the return of the captive Jews 
was looked forward to with confidence. 

In chap. xii. 9, Job asks :—* Who among all these 
knoweth not that the hand of Jehovah hath done 
this?” These words are taken from Isaiah xli. 20, 
4 passage written on the return of the captives from 
Babylon under the leadership of Zerubbabel. 

Other references to the later parts of Isaiah might 
be quoted ; but they are less certain, and could only 
be insisted upon when it has been shown by the help 
of the above how much this writer makes use of the 
words of his predecessors. 

In chap. xxviii, 28, is a second quotation from the 
Introduction to the Book of Proverbs ix. 10:—‘ Be- 
hold the fear of Jehovah that is wisdom.” And this 
leads to the interesting remark, that whereas the 
writer of Job in his prose always calls the Almighty 
by the name of Jehovah, he never does so in his 
poetry except in the two passages above quoted, which 
are borrowed, one from the Proverbs, and the other 
from the Book of Isaiah, 

By the quotations from the later parts of Isaiah 
we see that the Book of Jcb was not written till the 
return from Captivity in Babylon. And this in part 
explains the philosophical argument of the writer. 
The Hebrew novelists had again and again argued 
that the nation’s sufferings were a punishment for 
their sins, It is against this that Job argues; and 
the concluding speech of the Almighty is to the effect 
that_man’s knowledge is too limited for him to pre- 
tend to give a reason for God’s dealings with him. 
The nation could not quietly acknowledge that their 
overthrow and captivity were a deserved punishment, 
and that the prosperity of the neighbouring nations 
was an equally deserved reward,—Yours, &¢,, 


selves off from those who refuse such fetters upon 
their religious fervour. 

But how stands the case with Dr. Vance Smith? 
He was invited to participate in the Lord’s Supper with 
his brother Revisionists. The scandal Gf any) is 
therefore theirs, and not his. Again, the celebration 
of the rite was special, and not congregational; no 
particular congregation, therefore, has a right to 
complain. The place where it was celebrated, too, 
was national property, in which, therefore, no one 


circumstances may again alter as circumstances 


cialities connected with the case that Dr. Vance Smith 
might well have been spared the flagellation to which 
he has been subjected, not alone by the “ Church,” 
which considers itself “ Scandalised,” but even by 
his own brother ministers. 

All honour, I say, to those leaders of thought in 
the Establishment who, setting aside for the nonce 
distinctions of sect and creed, invited a Unitarian 
fellow-worker to the common table of their common 
Lord and Master, and all praise to Dr, Smith for not 
refusing an offer, proffered unconditionally, of Chris- 
tian union. 

If the prelates and dignitaries who sat around 
that table were better than their creed, Dr. Vance 
Smith was but consistent with his own and ours. 
Instead, therefore, of reflecting upon their brother 
minister for his conduct it would, I humbly submit, 
have been more becoming in our ministers to have 
rallied round him, vindicated the conformity of 
his view of an open Lord’s Table with the spirit 
and words of its Holy Founder, and by favourably 
contrasting the act of those brother Revisionists | ° 
who invited him to common: communion with the 
intolerance and bigotry of The Church Times clique, 
who censure them, have helped forward the day of 
an open universal communion at the Lord's Table 
in our National Church, at least for all without con- 
fession, reservation, or demur. If the « Church of 
England” is to kill Dissent” it must be by thus be- 
coming the most liberal and open of all the Churches; 
she may then yet rejoice to be in reality what she 
is now only in name. Wu. S. Pryzr, 

Bristol. 
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THE THEISTIC (PRO TEM) SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter, 
which appeared in your number of the 23rd ultimo, 
signed by Mr. Richard Bartram, and relating to a 
meeting held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 20th 
ultimo, for the purpose of forming a Theistic Union, 
Having regard to the tone of that letter, I do not 
propose to enter into any discussion with the writer ; 
but I must ask you to correct a clerical error which 
hascrept into it. It was not my father, Mr. H. W. 
Busk, who acted as honorary secretary, and was pre- 
sent at the meeting, but Sir, your obedient servant, 
Epwarp Henry Busx. 


——_s—____ 


ON THE BOOK OF JoB. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The time seems approaching when an intel- 
ligent study of the Bible will be thought a necessary 
step towards gaining all the religious improvement 


Highgate, August 3. 

[We are bound to say that Mr. Bartram’s letter 
seemed to us as fair and discriminating as it was 
able, but the founders of the “ Theistic (pro tem) 


—— 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
ent 4 Sy BEBE, | 


© Grom thie Pall Malt Gazette.) 
It was a complaint of the great Linnseus more 


than a century ago that we were less acquainted with |. 


the natural history of Palestine than with that of 
the remotest parts of India. The remark was at 
once noted by an enthusiastic pupil of the Swedish 
naturalist, and Hasselquist set off, though in delicate 
health at the time, to see what he could do for a 
subject so little known and so full of promise. It 
was in 1747 that Linneus made the foregoing com- 
plaint, and in 1749 Hasselquist sailed from Stock.. 
holm to Smyrna, visiting Egypt and Palestine 
making various notes on the fauna and flora of these 
countries, with a view of elucidating the natural his- 
tory of the Bible lands. But his strength was not 
equal to the exertions of travel; the heat of Palestine 
was too much for him; he returned to Smyrna and 
there died, “ wasting away like a lamp whose oil is 
spent "—(these are Linneus’ words)—at the early 
‘age of thirty-one. His sojourn in Palestine was 
‘short, too short for any very valuable results; but 
‘still his “ Iter Paleestinum,” which appeared under the 
leditorship of his great master, is a useful manual of 
Ireference to all interested in the natural history of 
‘the Bible lands. Much has been done since Hassel- 
quist travelled. Carsten Niebuhr’s celebrated Danish 
expedition, which resulted in the publication of 
“Deseriptiones Plantarum atque Animalium que 
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parable, and that the darnel (loliwm temulentum) be- 
fore it comes into ear is very similar in appearance 


_|to growing wheat, we can see the force of the com- 


mand that the zizania (the Greek form of the Arabic 
wort zawan) should be left till the harvest, lest while 

n plucked them up, “they should root up also the 
®heat with them.” 

Sometimes our knowlege of the object mentioned 
n the Bible will enable us to correct erroneous notions 
hat were held with regard to it. There is no doubt 
hat arnebeth, in Hebrew, means “a hare,” just as 
arneb, in Arabic, stands for this rodent; it is almost 
ifnot quite certain, that shaphan, wrongly rendered 
“eoney” by our translators, is the Hyraa Syriacus. 
Every naturalist is aware that neither the hare nor 
the hyrax “chew the cud,” though they are repre. 
sented as doing so; hence we see that the'writer of 
the statement, whenever he may have lived—Dr. 
Kalisch may perhaps inform us in the second part of 
his Leviticus—was led into error, very naturally, from 
observing ‘a habit both these animals have of con 
stantly twitching their mouths. The knowledge of 
the habits of the ostrich throws some light upon the 
description of that bird in the Book of Job, and 
serves to correct a certain statement init. The ostrich 
(in chapter xxxix. 13-18) is represented as leaving 
her eggs in the earth and warming them in the dust, 
forgetting that the foot may crush them, or that the 
wild beast may break them; she is hardened against 
her young ones, as though they were not hers, “ be 
cause God hath deprived her of wisdom, neither hath 
he imparted to her understanding.” Now, it is well 


known that ostriches are polygamous :—‘“ The hens lay 
their eggs promiscuously in one nest’”—we quote from 


Itinere Orientale observavit Petrus Forskal,” was |« Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible ”— which is merely 


productive of much fruit. The great. French work 


on Iigypt, Russell’s “ Natural History of Aleppo,’ |' 


‘Carsten Niebuhi’s “ Description de l’Arabie,’”’ Burck- 
hhardt’s “ Travels,” are all valuable. But two names 
stand out prominently in this department of investi- 


a hole scratched in the sand; the eggs are then 
covered over to the depth of about a foot, and 
are, in the case of those birds which are 
found within the tropics, generally left for 
the greater. part of the day to the heat of the 


gation, viz., those of Bochart and Celsius, the former} un, the parent birds taking their turns at incubation 
for his learned and laborious discussions on the during the night. But in those countries which 
animals.of the Bible, the latter for his equally learned |have not a tropical sun ostriches frequently incubate 
treatises on the ‘Various plants and trees mentioned during the day, the male taking its turn at night, and 
in the sacred writings. These two works—the latter | watching over the eggs with great care and affection, 
of which is ery: rare—form the text books of every|qg ig evidenced by the fact that jackals and other 
student of Bibligal natural history ; of course neither} of the smaller carnivora are occasionally found dead 
can always be depended upon. Bochart is often’ pear the nest, haying been killed by the ostrich in 
fanciful, especially in his derivations, and though) defence of the eggs or young. ‘As a further proof’ 
a man of extraordinary learning and patience, was| (we quote from Shaw's Zoology, xi. 426), ‘it is re- 
not a naturalist. Celsius, on the contrary, was a} lated by Thunberg that he once rode past a place 
botanist, an Oriental scholar, and had travelled in} where a female was sitting on her nest, when the bird 
|the East; consequently, his “ Hierobotanicon” is al gprang up and pursued him, evidently with a view to 
work of more than ordinary value. It would be easy} prevent his noticing her eggs or young.’ The habit 
to enumerate a host of other writers, such as Mi-| of the ostrich leaving its eggs to be matured by the 
ehaelis, Shaw, Maundrell, Seetzen, Pococke, Irby and | sun’s heat is usually appealed to in order to confirm 
Mangles, Robinson, Ehrenberg, Royle, Hamilton] the scriptural account, ‘she leaveth her eggs to the 
Smith, Kitto, Rosenmuller, Hooker, Houghton, and] earth,’ but, as has been remarked above, this is 
Tristram, who have in their respective ways done] probably the case only with tropical birds. The 
something to throw light upon a subject that was well | ostriches with which the Jews were acquainted were, 
worth elucidating. it is likely, birds of Syria, Egypt, and North Africa; 
| Any one'at all conversant with this subject must | but even if they were acquainted with the hubits of 
ibe aware of the doubts that attach themselves to the | the tropical ostriches, how can it be said that ‘she 
names of yarious animals and plants of Scripture.| forgetteth that the foot may crush’ the eggs when 
‘Our own translators frankly acknowledge the diffi-| they are covered afoot deep or more in the sand? 
culty in their preface, and the necessary obscurity | We believe that the true explanation of this passage 
\that belongs to Hebrew words occurring but once, | is to be found in the fact that the ostrich deposits 
| in the names of certain birds, beasts, precious|some of her eggs not in the nest but around it; 
stones, d&c.”” In consequence of this uncertainty | these lie about on the surface of the sand, to all ap- 
warm disputes have sometimes arisen; the odiwm| pearance forsaken; they are, however, designed for 


ltheologicum is sure to crop up when it has a chance, 
and long ago Jerome was accused of heresy by 
Augustine for translating the Hebrew fikayon by 
« ivy ;” and we know quite recently how earnest have 
lbeen the attempts—signal failures, we grant—to 
show that the Hebrew word arnebeth does not mean | 
a hare because this animal does not chew the cud, | 
|which the arnebeth is represented as doing. 

The subject of Biblical Natural History is both in- 


teresting and important. Sometimes a knowledge of 
the habits of an animal or plant enables us to see the 
full meaning of some scriptural expression; for in- 


\the Lord came unto me, saying, Jeremiah, what seest 
thou? And TI said, I see the rod of an almond tree. 
‘Then said the Lord unto me, Thou hast well seen: 
for I will hasten my word to perform it.” This, as it 
stands in English, is obscure; but when we are told 
that the almond tree, on account of its blossoming 


the nourishment of the young birds, according to 
Levaillant and Boujainville. Are not these the eggs 
‘that the foot may crush, and may not hence be 
traced the cruelty which Scripture attributes to the 
ostrich ”” Wemay here note that the words ren- 
dered “warmeth them in dust,” ought to be 
“ warmeth them upon the dust,” which makes all the 
difference. 

Sometimes the names of certain animals serve to 
throw light on some geographical question. We 
read of the navy of Tharshish,* which once in three 
pie 2 a Le ee 


years came to the shore of the Red Sea, bringing 
gold and silver, ivory and apes, and peacocks. Now, 
as neither apes nor peacocks occur in Palestine, 


there is no true Hebrew word for either. Koph is 
“without an etymology in the Semitic languages, but 
is nearly identical in sound with the Sanscrit name 
of ape, kapi. Ivory is called either karnoth-shen, 

horns of tooth, or shen-habbim. This habbim. is 

again without a derivation in Hebrew, but itis most 

likely a corruption of the Sanscrit name for elephant, 
ibha, preceded by the Semitic article. Peacocks are 

called in Hebrew twkhi-im, and this finds its explane- 
tion in the name still used for peacock on the coast 

of Malabar, togei, which, in turn, has been derived” 
from the Sanscrit sikhin, meaning furnished with a 

crest,” (See Max Miller’s “ Lectures on the Science 

of Language,” Ist series, p, 190.) These products 

came from Ophir, and much has been written to dis- 

cover where Ophir was; but, besides the foremen- 

tioned articles, we are told that the same fleet 

brought algum wood from Ophir; algum is probably 

a Hebrew corruption of the Sanscrit valgu-hka, “sandel 

wood,’ which is indigenous only on the coast of 
Malabar; henee it is clear that Ophir must have 

been somewhere in India, and not, as has been con- 

jectured, either in Armenia, or Arabia, or Africa, or 

elsewhere. ‘‘ Now, the place where the navy of Solo. 

mon and Hiram, coming down the Red Sea’—we 

quote from Max Muller—“would naturally have 

landed was the mouth of the Indus. There gold and 

precious stones from the North would have been 

brought down the Indus; and sandelwood, peacocks, 

and apes (monkeys) would have been brought from 

Central and Southern India. In this very locality 

Ptolemy (vii. 1.) gives us the name of Abiria, above 

Pattalene. In the same locality Hindu geographers 

place the people called Abhtra or Abhira; and in the 

same neighbourhood MacMurdo, in his account of 
the province of Cutceh, still knows a race of Ahtrs, the 

descendants, in all probability, of the people who 

sold to Hiram and Solomon their gold and precious 

stones, their apes, peacocks, and sandelwood.” 


Our translators have occasionally been led into 
error in their readings of the Hebrew names of 
natural productions by following the Septuagint. 
We select as an instance the animal translated “ uni- 
corn.” Page after page of discussion has been written 
as to what this animal could be, and travellers have 
sought eagerly and vainly to discover traces of a one- 
horned animal that should answer to the scriptural 
unicorn. But the word reem is evidently an animal 
having two horns; the text of Deut. xxxili. 17. 
vekurnei reem karnaiv, admits of no dispute; “ his 
horns are like the horns of a reem.” In this passage 
Moses is represented as blessing Joseph; these horns 
are then compared with “the ten thousands of 
Ephraim and the thousands of Manasseh,” the two 
tribes which spring from one, namely, Joseph, as two 
horns spring from one head. The reem, then, must 
be some two-horned animal, and there can hardly be 
a doubt that some wild and sayage ox, similar to the 
auerochs which Cesar tells us were living in his day 
in the Hercynian forest, and perhaps identical with 
the bulls whose figures Mr. Layard has brought to 
light from the monuments of Nimroud. We may 
notice also that teeth of some large ox, Bos primi- 
genius perhaps, have been recently discovered in a 
mass of bone-breccia in the Lebanon. 

@he leviathan, “ the great live thing,” as the parish 
clerk not inappropriately read the word, usually de- 
notes the crocodile, but sometimes some large ceta- 
cean, as in Psalm civ. 25, 26: “ This great and wide 
sea, wherein are things creeping innumerable, both 
small and great beasts, There go the ships; there 
is that leviathan, whom thou hast made to play 
theiein,” In one instance (Isaiah xxvii. 1) leviathan 
denotes some large serpent; in no instance, we may 
observe, is the word ever used to designate Satan; so 
a certain contemporary might haye spared itself un. 
necessary pain some few years ago when the name 
of Leyiathan was contemplated for the “ great ship.” 


*By the expression “‘ships of Tharshish,’ “navy of| Another name which our translators have left un- 


large merchant vessels are meant, as Gesenius, Maurer— 
who translates the words in 1 Kings xxii. 48, by “ fecit 
naves onerarias ’—ax.d others have supposed. Tharshish 
or Tarshish—probably Tartessus in Spain—was a cele- 
brated commercial port, and famous for its ships. It is 
probable that vessels constructed on the same plan as 
those built at Tharshish, or vessels at first fitted for trading 


early, was called in Hebrew shaked, “the hastening, | to that seaport, were still called “ships of Tharshish” 


ior wakefal tree,’ the allusion is as clear as daylight. 
«* What seest thou? the rod of an almond tree 
\(shaked) ; thou has well seen, for I will hasten 
\(shoked) my word to perform it, 

know what weed is intended by the “ tares ” of the 


though they traded elsewhere, Hence Ophir is the place, 
nd not Tarshish, as Sir Emerson Tennent has thought, 
whence tho above-named products were procured; the 
Chronicler, it is true, in 2 Chron. ix. 21, speaks of the 


Again, when We | King’s ships going to Tarshish for them; but in the in- 


terval between the composition of the books of Kings and 
Chronicles the use of the term as just mentioned may have 
been forgotten, nor is the compiler of the latter named 
books of equal authority with that of the former, 


stance, in Jeremiah i. 11, 12, we read, “The word of| marsh” (1 Kings x. 22; xxii. 48), it is most probable that | translated is Behemoth; there can be no reasonable 


doubt, we think, that the hippopotamus is the animal 
intended. On the subject of the quails that fed the 
wandering Israelites, speculation has been busy; we 
are convinced our own yersion is correct, and that 
selao does mean quails, and not locusts, as Ludolf and 
Bishop Patrick supposed; nor flying fish, as Rud- 
beck, in his curious book, and Ehrenberg imagined ; 
nor large red-legged cranes, as Dean Stanley sug- 
gested; nor red geese, nor sandgrouse, as others 
have concluded. There is little doubt that we have 
notice in the Bible of fabulous creatures, such as 
satrys, fiery flying serpents, and the phoenix; nor is 
this to be wondered at when we consider popular 
notions in ancient times, 


‘mn England. It never occurred to anybody in 
America to wonder whether they were uppermost 


THE INQUIRER. 
string. It was an excellent thing to have a good king 
4 queen ; but when there was a bad one they would 
ye glad to be rid of him or her, Of course when 
shey had _as good a man at the White House ag 
whey had now, they wished to keep him 5 but 
1e thought that a hundred years ago, if it had 
een in keeping with the English Constitution, 
‘hey would have been glad if old George III. had 
deen turned out, and so saved to England her finest 
‘olonies—(cheers). From what he had seen he felt 
low entirely their hearts were one, and that it was a 
eal privilege to present to them the best congratula- 
jons of the Churches of the West. He felt how 
mtirely the Churches of the West and the Churches 
o£ England were one in aim and purpose. They felt. 
ike in tke search of religious freedom and truth, and 


A second paper was read by the Rey. J. A. Brinx- 


ject of « Religious Revivals,” This paper referred 
to the low condition of religious life in our General 
Baptist Churches; it pointed out that the reviyal 
of religious life depended upon the use of Means 
suited to the time, place, and conditions of the 
several Churches; earnestness, activity, prayer, with 
entire consecration on our part to Christian work 
Were required. It wag ably and impressively de- 
livered. 

At two o’clock the company adjourned to Fiihr’s 
London Hotel, where they sat down to an excellent 
dinner. Provision was generously made for all the 
ministers by Mrs. Archibald Wilson, to whom a 
hearty vote of thanks was given on the proposition 
of the Rey. Joun Marten, seconded by the Rey. J, Cc. 
Means, of London. Several Speeches, with some re- 
minescences of the past were given by several veterans 
of the Assembly, after which the friends went down 
to the Admiralty Pier, the Castle, Shakespeare’s: 
Cliff, with other of the many points of interest here. 
4 undermost. They had given up that pro-|_ 


oly thrall—(cheers). He thought that in America 
they had better opportunities than the Churches 


WORTH, general prayer was offered by Mr. Rix. The 

: duties of the office were stated by Mr, Muang. This 
was responded to by Mr, Brieas, followed by 
the Ordination Prayer, in which the ancient custom 
of laying on of hands was followed. The charge to 
the newly-appointed messenger was given by the Rey. 
Joun Marren, when this most interesting and 
solemn service wag brought to a close with singing 
and prayer. 

Inmediately at the close of this service the Com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper was administered to a 
large number of friends. It was a deeply impressive 
Service, and the address given by the Rev. J.C. 
Mzans was of the most touching nature. Our local 
Correspondent states that a more pleasant and pro- 
fitable autumnal meeting of this Assembly has not 
been held for a long time, 


—— 
GOD MANIFEST IN THE FLESH. 


[The following article is remarkable ag having ap- 
peared first in the columng of the New York Chris. 
tian Union, from which it wag transferred to the 
Christian World of last week, Our contemporaries 

,can hardly now profess to be “ Orthodox” in the 
ordinary sense of the term.] 


| In response to inquiries we restate more fully what 
| appears to us to be the New Testament teaching re- 
specting Him who is the central feature of all history. 
We do not, however, undertake to enter into any 
pyschological analysis of Christ?’s character, No 
man understands himself ; much less can any man 
expect to understand the inexplicable character of 
the Son of God, 

The objection to the doctrine of the incarnation 
that it belittles God, would be forceful if the words 
“God” and “Christ ” were used either in the New 
Testament or in Evangelical theology as synonyms. 
But they are not, The Bible rarely employs exact 
definitions. But it affords a measurably exact de- 
finition of Christ’s nature in the words, ‘God mani- 
fest inthe flesh.” Tt represents Him not as the in- 
finite Divine Spirit, but as such @ manifestation of 
that Spirit as was possible in the limited sphere of a 
single brief human life, It is as true now ag it was 
in the days of Moses, that no man can look on God’s 
face and live. In Christ God is veiled. Tt is as 


light. Christ is a tay of the Divine light, sent, not 


the Divine Being. He dia not show forth the 
esthetic qualities of the Deity ; He carved no statue, 
painted no picture, reared no temple. There ig 
more disclosure of the artistic power of God in a 
single sunset than in all the gospels. He did not 


61h, | 


WORTH, of Saffron-Walden, who had chosen the sub- ; 


efpisiauice Som 6 ‘ 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CON- 
TROVERSY. i dt 
THE important question of the practicabi ity 
of eelison Fae a between persons dif- 
fering widely in theological opinion has been 
once more brought to the front by the Con- 
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and vigour at the annual meeting. But| _ ile et 5 oe mus Fai aes ie ae aa ’ } 
more remains to be said either in sup- re passing away, and the new is taking the ee oe 

f or in opposition to the new movement. place of the old. The old dogmas are being ; 853 


derable ability has been displayed bymelted down in the crucible of modern ___ = 
parties in the advocacy of their views. thought, and already we can say they will be ydanee accompanied by severe castigation. ‘Tn the 
wo sides to the question of religious as-yery different when they come forth from |middle of the room in which they meet stands a | 
ion—thesectarian and the unsectarian— the ordeal. All this is very trying to those | Yessel containing water, and to this they go from | 
been ably presented, and thus a subject.jwho cling to the old traditions, and cannot’ time to time, in order to wet their heads or to drink 
ie very highest importance has been, pring their minds to accept the new thought |; eb Say Banda, <ghop they, comme ag sae 
far the Grats ing and their flogging, until they fall down utterly 
eg time, brought home to pf this age. | exhausted, or convulsions seize them, during which 
ninds of a great number of persons.’ One result of the discussions now agitating | they utter ravings which they called prophecies. Every 
in itself is no small gain. The pam-fthe Congregational Church appears to us | Haster night, one of his secretaries told Haxthausen, 
by Dr. Kennepy, of Stepney, on “The highly probable. That denomination is not | the fanatics “all assemble for a great solemnity, the 
yple called Independents” is an im- likely to be again the orthodox body that it |Worsbip of the Mother of God. A virgin, fifteen 
nt contribution to the orthodox or sec-has been in the past. Its days of unadul- i mee Oe eet oe eh beph 2 
f ie i“ Pa lags It is ably written, berated orthodoxy are left behind. The |or warm water ; some A Re hee and first 
oubt have considerable weight spirit of heresy is abroad in it, and like | make a lerge incision in the left breast, then cut it off 
the denomination for whom it isleaven it is spreading on all sides. The|and stanch the blood in a wonderful short time. 
ded. The other side has been no leaders of the sect may argue, protest, warn | Other barbarities follow, too shocking to be told, 
forcibly put and earnestly maintained or threaten if they will; they cannot restore | During these operations a mystical picture of the 
te speeches and papers of Mr. PicTon, confident faith in the old theology. It has idoly Spicist is, pape iipe ee mca Band. i, order 
Mark Wiuxs, Mr. Mian, and Mr, seen its day, it has achieved its mission in a ie ee Bg iene in ee hoe 
¥ . ? ? 
'yTH ; while Mr. Banpwry Brown has the order of the world’s advancement. Not i Pgh a ened goat ae ae 
d to mediate between the contending in vain has it been believed. It has helped | exhausted. The ainls who have been thus tleea 
es, and has at least succeeded in show- to mould great characters and to inspire great| are ever afterwards considered sacred. At the age of 
iow tolerant a man may be while hold- souls, but the progressive intelligence of man- nineteen or twenty they are said to look like women 
nsubstance to the Orthodox belief. The kind is leaving it in the background. Reason | of fifty or sixty, and they generally die before reach- 
ssion well deserves attention, both for disowns it, Science confutes it, and Biblical M6 thes Whipfiethy years it wee 
listorical interest attaching to the tradi- criticism is cutting away the ground from ee. align cers: ingle ea Rees ea 
aspect of the question, and on account under it. And whatnext ? We hope that, as they seem to have died out, Scarcely anything is 
e principles contended for on either side. the result, a higher unity will be attained than kmownaboutthem, for as soon as any one joined the 
<ENNEDY sets forth the historical argu- mere agreement in theological opinion. This community he became mute, and from that time for- 
t, and aims to show that the people called latter unity has been the ideal which by ward no articulate sound ever escaped his lips. 
pendents have been strictly Orthodox all creeds, confessions of faith, acts of unifor- Various attempts have been made at different times to 


w 


igh their history. He contends that the mity and terrible persecutions, the Churches prcate nee a hp ae raat | pa he igs < 
ion which the liberal party has taken h atriven’ to fealise; but. all in vain. fm eemere eet ee ioe enc ae 4 
: Ee eee 8) ave ics Ces fe 1 Valli. time of Catherine II., ordered them to be tortured in 
Ee Stet | development of old prin- Hopelessly divided in matters of belief the most horrible manner. The soles of their feet 
s or new application, but a distinct re- Christendom has been for many centuries, were tickled, and melted sealing-wax was dropped 
ation of the historical past of the Con- and is so still. The only unity possible is upon their bodies; but they did not utter a sound.” 
ational Church. He holds that what to be attained by abating dogmatic and Not quite so ar ae sects, but still Ae nile 
Congregationalists are now asked to do ecclesiastical pretension and subordinating mate, are those of. the clomsny and he Lola 
= hess : 2G ieee . 2 : ss © bortsi. The Molokani are so styled by the people, o: 
‘reject their most cherished traditions, | points of*doctrine to fellowship of spirit and : : é . 
to tak irel Z : ay t 3 “count of the quantity of milk (Moloko) they consum 
o take an entirely new departure along purity of heart and lite. Is ita vain thing put they call themselves “ true Christians.” The 
therto untried path. It is not keeping|to hope for this change? Dr. KENNEDY, has existed about a century, during which tinge 
he old lines at all, but starting on new| Dr. MELLOoR, and their supporters would members have generally led peaceful and st 
, diverging widely from the direction in| lead us to believe that it is—Mr. Prcron, Mr. lives, in many respects resembling those of the Mo 
sh they have hitherto gone. In support| Mark WiLKs and their friends cherish the cheeeebalenbe te! lag ae at bata ia 
us vi r neti 7_ DY OU ism, & ; . 
Wise he appeals to the recorded state- |contrary conviction. Both are equally sin-Ntsiekan rushed-into the midst of » Church proces imam 
ts of prominent early leaders of the sect,|cere ; but with the latter party we see the sion, seized a picture of a saint, threw it on theground, 
to important declarations made on in- | only chance of realising the dearest hope of and then trampled on it. At first the bystanders 
sting occasions—declarations which may | Christendom. stood silently aghast ; but they soon recovered from 
aid to set forth the theological position the shock and piously put the offender to death. In 
ne denomination. Having in this man- ——— the year hig a certain re a eee began 
furnished th i iti oe a 2 to preach repentance to the Molokani. He gave 
d oe ; siidends ee oe practamal : RUSSIAN SECTS... aoe himself out as the prophet Elias, ordered them to de- 
odoxy o Congregationalism, Dr. Ken- The Pall Mall Gazette gives an interesting ac-} 454 from all work and to give themselves up exclu- 
y proceeds in the latter part of his essay count, founded on Haxthausen’s book on Russia, sively to praying and to singing hymns, announced 
raw the inferences which he thinks it making eS also of documents printed by the that the millennium was close at hand, and ultimately 
rants, and to indicate the conclusions ee of various eccentric sects IN| axed a day on which he promised to reascend to 
ch it justifies. Altogether it must be Mpttcmiee al ene _____|heaven before their eyes. When the appointed day 
itted that he h de out a strong his- ‘The wildest among the Russian fanatics are the} arrived he appeared in a carriage, and ordered the 
itte BEG aa ee ¢ list § Morelshehiki, or Immolators. Their leading idea is} crowd which had assembled to meet him, composed 
cal case on the side of exclusiveness. to mortify the flesh for the sake of saving the soul,| of many thousands of Molokani from allparts of Rus- 
in the other hand, the Liberals have some-{ and in order to do this efficiently they have recourse| sia, to kneel down and pray with him. At the end of 
ig to say on the historical side too. They to various means of mutilation and death. Sects in-| his prayer he flapped his arms and tried to fly; but 
it triumphantly to the modifications of’ culeating the virtues of suicide and murder naturally | he only fell heavily to the ground, injuring a woman 
ini i ially | 4° all they can to keep their existence a secret, but|in his fall. A great uproar followed, and his disap- 
10d ox penton st recent Nae seer re e ow and then a horrible story comes from the pointed disciples handed him oyer to the police, who. 
h reference to Calvinism, 2 it eonnouae or f some gloomy forest or dreary waste, which | sent him to prison for a time. After his release he 
ied that here the old tradition has been}, ome of these wretched people have died.| recovered some of his influence over the Molokani, to 
arted from, and what may be called a's imes a deep pit is dug in the earth and half| whom he preached the coming end of the world till 
; complexion given to the popular belief. ;filled with wood and straw. This is set alight, and the day of his death. Eventually his flock migrated 
» harshness of its old features is gone,j when the whole mass is in a blaze the miserable|to Georgia, where they settled down within view of 
ie i h » | creatures leap into the pit and are consumed in the] Ararat and united with a colony of Lutherans from < 
| its aspect is altogether more cheering} ; oe a 
sae Wh ‘s the rigid Cal fire, wildly singing hymns as they burn. At other | Wurtemberg. 
L enter ot Relet -, | times they meet in a wooden house, round which they} When Napoleon was in Russia the Molokani jima- 
ism of former times 4 Even the Evit have piled heaps of straw; and in it they deliberately | gined that he was “the Lion of the Valley of Je- 
e has almost vanished from the scene, and | hurn themselves to death, their neighbours looking} hoshaphat deseribed in their old Psalms, who was 
or a real hell of fire and brimstone, where] on quietly the while ; for the act is a sacred one ; the} destined to overthrow the false Emperor, and restore 
ll we find the Congregationalist preacher victims are undergoing “baptism by fire’ Some|the throne of the white Czar.” So the Tambof 
elling upon this theme now as his prede-j Years 880, Says Haxthausen, a congregation of Im-| Molokani appointed a deputation from their body 
Sid i sone by? Almost un- ‘molators assembled at a spot on the left bank of the} to go clothed in white and present an address to 
BOL O10 A NGe eee we. ag k Volga, and agreed to put each other to death. But|him,” in the year 1812, The deputies made their a 
sciously a new position has_ been taken) spy six-and-thirty of them had fallen, “the desire | way through Little Russia and Poland, as far as the 
and when we consider how the doctrines] o¢ tife awoke in a young woman, and she fled to a| Vistula, but there they were made prisoners. One of 
; ae , es & young S ; 7 
Calvinism were once esteemed by Congre-] neighbouring village. The people repaired to the} them escaped, and got safely home; the rest were 
tionalists to be the very essence of thej scene of action, and found two of the murderers Lo Inever heard of again. Liprandi, in the report he 
justified i ‘no that the| alive, and forty-seven perséns dead. The two who) drew up (in Russian) for the Government in the year 
et hah es pub ige tee wera taken were knouted—e ng at every stroke at| 1853, says that “ the Napoleonovshehina, or sect of 
shee 22.a0 essential oes Th penetrates Le ‘the martyrdom they were w going.” It is to this ‘worshippers of Napoleon, reappeared in 1820 at 
ath all that is superficial, passes be yond 211) sect that the Scoptsi belong, of whom we have spoken | Byelostok, and at Pskoff, and again in 1844, at Mos- 
. ¢ P 8 v poxen | by ? 
ut is secondary, and touches the vital spirit’ in g preceding article _ |eow.” ‘The worshippers of Napoleon at Moscow 
Christianity. If not exactly a new Gospel, Next in singula: eet with the utmost secrecy in a private stone house 
is certainly something like it. |i the middle of the town. There, after performing 
Tt is vain for anyone to shut his eyes to 
efact that the air is full of change. We | 
e living in a transition age. Old. thin S 
7 ’ 5 +4 
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Rare ; Py otidi ted by an allegory. The residue 
Nap Eien as Se ce baits wil ce Worre sponde Nee. vs ; fa of ail form aad Bier 
is from Sibert, fowettae with the Emperor Peter = PET, | ombared to 8 sea, the waters of which, in ther 
TIL. Then Peter will mount the throne of the world,| THE AUTHENTICITY OF JOHN'S GOSPEL.— without figure, Bretinos a Sets bee diffus 
and Napoleon will command the legions of the faith- ' XIV. forte 19) the ae ¢ Nowy the sere F the diag 8 an 
ful under him. Liprandi goes on to tell how the TO THE EDITOR. _ + by which they are cast abroad, = two, an the 
police contrived in November, 1846, to get hold of Str,—In my last I denied that the Alexandrine of their action is the formation of a yast basi 


certain secret pictures belonging to this sect; one ¢ MJactrine of the Logos modified our Author’s “ whol 
which he laid before the Minister of the Taterio 
These pictures were printed on very thin paper, it 
order that, being slipped between the leayes of book 
and atlases, they might get passed on unseen fro 

hand to hand. And these pictures represente 
“Napoleon ascending into heaven.” Liprandi end 
his report (which was never intended to be other tha 
strictly private and confidential) by remarking ho 

strange it is that “in Moscow there should hav 
sprung up a religious sect of Napoleon-worshippers” 


of having killed God! 


God. 9 The Temple, contrary to the orders 
of Titus, was destroyed by fire. A soldier threw into 
it a burning brand; he did the audacious deed un- 
authorised, and actuated, says Josephus, by some de- 
moniacal impulse. We know that that impulse had 


2 a higher cause, and that this obscure impulse was 
From among the Molokani have arisen the Dukho the minister of the justice of God, The 
bortsi or soul-wrestlers, who hold that “the Dukho prayer of the murderers of Christ was heard; his 
borets is God, and cannot sin, but the non-Dukho- blood was upon them, upon their children, and upon 
borets is radically minh ona that 8 Roses OFFA the ruins of their Temple. Ru aed 
what appears to be good, is gin.” ne o eir} TT rer se ne 
Have is “ the ema handsome forms THE KABBALA. 
both of the men and women, and the health and (From the Saturday Review.) 
strength they display.” This is partly to be accounted 
for by the fact that they put to death every child that 
is delicate or deformed. ‘ The soul,” they say, 
* being the likeness of God, must dwell in a worthy, 
noble, and vigorous body, If we find it ina weak 
and poor one, we are bound to free it from its ignoble 
prison; it then chooses for itself, according to the law 
of transmigration of souls, another and a better body.” 
Such child murder gives little pain to the parents, 
for their theory is that “the soul, the image of God 
recognises no earthly father or mother,” and thai 
“there is only one father, the totality of God, whc 
lives in every individual; and one mother, universa) 
matter or nature, the earth.” Consequently, the 
Dukhobortsi never call their parents “father” 0} 
~ © mother,” but only “old man” and “old woman $1 
mda parent does not speak of “« my” children, bu’ 
ours,” meaning the community’s, 
The career of the great chief of the Dukhobortsi 
apustin by name, had something in common wit 
that of John of Leyden. He must have been n¢ 
common man who, although “ merely an uncultivatec 
Russian peasant,” was able to create, and maintair 
fe Several years, “a complete theocratic State, com 
prising 4,000 persons—a platonic Utopia founde: 
upon religious, Christian, and Gnostic principles.’ 
It was near the Sea of Azof that the Dukhoborts 
settled, and there Kapustin, who had persuaded then 
that the soul of Christ dwelt in his body, ruled then 
despotically. In 1814 he was imprisoned, but he wa 
Soon liberated on bail. After a time he disappeared 
and it was not till long after he was dead that th 
cave in which he had spent the last years of his lif 
became known to the public. After his death th 
colony fell into disorder, The Council of Elder 
which ruled it “ became a terrible inquisitional tri 
bunal.” Torture and death followed close upon th 
slightest sign of an intention to §0 over to the Russia) 
Chureh. “ Within a few years about two hundre 
people disappeared, leaving scarcely a trace behind 
an investigation by the authorities, too late to preven 
the mischief, revealed a dreadful state of things 
bodies were found buried alive, and many muti 
lated.” In 1842 and the following year most of th 
Dukobortsi were transplanted to the Caucasus, 
-; with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
3} turning, 
t} We plead, then, 
1} ship— 
Because, as we believe, the faith of many men has 
drifted away from the faith of dogmatic Churches, 
'| never more to return, 
Because those who, within the Churches, adhere 
to the old historic interpretations, are thereby placed 


in a position of strong antagonism to nature and to 
fact, 


Because those who, 
to the old words to ¢ 
far better words to fit 
have ever over them a 

Because, 

| Church whi 
and might 
attached, 
‘weight sti 
able, 

Because, above all, while those 
up in a position which the 
stand, are able to justify to themselves their reten- 
| tion of it, they cannot expect the same acquiescence 
in that position from new comers, 

“| When we bear in mind that Mr. 
a beneficed clergyman, reading every Sunday two! 
of the creeds which he thus repudiates, we read 
e slightest ‘moral sympathy, 
ous enough to hope that the 
t victim of the Judicial Com- 


been received by the learned world w 
it may, we believe, be conceded th 
state of knowledge he must be acc 
teacher of a branch of erudition 
difficult of access. 
studied the more 
his race in the original Hebrew; an extensive fami- 
liarity with the religion and philosophy of other peo- 
ples—shown in his work “ La Religion et la Philo- 
sophie,” lately reviewed in our columns—enables 
him to make illustrative comparisons which are pro- 
bably beyond the reach of the professed Rabbi, the 
advantage of whose depth is counterbalanced by lack 
of extension; and he is ever agreeable and lucid on 
subjects the treatment of which may easily, and even 
pardonably, be disagreeable and obscure, Even 
among scholars of philological, theological, and me. 
taphysical attainments, those who can seek for a 
knowledge of Jewish mysticism at its fountain-head, 
and profitably turn over the dark pages of the Zohar, 
must be extremely raro._ Smatterers in Hebrew 
are fewer than smatterers in Many other tongues ; 
much fewer are the Hebraists who are capable of 
reading, even with the most moderate fluency, the 
Sacred Books which form the classics of the language; 
and paucissimi indeed must be those who can digest 
the works of abstruse Rabbis, printed, be itremarked, 
without points. Under such circumstances, we may 
fairly follow the guidance of M. Franck through the 
intricate labyrinth of Jewish mysticism till competent 
judges have diseovered a better man, 

For the present we leave out of consideration the 
history of the origin or diffusion of Kabbalistic 
Science, since we have enough to do in stating what 
the science really is, It is sufficient to premise that 
4 secret theology, to which the name « Kabbala” is 
attached, traditionally attributed to Abraham, and 
even to Adam, is supposed to have existed among 
the Jews from an early period, and to have been dif. 
fused among adepts who were strictly enjoined not 
to divulge its mysteries among the ordinary followers 
of the Mosaic law; that the existence of this theology 
was first made known to Christendom in the thir. 
teenth century, by the schoolman Raymond Lully, of 
Majorca, and has since inflaenced many Christian 
theologians, many of them little acquainted with its 
true purpose; and that it is chiefly contained in two 
books, respectively entitled “ Sepher Jetzirah,” or 
“The Book of Creation,” and « Zohar,” or “ Light.” 
Of the second of these books, which ig more copious 
and more important than the other, we here give a 
brief analysis, 


Before the creati 


which is extremely 
M. Franck isa Jew; he has deeply 


for the disuse of Ceeeds in wor- 


on of any mundane form tho 
Deity was, according to the « Zohar,” alone and form- 
less, but after he had produced the form of the celes- 
tial or pristine man, Adam Kadmon (of whom more 
hereafter), he used this as a Mercabah, or chariot, by 
means of which he descended jnto a more definite 
condition, wishing to make himself known by attri- 
butes, It is a result of this descent that he is called 
the God of Mercy, the God of Justice, the Almighty, 
and so on; but the first condition excludes every kind 
of predicate. Had it not been for this descent, he 
would have been beyond the reach of human know- 
ledge, and the universe would not haye been filled 
with his glory. Woe to those who dare to compare 
the Deity even to one of his own attributes, when he 
is to be regarded ag above all attributes and all crea- 
tions. This general doctrine, with details more 


within the Churches, adhere 
lothe new thought, could find 
the thought than those which 
shadow of past meanings. 

while many are unwilling to break with a 
ch is doing much for Christian liberty, 
afford a rallying ground for Obristians un- 
the rings of broken fetters have some 
ll, which may hereafter prove insupport- 


i 
who have grown 


y only gradually under- ; 


Kegan Paul is 


and are almost malici 
writer way be the nex 
os... eS 


mnttianasne Eales. 


__ iS 
Za characteristic of the peculiarities of the Ka 


Will our readers believe it?—the crime is that 


Jerusalem was expiating a yet darker crime, and its 
soil, once sacred, had been stained by the blood of 


Se ad (4 
oh 


Although the exposition of the strange doctrines of 
the Jewish Kabbala by M. Adolph Franck has not 
ithout opposition, 
at in the présent 
epted as the chief 


recondite parts of the literature of 


sublime forms of thought and 
phiroth, in short, cannot 
En-Soph or Infinite, who, 
all their forms, is himself 
of the Sephiroth has a na 
being always the ineffable, i 
placed above all the worlds t 
even the world of emanatio 
be compared to a number of y 
each other in shape or colour; 
the sun’s light is not changed b. 
which it passes, 
by the peculiarit 
fused. Moreoye 


which the supr 
rent degrees of 


contemplated. Thus each Sephirah may be regarded 
under two different aspects—one negative, when it is 
Considered as the vessel itself; the other positive, 


[ 


€ is filled by the waters issuing from the 
and is thus the sea itself, which is counted 
third on the list of entities. From this 
abyss issue seven canals or vessels, which, 4 
the source, the jet, and the sea, make up 
number ten. If the vessels are broken by the 
man who constructed them, nothing but the fy, 
‘ments will remain, and the waters will return, 
like manner the Cause of Causes bas produced 
ten principles called the Sephiroth. The first of the 


SO many ye 
are Merey (Chesed) 
Justice 


The passage in the Zohar closely represented jn) 
the above paragraph is said to contain implicitly all) 
that the Kabbalists have conceived respecting th 
divine nature; but so extremely close is the packin 
that something much more explicit will be demandeg 
by the student. The merest smatterer in speculati 
philosophy will see at a glance that the summit 
the theory is that abstract Ens or One which figure 
in so many systems; but what is the exact functig 
of the Sephirah (pl. Sephiroth), which, though | 

divine attribute, seems in some way external to th 
Deity? As to the practical use of the Sephiroth, 

Kabbalists seem to be pretty well agreed. There are 
Sephiroth, as there are names of God ; indeed, in t Tr 
sublime region where we are now soaring, names ani 
the things expresced by the names are hardly to b 
distinguished. If the names of the Deity were with 
out real significance—so reasons the Kabbalist—not 
only would he be unknown to us, but he could nob 
exist even for himself; he could not comprehe) 
himself without intelligence, or be wise without 
wisdom, or act without power, On the more impor- 
tant question, what after all are the Sephiroth, 7) 
whether considered by themselves or in relation to 
the Deity, Kabbalistic doctors differ. Some, insisting 
on the immobility of the Deity, regard the Sephiroth 
as mere instruments of his power, and, though doubt. 
less creatures of a superior nature, naturally distinct. 
from the first being, Others, on the contrary, identify | 
the ten Sephiroth with the divine substance, and | 
hold that the En-Soph—that is, the Infinite himself 

—is neither more nor leas than the totality of the | 
Sephiroth, each of which is the same Infinite seen 
from a different point of view. ] 


Between these two extreme views is a third, which 
M. Franck regards as more conformable than either | 
of the others to the ancient system. According to | 
this, the Sephiroth, although not mere instruments 
or creatures distinct from the Deity, are not to be 
identified with him altogether. He is indeed present — 
in the Sephiroth, otherwise he could not be revealed | 
by them, but still he is not wholly absorbed by them ; 
he is something more than is discovered under the 
existence. The Se. — 
be comprehended by the 
while he is the source of 
formless ; and, while each 
me, he is himself nameless, 
neomprehensible being, 
hat reveal his presence, 
n. The Sephiroth may 
essels different from 
and as the nature of 
y the medium through 
neither is the divine light changed 
y of the vessel into which it is in- 
r, the vessels have no positive reality 
but merely represent the limits within 
eme essence is self-enclosed, the diffe- 
obscurity with which the divine light 
lits infinite clearness in order to be 
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n themselves, 


$ pleased to vei 


aa ae 
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en regard is had to the infused light or spirit, In 
ir totality, then, the Sephiroth form the Adam 
dmon, or pristine man, of whom the terrestrial 
in ig but a faint copy, and is in fact the Son of 

10, Who, in the vision of Daniel (vii. 18) was pre- 
yted to the Ancient of Days. 

The Sephiroth may now be considered separately. 
.e first is, as we have seen, the Crown—the diadem 

diadems, which is without quality, but in which all 

alities are concentrated as in an individual point. 

Vhen the unknown of the unknown,” says the 
har, “wished to manifest himself, he began by 
oducing a point, and before the luminous point 
dissued from his bosom, there was no possible 

owledge of his Infinity.” The act of concentration 

ve birth to space, the “ pristine air,” which is not a 
ve void, but a degree of light inferior to creation. 
1 account of his distinction from all that is finite 
d determined, God may be called the “En” or 
Nothing ”—an expression which calls to mind, not 
3 non-creative Nirwana of Bouddhism, but the 
\bysmal Nothing”’ of the school of Jacob Bohme, 
d perhaps the “ Nichts ” of Hegel. Abstract Being 
us considered is termed by the Kabbalists the 
Vhite Head,” inasmuch as all colours are blended 

it, or the “ Ancient,” or the first of the Sephiroth ; 
care must be taken not to confound it with the 

Ancient of Ancients,” who is the “En-Soph” him- 
if. But its commonest name is the “ Great Face,” 
yen because it implicitly contains all the moral and 
tellectual qualities that constitute the “ Little 
1c,” 

From the abyss of the absolute unity proceed the 
gond and third Sephiroth, Wisdom and Intelligence, 
whom the first is considered male, and the second 
male, and these beget the Eldest Son of God, who 

called “Dahath” or ‘“ Knowledge.” The three 
ysterious persons comprise all that is, and are com- 
ned in their turn within the “ White Head,” thus 

rming a Trinity. A difficulty arises here which M. 
ranck has not touched upon—namely, that one of 
@ person of this Trinity, the “Dahath,” does not 
ypear in the list of the Sephiroth, and he cites from 
‘oses Corduero, an eminent Kabbalist, the following 
\ssage, according to which it seems at the first glance 
be somewhat differently constituted :— 

“The first three Sephiroth, namely, the Crown, Wis- 
ym, and Intelligence, are to bejconsidered as one and the 
ime thing. The first represents knowledge, the second 
at which knows, the third that which is known, To 
<plain this identity we should bear in mind that the 
nowledge of the Creator is not like that of creatures, 
w with these knowledge is distinct from the subject of 
nowledge, and is directed to objects which, in their 
wn are likewise distinguished from the subject. We ex- 
ress the distinction by the terms—thought, that which 
links, and that whichis thought. The Creator, on the 
yntrary, is at once in himself knowledge, that which 
nows, and that whichis known. In fact, his manner 
f knowing does not consist in the application of his 
hought to things external to himself, but it is by know- 
1g himself that he knows and perceives all that is. No- 
hing exists that is not united to him and that he does 
ot find in his own substance. He is the type (daphus, 
pparently a coined word for “‘typus”) of all being, and 
ll things exist in him, under their purest and most 
erfect form ; thus the perfection of creatures lies in that 
xistence, by which they are united to the source of 
heir being, and the further they are removed from this, 
he more do they descend from their perfect and sub- 
me condition. Thus all the existences in this world 
ave their form in the Sephiroth, and the Sephiroth 
ave their form in the source whence they emanate.” 


\ccording to the system thus expounded, the Crown 
s the first person in the Trinity, from which the 
‘Dahath” is excluded. May we suggest a removal 
f the apparent contradiction by the hypothesis that 
he Crown is the thinker, logically prior to the act of 
hought, who, becoming the active thinker (or sub- 
ect) and the thought, recognises himself as the ob- 
ect of thought in the “ Dahath,” which thus is a de- 
ined repetition of himself? The process will be in- 
elligible to all readers of Hegel. 

The remaining seven attributes, analogous to the 
first three, contain two Trinities. From the divine 
shought, in its highest manifestation, proceed Mercy, 
the male principle, and Justice, the female, which 
find their centre of union in Beauty, Triumph and 
Glory, strangely represented as the universal force, 
productive of all things, forma third Trinity, by re- 
sulting in the Basis, or universal root. The last 
Sephiroth, the Kingdom or Royalty, which seems 
external to the system of Trinities, is no new attri- 
bute, but denotes the harmony which prevails among 
the others, and their dominion over the world, Of 
the three Trinities, the first forms the intelligible 
world, the second the moral world, the third the 
natural world, considered as a natura naturans. To 
use a fayourite modern combination, the Wisdom, 
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Goodness, and Power of God are represented. There 
is a supreme Trinity of which three Trinities are the 
constituents. 

A series of abortive creations, strangely supposed to 
be symbolized by the Kings of Edom, who according 
to Genesis (c. xxxvi. y. 31) preceded those of Israel, 
preceded the existence of the actual world, which so 
closely resembles the superior world, or “ world of 
emanation ” formed by the Sephiroth, that everything 
in the latter has its corresponding image in the for- 
mer. Consistently with this view that nothing be- 
yond the sphere of senseis withoutits sensible sign, 
physiognomy is held in high respect by the Kabbalists, 
and they reduce all the varieties of the human counte.- 
nance to four types represented by the four figures 
mentioned in the first chapter of Ezekiel, 


The angels and demons mentioned by the Kabbal- 
ists seem to be somewhat external to the system, and 
it is plainly laid down that the former are inferior to 
righteous men. When we read not only of an angel 
of Purity, of Merey, of Justice, of Deliverance, but of 
an angel of Secrets named Raziel, whose special 
business it is to watch over the Kabbala, we are re- 
minded of the petty Roman dieties who are visited 
with such sharp derision by St. Augustine. Ap- 
parently from respect to the Sephiroth, the inferior 
angels, to the number of myriads, are divided into 
ten categories, and make themselves generally useful 
in the material world, one looking after the motions 
of the earth, another after those of the moon, a third 
attending to fire, a fourth to light, and soon. Inthe 
classification of the demons, which likewise corres- 
ponds to the number of the Sephiroth, there seems 
to be more significance, the first two classes repre- 
senting the earth as it stood before the six days of 
creation, and the third the darkness that covered it. 
The number is completed by the “ seven tabernacles 
of hell,” representing what we now call deadly sins, 
and of these Samaél (the Zamiel of Der Frieschutz) 
is the president. Itis worthy of remark that, as the 
first three Sephiroth form a Trinity of pure thought 
or spirit, which is followed by moral attributes, so the 
first three in the infernal classes represent crass un- 
formed matter, while the rest refer to moral depravity. 
Unquestionably the angels seem less in harmony with 
the system than the demons. 

By their elevation of man as an individual living 
Soul, the Kabbalists place themselves in marked 
contrast with the spirit of ordinary Judaism. The 
ten Sephiroth constituted in their aggregate a pristine 
man or an ideal man, the Adam Kadmon ; and the 
terrestrial man, created on the sixth day, and 
comprehending within himself all other forms, is the 
image of God. The true essence of man is his soul, 
to which his body is a mere veil which he will cast 
off, but even this veil is in conformity with the secrets 
of divine wisdom. The soul is in itself a Trinity, 
the constituents of which are respectively derived 
from those of the Supreme Trinity above described. 
Highest stands the Spirit (Neshamah) which proceeds 
from the divine wisdom; then comes the Soul 
(Ruach) in a narrower sense, the seat of the moral 
qualities, issuing from Beauty, which in the system 
of the Sephiroth results from the combination of 
justice and merey; and lastly is the grosser or 
animal-spirit (Nephesh) which rules the functions 
of animal life, and which, never rising above the 
world, has its origin in the “kingdom,” which 
resumes the attributes of force. A comparison with 
the psychology of Aristotle is here suggested, but a 
peculiar notion of the Kabbalists is an idea of each 
body anterior to the body itself. The descent from 
heaven of this individual principle (as some modern 
Kabbalists have called it) is necessary to the genesis 
of each individual man; it is the first to receive us 
on our arrival in this world, it develops itself with 
our development, and itis with us when we quit the 
earth. The pre-existence of the soul is an essential 
article of the Kabbalistic creed, but its descent to the 
earth is not regarded as a fall or a banishment, as in 
other systems which comprise the same doctrine. On 
the contrary, the soul is bound to play its part in the 
material universe, and to contemplate the spectacle 
of the creation, that it may properly educate itself for 
a return into the divine thought without utter 
absorption. 

The Androgynes, somewhat coarsely treated of by 
Aristophanes in the Symposium of Plato, has its 
place in the Kabbalistic system, consistently with the 
theory that in every Trinity there is a male and a 
female principle. Before its descent to the world, 
every soul is composed of a male and female, but on 
the earth these are separated from each other. When 
the time for marriage arrives, the righteous man is 
rewarded by a union precisely similar to that which | 
preceded his mundane state, but others are less) 
fortunate. Very curious the belief that the sou 
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before their descent know all that will happen to 
them during their sojourn upon tlie earth. 
ultimate return to their divine source is certain, 
but they must acquire all the perfections of which 
they contain the germ, and if they cannot fulfil 
this condition in one life they must begin another, 
and, if necessary, others in succession, till the holy 
task is completed. 
metempsychosis of Pythagoras and the Indians, which 
however does not seem to include an assumption of 
the brute form. The system would of course be 
incomplete if it did not comprise a mystical love for 
the Deity, as one of the results. 
having terrors for the righteous, is the “ kiss of God,” 
uniting the soul with the substance, whence it derives 
its origin, and the great Simonben-J ochai expires with 
an erotic verse from Solomon’s Song upon his lips. 


Their 


Thus we bave a semblance of the 


Death, far from 


Summing up the general principles of the Kabbala, 


M. Franck remarks that by its symbolical interpreta- 
tion of Scripture (which we have but slightly touched 
upon) it has set reason in the place of authority, and 
produced a philosophy under the sanction of a 
positive religion; that for a Creator distinct from 
nature and existing from all eternity in a state of 
inaction, it has substituted the idea of a universal 
substance, always active and always an immanent 
cause of the universe, with whom creation is merely 
thought and self-development; that its world, instead 
of being purely material and distinct from God, is a 
manifestation of the divine substance following the 
invariable laws of thought—a theory which, we may 
add, strongly resembles that of Hegel; lastly, that 
of all forms it considers the human the most elevated, 
being the only one by which the Deity may be repre- 
sented. We may further remark that the system has 
the difficulty,in common with all which have emanation 
for their basis, of so presenting a connection between 
the antecedent and its consequent that the former is 
not absorbed and, to an extent, debased by the latter, 
Let our readers try whether they clearly apprehend 
the distinction of the En-Soph which stands above 
the Sephiroth and the Crown, which stands first at 
the head of the sacred list. 
of the Athanasian Creed, do we find one Incompre- 
hensible or two Incomprebensibles, and, in the latter 
case, how far are the two different from each other ? 


To borrow the language 


CALVINISM. 

The Spectator has an article on Mr. Froude’s » 
recent brilliant address to the University of St. 
Andrews, on Calvinism. The writer thinks that 
Mr. Froude has not done much towards résolving 


a problem in theologic history, so difficult of solu. 


tion as the influence of Calvinism upon Scotland, 
Geneva, and New England. Here is the Specta- 


tor’s attempt to solve the problem :— 


By the testimony alike of friends and foes, of di- 
vines like Edwards and free-thinkers. like Buckle, 
there never was a creed which involved so complete 


a system of opinion; which was, its premises once 
granted, so logical, and consistent, and all-embracing, 
so adapted to strengthen man intellectually as well as 


morally, against all the varying circumstances of life, 
It was not & mere system of morals, for although it 
usually developed a most lofty and austere morality, 
perhaps the only morality which in the good sense 
was ever thoroughly aggressive, it denied theoretically 
the value of morals, and has repeatedly thrown off 
sects which, like the Antinomians, display a decided 
tendency to laxity of conduct and to sloth. Even in 
England the most pronounced Calvinists have not 
always been the purest people, and in modern Scot- 
land, as the Education Inquiry shows, deep and 
genuine belief in the system has been found consis- 
tent with very startling relaxations in the sexual 
ethics. 

We believe that the Success of Calvinism, so far 
as it was a success—and its success was limited, for 
it is one of those seeds which require special soils to 
germinate freely—may be explained in a single liue, 
Calvinism produced of necessity, and, wherever vho- 
roughly embraced, still produces, passionate loyalty 
to God. Its entire system is an assertion, in a thou- 
sand varying modes, through a hundred austere 
dogmas, by a score of subtle parodoxes, of the abso- | 
lute, irresponsible, irresistible sovereignty of Jehovah. 
He of his own free will created us; He of his own 
free will redeemed or condemned those whom he 
chose for redemption or condemnation. His Will 
was rightfully Destiny, and to speak of its justice or 
injustice was as childish as to discuss the hostility or 
the friendliness of Fate, Man was but his subject, | 
Obrist his instrument, the priesthood his messenger, 
the universe bis palace. To disobey his Will, justi- 
fied or unjustified, was rebellion, to question his au-— 
thority sacrilege, to dispute about his qualities an un- 
pardonable sin. He reigned of right divine, limited 


, 


| the rightful sovereign of all that he bad created. To 
talk of the justice of election was to talk of the justice 
of{an inherent prerogative, to doubt of the merey of 
condemnation was to limit a Will which, in the ne- 


those who did not really understand his teach- 
ing. At the same time we learn from this little 


or three years ago, his thorough sincerity and 


Anglican Church, wrongfully condemned by| Jesus of Nazareth taught the joining 


work, as well as from the Memoir published two | children to cleanse them from their sins. 


| That it bad, that it did not form itself into 


‘cessity of things, was at once completely holy and 
completely absolute, All the fears, and the hopes, 
and the theories, which in other regions made other 
men the advocates of Divine Right, made the Cal. 
vinists in Europe the passionate devotees of a theoe 
cracy, of a Sovereign who had revealed to man not} 
the true and the just and the holy; but his Will, for. 
hié subjects to obey, Piety was but loyalty sublimed | 
by the sublimity of its object, 

this necessarily bad rare attractio 
who could accept it fully, who could without reserve 
or doubt place a Holy Divine Will above all the laws 
which seemed to other men immutable, the sense for 
which man longs so ardently, the sense of certainty, 
an absolute security of guidance under all cir- 
cumstances, an absolute rest from tbat inner 
controversy which so torments though it so en- 
nobles the spiritual side of men. It is not 
in the true loyalist, even to an earthly king, 
that political weakness is ever found; and think of | 
the strength that must come to the loyalist whose 

king can never be wrong, never be defeated, and 
never require apology! If his doom was suffering 

éven to eternity, He was the Sovereign Lord, and for 
the subject the only duty was unrepining obedience, 
an idea exalted by Jonathan Edwards, even to the 

obligation of gratitude for eternal condemnation, No 

subject of the Caliph ever rejoiced in the bowstrin 
—which, being the Caliph’s, brings him at once deat 
and heaven—as the true 

fulfilling the will, be it ben 


intense conscientiousness, 
worldly motives and mean ambition, his reve- 
rent love of Truth and profound anxiety to 
follow whithersoever 


reality brief essays on the foundations of Belief 
on Consciousness for the principles of Theism, 
“Devout Rationalism,” Prayer, and Conscience. 
Orthodoxy, as we have intimated 
conspicuous by its entire absence or is alluded 

to with strong disapprobation. In the note on | 
“Calvinism” we read that “Calvin forgot the 
Saviour, the Gospel, the Bible, the love of God, 
and the living conscience of man; for all these 
protest against a predetermined sentence, and a 
creation of men in order to make them guilty, 
and having made them guilty, to burn them 
eternally.” There is elsewhere an incidental re- 
mark that “it is worth considering how many 
of the texts supposed to teach a personal devil, 
external to man, disappear one by one when 
examined.” The note on another dogma which 
is the cardinal point of the whole Orthodox 
“scheme of salvation ” is as follows :— 


Such a thought as 
0, for it lent to him 


THE FALL OF MAN. | 

(1.) It is highly probable that what we call the 
8 | fall of man is only an ideal translated into his- 
Calvinist e death tory of that tendency which we find prevalent in 
Meese Tej OL Nae men to fall short of the ends of their being, to 


evolent or barsh, of his . ee = 
only Master, To a mind once penetrated with that backslide, repent, struggle, and be improved by 
belief there can be no more doubt, no more fear, no struggling. 


more reverence for humen law, if antagonistic to the | 


his superiority to all |] Father’s true likeness, 


in God, and are remarkably fine arguments based men, in the unity of the divine breathing, 


Very much which we express in narrative is more | 


spirits by the breath of God in unity, 
In the name of the Father He bathe 


d repen: 


in whom dwelt th 
He called many childr, 
back to the home of the goul. ; 

In the name of the life-growing. breath of God 


In the name of the Son, 


it should seem to lead || He bade us be one with God, and live at one with 
him. Some of the finest “Thoughts” are in || another. , 


Glory be to the Father, from all the children o 


As the truth is in heaven, so may God teach it 


}on earth, and establish it among men for eyer, 
, is either|| Amen. 


Ghe £ iberal Pulpit, 


DEAN STANLEY ON THE PAPAGY. 

On Sunday afternoon the Very Rey. the Dean 
preached in Westminster Abbey to a very crowded 
congregation, and in the course of his sermon made 
special reference to the death of Pope Pius IX., and 
the vacancy thus created in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Institutions, like individuals, have two natures, a 
higher and a lower one. At the present moment a 
single institution is going through a crisis in its his- 
tory, and the result will be regarded as a warning 
or an example to all other institutions. The Pope, 
after a reign of unequalled duration, and of tragical 
and romantic interest beyond what ordinarily fell to 
the lot of man, has just died. The Papacy is the 
oldest of all their religious institutions. It has 
been described in the well-known and pregnant 
words of Hobbes as ‘the ghost of the dead Roman 


Divine Will; no possibility of yielding, no temptation properly reflection, : | 
even to temporise with rebels against the King. He (2.) We may measure to our own apprehension the | 
has bur to die, and dying, say with the old Lancay- | 8te8t fall of mankind by that in which we feel we 
irian, “I have kept the bird in my bosom,’ jcome short of our best resolutions. The best, | 

But Caivinism had in it a heart ot flesh, a capacity though saddest, proof of the fall is experience. 
of sympathy, of tenderness for the weak? Had it? (3) Man’s fall is the not having yet attained the 
one of | £02 of his aspiration. 


when the | Commending this valuable little book to all 
Hebrews entered Canaan, that it did not perish amid || who cave for strong thinking combined with deep | 
the universal revolt of mankiod was due, we beheve, || religious sentiment, we must close with giving in 
to this,—-that it arose out of, and not before, Chris- || full the following suggested creed, to which most 
tanity ; and that iu it, as in every other system which || of our readers will probably give their entire as- 
Christianity has ever accreted around itself, as the |] sent, although the time we fear is still distant 


soul accretes the body, it was impossible wholly to |} when it will supplant the creeds of the Episcopal 
suppress the figure of Clirist, impossible wholly to || Churches :— 


subordinate his authority, impossible, if you admitted 

it, not to admit also the duty of mercy, of patience, | ayer EAD Oe THE PSEUDO-ATHANASIAN SYMBOL. | 
and of love, the keynote of the teaching of the Being Whosoever will know the truth, before all things | 
who, as it would seem, exerted the absolute Sovereign | let him avoid the creed called Athanasian, : 
Will, which the Calvinists ascribe to God, only to Which creed, if any ppe thinks that Athanasius 
say, “ Rise up, thy sins are forgiven thee.” As that | Wrote it, without doubt he is utterly deceived, 

figure became gradually more clear, it le A monk of the West wrote it in Latin, more than | 
softened, and finally destroyed the Calvinistic a hundred years after Greck Athanasius died in the 
but not until it had stam East. 

genial natures so deeply, that to this hour no Chris- There was one faith of Christ, and another of 
tian is 8o stern as the convinced Calvinist, no Sceptio the apostles, and men after the apostles, and yet 
80 full of revolt as the Calvinist who has shaken off|| another of the monks after Athanasius, 

the influence of his faith, No Red ever goes so far The Godheard of the Father of Jesus was all one, 
in rebellion as the apostate defender of Divine Right,}| but wisdom its eternal offspring, and Life its eternal 
breathing. 

The Father alone uncreated, but creating ; and 
alone incomprehensible, but comprehending ; alone 
eternal, and drawing life out of eternity, 

And as there is but one Infinite, for another is no 
infinity save that of the Father, 

And as there is but one Eternal, go for another is 
no eternity, save that of the Father, 

And as the Creator is infinite, and there is but 
one infinite; so there are not three creators, but 
one Creator. 

So there are not three uncreated, nor three infi- 
nite, nor three eternal; but one only’ uncreated, 
and one eternal, and one infinite Being, 

In the only Being of the Eternal, free-will begets 
Wisdom, a co-eternal offspring; and Life cometh 
out of Will working by Wisdom. 

By the will of the Eternal, His Wisdom becometh 
Voice and Life proceedeth into visible form, 

They are not ashamed, when they stoop from 
heaven to earth; and playing in the shadow of an 
hour, they show the substance of Thought Eternal. 

Thou that settest fast the thrones of kings, and 
upholdest the stars of heaven, art not ashamed to 
dwell under the smoky rafters of the shepherd’s 
hut. 

Thou art not always born in regal line; nor is 


those terrible faiths which Judaism was 


avened, 
system, 
ped its impress upon con- 


Stray Thoughts from the Note Books of Rowland 
Wiliams, D.D. Edited by his Widow, C.); 
Kegan Paul. 1878, : 

This little book, full of golden thoughts as it 
is, has failed to attract the notice it deserved, 
chiefly, we suppose, because it is too full of strong 
suggestive masculine food for the weaker palate 
of the present day. The apt motto on the title- 
page exactly represents its spirit :— 

: “ Strangely spoke 
The faith, the vigour, bold to dwell 

On doubts that drive the coward back, 

And keen thro’ wordy gnares to track 

Suggestion to her inmost cell.” 


The Thoughts—which are in the form of the 
Hares “Guesses after Truth,” but very much 
deeper and bolder,—cover the widest possible 
ground, from the primary bases of faith, through 
the obscure region of Metaphysics, to the Philo- 
sophy of Religion, and touching upon the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, the Rationale of Dogmatic 
Theology, the great questions of Conscience and 
Revelation, Materialism and Inmortality, Death 
and the Future Kingdom of God, closing with 
the long and elaborate essay on “ Ecclesiastical 
Developments of the Principle of Faith,” ye-}) Thy voice heard only in oracular shrine; but Thou 
printed from his valuable work on the “ Hebrew | takest body in the carpenter’s Son. 

Prophets.” Thy voice is heard in the breeze upon the moun- 

In such Thoughts taken from private Note|| tain; Thou playest with peasant’s children by the 
Books, and probably never intended for publi- 7| Wild sea-shore. 
cation, we see clearly how thoroughly heterodox T have sought Thee in vain in the storm of music 
was the whole tone of this eminent man j and |, Under vaulted stone; I have met Thee by chance in 
we cannot but wonder that he should ever have || the market place, and found Thee in reason, and in 
the | | solitude. 
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regarded himself as a faithful minister of 
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position of almost paramount importance. 


‘tion that in that, as in any other like exalted seat, 


| which is full of intrinsic interest, 


Empire sitting crowned upon the grave. therecf.” 
It is the only institution Which carries us back, 
Macaulay said, to the time when tigers and camel- 
leopards fought in the Roman amphitheatre. The 
Sultan of Constantinople and the Pope of Rome are 
the only two surviving inheritors of the wreck of 
Cesar’s heritage. From the time of the fall of civilisa- 
tion in the Old World, the Papacy has gone through 
every vicissitude of lightand shadow. It has passed 
from the simple bishopric of a few Jewish Christians 
t) a despotic monarchy. It has witnessed in its 
chief seat some of the most profligate and infamous 
of the human race, and it has seen two or three of 
lofty genius, two or three of enlarged and elevated 
minds, many of pure lives and blameless character, 
and many of obscure mediocrity. It has witnessed 
in the principles of its occupants every conceivable 
contradiction and variety of theological opinion ; 
and it has sunk into absolute insignificance from a 
Some- 
times it has breathed a tolerance beyond the age, 
while at other times it has descended far below the 
average knowledge and morality of the period. Such — 
an institution has been formed in one sense out of 
the very dregs of the earth; in another sense it 
had breathed into a living soul, from the divine 
Spirit of God. It has had som@of the best of men, 
while on the dark side of its history it has been no- 
thing less than the hateful Antichrist, the cursed 
Babylon ; while at other times it has seemed to a 
living imagination to be the likeness of Jesus Christ 
and the image of God. What we cannot help 
asking is the possible future, the final destiny of so 
mixed and dubious an office, We do not speak of 
the immediate past, which is too recent, nor of the 
secret springs of political action which will guide 
celection of the next Pope. A few days, or weeks, 
will decide everything. But there can be no ques 


any single individual, then or hereafter, equal to the 
emergency might work wonders which, humanly 
speaking, could not be worked even by a man of 
equal power in a situation less eminent. In an 
office at once so debased and so aspiring, with a 
history so contradictory, and with complications so 
infinite, although the probability must be against 
any great change for the better or the worse, yet 
there is an endless field for conjecture, for hope, and | 
for fear. There is a tale quoted by Blackstone, 

which has a certain limited foundation in fact, | 
A certain Pope 
Was once accused before a general council of heresy, 
and was condemned to be burnt. But it was found 
that the sentence could not be legally carried into 
execution, except with the consent of the Pope him- 
self. The assembled fathers went to the Pope, and 
they presented their humble petition and said, “0 
Pope, judge thyself to be burnt.” The Pope ordered 
judgment, and the sentence was carried into effect, 
Afterwards, in reverential gratitude for this act of 
self-denial, he was worshipped as a saint. Such, 
although with a more cheerful issue, may be the 
mission of some future tenant of the Papal See. We 
could imagine a man—it ought not to be an impos- 
sibility—a man of ordinary courage, common sense 


es 


ind discernment, who 


ould have ee , 
eive that the highest honour which he could confer : 3 , 

m the highest seat of Christian hierarchy would be THE. I N Q UIRER. 473 
rom that lofty eminence to speak plainly to the = : — 
vorld the truth, the whole truth, and nothing the Establishment—they create opinion, but not opinion 
mut the truth, at least concerning himself and which the abolitionists need to dread. They beget 
nis office, Such a one, speaking from his|” tpathy, but not for the Church, They purchase 


? S 1 : immediate and very transient successes by drafts upon 
shair of state, in discharge of his function of |p ture influence. No, we are not reavakted of the Chan. 


pastor and teacher of all Christians, might S0- loolor of the Exchequer’s Parliamentary finesse. 

lemnly pronounce the truth which all the outside |are few things he tiahes that he ee a ia 
world truly knows, which many of the best spirits |his help is more to be dreaded than his opposition. We 
within his own communion fully believe, that he, |wish Churchmen joy of their champion. We will not 
his predecessors, and his successors were, and are, jay he becomes their cause—but we are sure that when 
and will be fallible, personally and officially ; and may |1¢ acts most like himself he will least advance the 
err—and probably will err, as they have erred again )jects of his clients. 

and again—in faith and morals. By so doing he P aap Wye 
Sear asks insult, obloquy, perhaps death; but like The Reader, in a review of the new edition of 
the legendary Pontiff, he would deserve a crown of Dr. Southwood Smith’s work on the Divine Go- 
the highest kind of sanctity, for he would have vernment, expresses its approval of the doctrine 
shown that quality of truthfulness in which saints dvocated by the benevolent author :— 

have too often failed. He would have risen above| It might be thought that no laboured argument 
his station, his order,.and his office, he would have vould be necessary to convince a Christian of the ab- 
relieved the Roman Church from an inextricable en- ardity Of phe Coctrine of eternal punishment. A re 
tanglement, and restored it to life and freedom. erence to the goodness of God and to the Divine 


: irit of mercy which breathes in all Christ’s teachings 
That such a light should ever dawn upon the Papal hehe to be sufficient for that purpose. When to this is 


chair, that any one could have the discernment to \dded a consideration of the frightful nature of endless 
speak about what thousands in the Roman Church |unishment, as depicted in the words of Jonathan Ed- 
thought but did not say, and what all Reformed yards we have above quoted, the conviction ought to 
Churches do both think and say—that is perhaps |e irresistible. Unfortunately, however, it is not so; 
too much to expect; but, if such a one could be Pose who are supposed to have imbibed most fully the 
found, there might through him be breathed into the pitit of Christ being but too often the strongest in their 
Pope’s venerable and interesting office a new and Ssertion of the eternal punishment, not only of the 
living soul; speaking in the general sense in which icked, but also of those who unfortunately differ from 
it is said that the whole of Christendom is bound /e™ im the understanding of the words of Scripture, 
together in one family. As members of the Church hi mae eaate ee 3 a Qpruan say phe. fo, celled 
of England, we have often been tempted to regard ltectite toautt ai tear the or pienusice ey pes 
ourselves too much as priests of a particular sect Se oa Ue A ee eee a 
; Incere, and so far deserves to be treated with respect. 

and not as the servants of the whole nation; we} is desirable for this reason, rather than through any 
have been ourselves guilty a not cultivating more rospect of remoying the belief—a result which all ex- 
assiduously the manly spirit of Englishmen, and erience of the persistence of religious error forbids us 
the upward aspirations of Christians. : > expect—to examine the grounds on which it was 
— - tiginally formed, and to show its irrational character. 
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pe eS < Oe: E = A “his our author has attempted to do, and, in our 


THE CACUMENICAL COUNCIL. — pinion, with the most, complete success. 

Mile Gerreszanddhoeo! Home suppltes ws with some The writer thinks, however, that “all the argu- 
interesting statistical facts relating to the forthecom- ents der ived from Scripture, either i Opposibion 
ing Geumenical Council, which the Zimes recom- ) the doctrine of eternal punishment, EOE 
mends to attention, as not unlikely to have some in- ort of that of Universal Restoration, are neces- 


fluence on the deliberations of that assembly. The ney inconclusive” is ; 
number of prelates invested with the right to a seat Stan =p ae ae ed Fee enee e Sreuren 
in‘the Hall at the Vatican, and having as such re- Ha Testarn hy > as be : : ane it task gd OF tHe 
ceived and accepted the Pope’s invitation, is said to, orci be CEA eit pe LE aoe 
: ’ ‘6 Originally framed his argument on the assumption 
be no less than 999 :— - hat the present condition of mankind is the result of 
“Of these, however, 233 are Bishops of dioceses iz he supposed fall of our first parents from a state of 
partibus infidelium. The prelates by right, and not by ‘rfection. This supposition creates many difficulties 
courtesy, are 766, of whom 135 are Archbishops and 631 vhich have afterwards to be removed, and, although the 
Bishops. One-third of the whole number—viz., 46 \Itimate result is much the same in each case, yet the 
Archbishops and 211 Bishops, or altogether 257 pre- heory of the final perfection of the human race would 
lates—are Italians, having their sees either in the Papal ¢ more firmly established by a line of argument which 
States or in the Kingdom of Italy. There are, besides, vould require the rejection of the orthodox opinion of 
93 Bishops belonging to France and her colonies, 62 to 1an’s primitive state. The last edition of the work 
Spain and her colonies, and 27 to Portugal, making up fore us, published under the superintendence of our 
a sum of 439 prelates of pure Latin race belonging to uthor, appeared in 1826, and we cannot help thinking 
Europe alone, to whom should be added, as claiming 1at, if he had lived to edit the present one, it would have 
kindred with them, 81 Archbishops and Bishops from cen found that his line of argument had been considera- 
the various states of Spanish and Portugese America— ly modified to accord with the restilts of recent inquiries. 
Mexico, Brazil, Peru, Chili, the Argentine Republic, &c. ;« man with so active and penetrating a mind as Dr. 
thus swelling thé ranks of these Latin members of the outhwood Smith must have seen that man’s present 
Couneil to 620, exceeding two-thirds of the whole ondition is the natural result of his constitution, and 
Episcopate.”” : hat he should, therefore, be called an imperfect, rather 
To confront this formidable array the German or han a fallen creature, This is the only key to the 
semi-German races are only able to muster 22 pre- 1Y*tery of evil, both natural and moral, and by the aid 
lates from Germany, 52 from Austria, 5 from Bicland,. tt rath alone can the reconciliation between 


; us thristinnity | i Fog < 
; feo) arab and 5 from Switzerland, or altogether re Sete yea of ps a TMbeetect "belli 
prelates :— ) 


‘ ue mong imperfect beings ; but with every decrease in im- 
“From England, Ireland, and the British colonies 69 feivction #8 there a Teesuit of evil. "phe existence of 
prelates are expected; and these, with 55 from thehe human race, instead, therefore, of being a sorrowful 
United States, will constitute what may be called the truggle to regain a lost position, is a gradual develop- 
Anglo-Saxon element. The East sends 33 prelates toaent of the powers of the human mind, the ultimate re- 
the meeting—from Russia, Greece, Turkey, and Persia, ult of which must be that man will ‘* become as God.” 
Tf we consider that of the bishops i partibus not afew t is only on the supposition that imperfection is the 
are Italians, attached to the Pope’s household, or filling iatwral state of man, that the existence of great masses 
high offices and dignities in the Pontifical dominions, we f mankind in a stateof helpless barbarity and wretched- 
shall easily come to the conclusion that the prelates ofiess can be reconciled with the goodness of God. Such a 
Latin race will meet their brethren of other blood in the tate necessarily precedes one of perfection, which, in rela- 
proportion of three to one.” ion to the present life, is of the race and not primarily of 
In this enormous disproportion between the Latinhe individual. Mankind—we are almost tempted to 
and the non-Latin hierarchy, the Zimes observes, lay 2y the white race—is as a whole ever progressing towards 
at all times, and lies now, the ‘means for the enslave-! higher state of physical and mental development, but 
meant of fa Ciprentt tee . + ++ Odividuals appear to be little cared for when they stand 
DAP | mag? Suowe pay Avax edoy uewasurnooue es the way of the “resistless march of nature.” The 
)  sqnisy » Of punoss ou aa searejoyoad jo SEDs otion—which is essential to our author’s theory so long 
iad ‘suondeoxe ajqvinouoy pu qyaiiq “Ys it rests on the unsatisfactory basis of the Fall—that 
“at ‘oan eaaqy rood yy Suomy ‘worsnjouco 4uaae, appiness is the end of man’s existence must bediscarded. 
Pe ae icniis oavy aoucrtedxa aoyy wosy sao “he perfect development of man’s higher nature is the 
ey ve ae aatey @A¥H » “nok *fytoqousiyes 3 eal ies as a ae which macy be accompanied by happi- 
“ootjos ou foaysap [[IM quaMUI2ACH goss ut which we can easily imagine may often lead to 
I1ay} OP WY SLOOU! say Towedss a1ade,0q.it great misery. Probably happiness zs the necessary 
aoy posodord uvjd oxi 38qy pare et ot es oq su ccompaniment of the development of man’s faculties, 
E7OyI Joy AoFu0ds ot{y FO taxyvea OP _ : i. 2king his existence as a whole, and the fact that in this 
sot) PIBOAy “MAH JargUR SMA ano& pelt ane? misery so often predominates over happiness as the 
; ondanlane _sjueuoddo ano jo suotuido eqy 07 WHesult of such development may be taken as an 
Sleaaddc “ouswbopsyp et} s[[vo WByUEg wy ae cement in favour of a future life A much 


‘fpxaut sr siyg, “wstfavjantoA Woay dor oi tronger argument may, however, be derived from 
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the situation in which thé majority of man- 
kind are placed, which renders it utterly impossible 
that they can attain to more than the very slightest 
degree of mental development. This argument may be 
extended to include the evident insignificance which the 
intelligence of the wisest man bears to his capacity. 
We may well imagine that an opportunity will be 
afforded for the faculties of every man to attain to the 
utmost perfection of which they are capable, and as we 
know no limit to their capacity, we may suppose the 
future life to be eternal, What the nature of the 
future life will be who can say? That the mental 
state of each individual after death will resemble that 
which distinguished him here, we have every warrant 
to believe, and possibly the future life itself will not 
differ so much, except in its grosser or more material 
details, as is generally imagined. Whatever nay be its 
particular pursuits, we cannot doubt that the universal 
perfection, not restoration, of the human race must be 
the goal towards which progress will ever be made, al- 
though probably without ever being reached. 


The Spectator, in avery acute article on the 
probable effects of the battle of Sadowa on the 
Papacy, thinks that, notwithstanding present ap- 
pearances, either in Malta or in Rome, the Papacy 
will commence a new career, which may very 
easily be as great, possibly as long continued, as 
that which now appears to be drawing to its 
end :— 

So invincible is the belief in many minds that truth 
can only be one in its manifestations as well as its reality, 
so great is the convenience of a living authority com- 
petent to decide ew cathedra all doubtful questions alike 
of belief and conscience, that it is hard fo imagine the 
day when no great section of mankind will look up with 
reverence to the Pope. All Christian men and women 
must previously have acquired the courage to walk 
alone to heaven, and we are far from that yet, as far 
probably as we are from the day when Jaws shall be use- 
less because every one loves his neighbour as himself. 
Freed from the incumbrance as well as the temptations 
of the secular power, the Papacy may devote itself to 
theology and ecclesiastical organisation, may in both 
initiate developments the effect of which shall be per- 
manently felt throughout the world. Be it remembered, 
the “ Papacy,” as we call it for convenience, is not only 
a man, but also a vast organisation, which draws to 
itself, as by irresistible attraction, mental power of 
every otder, from that of the casuist to that of the 
great administrator. The world is not yet safe from 
the chance of a great genius wielding the authority of 
the Catholic Church. Of late years the supply of 
brain has grown less because men of genius cannot be 
“ Ultramontanes,” cannot devote themselves to the sup- 
port of a useless authority over an insignificant cluster 
of little provinces, and Ultramontanism has been the 
sine qua non of aspirants for power at Rome. The 
Papacy, hampered by the ascendancy of the Society of 
Jesus, who, formerly the opponents of centralisation, 
now exaggerate the mystic claims of the Holy Chair till 
they become grotesque, has selected its agents badly, 
and raised men to the highest places who, like Cardinal 
Cullen, for example, lack the intellectual serenity which 
is the unfailing accompaniment of brains of the fore- 
most order. The struggle for temporal power once 
closed, there will be no need for applying a test which 
drives away able men, and a genius either on or behind 
the Holy Chair becomes once more a terrible possibility. 
If such a man should arise, a man, for instance, who saw 
how easily Rome could link herself with the social aspi- 
rations of the masses, who could give to her vast hier- 
archy, which still extends through every grade of 
human life, still dwells in palaces and lazarettos, 
among princes as among convicts, the order to 
defend the people, there may yet be a career be- 
fore the Papacy as magnificent as the one which, 
unless a miracle supervenes, must end with Pius IX. 
Eyen without such a genius the change may be tre- 
mendous, for from the day of the extinction of the tem- 
poral power the Papacy must inevitably ally itself with 
Democracy, and in that simple fact what possibilities are 
not contained? She has nothing more to hope or fear 
from the Kings, everything to hope and fear from those 
masses who have not yet risen to the level at which men 
reject all guidance, who alone, of all the forces now 
rising, can coerce the intellectual class which has finally 
thrown off sacerdotal authority, and who are tending 
more rapidly day by day all oyer Europe towards orga- 
nisations which Rome knows how to administer, which 
are in fact but poor imitations of many of her own 
Order. We find associations of agriculture very difficult 
to manage, but the men who built Woburn did not, and 
Benedictines are not the people most likely to be blind 
to the powers and the difficulties inherent in co-operative 
life. We need not say we should regard such a trans- 
formation of the Papacy with alarm, for the sacerdotal 
caste seems to us, of all others, the worst fitted to lead 
the multitudes through the desert into the promised 
land which, as the French Utopians say, they see beyond 
the Red Sea, but the transformation has become possible, 
and Sadowa may yet be a date in the spiritual history 
of mankind, 


At the close of a review of Dean Milman’s 


THE INQUIRER. 


Pythagoras that it is hard indeed to say which concep- 
tion was the precursor of the other. One conclusion, 
however, we may safely draw. Whether the Pytha- 
goras of the Alexandrines be or be not an Apollonius of 
some centuries before, or whether the Apollonius of 
Philostratus be or be not a Pythagoras endowed with a 
second youth, it is certain that each picture owed its 
recent form to a more august prototype. Hach story 
is a parody, however clumsy and vulgar, of the narrative 
of the Gospels. 

In the work of Philostratus—ridiculous as it is in its 
general details, and tame as it is even as a romance— 
we are enabled to find an index to the memorable crisis 
of religious thought in the third century. The link be- 
tween the two has been admirably drawn out by the 
able criticism of Professor Baur of Tubingen. And the 
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recent translation of the “Agamemnon of Alschylus,’ 
&c., the Record takes the opportunity of remarking 
that the perusal “does not modify the melancholy 
feelings with which we view his career with refer- 
ence to hig higher responsibilities as a professed minister 
of Christ, bound to defend as an advocate, and promul- 
gate as a witness, the everlasting Gospel. Many years 
ago, at the very outset of the Record, we pointed out 
and denounced the Rationalistic unbelief developed in 
his ‘History of the Jews.’ We afterwards deplored the 
same tendencies in his history of ‘ Latin Christianity,’ 
and we have again witnessed with regret the persistent 
tenor of his opinions in the sympathy he now shows 
with that modern school of which Dr. Colenso is the 
most advanced disciple. We make these remarks with 
real grief, remembering the age of the accomplished 


’ 


Dean and the consequent near approach of his last 


solemn account.” 


APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 

The abrupt transition from Paganism to Christianity 
in the Roman Empire, during the reign of Constantine, 
seemed till lately a problem of history which, as a mere 
historical fact, was wholly incapable of solution. It 
might pass to all appearance for one of those historical 
surprises which, failing to connect themselves in any 
logical sense with antecedent or even contemporaneous 
phenomena, have often been set down as simply mira- 
culous. It is almost indeed in the light of a miracle 
that orthodox historians and divines have at times re- 
garded a change so sudden and complete as that from a 
contemptuous and utter denial of the doctrines of 
Christianity to a general interest in, and positive sym- 
pathy for, the new creed. Secondary causes were 
thought to be either inadequate or altogether wanting. 
The celebrated chapters in which Gibbon strove to solve 
the problem in a sense hostile to the received pretensions 
of Christendom, while perhaps successful, in their 
author’s opinion, in eliminating the preternatural ele- 
ment, can hardly have satisfied even himself as an 
adequate summary of the whole logical process which 
was involved in so general and extreme a revulsion of 
national thought. It is only of late years that we 
seem to be getting nearer to a positive clue to the 
difficulty. A stricter and more extended criticism of 
the facts has tended to the discovery of a series of 
middle terms, so to say, which enable us to connect to- 
gether very closely and consistently every successive 
stage in this remarkable passage of religious thought. 
Admitting the divine element in the promulgation of 
Christianity, we may well examine the human elements 
which contributed to its propagation. 

A gradual change had taken place, in the course of 
the third century, in the attitude of the Pagan world 
towards the new religion. Without openly avowing 
themselves Christians, many of the leading spirits had 
been touched with what was noblest and purest in 
Christianity, and were making decided efforts to Chris- 
tianise the old creed. A yearning was felt to see their 
native faith more spiritual, more morally pure, and 
more free from traditional absurdities and pollutions. 
And the notion, moreover, which had its place in the 
teachings of Pythagoras and Plato, had gradually 
gained ground, that this religious ideal could only be 
realised in an Incarnation. There must be a perfectly 
holy and perfectly beautiful human life, pervaded and 
elevated by a more than human personality. The 
spirit of hatred with which the Gospel was at first re- 
garded passed thus by degrees into a spirit of envy or 
emulation of its distinctive dogma. Various means 
were hit upon for supplying Paganism with a like gift 
to that enjoyed by the Christians in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth; and an attempt was seriously made, 
absurd as it seems to us, to set up a Pagan Christ. In 
the third century we find eminent and serious men like 
Porphyry and Jamblichus striving to set up such an 
embodiment in the person of Pythagoras, and tricking 
out, in ornaments borrowed both from the true and the 
apocryphal gospels, the tales which were in circulation 
respecting the philosopher of Samos. And no mean 
Success, in fact, attended this effort. Not only do we 
know from history that towards the end of the Roman 
Republic, and during the period immediately following 
it, Pythagorism revived with wonderful intensity of 
vigour, but its influence may be traced in moulding not 
a few of the contemporary opinions and institutions of 
Christendom itself. It has been thought, for instance, 
by men of great authority on such subjects—among 
others by M. Zeller, the learned professor of Marburg 
—that it is in Pythagorism, reinforced by a new in- 
fusion of Buddhism from the East, that we must look 
for the true source of those ascetic communities of 
Egyptian Therapeute and Palestinian Essenes whose 
origin seems an anomaly so near to the fountain, and so 
soon after the foundation, of the social Church of 
the Scriptures. Yet, in the attempt to resuscitate the 
personal cult together with the mystical spirit of their 
revered patron, the Alexandrines showed but their own 
powerlessness to gain belief. in their transformed 
magician. Equally vain was the rival movement, 
which set in much about the same time as this, on 
behalf of another rival Christ. In the life of Apollonius 
of Tyana, as made up in full-blown form by Philostratus, 
there are so many traits identical with the biography of 


same line of thought has been followed up with much 
acuteness and learning in the short but pregnant essay 
upon the life and character of Apollonius by M. Albert 
Réville, who is favourably known to us by his trans- 
lation of a portion of Archbishop Whately’s ‘“ King- 
dom of Christ,” a review of M. Renan, and other 
theological writings. The true nature of the curious 
work of Philostratus, with its many subtle and change- 
ful shades of meaning, is set in a clear and intelligible 
light. It has always been held a doubtful point whether 
that singular book was really written with a contro- 
versial purpose and in a spirit of direct hostility to 
Christianity. There could be no doubt that, in his 
“Discursus Philalethes,” Hierocles, one of the latest 
and ablest champions of Paganism, seized eagerly upon 
the character of Apollonius, and set it up in opposition to 
the Christ of the Gospels. His challenge was generally 
taken up by the apologists of the Church in patristic 
times; and when, on the revival of learning, it was in 
contemplation to publish the work of Philostratus, the 
learned Aldus was careful to print at the same time the 
reply of Eusebius to Hierocles as an antidote to the bane. 
Both works were regarded in the same light by the 
Deists of the eighteenth century. By Blount and Lord 
Herbert, Voltaire and Castillon, the similarity of the 
two to the gospel narrative was quoted in proof that 
both histories were apocryphal together. On the other 
hand, numerous refutations were put forth in reply to 
these revivals of heathen pretensions. But it was agreed 
on both sides that Philostratus wrote in direct and 
avowed hostility to the Gospel. A reaction from this 
view has since set in, dating from the writings of Buhle, 
Jacobs, and Neander. It has even been denied of late 
that there was ever any intentional reference, in the 


Life of Apollonius, to Christianity or the Christian | 


writings. It istrue that no mention is here made by 
name of Jesus or his disciples. The existence of the 
Christian Church seems totally ignored. Yet neither, as 
M. Réville forcibly remarks, is there express allusion 
made in the Epistle of St. James to Paul or his 
school, while its aim notwithstanding is clearly to 
establish a rival theory of justification. Nor, again, in 
the Clementine Homilies, do we find either Paul or Mar- 
cion ever mentioned by name, although the book was 
certainly prompted by a desire to refute their doctrines. 
This silence consequently tells for nothing. But what, 
on the other hand, are we to make of the parallel which 
undeniably exists between the life of Christ and that of 
the Pagan reformer? The birth, the preparation, the 
miracles, and other details of the Saviour’s ministry, his 
passion, resurrection, and ascension, are here parodied 
in a way that forbids the supposition of accidental re-~ 
semblance. Again, the characteristics of many of the 
Apostles are combined in the person of Apollonius. 
The true spirit of the book, M. Réville concludes, is not 
that of hostility, but of jealousy. ‘It is inspired by a 
desire to turn the advantages and the superiority en- 
joyed by Christianity over the ordinary Pagan belief to 
the profit of a reformed Paganism.” ‘The idea of it was 
well caught by Huet, Bishop of Avranches—We quid 
ethnict Christianis invidere possent. The original “scraps” 
or jottings of biography, silly as they were, bequeathed 
by Damis, the companion and disciple of the T'yanean 
sage, and vamped up by intermediate writers—as, for 
instance, Maximus of Age and Moragenes—were 
tricked out ingeniously from the Gospel history with 
the studied design of capping or outdoing every marvel 
of the original. “It was necessary that Apollonius 
should be like Christ, but it was also necessary that he 
should be different from and superior to him.” 

History has equally failed to notice the remarkable 
impulse imparted to this movement by the dynasty of 
clever women, of a priestly stock, which held sway 
during the reign of the family of Severus, and did so 
much to turn the tide of thought in the Roman Empire, 


beginning with Septimius Severus, a.p. 193, and ending 


with Alexander Severus, who died a.p. 235. Foremost 
among these we must place Julia Domna, the wife of 
Septimius Severus, the daughter of a priest of the Sun, 
at Emesa, in Coelesyria, By her beauty, her acute in- 
tellect, and her native cunning, this humble Syrian 
damsel, aided, it was said, by an oracle which attributed 
to her a royal fate, rose to undisputed command oyer 
her superstitious husband. Round her throne she as- 
sembled the finest intellects and greatest orators of the 
day. Amongst these were Dion Cassius the historian, 
together with the eminent lawyers Paulus, Papinian, 
and Ulpian. Whatever. we may think of the aspersions 
against her chastity which drew upon Julia the foul 
epithet of Jocasta, we need question neither the zeal and 
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energy, nor the thorough, though blind, good faith wick 
which.the Eastern Empress sought to engraft her native 
‘creed upon the philosophy and religion of the West. At 
her behest it was that Philostratus entered upon the task _ 
of writing the life of Apollonius, She was, in fact 
“the Egeria of that Pagan reform which was more or 
less skilfully, but at any rate perseveringly, conducted 
(as such matters are when undertaken by women) by 
the empresses who succeeded her in the supreme manage- 
ment of affairs.” Her sister, Julia Maesa, it was who 
brought the young Elagabalus from the Temple of the 
Sun, as the natural offspring of Caracalla and her 
daughter Soemis, and who, on the decline of that popu 
lar idol, made the imbecile wretch adopt his cousin, 
Alexander Severus, the son of her own daughter, Julia 
Mamaea, the last of this extraordinary family :— 

“ Hence we see that from the time of Julia Domna 
to that of Julia Mamaea, the certainty that a reforma- 
tion of Paganism had become a necessity resulted first 
in the toleration of the Christian religion; secondly, in 
a certain degree of respect, mingled in secret with 
jealousy ; and at last it went so far as to allow Chris- 
tianity an acknowledged position in the broad light ‘of - 
day, by the side of the whole traditional religions, 
such as Judaism and Paganism. One might have 
imagined that Alexander and his mother were establish- 
ing some such connection between Abraham and Jesus 
Christ as that which existed possibly in their minds 
between Orpheus, the poet and revealer of the remotest 
periods of antiquity, and Apollonius, the modern re- ~ 
former, the Greek Christ, whose teachings had recently — 
been enlightening the world. 4 

“The gospel of Philostratus (for in reality his work 
may be so termed) did not go sufficiently far for socom- 
prehensive a system of religion. The aristocratic spirit — 
of the Pagan Greek still breathed throughout it, and 
Julia Domna, who had fostered the writing of the work, — 
was not as yet so well disposed towards the religion © 
which had sprung from the ancient soil of Judaea as her 
niece, Julia Mamaea, would afterwards become. Hf the 
reform she dreamt of was ever realised, Paganism 
would have its Son of God, pure, blameless, devoted to — 
his mission, and adding to his doctrines the weight of 
influence which a bodily manifestation and a real life — 
alone can give to an ideal theory. Hence this reform 
must be a positive religion, and not only a system of © 
philosophy. This was why Apollonius, though a great 
friend of the philosophers, must be superior to them all, 
even to Socrates.” 

What would have been the result had this half- 
feminine half-priestly revival met with success? How 
would it have fared with the Western world had this 
Pagan reformation risen upon the ruins of Christianity, 
and the star of the Saviour of the Gospels paled before 
the rising of some Pagan Christ of the third century, 
or that of the constellation of luminaries set up by 
Julian in the next? It might excite a smile to regard — 
Apollonius of Tyana as a possible rival for the throne 
of Western worship and civilisation. Yet conceive — 
such a contingency, and M. Réville’s concluding reflecs 
tions become in the highest degree plausible. One of — 
two alternatives would in all probability have ensued. 
Either the condition of barbarism would have beer 
irremediable, and the brilliant Graeco-Roman civilisation: 
would have had no successor, or else a poor form of 
social order, of which China gives us the nearest idea, 
a stereotyped copy of the ancient rule, but.dead, soul- 
less, and mechanical, would have prevailed. ‘ When 
look,” says our author, ‘at Apollonius the sage, with 
his everlasting maxims, the foolish Damis, and Philo- 
stratus the rhetorician, and all those emperors and 
empresses who in the quietness of their domestic circles’ 
decide how the world is to be restored to virtue—when 
T look at all those councils of eminent men of letters, 
and others well versed in the ritualisms of the age, I 
|seem to have before me a picture of Chinese life, wich 
all its most characteristic traits. We rise from the 
study of this most striking chapter in the history of 
the last. conflict of the two faiths with an enhanced 
sense of the value of that better light which delivered 
us from the possible fate of mandarin science and man- 
darin religion. 


“HCCE HOMO.”—A CRITIQUE BY DR. 
PRESSENSE. 

Christian Stoicism is, perhaps, the best term by which 
to designate the author’s tendency. As regards its doc- 
trines the book does not remind us of the cold and 
barren wisdom of the Portico, and certainly not of its 
proud insensibility to suffering. No; there breathes, on 
the contrary, throughout the yolume—to use its own 
language—a burning enthusiasm for humanity ; but it — 
places supernatural truth in the background; religion 
appears only under the form of the highest morality. 
It is rather a kind of piety in relation to man than the 
re-establishment of our normal relations with God. 
Jesus Christ is certainly represented as haying done 
much towards the refinement of the {moral idea; he is 
placed before us as the ideal of conscience in its purest 
and brightest condition. This Divine ideal cannot be 
contemplated without loving it, and being led to imitate 
it. Itis this that gives Christianity such superiority 
over philosophy. It urges us in the right direction by 
the ascendancy of a living person, instead of gaining 
us by reasoning and by precept. Jesus Christ has thus - 
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RATIONALISM, 


THE INQUIRER. 163 
The Abbé Martin, in his article on “ Beta 
nd Romanists,” in the Contemporary Review, in- Mated by his gifted successors. Their visions and 


ites all the world to seek repose and satisfac-, 


ion in the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. 

How can there,” he asks, “be a bond fide Pro- 
estant who is not at the same time more or less 
Rationalist ?” To which the Christian World 
eplies :— 

Unfortunately, the question is indefinite. There 
3, We suppose, no Protestant who would hesitate to 
dmit that it can never be the duty of man to act, 
hink, or speak irrationally ; but there aro many 
rotestants—and we are ourselves such—who are 
ot at all Rationalists in the sense of holding that 
here is no source of truth but the human reason. 
Ve believe that there are very many sources of, 
ruth, and that one of them is that “inspiration of, 
he Almighty ” which “ giveth men understanding.” 
sut Abbé Martin, without telling us whether he 
neans by Rationalism a faith that is reasonable 
nd intelligent, or whether he means by it a no- 
aith that rejects Christianity altogether, proceeds 
o cast around him firebands of accusation in a 
ashion which we may be excused for calling wild. 
What,” he cries, ‘‘is the offence with which Pro- 
essor Robertson Smith and the Rev. Fergus Fergu- 


on are charged? Rationalism. What is the evil| 


yhich is spreading so rapidly among the Indepen- 
ents and the Congregationalist body generally? 
tationalism. What is the great subject of com- 
laint with the Anglican bishops? Rationalism. 
Vhat is it we hear repeated perpetually in meetings 
£ High Church and Low, in the pulpits of Cathe- 
rals and of Universities? Invectives against Ra- 
ionalism.” 
lism on the one hand, and Catholicism on the other,” 
re the two systems which will in the future divide 
ur race, Adducing, as he does, reasons of great 
orce to show that Ritualists, having gone go near 
o Rome as they have done, ought to go the whole 
vay, Abbé Martin is, perhaps, led to imagine that 
nore Protestants virtually share the equivocal posi- 
ion of the Ritualists than really do so. We admit that 
he religion of Protestants is becoming more intelli- 
ent, but we deny that it is becoming less fervent and 
incere. Professor Lindsay will not grant that there 
s any Rationalism, in the strict sense, in the Free 
Jhurch of Scotland, but he points out that the pro- 
ecution of Professor Robertson Smith for heresy 
1as been the occasion for introducing a flood of 
ound and reasonable knowledge into the Free 
Shurch. Substantially, Professor Smith holds, as 
Jalyin held, that, if inspiration was a reality for 
loses and the Prophets, it is a reality now, and that 
herefore the right and sure test which every man 
1as to apply to the inspired volume is to ask him- 
elf whether God speaks to him in its words. This 
rings the whole matter into the sphere of realities ; 
vhereas, to speak plainly, the attempt to pass off 
-apul allocutions and syllabuses as infallible seems 
ous sheer hocus-pocus and imposture. It is not 
y'thout disappointment, however, that we observe 
-rofessor Lindsay’s anxiety to make out that Pro- 
essor Smith and the party supporting him in the 
‘ree Church have not deviated from the old arbi- 
rary theory of inspiration. The question in dis- 
gute has not been one about words, but about some- 
hing far deeper than words. 
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Dean SrANLEY oN THE PrayerR-B0oK.—Dean 
Stanley preached at the re-opening of the Chapel 
Royal of the Savoy on Sunday last. -He referred to 
the historical associations of the place, observing that 
it was the cradle of our English Prayer-book—com- 
pleted there and in Sheldon’s lodgings adjoining. 
Thence issued the strange and passionate declaration 
of assent and consent to all and everything contained 
in the book—now, thank God, swept away after being 
a stumbling-block to so many consciences. The 
Prayer-book was now a bond of union to all classes 
and parties. Whatever its faults,’ it was dear to 
Churchmen and the majority of the nation—for its 
style and diction (it had been a model of style to our 
greatest English writers), for its antiquity, for its com- 
prehensiveness, There was not a rancorous epithet, 
no acrimonious language in it, since, thank God! the 
petition against “the Bishop of Rome and all his de- 
testable enormities” and the State services were swept 
away with general consent. It was comprehensive as 
regarded ritualism and anti-ritualism ; it gave a triumph 
to neither party; and that Savoy Chapel was a proof 
that not a black or white gown, not the position of the 
altar, nor consecration or non~consecration (the Royal 
Chapel has never yet been consecrated) were half so 
oa as faith and keeping the commandments of 

od. 

_ Mr. W. E. Forsrer, the newly-appointed Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, is a son-in-law of 
the late Rey. Dr. Arnold. . 
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Of course he concludes that ‘* Ration-— 


@Dpen Council, 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 
The Hebrew Prophets were the spokesmen of 


Jehovah to His chosen people. Nor is it difficuit to 


explain the origin of such a remarkable class in a 
State whose real king was always assumed to be, of 
right if not of fact, the invisible God. Solong as the 
noble form of religion professed by Abraham and his 
immediate descendants continued to be the heritage 
of a family merely, no distinct orders of either priests 
or prophets were necessary, both the regulative and 
the originative functions being naturally discharged 
by the father of the household. And when Moses 
had led the people of Israel out of Egypt to the bor- 
ders of Canaan, and laid the main foundations of 
their nationality upon the basis of the same pure 
religious creed, a sort of priestly order would come 
into existence as soon as there were stated formalities 
of worship to superintend and administer; but the 
free duties of prophet would still be concentrated, as 
formerly in the person of the great Lawgiver, so now 
in his true successors. During the conquest of 
Canaan, the pressing interest of the time would of 
itself keep the people mindful of their sacred allegi- 
ance; men do not often forget their preserver in the 
period of struggle and hardship. Ancient hopes were 
then being actively fulfilled, so that all the fresh 
vigour of genius of which the tribes could boast was 
for a time inevitably absorbed in the soldier and the 
general, But during the period immediately follow- 
ing the successful seizure of the promised land, when 
these brave enthusiasts of the desert were greedily 
enjoying the first-fruits of their victories, and had not 
yet acquired the more difficult arts of peace, the new, 
half-formed ‘society was the scene of much anarchy 
and oppression, the authoritative voice of religion 
being not seldom overpowered by licentious impulse 
and the fatal enticements of idolatry. Heaven sent 
what the age required. Disease evoked remedies 
from the eternal source of all salvation. Then it was 
that those vigorous servants of the Most High, like 


‘| the dictators of the Roman commonwealth, assumed 


the guidance of public affairs under the title of 
judges, and brought the people with a strong arm out 
of peril, and judged them with a wisdom more or less 
prophetic. If a certain savage ferocity mingles in 
their songs of victory with the most sublime religious 
faith, we must ascribe it to the character of the times. 
A Deborah, fresh from the carnage of her foes, can 
hardly be expected to prophesy smooth things ; nor 
will her religious conceptions escape some taint of the 
vengeful battle-field, but will portray the Lord of hosts 
in all the sanguinary colours of a God of War. As 
often as the too susceptible Israelites fell into ido- 
latry, they were rebuked by some prophet of the 
Lord; the burden of whose message was generally to 
this effect: “And I said unto you, I am the Lord 
your God; fear not the gods of the Amorites in whose 
land ye dwell: but ye have not obeyed my voice.” 
Thus, for a long space of years, they are alternately 
warned, and, after due punishment, are triumphantly 
delivered by the personal prowess and inspiration of 
their judges and prophets. The most splendid exam- 
ple of this kind belongs to the time when the people 
were bent on choosing a visible king to lead them in 
war and govern them in peace. The history is care- 
ful to explain that before the appearance of Samuel 
the word of the Lord had for a long while been pre- 
cious, or rare: “there was no open vision.” But as 
soon as a great crisis in the national life draws near, 
the man of the crisis quickly shows himself. He who 
as a child in the temple had said to the mysterious 
voice, “ Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth,” was 
deemed worthy to be entrusted with one of the most 
delicate duties which ever fell to the lot of a patriot, 
that of settling a great political revolution, in a man- 
ner which should at once be practical, and yet do no 
violence to the fundamental spirit of the national 
polity. Enjoying unlimited confidence from one end 
of the country to the other as a prophet of the Lord, 
his influence was paramount for good or evil through 
the whole reign of the unhappy and ill-used Saul. If 
we'are obliged sometimes to condemn the seer’s irre- 
sponsible interference with public affairs, an inter- 
ference which would be fatal to the strength and free- 
dom of any modern State,* we must award to him the 
high credit of having clearly discerned the true basis 
of a nation’s greatness, in its reverential obedience to 
the Divine Will. The doctrine of Samuel is perpe- 


* Samuel anointed David king in Saul’s lifetime, and thus gave 
to internal dissension the sanction of religion, 
Jeremiah preached the uselessuess of resistance when the peo- 
le of Judah were nerving themselves for the last struggle against 
the might of Babylon. trast the brave a be put by 
Lge on the Delphic Oracle hefore the fight of Salamig,-- 
Hat, vii, 148, 
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forebodings all revolve about the same great truth— 
that lasting prosperity comes out of moral faithful- 
ness. The long series of utterances which accompany 
step by step the vicissitudes of the nation’s experience, 
through so considerable a fart of its course, might all 
have taken for their theme the emphatic words of 
Samuel, which are again but the repetition of more 
ancient warning and advice: “Only fear the Lord, 
and serve him in truth with all your heart: for con- 
sider how great things he hath done for you. But if 
ye shall still do wickedly, ye shall be consumed, both 
ye and your king.” To govern, and above all to 
govern well, is one of the most godlike functions of a 
human being. Authority would always carry with it 
an impression of its divine origin so long as it sprang 
from personal qualities, so long as the ablest man 
was chosen by common consent to rule. There is 
still a something mysterious in the submission of the 
crowd to the sway of one who is evidently born to be 
their master. But when hereditary succession deter- 
mines who shall occupy the first place, the divine 
right of kings can no longer be maintained. The 
prince becomes only a political expedient, an official 
part of the constitution. No nation probably has 
carried the religious theory of government further 
than the Hebrews. It was the distinet aim of their 
political aspirations to realise a veritable kingdom of 
God. As the highest blessedness of the individual 
consists in the direct guidance of his thoughts, feel- 
ings, words, and actions by the Divine Spirit, so it was 
believed that the best political constitution was one 
which left the authority of Jehovah most free to sway 
the hearts and energies of his people. The magni- 
ficent conception of a divine commonwealth filled in 
turn the great minds of the nation, from its earliest 
to its latest age. Its older annals tell how at first 
the attempt was made to dispense with any outward 
royalty by paying a voluntary deference to him who, 
for the time being, gave unequivocal proof of the 
Divine fervour. A free submission to one by whom 
Jehovah uttered and executed his will sufficed for 
most occasions of national action at an early stage of 
growth. But the tribes at length found it convenient, 
and indeed necessary, to choose-a visible king, partly 
as a rallying point for the more secular spirits, partly 
as a counterpoise to supernatural interference, partly 
as a symbol of the Divine authority itself. Thus the 
invisible sovereignty was removed a step backward 
from actual practice. The theory of Government, 
however, still demanded that the visible representa- 
tive of Heaven should be a model prince, worthy of 
his high position, because ruling strictly in the fear 
of the Lord. Never must the people forget to whom 
in the last resort they owed supreme allegiance, whose 
laws they were unconditionally to obey. If they 
turned aside after other gods they were held to be 
guilty of impiety aggravated by treason. If they de- 
filed themselves with foreign manners and immorali- 
ties, they were accounted rebels and sinners at the 
same time, Rebellion is spoken of as sin; so that 
one who caused revolt is described all through the 
history, wherever his name occurs, as “ one who 
made Israel to sin.” Such being the fundamental 
principle of the Hebrew constitution, unaffected by 
the establishment of royalty, there was needed some 
means by which in public emergencies the Divine 
Will could be ascertained and also be eloquently set 
forth. The politician and the preacher would some- 
how be one. The prophet was both. It was his 
special duty to remind the people of their theocratic 
obligations when they were inclined to forget them ; 
to rebuke public crime and private transgression ; 
and to exhort to repentance, when crime was hurry- 
ing the nation, as he believed, into misfortune; and 
to give political advice with all the weight of a trusted 
messenger from Jehovah to his people. Thus their 
inyisible ruler seemed to reserve a margin of sponta- 
neous government, over and above the powers dele- 
gated to the king. To express the freely formed 
opinion of able and cultivated minds upon social 
and international questions ; to pronounce the in- 
structive judgment of common sense as against a 
pedantic conservatism; yet more, to utter the 
inspirations of conscience, and thus to enlighten the 
darkened vision of ruler and people alike—such was 
the high function of the prophets. They spoke for 
a conscientious liberty, as equally opposed to tyranny 
and licence. They were the mainsprings of reform, 
the originators of progress, bound to no party views, 
pledged to say nothing but the heayen-wrought con- 
viction of their hearts. It was their task to hold up 
before the eyes of their contemporaries the ideal of 
a God-fearing king and people, To revere that ideal 
would bring happiness and advancement; to spurn 
it was to rush headlong into calamity and ruin. 

If they did not always display the truest political 


Sagacity, the Hebrew prophets, by their lofty con- 
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scientousness and religious fervour, preserved in the 
state an ever fresh stream of thoughtful earnestness 
often amounting to an incontestible inspiration from 
Heaven, which worked efficiently to correct and ex- 
pand institutions, to interpret passing events and de- 
clare the duty they suggesged, to rebuke a cowardly 
mistrust, and to proclaim the reward of just dealing 
and a loyal confidence in Jehovah. ‘They saw the in- 
separable connection between ungodliness and decay. 
They felt the awful truth that the soul which sins and 
the nation which sins must die. No conventional 
mask could hide the truth from their searching 
glance. It was as if the eternal law made use of 
their conscience, and kindled the fire of prophecy 
upon their lips. They advanced no meaner claims 
than to be the spokesman of God. And why should 
we not believe they were soberly right, in putting 
forth such claims? Was not their moral and 
political wisdom a Divine gift? How can any help 
come to the world, to a people, to a soul, except it be 
sent from above? Howcan any vigorous stand be 
made against iniquity, or any new step of progress be 
taken, except through the fresh impulse given to the 
human mind by the Holy Spirit itself? It can never 
be tco deeply graven on our memory, that in the 
march of history every good and perfect gift, every 
impulse to better things, has been supernatural, has 
been Divine. These sacred orators, these political 
apostles, whatever you choose to call them, were the 
creative geniuses of their time ; which is only another 
way of saying that they were the channels of Divine 
inspiration for the work they had to do. 


They did not fear to tell princes of their crimes, for 
there was many a Nathan amongst them ready to 
confront the evil-doer, and say to his face: * Thou 
art the man”; while few men have ever wielded over 
the destinies of their nation an influence comparable 
to that of Elijah, the stern Nazarite, who wore his 
hair and beard long, and was clad with a rough man- 
tle of skins, girt round the loins with a leathern gir- 
dle. No wonder that rude mantle was believed to 
carry with it the power of prophecy. We all remem- 
ber how his sudden appearances from the depths of 
his wild solitude startled the hesitating people and 
their apostate king. One day he could not be found, 
but the next he would unexpectedly present himself 
before Ahab, his bitter enemy, and denounce some 
fresh judgment against the idolatrous house, prefac. ; 
ing every utterance with the solemn adjuration :— 
“As the Lord liveth before whom I stand: as the 
Lord liveth whom I serve.” In fact, the destinies of 
Israel and Damascus were so far in the hands of 
Elijah and his school of prophets that he re-estab 
lished the worship of Jehovah after it had been 
almost extirpated, and caused the sovereignty of the 
Northern kingdom to pass to a new line of princes. 


In the kingdom of Judah the prophetic office 
attains its greatest height of power and splendour in 
the person of Isaiah, the trusted friend and counsel- 
lor of Hezekiah. ‘The period of his influence was re- 
markable for gigantic revolutions amongst the tribes 
and races of Asia. Society in that quarter of the 
world has always been peculiarly susceptible of these 
rapid and wide-spread revolutions. A race gains the 
upper hand and keeps it for a time, but is then sud- 
denly overthrown by a new and more vigorous race; 
so that the empire may change possessors in a single 
day, and the tyrant of one year become the slave of 
the next. None but a man of genius could have 
prescribed his country’s duty, at each swiftly changing 
aspect of affairs. The slow calculations of experience 
would be set at fault; only a prophet’s swift vision and 
moral steadiness of purpose would be equal to the 
eyer-varying occasion. If, moreover, we bear the cir- 
cumstances in mind, we shall be better able to in- 
terpret many of Isaiah’s predictions, which otherwise 
might seem extravagant or overdrawn. He beheld 
the almost miraculous growth of the Assyrian power, 
he saw it absorb the kingdoms of Israel and Damascus; 
he knew that it threatened even the independence of 
Judah. What a change from the proud days of 
Solomon, when the might of Israel extended to the 
Euphrates and the Red Sea! The prophet was 


happily spared the sight of his country’s subjugation ; 
for probably the captivity of Judah did not begin till 
ninety years after his death. From the fortieth chap- 
ter of the book which bears his name we have a fine 
collection of prophecies by a later hand, evidently one 
to whom the scenes of the captivity were familiar. 
They are every way worthy of the earlier collection 
towhich they are appended, but there is a perceptible 
difference of tone and treatment, showing that we 
have already passed from active to contemplative 
times, from impassioned oratory to the more placid 
creations of poetry, subdued and harmonised by the 
teaching of misfortune. The moral and religious 
earnestness is quite as conspicuous as before, but the 
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thoughts are expressed with a fuller richness of 
language and illustration. The appeal is made less, 
perhaps, to the imagination, and more to the reason. 
There is the same uncompromising declaration of 
eternal truth, but the truth is left more to be its own 
witness. Persuasion and exhortation assume the 
place of command. The prophet now addresses him- 
self with special emphasis to the popular conscience, 
his aim being not so much political change as 
moral renovation. He desires by his preaching 
to prepare a remnant of sincere worshippers and 
subjects of Jehovah, who shall form the nucleus 
of aspotless kingdom, when the tribulation shall be 
past, and a king of righteousness, like unto David, 
shall have inaugurated his peaceful reign. But pro- 
phecy in its best period did not spend itself in vague 
general appeals. Many words which to us sound 
vague and general had a well understood and imme- 
diate application when they were spoken. The pro- 
phet assailed the definite vices of his time with a 
directness that would astonish us if heard from a 
modern pulpit. Preaching had not then become an 
agreeable and sedative substitute for practice, or a 
mild expostulation which nobody cares about, or an 
adroit species of spiritual gunnery which hits no 
definite mark and hurts no feelings. It attacked 
superstition and idolatry, when people really were 
superstitious and worshipped idols. It denounced 
woes against the drunkard and the sensualist, the 
greedy rich man and the sanctimonious hypocrite, 
when such characters were common. It did not treat 
national glory as measured by wealth or revenue, but 
as springing from justice and pure religion. It recog- 
nised the responsibility of the nation as the child and 
servant of Jehovah. And therefore public measures 
and political relations, peace, alliance, and war, all 
fell under its inspired criticism, and were amenable to 
its unflinching verdict. 

Attempting always to trace social effects to their 
secret moral causes, the Hebrew prephets made it 
their special duty to read the signs of the times, and 
to utter whatever hope or foreboding the picture 
inspired. If they saw deeper into the concatenation 
of events than other men, if they knew that the result 
of wickedness could only be disgrace and disorder, it 
was their task to proclaim what they saw and knew 
so clearly, to strain every nerve in the service of their 
country, and to rebuke whatever was undermining its 
prosperity and existence. 
means to heal the divisions or the degeneracy of the 
chosen people, so as to keep them unscathed amid 
the tumults of the age, we must attribute the faiiure 
of their efforts to the stubbornness of the disease, for 
which the remedy did not lie in their rower. The 
great weakness of all their exhortations lay in the 
appeal to self-interest as a motive to virtue. Men 
cannot be terrified into saints, nor tempted into 
obedience by promises of future enjoyment. The 
prospect of servitude did not turn the multitude 
from idolatry. But when the land flowing with milk 
and honey was no longer theirs, they heartily made 
God their portion. A not obscure conviction of 
their inability to grapple with the problem of 
national redemption seems early to have formed 
itself in the prophetic mind, It is haunted by 
the vision of a more potent spell, to which every 
heart shall at last submit, a remote but predes- 
tined day of the Lord, when the righteous shall 
possess the earth, and a new outpouring of the spirit 
shall visit all flesh. Beyond the immediate horizon 
of their view they beheld a blessed time, when the 
Lord’s Anointed should come in the plenitude of his 
grace to break every form of oppression, and rule 
the peoples in equity. Itis this hope, so imperish- 
ably dear to man, which renders the prophetic writ- 
ings of the Old Testament so inestimable a treasure 
to us. For though, as we believe, the Christ be 
really come, his kingdom is by no means completely 
realised in the world. ‘The ideal still hovers over us, 
a tthing unattained, but divinely purposed. And as 
we gaze with wistful eyes upon the ideal of human 
justice and happiness, and endeavour to bring down 
some few of its heavenly traits into actual life, we 
can find no grander expression of our strivings 
and hopes than is fixed in characters of immortal 
beauty in the Hebrew prophecies. Whether uttered 
on the hills of Judea or the plains of Babylon their 
yoice is the voice of ages. Whether read in our 
public worship or wedded to the undying strains of a 
Handel's genius, they will continue to speak for us 
our truest presentiments and most faithful prayers ; 
none the less fitly because now Messiah is gone 
before, and our attention is centered, not upon a 
Jerusalem which is to be the mistress of the 
visible globe, but a city eternal in the heayens, 
whose Maker and Builder is God. E. 8, 


And if they failed by this}; 
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Divine Providence in its Relation to Prayer and 
Plagues. By the Rev. James Cranbrook, 
Edinburgh and London; Fullarton. ; 

Mr. Cranbrook’s two thoughtful and vigorous 
germons are in the spirit of Lord Palmerston’s ad- 
vice toa deputation from Scotland on occasion of 
avisitation of the cholerainthe year 1853. Hislord. 
ship, it will be remembered, declined to accede to 
a request made on behalf of the Edinburgh Pres- 
bytery to appoint a day of national fast and humi- 
liation, and took the opportunity of giving the 
Scotch divines a lecture on the ways of Providence, 
which they seem not to have received with the 
docility and reverent submission they expect from 
their own hearers. The recent visitation of 
cholera, said Lord Palmerston, is an awful warn- 
ing given to the people of this realm, that the 
have too much neglected their duty; and the best 
course they can pursue, that its further progress 
may be stayed, would be to plan and execute 
measures by which the parts of large towns in- 
habited by the poorest classes, and therefore stand- 
ing most in need of purification and improve- 
ment, may be freed from the causes and sources 
of contagion which, if allowed to remain, will 
infallibly breathe pestilence, and be fruitful in 
death, in spite of all the prayers and fastings of 
aunited but inactive nation. ‘* When man has 
done his utmost for hig own safety, then is the 
time to invoke the blessing of Heaven to give 
effect to his exertions.” ‘ 

All who are acquainted with the character of 
the religious mind in Scotland, or have read 
Buckle’s second volume, know how much this 
sensible advice was needed in order to correct 
the depressing influences of hard Calvinism and ~ 
the superstitious tendencies which it fosters. 
Although unheeded for the time, it probably 
had its effect upon the more thoughtful por-— 
tion of the religious community, and contri- 
buted not a little to promote that healthier and 
manlier tone which is beginning to pervade even 
the strongholds of the old Scotch orthodoxy. It 
used to be said that Calvinism, with its five 
points, insulting humanity on every side, could 
nolonger be found south of the ‘weed. We sus- 
pect now that even north of the Tweed it is gra- 
dually changing its character, and is no longer 
the. stern and inflexible system of the days of - 
John Knox and the Covenanters. ah 

Mr. Cranbrook’s two admirable sermons are 
written not only in accordance with the spirit of 
Lord Palmerston’s sensible letter, but also in 
conformity with the whole spirit and tendencies 
of modern science, which a wise, religious teacher 
will always recognise and endeavour to bring into 
harmony with the highest principles of theology, 
The reports of the sermons appeared in the Scots- 
man at the time they were preached, and created 
no small excitement and newspaper controversy 
in the northern capital, bringing down upon the 
unfortunate preacher a formidable host of criti- 
cisms, assaults, and misrepresentations. In self- 
vindication, therefore, he has published these ser- 
mons, and in so doing has presented to the publie 
valuable lessons relating to the philosophy of Pro- 
vidence and Prayer, which we trust will exercise 
no small influence in correcting prevailing errors” 
and superstitions. : 

The main object of Mr. Cranbrook’s sermons is” 
to maintain the doctrine of a ‘natural Proyi- 
dence,” in opposition to a “supernatural Proyi- 
dence,” or in other words a Providence immanent 
in nature and acting through natural laws, in 
opposition to a special and arbitrary Providence, 
constantly violating natural laws on the supplica- 
tions of human ignorance and frailty. The great 
mischief of the ordinary doctrine is that it lessens 
our sense of obligation to study and conform our- 
selves with the established laws of nature ; it sets 
religion and facts in antagonism, and while pass- 
ing under the name of piety involves an essentially 
narrow and irreligious conception of the ways of 
Providence. As Mr. Cranbrook ably points out, it 
unnecessarily multiplies the difficulties which often 
prevent men of scientific culture from professing 
theirallegianceto religion. This is pre-eminently an 
age of science, and the culture of this age is em- 
phatically scientific ; and, as our author observes, 
all who possess a scientific training and spirit, be-_ 
lieve in the undeyiating constancy and order of — 
nature’s methods or laws. The teacher of religion, © 
if he aims to preach a living faith and not a tens ; 
and obsolete system of opinions, must recognise 


God that Carlyle finds in the religion of Mahomet, 
as compared with the idolatries it displaced, a true’ 
message from heaven. ‘ ‘Allah akbar, God is 
great.’ 
that howsoever sore to flesh and blood, you will find | 
it the wisest, best; you are bound to take it so; in 
this world and in the next, you have no other thing 
that you can do! . . . Man does hereby become the 
high-priest of this temple of a world. He is in 
harmony with the decrees of the Author of this 
world, co-operating with them, not vainly withstand- 
ing them. I knovw, to this day, no better definition 
of duty than that same.’ That is pure Theism, im- 

plying, if any words can imply, belief in the per- 
sonality of God. : 
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_ the thing to be avoided shall be absolutely indiffe- 
to the enlightened, that it shall be a real protection 
he weak, and that the truth shall be told about it in 
sases boldly. Suppose, for example, a clergyman to 
| Christ’s opinion about the Sabbath, but to feel no 
‘ieular need for his liberty on that day, and to see 
; rigorous obseryance tones some parishioner’s mind, 
1, after telling him the truth, he is not bound to 
ik down that particular buttress, may even without 
nee abstain himself from what he himself knows to 
lawful. But St. Paul would have withstood to his 
» the man who, needing a walk for his body or a 
ular book for his mind, declined either,—would have 
red out scathing irony on him who took them but in 
‘et, and would haye told him who concealed the truth 
he pulpit in very plain terms that he was as bad as 
ar. He would have done this frankly, as he did do 
bout the meats, even though in his time the danger 
3 of licence, of a reaction against the oppressions of 
law which might lead to a reaction against law 
lf. What he would have said had he lived now, 
en the one forgotten doctrine is that implied in the 
» words ‘ Christian liberty,’ can only be conjectured ; 
; if deduction is of any value, his utterance would 
re differed only in its incisive force and power over 
consciences of men from that just delivered by Dr. 
rman Macleod.” j 
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THOMAS CARLYLE AND PANTHEISM. 


Vir, Peter Bayne, in his admirable series of 
ticisms on Thomas Carlyle and his Works, has 


ye Pe UU UES LECIUGHG kay VE Ub- 
feunced by these, or even threatened with impeachment, 
all honest men will praise him, and all men who really 
know what freedom is will stand by him. 

‘ As to slavery; thank God it is done with. North 
and South went into the war equally burdened with it; 
North and South came out of it equally delivered from 
it,—the one, partly converted, and entirely self- 
righteous; the other, entirely defeated, and partly 
cowed.” 

The Nonconformist, in a review of “ Robertson’s 
Life and Letters,’ has the following remarks :— 

“ Those who have felt the fascination and the moral 
power of the published writings of the late Mr. Robert- 
son, of Brighton, will certainly have desired, and will 
now gladly receive, a memoir of his life, accompanied 
by a collection of letters in which his whole nature and 
| the development of his spiritual life seem to be repre- 
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jsented. As no English sermons of the century have 
been so widely read, and as few leaders of religious 
thought have exerted (especially by works in so 
much of an unperfected and fragmentary character) 
$0 penetrating and powerful an influence on the spiri- 
tual tendencies of the time, we can well believe that no 
biography since Arnold’s will presently be possible to be 
compared with this, for the interest excited by it in the 
minds of readers who consciously live in the presence of 


‘ the invisible and eternal, who feel the pressure of diffi- 
»m moral triumph—I must hold to be true. But) cyt questions and painful experiences, and who seek 


\has never called himself a Pantheist. An im-|yeality and depth and freedom in the life and activity 
ense number of expressions might be culled from | of the Church of Christ. 

¢ works which are logically irreconcilable with| “ In occasional notices of Mr. Robertson’s sermons, 
intheism. His final deliverance on the subject of|we have plainly enough confessed our sympathy with 
od, would, I am convinced, be that no system him, and our admiration for him; and at the same time 
mn adequately name Him, and that, in referring| have indicated as plainly what we account to be the 


ope : ge as —. defects of his theology, and its departures from what we 
ther to the universe or its maker, it is legiti- ‘think Scriptural representation, and from the testimony 
ate to use the language of various systems in of the general Christian consciousness. And we now 


der to make partly intelliglble what the lan- £ccl, with this biography before us, very little disposed 
lage of no system can adequately body forth. \to indulge in remarks of our own on his teachings, or 
arinking from Atheism as inhuman and incredible, on his place amongst preachers, or on the elements of 
> has shrunk also, perhaps with too spasmodic a bis character; and, least of all, to attempt a judicial 
coil, from that conception of the universe as a Summing-up of the interna] predisposing causes, and the 
ece of ingenious mechanism, and of God as a me- external suggestions and irritations, through the opera- 


f c : . tion of which were induced those modifications of opi- 
ranical contriver of transcendent skill, which was nion which somewhat removed Robertson from our intel- 


ominant m theology in the time of his youth. lectual sympatby, but which, even when we felt entirely 
Atheism,” we may say of him as he Bays of Fre- separated from him, could not uproot him to our reve- 
erick of Prussia, “he never could abide; to him, yent affection for him as intensely true and loving in his 
3 to all of us, it was flatly inconceivable that In- service to Christ and to men. The Evangelical party 
JJect, moral emotion, could have been put into in the Church of England seems to number him with 
im by an Entity that had none of its own.” But ‘heretics; and orthodox ‘liars for God’ have been 
e will not hear of a God who, having once found who would brand him as a denier of his Lord’s 
onstructed the universe, left it to itself, like divinity, and of the redemption of men by His sacrifice 
watch in the desert of immensity. ‘An ab- 2d propitiation. With the latter no words need be 
sntee God, sitting idle, ever since the first °xchanged ; lees we may deeply melt ‘aa 
‘abbath, at the outside of His universe, and seeing “"Y Bg On DICH OSs, ABU BE WE MCsey rer OD uae ee 
go,” is to him only less incredible than that thea and perversity of view, should have furnished the 


5 *~° shadow of an excuse for the malignity of a theological 
baie, Nad from the clash of atoms in everlasting arty. And of the former detractors itis enough to say, 
onflict. 


: Often his references to the universe and that had Robertson seen and known Evangelicaliam as 
is Maker are those of devout and simple Theism. realised in any other type of religious character than that 
We speak,” he says, ‘‘of the volume of Nature; narrow and superficial one which first repelled his truth- 
nd truly a yolume it is,—whose author and writer loving, earnest soul, he would probably never have) 
3 God. To read it! Dost thou, does man, so undergone those changes of opinion which his revolted 
auch as well know the alphabet thereof? With its feeling and conscience, much rather than speculative force 
rords, sentences, and grand descriptive pages, poet- oF broadening knowledge, appear to have carried in 
sal and philosophical, spread out through solar their stream. To class him with ‘heretics’ is not 
4 ; only to wrong the name of one who, with sin-| 
year ote eee Ge year ea shall pone gular simplicity and devotion, bowed down his whole) 
nee. It is a volume written ma celestial hieroglyphs, heart and will to his Lord, but also to refuse admiration 
n the true sacred writing; of which CME: prophets are, to a beautiful example of spiritual excellence, and to 
iappy that they can read here a line and there a line.” qishonour the grace and the good Spirit which wrought 
ie once very beautifully compares the universe to & in him. There is another class, however, as we have 

‘ainbow which we see before us on the cloud, while 


frequently had reason to notice, which, while warmly 
he sun that has painted it there is invisible. We admiring and delighting in Robertson, has done so only 
ave noright to tie him down to a pantheistic theory 


for the great freedom of thought traceable in passages 
of the universe any more than to allege that,in 


of his sermons, and for the departures from orthodoxy 
hose expressions which are strictly accordant with attributed to him beyond the evidence such passages 
orthodoxy, he states an exclusive opinion. He directly afford; and which has never conceived a 
would probably adopt, with some modification, his life as marked by spiritual battle, by intense 
Hecthe’a daclasntont thal, tovamnmerts A, centimont pm CmeeNmne Ceaaes ara tt oo eee ee a ae 
acne cae pe 3 always full of sadness, and sometimes terrible in its 
which, in its comprehensiveness, is inexpressible, he .oiicitudes, by self-exhaustion in the pursuit and service 
ases a variety of forms of speech, but that, 48 & of truth,—a life having its inspiration and its strength, | 
moral being, he is simply a Theist, acknowledging jn all its sadnesses and struggles, ever and only in the’ 


» following remarks on his religious opin- 
iS — 

That his whole system of thought has been injured 
its Pantheistic associatons ; that, more and more 
his identifications of God with the forces of Na- 
re, he has been driven back upon a Pagan con- 
sration of strength, and an obliteration of the 
ies which eternally distinguish material success 


his responsibility to God. This last is the essen- Joye of Christ. Those who have thought of Mr. Robert-) 
tial point. Our moral nature, our conscience, is son as a cultivated gentleman, by accident a clergyman, | 
the direct link associating us, as moral beings, and by liberal tendencies and special provocations driven 
‘with God, ‘The one end, essence, and use of all into opposition to popular opinions and parties, will be 
religion,” says Carlyle, ‘‘ past, present, and to come, surprised, and we hope profited, to discover how truly 
-s this only; to keep this same moral conscience or and fully his whole life was spiritual, rooted and 
‘nner light of ours alive and shining.” It is be- grounded in love and in God. 

‘ause of its proclamation of man’s responsibility to’ 
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Understand that his will is the best for you ; —————__->—__{~____. 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra, one of the principal 
Orthodox periodicals of. America, we find the follow- 
ing eulogium on Theodore Parker:—_ — 


“Mr. Parker-united the enthusiasm of the scholar 
with the unselfishness of the reformer. He touched life 
at every point, and sympathised with it everywhere. 
There was scarcely a department of knowledge his cu- 
riosity did not explore, nor a sphere of life into which his 
love of man did not lead him. He was a scholar of 
generous aims and large attainments, but the scholar 
was subordinate to the man; and if his mischievous 
theology is put out of sight, our generation furnishes no 
better type of the vigorous and many-sided life of New 
England, or of its broad philanthropies, than Theodore 
Parker. Whether for good or evil, it can hardly be 
questioned that Mr. Parker, for a series of years, 
exerted a wider influence than any man in 
New England, or any preacher in the land, 
His position was not won by the power of his 
religious teaching. It was due to his generous sym- 
pathies, his love for man, and his unrelenting hatred to 
oppression and social wrongs. The poor never appealed 
for help in vain. The friendless wanderer was cheered 
by kind words and wise counsel. The fallen woman 
was not spurned. The trembling fugitive found shelter, 
and sympathy, and defence. If Mr, Parker’s theology 
was vague, his philanthropy was sublime. He was in- 
different to fatigue, or expense, or odium in behalf of 
the hunted slave, for whose return to bonds the laws of 
the land were perverted, and its great men leagued with 
the oppressor. He will be remembered by future gene- 
rations, not for his theology, which is narrow and in- 
complete; nor for his philosophy, which is strangely 
deficient in idealism and spiritual depth, and cannot out- 
last his age; nor for his learning, which will be talked 
of as among the doubtfal traditions of the past; but 
his memory will be fragrant as a zealous preacher of 
‘ the higher law’ in the State, when some preachers of a 
better faith denounced it; as the champion of the help- 
less, when many evangelical men, like the priest and the 
Levite, passed by on the other side, as an uncompromis- 
ing foe to slavery, when statesman, divine, and merchant 
joined in the cry, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’ It 
was a proof of manhood, that he was incorruptible, 
when thousands bowed to Baal. To his peristent efforts 
for the rescue of Craft, Sims, Shadrach, and Burns; 
to his anathemas against the oppressor ; to his indignant 
appeals to justice and right, New England is largely in- 
debted for that education of the conscience and that un- 
flinching moral courage which prepared her to act a lead- 
ing part in the suppression of the rebellion.” 


The Saturday Review, in an article on ‘ Goethe's , 
Philosophy,” has the following remarks on his phi- 
losophy of religion :— 

Goethe’s conception of nature was undoubtedly pan- 
theistic. But to say this is to say nothing without a 
further explanation. For he was certainly not a dis- 
ciple of either of the pantheistic systems which occupied 
the schools in his time—the Spinozist and the system of 
Identity. Goethe’s pantheism arose out of his devotion 
to the study of natural objects. The universe he con- 
ceived as a living immensity. Wherever space extends, 
life penetrates. Life is everywhere, either in act or po- 
tentially. There are parts of matter in which life is sus- 
pended; it is not there now, but it was yesterday, and 
will be again to-morrow. ‘This unlimited cireulation of 
life, this eternity of force which fills the infinite of space, 
this exhaustless function of absolute existence is in 
scientific memoirs called Nature; this the philosopher 
calls God. The God of Goethe’s pantheism is not a 
transcendental God. He is the life of the world, so in- 
timately mingled with the universe that it is impossible 
to separate him from it by his substance ; he can only be 
distinguished by his manifestations. How this eternal 
action operates we know not. We see only its effects. 
The reality of this action rests on a positive experience, 
Of what it is in its nature and essence we can form no 
image. All philosophies and theologies fail when they 
endeavour to translate the ineffable. So much seems to 
be deducible from the somewhat vague strains of the 
poem “Gott and Welt.” But, inconsistently with this, 
he says to Falk, who one day pressed him with questions 
on the subject, that one may represent God in the centre 
of the universe, of which he makes a part himself, as a 
dominant monad, animated by love, and employing the 
services of all the other monads in the universe. One 
conception appears constant. God is only there where 
there is movement, life, transformation. Beyond this, 
it is perhaps true to say that Goethe had no clear or 
fixed idea of the object. At one period of his life (17 74) 
he had been powerfully affected by Spinoza. But it was 
a passinginfluence. He had emancipated his mind from 
Spinoza’s dogmas, no less than from his method, before 
1792. Nothing was more antipathie to Goethe's strong 
attraction for nature and the real world than the theo- 
retical abstractions of Spinoza, in which the reality of 


\l¢he external world and the uniformity of natural law 


disappear altogether. Nowhere in his writings, or in 
his reported conversations, will be found any adoption 
of, or allusion to, Spinoza’s peculiar system—the dis- 
tinction of substance from its modes, and the deduction 
of the world out of primitive substance, not organically, 
but geometrically. Modes of expression of a very gene- 
ral sort he may indeed have retained from his Spinozist 
period. And, true to his method of self-development, he 


exempt from secret misgivings. 


. did not even act up to our own rules. 


| assimilated all that was akin to his own nature—e.g, the 
| moral tone of Spinosa’s ‘‘ Ethics.” The proud resigna- 
tion, the grand austere stoicism, which is the tone of 

Spinoza’s “‘ Ethics,” found a natural home in Goethe's 

feeling. He has repeatedly insisted that Spinoza alone 

has given the true theory of manly self-denial, of disin- 
terestedness, which is the great law of life, My con- 
fidence in Spinoza rested on the peaceful effect he pro- 
duced on myself, His calm Iaid all storms in me.” He 
has narrated in “ Dichtung and Wahrheit ” the deep im- 
pression produced upon him by Spinoza’s dictum, ‘ He 
who loves God perfectly ought not to demand that God 
should love him.” ‘“ My soul was filled with the medi-- 
tations excited by this text, its premisses and its conge- 
quences. To be disinterested in everything, aboye all in 
love and friendship, became my supreme desire, my 
motto, my rule of life. The words which follow (in 
Spinoza’s text), ‘if I loye thee what matters it to 
thee?’ became the veritable ery of my heart.” 

As regards the method of the investigation of truth 
Goethe was fully penetrated with the necessity of rigid 
and exact observation. To keep 98 close as possible to 
reality, not to quit the world which experience reveals 
to us, and not to place outside the world, in spaces which 
no one has penetrated, the primordial causes of things, 
are his maxims. He is quite aware how small a part 
of all can eyer be known to man, a prisoner on the sur- 
face of a single planet. Yet to know anything with pre- 
cision, he is incessantly repeating, we should Tequire to 
know all. With all this he has comparatively little re- 
gard for demonstration, Much of our knowledge comes 
to us in the way of intuition. Philosophical intuitions 
must fill the lacuna of science. ‘The foundation of every 
physical theory is a primitive phenomenon, the divine 
simplicity of which it were useless to disturb by inquiry ; 
it must be abandoned to the pure reason. So the origin | 
of philosophy is in an order of sentiments which impose I 
themselves on our belief immediately. Let us make 
ardent efforts to penetrate to knowledge in both direc- 
tions, but without confounding them. We must not at- | 
tempt to prove what is in its nature insusceptible of | 
proof. Where Science is sufficient, Faith is useless ; 
pay) Science fails, it must not dispute the rights of 
“aith. 

M. Saint-René Taillandier has endeavoured to show 
that Goethe, after his contact with Schiller, %.é., after 
1794, underwent a profound modification of his religious 
and philosophical views, The possibility of such an 
argument is at least another proof how difficult itis to I 

give an exact account of Goethe's philosophy. M. Caro || 
is disposed to see no greater change of view than the 
more solemn accent which age gives to all our language || 
on such topics. Goethe’s philosophical probabilism fluc- 
tuates with his moods, There are days of distress in 
every life, The triumphant poet, the applauded writer, 
the object of admiration to his country or his age, is not ||) 
Especially in the de- 
cline of life, as vigour decays, and the career which 
once seemed to open on a boundless vista is seen to be 
approaching its close, when he has no longer anything 
to expect from life, even the most firm will be occasion- 
ally visited by moments of despair—despair of the in- 
sufficiency of nature to fill the soul, and passionate 
yearnings for something beyond, Goethe, with all his 
stoic pride, was not exempt from such visitations. He 
had his days of spiritual destitution. In these intervals 
he seems to draw more largely on that secret treasure of 
primitive intuitions which he had so profusely squan- 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.—No. 1. 
(From the London Review.) 

A writer in the Zclectic Review some time ago re- 
marked that the manners and customs of the Fiji 
Islanders were better understood by the British public 
than those of the Society of Friends. The loss is ours ; 
for a more intimate acquaintance with their organisa- 
tion will furnish many examples for the imitation of 
Christians of all denominations. 

The Society of Friends possess many singular charac- 
teristics. In the midst of a people eminently aristocra- 
tic in their ideas and habits dwell a sect whose political 
principles would appear at first sight to be those of the 
purest Republicanism. While setting at nought all 
social distinction of rank, however, and tolerating 
rather than approving all temporal dignities and titles, 
not eyen excepting Royalty itself, they are, without 
exception, the best regulated and most loyally conducted 
portion of the population. While professing and ex- 
hibiting perfect independence of manner and great self- 
respect in their daily communications with their fellow- 
citizens, they contrive the while to maintain the most 
perfect courtesy. In no class of society, indeed, is 
habitual civility of manner more observable, True, 
some fanatic Quaker of the old school may occasionally 
push his independent principles to something bordering 
on rudeness, as, for example, the ‘“ Friend” who lately 
refused to remove his hat when serving on a jury in 
Liverpool; but instances of this kind are rare excep- 
tions. The case alluded to, we happen to know, gaye 
great annoyance to the general body of the Society. 
One Quaker gentleman informed us he much regretted 
that Baron Bramwell had remitted the fine of £10 which 
he had at first imposed, as it would have been a well- 
merited punishment for a deliberate act of rudeness, 
when the remission cast a certain amount of ridicule 
over their whole body. ‘That man,” he continued, 
While insist- 
ing on perfect equality and independence of manner, we 
equally insist on perfect courtesy; and even if he had 
thought fit to act up to arule now almost obsolete among 
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to remove it at his own convenience or pleasure.” 


sent day. 


certain area. 


the members of the monthly 


is introduced to the meeting. 


acknowledging the individual as a 
with their body. 


of children is without ceremony. 
simple; the relatives and friends 


consolation, or exhortation, 


women are endowed with the 
are admitted into the ministry. 
accorded to them the right of taking a share im-som 


cially concerned. 


power of making rules. 


embodied in a general one and forwarded to 


been taken to relieve the wants of 
how far ‘vain sports, places 


ther “ faithful and Christian 


forced ? 

The “Meeting for Sufferings” 
Friends is well known by name. 
(far back as the year 1675, when it was 


occasions or sufferings may require.” 


more frequently, 
held at least once a week. It 
meetings of the Sufferings’ 
the year 1794, although for 
necessity for these frequent assemblings had happily 
passed away. This committee still retains its original 
name, but many other duties are entrusted to it respect- 
ing the discipline of the Society, especially those re- 
quiring immediate attention, and also such matters as 
may occasion application to the Legislature for the re- 
lief of the Society “in regard to its Christian testi- 
monies.” In the present day, these grievances appear 
to be almost entirely connected with the claims of the 
State Church, whether for tithes, Church-rates, or any 
other ecclesiastical imposts, Immediately after the 
spring quarterly meetings the accounts of distraints 
arising from the non-payment of such obligations are 
sent to the revising clerk in London, in order to their 
being examined by the Meeting of Sufferings, or a com- 
mittee of that meeting, that they may be inquired into 
and, if possible, redregsed. x 


seems that the weekly 


us, he had merely to enter the court with his hat on, 
and he would afterwards have been at perfect liberty 


It would far exceed our limits to enter into anything 
like a detailed description of the somewhat complicated 
organisation of the Society of Friends, still less to give 
even a sketch of their history. All we shall do is simply 
to describe them as they appear among us in the pre- 
The administration of the affairs of the 
Society, both religious and social, seems to be vested 
entirely in three different committees—the monthly, the 
quarterly, and the yearly. The monthly meetings are 
held in different parts of the country in which the friends 
reside, and are open to all members who live within a 
Upon these monthly meetings devolve the 
duties of providing for the wants of the poorer members 
of the community and the education of their children. 
They are also calied upon to judge of the sincerity of 
persons applying to be received as members of the 
Society, and to grant certificates of membership to such 
as remove to other districts; also the allowing of 
marriages, and the sanctioning of those who believe 
themselves called by the Holy Spirit to fill the weighty 
office of the ministry. When any one has been engaged 
in this vocation for a sufficient length of time to enable 
meeting to form a right 
judgment of the case, the consideration of his admission 
If, on_solidly deliberating 
on the subject, it be the judgment of the monthly meet- 
ing that “a gift in the ministry has been bestowed upon 
him by the holy Head of the Church,” a record is made, 
minister in unity 


Great care is taken by the monthly meetings to as- 
certain that parties who propose to marry have the con- 
sent of parents or guardians, and that in all things their 
proceedings are consistent with Gospel order. Marriages 
are conducted in simplicity, but with seriousness, being 
solemnised in meetings for public worship. The naming 
Barials are also very 
of the deceased sur- 
round the graye in solemn silence, when it not unfre- 
quently occurs that one or more Friends engage in 
prayer to the Father of Spirits, or address those who 
are assembled to witness the scene in the language of 
or watning. No religious 
ceremony, however, is considered as essential to burial, 
the Friends believing that the Holy Spirit, under every 
circumstance, is an all-sufficient Comforter and Teacher. 

As it is admitted among the Society of Friends that 
gift of preaching, they 

Women have likewise 


parts of the discipline, in which their own sex is espe- 
For this purpose, the women have. 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings, held at the 
Same time as the men, but separately, and without the 
In order that the state of all 
the different meetings may be ascertained by the gene- 
ral body, the monthly meetings send to the quarterly 
meetings answers to certain queries, which answers are 
the yearly 
meeting. The various important subjects comprehended 
in these queries include the following :—Whether all 
marriages have been conducted according to the rules of 
the Society, and if any exceptions, in what manner they 
could justly be complained of; whether good care had 
their indigent fellow 
members, and to look to the education of their children ; 
of public amusement, 
gaming, and intemperance” have been avoided ; whe- 
testimony has been borne 
against all ecclesiastical demands, and against every- 
thing connected with war ;” and whether the discipline 
in all parts have been faithfully and impartially en- 


of the Society of 
It took its origin as 
‘* Apreed that 
certain Friends be nominated to keep a constant meet- 
ing about sufferings, four times a year, and that at least 
one Friend from each county be appointed by the 
quarterly meeting thereof, to be in readiness to repair to 
any of the said meetings, at such times as their urgent 
As the persecu- 
tion of the Society increased, these meetings were held 
until at last they were required to be 


Committee only ceased in 
many previous years the 
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Of the many admirable characteristics of the § 
of Friends there is none which stands out more pron 
nently than the treatment of their poor. Nor is thi 
be wondered atin a community which adopts brother 
love and charity among its leading principles. From| 
earliest records of the society we see these virtues hi 
been particularly inculcated. At their yearly meet 
in London in 1709 the following entry is found amo} 
the minutes of its proceedings :—‘ Advised, that wh 
friends want ability in the world, their monthly 
quarterly meetings shall assist them.” Again, in 171 
‘“ With respect to the poor among us, it ought to] 
considered that the poor, both parents and children, 4 
of our family; and although some may think the pi 
a burthen, yet be it remembered when our poor are y 
provided for, and walk orderly, they are an ornamer 
our society, and the rich should consider, ‘ It is mo 
blessed to give than to receive.’” It should also ber 
membered that a relief afforded to their poor by 
Quakers is entirely of a voluntary nature, each git 
according to his own dictates on the occasion. 
while liberally contributing to the necessities of ¢ 
poorer brethren, they do not fail emphatically to ‘in 
press upon them that it is their duty, by frugality 
industry, to use their strenuous efforts to maintai 
themselves and their families, and by small savings 
time of health to provide for sickness and old age, so. 
not to be dependent on others. In the administration 
their charity they also insist on the rich being persona i 
acquainted with their poor, to draw them together 
closer fellowship, ‘‘so that the exercise of brotherl: 
love, which is the foundation of their whole system ¢ 
relief, will not less be found between meetings tha 
between individuals, which will tend to harmonious co. 
Operation in carrying out this part of the Friends! 
Christian economy. d 

The subject of education, both among the wealthier an 
poorer portions of their community, is held as of para- 
mount importance by the Society of Friends. Althoug 
private schools have been in yogue among them almost 
from the days of George Fox himself, it was not till 
year 1777 that steps were taken for the formation o 
what is usually known asa public school. In that yea 
a Quaker physician, John Fothergill, a man enjoying a 
high reputation in his profession, heard that the found. 
ling hospital at Ackworth, near Pontefract, was to be 
discontinued, and that the house and grounds (the latte 
extending over eighty-seven acres) would shortly be for 
sale. He accordingly proposed to some Friends to sub 
scribe the amount necessary for the purchase, amountin, g 
to about £7,000, and to open the building as a schoo 
on a large scale, on such moderate terms that the children 
of those in comparatively slender circumstances migh 
obtain as good an education: as those of the wealthier 
portion of their community. The scheme was promptly 
taken up, by the Society at large, the necessary funds 
were rapidly subscribed, and on the 25th March, 1779, 
the school was opened for 180 boys and 120 giris. 
Ackworth School has from that day maintained a sues 
cessful and uninterrupted course of usefulness, no fewer 
than 8,296 children having been educated in it from its 
opening to the present time. The cost of each child for 
the year 1864 was £29. 6s. 10d., including expenses of 
every description. The average cost, however, to the 
parent of each child for the year was only £16. 2s. 5d., 
the deficiency being made up by subscriptions, from pri- 
vate sources, of upwards of £1,000 per annum, and by 
legacies and donations averaging for the last six years” 
about £800 per annum more, The course of instruction 
includes a sound English education, with the rudiments , 
of French and Latin for the upper forms. The ages of 
the scholars lie between nine and fifteen. The manage-= 
ment of these schools is intrusted to a committee of 
twenty-eight members, seyen of whom. retire annually, — 
and are not eligible for re-election that year. Their 
Successors are nominated by the committee itself, and 
their selection is confirmed by the general meeting an- 
nually held in the schools in June. Attached to the 
school is also the Flounders’ Institute, a foundation es-— 
tablished through the liberality of Benjamin Flounders, — 
of Yarm, in 1848. It provides board, lodging, and in- 
struction, for twelve pupils entirely free of cost, The 4 
course includes every branch of a liberal collegiate edu- 
cation, and has qualified many young men for the Lon- 
don University examinations. These foundation scholar- _ 
ships are designed for training young men as teachers _ 
in schools and the families of Friends. Many men of — 
great eminence have been educated in these schools ; 
among others the late Mr. Wilson, the Indian Finance — 
Minister; Mr. Gilpin, late of the Poor Law Board, and 
Mr. John Bright, M.P. : 

There are three other schools in England belonging ‘to 
the Society of Friends under similar organisation with 
those at Ackworth, with the exception that they are 
subjected to the direct control of committees resident in 
their neighbourhoods without reporting their proceedings 
to the general body. These are situated at Croydon, in 
Surrey ; at Sidcot, in Somersetshire; and Wigton, in 
Cumberland. . ; 

There are four other public boarding-schools belong- 
ing to the Society of Friends into which the children of 
those not in memberships, but who are connected with 
them by marriage, descent, or otherwise, are admitted, 
These are also largely supported by subscriptions, dona-* 
tions, and legacies. The balance of property in the hands ° 
of these eight institutions in the year 1863 was £126,000, 
In the same year 729 children were under instruction. 
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Idition to the above, which are intended for the 
‘en of those not in affluence, and for the poor, 
are scattered over the country many other 
ling-schools, affording with the foregoing ample 
modation for all the children of their Society. or 
‘ple, in the city of York there are two excellent 
ils, under the control of the Quarterly Meeting 
tiends in Yorkshire, one for about 60 boys, the 
- for 36 girls. In these all the branches 
liberal education are taught, and the full cost, 
aging £50 per annum, is paid for each child. 
e isalsoan excellent proprietary school at Tottenham 
he children of the wealthy portion of their com- 
ity at a cost of 100 guineas per annum for each 


f the education given,.as well as the discipline 
ued in their higher-class schools, the system 
tised at York may serve as an example. In the 
place, a good English education forms the basis. 
ruction in the classics and modern languages is also 
n, but only at the discretion of the parents. The 
lt, however, almost always is that the pupil is 
ht Latin and French; more than one-third of the 
le number learn German, and eleven or twelve Greek. 
sures and instruction are also given in the practical 
aces. Astronomy, so singularly neglected in most 
yur public schools, seems with them to be a favourite 
ly. An observatory is fitted up for the use of the 
ils with all the necessary appliances, comprising 
atorial and transit instruments, &c., and many of 
senior scholars acquire great proficiency in their 

A large teaching power is at once the secret of 
ress and the test of efficiency in their public schools. 
| proportion of masters to scholars in these schools is 
y great. It would perhaps be impossible indeed to 

in any other public schools in England so numerous 
taff of teachers to an equal number of scholars. A 
y erroneous impression appears to prevail among the 
lic respecting the physical education of the children 
Quakers, it being generally imagined that they have 
little love for athletic sports or manly exercises. 
s, however, is altogether incorrect. As much care in 
present day appears to be taken in developing 
secular activity and energy among the boys in 
ends’ schools as in those of any other denomination 
atever. In York school cricket and football are not 
y permitted, but ‘encouraged. Boating is also 
»wed under three conditions:—ability to swim, 
| permission of parents, and the presence of a junior 
ster. In their studies emulation is maintained solely 
the number of marks given for each lesson, and of 
ich an exact account is kept, but there are no prizes. 
e Holy Scriptures are publicly read morning and. 
ning, Kneeling by the bedside in prayer is en- 
iraged, but it is not compulsory. On Sundays, besides 
jendance at public worship, much attention is given to 
ritual instruction. ; 
Of the specially public schools belonging to the 
ciety of Friends in England there are in all twelve, in 
lich the pupils pay but a portion of the expenses in- 
rred, The amount required, however, varies con- 
lerably in different schools. In Ackworth, for ex- 
aple, it averages about £16 a-year ; in Croydon, £12 ; 

Sideot, £18. The two highest are Waterford and 
ount Mellick, where they rise to £23; and the two 
west, Lisbon and Brookfield, in which they sink to 
5. 10s. The Society of Friends make a more than 
uple provision for the education of their children. 
| their twelve public boarding-schools there is accomo- 
ition for 1,027 pupils, but the number under instruc- 
on rarely exceeds 900. These figures, it must be re- 
embered, include only a part of the educational 
rovision made by the Society of Friends for their 
hildren. Enough, however, has been stated to show 
ie vast importance attached by this body to the neces- 
ty of instruction. 

On religious subjects the Society of Friends appear to 
iffer from the generality of Protestant communities 
rincipally on three points :— 

1. In not considering human learning essential to a 
tospel minister. 

2. In believing that no individual man has a right 
» assume the exclusive exercise of the ministry in a 
ongregation of Christians; but that all, both male 
nd female who are rightly moved thereto, may exercise 
he gift. : 

3. That this ministry being, if rightly received, re- 
eived freely and without pecuniary expense to qualify 
or it, ought therefore to be freely communicated, and no 
‘urther support should therefore be expected by ministers 
‘han what is “authorised by Christ and was practised 
lay his Apostles.” 

Their reasons for arriving at the first conclusion ap- 
pear to be principally drawn from the fact that human 
literature is nowhere recommended for the ministry in 
the New Testament, and likewise because many of the 
Apostles were illiterate men. The Apostle Paul, al- 
though a man of learning, disdained its influence in his 
ministry, as appears especially from the first and second 
chapters of his Epistle to the Corinthians. Singularly 
enough, there is no community in England, as we have 
already shown, which, as a body, sets so high a value 
upon the advautages to be derived from education, or 
which makes greater exertions to spread it not only 
among their own body but among others. Whether 
there is any consistency between the theory and practice 
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of the Society on this subject, it would be fruitless and 
unprofitable to inquire. 

In defence of the second proposition, their arguments 

appear to be more consistent, especially when they main- 
tain the justice of admitting women as well as men to 
participation and exercise in the Gospel ministry. They 
admit the objection founded upon the prohibition laid 
down upon women’s speaking and teaching in the 
Church, and usurping authority over the men (1 Tim. 
ii. 15), but argue that on every occasion where 
there is any supposed difference between one part of 
the Scriptures and another, the Scripture itself is its 
best exponent; and they show the many instances in 
which women as well as men were engaged in the 
ministry. Passing over Miriam, Deborah, and Huldah, 
they point to Anna, a prophetess in the Jewish Church, 
publicly proclaiming in the Temple the birth of the 
Messiah. They urge that women were the first wit- 
nesses of our Lord’s resurrection, and were commissioned 
by Him to proclaim this important truth to the disciples. 
After the ascension, women were, equally with men, the 
partakers of the effusion of the Holy Spirit. Several 
are mentioned as being fellow-labourers with the Apostle 
in the Gospel of Christ. Luke says, speaking of Philip 
the Deacon, that he had four daughters, who did pro- 
phesy. ‘They quote also the Apostle Paul, who says, in 
his epistle to the Romans, ‘‘ I commend unto you Phebe, 
our sister, who is a servant of the church which is at 
Cenchrea. Greet Priséillaand Aquila, my helpers in Christ 
Jesus. Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labour in 
the Lord.” And likewise in his Hpistle to the Philip- 
pians, iv. 3: “Help those women which laboured with 
me in the Gospel.” Besides these, they point out many 
other passages in the Holy Scriptures, which they main- 
tain fully authorise the employment of women in the 
ministry. ‘ 
As with men, a yast difference exists in the preaching 
capabilities of the female ministers among the Quakers. 
Some speak but for a short time, often but a few sen- 
tences, and those not always appropriate; others are 
both long and tedious, with little beyond good inten- 
tions to recommend them. Others, again, speak ad- 
mirably. Without offering any opinion of our own upon 
the propriety of women taking any part in the ministry, 
we may remark that eloquence the most persuasive, and 
language the most beautiful, may frequently be heard 
among the female Quakers. Of the most eloquent 
among them may especially be named Hannah Wilson, 
of Kendal; Catherine Backhouse, of Darlington; Char- 
lotte Burgess, of Worcester ; Christine Alsop and Mary 
Anne Bayes, of Stoke Newington; Anna Forster and 
Mary Stacy, of Tottenham; Martha Braithwaite, of 
Wastminster; Hannah Marsh, of Croydon, &c. Al- 
though, of course, different degrees of eloquence are 
found among the pious women above named, all may be 
listened to with pleasure and advantage. 

Nor is this faculty of addressing meetings on sacred 
and social subjects possessed solely by the female mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, Many members of other 
Christian denominations are also possessed of the gift of 
persuasive eloquence. Mrs. Bayly, forexample, has done 
much to civilise and reform the degraded population of 
the Potteries. Miss Adeline Cooper, among the coster- 
mongers and others of the lowest class in the back slums 
of Westminster, has also effected a yast amount of good. 


We believe that these two ladies, in their separate fields | 


of labour, have produced more reformation than any or- 
dained minister of religion or city missionary could have 
done, however energetic and conscientious. Again, we 
had lately the good fortune to hear Miss Mary Carpen- 
ter address a meeting of some two thousand operatives 
in Sheffield, on the degradation and misery of the 
children of drunken parents, and we never heard either 
bishop or archbishop listened to with so much genuine 
attention and respect. : 

Although all the members of the Society of Friends 
appear to be onan equality asregards public worship, there 
are among them certain unpaid members who possess 
the title of ministers. These are chosen from among 
the different congregations, for their piety, zeal, and 
ability ; but before they are recognised in that capacity 
by the Society at large, the proposition to receive them 
is made to a men’s monthly meeting, and that question 
is always entertained before entering upon any other 
business. Should the meeting consent to receive the 
proposed ministers, it either then, or at a suitable op- 
portunity, proceeds, in conjunction with the members of 
the women’s monthly meeting, to the consideration and 
conelusion of the case. The Society possess, however, 
the power of displacing any minister who has given 
cause of dissatisfaction either in doctrine or behaviour. 
The offending person (by a rule passed in the year 
1723, and which is still in force) ‘‘is first to be dealt 
with privately in a Gospel spirit and manner. If 
this should not take effect, then a complaint is to be 
made of such person to the monthly meeting to which 
he or she may belong, in order that proceedings thereon 
may be taken and the affair settled with all possible ex- 
pedition.” 

Their arguments against the maintenance or salaries 
of ministers are principally based on the words used by 
our Saviour when He sent his disciples on their mission, 
Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils ; 
freely yo have received, freely give. Provide neither 
silver, nor gold, nor brass in your purses, for the work- 


man is worthy of his hire, And into whatsoever city 
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or town ye may enter inquire who in it is worthy, and 
therein abide till ye go thence. And whosoever shall 
not receive you, nor hear your words, when ye depart 
out of that house or city shake off the dust of your 
feet.” This text they hold to contain all the directions 
necessary for the conduct of the ministers of Christ, 
both when their ministry is received and when it is re- 
jected. All they will permit in way of remuneration is 
when any are travelling in the work of the ministry; 
he or she may be provided with temporary accommoda- 
tion, but only to such an extent as shall prevent their 
attention being called off to temporal cares and occupa- 
tions. ‘The missionaries are therefore particularly ad- 
vised to indulge in no indiscretion in their request for 
hospitality, but merely to receive as much as shall suffice 
for their absolute requirements. By these strict regula- 
tions against the payment of their ministers the Quakers 
consider they not only prevent unqualified and immoral 
men from entering the ministry, but also destroy the 
temptation which actuated the corrupted sons of Eli in 
their demand. ‘Put me, I pray thee, into one of the 
ae offices, that I may eat a piece of bread” (1 Sam. 
ii. 36). 

Among the ministers and congregations of the 
Society of Friends are many men of great talent and 
eloquence. Of those who have obtained the greatest 
celebrity may be named— 

Benjamin Seebohm, of Luton. This gentleman, a 
German by birth, was for some time employed in the 
American missions. He is also the author of two 
works on the lives of Stephen Grellet and William 
Forster. 

John Pease, of Darlington. The former of these 
gentlemen is known among the Society of Friends 
as the golden trumpet, the latter as the silver trumpet. 

Joseph Pease, also of Darlington. 

James Backhouse, of York. This gentleman has 
also been extensively employed in foreign missions, 
especially in South Africa, Mauritius, Norway, &e. 

Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, of London, a barrister. 

John Hodgkin, of Lewes, also a barrister. 

Samuel Fox, of Tottenham. 

Joseph Thorpe, of Halifax. 
the yearly meeting. 

Isaac Sharpe, of Middlesborough, recently employed 
in missions to Greenland, Iceland, Faroe Isles, and 
Labrador. 

It must not be imagined that this list by any means 
comprises all the ministers of power and eloquence in 
the Society of Friends. We have merely quoted some 
of the names of those best known among them. 


For many years clerk to 


@ered in the first intoxication of life. But, in his ave- 
rage moods, the well-known declaration to Eckermann 
is probably a fair representation of his religious feelings. 
‘“T am asked if it is in me to offer a respectful adoration 
to the Ghrist. I answer, certainly. I bow before him 
las before the revelation of the highest principles of 
morality. Were I asked if it is in my nature to pay 
homage’ to the sun, I answer, certainly. He also is a 
revelation of the supreme divinity. I revere in the sun 
the light and vivifying power of God by which we live 
and move and exist, and all the plants and animals 
with us.” 

he mode in which he carried his pantheistic concep- 
tion into life was in sacrificing everything to the su- 
preme law of self-deyelopment. Many severe attacks 
haye been made upon Goethe for his haughty indiffer- 
ence, and the imperturbable egotism with which he 
sought to live in his intelligence. It will be impossible 
ever to vindicate him in the eyes of the majority of 
mankind for keeping aloof from the petty interests, dis- 
putes, and vexations of life, For to the majority of 
mankind these things constitute the whole of life. From 
their point of view they judge rightly. For Goethe, 
being what he was, it was simply impossible that he 
should do in this respect other than he did. If his sys- 
tem of life is to be called egotistical, it was not so in 
the ordinary and selfish sense. His lofty theory of the 
duty of man to his inward nature, and consequently his 
whole practical philosophy which depended on this 
theory, was not adapted for the use of mankind at large, 
but for that of an imperceptible minority of the race. 
He himself was well aware that his ideas would never 
be popular, any more than his works. The immortality 
which he proposed to his mind was an aristocratic im- 
mortality to which but avery few in any age could 
aspire:—‘'I do not doubt of our existence beyond the 
grave, for an entelechy cannot be extinguished. But 
we are not all immortal in the same way, and to be 
manifested as an entelechy in the future one must haye 
shown oneself one here below.” In the same spirit is 
his reverie on the death of Wieland :—‘' No, it cannot 
be that a soul like Wieland, who had conducted a life of 
eighty years with dignity and good fortune, who had 
fed unceasingly upon noble thoughts, a soul so richly 
gifted at its entrance on life and so much richer on 
leaving it, a soul which had raised itself to such heights 
of speculation and art—it cannot be that such a soul 
should suffer anything unworthy of it, anything which 
is not in harmony with the moral greatness which has 


been its characteristic through along life. The powers 
which animate such souls can never disappear from na- 
ture.’ 
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THE BISHOP OF ARGYLL ON THE 
DOCTRINE OF RECONCILIATION. 
The following important letter on ‘‘ Reconcilia- 


tion,” from the pen of Dr. Ewing, the Broad 
Church Bishop of Argyll, appeared in the Spec- 


tator of last week :— 


Sir,—I should have requested you ere now to have 
allowed me to say a word on the subject of “ Recon- 
ciation” as affected by the Voysey trial, had not ill- 
I have felt a call on me in con- 
nection with what took place on the same subject at 
the Lambeth Conference, and to which reference was 
The meaning there affixed 
to the word was the same as that given on the pre- 
sent occasion, but it was then waived on the part of 
those who objected to it, on the score that the docu- 
ment in which it occurred was to be received as an 
“ Eirenicon,” and not as a definition of faith. And 


ness prevented me. 


made in your columns. 


of so little importance did the matter then seem in 
most eyes, that when in the subsequent Convocation 
attention was drawn to the subject, the objection was 
overruled on the plea given by a then eminent, and 


now still more eminent, dignitary of the Church, that 


it was “a microscopic criticism.” This cannot now 
be said to be the case. And what was then said was no 
doubt enough to show how very grave an issue un- 
derlay the surface. For the words of the celebrated 
and highly orthodox Dr. John Mason Neale were 
quoted,—the words I mean, in which, when writing 
on this subject under the head of the Clementine 
Liturgy, he expresses himself as follows :— Notice 
here and again presently the unscriptural phrase” 
(he is quoting the word reconcile, as used in the Lam- 
beth Evangelical, and as laid down by the present 
judgment, in the sense of the object of the Incarna- 
tion being the reconciliation of God). “ According 
to St. Paul’s teaching, it is man that must be recon- 
ciled to God, not God to man. This appears to me,” 
he says, “a good argument in favour of the belief that 
St. Clement’s Liturgy was never really employed by 
any Church. Such an error might easily escape the 
notice of an individual writer, but the marvellous 
accuracy of the early Liturgists would not have 
allowed the phrase to remain in use.” 

The matter, however, has assumed a different and 
more formidable aspect when the phrase objected to 
has been formally accepted by the Church, and defined 
as her meaning, accompanied with the sanction of 
penalties. It is probable, however, that the infliction 
of penalty by the late judgment was induced by other 
reasons than the use of this word in the sense ob- 
jected to, and would be considered undesirable and 
impossible of infliction for this reason alone. Butis 
the path of clerygmen who hold the word in the sense 
objected to absolutely clear, although it may be free 
from penalty? Is there no duty which they owe to 
themselves and to the truth upon the subject? Can 
they remain members of a Church which intention. 
ally obscures, it would seem, that which to them is the 
essence, and which (if it be not the essence) is the 
power of the Gospel? To my own mind, at this mo. 
ment the conviction comes that this is no final stage, 
and that it is yet scarce realised on either side how 
grave the matter is. That the issue will be in behalf of 
the truth we cannot doubt, And most men haye come 
to the opinion that little is to be gained by the break- 
ing into or out of Churches. But no doubt the dif- 
ference implied in the meaning and the application of 
the word is fundamental, that is, as the object of the 
Incarnation is held to be the reconciliation of man, 
or of God. In the first case, we receive it as its name 
Revelation implies, as a key to the character of God 
and nature ; in the other, as a mystery over and above 
the already present mysteries of God and nature. It 
is probable that this will be felt to be a wrong de- 
scription ,because we are so much in the habit of mix- 


ing up the two conceptions that we scarcely realise | 


that it is but from the first we are receiving light, yet) 
if we examine we shall find it to be so, For in the se-, 
cond, the reconciliation of God, by the death of Christ, 
there is nothing in ourselves to which we find response, 
We cannot, on the one hand, attribute the reconcilia- 
tion to an offering on the part of Christ as man ; we are 
lost, on the other, in the conception of the reconcilia- 
tion of two Gods. And assuredly it has not that effect 
which the Incarnation was to have, that of giving us 
“fellowship” with God, a fellowship which was to be 
—as only it could be—the result of a means of un- 
derstanding being given to us, as it was when the life 
of the Eternal was manifested to us, that we might 
know in Christ, and by knowing live. If we attempt 
to understand the view by constructing theories of 
justice, manifestations of law, we are forgetting that 
all such explanations belong to the Incarnation, as 
having for its object the reconciliation of man, and 
have no place and are unnecessary for any explana- 
tion to us of it as being for the reconciliation of God. 


MTU _TNOTITRER. _ 
T do not forget that thousands have “ found peace” 
by the theory in question, or the recognition that the 
initiation of the act, whatever its meaning, was with 
God one of love, and will ever have the effect of re- 
conciling man; but then this is a very different kind 
of reconciliation, for it is one irrespective of being 
in any way the means of drawing us near to God in 
“fellowship” or by “ understanding.” It can never 
give us the place of sons, and is but as under the 
old law of bondage. And how great a part of the 
obscurity and perversions of Christianity for so many 
ages may we not attribute to this latter viey—that 
darkness whereby the better portions of Europe have 
had their conceptions of Christianity resolved into 
the meaning of the sacrifice of Christ being the send- 
ing up of perpetual masses to appease an angry God? 
“Tte missa est.” And again, in other portions where 
the conception has transformed the character of God 
‘and his mode of operation into regions unknown and 
obscure. The best, for example, of our missionary 
( Protestant) records abound in sentences like this, 
“When kindly treated in sickness they (the negroes) 
often utter imploring words to Jesus, and we may 
hope that they find merey through his blood, though 
so little able to appreciate his sacrifice.” And again, 
as if God in Christ had not always offered us an in- 
finite proof and gauge of his goodwill towards us, or 
a Revelation of his eternal nature towards us on the 
Cross, do we not constantly hear sung, without a 
thought of this, such words as these in our churches:— 
“Seven times he spake, seven words of love, 
And all three hours his silence cried 
For mercy on the souls of men: 
Jesus our Lord is crucified. 
“* Come let us stand beneath the cross, 
So may the biood from out his side 
Fall gently on us drop by drop: 


| Exeter one hundred years ago. 
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anarmed guard. Under these circumstances he ha 
the opportunity of seeing how completely the life o 
to-day realises that of the past as recorded in thy 
sacred books ; and when he had met, as he frequent}, 
had, with venerable sheikhs—clad in coarse garments 
with long flowing beards—surrounded as they usuall 
were by retainers, both male and female; sometime: 
wandering over the plain in search of fresh pastures 
sometimes driving their vast flocks of sheep an 
oxen to other remote regions, he had readil; 


‘lent wings to his imagination, and travelled back 


wards over about three thousand years, and felt tha 
the Arab sheikh of to-day is a faithful picture of th 
patriarch of old. This state of things is, however 
passing away, and while the leading features of Syri 
will probably remain unchanged, lofty Lebanon vd 
still rear its head, and the sacred Jordan pour i 

waters into the basin of the Salt Lake, while th 
strait street of Damascus must ever, from its situa 
tion, retain, in a great measure, its present bounda 
ries. Yet the social conditions of the country are be. 
coming year by year materially altered. Hundreds o: 
travellers of both sexes now visit the country—ani 
a journey to the Holy Land can now be accomplishec 
with as much facility as a journey to London fron 
The religious preju 
dices of the Mahomedan, Jewish and Christian race: 
are partially dispelled; the ancient wanderers of th 
desert gradually yielding to the pressure of th« 


} times, and by degrees abandoning their nomadi 


habits, and learning to associate themselves with th 
civilization which is growing up around them. _ 

* It may now be well to turn to the chapter as illus- 
trative of the ideas and manners of the Hast. One 
of the prevalent vices of Oriental countries is that 
of lying, and we find evidence that this was the case 
in former times, at the very opening of the chapter, 
where Abraham, before dismissing his servant to seek 
among his kinsfolk for a wife for Isaac, calls upon 


Jesus our Lord is crucified” ? “him to swear that he will not take for him a Canaan- 
—or such prayers as these, “Lord have mercy upon) itish woman, and in connection with this matter we 
us, Christ have mercy upon us,” apparently without | see how strong was the prejudice of race in the mind 
the idea that all the while an infinite and eternal|of this great man of old, who supposed himself 


-| at that time travelling was pursued with much greater 


pledge and proof of that mercy are welling above us 


from the Cross? “ Ah! wounded Head,” gazing on 
us, and not understood by those who say they see. 

The doctrines of “grace,” as they are -most truly 
called, are virtually excluded by this view, and that 
“ forgiveness of sins,” which was to Luther life from 
the dead, is lost in a desire to provide for the safety 
of the character of God. It is the old contest be- 
tween the Law and the Gospel under a more subtle 
form, which would kill out love and grace by making} 
provision for their safe exercise, and so it is but tool 
often only prodigals and magdalenes who can believe! 
in the parable, which applies to all, and which also, 
no doubt, sets forth that which God says is to all. 
But I should not say so much, or should not have 
said anything in my position, had not the subject} 
before been coupled with my name, or that I deem| 
it not other than the first duty of a Bishop to confess |! 
the truth and to contend for it, as it appears to him.| 
And these are not days when, anyone who believes in 
Christ or God can sit silent and see Christianity rele- 
gated to the past as a darkness of the night, while we 
believe Christ is, if rightly understood, the light of 
men, and heir of all the ages. Catholicism aubsti- 
tuted for Christ has turned the thought of Southern 
Europe to simple Infidelity, if. not to Atheism; let 
us take heed that Protestantism does not the same 
thing, in another way, for the North. But our com- 
fort is this, that turn it any way, “ He must increase,” 
for he is not only the light, but the moving power of 
all things. Yet can he only benefit us by the light 
which he affords. And surely if there be a choice of 
interpretations, that is to be preferred in which most 
of the light is to be found ? . 


——_2-+—__—_ 


EXETER.—DISCOURSE BY SIR JOHN 
BOWRING. 

At George’s Meeting on Sunday last Sir John 
Bowring occupied the pulpit. He stated that the 
Rev. T. W. Chignell had been prevented by indispo- 
sition from undertaking the morning service and 
that he had been somewhat suddenly called upon to 
perform the duties which he had the more willingly 
consented to do Jest disappointment might arise to 
the congregation, as no other immediate supply ap- 
peared to be available. After conducting as usual 
the regular worship, selecting for his text Genesis 
xxiv. v. 63, he proceeded to comment on the beautiful 
tale contained in the chapter which had been read as 
the first lesson, and brought his varied experience of 
Oriental travel to bear upon the incidents to which it 
relates with singular felicity. 

The preacher said almost the third of a century 
had elapsed since he visited the Holy Land, and that 


| difficulty and danger than at the present day. In| 
fact; the only security for life and property was then! 


oa" ee .. ae 


especially called by God for the falfilment of a special 

mission. Among civilised nations an oath is no 

longer deemed necessary to enforce compliance with 

the ordinary arrangements of society; an affidavit in 

these days adds to the security for veracity, entailed 

by a promise. As we proceed with the chapter we 

find evidence of the great wealth of the patriarch— 

riches which were comprehended in sheep and oxen, 

and asses, and men servants and maidens, such as 

the rovers of the desert possess in the present day, 

and we shortly find the description of a scene such 

as he had frequently witnessed in his journeyings, 

At eventide the veiled maidens are assembled around 

the wells, which are generally situated outside the 

city. There is a beautiful verse in the Koran to this 

effect, “That he who doubts the goodness and the 
power of God should see a drop of water in the desert.” 
In our humid climate no one who has not visited them 
can form any adequate idea of the value attached to 
water in more orid lands. We have all heard of the 
fertilising Nile—of the sacred stream of the Ganges 
—of the Jordan, which, when he visited it, was crowded 
on both sides with bathers—-a mingled multitude of 
various races and creeds—all alike holding in vene-| 
ration the river on whose banks they were assembled. 
Travelling in Egypt, on one occasion, he gave his 
horse to a poor woman to hold while visiting some of 
the ruins. The service was rewarded with a small 
coin, about the value of a penny, and he still recalled 
the expressive words with which she thanked him. 
‘May Allah bless you, as he blessed the sources of 
the Nile.” To be born on the banks of the Euphrates 
is looked upon as a most fortunate circumstance; and 
an individual who can lay claim to the honour is as 
proud of it as a Londoner of the silver Thames, or 
an Exonian of the Exe. 

It was there by the side of the well that Abra- 
ham’s servant found himself in company with his 
master’s lovely kinswoman, Rebecca, who was des- 
tined to hecome the bride of Isaac, the child of 
Abraham’s old age. The messenger had settled 
upon a course of behaviour by which he was to 
judge of the damsel’s fitness for that position, 
That she would give to him, the stranger, the refresh- 
ment of adranght of water, he did not doubt, but 
would she think of the camels? Might she uct 
forget that further act of courtesy in the agitation 
which Oriental women usually feel in the presence of 
a stranger of the opposite sex? The camel is a 
beast of burden which from its docility and capability 
of abstinence is peculiarly well adapted for long 
journeys in dry countries. It will go some days 
without food or water, without betraying any signs 
of impatience or suffering. The maiden by her hos- 
pitalities realised the faithful domestic’s earnest wishes 
in her favour ; and decorated with gold earrings and 
bracelets she eonductéd the stranger and his camels 
o her father's house. This present of costly articles 
of jewellery shows that even in those remote ages 
Boma eronadarahla’ abvanca had ‘haan mada an Eke 


trated by the nature of the rules laid down for 
the observance of the sisterhoods of mercy. The 
great leading object is the attainment of perfec- 
tion by the sisters. The mode by which this he At 

‘is to be attained is the utter. destruction of every — $$ i 
human passion, and especially of that which is the to Mr. Corkran for the sermons he{had preached onthe 
sum total and collective name of all human passions, previous day on behalf of the mission. ; 
self-will. By destroying all desires and wishes, by Mr. Corkran, in responding, suggested the esta~ 
giving over every personal sentiment into the keeping | blishment of a convalescent institution on the outskirts, 
of a superior who is to be a deputy God, by courting of the town for the benefit of members of the mission. 
every form of suffering and degradation, mental and Naito oad - er : Fn W. eet peconded by a 
ies of the Syrian scenery and climate—when we | bodily, and by adhering with the most servile minute-|) Roy, J, tart gei ead ueiiie ccanedaten’ cm les 
- of the solemnity of the hour, of the solitude, nesg to a certain routine of prayers and duties, it 18) jusiness the meeting terminated. 

e charms of repose after labour, and when we supposed, first, that God will be specifically pleased, 

and so induced to give special rewards to the sisters, 


re to ourselves a landscape, the beauties of which jj Bs ; yo ; 
hanced by the lengthening shadows, and by special efficacy to their prayers, and some sort of ex-| LECTURE ON SOCRATES BY THE REY. 


profusion of flowers which are plentifully ‘strewed if Piatory virtue to their sufferings, and next that their T. W. CHIGNELL. 
swelling fields, we can well believe that in so individual characters will ascend in the seale of holi-; 4 Jecture on the * Life and Thoughts of Socrates,” was 
ful a moment his heart was uplifted in devout ness till they approach perfection as nearly as is con-| delivered at George’s Chapel, Exeter, on Sunday eyen- 
tude to the God of his fathers who had dealt so ee with the inevitable fragility of human nature. | ing, Nov. 19, by the Rev. T. W. Chignell. Socrates and 
stifully towards him. ~ It is curious, in reading the rules, to observe how com-|his pupil Plato (the rey. gentleman said) had been 
: pletely the charitable objects ‘of the association are |the great teachers of philosophy to the world, The 
| Subordinated to these objects. ‘The pursuit of perfec- | writings of Plato andthe sayings of Socrates were the 
| tion is the one great object. The alleviation of dis- very fountain-heads of things strictly intellectual. No- 


||| tress is merely a means to an end, and rather asub- body knew what he owed to the great thinker, Socrates. 
aiiinate one Q ; ' There was not a modern European who did not owe 


( 1 | wre much to him. Every European writer was ermeated 
; Such being the general character of the whole by his thoughts ; Dante at so, and Latinliy Shake- 
institution, it is hardly necessary to spend much | spcare, as witness his Hamlet, which was thoroughly 
time in pointing out the reasons why we regard what| Platonic. The writings of Plato had been confined very 
are described as its characteristic and peculiar virtues) much to scholars. They were now accessible to the 
in the light of vices. A system which is founded | plainest English reader. Mr. Bohn had published a 
upon the general principle that the absolute renun.| good translation, which could be bought for a few 
ciation of self-will, and entire and total unconditional shillings. Of the early life of Socrates very little was 
obedience to the commands of another, is a thing in| known. Hewas born four hundred and sixty-nine years 


. +, ‘ ‘ ee ._ before Christ; thus for 2,200 years had his thoughts 
itself infinitely beautiful, and likely, a priori and in Grad permeating the world. He worked at his 


pice’! of ye Aenea to that effect, father’s trade of a statuary, until he was thirty 
DDG) DIBARIAE 0) HOR EONS ty e in its essence per-|yoqrg old. All that portion of his history was 
nicious: to mankind, unless, indeed, we are prepared a blank to them. When he was about thirty 
to acquiesce in the belief that all common life isin|there came upon him a very great religious 
its very nature wicked. ‘The opposition between |impression—a deep mental impression—that he 
common life and ascetic life is so radical that it is an|ought not to be working with his fingers, but that he 
idle evasion to talk of the one as,permissible and ought to speak of what had been working in his mind. 
of the other as heroic $ of the one as suited for ordi- | In this he spoke like a prophet. He said he seemed to 
nary Christians and the other as based upon counsels | hear a divine voice addressing him; he felt as though a 
of perfection, If the one is right, the other is wrong. pridle were in his mouth, which checked him here and 


“fontt . re © |turned him there. Thus he spoke of the inspiration of 
Tf, the nerfeotion of bumap patnye, is te Redoute 2 his mind, The result was that he left his trade and 


unlimited ovedjence and qomplets Ovary oe or-| vent into the market-place of Athens to teach. Herein 
dinary snus must require a less perfect eee he differed from the other great Greek philosopher, who 
of gpaciene ans some eet of eh eG Bet to pur- | taught in exclusive places, in gardens or cloisters. So- 
A : : + | sue our own happiness, including that of 0 ers a8 an | crates taught publicly without fee or reward. His ap- 
pete icp ribs a aga he dale Ake chal- |} .csential element of it, is virtuous, heroism must con- | pearance ae : very rie one—he wore a tattered dee. 
beHentbeRaanyaneancemy ® mae oe Ones per: |} cist in doing this with extraordinary energy, success, and was bare-footed. His face was almost ugly. One 
anently, and on the large seale, diminish the gene- delicacy, judgment, or constancy. Perfection in every |of his pupils, laughing about him, said he was like the 
| happiness of mankind, or of any vice which in- |f +; differs from common excellence in degree and figure of a Satyr, until he taught, and when he fired 
eases it, The most pertinacious ascetic would } 1 4¢ in kind, but asceticism differs from common life | With his speech he appeared to throw off his rough 
obably admit that if the final result of his prac |. tnd and not in’ degree. They are opposed, not Satyr-skin, the ugliness fell from his face like a mask, 
ces. was to be, not merely perpetual misery here like twilight and daylight, but neo Night a Harle- and he became transfigured with a divine beauty. He 


it eternal damnation hereafter, his asceticism dagd ive : attracted a great many young men about him, One 
ould be a mistake. It is only because they sup- ness. If the one is virtuous at all, the other is ut-|.aiq he could sit and listen to him until he grew old. 


se that they are buying heaven, shirking hell, or terly vicious. Those who have any doubts as to His teaching was essentially intellectual, and_yet the 
. : P all, OF | which is which may learn a lesson from the details | gist, the drift of it was most sublimely moral. His great 
iscounting a certain amount of purgatory by their * eae P gist, y grea 
: Dada fe: wile Se of the case of  Saurin v, Star,’ which requires no ob-|text was ‘‘ Know Thyself.” Hesaid ‘I go about per- 
afferings, that people justify aceticism or think of : ‘ : y ‘ 8 P 

chines ty Th it.was) G5 charnugh lo wollaesiob= servation from us. It is enough to ask whether this |suading men to neglect everything else until they haye 
eh ‘ eh mati “4 ‘4 “f ae wifes oe i any 4 tevelation of the inner life of @ convent shows ws attended to themselves.” He made light of riches. 
! a aes a gers: ci go i a a i anY/) anything more edifying than a set of rather spiteful, | When I hear, said he, of a man gaining an estate, I am 
Onin EP Ae aan my si aa . ce : ‘ a not very trustworthy, and thoroughly commonplace not eae pe being accustomed to survey the whole 
aes a er ; atta A eat was’ never} | ),qies engaged in making each other wretched, and earth. He cared little for descent, All men, said he, are 


es P . descended from innumerable wise and foolish persons. 
living in systematic defiance of all the strongest and |. ; z P 

Tf this be true, it follows that there are but two z : “Know Thyself” was his great theme, and he thun- 
yrounds upon which ascetism can be logically justi 


healthiest instincts and principles of human nature, | 4.,.q jj into the minds of his hearers. His own beau- 
ied, One is the ground that God delights in misery,|, 


facturing arts, and ancient specimens of similar 
33 are occasionally met with, the workmanship of 
_ could hardly be surpassed in the present day. 
ove of ornament is widely diffused, and among 
ant barbarous people we find natural objects, 
as shells, seeds, teeth, &c., used as personal 
iments. On her way to her destined home 
sarty encountered Isaac, who meditated in 
eld at eventide, ‘That those meditations should 
a pleasing character we, who know the circum- 
es, cannot doubt, and when we recall the pecu- | 


“THE ASCETIC THEORY OF UIPE. 
he Pall Mall Gazette, in an. article on the con- 
ease, urges that the general moral of the whole | 
y is one which it is highly important to appreciate, 
inetly, and to impress: as; strongly as may be on | 
public mind, it appears to us to be capable ,of 
1g stated in,a very few words, It is, indeed, 
her more nor less than that asceticism is not 
ely foolish, but utterly and fundamentally im- 
‘al; thatthe so-called counsels of perfection, the 
ues, as many people consider them, of obedience 
| poverty, as understood. by. monks and nuns, are 
ss in a sense as real as that in which other perni- 
us habits are vicious. What is meant by & virtue 
1 what by a vice? A virtue is, a habit which is 
wn by experience to conduce, as a general rule, to 
, general happiness of mankind; and a vice is a 
bit which is shown by experience to have the op- 
site result. Why people should care about the 
neral happiness of mankind, and how they are to 
ow what particular habits conduce to or impair it, 
> separate questions, admitting of several! indepen- 
nt answers, to which we need not now refer ; but 
rdly any one who is accustomed to speak to the, 
pose, and to use language with any precise or, de- 
ite meaning, would hesitate to accept the definition 


| with just such petty and distorted results as might be tial image of the cave symbolised this. He said people 
expected from such a mode of life ? ; generally were as though born in a cave, where 


ee a => haat tena aaa ae i — — ‘ artificial light threw shadows on the walls, and 
nature is so constructed that it is incapable of har-| ut Contemporaries. these auasony Wes ail, the bunyeledae eney bam Aub 
movious and. general development sci hak in order i = sare ae ae a pomiebory. ban. ‘9. doe ae % ier z 

: 5 : stele e up as eep ascen into the upper Tue light. rst he 
to bring out its highest beauty it is necessary that its ANOTHER COLLAPSE OF A CREED. could only bear to look upon the shadows of things; 


most prominent elements should be systematically| The English Independent is at last beginning to | then upon the reflections of them in water ; then upon 
crushed and tortured. The first of these views,| see that an * Independent Creed.” is an anomaly the things themselves; and, after this, he would look 
when carried to its utmost consequences, leads to| and a self-contradiction. Tt starts ‘a question up to the stars, and at last to the sun. itself. But then 
devil worship or Manichwism, whether entertained | which has a practical interest for Congregational- he continued) ous os pity ae ~~ ~P left 
devil nership of Mesh wveiplewion, The ney” and. ab tho same time takes 8, confeamion [050.5045 ty cfd mu i he sould hue gua 
second view, which starts from a theory as to human which illustrates the “ inconvenience ” of . these ac Bs come up ta the diane light he had canna This 
nature, and not from a conception of the divine | modern and unauthorised declarations of faith —] vos a sample of bis own view of his life-errand, and 
nature, rests upon a distorted view of an important} yyould anything be gained by omitting the “ De-| it was a high and intensely moral one. The root of the 
ate, and perhaps owes its extraordinary energy and claration of Faith and Order” from the “ Year- philosophy of Socrates waa this—that man came from the 
vitality toithat exoumstance: Men, no doubt, are so|po9k2” We all know, and are sometimes made to| Creator endowed with a great dowry of mental wealth. 
constituted that some objects of desire must be] foe], the inconvenience of @ declaration which we are | He figured it in this way. He supposed the soul to have 
sacrificed in order to obtain others. Hardly anyone, | opjiged to preface with a statement that is put forth lived in a higher realm before it came upon earth, and 
for instance, is able to live as he would live if the] yithout any authority, and that no assent is required there to haye been accustomed to divine ideas and 

bject' of hi i was! - snj A - : : . meen objects. By birth into this world these divine things 
one object of his existence was’ the enjoyment of|to it. The declaration was, we imagine originally é +s 
perfect health and strength ‘or: the cultivation of ‘hi seg 2 A f at . th fig Weragael Mone suppressed and lost in oblivion. But here on the 
ae A a ren ee eS | adopted with ie L/L: lpn erega-| oarth the human being gradually found himself face 
intellect, or the promotion of any special | ee of tionalists did not hold the ultra-Calvinistic ideas to face with embodiments, hieroglyphics, images, and 
interest ; and one of the principal art of life lies in“ which were often attributed to them, and without] representations of those divine ideas and objects with 
minimising the necessary sacrifices. To recognise | abandoning any of the leading articles of the Evan-| which he was conversant in his higher state ; and look- 
the necessity for ‘self-denial thus imposed on us by | gelical Creed it is probable that the majority of Con-| ing into these, he gradually came to remember the 
‘ To regard suffering aS | gregational ministers would now require some modi-| divine things he had lost, just as when they saw a 
|good in itself or as being artificially endowed by |fication of the “ Declaration” before they would | picture of a friend they were reminded of him. He 
divine law with a special expiatory yirtue is quite assent to it. The Presbyterians are talking about | (the lecturer) did not know a more beautiful image of 
H : 3 ; Meas ‘ : . fessi f Faith: shall we divine knowledge than that. This was what was called 
another thing; and these two opinions, which are ghortening their Gonfession 0 tha De s 

Boye ys ; ; * ;_|the law of association. This law was the pivot of 
d f rel 

‘the roots of asceticism, seem to us to be capable of shorten ours? To write a new creed for any rell- | ‘ A oe 2 i Ss 
bee ies ; aes ich few would Hume's philosophy, “There was an accidental associa- 
|producing a greater amount of human misery than gious body whatever is a feat we Mis W Woald | tion, an Pi real argociation. For example, as in thele 
almost any other delusion by which ee have been |now be bold enough to venture. | s om pest “e text that morning, Jacob came upon a brook, and the 
beset. In monasticism, whether ancient or modern, would be gained or lost by omitting the one w ich is |) Scie zominded him’ of an incident in his life. There 
combined together as to do 8) at present supposed to be an approximate expression | © w 


giroumstances is one thing. 


the two views are so com 1 i do.8 } be al ; A eS f 4 
| maximum of, mischief, The matter is well illus- | of Congregational belief SP SEO Ot ie al ge . eer 
“ " 1 rte 
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was nothing in the brook to remind him of it; it was a | lived in a state of miserable obscurity, 

ly personal and private association of his own mind. ior 
But senna they took another association. Say then, {and unreligions man. Progress, however, was made. 
every effect must have a cause. Hume held that this} Man’s mind became filled with fear aud apprehension; 
was an accidental association, and was not to be relied | and he experienced pain. 
upon as real. But he (the Jecturer) called it a real asso- 


associated with it. So Socrates taught ane there were real 

sociations—as when they looked upon the great universe, 1 
they ee things ulin which eae nefualy like their | Little by little the intellect developed itself, and the 
sources. He would say truth, beauty, goodness, existed z 
—they were real entities, and they had their embodi- | notice. 
speak. But these forms were only the means of suggest- | early religious belief of man. He looked to the sun, 
ing the hidden realities they contained. They were far | that grand object of light, and felt reverence for it; 
inferior to, and came far short of the divine entities they | he heard the thunderstorm, a voice which he could not 
represented. But the human mind, by these copies, was | but understand to speak some great law; he saw the 
reminded of, and drawn to their originals. That was|lightning, but it was beyond the reach of his 
the root of the philosophy of Socrates. He applied this intelligence. All this was advancement, and 


struck by the beauty of one beautiful soul—say of their | was behind all those influences. Who made the sun? 
mother, or of their first friend. But gradually they saw | who regulated the waves? who ordered the storm? 


that the beauty there was but the brother of beauty in| who bade the lightnings flash? ‘That was the thing | Liturgy said or sang in tunes so empty of all worsh 


Sir} and so full of weariness; and then he 
John quoted from a Hungarian book an account of the| of his 


unmixed beauty} ancient religion of the Hungarians, a religion which } follows :— 


other forms; and so, relaxing their hold of one parti- 
cular form, they went from form to form, as by 
stairs, up to the sea of pure, 
—to pure, essential Deity, in which they : t 
lost. Socrates applied this teaching to virtue. He half-civilised, but still progressive man. 
said, ‘Virtue cannot be taught. But no man errs| in one God; en : 
willingly ; men are naturally good; and when wrong, | the director of the elements and the spirit ofall good. They 
their better natnre is enslaved. To make them sacrificed to the fire, the wind, and the waters, as being 
good, the obstacle must be removed, and virtue must | manifestations of his power. And they would find how 
flow from within.” This was the great central thought | much the Jewish mind was accustomed to imagine form 
which Socrates applied; to beauty, to virtue, to all| and figure, They fancied their God clothed in fine robes, 
divine things. He taught that man could find out | with a sceptre, and a footstool for his feet, and associated 
the divine thoughts and laws by the outward objects | the idea of God with something very far from spiritual ; 
of Nature, which were cast, so to speak, in the| but that was a state of things quite suited to the in- 
moulds of the divine mind; in them they could see/ telligence of that time. The idea of spiritual matters, 
the shapes of the divine thoughts and purposes. And| the notions of God and eternity, all the grand and sub 
he said the great aim of every man should be to con-| lime views which they grasped at in the present day could 
form all his private plans, thoughts, passions, and | not be understood by the illiterate, half-informed people 
impulses, to the universal, uniform, unchanging divine] he had spoken of. Men at last came to recognise the 
thoughts and laws that were written everywhere | universal brotherhood of man, the universal fatherhood 
around them, and in their own breasts. In an age of|of God. Sir John Bowring then turned to a review of 
scepticism, when men believed that right, ‘beauty, | the religious feelings in various Eastern nations in the 
truth, varied according to the fancies of individuals, | earlier stages of civilisation. He spoke of the great mani- 
cities, and nations, Socrates taught that they could | festations of truth which occurred at that golden period 
attain an unerring, uniform justice, truth, beauty, and | of the great and noble and impassioned outpourings of the 
virtue. This was the great object and work of the| Hebrew prophets ; when Confucius, the wisest man who 
metaphysician—to show that the divine entities—| ever walked on the earth, was a great teacher in China, 
truth, justice, goodness, and virtue, are as real, as} and whose views have influenced half the human race ; 
fixed, and as imperishable as, and infinitely more so| when the great Prophet of Buddhism appeared; when 
than anything that came within the grasp of the | Zoroaster founded the religion of the fire-worshippers ; 
bodily eye or hand. Socrates went on teaching all that | when Pythagoras taught the Greeks many a sublime 
for thirty years, until as they remembered he was| lesson. The lecturer then gave some idea of the teach- 
arrested in his course by the civil power. His trial and] ings of these great authorities, remarking that all the: 
defence before his judges; his thirty days in prison ; | systems of theology, in their birth, were full of truth, 
his conversation there with his friends; his taking the| and love, and wisdom, otherwise they would not have 
poison cup just when the sun was sinking behind the | produced the influence they had done on the human 
hills of Athens; his drinking the hemlock without | mind. They got perverted and corrupted by time, 
changing colour, and without the least appearance of|and became instruments of despotism—taken pos- 
emotion; the passionate laments of his friends; his own | session of by priests and by kings in order to op- 
calmness ; his chiding the grief of his friends; his walk- press, degrade, humiliate, and rule ' the multitudes. 
ing up and down the prison-chamber until overpowered | The Parsee religion, founded about six hundred years 
by the poison he lies down and dies—all this is written | before Christ, taught that there was a cause for light ; 
in the memory of the world, in such fixed and deep | that behind fire there was a heator; behind the ele- 
lines as very few things in human story are. The| ments there was a director; that the world was full 
lecturer concluded by reading passages from the writings | of contests between good andeyil; that light was the 
of Plato, wherein Socrates urges men not to subject the | type of the good, and darkness the representation of 
better and divine part of their nature to the worse and | the evil; that good preponderated over the evil, and 
brutal; and on no account to commit an injustice, not | was more powerful; and that the result would be the 
even in return for an injustice (is not this Christianity ? | disappearance of evil, the banishing of darkness, and 


wanting to introduce the true element of religion. 


were | might be taken as representative of the religions of 


the creator of the heavens and the earth; 


and in the most | was their bounden duty to encourage inquiry, to fc 
sad condition. Such was the first state of uneducated | truth wheresoever it led 3 not to hesitate, but to 


Then he was convinced of | gress of truth. All his great purposes were ever 
the inflaence more powerful than himself, but whether wee and onward, and bela and best ; 
iati in the effect something like the cause | of good or evil he could not say. Then came religion, as they co-operated in the 
pms eeretentsye 7 if : could be so called; reverence and respect for au-}in that noble advancement 
thority, without, however, any true religious feeling. | charging their duty to Him 


grand objects of nature presented themselves to his| cordial vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. D. Max 


In the “‘ Wisdom of Solomon,” which was full | seconded by the chairman, was accorded to Sir. 
ments inthe world, in which they were housed so to | of sublime instruction, they had some account of the Bowring by the audience. 


all | England in the New York 
philosophy with great grandeur to beauty. They were | that was wanting was that he should recognise what | of the Established Church, 


They believed | order—better pleased than I had hoped to be. 


courage, and speak out their opinions, God gave 
intellects to inquire ; and had interested them in the 


and in so 
great work of inquiry 
of truth, they were ¢ 
and to their fellow-me 
The lecturer was heard with great attention, a 


——_—_——_e———_ 
REY. R. COLLYER ON UNITAR 
; IN ENGLAND. 


We find the following impressions of a recent vis 
Christian Inquirer. Speak 
Mr. Collyer, Unitarian 1 
ister of Chicago, says that it was never his misfo: { 
to hear any services so utterly poor before, to hear 


goes on to spe 
experience among our own Churches | 


I was better pleased with the Churches of our a 
Ih 
not such good opportunities as I could have wished 
being a listener. I had but one half Sunday to myse 
when I attended a service in the Stamford-street Chur 
and listened to a most earnest and telling sermon fre 
the minister there, Rev. Mr. Spears. But I preci 
London, Manchester, Leeds, and smaller places where 
was interested in preaching, came in this way direel 
into contact with our people, and with the atmosphe 
that is about them, and so, ‘probably, came nearer 
them than I could have hoped to come as a listener. 
I must not speak now of what has been so pai 
to us in the attitude of our English brethren towards 
| during the war. Indeed, Ihave not much to say | 
that point. I did not see the men who did not symp 
thise with the loyal side; did not try to see them; d 
not want to see them. But otherwise the liberal Chr 
tians in England are giving signs of a strong vitalit, 
some of which we may well lay to heart. j 
First of all, I was greatly pleased with their singin 
I never heard anything at all like it in any liberal chur 
in America. There isan organ and choir, as there 
with us, and I heard only one choir that I would C8 
very good; but the whole congregation sang with all i 
might, and made the singing one of the most effecti 
and inspiring things in the entire service; and I did m 


| earnestly wish that the singing in the chapel at Lee 


could have been heard in every church of our order 
this country. I think it would reveal afresh to us wh, 
noble uses lie hidden in the music and singing we hi 
done, but that our English brethren do themselves. The 
was very little of what we would call artistic executio) 
I could detect voices out of both tune and time; but, 
the great melodies would rise and swell with the heart 
uplifting of hundreds of voices, there was no dissonane 
no halting, no break; every minor discord was lost : 
the grand harmony, and I had to admit that, in th 
Service of song, we are not nearly either so enthusiasti 
so full of the spirit of praise, or so like worshippers, 
they are in our sister churches across the sea. a 

Then, wherever my good fortune led me into any in 
timacy, I found our people keenly alive to the transcen 
dent worth of our distinguishing doctrines and prinei 
ples, and anxious to see them planted everywhere. The 


inquired the lecturer); also wherein Socrates exulted | the filling of the world with universal light. Many 
in death as that which would bring him to the goal of | Parsees, the lecturer observed, were settled in England, 
his wishes—truth, and the company of the wisest’ and| and Buddhism was professed by 500,000,000 of people. 
best that have ever lived on the earth. In that faith there was a good deal of truth, and, of 
EE course, some error. It taught the general recognition 

of what he deemed to be the Christian principle, that 

LECTURE BY SIR JOHN BOWRING. a child was of all living things the most to be loved, 
On -the 22nd Noy. Sir Joun Bowrine, LL.D., | as being that which the Saviour pointed to as repre- 
F.R.S., delivered a lecture before the Mutual Improve-| senting the purity of the Kingdom of Heaven, that 
ment Society, in the Bowlalley-lane Chapel, Hull. Dr, | the child was born sinless and stainless, And the re- 
Longstaff occupied the chair. The subject of the ad- | ligion also taught that the present existence was one 
dress was “The Progress of Religious Trath beyond | which was intended to purify, to teach, to correct, and 
Christendom, with reference to Buddhist, Brahmin, | to elevate men, till at last, after a process of time, 
Mahometan, Parsee, and Jewish Opinions.” for which they could find no calculation, 
Sir Joun Bowrine prefaced his lecture by remark- | thing was to be absorbed 
ing on the habit too prevalent at the present day of | John then gave sketches of 
fancying that all wisdom and knowledge was concen- 
trated among themselves; that they were the ex- 
pounders of truth, and that all the rest 
was marked by inferiority, if not barbarism. Certainly | all have accepted. 
those were not the teachings of one of the best of } audie 
Christians; for St. Paul paid homage to the intellect | excellencies of those religions, he for a moment com- 


of the Greeks when he quoted passages from their illus- | pared their teaching to that highest teaching of Christ, 
trious writers. Sir John first referred to the condition 


of primitive man in the earliest stages of human crea- 
tion. Of late years they had had an opportunity o° 
knowing what man was in the primeval ages. They 
knew that fire was not invented, that man did not cook 
food, nor build habitations, nor clothe himself ; nor 
could he even count three on his fingers. 
intellect was low and degraded, 


Brahminism and Ma- 
hometanism, with extracts from the Veda and the 
Koran. He had worshipped he said in a Temple in 


Jesus was to be honoured and loved, they must 
recognise in the teachings of other instructors what 


tanism, the lecturer observed that the spirit of pur 


4 ( and he had no} where else; the spirit of progress did not belong 
perception of right and wrong, and no sense} alone, but had spread to every part of the Oriental 
of responsibility ; and there were still some] world. A new Jewish faith was working its way ; 


nations in that low condition, Many of their ancestors} were on the march, and that march was onward. 


dangerous innovations, 


But 9 better illustration that our English churche: 
are 
of the world | India, and had not heard a word which they could not | fact 


The lecturer then desired his | centres of population, a noble sy. 
nee not to imagine that, having pointed out the | similar to the local ministry of 


the greatest Prophet that had ever lived. But, if | stations they have established, 
Christianity was to mark progress, and the character of conducting the services and prea 


tight, and wise, and good. In reverting to Mahome- | also go to the smaller churches where a min: 


His } tion and inquiry had manifested itself there as every- | the new places. 


have given up the comfortable notion that one way j 
as good as another, for the conviction that our way i 
so far, the best. They are not agreed any more tha 
we are as to all points and particulars that are to b 
considered essential to a definition of “our way,” an 
just now appear to be passing through the same ordeg 
the churches in this country passed through befor 
them; but with this difference, that while with us thos 
in favour of excluding all who did not come up to th 
old standards of doctrine, were at the start in a stron 
majority, the majority there is for including every mat 
with us in spirit and life, though he differ ever so mucl 
about doctrines. Indeed, so far asI could ascertain 


the gentleman who lately tried to planta sort of quick 
every- | thorn hedge round the 
into the divinity. Sir body, 


old and: settled opinions of th 
80 as to exclude the new and, as he believes 


in good 


but saying what they have 
Then they will 
ister is already 
and let him go preach at one of 
The result is that these men kindle n 

3; a chaurell 


to us | interest in our ideas, win men to our Standard 

is established, a minister called, and the good work goes 

they | steadily on. And here, again, those brethren 
Tt | ahead of us. 


have goni 
Their lay preaching, like their lay 7 


’ 


a 
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01 oo rtea on TEESE ips aE ini 
Se Ok RELIGION, BEA: ~ ‘Jupatsm any Tuetsu.—The Rev. Isidore Harris 

Professor Max Miiller, on Saturday, delivered at recently delivered at the North London Synagogue 

; ti h the second of his series of discourses ou the Rela- 781 
tion of Judaism to Theism. Judaism, he said, 
y large assemblage of persons present were Prince might certainly be divided into ethical principles 
ristian and Princess Louise, Lord Stratford de and ceremonial institutions. The one represented 
Icliffe, Earl Stanhope, and Dean Stanley. In th the universal side of Judaism, and the other the , R ; 
j lecture on the “ Belenae of Religion > profeseor national. Clearly, it was-only the former which Pee Sper Ee is bie prey, New 
x Miiller ‘stated that the religion of the world, |Wowd appeal with any force to the universal intelli- Testament for English Readers,” says :— 
h the exception of Judaism and Christianity had |gence. ‘The latter could never have any deep signi- ‘A book whose size and price would make it easily 
herto been treated by most historians and theolo. |fieance for the Gentile, because the events on which accessible, and which would give with concede roadie 


: | c hey were founded were strictly national. dour the results of the newest and best criticism, would 
ns with the greatest unfairness. Every act in the they were y peal indeed be a great boon to the large class for whom the 


s of their founders which showed that they were Mr. Voysey was right, but he was in error in sup- resent work is intended. ‘hey are by no means indif- 
: men had been eagerly seized and judged without | PO8IPS that ee cpm p greg were less feent to the great questions which bate been raised by 
rey ; every doctrine that was not carefully guarded important, and less immutable for the “ew, than its recent inquiries as to the authority and the interpreta- 
1 been misinterpreted and distorted ; every act of moral portion was for the rest of mankind. The tion of the Scriptures, but they are almost destitute of 
rship that differed from our own way of serving Passover presented the best type of the historical the means of making themselyes acquainted with the 
d had been held up to ridicule and contempt. institutions with which the life of Judaism was conditions of the controversy. Furious and ignorant 
.nce had arisen a complete misapprehension of the bound up, and this, as the text showed (Ex. xii. 12), denunciations of neology from the pulpit and in the 
1’ character and purpose of the ancient religions, | W0® 2 “ everlasting statute.” Mr. Voysey was press represent the cause of orthodoxy. When they hear 
i Christianity itself had been torn away from the likewise in error in stating that supernaturalism was ee other side of the question it is generally from reck- 
Or ddciade GF the ‘history of the world. The be now virtually abandoned by all men of culture !€ss sciolists, who treat every difficulty as insuperable, 
test OF tng y : : . . aggravate every doubt, and assume with too evident a de- 

f that all the nations of the earth, before the rise among the UI ONES Jad ae oe Gaabilally waeper- light the role of advocatus diaboli. Meanwhile the old ob- 
Christianity, were without a knowledge of God, pataral es ig e ee instixntiqné, aw the Rassover; jections, which have been answered so often and so fruit- 
d without a hope of salvation, he character- were founded upon supernatural events. Judaism jessly, continually recur; the defenders of belief still, 
a as a Godless heresy, and maintained that| W@* Theism plus nationality ; it was national mono- for {he most part, cling obstinately to untenable posi- 
unprejudiced study of ancient religions proved theism, and it meant s0 much more than mere tions; a sceptical habit, unacknowledged and almost 
» wisdom and love of God towards all His Theism, that it was something altogether different. unconscious, gains ground, startling every one by its 
satures. The errors and horrors of ancient reli- He therefore regarded an alliance between Judaism strength when. it happens to find some able and popular 
yns were explained as mere excrescences of which and Theism as impossible, the gulf between the two ospresial! of itself. In dealing with this state of things 
religion, not even the best, liad been entirely free. religions was not to be bridged over. On the first English theologians might do a useful and noble work. 
Dae eatGe (he Wisiory: of the Pagan. religions day of Passover, the preacher showed how the Jew They have, in more than one respect, a great advantage 


i » 4 i fe ; : . _ over their brethren in Germany. They are not a sepa~ 
s that it represented to us the Divine education an] abd Theist regard the Deity from different send rate class of professional critics, nor do they pursue their 


e human race, ‘This view, though objected to by points. The one saw Him in history, the other in speculations in the midst’ of a society upon whose eulti- 
me theologians, was supported by the opinions of nature. The God of the Jew was a more real, @ vation and intelligence the established forms of faith re- 
20 the Great, St. Irenaeus, and-the Apostles them- more living God than that of the Theist. The Jew’s tain but a feeble hold. ur religious traditions preserve 
lves. The lecturer then proceeded to read extracts God was a Providence, who superintended the world’s their vitality, and the active intellect of the country is 
om the sacred books of the ancient world which, if government, He was not a Being who had retired generally loyal to Christian belief. These and other 
it charitably interpreted, would show that the most from His own creation, and left nature’s law when causes combine to maintain the closest connection be- 
sential elements of religion had not been withheld He had once set them ini motion, to work out their tween Oh theology and practical life; and it could not 
om the heathen world. It was argued from them | 02 destiny, nor was He altogether confined to have a better safeguard against the beg of becoming a 
‘at the intention of religion, wherever we meet it, is nature and confounded with it like the god of the destructive and unfruitful criticism. But there is a danger 


EME ; . : : ’ that threatens from another direction. At present men 
ways holy, and that, however childish and imperfect Pantheist. Judaism took the pbalosopher’s gedden look to the Church rather than to the sects for freedom 
religion may be, it always places the human soul | mean between these two Meeps peo WAS of religious thought. Something must be done to satisfy 
. the presence of God; and that, however imperfect | thus superior to other theistic religions in its CON- these expectations, and done for others besides the 
nd childish the conception of God may be, it always ception of the Deity, but it was no less superior 1 Jearned. The active questionings of the time must not 
»presents the highest ideal which the human soul its worship of that Deity. Buddhism and Parsee- pe mocked with a so-called free inquiry which is for- 
r the time being can reach or grasp. One might ism in their original conception were hardly less pidden to disturb accepted theories, and of which the 
ay,-therefore, that religion, even the lowest, placed pure than Judaism. Zoroaster taught a doctrine results are marked out beforehand. The new situation 
ye human soul in the presence of its highest ideal, 


filled with the loftiest truths, and Buddha had must be frankly accepted, the new problems fairly grap- 
fted it above the level of ordinary goodness, and | 


Royal Institution the fourth and last of his course 
ectures on the Science of Religion.” Among a 


ur Contemporaries. 


state which he could xeach on earth was the highest Church, because none affords a better protection against 
ut we ought to judge the religious language of the 

sible, with its reward of Nirwana or absorption in “Itis not for want of acquaintance with his subject 

d a ; is Ww 
PATE SEL BN et ieee SOF bre more or less completely on earth by the Hebrew pro- with candour and intelligence the opinions of other men. 
tandings. Though their first intention might been absolutely barren. This disappoints us the more, 
hem in their original and spiritual meaning, Moses had enshrined his teachings in religious in- |pugn their dogma of inspiration. He has, we suppose, 
. «os F : gembled to worship the same God whom their fathers 

ship of the visible heaven, while those who. believed |] 8°™ P The Examiner contains the following letter from 


founded a teaching which, if rightly understood, as nee byt 2 Ae Saar ee tamil oe eae 
bov' . ’ : : h : d ibis work will do a lasting service to the truth, an 
spouses ht re etd dO aige fehl: an aim to which man should aspire and not an actual -... ;. more fitted to undertake it than the English 
entiments was sometimes childish and inadequate ; ran te * ses peesiie: fae bis : = that tyranny of social opinion which is stronger than 
and profound meditation on ni a e Deity all the formal obligations which law can devise or 
hildhood of the human race with the same forbear: and forgetfulness of our personality as far as pos- enforce. A 
nee with which we judge the outbursts of religious i i i 
hought among Retest Ancient language offered the Deity, had been adopted by. Jewish philosophers, that Dr. Alford fails to satisfy us. His learning is ex- 
ho believed that this ecstatic state was reached tensive, if it is not always original, and he represents 
onceptions. They could only be expressed by meta- . . 
hhorical words ; and these Monde in their chealld phets. Yet Buddhism and Parsecism had becomo h beae wavcpeapiate Ce we aud feebleness of 
tage, lent thernselves inevitabl to many misunder degraded to the most corrupt polytheism, a ee CS few last years, so fertile in the 
i a - “|| Judaism’s doctrines remained identical with those results of theological inquiry, seem for him to have 
‘ave been purely spiritual, their coarse.and mate- which had been revealed from Sinai more than) pecause he once gave hopes of better things. He in- 
ial interpretation would generally receive the sup- 3,000 years ago. Why had Moses succeeded where | curred, if we remember right, the suspicions and dislike 
sort of the majority, and the few who retained Sakya-Muni and Tarathusea had failed? Because | of a numerous party by remarks which seemed to im- 
vould soon be cried down as dreamers or un- stitutions which had preserved them intact. The | effected his reconciliation with them, but we cannot 
elievers. It was shown how the worship of ry ceremonial of Judaism had saved its doctrine from | think that he has improved his position as a theologian 
Deity of heaven had soon been degraded into a wor- corruption. Hence that day witnessed them as- who may hope to do some service to his times.” 
‘hat Zeus was a spirit were condemned as heretics. aehaveledged, Sts eg alive pe memory of 
The lecturer described the variety of acceptation events ‘which i iv ae Hots, PS 3,000 years 
which seemed inevitable in ancient and even in mo- ago. Both of these elements of superiority —the 


a subject to which Professor Tyndall's recent letter 
on Prayer has directed much attention :— 


« Presbyter Anglicanus” on “ Providence and Prayer,” 
Mf yer, 


dern religion, as the dialectic growth of religion, and 
he maintained that it was essential for keeping reli- 
gion from stagnation. From first to last, he remarked, 


religion is oscillating between two opposite poles, and 


jt is only if the attraction of one of the two poles 
becomes too strong that the healthy dialectic moye- 
ment ceases, and decay sets in. If religion cannot 


accommodate itself on the one side to the capa 
of children, or if on the other it fails to satisfy 
requirements of men, it has lost its vitality, and 


comes either mere superstition or mere philosophy. 
The strange feature of polytheism was explained by a 
reference to the polynonymous, character of ancient 
language. As most objects, according to their most. 


prominent characteristics, were -ealled by more t 
one name, the Deity, too, as perceived in the str 


Bx 


a literal and material interpretation on words 


interpreted, must lose their original purport 


| lits use in the study of our own religion. 


wind, the earthquake, or the fire, received different 
appellations, and these appellations became in time. 
the names of separate deities. The lecturer con-. 
eluded by saying that, we ought always to put the: 
most charitable interpretation on the religious utter-' 
ances of the ancient world; and that, if we had once’ 
learnt to be charitable towards others we should 
more easily learn to be charitable in the interpreta- 
tion of the language of our religion, and not force 


‘Jew’s belief in Divine Providence and the preserva- 
tion of this belief by religious observances—were ‘Qld theories and convictions seem now-a-days to 
strongly marked in the sublime ceremonial of the land those who hold them without modification in some 
Passover.—Jewish Chronicle. very awkward and unexpected difficulties. We do not 
primacy ypon the other local Churches we believe to be | 20W live in time when every one saw 1p an outbreak 
| matter of ecclesiastical, not of divine law; but neither of St. Vitus’s dance a judgment for the immoral lives 
is there any supremacy in itself to which we should | of the priests who baptised the children attacked by the 
object. Our only fear is that it should, through the disease. But although, according to the ideas now com- 
appointment of one Bishop, involve the reception of |™0" the priests should have been made to dance and 
that quasi-authoritative system which is, I believe, alike | 20t the children, yet the minority, who will have it that 
the cause and (forgive me) the justification in our eyes the rejection of their, particular views involves the re- 
of our remaining apart. But although I intended to be jection of all Christianity and all religion, persist In 
on the defensive, I thank you most warmly for that maintaining some notions scarcely less absurd. The 
tenderness which enabled you to see my aim and objects prayer recently put forth by the Bishop of Oxford as- 
throughout a long and necessarily miscellaneous work. sumes that God has smitten cattle with a plague because 
And I believe that the way in which you have treated rationalistic writers have questioned the numbers of the 
this our bona,fide ‘endeavour to find a basis for reunion Jews at the time of Ang nage) fe yreciae ci! he 
on the principle debated between Archbishop Wake and prays that God may lift his at ser: the beasts who 
the Gallician divines two centuries ago’ will, by re-- are smarting under the results of human sin. This 


«ndline hope, gi at Sa, ds that re- theory is 80 generally set down as untrue and profane 
pa apica still. Tt jlope s RG ag ee that it is needless to waste words on it; but the Bishop 
lish mind that Christendom may again be united, re- e Dales dikes = Bes yes. AL oe raed shat 
kindled hope will ascend in the more fervent prayer to those who ciler pe ae) hounaiuo Geune Lert OWT: 
Him who ‘maketh men to be of one mind and a house,’ | Position. If cattle plague and cholera are not judg- 
and our prayers will not return unheard for want of ai dos ST ee aes Re faith, lgirer 

‘ait : ” else a judgmen we are not to suppose that prayer 
love.—Your obedient servant, H. B, Pusey. can have any direct connection with the removal of these 
—— or plagues, can it have a direct connection with the re- 

| moval of any physical evils or the bestowal of any phy- 
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sentences in our own sacred books, which, if thus 4 
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their spiritual trutb./ In this way a comparative study 
of the religions. of ee would not be without 
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DEAN STANLEY ON “OUR COMMON 
CHRISTIANITY.” 

- On Thursday evening, March 22nd, Dean Stanley 
delivered a lecture in the Central Hall, Darlington, on 
occasion of the opening of a Training College in con- 
nection with the British and Foreign School Society. 
We gave a brief paragraph on the lecture in our last 
number. The following is a complete report. The 
subject was ‘“ Christianity apart from it Creeds and 
Catechisms.” 

What is called the Society for British and Foreign 
Schools rests on the assumption that there is such 
a thing as Christianity common to all the various 
churches of Christendom; it rests on the assump- 
tion that there are common elements in our faith 
which may be found, if not in the actual practices 
and doctrines of the several Churches, at any rate 
in the original documents to which they all appeal. 
It is, I may say, one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Society of British and Foreign 
Schools that it acknowledges in the most emphatic 
manner the possibility of such a- common and 
neutral ground. It is something like what has 
happened in one of the most famous Churches in 
Christendom, what is called the Church of the Holy 

- Sepulchre in Jerusalem. That Church has been 
divided and sub-divided amongst all the more ancient 
Churches of the world, between the Latins, Greeks, 
Copts, and Armenians, but there are some 
further portions which a better feeling has pre- 
served neutral and common. Nov, it is often 
said in answer to the possibility of such a com- 
mon and neutral ground, that such a common 
Christianity, if it exists at all, must be so vague and 
shadowy as not to be worth thinking of, just as it 
may be said that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
is too cheap and insignificant to be worth attending 
to. Now, this is the question I propose to endeayour 
to answer. It is, perhaps, almost too serious a sub- 
ject for a meeting like this, but still itis a subject 
which not only lies at the root of the British and 
Foreign School Society, but it lies also at the root of 
some of the most perplexing questions of our times. 
We are wandering to and fro in the labyrinths of 
our various Churches and sects. What I propose to 
do this evening is not to compare doctrine with 
doctrine, or institution with institution, although 
that might be a very interesting and instructive task, 
and. might, perhaps, lead to the same result as I 
propose to-night. But what I propose to do is to 
endeavour to penetrate, if possible, behind the forms 
and doctrines of the outward ordinances of Chris- 
tendom, and to ask what are the outward principles 
which give them paramount value; what are the 
essential supernatural elements of Christianity 
which are above the assaults of criticism, above the 

turmoil of the world, because above the level 
of our ordinary carnal, earthly nature. If we 
can arrive, in ever so rough and imperfect a 
measure, at those fundamental principles, we shall 
then be in a better position to understand what it is 
that gives a peculiar glory to our common faith. 
We will endeavour, then, to answer this question as 
briefly and as plainly as we can. Let us only ob- 
serve, first of all, that there are many principles in 
Christianity which it shares with other religions, and 
which, therefore, we cannot truly enumerate amongst 
its direct results. The Unity of God, for example, 
which is one of the most important of all religious 
principles, was known to the Jewish people long be- 
fore the Christian Era. It assumed a new form of 
life, but it was still from Abraham, or, at least, from 
Moses, that we first received it. Again, the immor- 
tality of the soul was, and is, a truth which the 
psalmists in their highest moods had reached, which 
the Egyptian and Grecian priests and philosophers 
had accepted. He who was the Light of the World 
turned, indeed, the full rays of His lamp upon it, 
and revealed, as you see, its inner meaning; but the 
principle had already been received, and He illumi- 
nated and explained, rather than expressly discovered 
it. But there are some principles which were so little 
known or which existed in such feeble rudiments, 
before Christianity, that practically they were not 
known at all. Let us, in plain words, try and 
state what those principles are. Some of them, 
through the influence of Christianity, have be- 
come so familiar to us that we shall, perhaps, 
be startled to hear them named as amongst 
its peculiar products. Some are even now so 
strange, so little recognised, that it may be almost 
difficult for us to acknowledge) that they are Chris- 
tian at all. First, there is the principle of the uni- 
versal benevolence of the supreme Ruler of the 

universe, which is expressed in the words “ Father,” 

' “Our Father,” to believe that the relation of the 


Supreme mind to man is that of a father. No 
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doubt the word in relation to the Deity was known 
be‘ore, both in Jewish and heathen times; but it 
was not manifest—it was not brought to the front 
of religion as it was by Christianity. In the Old 
Testament it is used two or three times; but in the 
New Testament it is used two hundred times. It is 
the mode in which the Supreme Ruler is expressed 
throughout the Gospels. It is the name by which 
He is called in the form of devotion furnished in 
the New Testament. The Lord’s Prayer, or, as it 
is called in Latin, the Pater Noster, teaches us these 
two things—first, that the Supreme Governor of the 


world, like a father, is careful of his earthly children ; ' 


and, secondly, that there is not only a universal 
deity, but a common humanity; in other words, 
there is something in every race of man which 
attracts the divine goodwill towards them. In the 
old heathen religions each country had its own 
deity, each deity had his own country—gods of Troy, 
gods of Greece, gods of Rome; and in the Jewish 
religion, God for a long time was regarded 
only as the God of the people of Israel; but 
with Christianity all this was changed. The 
truth of the universality of God’s care for man, and 
of the universality of a capacity for true religion in 
man, was known in some degree to some of the 
Jewish prophets; and it was expressed in one 
striking sentence by Alexander the Great, when he 
said, ‘‘God is the common father of all men, es- 
pecially of the best men.” But it was only placed 
in the forefront of the Jewish doctrine when Chris- 
tianity was revealed. Read the description of the 
judgment in the 25th chapter of St. Matthew, and 
also the second chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
The supreme object of our worship was now known 
as the God, not of Judaism only, not of Christianity 
only, but of all good men, and, as far as there is any 
goodness in them, of all men throughout the world. 
Thirdly, it is a truth running parallel with this, that 
in the Christian dispensation morality is religion 
and religion morality, or that religion is the sancti- 
fication of morality, and morality is the action of 
religion. This great principle had no doubt been 
foreshadowed by the warning of the Jewish 
prophets, and by Grecian philosophers and poets, 
but it was through the first teaching of Christianity 
that it assumed paramount importance. However 
much in the various Churches correct opinion, or 
correct ceremonial, or decoration of churches, or 
venerations of priesthood, and ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, have taken the place of morality, and 
howeyer enormous the crimes which have been 
perpetrated in the name of religion have been, 
still the better and wiser spirits of every age 
of Christendom have recognised the fact that the 
original principles of our faith teach exactly the 
reverse. Read the description in the beati- 
tudes of those that are truly happy. Read the two 
great commandments. Read the 12th and 13th 
chapters of the Epistle tothe Romans. Read the 
13th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians: 
and you will see how, in each original conception of 
Christianity, the moral elements of religion out- 
weighs all others. Fourthly, it is the goodness thus 
made most essential in the religious man, and in 
man altogether, which gives us the best conception 
of God. This principle no doubt existed in some 
degree in heathen religion, and to a large degree in 
the Jewish; but in the former it was liable to con- 
stant obscuration. The Homeric divinities, as a 
general rule, were not better, but worse, than the 
Homeric heroes. The description of Godin the Old 
Testament, again, was often too far removed from 
human thought, represented to us in the form of 
human goodness, but the Christian idea of God was 
that it is the perfection of virtue and wisdom. God 
is love; God is light; and when to this we add that 
the Founder of our religion is set before us, not only 
as an example of humanity, but as the repre- 
sentation and personification of divinity, this truth 
concerning the moral nature of the Divine essence 
attains that vividness and power which has never 
been reached in any other faith. In all these theories 
if not equal, at any rate ina predominant and im- 
pressive form, the chief, the Supreme Ruler is set 
before us as a mirror in which we see the perfection 
of the Deity. The more human the represen- 
tation of His virtues, the more we feel Him to be 
divine. The more attractive and persuasive to 
all our moral convictions, so much the more we 
feel that. He has disclosed to us the secret of Him 
whom no man hath seen, or can see. But, fifthly, it 
is not enough that there should be this general iden- 
tification of morality with religion, or this perfect 
human goodness with the Divine nature. We have 
to ask what are the spec‘al points of goodness on 
which Christianity lays the chief stress. The chief 
virtues of Greek morality were fortitude, wisdom, 


self-control, and justice; of the Ancient Rom 

religion, patriotism, and imperial courage; of 
Hebrew religion, resignation, reverence and fait 
All these several virtues have their pl 
in Christianity; but there are other mo: 
gifts which shine with the most transcen 
glory in the New Testament. The main cha 
teristics of the Founder of our religion and of ] 
disciples are kindness, universal kindness and bene- 
ficence, to which is given the new name of gr. 
love, or charity; purity in word and deed, to whi 
is given the new name of holiness, or consecra 
to God; truthfulness and absolute sincerity, to 
which the very word became a synonymn of the 
Founder’s life—humility and lowliness, for whic 
neither Greek nor Latin had ‘any adequate expre 
sion—these were the principles which, in the Ep’ 
tles, were deemed to be essentially Christian, and 
which were called divine. Sixthly. There is the 

method by which these qualities, whether in God or 
man, where to be propagated and extended in the 
world. One is the process which regards the indi. 
vidual himself—it is self-abnegation ; that is, the con- 
stant sacrifice of the lower part of his nature to the 
highest and best. In every one of us there is thig 
higher and this lower nature. It is for the disciples of 
Christianity to find out, to endeavour to find out what 
is the better part that is the one thing needful, and 
for this a transformation a transfiguration, and a 
regeneration of the soul is necessary; the constant 
renunciation of that which is behind, the perpetual 
reaching forward to that which is before, the noble 
ambition which is satisfied with nothing less than 
the highest ideal. This sense of the need of an 
endless moral renovation and progress, this dissatis= 
faction with the littleness and meanness of things 
earthly and commonplace, and striving after things 
above us—that is what is called in the New Testa- 
ment by many names all meaning the same thing; 
conversion, repentance, the second birth, the cross, — 
the grave, the resurrection, the new life, a spiritual - 
mind. Of this heathen moralists speak but little; 
even the Jewish psalmists and prophets only in their 
loftiest flights. But of this the New Testament is 
full. It is the forgiveness of sins, of which the 


most consummate picture is given in the story of : 
the Prodigal Son; it is that which is described with — 


a peculiar metaphor throughout the Epistles by the 


storey above another, and that is the new heaven 


9 
word edifization, which means building up one 
j 


and the new earth which in figure and imagery fills 
the visions of the Apocalypse. This leads us, 
seventhly, to the mode of looking at our fellow men 
and the judgment we are to pronounce upon them. 
It may be called the method, the judgment of sur- 
prises. The principle of the New Testament is 
that the characters of those of whom we should 


q 


1 


least expect a great future are those in whom we ~ 


shall sometimes most surely find it. 
and despised publican often comes before the correct 
Pharisee, the generous prodigal before the complacent 
elder brother, the repentant Magdalene before the 
supercilious host, the outcast heathen and heretical 
Samaritan before the orthodox Jew—the first last 
and the last first. On this widely ramifying expe- 
rience, which cuts across the grain of so many com- 
mon-place prejudices, both of the ancient and mo- 
dern world, is built by the whole life of the friend 
of sinners, the shepherd of the lost sheep, the 
leader of the Christian chivalry, the champion 
of the weak, the defender of the oppressed, 
the refuge of the helpless. In it. is contained, 
so to speak, the romance, the poetry of the 
Gospel. This it is which makes it especially a 
Gospel to the poor eyen more than the rich, the 
Gospel to the Gentile even more than to the Jew, 
the Gospel to little children even more than to theo- 
logians. The Gospel may sometimes say to the 
heathen and misbeliever even more than to the 
Christian. This is not the way of other religions; 
this has often not been the way of the Christian re- 
ligion ; but it was in the beginning, and may yet, in 
the end, be the way of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Highthly, this leads us to yet another kindred prin- 
ciple. 
tenacity by the gifted person lately withdrawn from 
amongst us—Charles Kingsley—(applause) — the 
doctrine, namely, that the whole world is God’s 
world, and not the devil’s. There were moments 
when this was taught both by Hebrew and by Greek, 
but it was held by Christians, for the Gospel set it 
forth in its most commanding and persuasive form. 
Alone of the founders of religions, our Founder was 
no hermit, no ascetic, no visionary, no armed soldier. 
He lived asocial happy life with the sons and daughters 
of men, eating and drinking, delighting in the merry 
faces of little children, considering the lilies of the 
field and the birds of the air, making no distinction 


The irregular — 


It is that which is held with such amazing — 
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xcept for the sake of tender scruples—between 
istian and heathen, between the world and the 
aurch, and as he was in his life so were his first 
lowers in their teaching; that, of all created 
aings which God had cleansed, there was not one 
laat Peter was allowed to call common or unclean. 
|mongst all the institutions of the earth, there is 
one which Paul regards with so much reverential 
we as the laws of the ancient Roman Empire. 
mongst all the predictions of St. John, none is 
aore majestic than that which declares that the 
ingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms 
if the Lord and of his Christ. The identification of 
hings secular with things sacred, the refusal to ac- 
mowledge anything as supremely sacred except 
vhat is good, or profane except what is sinful 
—this is the wide-reaching principle of the Gos-. 
pel which strikes at the root of a thousand su- 
yerstitions, and is the fruitful source of a thou- 
and truths. It carries with it the hope of the 
final triumph of good over evil. It carries with it the 
zerm of all modern philosophy, modern art and 
statesmanship. This is the element which liberates, 
redeems, and purifies both the Church and the 
world, Along with this there is, ninthly, the prin- 
ciple that the darkest and dreariest side of human 
life has also a glorious and divine aspect, sorrow, 
suffering, pain, and death—all those evils of which 
the existence and the very thought shake the faith 
and try the patience and overcloud the serenity even 
of the best, and which in Jewish and in Pagan reli- 
gions were for the most part regarded as curses and 
penalties, as signs of wrath, as works of the devil— 
all these are in the Gospel transformed and trans- 
figured so as to be represented, if not as blessings, 
yet, at least, as the channels of blessings, if not as 
direct gifts of divine love yet as opportunities for 
working out the purposes of that divine love to the 
human race. The rude manger of Bethlehem, the 
reproaches of Nazareth, the hardships of Caper- 
naum, the tears of Bethany, the Cross of Calvary all 
concentrate in one focus, what the great German 
poet Goethe called the divine depth of sorrow, out 
of which, as out of all sorrow and pain, is to be 
‘wrought the improvement, the redemption, the 
regeneration, the purification of mankind, Contrast 
the Prometheus of Eschylus. Contrast the riddle 
of the Book of Job with the unhesitating, un- 
swerving termination of the Gospel story, the glori- 
fied humiliation of bereavement and grief. This is 
the peculiarity of Christianity which was but seen 
afar off by Hebrew prophet, or Grecian seer, but 
which, even in the worst corruptions of Christian 
faith, has retained its hold on the human spirit. 
This leads me, tenthly, to this principle that reli- 


gion, as viewed by Christianity, is spiritual, that it 
depends not on material, or formal, or technical 


questions of any kind, but on its connection with 
the invisible spirit of man, with the invisible spirit 
of God. Hence the definition that God is a spirit, 
and that his true worship is in the spirit; hence the 
constant use of parables in our Saviour’s teaching 
that we might aiways be taught to turn from the 
letter to the spirit, to remember that the spirit, even 
jn all sacred writings, is greater than the letter, 
hence the absence of any form of ritual or any form 
of government prescribed in the New Testament ; 
hence the persistent command to look from the out- 
ward to the inward, from the outside to the inside, 
from the act to the motive, from external particular 
words and deeds to the character as a whole, from the 
things which are seen to the things which are unseen, 
from the sufferings which are but for the moment to 
the eternal which belongs to all time and all space. It 
is not that the acts and graces and eourtesies of life 
are of no value. Yes, they are of value; but their 
value is as nothing compared with a high, honour- 
able, upright course of life. It is not that the 
splendour of worship or the simplicity of worship, 
the excellence of music or the beauty of architec- 
ture, have no attraction for the truly Christian 
mind. ‘Yes, they have much attraction; but com- 
pared with matters of duty—compared with charity, 
forbearance, humility, and truth—they have in the 
judgment of the supreme God very slight attraction 
indeed. Hence, again the new light thrown by 
Christianity, as I said at the outset, on the doctrine 
of immortality, the new solution of the perplexing 
difficulties concerning a future state, the principle, 
namely, that it rests on the spiritual communion 
with the Eternal. The silence concerning all 
details, combined with the clearness of conviction 
which pervades the New Testament on the divine 
existence of the spirit after death, is the crowning 
consolation that we have won from the evangelic and 
apostolic account of the resurrection and of Heaven. 
These, then, are the ten chief inward principles which 
lie behind all the facts, institutions, and history of 
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Christianity, which would not, so far as we know, 
have struck root in the world at all but for the 
coming of Christianity, and which, wherever they 
are found bearing fruit, constitute a Christian— 
whatever be the outward profession, which, wher- 
ever they are not found, causes a failure, a falling 
short of the privileges and the hope, the consolations 
of Christianity. These ten principles let me, for 
the sake of clearness, briefly repeat. They are— 
Firstly, the universal benevolence of God as our 
Father ; secondly, the universal capacity for religion 
in mankind as His children; thirdly, the identifica- 
tion of moral goodness with the divine nature ; 
fifthly, the supreme importance of charity, purity, 
truth, and humility ; sixthly, the necessity and the 
possibility of continued progress, both in the in- 
dividual and in the race; seventhly, the reversal of 
the superficial judgments of the world; eighthly, 
the identification of things secular or things sacred ; 
ninthly, the divinity of sorrow and suffering ; and, 
tenthly, the spiritual character of real religion, both 
in worship and in doctrine. There are three observa- 
tions which I have to make on the enumeration 
of these principles before I conclude. First, I would 
wish to impress upon you that the enforcement of 
these principles does not supersede or conflict with 
any of the various doctrines or institutions which 
any of us, in our several sects or Churches, may 
have learnt in childhood, manhood, or old age. No. 
What I wish you to understand is that these prin- 
ciples lie behind and above those mere technical and 
outward manifestations of religion. Turn them, if 
you like, into other phrases. Clothe them, if you 
will, in more ordinary forms of speech. The words 
I have used-to express them are perhaps not better 
--perhaps are worse—than those which others may 
choose for themselves. At any rate, they may serve 
as {ouch-stones to enable us to know whether we 
have really grasped the faith which we all believe that 
we have in common, or whether we are merely re- 
peating words by rote, and contenting ourselves with 
the husks and shells—with the beggarly elements of 
Judaism and heathenism. Somewhere or other, in our 
conception of Christianity,we must find room for these 
fundamental principles ; or else we shall have missed 
some of the main purposes for which Christianity 
was given to us—(cheers)—secondly, perchance to 
some of us the thought that these ten principles, or 
something like these ten principles, are amongst the 
chief products of our religion, may give us a new 
ground for the hope that isin us—a pledge that the 
Christian religion is not dead or dying, but is still 
instinct with immortal life. No doubt the human 
intellect and the human conscience do themselves 
occasionally suffer relapses. The supply of lofty 
souls and great intelligences may sometimes dwindle, 
peak, andpine. And with that decay those privi- 
leges which we have enumerated: may for a time 
decay also. But there is an inextinguishable source 
of life in the very width and depth of their nature, 
and that, even if they should for a time be forced 
out of and beyond the Christian pale, they will 
strike root elsewhere, and that as they were the 
Alpha, or beginning, of the education of Christendom, 
so also they will be the Omega, its end. They form, 
indeed, the tissue of the common Christianity of 
which we claim this evening to speak; and this 
common Christianity, so viewed, is certainly, at 
least, as definite, precise, and intelligible as any of 
the special forms in which it has been clothed, for 
itis the Christianity of little children, and of the 
very poor; it is the Christianity of the greatest phi- 
losophers ; it is the Christianity of states and states- 
men. There is, finally, thus a supreme stimulus to 
our hope, that these principles, of which I have been 
speaking to you, incontestably made their way, not 
by being enunciated as dry and formal statements, 
nor by outward authority, nor by the sword of con- 
querors, but by being personified, exemplified, made 
flesh and blood in Him who was manifested on 
earth in these very things; that it is this living per- 
sonal interest which gave them their first chance, 
and which has ever since maintained their universal 
capability of application. You may remember, 
gome of you, those fine lines of the Poet Laureate 
in his ‘* In Memoriam ”:— 
‘We yield all blessings to the name 

Of him who made them current coin ; 

Where Truth in closest words shall fail, 

Yet Truth, embodied in a tale, 

Shall enter in at lowly doors. 

And so the Word kad breath, unwrought 

With human hands, the creed of creeds, 

In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought.” 


Yes; and the poet might have added—more strong 
than all philosophic or theologic thought—(cheers). 
Christianity is what it is by the fact that there once 
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lived upon earth a sacred and divine life—sacred 
and divine because it was supremely, superhumanly, 
and transcendently good; because it was above the 
limitations of time, country, and party; because it 
revealed to mankind the fullest insight ever given 
into the heart of the Eternal and Supreme, and 
Christianity shall be what it may yet become, in 
proportion as that life, or anything like it, is lived 
oyer again, in personal example and influence of any 
human spirit that aspires towards that perfect ideal 
—(applause), Iwas much struck this afternoon by 
an extract which Mr. Oakley read from one of the 
earliest inspectors of schools in England. ‘‘ As I go,” 
he says, ‘“‘ from school to school, I perceive in each a 
distinctive character, which is that of the master. I 
look at the school and I look at the master, and 
there is no mistaking the resemblance—his idiosyn- 
crasy has passed upon the school. I seem to see 
him reflected in the children as in so many frag- 
ments of a broken mirror.” Yes, it is perfectly true 
with regard to masters in schools. I know it myself. 
I remember when engaged in education at Oxford 
we tutors of the different colleges used to look 
with the utmost interest at the different types 
of character and intelligence impressed upon the 
scholars who came from our different public 
schools. -I remember how this type penetrated 
even into details; how the sagacious observer of 
character at one of the colleges said, on seeing the 
original handwriting of the greatest public teacher 
of this century, ‘“‘ That is a handwriting which 
I have seen in a hundred different forms in the 
handwriting of all the scholars that came from 
Rugby.” Now, itis this power of impressing our 
own characters on others which is especially given 
to schoolmasters and schoolmistresses of any insti- 
tution—it is the power which is their greatest 
privilege and their greatest responsibility. It is 
also the best illustration—with all reverence ‘be it 
spoken—the best of the illustrations and the effect 
produced on the world by the founder of our 
common Christianity, and also of our relations to- 
wards him. Whenever any trait of justice, or ge- 
nerosity, or far-sighted wisdom, or wide tolerance, 
or compassion, or purity is seen in any man or 
woman throughout the whole human race, there, as 
in the fragments of a broken mirror, we see the re- 
flection of the Divine image. There we see, as in 
the various characters of a manifold handwrit- 
ing, the letters, the turns, the spirit of the cha3 
racter of his hand. If in the effect produced 
amongst us on any single human will we see any 
one of the principles which I have endeavoured 
to describe—if we see truthfulness, if we see 
graciousness, if we see perception—the keen per- 
ception of the true needs of his or of her time or 
situation—if in the effect on the world, if even in a 
few instances some such boy or girl, some such man 
or woman were planted in any neighbourhood, in 
any nation, in any Church, would not definite, pre- 
cise, unmistakable evidence be seen of the princi- 
ples of our common Christianity, because it would 
express the incontestable features, the unquestion- 
able characteristics of our common Master. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The following is a List of the Candidates who 
have passed the recent Matriculation Examina- 
tions held in the Colonies :— 

WEST INDIES, 
Honours Drvistoy. 

The number prefixed to the name indicates the 
number in the Original Honours List, immediately 
after which that name would have been placed, had 
the candidate been examined in England :-— 

4 Griffith, W. B.*—Harrison’s College, Barbadoes, 
16 Williams, A. B.—Harrison’s College, Barbadoes, 
First Division. 

Seale, H. O.—Lodge School and Codrington Col- 

lege, Barbadoes. 
MAURITIUS. 
First Division. 

Bonnefin, F. H.—Royal College, Mauritius. 

Despeissis, L. H.—Royal College, Mauritius. 

Laurent, H. 0.—Royal College, Mauritius. 


* Obtained the number of Marks qualifying fora Prize. 


Howtoway’s-Pints anp OintMENT.—Indigestion, Disorder 
of the Liver.—No fact in medical knowledge is better es- 
tablished than that the chief source of all morbid states, 


whether of body or mind, is a deranged state of digestion, 
usually originating in the liver. Holloway’s Pills speedily 
regulate this function. In cases where delicacy of consti- 
tution render it unadvisable to take many Pills, the same 
healthful effects may be carried out, without debilitating, 
by rubbing Holloway’s Ointment thoroughly over the pit 
of the stomach and right side at least twice a day; no 
pain or inconvenience attends this treatment, Its merits 
in yanquishing pain at the stomach, flatulency, and imper- 
fect digestion have been fully appreciated by the public im 
all parts of the globe for the last thirty-five years, 
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sufficiently high to entitle them to the privilege of 


speaking at commencement. 


The scholarships are founded upon endowments 
made by munificent individuals. Special examina- 
tions, into which apy who choose may enter, are 


held for some of the scholarships; for others, only 
those enter who have already won a scholarship, 
The scholarships, of course, vary materially in value. 


Those at Harvard are the most valuable, some. of 


them being sufficient to support the successful aspi- 
rant, in a moderate manner, during his residence at 
the university. The other prizes are for mathema- 
tical excellence, for declamations, compositions, 
orations, astronomical problems, &c. aa 
The system of commons in hall which prevails in 
English universities existed originally at Harvard 
and Yale, but it has long since been abolished in 
both, A recent attempt to revive it at Yale was 
found to be impracticable. The students either take 
their meals at what are called “ students’ boarding 
houses,” or else at what they designate as “ eating 
clubs,” established among themselves. 
It will, perhaps, be not uninteresting to compare 
the expenses attending a residence at Harvard and 
Yale with those necessary at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The only estimate possible to be made is of necessary 
expenses, or of average expenses. The costof a 
university career, of course, depends upon the 
habits and income of the student. The univer- 
sity bills are made out at the close of each col- 
legiate session. We will take the charges at Yale 
a3 an example, premising that those at Harvard 
are a trifle more, and that those at the univer- 
sities of lesser reputation and importance, being 
mostly situated in rural towns, are considerably less. 
The annual bill for tuition at Yale (in English 
money) is £12; for rent and care of one of the 
rooms in the dormitories, £8 ; for expenses of public 
rooms, “ ordinary repairs and incidentals,” £2; use 
of gymnasium, 16s.; tax of the literary societies 
(which are controlled by the university), £1. 4s, 
If, a3 is usual, the student has a room-mate, the 
rent is divided between them, £4 each; so that 
in this case the regular university charges make 
a total of £20. The charges for diploma and other 
expenses of graduation amount to £2. 10s.; and those 
who choose German or French as an elective study 
in Junior Year are taxed £1. 4s. in addition to the 
ordinary tuition fees, The students who enter the uni- 
versity in an advanced class, that is, in any of 
the classes above the freshman, pay £1 for each 
session that the class of which he becomes a mem- 
ber has completed. These are all the university ex- 
penses. With regard to meals taken in a “student's 
boarding-house,” there is great variety. Cambridge, 
where Harvard is situated, is much more expensive 
in this respect than New Hayen, the seat of Yale, 
The average price for good substantial meals at the 
former place may be stated at £1. 8s. per week; at 
the latter place, at £1.2s. per week. The economical 
student's “ eating clubs ” at Cambridge cost perhaps 
41 and at Newhaven 16s. a week. The other necessary 
expenses are estimated at both universities—for fuel 
and lights, £4 a year; use of books and stationery, 
£3 ; furniture (for those residing in the dormitories), 
£4, A total of necessary expenses is thus found 
to be somewhere between £63 and £66. 

Both universities have displayed a commendable 
regard for the physical vigour of the students, by 
erecting commodious gymnasiums, and providing 
competent instructors in the art of physical culture. 
Cricket, base ball, foot-ball, quoits, boating, swimming, 
skating, are all kept up with enthusiasm beyond the 
Atlantic. There is the same emulation between rival 
universities, the same long drill and discipline be- 
forehand, the same flocking of thousands to the ap- 
pointed spot on the grand occasion. Another physical 
recreation was much in vogue at the universities 
when the writer was still connected with one of them. 
Early in the year 1861, when the rebellion was just 
rising into serious proportions, and the premonitory 
alarms at Fort Sumter and at Baltimore had been 
sounded, a bright idea struck some one that it would 
be a good thing to prepare the young men of eduva- 
tion for possible emergencies. So forthwith was wit- 
nessed in all the universities and colleges the forma- 
tion of companies, regiments, battalions, squads, the 
appointment of certain hours in the afternoon in which 
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it is amongst the Unitarians of the Present da: ‘al 
that the soundest believers in the doctring 
Trinity are to be found. For the doc 
Trinity, as set forth in the Athanasian 
held by the great majority of those who 
selves, whether Orthodox or Evangelical, Ch 

is very different from that economy of the ] 
nature which was maintained by the more 
my day, and the advocacy of which caus uch 
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silent and studious places. And that this was not 
mere boys’ pastime and sport, but something serious, 
stern, and provident, is sufficiently shown from the 
fact that many of those who first learned the ABC of 
the manual, going out from their lexicons and theses 
during the last session of their cloistral university 
life, within two years were being named to the 
American Senate for the posts of major and briga- 
dier-generals, and were doing famous work in the 
unscholastic scenes of the southern valleys and 
marshes, — 


great outcry on the part of the great m ori 
believers. They thought that this threefold diy; 
was an infringement on the supremacy—or, 
called it, the monarchy—of the Father. But “silly 
ignorant, and unlearned” as I called them (simpl 

imprudentes, et idiots), I am now aware th 
instinct of the great body of believers was right, 
that the economy which I advocated has led 
of those corruptions of the regula Side whi 
Barham designates “as venerable and popular 
trines.” But venerable and popular as they are 
they are very different from the Trinity which ad 
cated; for to those who opposed my Trinity I ¢ 
tinctly stated that it was not an infringement on 
monarchy of the Father, but a mode of Diyine 
ministration, for that the Son derived all power 
the Father, and, in the words of the Apostle who; 
quoted, would surrender it to him again. An 
regard to the third distinction, I said that th 
was derived from the Father through the Son (1 
mihi et in tertium gradum dictum sit, quia sp 
non aliunde puto, quam a patre, per filium). 
think in candour the majority of the believers: 
time might have given me credit for not wishing i» 
lessen in any way the authority of God the Father, o 
the supreme homage due to him alone ; for in 
Apology I mentioned it as the great distinctio 
Christians, that they “ worship God through Ch 
(Deus colimus per Christum), And this brings 
to the matter which has somewhat disturbed me 
my present refrigerium. The worship of God thro 
Christ was the great purpose of the teaching 
Christ. I regret to say, in no small degree thro 
my instrumentality—through the use of my word 
asense I never meant them to be used—th 
narchy of the Father has been interfered with; fort 
vast numbers of Christians worship the Son and 
Holy Spirit, even as they worship the Father i 
with many the Son is more an object of loving ad 
tion than the Father. This error can never bo. 
right without an open protest against it. Those y 
worship God through Christ, but who do not worshiy 
Christ, must be content to say so. Of course: 
calls upon them to confess a dogma—it may be, tf 


t 


bear odium, but surely not such odium as those he 


Worrespondence. 


THE PROPOSED LADIES’ VISITING 
SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Dear Srr,—At the next social meeting of the Lon- 
don District Unitarian Society, at Radley’s Hotel, on 
Friday, Noy. 1, Miss Mary Carpenter, of Bristol, has 
kindly consented to deliver an address on the estab- 
lishment and value of Ladies’ Visiting Societies in 
connection with Christian Churches. Miss Carpenter 
will give her own experience of the results of this 
kind of work among the poor and friendless. - 

It is estimated that there are a sufficient number 
of ladies, connected with our twenty-three churches, 
in and around London, kindly disposed and qualified 
to render such philanthropic service. 

The co-operation of the members of our different 
churches will enable them to divide London into dis- 
tricts, and so to arrange the duties of the visitors as 
to impose on each the smallest amount of travel. 
This union for systematic Christian work will enable 
our friends to become more conversant with the poor 
and their wants, and at the same time will strengthen 
the hearts of all engaged more than isolated and de- 
sultory efforts can do. 

We propose, for the present, that the poor of our 
own churches and schools shall have our first care ; 
and we believe that the service thus rendered will 
necessarily contribute to the comfort, education, 
virtue, and happiness of our people. There are 
Seasons of great distress, such as last winter, when 
help is needed; and here we shall have an agency 
that will know the poor and their wants, and be able 
to render such help as those hard times may require. 

Families frequently remove from one district to 
another in London, and from the country to our 
city; our country ministers and friends will be able 
to notify the secretary of this society of such re- 
movals, so that a friendly call may be made by the 
nearest visitor. Few persons who belong to London 
can realise the utter bewilderment of a stranger in 
London, and how highly a visit at such a time would 
be appreciated. The adult members of the family 
can be directed to our nearest church, and the 
children to a suitable school. 

There are times when persons of humble circum. 
stances are sent up from our churches in the 
country to our London hospitals, for the best surgical 
skill. Cases of this kind have come under our 
notice, and the hours of suffering and of sorrow 
have been frequently relieved by a call and a sym- 
pathising word from some of the members of our 
churches, There are seasons of sickness among 
our people when the aid of such a society as this 
will be invaluable, 

It is not difficult to foresee how an organised band 
of visitors can spread itself over the whole of the 
metropolis, and contribute in many ways to the effi- 
ciency of our churches and the welfare of our people, 
There is nothing more certain than this, that a large 
number of ladies will rejoice to have those opportu- 
nities of doing good, and this institution will gather 
them together, and enable them to perfect their plans 
of usefulness. 

A preliminary meeting will be held in the rooms of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 178, 
Strand, on Friday, Oct. 25th, at three o’clock, to adopt 
a few simple rules, and form a provisional committee, 
so that a practical issue and immediate usefulness 
may follow the meeting, which will be addressed by 
Miss Carpenter, 

Gentlemen as well as ladies are inyited to these 
meetings, for the co operation and counsel of all will 
be needed.—Yours faithfully, 
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in this day worship God through Christ, and that 
peculiarity of worship distinguishes them from ot 
Those who have a truth, with the privilege 
assume the responsibility. Se 
Q. S. F. Terrvrrranus. 

——_+——_. 

TO THE EDITOR. 4 
Sir,—If there be one subject to which the ofte i 
quoted words “ Si quid novisti rectius istis” are more 
applicable than another, it is, I think, the Unitaria 
name. Of those who object to it not one has +) 
posed another. Such self-criticism does harm. Wh 
must our opponents think of a cause, of the ye 
name of which some of its advocates are ashamed? 
Before its meaning was understood many were afraid 
to adopt it; but now there is no cause for such fes 
Ours is not the only Church which takes its name 
from a dogma or doctrine. In Cork there is “ The 
Trinitarian Presbyterian Church ;” and I can see no 
objection to the designation. The use of names ig 
to distinguish, and that is the best which marks the. 
distinction most clearly. All Churches have some- 
thing peculiar in doctrine, discipline, or ceremonial, 
and from that peculiarity its name should be derived, 
If so, what better name could we adopt than that of 
your readers will suggest a 


Unitarian? If any of 
aud assign good reasons for the preference, he 


’ better, 
will oblige.—Yours, &e., WW. He 


n 
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Manonester New Correcr.— On Monday the 


to’ drill, the loan of muskets from neighbouring 
militia armouries, and the election of officers, some- 
umes tutors and professors being designated for this 
duty. Passing through the university grounds at 
almost any hour after twelve, you would hardly have 
failed to see little platoons deploying hither and 
thither, wheeling to right-about, forming into double 
file, trouting on the « double-quick ;” the short word 
of commund echoing amoug the venerable dormi- 
“tories of brick, and sounding oddly in those usually 


Barham is in error in endeavouring to dissuade either 
iudividuals or Christian Churches from assuming the 
name Unitarian; for, strange as it may be thought, 
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Inaugural Lecture for the Session 
livered at University Hall b 
tineau, M.A. The lecture: 
sketch of the Hebrew religion and the principles — 
that lie at its foundation, and concluded with the 
usual statement of honours and prizes gained by 
students of Manchester New College at London Uni- | 
versity and University College during the past session. — 


Tue Paris Exhibition will finally close on the Sst 
inst, 


1867-68 was des 
y Professor Russell Mara 
r gave a comprehensive 


27, Grosvenor-park, 8. Rozserr SPrars. 
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THE UNITARIAN NAME. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—Will you allow me to say that I think Dr. 


Pah’ 
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‘an. 1, 1870 THE INQUIRER. 
piscopate had done, that the cognisance of the]est, and valtie their Chureh chiefly by its aggres- 
“See did not embrace local questions of an sive power. If, then, these Bishops, and all the other 
ary nature arising in his diocese, Bishops who are in the highest degree enthusiasts 
1e Brief Late Sententie is the first important | for their system, carry the dogma—the definition is 
sment of the Pope at the great gathering of the not properly to be called a Papal invasion of their 
olic world which he has brought about, and we liberties, but, on the contrary, an enthusiastic sur- 
hat it has uncovered the most shameful parts of render of their liberties, as not so much liberties as 
Papal system. The Roman Court openly an- weaknesses, by Bishops who have felt the advantage 
1¢es that it intends to speculate, not on the vir- | of dependence on Rome, and who, in throwing off 
but on the vices of Catholics in high places ; | UPD it some part of their ecclesiastical responsibili- 
that, as the price of relieving them from what it| ties, probably feel something of the same relief which 
yes to be the divinely ordained consequences of | enthusiastic Calvinists feel when they throw off their 
@ vices, it means to stipulate for temporal advan- moral responsibilities and declare themselves mere 
g to itself, And the proceeding through the me- bondslaves of Christ. 
a of which it makes this declaration is one for 
sh no warrant or’ authority can be found, except 
n imposture without parallel in the annals of for- 
and fraud. In declaring the forgers of ‘ Apos- (Erom the Pall Mall Gazette.) 
; Letters ” to be excommunicate the Pope has de-| It is impossible to read without respect and sym- 
need posthumous penalties against a number of | pathy the letter in which a Iearned and accomplished 
own predecessors and of their most zealous ad-| member of the University of Cambridge, Mr. W. G. 
ents, just as atrocious criminals in China are said| Clark, has announced to the Bishop of Ely that his 
haye their ancestors solemnly attainted in their| doubts of the soundness of the doctrines which he 
ves. holds himself as a clergyman bound to believe and 
teach, have compelled him to renounce his orders and 
PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. to take his place again, so far as the law allows him, 
Phe Spectator of this week points out that the pro-| among the laity. Any man who feels the scruples 
ed decree of Papal infallibility is an historical de-| which Mr. Clark feels discharges a duty not only to 
opment of a very slow and gradual kind, and has himself but to society by giving effect to them in this 
nm brought about all but inevitably by the very | WY: Nobody who watches the course of general 
ne circumstances which have taught the Roman thought and inquiry can have failed to perceive that 
ureh the enormous advantage of a centre of au-| deep and permanent injury is sometimes done to it 
rity which is beyond the reach of any purely na-| by clergymen who struggle uneasily, but unavowedly, 
against mental difficulties, And the firmer, the 
e grew up of submitting the names of proposed higher, and the better stored the mind, the greater 
hops in every country to Rome for selection and|is the harm occasionally traceable to it. If a great 
linguistic discovery is discredited by statements 


THE POSITION OF THE CLERGY. 


e vital power in the thurch, and that the influence 
Rome would wax in might with every century. 
hat this centralisati jontributed enormously 
the greatness of th ) 
udied its organism 
hen centralisation p 1 po 
ree which was so migh engthen may become 
yually mighty to kill, But t nen let us at least admit 1 
rat the development is | ictly historical, and that it | Was something morally awry in 
as been effected by the enthusiastic support of the 
ery Bishops whose liberties it has in one sense cur- 
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jiled, but whose very power might otherwise have that it is his professional duty to believe, there is but 


yng since dwindled to the level of that of our Anglican | 04 
ipiscopate. And this seems eminently true, not only 


f the cause W 
ope is deemed infallible, it will be the Bishops’ own 


loing of the most earnest and devoted Roman 
Bishops. When the Bishops in partibus are spoken 
sf as immediate dependents on the pay of the Pro- 


whese missionary Bishops,—the Bishops in partibus, 
— are no more dependent on the Roman Propaganda 
than any other Bishops, though they are dependent 


on the Society for the Propagation of the Faith—the | implied in the- conversion of the substauce is one of 


Roman analogue of our Society for the Propagation those miracles which are allowed to be beyond the 
reach even of Omnipotence, and belongs to the same 


class as the annulling of that Which has once actually | P 
happened. Under the system which. permits it to be 
said that “the Church is stronger than Heaven,” the 
of the-true Roman system and of the most devoted | priest may be held to have acquired through the im.- 
zeal—that they are, as our Roman Catholic contem- position of episcopal hands the power of doing an 
porary fairly says, precisely those who “began their act which transcends infinite power; and it may be 
apostolic career by the voluntary abandonment of | believed of such a power that it never can be lost, 
just as anything else, conceived or inconceivable, 
They quitted home and country, and embraced hard-| can be believed of it, But ma Chureh which stops 
ship and poverty from a supernatural motive,” and, | short of the impious and ineredible Roman doctrine 
doubtless, it is ridiculous to say that such as these | the indelibility of orders has only a legal and tech- 


of the Gospe!—whose head-quarters is not at Rome, 
but at Lyons. But the more important criticism re- 
mains. Lt is that these Bishops in partibus are the 
yery enthusiasts of the faith, the créme de la créme 


all the material goods which common men value. 


wonld not be the very men to make any moral protest | nical meaning. 
with which their general course of thought and habits : f 
‘of faith had inspired them,—that they are not the | spect for Mr, Clark's difficulties, we, as laymen, 


most unworldly of all the Roman prelates and the | consider it a heavy calamity ifthe liberal clergy should 
most likely to speuk out their true heart. Doubtless | agree with him that they have no choice between re- 
itis also true, as we might know by our own ex: tirement or dishonesty on the one hand, and a belief 
in the moral, theological, and historical infallibility 
Colenso, that these missionary bishops are the very | of the Scriptural books on the other. We have ex- 
amined the passages in the Prayer-book to which 
Mr. Clark appeals for proof that this last-mentioned 
belief is required from him by the rules of the Church 
Bishop of Lichfield and ex-Bishop of New Zealand, | of England, and no doubt they are the very passages 
ought more or less to have familiarised us,—|to which an advocate on that side of the question 
that they, like all practical enthusiasts, are not| would refer, But it should be carefully remembered 
“the men to have burrowed much in the deeper| that professional advocates who have pressed them 
“places of theology,—that they are, in short, men | upon competent tribunals with all the vigour and 
cwho would estimate all the practical advantages emphasis at their command have been distinctly and 
solemnly overruled. The position of the Church of} 


perience of colonial bishops, notwithstanding Dr. 
men who are least likely to have given a calm and 


brooding intellectual consideration to matters of doc- 
trine,—that they are a type with which Dr. Selwyn, 


of a highly centralised discipline at their high. 


England is now well ascertained. It is nota Church 
teaching a floating body of doctrine which ecclesi- 
astical tribunals are constantly altering and adding to 
by the help of legal fictions. It is now settled that 
its doctrines are contained in eertain precise and de- 
finite documents which are to be interpreted by lay 
judges on precisely the same principles which would 
be applied to a statute or a conveyance. A great 
many decisions, proceeding on these principles, have 
now been given by the most authoritative of courts, 
the Privy Council; and it seems to us that these deci- 
sions undoubtedly do show that the clergy are not 
forced to believe a great deal which Mr. Clark 
cannot believe but considers himself professionally 
bound to believe. When the legal character of 
all questions arising upon the doctrines of the 
Church of England is apprehended, it will be seen, 
we think, that the reference to particular passages in 
the Prayer-book is inadmissible. The courts have 
pronounced on the book.as a whole, and on the obli- 
gations to which it subjects tho clergy; and for a 
clergyman to repudiate the liberties declared to be- 
long to him because they seem to him inconsistent 
with particular words in the governing document, is 
(apartfrom special peculiarities of feeling of which no- 
body can judge) no more reasonable than that a person 
taking land under a conveyance should refuse to sell is 
because he could not believe that an estate given to 
himself “and his heirs” was intended to be given to 
himself absolutely. 

We are not, of course, denying that the liberties en- 


ary 
n of | 


agree with Mr, Clark in his protest against the state 
f the gradual growth of the authority of Rome, but of the law which makes that course stop short of 
hich will in all probability result in | absolute return to the laical condition. There is,in 
he particular extension of it now in prospect. If the fact, no meaning or reason m maintaining the indeli- 

bility of the orders of any Christian Church which does 
loing, and what is more, it will be especially the snot hold the doctrine of Transubstantiation in the 

fullest Roman sense. The act of magic which the 
transmutation of the elements requires is of so 
astounding a nature that the power to perform it, 
saganda at Rome, a double mistake is made, both in| once gained, may well be permanent. Bishop Thirl- 


act and in principle. The Vatican points out that wall has lately been at pains to show, against a foolish 
Cambridge clergyman, that if the distinction between 


the substance and the accidents has the meaning 
which it bears exclusively in philosophy, the miracle 


8 i hi st si re- : : 
Aisha samo timesthaliana feeb Mies ne rere narratives. Scott says the same thing, so does 


joyed by the clergy of the Church of England, con- 
siderable as they are, are limited in many directions 
in an odd and unsatisfactory way. But this is only a 
consequence of the mode in which those liberties 
were acquired. We are ourselves persuaded that the 
founders of the Church of England adopt a theory of 
divine truth wholly unlike that of the Roman Catholics 
on the one hand and of the Calvinists on the other. 
They neither taught that the Church was inherently 
infallible, nor that the Bible was inherently infallible, 
What they believed was that a good many of the re- 
|sults which are arrived at through one or other of 
| these two doctrines could be obtained by ordinary evi-~ 


Pin ot as ¥, . . . . 
| dence applied in the usual way to history, and by ordi- 
= 


-y argument used in the ordinary way of philosophy. 


‘In the positive part of their view they were, doubt. 
jless, to a great extent wrong; and it cannot be 
denied that they would have shuddered at many of 
the conclusions to which their theory leads. Some 
of their own inferences have left their traces on the 
Prayer-book, and to some of the clergy these will 
always be a stumbling block ; but, nevertheless, the 
theory has, on the whole, permitted to the English 
clergy a higher degree of intellectual liberty than is 
enjoyed by any other ecclesiastical body in the world. 
We will add that there has never been a time at 
which the theory has not left its mark on the writings 
of the great doctors of our Church. The specula- 
tive propositions on which it is founded were put 
strongly forward by the Caroline divines, and even 
by Laud; and the consequences to which it leads 
are plainly disclosed by the succeeding generations 
of ecclesiastical writers. We will quote from a re~ 
markable argument addressed to the Court which 
gave the first of the recent decisions on the law of the 
Church of England, a passage which shows how steady 
has been the growth of the liberty which a happily 
owerless Convocation does its best to abridge :— 
“ Tillotson lays down the principle that you need not 
assume inspiration in any part of the Bible which 
might have been thought without inspiration, Burnet 
says, and Paley supports him in saying, that you are 
bound to agree with the Apostles’ conclusions, but 
you are not bound to agree with their premisses. 
Butler treats the whole question as a question of 
fact. Berkeley admits that the Bible was not in- 
tended to be strictly accurate in circuimstantials 
with reference to history. Paley declares that it 
is dangerous to make Christianity answerable for 
the circumstantial accuracy of the Old Testament 


Watson. Bishop Marsh says the same thing in 
a stronger form, and endorses the opinion of 
Michaelis, that the Gospels of Luke and Mark were 
not inspired at all. Horsley asserts his right, and 
says that he will pertinaciously contend for it, to differ 
on all but religious subjects from St. Paul, David, or 
any other Soriptural writer ; and Archbishop Sum- 
ner’s language and the language of Dr. Whewell ad- 
mit of no other construction than that if science and 
Seripture differ, science is right and Scripture wrong. 
The same view is worked out at great length by Arch- 
bishop Whately ; and Bishop Hampden declares that 
the language of the Bible may contain much false 
moral philosophy.” 


ET 


Meliqious Intelliqence. 


THE “NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE.” 
LECTURE BY THE REY. T. W. CHIGNELL. 

On Sunday week, at George’s Chapel, Exeter, the 
Rey. T. W. Chignell delivered a lecture on the subject 
of Nationa] Education, basing it on the words of St. 
Matthew xxv. 40, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these, ye did it unto me.” 

The Lecrurrr said: Lhe poet Goethe tells us 
that one day, when ‘travelling in Italy, he saw a 
mother sitting on a broken column, with a child in 
herarms, [Around her were’ the relics of old archi- 
tecture and sculpture, but she was wholly absorbed in 
her child, And she was right, says the great poet; 
for the living child is nearer to us and more imme- 
diately our concern than dead columns and statues, or 
anything dead aboutus, A little child is a muffled 
divine splendour. We ought to weleome alittle child, 
as the Magi welcomed Mary’s glorious child, with 
Wonder, opening their treasures at his feet. We 

ought to look on the human child as on something 
divine, incarnated in our midst; and if we do so wait 
on it, we shall be told at the end of life by the Judge 
of all, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of thé least 
of these, ye did it unto me.” What is our civilisation 
worth if it does not welcome the new-born child ? and 
what is it |worth if it does not develop that child into 
perfect manhood or womanhood? -The first thing our 
child wants of us is physical—physical cherishment. 
Parents and guardians of children ought to study the 
laws of the human body and the laws of health. Give 
your child plenty of air, light, nourishment, food, 
cleansing. The next thing you are bound to give it 
is love. That human being is strangely wanting who, 
in the presence of a child has no smiles for it, and 
does not make sunshine around it. Again, the child 
wants happiness. Happiness is its native air 3 and 
the child that does not perpetually breathe that air is 
not well cireumstanced in the world. That is the 
basis of the life of childhood. But now, very s@on, 
we begin to wait for the dawning of reason in our 


children, when— ¥ 
na 
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Elcho from the towns, 


means, 


every year. 


we are told, than our English artisan, and beats him 
in the open market of the world. So that, even to 


make England fit to compete in the open market of 


the world in manufactures, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that men here should arouse themselves to edu- 


cate their children. Take another fact as indicating 


the state of culture amongst the workmen of our 
manufacturing class. A German gentleman says 
that fifty years ago it was a common saying in his 
native land, that, if you wanted to buy a given article, 
and you saw an English one, you had better buy it, 
if you paid more for it than for an article made 
elsewhere — it would serve you well for many years, 
But now exactly the reverse is tho ease. They 
say in Germany, when they see an article of Eng- 
lish make offered for sale, ‘‘ It is cheaper, 
but don’t buy if, it won’t stand.” 


a ‘* As the morning steals upon the night, a ; what will not serve him, what 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses ths. Ries Iwill be an ‘enemy hnd nota friend to: him. T 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle | will Say No more to-night to indicate what I as. 


Their clearer reason.” 
We watch for the moment when, 
poet says again :— ; 

: “ Their understanding 
Begins to swell; and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shores, 
That now lie foul and muddy,’ 


We want to evoke will, courage, honour, love in the 
child; we want to aid it to balance inclination with 
reason, passion with conscience ; we want to aid it to 
adjust itself to itself, to all its fellow-creatures, and to 
the universe around it. But I want to-night to speak 
a little about the actual schooling of our children. 
want you to think with me a little while on the state of 
school culture in England, and on our duty with regard 
toit. We have first of all our High Schools. Of them 
I will not speak, except just in passing say what every- 
body is thinking, who does think at all about it, that 
they are not sufficiently modern—modern knowledge 
is not abundantly enough admitted into them. Ido not 
by that mean to disparage the study of Latin and Greek, 
Those studies are invaluable. The study of Greek and 
Latin writersis especiallyinvaluablein our day, because 
we live in a time when men know very well that Homer, 
Sophocles, even Virgil and Horace, when they named 
their deities, named them as piously as did David or 
Milton theirs. Of our middle.class schools, I would 
just point out one fact only. It is said that the young 
German and French merel:ants without capital sur- 
pass the young English merchant with capital, because 
they are better educated thanhe. The middle-classes 
will arouse themselves one day to such facts as this, 
But I want to speak to-night of the children of the 
poor. What is their condition in England? Half of 
them are not educated at all, In atown like Birming- 
ham, where a census of children has been taken, out 
of 45,000 it has been found that 26,000 are not being 
taught at all; and of those 26,000 more than 21,000 
are idle in the streets. And that is a pretty fair 
Sample of the average condition of the children of the 
poor in our enlightened land! And of those who ore 
educated, we say that a large mass of them are very 
inadequately educated. Take, first,° the village 
labourer. I remember years ago watching a farmer 
working a mowing machine, which was then a novelty, 
and I asked him how it suceeded, ‘ Very well,” said 
he, “if I could get men intelligent enough to work 
_ it, which Tam very’ much puzzled todo.” Iremem- 
ber hearing the colonel ofa rifle corps in the regular. 
army, who, speaking of Lord Elcho and his volunteers, 


as Our great inspired 


little about the remedy—where does it lie ? Speaking 
generally, I have long believed that it lies with 
the civil Government of the land. I believe it to be 
the duty of our Government to make it law that in 
every district of the country there shall be sufficient 
school accommodation and an efficient teaching staff 
for that district. I believe, secondly, that it ig the 
duty of our Government to make it law that every 
child shall go. to school. The newly-modified Prus- 
sian law on that matter, which has now become the 
North German law, is this:—A child, after its sixth 
year shall go to school until it is twelve years old; 
it shall be kept at school and not be allowed to 
labour during those years, except in domestic things 
at home; from its twelfth to its fourteenth year 
it shall be compelled to go to school three hours 
a day, and not be allowed to work more than six 
hours a-day; from its fourteenth to its sixteenth 
year, it shall be compelled to attend school six hours 
a-week, That is to be the law in January ali over 
North Germany—a good example, Well, then, I 
would say with regard to our children, if we have 
laws to compel them to attend school, we ought to 
provide for them that in their first years they shall 
learn the elements of general liuman culture; and 
then when they have passed into youth that they shall 
in addition learn the technicalities and sciences that 
are related to the particular calling that each means 
to follow. Thus, whether a youth mean to be an agri- 
cultural labourer, or a mechanic, or to followa trade, 
whatever science or technical instruction would ‘aid 
him in that particular pursuit, shall be taught him. 
There you have a fine ground-work for the culture 
of your poor children. But I would add here, 
that if you have only got this, you have omitted 
the very flower and crown of culture. 


sion for some of the physical sciences, for history, 
for poetry, for theology, for general human welfare— 
a decided powerful bent of mind in any given direc: 
tion—I think you ought to make it easily accessible 
to him to follow that bent of his mind to the perfec- 
tion of its culture. The greatest landscape painter 
the world ever saw, the English Turner, was the 
son of a poor hairdresser. If left to his father, he 
never would have been an: artist; but a gentleman 
who went one day to his father’s shop discerned the 
boy’s faculty, and gaye him an opportunity to de- 


said Lord Elcho ought in six weeks to do with his 
men what he with his regulars could do in a 
year. He said “TI recruit from the villages—Lord 
He does not get such ro- 
bust men in the towns as I do in the villages, but 
when he talks to them they understand what he 
says. He talks to them of the line of sight and of 
the line of fire, and they understand what he 
Therefore, he ought to do in six weeks 
what I take a year to do.” ‘These common instances 
prove a very great fact—namely, that the intellect 
of our agricultural people is strangely suppressed 
and muffled up. Then look at our manufacturing 
districts — take the culture of our artisans. It 
is said that the superior manufactured articles 
which we send abroad are less and less in mass 
The artisan of North Germany, the 
artisan of the United States, is more intelligent, 


Suppose 
a youth shows a passion for engineering, a pil die word, my idea of culture is this—that it should :' 
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velop it. Flaxman, as great a sculptor as any 
of the ancient Greeks, was the son of a man in 
humble life, who earned his living by making 
common plaster-of-Paris casts. Had he been left 
to his father and society he, too, would never have 
been an artist; but some large-hearted gentlemen, » 
discerning his gifts, aided him to develop his facul- 
ties. Take the case of our great Faraday—who hag 
recently gone from us—the great electrician, to whom 
you owe the electric telegraph, by which you can 
get a message from America in a few seconds— 
to whom you owe it that you can get a message 
from a distance of hundreds of miles to say, per- 
haps, “Mother is dying,” as you owe it to Watt 
that in afew hours you can be jn the old home, 
Now, what was the history of Faraday? He was the 
son of a poor blacksmith, and. during bis boyhood he 
had only the rudest elements of schooling in a com.. 
mon day school. When a youth his father bound 
him to a bookbinder as an apprentice. He began his 
work by carrying out newspapers. But, by-and-by, 
getting to bind books, he happens to bind an “En- 
cyclopeedia,” and in doing so he lighted on an article 
on electricity. He read it, and it was the beginning 
of his passion for science. He and electricity seemed 
to have a mysterious affinity for each other. He 


Le 


became its greatest exponent to the world. But 
with what difficulty? After he had served bis ap- 
prenticeship, or just at the close of it rather, he 
heard lectures from Sir Humphrey Davey. He took 
notes of the Jectures and sent them to Sir Hum- 
phrey, with the prayer that, if he could, he would aid 
him to step into the service of science, that he might 
escape from trade, as he loved science so well, He 
became, as some of you know, an assistant in the la- 
boratory of the Royal Institution ; as yet, you see, a 
mere hodman in the service of science, though by.and- 
by, and that very rapidly, he rose to be one of her 
chief architects. But now, what I complain of is this 
—that the splendid ge ius of that man should have 
spent all the years of its early life in a struggle with 
elements that it migl ered in one year. 
He had to tear open path where England 
might have paved [ Say, then, in a 
word, that you ought @ in this country 
culture easily access ich, manifold culture 
—for the varied genius of your people. “Yes; 
but where’s the money to come from for all this 2” 
From local rates and the general taxation of the 
country. If the country were in danger of a 
foreign invasion, you would not complain if Govern. 
ment laid a tax upon the whole people. If it pro- 
portioned it well to the shoulders upon which it lay, 
you would say it was fair and just, and everybody 
would take it peacably. I maintain that education 
ought no more to be left to the risks of voluntary 
effort ‘than ought the defence of the land against 
foreign foes. “Education ought to be recognised 
as one of the elemental wants of the nation, and 
to be provided by the Government of the land. 
Of course there are Many questions connected 
with this, into which I cannot go. You may say, 
“ Well, but here are people paying for their 
children, and you raise free schools; how is that to 
be adjusted?” All revolutions are attended with dif. 
ficulty, and individuals must suffer for the public good. 
Let it be so. “Oh,” another says, “but how about 
these geniuses who are going to be educated to the 
full extent of their power? They will go and make 
fortunes.” Well, would you have grudged educating 
James Watt, who gave you the railway train and the 
steamship? - Would you have grudged educating at 
the public expense Faraday, who gave you, not only 
the electric telegraph, but all kinds of scientific things 
that have enriched commerce exorbitantly 2? Would 
you have grudged the education of Jeremy Taylor, 
‘the Shakespeare of Divines,” the son of a 
poor hairdresser, whom the country educated free 
of cost, and who from his golden lips poured out 
divine eloquence upon men? ‘That is a poor 
argument—a very poor one, Genius is just that 
portion of the human race that cares very little 
about money. It is the peculiar quality of genius 
that it does not care much for the ring of the golden 
guinea. It is one of the qualities of genius that it 
despises property as an end of life. T say, then, in 


be free of cost all over the land, that there should 
be an amplitude of it open to the children and 
to the youth of the land, and open to the very 
highest—up to the development of all the na- 
tural bents of genius given to individuals by the 
Creator, In the Middle Ages it was so, They 
were dark ages, but they were luminous in that re- 
spect, As the great Thomas Carlyle says, the son of 
the rudest serf had a path open to him up to the 
highest post in Europe—he might become the Pope 
of Europe. And that was the fact, Tt was, as he 
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Ss, a mine-shaft sunk down into the very lowest 
atum of society, out of which anyone who had a 
ssion for the light and the upper ether could rise 
o his native region. I have now given you an 
line of the education scheme of what is called the 
tional Education League that has been inau- 
rated in Birmingham, and which has been hailed 


bright and philanthropic men all over the| 


intry. I have given you, with a little colour- 
- of my own, a sketch of what that movement 
is at; and I say that in the main it is the 
uthpiece of the nation, the voice of the nation. It 
serves the gratitude and support of the nation, and 
rust we shall soon see. Government making law 
at has thus been initiated outside it. But side by 
e with the Council recently held at Birmingham 
s been another calling itself the National Educa- 
nal Union. It consisted, three fourths of it, of 
rgymen; a nobleman presided over it; a bishop 
ke at it; many spoke, and the burden of their 
vice was this :—“ This education that the National 
ague would initiate amongst us is education with- 
: Yeligion. We want the catechism, and religious 
mularies, or our education will be miserably in- 
nplete.” What has prevented our getting educa- 
n for years past but this very ery about the irre- 
ion of secular education? Moreover, there has 
vn up in the world avery large party amongst 
n who, not from infidelity, but from excess of faith, 
iy that religion in its deepest facts can.ever be ex- 
ssed in formularies, or can ever be written down 
a set of articles; and they deny that religion can 
manufactured by a repetition of credos or by a re- 
ition of anything whatever. They say, leave re- 
ion alone; don’t attempt thus to hurt it. One of 
ir advocates has reminded us that Voltaire was a 
ourite pupil of the Jesuits. Did they make hima 
ptic? Read the life of Frederick the Great, by 
rlyle, and you will see how he was educated in 
Ix dogmas, and dark gloomy religious practices were 
posed upon him, from all of which he recoiled into 
pant scepticism by the: I 
ese things, say men, 
excess of faith, are not 
jon—they really onl 
80 much on the questior 1 
; I may remark a little on this “godless edu- 
ion,” as it is called, that it is not godless. To 
gin with, you surely would choose good men for 
ir teachers—TI mean by that men worthy of imi- 
ion. Nobody doubts that the best of men would 
picked out, as far as. possible, for teachers in your 
ools ; and they are flesh-and-blood copies of excel- 
ice for children to imitate. Then, again, the teacher 
uld teach the child to speak the truth ;.he would 
ch the child not to be dishonest with his fingers— 
be true in act as well as in speech; he would teach 
» child to do everything well—there’s no morality 
e that—whatever he does to do it well; he would 
7 to him, “ Look at the brick wall badly built, look 
the house badly erected—it is a standing lie, put up 
bricks and mortar. Shun that lying.” He would 
ich the child—would he not ?—to respect persons to 
pect human beings; he would teach the child, if he 
ight him well, to respect life—the lifein the bird, the 
> in the cattle; he would teach him to respect the 
ry mother earth he treads upon, the sky over his 
ad. Hvery fact of knowledge he taught him would 
ve religion in it. Teach a child that two and two 
uke four, and you make him more religious by 
ing so. He sees a certain fixed thing in the uni- 
rse against which it is no use his warring—an 
rnal fixed fact in the constitution of things, and 
umake him more moral and more religions by 
ching him that fact. It is said of Faraday, whom 
mentioned just now, that he always. delighted 
the thunder-storm, and it is said of him 
at he greatly delighted in Byron’s description 
the storm, Consider him reading Byron’s de- 
ription of the storm with delight—brother with 
other gazing on the terror, the beauty, and 
@ majesty of their Creator. There is no fact 
knowledge that you can communicate without 
aking the recipient of it better. In one word, it is 
approaching all facts of knowledge in a modest, 
wly, and reverent temper, as seeing the Infinite 
id the Invisible behind them—it is only so that 
ju can really communicate religion to those around 
mu. * You will not fail, I am sure, to teach religion, 
so you teach. So only I believe can religion be 
ught. It is rather a light emanating from a 
an, an atmosphere surrounding him, a breath 
‘eathing from him, unconsciously and impercepti- 
ly, that makes him the communicant, so far as one 
an be to another, of a Divine influence. In conclu- 
on, IT would remark that if you will thus teach 
our children, especially your poor children, you 
ill make them independent of poverty so far as 


ity, but from 
pagating ne- 
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that can be done. The world will never be full, and 
educated human faculty is wanted on every part of 
the,earth, Every educated human being is well 
worth his footing on the globe, and # great deal more. 
Again, by educating your poor child you will make 
him independent so far as he can be of fortune, of 
the frowns and adulations of men. “My mind to 
me a kingdom is,” he will say to himself. If he be 
intelligent, whether he go up or down in fortune, he 
will feel that there issomething greater than fortune. 
Whether he isfrowned on or adulated by men, he will 
see through the shallowness of the great proportion 
of human flattery and human censure. Thus he will be 
independent, insulated—a man on his own feet, stand- 
ing by himself alone, and able to stand. Again, you 
will make ladies and genulemen of all your population 
if this scheme be carried out—you will essentially ob- 
literate all distinctions of class. Who is the gentle. 
man? The man who has intelligence, the man who! 
has gentle feeling, the man who has sensibility for the 
feelings of others. He is the gentleman—all else 
that goes for a gentleman is varnish, Duchesses 
said of Robert Burns that he was the most perfect 
gentleman they had ever met; and he was the son of 
a poor farmer, and was only educated by his own high 
intelligence. Thus, I say, you will obliterate essen- 
tially—not formally, of course—the distinctions be. 
tween class and class. Formally such distinctions 
must exist, and nobody would murmur at them, if 
they were but form ; but if you can get your population 
intelligent, of noble temper, tender and delicate in 
feeling and in manner, essentially you will make them 
allone. Lastly, by thus educating your population, you 
will do thenearest thing that lies at hand, at tho present 
moment, towards making them religious. Man begins 
with the physical and secular wants of life, dnd only 
rises through them into the godlike and Divine. In our 
day, as we are often reminded, the symbols of the 
Divine are rotten-ripe and waiting for burial; and 
many will only find the Divine by going into the 
temple through the gate of the physical, the se-. 
cular, and the common. Our physical sciences, our 
ordinary life as men, must be the gates fo y 
year yet through which men will go oward the 
Divine and the godlike. They must be worshippers, 
and there will come a time when they will be worship- 
pers as they have been—when their Bibles, the spirit 
and language of which they have forgotten and lost, 
will be intelligible to them again; and when, as 
brothers, in one language, in one spirit, and under 
one sky, they will worship the One Great Spirit. I 
have spoken very imperfectly to-night—more imper- 
fectly than I ought to have done; but if I can kindle 
in you a care for the child and its education in any 
way, I shall have done good, I think the working- 
men of Exeter ought especially to take up a matter 
like this; and men who care about anything intelli- 
gent or human at all. I do not say they ought to 
join the League I have referred to—let each man, 
following his own method, carry out his conviction, 
But I do say this—we all ought to be alive to this 
great question. There is no diviner thing on earth 
you can do than to take hold of a neglected human 
Mind and lead it into the fleld of knowledge and 
culture, and metamorphose it, as culture can do, into 
the perfect Man, It will make your heart ache to go 
about your hamlets and roads and see your children 
suppressed in all that is human and high; and I say 
there is no act you can do so Divine, so religious, as 
to reach out your hand, and aid if it be only one child 
in getting out of darkness and complete suppression 
into intelligence and refinement—into the light that 
God intended it should dwell and rejoice in, 
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Newrort, Istzr or Wient,—The Rev. W. Har- 
grave, B.A., who has been minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Newport, for nearly four years, has, in re- 
sponse to a unanimous call, accepted the pastoral 
oversight of the Oakfield-road Church, Clifton, and 
he will leave Newport in the course of the present week. 
His removal will be a source of regret to many outside 
the church overwhich he hasso faithfully presided dur.. 
ing the period previously named. His consistent con- 
duct, kind and courteous bearing, and scholarly attain- 
ments have commanded therespect and esteem of mem- 
bers of all denominations inthe town, and he will be fol- 
lowed to his new and more extended sphere of labour 
with their best wishes for his future happiness and 
prosperity. At the close of a seasonable Christmas dis- 
course on Sunday evening last Mr, Hargrave delivered 
a short valedictory address, in the course of which he 
reviewed the work done during the past four years, 
and alluded in terms of pleasurable satisfaction to 
the unbroken friendliness of intercourse which had 
subsisted between himself and the churcl) and con- 
gregation. On the following day Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
grave were inyited to a social gathering, which took 
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the form of a farewell meeting. After tea, at which 
the principal members of the congregation were 
present, a meeting was held, over which the Mayor 
(R. Pinnock, Esq.) presided. His worship delivered 
an appropriate address, after which a programme, con- 
sisting of readings and vocal and instrumental selec- 
tions, was admirably executed by the Misses Pinnock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Shepard, the Mayor, Miss Minns, and 
others. During an interval which separated the first 
and second parts of the programme the Mayor rose, 
and remarked that he had a resolution to propose 
which he thought would bein complete harmony with 
the feelings of all present. After referring to the 
faithfulness of Mr. Hargrave’s ministry and the 
pleasant relationship which he had always maintained 
with the congregation, the Mayor observed that the 
Announcement of Mr, Hargrave's remoyal could hardly 
have surprised them, for they could nt calculate 
upon retaining a gentleman of his attainments for a 
very long period. During the time Mr. Hargrave had 
been with them, one of the most interesting events 
in his life—his marriage—had occurred, and that 
which had been a happiness to him had proved a 
source of great pleasure to them. ‘The Mayor then 
proposed the following resolution :— 

“The subscribers and friends of the Unitarian Uhris- 
tian Congregation, meeting in the High-street Chapel, 
Newport, Isle of Wight, desire to convey to the Rev. 
William Hargrave, B.A., their great regret at the ter- 
mination of a connection of nearly four years, during 
which time his religious ministrations have been con- 
ducted with ability and earnestness, combined with 
spirituality and faithfulness, whilst in the personal re- 
lations of both Mr. and Mrs, Hargrave to the members 
of the congregation they have always acted with uni- 
form courtesy and kindness, and this meeting unites in 
wishing them health and happiness in the new sphere to 
which they are going.” 

Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke seconded the resolution, 
which was supported by Mr. Alfred Brannon, and ac- 


| knowledged in cordial and feeling terms by the Rev. 


W. Hargrave.— Hampshire Independent. 
| SrocKkron-on-Trxs.—On the 6th, 7th, and 8th ult., 


‘o in toward the | # Bazaar was held in aid of the Building Fund for a 


‘new schoolroom, which the teachers have long had in 
‘contemplation, The Bazaar was, in every respect, a 
‘success, and realised about £85. On Sunday, the 
19th ult., the Rev. W. Elliott gave a discourse on 
‘Eternal Torments,” in reply to a sermon delivered 
in the town by a Wesleyan minister, and others who 
had discussed the doctrine in a local paper. The 
chapel was filled with an attentive congregation, and 
many orthodox persons have since admitted their 
faith in eternal punishment to be very much shaken, 
while others haye entirely renounced it. 


ADELAIDE, SourH AusTRALIA.—The fourteenth an- 
nual report of the Unitarian Christian Church of 
this place states that the thirteenth annual business 
meeting of the congregation was held on the 29th 
October, 1868, Wm, Sandover, Esq., M.P., peesiding. 
The treasurer, Mr. A. S. Clark, and the secretary, Mr. 
A. M, Simpson, were re-elected, and the committee- 
men appointed for the ensuing year, At intervals 
during the evening several pieces of sacred music 
were efficiently performed by the choir, assisted by 
some musical friends. A special meeting of the 
members was held in the church on the 14th De-- 
cember Jast, to consider certain propositions made by 
the minister, and the state of the church funds. Mr. 
J. B. Spence presided, and it was infer «lia resolved 
—Ist, That should Mr. Woods be able to arrange for 
a substitute, he should be allowed twelve months’ 
leave of absence, for the purpose of visiting Europe ; 
2nd, That a Liturgy should be prepared, to be used 
at the evening services ofthe chureh ; and 3rd, ‘That 
the committee be empowered to make such arrange- 
ments as were practicable for increasing the income 
of the church. With respect to these matters, the 
committee reported—Ist, That Mr. Woods has re- 
cently intimated that he has been unable to avail 
himself of the leave of absence offered by the con- 
gregation, and that circumstances which have arisen 
have removed the desire for visiting England which 
he previously felt; 2nd, That a Liturgy has been 
prepared and published, and has been in use for the 
evening services of the church since the llth July 
last; 3rd, That the committee, by effecting a slight 
re-arrangement among the seat-holders, were able to 
make room for seyeral more, and that the number of 
seat-holders is now much larger than it has ever be- 
fore been, and the number of sittings taken is over 
two hundred and twenty. Mr. Francis Duffield, who 
conduets the services at_ Shady Grove, reports that 
the services have been conducted through the year 
with the usual result; the congregation lins adopted 
the Liturgy. ‘Ihe want of a Confirmation Service 
was felt—a service to be employed as the young 
people grow up, whereby they might be considered, 
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and consider themselves, as recognised members of 
our congregations. It would have a tendency to at- 
tach them more to our churches, and to cause them 
to take a more prominent part in the proceedings, 
————————————— 


MASS AT MIDNIGHT AND MID-DAY. 

A “Broad Church Clergyman” writes to the Daily 
News :-— 

To those who attentively study worship as the ex- 
pression of religious thought it will be even more in- 
teresting to trace the realisation of those ideas under 
ordinary than under exceptional aspects ; just as the 
physician, instead of devoting himself entirely or 
principally to the pathology of the morbid subject, 
studies hygiene and the ordinary working of the 
healthy system. So it is that, haying recently chroni- 
cled in these columns my experiences of the Twelve 
Days’ Mission, I append an account of two Christmas. 
day “ Masses ” at which I was privileged to “assist.” 
The former subject represented even Ritualistic reli- 
gious life at fever heat; the latter presents us with 
the normal and equable course of religious worship in 
a body which, whether we chose to realise the fact or 
not, is a large and continually-increasing element in 
the Church of England. Such undesigned evidence 
is more convincing than that which is somewhat ob- 
trusively volunteered at Revival Services, or elicited 
in a one-sided, and therefore unsatisfactory manner 
in religious prosecutions, It is worth while to see 
what these people have to say for themselves in those 
expressions of their religious thought which, whatever 
else we may think of them, we cannot doubt to be 
perfectly genuine and conscientious. 

On Christmas-eve, then, at an hour when most 
reasonable people were thinking of retiring to bed, 
I turned my face eastwards for the purpose of attend- 
ing midnight “Mass” at St. Alban’s, Holborn. I 
was told that service began at eleven o'clock, so made 
a point of beingin churcha quarter before. Although 
T found on arriving there that Mass did not begin until 
half.past eleven, there was a considerable congrega- 
tion of both sexes assembled even then; and m:; 
punctuality enabled me to witness one or two i 
teresting matters, For instance, I saw all the floral 
arrangements and draping of the altar, which occupied 
a full half hour, and were perfect of their kind ; only I 
fancy the white frontal never gives quite an adequate 
idea of the richness and costliness of the material. 
The white hangings on either side of the altar, as well 
as the draperies for the stand containing the Epistle 
and Gospel, being of white thick material with deep 
red edges, were very suggestive of blankets. Then 
again, although the candles at St. Alban’s are now 
matter of history, and the whole sacrarium was one 
blaze of light, I do not think Icould have formed an 
idea of the number of those candles had I not seen the 
actual lighting up. It took three gentlemen in puce 
cassocks a quarter of an hour by the clock to light 
the candles only, the gas being undertaken by an- 
other. The post of tallow-chandler to St. Alban’s 
must be a lucrative one. Then again, from being so 
early, I had an opportunity of seeing the Confes- 
sional at work. There are three or four in the 
church, consisting simply of a screen curtained off 
from the congregation, and suggestive of little pri- 
vacy. I was also amazed at the short time the peni 
tents took to confess. It appeared to me, if I had 
only had to covfess the sins of one single day, it 
would have taken me much longer; but then we or- 
dinary people do not understand these things yet. 
On the stroke of half past eleven the procession 
entered with four large banners. It consisted 
of forty persons in all, the majority being “nice 
little singing {boys” “in surplices white,” some 
with red cassocks, others black, Singing men 
followed; then three “ priests,” including Mr, Mac- 
konochie, who were not going to take part in the 
celebration, and were therefore vested only in un- 
comfortably short surplices with what looked to my 
uninitiated eyes like rumpled Oxford hoods twisted 
round their necks ; after these followed the celebrant, 


with epistoler and gospeller in gorgeous golden yest-: 
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portunity of musical adjunct was seized. Novello’s 
“Adeste Fidelos” was well rendered by the choir, 
and “ Hark, the herald angels sing,” by choir and 
congregation before and after Communion—or rather 
one ought to say before and after the place where the 
people usually communicate ; for, strange to say, out 
of that vast congregation not a single person partook 
of the Sacrament at that Christmas-day celebration ? 
It was evidently understood that we were present at 
a Sacrifice, not a Communion, There, surely, lies 
the revolution of all our old-fashioned ideas on the 
matter, We are not there to do something ourselves, 
and to get help therefrom to do our duty better and 
make our lives more what they should be ; nous avons 
changé tout cela. Something is done for us’ by the 
Priest, and, ex opere operato, we are to be the better 
for it. Surely there is no lack of charity in saying 
that this theory overlies every detail of the “ Mass” 
where, out of so many assisting, not one communi- 
cates. Accept this theory and the most elaborate 
ceremonial is, of course, intelligible. To me, who 
cannot accept it, and to those who think with me, 
perfect as we confess the performance on esthetic 
principles, it is overlaid with ceremonies that, until 
we develop considerably, must for us be meaning- 
less. Thegenuflexions, changes of pose, &c., were intri- 
cateto a degree. One dreaded to think of the amount 
of “drill” they must involve. Then, again, the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Post Communion is sung to a 
florid air, as was the Gospel to a monotonous Gre- 
gorian melody. Positively, 1 did not know what was 
going on until they got nearly to the end of it. Fancy 
the Lord’s Prayer sung! Mr, Mackonochie himself 
preached a ten minutes’ sermon; but evidently made 
no point of it, or else the text, “ Full of Grace and 
Truth,” might have inspired him with words worth 
listening to at that particular hour, when the greatest 
event in all the world’s history was being commemo- 
rated. But, I repeat, we had not come “to hear 
sermons.” We were there to attend a gorgeous 
sacrifice—the sacrifice of the Mass. And gorgeous 
it was, Icould not however but confess to myself, 
Lt lava culminated with the great bell of the 
/church ringing out into the midnight at the climax 
of Gonsecration, that such a ceremony no more em- 
bodied my own religious life than Ziraviata does the 
ordinary life of thousands who are thrilled by it at 
‘the opera. 

Coming home through the populous streets—popu- 
lous at one A.m.—I could not but think as I met sot 
after sot, male and female, anticipating Christmas in 
their own swinish manner—Surely it is well to have 
them rather anticipate it as I saw them by hundreds 
at St. Alban’s, sitting clothed and in their right 
minds! The method seems to us abit round about and 
un-English; but surely the end is good, if it only 
saved one such man or woman from self. Sucha 
contrast makes one very “ broad ” indeed, 

Twelve hours later I found myself attending mid- 
‘day mass at St. Mary Magdalene’s, Paddington, I 
might have chosen a “higher” celebration had not 
my religious dissipation of the previous night told 
upon my morning dreams. At St. Mary’s ritualism 
is in embryo only. ‘The vestments are seen there in 
all their native ugliness, for they are made of white 
linen, which, to use a milliner’s term, does not 
“hang” well; and, moreover, lacking the aceessory 
of colour, they spoil the tout ensemble. ‘The altar was 
artistically arranged with flowers, drapery, and candles, 
and a modest procession, with two banners, com- 
menced the High Celebration. The service itself 
wandered more widely from the Prayer-book than at 
St. Alban’s, and counted no less than eight interpola- 
tions in the shape of Introit, Gradual, Offertory, 
*“ Communion,’ Nunc Dimittis, Sacramental, Hymns, 
&c. The effect of this continual introduction of texts 
of Scripture, often irrelevant, and repeated with weari- 
some iteration, is fidgetting in the extreme, and quite 
mars the severe beauty of our English Communion 
Service, by assimilating it to the Romish Mass, This 
is, of course, intended. Again, the number of com.. 
municants was comparatively small. Speaking rough- 
ly, 1 should say that, out of a very large congregation, 


ments that certainly would have stood upright with- | not more than twenty-five men and a little over fifty 


out any priests inside them. So they passed to the 
sacrarium, which T ought to mention had been pre- 
viously well fumigated with incense by one of the 
men in puce, No incense was used during the cele- 
bration. The processional hymn was Gregorian and 
dreary, suggesting a cheerful funeral; but when the 
processional cross and banners reached the chancel, 
and priests and choir were “posed” amid those 
brilliant lights and gorgeous flowers, the seene—as a 
spectacle—was perfect. The Communion Service of 
the Chureh of England was then proceeded with, and 
little variety introduced, except in so far that every- 
thing was as ordinate as possible, and every op. 


women presented themselves. Of the rest, a large 
number were evidently less impregnated with the sacri- 
ficial theory than attracted by curiosity and the musical 
service, which is decidedly above par. You could 
judge this by noticing the number who sat during 
celebration instead of kneeling in the unmistakable 
posture assumed by Ritualistic habilués. 

However, here is the fact, illustrated almost at anti- 
podes in the two churches I selected. The sacrificial 
theory of the Eucharist—tlat is, the Romish doctrine 
of the Mass—is flourishing, in various grades, in the 
Established Church. ‘Those who haye adopted, and 
introduced it have done so energetically and in 
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evident good faith, It is an anxious question for the 
unbiassed moralist to determine whether or not the 
result will be enervating to the moral sense, leading 
men to rely on something external to themselves, a 
merely mechanical transaction on their bebalf by a 
priest, instead of trusting to that purity of life and 
faith which the Church of England requires in the 
worthy communicant, as constituting the very means 
by which hé communicates in any real or practical 
sense. This appears the great danger of the theory. 
That it will drive devotees to Rome there seems 
little cause to fear, in fact it ought to act as a 
safety-valve for their enthusiasm. They have here 
at home all they could possibly desire in Rome, save 
the Pope’s authority and the vaunted Catholic unity ; 
and surely the Cicumenical Council has already 
opened their eyes on these subjects. Possibly, there- 
fore, the moral effect on individuals is all that need 
concern us; and with regard to that we may perhaps 
safely use Gamaliel’s argument: “ Refrain from these 
men, and let them alone; for if this counsel or this 
work be of men it will come to nought; but if it be 
of God ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God.” « 


Eocresrastican Amenities—The Church news- 
papers display at this season of peace and goodyill 
the Christian charity for which they are usually dis- 
tinguished. The Rock denounces the Bishop of Lon- 
don for his objections to religious journalism, terms 
the Ritualists Dr. Manning’s “ jackals,” and the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church an “ iniquitous 
measure.” The Church Herald, in allusion to Dr. 
Temple's. consecration, declares that “ the shadow 
of the dark deed falls upon the crib of Bethlehem,” 
that “ the craven conseerators have rendered them- 
selves contemptible in the eyes both of Papists and 
Infidels,” and that “ these wretched betrayers of the 
Faith have their brief day, and pass away to their ap- 
pointed places"”—a periphre 
pressing a very stre 
attributes the ¢ 
the case of the fas 
sent. The Chawreh WS, V 
that the worldliness and 


a wickedness in the country 
are due to Protestantism, is comparatively free from 
evil speaking. So also is the Church Times, which 
satisfies itself by a repudiation of the bishops, a 
sneer, not undeserved, at the “ undisciplined hot- 
headedness” of Archdeacon Denison, and a remark, 
the truth of which is not to be disputed, that as 
Churchmen, whose lot is cast in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is not their good fortune to enjoy “ peace on 
earth.” Finally, the John Bull is eager to inform us 
that the opposition to Dr. Temple will not cease with 


his consecration, that his right to hold a seat in Con- — 


vocation will be questioned, that many bishops will 

decline to unite with him in committees, and that no 

lapse of time can make him a rightful bishop, Hyvi- 

dently the good-will towards men proclaimed in our 
churches at Christmas is not intended to include ec- 

clesiastical opponents.—Pal/, Mall Gazelle. 


CHRISTMAS-DAY IN THE WorKHOUSES.—Following 
the laudable custom which prevailed for some years, 
the poor in the various metropolitan workhouses were 
regaled on Christmas-day with roast beef and its ac- 
cessories, plum-pudding and beer, with the addition 
in the case of the aged of tobacco or snuff, and fruit, 
and, in some instances, toys for the children. The 
official return of the Poor-law Board shows that 
there were on Saturday 36,600 poor in workhouses 
who partook of the festivities of Christmas. There 
are also at the present time accepting out-door 
relief 60,268 adults, and 53,444 children, making 
together a gross pauper population of* the me- 
tropolis of 150,402, as against 143,004 at the cor- 
responding period of last year, being an increase of 
7,398. In the case of able-bodied poor the numbers 
are very large, no doubt arising from want of employ- 
ment, as in St. Pancras people of that class number 
1,790, in Shoreditch 1,026, and Islington 1,328. The 
diserepaney in rating is also clearly shown between 
the East and West-end parishes and the City of Lon- 
don, where the poor-rate is 1s. C3d., whilst at Bethnal- 
green it is 4s. 03d. On Christmas morning 700 poor’ 


and destitute children of Bow and Bromley were pro- 


vided with a capital dinner by a committee of resi- 
dents in the locality, who had raised the whole of the 
requisite funds by private subscription without the 
necessity of any public appeal. 

Farner Hyacinrum has returned to Paris, He 
arrived at Brest on Saturday by the French Trans- 
atlantic steamer the Pereire. He appears to stand 
quite isolated, and to be unconnected with either of 


the two parties at present contending in his Church, — 


or indeed with any * Church” party whatever. 
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STRAUSS ON THE WAR BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
2,—I send you a translation of the valuable 
- of Dr. David Friedrich Strauss, the famous 
yy of “* Leben Jesu,” to M, Ernest Renan, allude 
your last week's “ Literary Notes.” It-was pub- 
din the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung of the 18th | 
august, having been written at Rorschad, on the 
of Constance, on the 12th of the same month, 
remarks at the commencement of the letter refer 
snan’s acknowledgment of the receipt of Strauss’s 
- on “ Voltaire,” recently published, 
W. C, Covrnanp. 


— 


Davin Strauss To Ernest Renan, 

onoured Sir,—The friendly reception whieh my 
- on “ Voltaire” has met with at your hands has 
ded me considerable satisfaction. During the 
weeks which passed between its appearance and 

outbreak of the war it obtained many kindly 
ces in Germany; but the difficulties which a 
igner bas to, overcome in being just to a man of 
‘her nation, especially when the man is a type of 
national character, E have never disguised; and 
rerefore waited with some anxiety for the judg- 
it which the leaders of opinion among Voltaire’s 
ntrymen should express. That your opinion has 
n favourable to my work is to me a source of real 
asure, more especially as you add (what I am con- 
jus of), the truth has been my sole endeavour. 
3ut who can rejoice in a literary work, an interna- 
yal peace-work, as my memoirs of “ Voltaire” was 
ant to be, at such a moment as this, when the very 
ions which were sought to be brought nearer 
front each other in arms? Certainly you are 
at when you say that this war cannot but be pain- 
‘in the highest degree to those who are striving 
»ffect the mental union of France and Germany ; 
an you regard it as’ a misfortune that now again, 
ww long peace, Hate, Injustice, harsh denunciation 
re become the order of the day between the two 
mbers of the human family, whose mutual under- 
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quietness. She produced a literature. ~ She sent 
forth a series of poets and thinkers who were more 
than equals of the French classic writers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Allowing that they 
did not reach them in a certain polished understand- 


a) ing of the world, and in the clearness and elegance 


of their style; yet they surpassed them in depth of 
thought and in warmth of feeling. The idea of a 
harmonious development of human nature in indi- 
vidual and in social life was developed by the German 
literature of the closing quarter of the last and the 
first quarter of the present century. 


Owing to this, Germany had attained the intellec- 
tual supremacy in Europe, whilst France continued 
to possess, although at last certainly in doubtful con- 
flict with England, the political supremacy. But now 
either political fruit must follow, or Germany’s literary 
productivity must prove a dead blossom, In the 
Napoleonic time France had settled down over Ger- 
many. This burden was thrown off in the War of 
Liberation of 1813 and 1814; but the cause of our 
impotency, the want of political unity, was not re- 
moved. On the contrary, although the German 
Empire had long been only a shadow, even this sha- 
dow now disappeared. Germany was a variegated 
aggregate of larger and smaller States. Allowing 
that the independence of these States was more ap- 
parent than feal, it was still real enough to render 
any strong common action impossible ; whilst the 
Diet, which should have represented their union, only 
gave evidence of its existence by suppressing every 
liberal movement in the single States, If France 
had again conceived the desire of aggrandising her- 
self at our cost, it would not have been we who could 
have restrained her, but Russia and England. This 
was felt keenly in Germany. The men of the War 
of Liberation felt it, who, during the sad reactionary 
years, saw quite a different state of things arise than 
they had strained force to bring about. The youth 
felt it, which grew up nourished by the thoughts 
and songs of that glowing time; and, accordingly, in 
the period which immediately succeeded, the endea- 
yours after unity passed for something juvenile, pre- 


ading is indispensable for the progress of civilisa- | Mature, and romantic. The idea of a united Ger- 
a. And I cordially endorse your words when you| Many was looked upon as a sort of ghost, a shadow 
ert it to be the duty of every friend of Truth and of the old Empire. That the then rulers attached 


recruited their strength, and the ideal fabric of a 
new Germany melted like a castle in the clouds. 


From such an airy height, however, the Imperial 
German Crown was offered to a Prince, who, although 
himself a cloud-man, showed so far correct insight in 
that he refused to see in himself the rightful wearer, 
and believed the Crown to be incapable of being worn. 
The attempt which he made to appropriate a portion 
of what was offered ended still more miserably than 
the attempt of the German people to constitute them- 
selves anew. During these struggles, the dualism 
between Prussia and Austria had more and more ma- 
nifested itself as the root-evil of German. politics. 
In the time of Metternich, Prussia had been taken in 
tow by Austria, and people had seen in that state of 
things a hostage for order and security; that the 
former should again make serious efforts to have her 
own way and pursue her own ends was no less dis- 
tasteful than novel to Austrian notions, Whatever 
from that time Prussia desired to achieve or advance, 
from the time of the establishment of the Customs’ 
Union, was opposed by Austria secretly and openly. 
Germany might be likened to a cart to which a horse 
before and a horse behind is attached, and which con- 
sequently cannot move an inch forward. But the 
times train their men, provided that among the men 
individuals of the right stuff are found, and at the 
right place. Herr Von Bismarck was a man of the 
right sort, and his post at the Diet at Frankfort the 
right place, to penetrate the innermost core of the 
German misery. Jt was chiefly his Prussian pride 
which vowed revenge for the humiliation inflicted by 
Austria upon Prussia, although at the same time he 
was not unconscious that Germany would be helped 
along with Prussia. In the struggle about Schleswig- 
Holstein for a moment the attempt was successful to 
yoke the two horses abreast, but hardly had the goal 
been reached than the old counteraction was renewed. 
Nowit only remained to destroy the rope which bound 
the retrograding horse, then it could not fail to be an 
easy task to drag the waggon onward. A true Colum- 
bus-egg, this thought; everyone seems to think he 
must of course have said it, and yet if even more 
than one said it, still only one seized the right means 
of carrying the idea into execution. 


sht, no less than true fidelity to one’s country, to | 8° much importance to the student societies, to the 
»p aloof from party patriotism, which narrows the unpractical schemes of demagogues, showed only 
art and distorts the judgment. ‘ how bad a conscience they had. 
You say, honoured Sir, that you had hoped means| The storm of your July Revolution purified the 
uld have been made to avert so great a calamity.| air for us also in a certain measure, without, how- 
iat has been the hope of us in Germany one very oc- | ever, permanently benefiting us. Glances at a diffe- 
sion since 1866, when it seemed to threaten ; but, at | rently-constituted nation became now too frequent ; 
3 same time, we haye considered a war with France | because every nationality should look before all to its 
be ultimately unavoidable, as a consequence of the| own resources, its own genius and history. In the 
ents of that year; so unavoidable, that we hear con-| Chambers of our minor States the excitement in- 
ually the reproachful question— Why did not Ger-| creased, many well meaning efforts were made, but 
any before, on the occurrence of the Luxembourg | the limited space narrowed their range of view. Since 
fieulty, accept a war, and have the question brought | Prussia and Austria held out against a constitutional 
a decisive issue?’ Not that we wanted war, but| Government, and were leagued to prevent such a 
, knew the French sufficiently to be aware that they | denowment in the minor States, resistance to the 
wuld bring it about sooner or later. ‘Ihe case is| Diet, that miserable relic of German unity, passed 
alogous to the Seven Years’ War, which was the| for patriotism, But in truth no one seriously doubted 
‘ect consequence of the two Silesian campaigns of|that nothing could be effected by spirited Partia- 
ederick the Great. Frederick did not want it, but | mentary speeches in the smaller States, so long as 
knew that Maria Theresa would have it, and that|those attempts were not suggested by the Govern- 
e would not rest until she had found allies for|ments at the Diet, where the two great absolutist 
ose prayers. A ruler may silently surrender a tra-| powers held sway. Suggestions as to a representa- 
tional supremacy, a people never; the latter will fight | tion of the people at the Federal Assembly were 
the last to keep it, until it is absolutely wfenched | made; and in Prussia, herself, a promising, although 
vay. Prussia is the party now opposed by France| incomplete, step was taken by the summoning a na- 
then by Austria; but this time, in alliance with | tional diet, when an impulse from your side, the 
e rest of Germany, who have learnt their interest| February Revolution, was given to German develop- 
atter. © ment, ‘These French impulses were injurious to us 
France has been accustomed, since the times of| only so long as they found us weak; in proportion as 
ichelieu and Louis XIY., to play the first part in | we strengthened ourselves internally they became for 
e Huropean drama—a claim which was strengthened | us valuable, so that this last movement, which was 
y Napoleon I. This claim was based partly on ber| intended to do us considerable harm, appears to us 


‘rong political-military organisation, partly, and still | to-day to have had more fruitful consequences than all | 
iore, on the classical literature which was developed | the preceding ones. The shock of 1848 came at a 


1 France in the course of the seventeenth and|moment when the single German States had arrived 
ighteenth centuries, and which made her language | at the feeling of the fruitlessness of all separate 
nd culture supréme. ‘The first condition of this su-| efforts for freedom; and so helped to give a power- 
remacy of France was, however, the weakness of|fulimpulse to the idea of German unity. In the 
yermany, who, internally divided and cumbrous of] parliament elected by general suffrage this idea re- 
aovement, could prove no match for her. But every | ceived for the first time a political organ ; before whose 
‘ation bas its day, and, if it be of the right sort,| moral authority all existing special forces retreated 
nore than one day. The German nation had a| into the background. If the idea of German unity 
slorious time in the sixteenth century, the age of the| had for twenty years hovered mainly before the eyes 
Reformation, and paid for her advance dearly by the] of students one might say that in 1848 it floated be- 
fetractions of a Thirty Years’ War, which threw her | fore those of professors, in so far, at any rate, as has 
back not only into political impotency, but even into] been wittily said, every educated German has a piece 
mental ruin, But it was not even then all over with| of the professor in his composition. Enough, the 
her. She reviewed her position, She directed her] thing was theoretically sound, but very impractically 
attention to that side where France had, not the| handled. Precious time was lost in the settlement of 
foundations of her power, but of her right, to the] first principles, in debates about the clauses of the 
post of European leader. She formed herself in| constitution; until the existing powers had quietly 


Tn the lives of nations, as of individuals, there are 
found successes ; where that which has been so long 
desired and striven for comes at last in so strange a 
form that we do not recognise it; and even turn away 
from it dissatisfied and grumbling. That was the case 
with the Prusso-Austrian War of 1866 and its conse- 
quences. It brought us Germans what we long had 
wished, but it did not bring it as we had wished ; and, 
therefore, a great part of the German people refused 
to accept the boon. We had wished to realise ihe 
union of Germany through the desires of the people 
themselves, through the fructifying thoughts of our 
best men; now it was introduced by the aid of ma- 
terial power, through the mediation of blood and 
steel. We had wished (for the idea took no mean 
flight) to unite all the German races under one con- 
stitution ; now, in accordance with the necessities of 
the case, not only Austrian Germany, but also the 
Southern States remained outside. Time was wanted 
for German idealism, for German obstinacy to become 
reconciled to the situation; but the power, I might 
almost say the rationality of that which had been 
achieved, was so irresistible that a truer understand- 
ing made in a very short time the happiest progress. 

What bas not least operated to open up light to 
the dullest of sight has been the way in which 
France has comported herself to these events. She 
had let them come to pass in the hope of deriving 
some profit for her preponderating influence from the 
internal struggles of the adjoining: countries; and 
when she found herself mistaken in her calculations 
she could not conceal her vexation. From that time 
, we Germans were able to appraise our political pro- 
gress according to French indications, From France's 
scowling glance.at Prussia and the Northern Confe- 
deration we could perceive in what quarter our safety 
lay, and from the kindly look at the South German 
States and praise of their fancy for independent ex- 
istence could detect the source of our most serious 
danger. Every movement which Prussia made, not 
to compelling their company, but simply to leave the 
door open, was looked upon by France with suspicion, 
and made a subject of remonstrance ; even on non- 
political occasions, as the support of the railway over 
the St. Gothard the Gallic cock crowed eager for the 
fray. Since the fall of Napoleon France has three 
times changed her constitution; Germany has never 
dreamed of having a voice in the matter, but has con- 
stantly recognised her neighbour's right to recon- 
struct her house according to her own need and con- 
yenience, or eyen according to her own whim. Was 
there anything peculiar in what we Germans did in 
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1866, and have since done? Did the repairing of our 


notoriously uncomfortable house cause danger to our 


neighbour’s? Did it threaten to diminish his light 
and air? ‘ 
Not at all. Our house appeared to him only too hand- 


some, this neighbour. 
finest and loftiest in the street, and above all could 


not bear the thought of our being too safe; we must 


not be allowed to close our doors; he must be per- 
mitted, as he had hitherto been, to have a few rooms 
in it when he pleased, and to attach them to his own 
dwelling. And yet we, in the course of our récon- 
struction, had not claimed back those parts of our 
house which our powerful neighbour informer times 
had appropriated; but had left them in his possession, 
and had looked upon bygones as bygones—now, in- 
deed, as he has appealed to the world, these old re- 
collections cannot fail to be revived, 


France will not surrender her European primacy, 

~ But only if she has a title to that primacy, has she 
any plausible claim to meddle in our affairs? Whereon, 
then, is based this right to European supremacy ? 
In civilisation, Germany has for a long time attained 
“Her level ; the equal importance of our literature is 
acknowledged by French authorities; and the facility 
with which, in virtue of a well-regulated school sys- 
tem, knowledge and culture penetrate every station 
of our people, is envied by the foremost minds of the 
French nation. The exclusion of the Reformation 
from France, although it contributed to strengthen 
her political power, has been injurious to her mental 
and moral progress. But in political skill, if with 
slow steps, we have at length caught herup. The 
Revolution of 1789 seemed to give you an important 
stride in advance of us; we owe to that event the 
bursting of many fetters, which would otherwise long 
have oppressed us, and even the sight of what has 
since occurred in France has not deterred us from 
continued emulation. With you moderate governing 
seems only to exist to prepare the way for anarchy, 
and anarchy is speedily resolved into despotism ; 
whether Constitutional Monarchy, in which you, as 
I, see the only satisfactory condition for Europe, 


will ever be able to take frm root in France, even you | 


yourself, in your excellent writing on this subject, 
rather hope than believe. 


That I do not fail to recognise tho many good qua- 
lities of the French nation; that I see in her an es- 
sential and indispensable member of the European 
family, a beneficial stimulus in many ways, I need as 
little to assure you, honoured Sir, as you would need 
to convince me of the impartiality of your estimate of 
the German people and their character. But, Dations, 
like individuals, have their faults as well as their vir. 
tues, and in regard to these our respective nations 
have enjoyed a very different discipline. We Ger- | 
mans have learned to understand, in the severe 
school of misfortune and disgrace (in which, for the 
most part, your countrymen have been oyer not too 
lenient school and training-masters), what were our 
original and inherited failings, how our dreaminess, 
our slowness, and, above all, our separation, have re- 
tarded our national growth. We have, in consequenee, | 
drawn closer together, have struggled against these 
vicious tendencies, and sought more and more to get 
rid of them. On the other hand, the French national 
failings have been increased by a series of French 
rulers, have been exaggerated for a long time by suc. 
cess, and not eradicated even by misfortune. Tho 
thirst for splendour and fame, which the tendency 
has been to obtain through adventurous enterprises 
without, instead of through quick work within ; the 
pretension to stand at the head of the nations, and 
the ambition to act as their guardians and control. 
lers—these vices, which lie in the Gallic character, 
as those just mentioned in the Germanic, have been 
fed by Louis XLY., by the first, and, it is to be hoped, 
by the last Napoleon, to such a degree that the na- 
tional character has received the deepest injury. 
Especially the gloire, which not long ago one of your 
ministers pronounced to be the first word in the 
French language, is rather the worst and most fatal, 
which the nation would do well fora long time to 
strike entirely out of its dictionary, It is, in truth, the 
golden calf round which for centuriesithas executed its 
dances, the Moloch to which it has sacrificed and is now 
again sacrificing so many thousands of its sons and 
the sons of its neighbours; the will-o’-the-wisp which 
has enticed it over and oyer again from fields of 
thriving work into the waste, and often to the edge 
of the abyss, And while those earlier rulers, Napo- 
leon I. especially, themselyes possessed by this na- 
tional demon, were even in their unjust wars still in 


Did it increase his risk of conflagration ? 


He wished to possess the 
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moral, and political ruin; this same national passion’ © 
for pomp, fame, and aggrandisement, affording him a 
convenient handle. He succeeded against Russia in 
the Crimea, against Austria in Italy ; in Mexico he 
had a painful mishap; against Prussia he has let the 
right time slip, At the beginning of this year we 
had thought for an instant that it was his serious in- 
tention to turn away from his former path to promote 


internal reforms in the sense of reasonable freedom 


and economy, until’ the retrogressive resort to a Ple- 
world that he remained un- 
From that time everything was to be 
y; or, to speak more troly, every- 


bescilum taught all the 
changed, 
feared by German 
thing: to be hoped. ; ’ Lae 

The unity which he intended to frustrate, now we 
have it. The unheard of assumption, which lay at 
the bottom of the application to the King of Prus- 
sia, was at once perceptible, and unendurable to the 
most insignificant peasant of the Mark no less than 
‘to the kings and dukes south of the Main. As a 


all Germany; ‘and already have the first warlike 
successes given us a pledge that success cannot pos- 
sibly be wanting to a nation which only struggles for 
that to which it feels it has a right, and an inherent 
power to obtain. Thé end for which we struggle is 
simply the equivalence of the European nations, the 
security that in future no restless neighbour shall 
disturb us in the works of peace, and rob us of the 
fruits of our industry. We must have hostages for 
that ; and only when these have been given can there 
be talk about a friendly understanding, a peaceful co- 
operation of the two neighbouring peoples in all the 


the false road is closed to the French people, will they 
be in a condition to open. their ears to voices such as 
yours, which have ‘always pointed them to the fine 
path, the path of honest labour for its own sake, 
modesty, and good feeling. ~ AN i 

I have been more diffuse than I had intended, or 
as is even proper; but our German condition and 
effort are wont to appear to the foreigner through so 
much fog, to disperse which a little some prolixity is 
unavoidable. Still less proper will you perhaps find it 
that these lines came to you in print instead of in manu- 
seript. In ordinary times I should certainly first have 
‘obtained your consent to their publication ; but under 
| present circumstances, by the time my request came 
into your hands and your answer into mine the right 
moment would have passed; and I venture to think 
it cannot be amiss if at this crisis two men, both of 
whom occupy an independent position in their own 
country, end stand aloof from party warfare, speak 
out openly, and without passion, upon the causes and 
significance of this conflict, For only then will this 
expression of opinion on my part obtain real value, 
if it leads to a similar utterance from your point of, 
view. 
eee 


Tue Bisnor or Exeter on tun Wan, 
Temple preached at Okehampton Church on Sunday, 
and made an eloquent appeal to the congrégation on 
behalf of the sick and wounded in the war, He re- 
marked that, whatever might bé ‘said for the rulers 
of the two countries who had thus gone recklessly 
and suddenly to war, it could not be denied that ‘a 
vast majority of the poor soldiers who were fighting | 
were simply obeying the orders of their rulers, and 
had not either the knowledge or the power to pre. 
vent the war from being fought. Let it be granted 
that the rulers had made a fearful mistake in going 
to war, let it be granted that the war ought never to 
have been fought at all, still the vast ‘majority of 
those who suffered from it were quite innocent of any 
blame on that account. Of course it was quite true 
that the chief duty of doing what was to be done for 
the sick and wounded ought to rest upon the nations 


—Bishop 


hurricane, the spirit of 1813 and 1814 swept through | 


works of civilisation and humanity. Then only, when 
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Ga Worresponven Clas 
BRAHMO-SOMAJ LIBRARY, — 
TO THE EDITOR: 
Dean Sir,—Mr. Sen is trying to establish 9] 
for the Brahmo Somaj,and would be grateful ; 
good works which friends may feel disposed | 0 con 
tribute to it, He has already received thé wo 
Theodore Parker, W. J. Fox, and Baron’ Sy 
borg, Mrs. Manning’s “Ancient and M, 
India,” Max Muller's “ Chips,” the « Gifs 
Whately,” Dean Stanley’s “ Ji ewish Church,” 
| Robertson’s four volumes of Sermons, “But 'th 
/many other valuable works which would be ex! 
useful to the Brahmos, such as F, W, Robe: 
and Bunsen’s Memoirs, Max Muller’s * §, nee 9 
Languages,” Dr. Stanley's remaining wotks; de. , 
if some of his friends were aware of the 
might, perhaps, be one they might feel pleas 
assisting. . $3-D.0o 
8, St. John’s-road, Upper Holloway, N., = 
" Sept. 1, 1870. by 
[One word to our friends—send no rubbi i 
of Ing] 5. i 


RS. KESHUB 
SEN, | 
The following extracts from a letter to an 

Theistic lady, by the wife of Keshub Chunder 

will be read with interest by his friends in th 

try :—" Be 


CHUN: 


[es 


- LETTER FROM M 


“ Dear Sister,—I cannot fully describe the jo: 
found on receiving your sweet and priceless Jet 
What can please me more than that you have addre 
one as your sister who was a stranger to you? 
is a matter of regret that I cannot read or write 
Had I known before that there were English 
[Brahmo] sisters in England, I would have 
learn, Even at present I now and then feel a desirg 
learn English. I am astonished at the amount of 

rence you have for my husband, aud I thank you ma 
many times for this. . I confess it is Go 
especial kindness to me that Keshub Baboo is my ht 
band. . It is with his aid I have learnt that /T 
gives salvation. I wish to be benefited by. -rea 
every now and then your letter, so full of deep fz 
and earnestness, but I do not know English. I 
anxious to send you this letter at once, but you are y¥; 
far, IT wi8h to see you, but there are no means to do 
Should you ever come to Calcutta, there mm 
a chance of seeing you, but now it appears impo 
thing. I néver knew that my 


)God'can do every 
band would’ so soon go to England ; but how wonder 
ful it is he is preaching Theism there withont hil 

drance, and how glad you all are to hear him. “But 
have not heard for a long time his solemn and hambl 
prayers and worship. I am waiting for and expectifj 
that day when he will return to Calcutta, and, in § 
company of those who are anxious about him, sing thé 
name of the Merciful, and afford joy to the hearts 
all; how delightful even to think of this. I write th 
letter in Bengali; if you speak to Keshub Baboo he wil 
be able to write it for you or read it to you.—You 
Theistic sister, “ Jueaur Monineg,” 


THE Bavarian BrsHors have been forbidden by 
rescript from the Minister of Public Worship to prt 
mulgate in any way the dogma of Papal Infallibili 
Nearlygall the Roman Catholic Professors of 
University of Munich, who do not belong to the 
Theological Faculty, have signed a protest agains! 
the cecumenicity oft the Vatican Council and the 
dogma of Infallibility. The first signature is that of 
the celebrated Professor V. Pettingkofer, the Rector 
of the University. ‘Ihe Theological Faculty are 


pected to issue a protest of their own. 
Brorwers or Cwariry.—Writing on the 19th 


D 


that had gone to war, and it must rest there, for 
whatever might be done in England it would fall 
far short of the demand. The appeal was liberally 
responded to by the large congregation assembled, 

Tue DisustaprisHmp Irtsx Cuurc.—aA sort of 
middle party is springing up among Trish Church. 
men, who deprecate any immediate attempt of the 
Convention, at its October Meeting, to engage in a 
revision of the Prayer-book. Unlike what is called 
here the High-Chureh party, however, they do not 
oppose revision as unnecessary. They are merely 
afraid of its being carried out under the influence of 
popular dictation, and in a manner to meet the views 
of one party in the Chureb only. They propose, con- 
sequently, that when the Convention assembles a 
Special committee should be named to take the sub. 


8 certain sense artless, with the present Napoleon 
there is a conscious cunning intention to lead the na- 
tion astray for the purposes of cold-blooded selfish- 
ness—to turn away their observation from internal, 


ject into consideration, with the understanding that 
changes in certain points are necessary, and that this 
committee shall define what these should be, to assist 
a future Synod in finally determining the matter. 


ult, from Nancy, the special correspondent of th 
Times with the Crown Prince’s army says :—We hava 
a section of the British House of Commons here to+ 
day, Sir C. Dilke, Mr. Auberon Herbert, and Mr 
Winterbotham, who have joined the Juanitas, and 
whom I have just seen with their badges on their 
arms preparing for their work as brothers of charity, 
They travel with a train of hospital supplies under 
Count Golz, and along with them are eleven Sisters 
of Charity and deaconesses. They have had, they 
tell me, some amusing adventures on their way, have 
been arrested by both sides, have had odd lodgi 
and adventures, and have passed over the recen 
battlefields in the Crown Prince’s track. These 
gentlemen are attached to the hospital establish= 
ments of the Crown Prince’s army, and will follo r 
headquarters, one day’s march in the rear, I hear 
from them that a Sister of Charity was killed w 
attending to the wounded at Woerth—too near, ale 
to the front of the battle. 


‘human mind. One of the greatest injuries ever done 
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Religqtous Entelligqence. 


_ EXET£R.—LECTURE ON THE WAR. 


By tur Rey. T. W. CHIGNELL. 


A lecture was delivered last Sunday evening on the 
War, by the Rev. T. W. Chignell, at St. George’s 
Meeting, South-street, Exeter. It was founded on 
these words from the tenth chapter of Joshua :— 
“ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou moon, 
in the valley of Ajalon.” The rev. gentleman, whose 
address was wholly extempore, spoke as follows :— 
“ Phe proper study of menkind is Man,” said Pope, 
and truly, The human mind has many provinces of 
study; and there is really no end to the technicalities 
in human study which belong to special individuals, 
led by special genius, taste, or vocation thereto.. But 
the study for all men is Man—what has he been in 
the past, what has he done, what is he doing now? 
and especially what have the greatest men, the sove- 
reign men, the poets, the great inspired philosophers 
of the world thought? In those two things you have 
summed up the great study for universal mankind. 
Now this Book is one of the rickest contributions to 
this greatest of studies. As you know, there is very 
little technical knowledge to be found in this Book; 
but, apart from all theologies and Churches—for I say 
the Book belongs not to them—apart from them, and 
looked upon as springing out of a nation and springing 
out of the human mind, just as other books have risen, 
this Book is a rich, inexhaustible contribution to the 
great study I have named. What history there is in 
it, what biography, and what thoughts of poets and 
of inspired philosophers! The bookis inexhaustible 
in this sense. As you could never exhaust the ocean, 
or a forest on the mountain side, or a continent, so 
you cannot exhaust this marvellous product of the 


to the human mind was that of fastening the literal 
interpretation of all that is in this buok on that mind, 
to be believed from beginning to end by it. No crueller 
chain was ever wound about the human intellect than 
this— Thou shalt believe every word in this book.” 
Tt was astronomy that broke tbat chain—Galileo 
broke that chain, and broke it at this link :—“Sun 
stand thou still ; and moon, rest thou over the Valley 
of Ajalon.’ That cannot be, said Galileo; that never 
was. Galileo inherited from his master Copernicus 
the true theory of the solar system—that the sun is 
its centre, around which this earth and the other pla- 
nets revolve—and in the face of that discovery he 
said this text was not true. And he fought with the 
cardinals of Italy over the matter; they imprisoned 
him, as you know, for his heresy--kept him in long, 
and, as it proved, life-long imprisonment for it. But 
he broke the power of the literal infallibility of the 
Bible over this very text; and when one link of the 
chain was broken the whole chain fell easily off the 
human faculties. One link after another has gone, till 
at last you may say that, wherever the intellect is 
worth looking at or naming, it-has not one link of that 
old chain left upon it. Astronomy has not only 
delivered man from this narrowness in religion, but 
from many other natrownesses. Is it not to Newton 
that we owe our rich knowledge of the immeasure- 
ableness of the Universe ? When Newton discovered 
that not only the moon gravitated about our little 
planet, and our little planet around the,sun, but that 
every farthest star is a sun, with planets gravitating 
about it—so that space is immeasurably filled with 
systems of worlds like the system, vast and awful 
as it is, to which we belong—when the human mind 
realised that, could Jerusalem any longer be such a 
great place as it had been, and could anything done 
there ever retain its central position in the human 
mind as it had done? No; men saw, in this awful, 
immeasurable universe, that if Jerusalem had never 
been—if what occurred there had never been— 
that this mighty system would still have gone on 
working and glorifying its maker, infinitely and un- 
imaginably, for ever and ever. Isaiah used to point 
to astronomy in order to triumph over some littleness 
in religion. He saw men making a little god and 
worshipping it, just as they make little dogmas now. 
He looked at them and said—God! It is He that 
sitteth in the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants 
thereof are as grasshoppers before him; He taketh 
up the isles as a very little thing; He weigheth the 
mountains in scales and the hills in a balance. That 
little creation of yours a god, forsooth! How men 
make them now. “TI believe” they say, “born of 
the Virgin Mary—suffered undered Pontius Pilate— 
descended into hell—I believe—.’’ You don’t believe, 
probably ; but if you do, it’s a little god of your own 
making. These things, which you say you believe, 
are not true. Yousay you believe them—perhaps 
you do; but, suppose you do, they are little things of 


your own or of somebody else’s making. 
prophet, looking at men who set up things of their 
own making to worship as God, says—That is not 
God; He sitteth on the circle of the earth; these 
things are nothing but grasshoppers before Him. 
And what are they—these little notions you have 
made to bow down to—but as grasshoppers in the 
sight of Infinite Truth? And so, when men had 
little faith in a good cause, when they thought the 
good cause would die, he pointed to astronomy again. 
“ Lift up your eyes,” he says, “and behold who hath 
created these things, that bringeth out their host by 
number; He calleth them all by names by the great- 
ness of his might.” The Infinite Energy that sus- 
tains those worlds is in every true human cause; and 
that human cause can no more break down than 
those constellations can break down, 
very good instance of what we calla myth. 
means a record, containing a soul of fact in a body of 
fancy. 
great Hebrew soldier, who conquered the abo- 
rignes of Canaan, while engaged in the hardest 
battle he ever had with the Canaanites, said, 
in a kind of prophetic rapture, as he beheld vic- 
tory before him, “Sun, set not; and thou moon, 
linger, that we may conquer our foes; 
dred years after, men, telling of the great conquest 
tbat was achieved on that day and of the results that 
depended on it, said, “* Ah, and the sun did linger, and 
the moon too, till our people conquered their foes.” 
So grew up this myth—the soul of it was true, the 
body of it was fancy, born of an imaginative and un- 
scientific people. Itis, as I have said, a fine instance 
ofa myth. I have taken it as my text to-night for a 
few words more upon what is filling our minds very 
much just now, and may well fill them. 
night to take a fact in the history of the Hebrew 
nation, and to use it as a bit of high ground on 
which to stand for a few minutes and look around 
with you upon some facts that lie close to our own 
doors. 
the Bible will remember. 
those mountains that run like a backbone through 
Palestine, and end in the south in a table land. 
the Eastern edge of this table land is Jerusalem ; and 
on the west in earlier days was Gibeon. 
is a mountain pass—a regular road of old Palestine, 
and a road also of present Palestine, the road our 
Crusaders went by, and where they first saw the city 
of Jerusalem. From this mountain pass on the west 
you look down a steep, green valley—the Valley of 
Ajalon. 
stags or gazelles. 
lope, is, as you know, the most beautiful animal 
of Syria; and it abounded in ancient Assyria. You 
have all thought of the softness of its eye, the 
beautiful proportions of its limbs, the swiftness and 
grace of its movements. 
the Valley of Gazelles, because on its green slopes 
herds of them would be seen—now browsing, now 
fleeing along, scarcely touching the ground as they 
flew; down in the bottom spread the great valley, 
where roses grew— the roses of Sharon;” and be- 
yond that plain there was the vast expanse of the 
Mediterranean. 
that Joshua stood; and as he looked down on his 
people, and led them in the terrible clash and shock 
of war—for at this mountain pass and down these 
slopes was the chief onset of the whole struggle, the 
very focus, the centre of the entire conflict between 
the two peoples—there the great Hebrew general 
wished for the very staying of the sunlight and the 
moonlight that he might utterly finish this enemy of 
his. 
history of the world, in the divine education of the 
world, in which all nations play their part and have 
some special message to give each to the rest—as the 
Greeks art, as the Romans law and organisation, and 
as the Easterns imaginativeness—the special gift of 
the Hebrews was the perception of the unity and 
visibility of the Deity,.and the sense of a very bigh 


And the 


My text is a 
A myth 


Here is the soul of fact in the text—the 


and a hun- 


I wish to- 


The scene is one that all who have stndied | 
The scene is a pass in 


At 


Just there 


The Valley of Ajalon means the valley of 
The gazelle, a kind of ante- 


This valley was called 


Now it was at that mountain pass 


Dr. Temple years ago said that in the great 


and rare morality. These things, he says, dis: 


tinguish them in the history of the education 


cf the world; other nations brought their con- 
tributions—that was theirs. And Dr. Arnold, al. 
luding to this struggle that IL am referring to—this 
fearful clash of war between the Hebrews and the 
aborigines of Canaan—says that if the Hebrews 
could have pacifically settled down in Canaan, and 
have been on equal terms with the Canaanites, and 
had intermarried with them, their light would have 
gone out, and we should never had their contribution 
to the human mind if they had not cleared the 
ground in terrible battle whereon to plant themselves 
and to grow. I would here remark, first, that when 
two nations come into military conflict, and one of 
them is manifestly and indisputably superior to the 
other—and not on account of any mere chance or 


fortune of war, but in real measurement of strength, 
physical, mental, and moral strength—that one over- 
comes—the conquering nation has a bundle of vir- 
tues which the conquered has not, or it would not 
conquer. I speak now, of course, of the long run, 
of the entire measurement of strength between two 
nations. If in any nation, for instance, the soldiers’ 
Weapons, the soldiers’ food, the soldiers’ medicine be 
counterfeit, adulterated, and mixed with things that 
are not what they profess to be, it will fare ill with 
the soldiers in the battlefield; if the nation has been 
growing indolent, and luxurious, and cowardly, it will 
be ill for the army in batule; and, above all, if the na- 
tion has been growing careless about truth, and has 
not cared whether truth be truth, or falsehood, or whe- 
ther God be or be not, so that it eat, drink, and sleep 
soundly, and make money—as if God, truth, error, 
right, wrong, heaven, immortality, and all that, were 
mere moonshine—a nation so believing, so acting, will 
by-and-by break down in the battle-field. No nation 
was ever long victorious in war that did not believe in 
God, All the greatest wars in the world have been 
made religious wars, as you know who have read his- 
tory. All our great modern European wars have been. 
What were our Crusades? What was the struggle 
between the Dutch and the Spaniards? The Duich 
would have given in in an instant if the Spaniards 
would have given them liberty to worship God accord- 
ing to their conscience. Religion has been at the 
bottom of all the great wars of the world, Take the 
struggle between the old Roman Empire and the 
Gothic barbarism of the North as an illustration of 
the truth I started with. Why did the Gothic bar- 
barian conquer the cultivated Roman? There is no 
doubt but that it was because he proved himself in 
the end to be possessed of greater physical, greater 
moral, and greater mental health than the Roman. 
The Roman ultimately collapsed within the grasp of 
the Goth because, compared with him, he was, hollow. 
The Goth was heavy and solid, and fell like lead upon 
a balloon when he came in contact with the Roman 
power. ‘The history of modern Prussia has been an- 
other illustration of what lam saying. When Glogan, 
of Silesia, was taken by the Prussiaus, what astonished 
all Europe at that day.was that the military work 
went on like clockwork, like mathematics—they said 
nothing could exceed this punctuality and perfection. 
Then, a Jiitle further on, Frederick the Great came 
into the field, and in the great battle of Mollwitz de- 
feated the Austrians. The Austrians were grand old 
soldiers, of course, for Austria was one of the chief 
military powers in the world, certainly, then, only 
next to France, if not equalto her, Yet Prussia de- 
feated her. It was said of this battle—“ These Prus- 
sians have iron ramrods, while the Austrians have 
only wooden ones; they are a-head of the others in 
improvements; they fire five shots for every two that 
the Austrians fire; these Prussians stand like stone 
in battle.” An Austrian officer said that their line was 
perfectly straight, that they stood like stones amidst 
the fire, and held in all their courage and their rage, 
and never let it out until the right moment. And, 
as it has been said, that engagement shone like a 
Bude light on dusky Europe. Europe could not 
believe its eyes on bebolding this new splendour of 
perfect courage. The moral of that is what I started 
with—that when nations, as they will, measure 
‘their strength with each other, in the long run 
the conqueror has greater virtues than the con- 
quered. To come back to my Hebrew fact. The 
Hebrew nation, immediately after entering upon 
Canaan, utilised the soil as it had never been 
utilised before. They were great agriculturists. 
They shine in the history of the world as cultivators 
of corn and of the vine, as sowers and reapers and 
vintners. They shine as fine agriculturists in ancient 
times, And here I would again take a parallel in the 
history of Prussia. You will find that when Silesia 
became Prussia’s instead of Austria’s, very soon the 
material products that as a nation she evolved from: 
the soil, the organisms, and the administrations of 
the country were six or eight times—some said six, 
others eight—more than they were under Austrian 
rule. And when that little piece of Poland—atout 
the rights of which I enter not on now, right or 
wrong there is the fact as we know, and it cannot 
be gainsayed—when a portion of it went to Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, literally that piece of territory 
was metamorphosed from all that was unsightly, lazy, 
unproductive, ignorant, dark, and superstitious, and 
was changed into industry, thrift, prosperity, enlight- 
enment, freedom, and religion. There is no standing 
against that. This leads me next to remark concern- 
ing my Hebrew fact, that the Hebrews carried into 
Canaan a light which did not exist there at all, They 
were a people hungering for universal light and dif- 
fusing it universally amongst their population; they 
were a people infinitely curious, mentally ; they culti- 
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vated mentalthings. See how they distinguished them- 
selves in the East. Did any people in the Hast dis- 
tinguish themselves light those in mental enlighten- 
ment? What do we know of what Babylon or Nineveh 
thought? ‘These were far greater powers than Judea 
—richer, greater, and grander powers. Nay, what 
even do we know of what Egypt thought? Profound 
and grand as was that people at bottom, yet, as com- 
pared with the Hebrews, what have they done to dis- 
tinguish themselves in mental enlightenment ? No 
people of the East distinguished themselves as did 
the Hebrews in thatrespect. They varried this on to 
the soil of Canaan; and, as Dr, Arnold says, the ques. 
tion was this—Was humanity to have Dagon, the 
fish-god ; Moloch, the god of brass, into whose heated 
arms they put little infants as sacrifices; and Baal, 
with the worship of the sword plunged into the flesh 
—or was it to have the worship of Him of whom it 
was said “‘ Not in this mountain nor in Jerusalem,” 
but wheresoever man is, if he seeks he will find the 
Father, On this fact I will base another parallel. 
And just, as an important item of thought amidst all 
that we are thinking of at this hour, let me remind 
you of the superiority of North Germany in the his- 
tory of modern Europe in regard to all enlighten- 
ment whatsoever, Take one fact. In the last cen- 
tury, one hundred and forty years ago, on the 
north—the German—slope of the Tyrolese Alps, 
there dwelt a Protestant population, Austria, to 
which this province belonged, at the time of the 
Reformation abounded in Protestants. All her 
best intelligence was Protestant. But she spent her 
strength for thirty years in carrying on the cruellest 
war with Germany that she might trample out Pro- 
testantism in Germany. And she succeeded in tram- 
pling itout in her own dominions—that is officially and 
authoritatively. But in obscure places, and here and 
there in an imperial city, Protestantism still flourished, 
One of those obscure places was this lonely slope of 
the Tyrolese Alps, and especially round about Saltz. 
burg, a city amongst the mountains. The Archbishop 
of the district, finding Protestantism amongst these 
people—they were simple peasant people—sent his 
officers from cottage to cottage to find out any person 
who harboured any tract of German Juuther’s or any 
translation of the Bible or portion of the Bible, and 
ultimately punished all who were found holding such 
things, To such a height did he carry it, that at 
last he employed two Austrian regiments to expel 
these people in the depth of winter. Nine hundred 
of them were driven out of house and home into the 
mountains, or wheresoever they could go, without 
goods or chattles, inthe depth of a hard winter, because 
they read their Bibles and the tracts of Luther. 
Frederick William, father of Frederick the Great, 
heard—as did all Europeans, and especially Euro- 
pean Sovereigns—of this event, and took it greatly 
to heart, for he was avery stout Protestant, It has 
been the spirit of the Prussian people, ever since 
Protestantism arose, to aid it wherever they can ; 
and Frederick William inherited this spirit in great 
intensity. What did hedo? I cannot go into the 
story, for it is a long one; I will give you only the 
heads and results of it. He laid out from beginning 
to end £150,000 in buildinghouses in the extreme 
east of his country, up by the Baltic—a portion that 
had been depopulated a long time previously by pes- 
tilence, and lay there waste. 
houses there ; planted gardens about them; supplied 
them with tools forall kinds of industries ; and then 
he beckoned to this people at Saltzburg, and sent 
conveyances, with officers to superintend them, to 
bring the people oyer. ‘They came, a distance of 
twelve hundred miles, from Saltzburg, to the Memel 
district of Prussia, ‘Twelve hundred miles they 
came, like an old Hebrew exodus. They came 
by thousands—seven thousand in the first year, 
and in the two following years ten thousand 
more—till at last Frederick William of Prussia 
had seventeen thousand Protestants taken from 
this Cutholic-persecuted bit of Austria, and planted 
them in peace, prosperity, and liberty upon his own 
domains. Frederick the Great inherited the same 
spirit; and when he became king he was, as every- 
body in Prussia is never weary of telling you, a very 
husband to his land, a very father of his people— 
they called him “ Father Fritz” in his old age, as you 
know, He looked after everything in his country, 
from the gréwing grass up to the religion of the land; 
he left nothing alone. The great poet, Goethe, was 
smitten with this, he was enamoured of it. In his 
second part of Faust, in the second half of that great 
drama, he has a picture of Faust in his old age—it is 
a sort of beatific vision of human existence he is 


painting—and what does he paint? He paints the’ 
old man reclaiming a bit of land and making it fit| 


for people to inhabit ; and he is so entranced with 
delight at beholding them there, where all was chaos 


He built houses upon- 
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and waste, before—thinking of the people who areynot, who exerts all his force to make you believe 


working and dwelling happily together in a land that 
was utterly waste—he is so entranced with it that he 
dies in a kind of rapture at the sight. The Germans 
say that Gothe had Frederick the Great and his 
father in his mind when he painted that picture. I 
will give you only one more fact—one which our 
country, as you know, hada good deal to do with 
the making of, but which grew in North Germany, 
in Prussia as I would say. It is this. I-am now 
going to refer for a moment to what I call our 
new Protestantism—which is a great adyance upon 
the Protestantism of Luther—and to the fact of 
Prussia’s being the leading representative of it in 
the world. Think for a moment of the origin of 
it, or, at all events, of what gave it a great impulse. 
Voltaire, when a youth, was a writer of light madrigals, 
an author of extemporaneous rhymes, a brilliant wit, 
and a gay sparkling boon companion. One day, 
when at a dinner table, where very illustrious people 
were present, and where he was the shining mind, a 
Duce de Rohan, a powerful but dissolute man, called 
out over the table, “ Who is that young man that talks 
so loudly there?” Voltaire—who, as you know, had 
very flashing eyes, and a voice which has been called 
by the French sombre and majestic—Voltaire, with 
his flashing eye and majestic voice, looked across the 
table and replied, “ One who does not drag a great 
name about with him, but who makes the humble 
name he has got worthy of respect.” This duke, a 
very short time afterwards, managed to inflict great 
ignominy on Voltaire out of revenge. Voltaire was 
dining at that same table a little while after, 
when a message was brought to him that he was 
wanted, imperatively wanted, at the door. He went 
very reluctantly. He was there seized by the Duc\ 
de Rohan, who sprang from his carriage and held 
him while certain villains lashed him and scourged 
him. Voltaire went to learn fencing that he might 
fight a duel with the duke; the wife of the Duke 
heard of it; and the result of it was that Voltaire was 
thrown into the Bastile for this purpose of his. 
When he came out, he was so indignant with his 
land, and with the treatment he had received from 
her, that his nature was pulverised to powder, as it 
were, with trouble. He fled to England. In England 
he found the science of Newton, the philosophy of 
Locke, the poetry of Pope, advocating a purely 
catholic religion—a religion without a dogma, with- 
out bigotry or persecution of any kind, a pure catho- 
licity. He was so absorbed with all this that he 
became its prophet, He was so taken up with the 
science of Newton, and especially with the religious 
toleration of Locke and Pope, with the universal catho- 
licity that they advocated, that he became their mouth- 
piece of it to this century. And as Mr. Carlyle, his 
greatest biographer—to whom I owe the incidents con- 
cerning him which I have related to-night, says, instead 
of being a mere decorater and amuser of an idle and de- 
caying century,he became earnest, andintensely so; and 
he owed it to England, to England’s earnestness and 
catholicity of intellect. He carried that back to France. 
He became the mouthpiece of all that in France, and 
not only in France butin Prussia. Young Frederick the 
Great had a very eager intellect, and the greatest desire 
of his life was to ally himself with Voltaire, so entranced 
was he with Voltaire’s writing; anda yery intimate 
friendship sprang up between him and Voltaire—a 


them who can’t—that Jesuit, in whatever shape et 
lives and works, is an enemy to the human rao 
Voltaire called him infamous. That infamy Voltaire 
was the great enemy of, and that was the great 
enemy of him. Jesuitism in that form scourged him — 
and made him to a great extent a martyr, He had 
a highly sensitive nature—a highly brilliant, rapid, — 
sensitive nature—and he was cut and torn by this. 
hollow ecclesiasticism all his life. His very life wag | 
not safe; as for his property, it was only by sag | 
‘ciously having property in all great he woul 


Europe, so that he could fly whithersoever he would, — 
it was only by that sagacious mancuvring of his — 
that he could keep alive. And all through thes 
Jesuits, who are abundant in Pretestantism as they — 
are in Catholicism. Once more, the thing he 
laid hold of and taught with lightnings was that a | 
/dreary, somnolent, torpid, semi-hypocritical relig| 
gion going on anywhere, wherever it might be, 
was a horror, a monstrosity. That was one 
great meaning of his message to man, of Fre. 
derick the Great's, of Prussia’s, and of the new 
Protestantism that is abroad in the world—that be 
torpid, dull, stagnant, wearisome, semi-hypocritical 
religion going on anywhere, daily at cathedrals, 
weekly at churches, be they Protestant or be they 
Catholic, be they English, French, or Chinese, is an 
abomination under the sun. A man is born into the — 
world to be something and to do something—not to 
deal with ghosts and hollow things. If aman is at 
work in his garden or in his shop, he is doing some- 
thing solid. But what is this man doing who is keep 
ing on that prayer grinding, that daily iteration of 
things that nobody can believe or understand ? What 
is he doing ? Nothing—and worse than nothing; for 
he generally is a person who could do something — 
more than gardening. I speak not,disparagingly of 
any kind of labour, of course; but I mean that this — 
man is generally a scholar, and a person whose in- 
tellect has been trained, and who might do some- 
thing more than make a cabbage grow or make a 
chair out of a bitof wood, But he had better make 

a cabbage grow or make a chair; for that would be 

a reality, and his liturgy and his sermons are not 
realities. He is thus doing a thing that is worse 
than nothing. NowI am not saying that the 
great War of to-day is all about this thing that 
I am enunciating to-night, I am only saying 
that if you examine it you will find this per- 
meating many of the fibres of it. It is a fact 
that two peoples are in conflict, one of which 
has opened its doors to all light, and has been a 
friend of all light, the other of which has only in its 
cultivated classes embraced light, and that of a very 
scornful and denying character, not of an admiring, 
loving, believing character, but a scornful, sceptical 
light, confined to its cultivated classes, while the 
great masses all over its fair territories are worship- 
pers of the Virgin, counters of beads, velievers that 
the Virgin takes care of the city of Paris. There is 
all the difference between these two peoples. One 
word more as to why the Saxon is stronger than the 


Celt, and is overthrowing him on the continent to- — 


day. First of all, because, as I have said, there are 
certain virtues—indeed, that is the sum of it—there 
are yirtues in the one of which the other is at present 
deficient. The French, surely, are not deficient in 


very chequered and mixed one, owing to defects in 
Yoltaire’s nature, but still at the bottom a very deep 
and powerful one, for Frederick quite inherited the 
thinking of Voltaire, considering it the highest, as 
indeed it was, that could be found then. Frederick 
became his patron, and the moment he came to the 
throne he was found writing on the margin of a book 
that had been brought to him for the purpose of 
settling a dispute, “All religions to be tolerated 
under my dominion, and each man to find his way to 
Heaven in his own way.” Now that is what we Eng- 
lish people gave through Voltaire to France, and gave 
very much also to Prussia, 5o, in that indirect way, 
we have been the authors of the light that the French 
got credit for in their Reyolution—authors of much 
of the newest light thatis abroad in North Germany, 
of which Prussia is the great representative. What, 
in a word, is this new spirit which Voltaire got from 
Locke and from Pope, and which on his own peculiar 
soil he cultivated and gave to his own people, and 
by-and-by to the Germans to such a great extent? 
It was. this — Never believe « thing you cannot 
believe, a thing that is plainly false, that is plainly 
untrue to your eyes; tamper not with it, try not to 
see it as true; if it is plainly contradictory and un. 
true to your mind, never believe it. Voltaire taught 
that in lightnings to the eighteenth century; and 
Prussia heard it from him, through her king espe- 
cially, Again, the man who befriends these incredi- 
ble things, who says he believes them when he does 


courage, they are not deficient in military genius— 
naturally and historically they excel in that very 
respect. Ah, but they have been goyerned by a wrong 
people, they have been governed by a wrong king, by 
a wrong priest. The priest has taught them what is 
not true, what is not believable, what is mere fetish 
worship, what stupefies the intellect and dwarfs 
man instead of raising him. The. king of the 
people has, in my humble judgment—and I have 
never altered it since he became so—been a selfish 
adventurer, and his government has not been solid, 
thorough, and good at all. The people haye 
been badly governed by prince and by priest. 
It is a good material wasted by bad management, 
Let us hope that the sorrow’ brought to its bosom 
will awaken it to put away many a hollow thing in 
government and in religion, in home and in trade, 
and in whatsoever and wheresoeyer they may, be 
weak, and to become altogether a better people, as no 
doubt the ‘result will be. And let us also rejoice that 
that old power of superstition is immensely weakened 
by this great victory of a Protestant host—that that 
system of things unbelievable, that “I believe” what 
you don’t believe and can’t, that system that thunders 
it out with such peculiar emphasis as if it would take 
you by storm and make you believe the very things 


that you can’t believe, the system that bases itself — 


upon them, and would crush everybody who disbe- 
lieves them if it could, which would take the very 
bread out of his mouth if it could—and that is as 
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| 4] building, unless the amount be speedily made up by 
' \ +l contributions of frieuds, The opening services were 


™ pil on Sunday last, November 5th, when sermons were 
) pached by Mr. G. R. Twinn. The attendance in the 
\ nning was good, and in the evening was crowded. A 
I) cy of the Rev. J. P. Mopps’ tract, “ What do we, as 


lj Litarian Christians, believe ?” was given to each person 


my apnding. The collections, including donations sent by 
ye ajent friends, amounted to £10. 0s. 7d. On the fol- 
., ding evening (Monday last) a social tea meeting was 
“4/1 in the lower room, when the attendance was incon- 
§ viently large. After tea short addresses were delivered, 
ss | music, singing, recitations, and other amusements 
" gen by a number of friends of various religious de- 
i, dninations. A very pleasant evening was spent, 
‘ls a! all seemed pleased with the well-proportioned and 
‘ls camodious room, which was decorated for the occasion. 
y. Je building has been erected by the society in conse- 
ty, q2nee of their having been obliged to quit the rooms 
|» Hherto rented by them in Meriden-street. The boys’ 
ith ool will continue to be held at New Canal-street until 
;, (ristmas, when it will be removed to the new building. 
‘h shough burdened with ground-rent, and most pro- 
" 


Yply with mortgage also, the expenses of the society 
'l not be so great as when occupying rented buildings, 
A the larger and more commodious rooms will give 
iii? 42m more facilities for carrying on their work of un- 
‘ini sitarian religious worship with free and unappropiated . 
al) Stings, and of Sunday and evening schools and other 
jj, 42ucies for good in which they have been engaged. 


i) |StamPorp-Strepr CHAper, Lonpon.—A_ public 
joi) meting was held on Wednesday evening last in behalf 
jyy q the freed slaves of America. The meeting was pre- 
“ over by the Rey. R. Spears, and addressed 

Messrs. W. N. Green, N. Tayler, H. H. Stan- 
188) and §. §. Taylor. A ladies’ sewing circle 
is formed, and a resolution come to, after a 
ie subscription, to make up a bale of warm cloth- 
x, and forward it to America. The sewing circle will 
aet on next Wednesday afternoon in the chapel at 
E oclock, The ladies of our other churches in Lon- 
‘ 
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nareinvited. John Anderson, Esq., B.A., of 34, 
osvenor Park, Camberwell, was elected treasurer, and 
ss Cooper, of 2, Davidge-terrace, Kennington Cross, 
‘retary. 


R JOHN BOWRING ON “THE UNI- 
VERSALITY OF RELIGIOUS PRO- 
|. GRESS.” 
Last week Sir John Bowring, LL.D., delivered a lec- 
re on “* The Universality of Religious Progress,” in con- 
etion with the Christ Church Institute and Brotherhood 
Service, at the Devonport Mechanics’ Institute. The 
iv. J. K. Applebee presided, and, notwithstanding the 
eee of the weather, there was a very large at- 
idanee, 
‘The Chairman, after a few introductory remarks, in- 
jpduced to the meeting 
‘Sir John Bowring, LL.D., who was received with 
ad applause. He observed that the subject he had 
lected for his lecture that evening would take them 
rer a vast space and a great amount of time. His 
\ject was to bring the results of his observations and 
8 experience to their notice, and to show them that 
lere were not only other interests than theirs, that they 
jere not the only possessors of knowledge, but that 
lere was a great progress going on through the uni- 
‘rsal world, and of that progress they only formed 
| contributory part—(hear): © The wider they looked 
‘ound them, the less selfish they should become, the 
ore should they discover that they-had much to learn, 
id in studying what was passing in remote regions, he 
d not doubt they should gather instruction and guid- 
ice to help them forward in their work. Sometimes men 
2gan to think they were the monopolisers of the truth, 
3if they alone were entitled to Jay down the law, to 
assert certain doctrines, to demand universal obedience, 
niversal allegiance, universal prostration, and they 
uiled to inquire whether there might not be other 
taths than their own, and whether their own truths 
light not form part and’portion of the religion of 
thers—(applause). Man, in his early stage, was 
varcely susceptible of religious impressions. He had 
ew wants and few wishes; he did not clothe his naked- 
ess; he did not dress his food. Discoveries had lately 
een made in which remains of men had been associated 
_jvith animals that had altogether passed away, which 
lid not belong to this stage of existence—animals whose 
lesh was scraped from the bones, and whose marrow he 
iad extracted before he had discovered the use of fire. 
With regard to his knowledge, he had few letters 


bo % 
» | OF his alphabet, and few words for his vocabu- 
5 (anys indeed he could not count three, and it must 


iave been perfectly impossible that he could have 
aad any conception of the Deity, or even a sense 
of his moral responsibilities. Between that race of 
man and the present condition of society in this coun- 
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couraging them to inquire always, to stop nowhere, not 
to hesitate, not to be alarmed, but to be assured that he 
who conscientiously sought truth was most likely to 
find it, and that he who was engaged in the pursuit and 
search of truth was doing his duty to God and his 
brethren—(applause) Man in his rude. state was not 
in areligious state. These conditions of men were to 
be found in the Andaman Islands, in the interior of 
Ceylon, and in the interior of the Philippine Islands, with 
which he had had great experience when he had the 
honour of representing her Majesty abroad. Let them 
compare that past with the present. There had been 
great eras in history from time to time. It would have 
appeared almost that the Divine Being had selected eras 
for great revelations, and great days had been associated 
with great men. Now that was the case a few hundred 
years before the coming of Jesus Christ. Anterior to 
that, the state of religious feeling they would find in one 
of the most beautiful books, it was called the Wisdom 
of Solomon, and was followed by the Book of Eccle- 
siastes. There was no handwriting of the ancient time 
more worthy of their attention, and if they wanted to 
enjoy the pleasure of some of the finest writings, and 
some of the most excellent thoughts that existed, they 
should read the books of the Apocrypha. In one of 
them they would find a description of the religion of an- 
cient times, in the following words:—‘t Men seem by 
nature ignorant of God. They deemed 
either fire, or wind, or the air, or the circle of the stars, 
or the violent water, or the lights of the heaven, to be 
the God that governed the world.” This was the state 
of the early people, and he would endeavour to eluci- 
date the progress of man by taking one of the philo- 
sophers of that era. The most ancient religion that 
now existed in the world, next to the Hebrew religion, 
was that of the Parseans, who were ordinarily known as 
“fire worshippers.” Many of them, when persecuted in 
Persia, went to British India, and they were now one of the 
most influential governing bodies in the city of Bombay. 
They had acquired great wealth—in fact, they were 
called the Jews of the East—they were the most in- 
dustrious and persevering of the Oriental race, and 
were remarkable for the most beneficent acts. One of 
them, Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, a distinguished Parsee 
merchant, had excited great attention by his acts of 
liberality, and the Queen had conferred a Baronetcy 
upon him. He had recently been in London, with a 
Parsee merchant, and he had actually seen, a few 
months ago, a Parsean lady introduced to the English 
court. This very gentleman of whom he had spoken 
had established schools for women, and only the other 
day he contributed £1,000 to advance those schools, 
seeing, as he did the importance of raising women from 


the low state in which most of the religions of the East 
had left them. There were a great number of Parseans 
in England, and he could assure them they brought a 
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great deal of intelligence from India, and they 
carried back from England a great deal. of intelli- 
gence to India—(applause). This religion had passed 
from its’ original teaching, and the last declaration they 
had issued was to the effect that they believed only in 
one God, and did not believe in any besides Him, the 
God who created the heavens, the earth, the angels, the 
stars, the sun, the moon, the fire, the water, and the 
four elements; they worshipped Him, they hoped in 
Him, and adored Him, and whoever believes in any 
other God than this was an infidel, and shonld suffer 
the punishment of Hell. There was one thing, however, 
(continued the declaration), which God himself could 
not create. .He was the creator of all things, but if 
He wished to create another like himself, that he could 
not do; He could not create another like himself. He 
had taken this period as an example, because he thought 
great mistakes were made, and great, impediments raised 
to the progress of truth because they really would not 
study the teachings of those whom they sought to 
instruct—(hear, hear). Upon this point he had been 
much misrepresented in certain newspapers, who asserted 
that he had made a public statement to the effect 
that he, valued the Shasters above the Bible. 
He wished entirely to deny that—(hear, hear). 
He knew no work which could equal, in excellence, the 
Bible, and he knew no teachings so sublime as he found 
in that book. What he did say was this, that his ad- 
miration of the Bible could not blind his eyes and stupefy 
his ‘senses to the beauties, the great teachings, and the 
noble thoughts that he found in other books—(hear). 4 
He would not hesitate to say that he had received more 
instruction from those teachings than he could ever hope 
to find from a power who lived by anathemas and dam- 
nation, and seemed altogether to have forgotten the 
spirit of their religion—(hear). He pledged them his; 
utmost solemn word that he had listened in Indian 
temples to instruction worthy of the highest and noblest 
Christian place of Worship, and, on the other hand, he 
had heard in Christian temples language which would 
be disgraceful to heathenism—(applause). Then there 
was another man contemporaneous with Zoroaster. He 
alluded to Confucius, who was far more more influential 
in the Oriental world than the man he alluded 


try, what a marvellous contrast! From time to time 
this great work of progress had been going on, the Di- 
vinity was making them more divine, enlightening them 
; |with new revelations, giving them novel instructions, 
_ |teaching them better to comprehend Him in the crea- 
tion of Himself, the Great Creator—in fact, en- 


to. People supposed he founded a religion; he 
merely inculcated a spirit of obedience, and when ques- 
tioned with respect to his belief he answered, “ How 
little do we know*of life, and certainly we know nothing 
of death.” In China his power was wonderful, and if 
they once quoted his name that would at once put an 


end to a conflict, If they went to a Mandarin and 
entered into a discussion upon important topics, if they 
could quote his name as appropriate to the subject, 
they would find the greatest respect paid to it. He was 
not only honoured in China but in Cochin-China, in 
Japan, in fact, he was Nonoured everywhere in thatquarter 
of the globe. Strange to say, part and portion of Con~ 
fucius’s teaching was a reverence for their ancestors. 
There was not a village in China in which there was 
not an ancestral hall, and there was not the house of an 
opulent man which did not contain a hall in which 
were records of the deeds of their forefathers. The 
Chinese carried this love of their ancestors very far— 
indeed, so far that they judged of a man by his ances- 
tors and not by his descendants. Children were taught 
to look at the deeds of those that preceded them, and the 
consequence was that all the Chinese knew something 
about their ancestors, although -he had {heard that in 
England very few men knew their grandfathers— 
(laughter), The Buddhist religion in British India, and 
the Mahommedan faith, were successively treated upon, 
and the lecturer very cleverly proved that much good 
was to be learned from the teachings of others, and 
showed by quotations from the declarations of the dif 
ferent faiths that each contained something that was 
quite in accordance with the teachings of the Bible. In 
conclusion, he said he thought they were moving on 
with the general movement. They were beginning to 
see that they had much to learn from others, and much 
to teach others, and that when they entered upon a reli- 
gious controversy, in the desire to find the truth, and 
with the fearless determination to follow it, they were 
discharging that duty which would satisfy their own 
consciences, that they were best serving their fellow men, 
and best understanding the great charges which had 
been given them by God.—Sir John then resumed his 
seat amidst a perfect storm of applause. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was carried by accla- 
mation, and the compliment having been acknowledged 
in fitting terms, the meeting separated. 
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“HERESY IN SCOTLAND. 
(From the British Standard.) 

While vessel after vessel in England has been break~ 
ing from her moorings, in Scotland all has been quiet, 
security, and repose, There has scarcely been one ripple 
in the theological waters to indicate the presence of 
either quicksands or rocks. Now, however, we much 
regret. to see that the leprosy which has so grievously 
afflicted England has found its way to the “land of the 
mountain and the flood.” The Scotsman newspaper, the 
strenuous adversary of evangelical religion, some days 
ago gaye publicity to an outline of a sermon delivered 
in one of the Congregational chapels in Edinburgh. 
That chapel is the well-known edifice in Albany-street, 
which from its first opening has been distinguished by 
a very pure ministry of the Gospel of Christ. The late 
celebrated Dr. George Payne was for nearly twenty 
years the first pastor, and a more profound and accurate 
theologian was not to be met with on either side of the 
Tweed. To him succeeded a gentleman of a highly- 
cultivated mind and sound in the faith, the Rey. Gilbert 
Wardlaw, M.A., nephew of the late Dr. Wardlaw. Mr. 
Wardlaw was followed by the Rey. Dr. Wilks, now of 
Montreal, not less sound than either of his predecessors, 
Dr. James Campbell, of Bradford, editor of the “ Theo- 
logy ” of Dr. Wardlaw, came next, and of him we need 
not say that he was, in point of theological soundness, 
inferior to none of the gentlemen mentioned. Now, how- 
ever, the Rev. James Cranbrook occupies the pulpit of 
Albany-street, where he promises, or threatens, to intro- 
duce a new order of things. We can only give a por- 
tion of the sermon on the relation of Divine Providence 
to prayer and plague; but that, supposing it to be cor- 
rect—which may be doubted—will suffice at once to 
determine the character of his theological views, which 
are such as, at an earlier day, would haye met with no 
approval from the well-taught and intelligent people 
constituting the church in Albany-street. Mr. Cran- 
brook might have ranked with the celebrated Essayists 
of the Church of England; his views, as set forth in the 
Scotsman, and theirs entirely harmonise; and having 
said that, we have said enough to indicate our general 
opinion. 

& All we know is the existence of law—that is, that 
events take place according to a fixed order, the same 
antecedents being invariably followed by the same con- 
sequents. This, then, is what I mean by a natural 
Providence, that our Creator always acts by a fixed 
natural order, never in opposition to that order or inde- 
pendently of it. With these explanations, then, I am 
prepared to defend the truth, and to maintain ile theory 
of a natural Providence against the conflicting senti- 
ment. I repudiate the doctrine of what I have called a 
supernatural Providence as a figment and relic of the 
days of ignorance and darkness, as detrimental to the 
evidently-designed development of man’s strength and 
energies; I reject it because it fosters the heathenish 
notion of perpetual miracle, accounting for every event 
scientific ignorance cannot explain by the superstitious 
conceit that a divinity has been visiting the earth; I 
reject it because it traduces the workmanship and skill 
of the Divine Architect, supposing He could not create 
a universe as perfectly as a man can construct a watch, 


by providing for all its uses and requirements in the 
original adjustment of its mechanism, but necessitating 
upon His part what the watch constructor does. not 
need, a continual interference with its springs and 
wheels in order to preserve its regular motion 5 I reject 
it because it turns us adrift upon the heaving ocean of 
time without rudder, chart, or compass, making us in 
effect as helpless as though we were the sport of chance, 
rendering useless provision and thought; I reject it be- 
cause it would render unnecessary the use of the powers 
God has given us—it would make us non-accountable 
for the events of time, because then those events would 
be independent of us, and thus would it cause a rever- 
sion of our whole modes of thought and feeling. *But, 
passing from these moral considerations, let us turn to 
the surer ground of fact. Do we ever find any ascer- 
tained law of nature violated, suspended, or superseded ? 
Never has there been one single instance within the ex- 
perience of man. So far as our knowledge extends, the 
same conditions or antecedents are without the least 
variation by a hait’s-breadth, followed by the same 
results or consequents. The processes of nature, 
where all things are the same, are never altered in any 
the smallest degree; the laws of nature are as firm, 
fixed, and, unchangeable as the mind of God itself. 
Religion brings the rewards of religion in a blessed com- 
munion with God; virtue brings the rewards of virtue 
in the well-being and happiness of the mind; and 
physical action or conduct brings the appropriate 
physical results, according to thenature of the action or 
conduct. arm your land badly, Providence will not 
give you, on account of your piety, good crops; farm 
it with the most perfect skill and industry, and, although 
ow break every commandment in the Decalogue, Provi- 
dence will fill your barns with plenty. Inherit a good 
constitution from your parents, and observe perfectly all 
the conditions of health, and Providence will not carry 
you off with consumption, although you lie, cheat, and 
swear ; violate with a sickly constitution the conditions 
of health, and Providence will not save you from pre- 
mature death, although you may be the most perfect 
gaint. ‘These are not theories, but matters of fact, 
forced upon us by every day’s observation ; andin times 
when epidemics prevail—as ¢.g., the cholera—will any 
one be hardy enough to affirm that, excepting so far as 
piety and virtue induce habits of prudence, temperance, 
thoughtfulness, &c., and so bring persons under whole- 
some ‘sanitary conditions, Providence saves the pious 
from the contagion, and allows it only to visit the impious 
and wrongdoer ? But it constantly argued that there are 
jnnumerable cases in which men of most accurate science 
have failed to discover any natural causes—as, ¢.g., in 
the prevalent cattle plague and the cholera ; and, there- 
fore, we are justified in ascribing such cases to the im- 
mediate action and judgments of God. But by what 
are we justified in doing so? Not by pious reverence, 
for pious reverence is more fully satisfied in contemplat- 
ing the wisdom of God, as displayed in the fixed order 
of nature; not by Scripture, for the language of Scrip- 
ture (as I shall presently show) requires a different in- 
terpretation; not by the spirit and tendency of modern 
thought, for the spirit and tendency of modern thought 
are all in the opposite direction, The progress of 
modern science every day strengthens the conviction in 
all cultivated minds of the order and uniformity of na- 
ture, and that sooner or later all her processes will be 
understood; every day almost science is solying mys- 
teries and narrowing the domain of what has been con- 
sidered as belonging to the miraculous and super- 
natural. Here Mr. Cranbrook gave as an illustration 
the progress which science had made in ascertaining 
the laws of the winds, and proceeded. How, then, 
can any one who knows such facts as these do other- 


syise than believe that, when physiology has made fur-| 


ther progress, we shall understand the processes of nature 
which originate the cholera, and every other kind of 
unknown plague? No; it seems to me we should be 
denying our reason—we should be ignoring the whole 
teaching of the world’s history and progress—we should 
be resisting the entire tendency of all the highest, clear- 
est, and most cultivated thought of the age—and should 
be maligning, not glorifying, God if we did not, with 
humble confidence of success, calmly but diligently 
search for the natural causes of all such unknown cala- 
mities rather than ignorantly and rashly ascribe them 
to Divine wrath and judgment. What! because in the 
limited capacity of our intellect we have not yet been 
able to master the knowledge of every event, and 
still have to confess that the causes of many things 
are hidden from us, shall we therefore declare that 
such things have no natural causes, and that such un- 
known events will for ever remain unknown? Here 
Mx. Cranbrook referred to the fact that in the Bible we 
are required to ascribe all such things to God, and 
adduced various passages of Scripture in order to show 
that whatever was done through the ordinary and fixed 
laws of nature which God has established was said in 
the Bible to be done by God Himself. He then went 
on as follows:—God is ever active in the world: He 
works out in it His great and gracious designs; but He 
is active and works through those laws of nature He 
established in the beginning, nor from those laws does 
He ever in the smallest degree depart. Neither cholera 
nor cattle plagues, neither health nor disease of any 
Kind, neither good nor evil, come by His arbitrary voli- 
tion; all things in every form are determined by Him 


‘disease and death, harvests and blights, 


through the fixed and unaltered processes of nature. 
Obey the laws of nature, and conform with her con- 
ditions, then the enjoyment of good will be as certain 
as the rising of the sun to-morrow; violate her laws, 
and nothing will save you from evil, misery, and 
death. But now, you will say, if that be the case, 
where is the room for prayer, and what help can one 
derive from calling upon God? If we obey the laws 
of nature, shall we not get the good without prayer ? 
If we disobey, can prayer save us from the consequent 
evil? This is a vast subject, and needs a volume for 
its discussion instead of the end of a sermon. But let 
me indicate a few principles. In relation to things 
spirifual, our intercourse with God is direct and imme- 
diate. In that intercourse we obtain from Him imme- 
diate grace and help. The very act of prayer brings 
down upon the soul the fulness of the Divine blessing. 
We may put that point aside as being one upon which 
all are agreed. But now, witli regard to all else, the 
growth and condition of mind and body, health and life, 
sunshine 
and storm, and every imaginable kind of earthly 
events, we have seen that they are determined ac- 
cording to the established laws of nature. Prayer, 
therefore, cannot directly affect these things. It 
would be opposed to all I have proved, to suppose that 
God ever, in answer to prayer, saves a single life 
independently of His established order in nature. But, 
then, observe God has given to man the power, the 
liberty, of putting himself into conformity with the 
laws of nature, and so of securing the inevitable good, 
or of violating those laws, and so of bringing upon him- 
self the inevitable evil. Man is not moyed blindly in 
the orbit of law like the planets are; but his conformity 
or nonconformity is left to his own will. And, further, 
observe, in order that he fulfil the conditions of good, 
two processes are necessary—iirst, he must discern what 
the laws of nature are, and then he must haye the 
moral resolution to conform himself with them. Now, 
in order to this, perception, judgment, self-command, 
and other moral virtues, are necessary ; and the history 
of man shows that in proportion to the growth and 
power of his intelligence, thoughtfulness, virtue, and 
self-command, will be his conformity with the laws of 
nature, and so the enjoyment of every good. Here, 
then, it is I find the place for prayer. It does not move 
Godto grant one blessing excepting what is given through 
the operation of natural law; but it brings the soul into 
contact with God—the Spirit of God acts upon it with 
quickening, exalting, intensifying power. All the 
faculties of the mind thus become quickened, exalted, 
and intensified. The Spirit of God in prayer acts upon 
the whole mind as dynamical power; all its forces are 
invigorated; and then, with these quickened invigorated 
forces, i turns to inquire what God’s will is. With a 
clearer, a more exalted intelligence, it applies itself to 
the study of the conditions of existence the laws of 
nature have imposed, and thus grasps new and higher 
truth. With strengthened and purified will it then sets 
itself to do what thus it has learned. And thus by de- 
grees man obtains a more perfect mastery of nature ; 
the conditions of health, well-being, and life are more 
perfectly understood and fulfilled, and he rises to the 
enjoyment of a higher good. And all this is only ren- 
dering into other language what our sounder divines 
mean when they say prayer must be accompanied with 
the use of the means. Jor what are the means but 
those appointed processes through which a thing 
must be obtained—the fulfilment of the conditions 
upon which the result is achieved? The use of 
the means can signify nothing but obedience to the 
laws of nature. And so, again, what can be meant 
by the efficacy of the prayer of faith but of the prayer 
which leads one to search out and obey these laws? For 
what evidence have we that anything shall be received 
excepting through the course of nature? All experi- 
ence shows that we have none. And, recollect, expec- 
tation and trast which rest on no evidence or proof, 
are superstition and not faith. Well, then, clearly and 
to a demonstration, it appears to me that God governs 
us all, and conducts His providence through the 
operation of the established laws of nature—that life 
and death, health and disease, good and evil, all 
come through these—that by prayer we come into 
God’s presence, get our intellect exalted and quick- 
ened, and all our powers strengthened to search 
out and learn more fully what these laws of nature are, 
and then to conform with their conditions of good 
more closely—and so that prayer is efficacious not by 
moving God to violate His laws, but by strengthening 
ourselves to understand and obey them. And thus, you 
will feel I could not join in the call to humble ourselves 
on account of God’s judgment in these diseases affecting 
man and beast, and to pray Him to take them away. I 
take it they are not judgments on account of any reli- 
gious or moral wrong of which we have been guilty, but 
judgments for our neglect in studying and conforming 
ourselves with the great laws of health and well-being. 
And, consequently, what I want to pray for is, not that 
God would put forth His finger and miraculously stop 
the plague, for I am sure such a prayer would be breath 
spent in vain, but that He would give me, His feeble 
and ignorant child, and give all His children, grace to 
strengthen our understanding and our will, that we may 
more successfully study the processes of nature in order 
to learn the conditions of health, and then more fully 
conform ourselyes with those conditions.” 


It would require columns to analyse the foregoing, and 
fully to develop the sum total of its heresies ; but to the 
bulk of the readers of the British Standard it is unneces- 
sary. They will see at a glance that the views of Mr. 
Cranbrook run counter to all that they have hitherto 
been taught, and all that they have learnt from the 
Word of God, According to the system of that gentle- 
man every man is his own Bible, and the ancient book 
that has hitherto borne that name has been a bundle of 
ignorance, error, and superstition! The matter is one 
which seriously concerns the churches of the Congrega~ 
tional body thoughout Scotland; the purity of their doctrine 
is deeply involyed,and their theological character is in 
great jeopardy. The tenets of Mr. Cranbrook are but too 
much in harmony with the pride which reigns in the souls 
of unconverted men. They flatter vanity, and they fur- 
nish means of assault to those who desire them, The 
views of the five students who, a number of years back, 
were expelled from the Theological Institution in Glas- 
gow, were, in our opinion, much less objectionable, be~ 
cause much less fallacious, than the system of Mr, 
Cranbrook, which goes to shake the established creed of 
the evangelical churches to its centre. The Ewings, 
the Wardlaws, the Russells, the “Aikmans, the Watsons 
of the last generation would have given place by sub- 
jection to such views, no not for an hour! It remains 
to be seen whether their successors are less valiant for 
the truth than they were, and whether they will adopt 
means to put the churches upon their guard against the 
impending danger. 
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nation of opinion than ‘careful thought—partly be- 
yause it was easier to accept its guidance, partly be- 
sause it was itself, within limits, an argument which 
-eason might adopt as a guide to truth. An opinion 
vas not likely to be widespread without having some 
element of truth in it, for when thought was active 
it was improbable that a pure falsehood would make 
its way in the long run; and until some examina- 
tion of the amount of truth latent in a given 
opinion which was widely held should have been 
made, it seemed reasonable to hold that there was a 
great deal of truth in it, and that you could not go 
very far wrong in taking it for granted. It was, 
therefore, of moment to inquire what are the consi- 
derations which are generally appealed to as showing 
that Christianity is going down in the world, or is in 
a fair way to do so? And here he wished to say that 
by Christianity he did not mean merely the Church 
of England. This question was a broader and deeper 
one even than that of the future of the Church of 
England. It touched those ancient communions— 
the Greek or Hastern Church and the Church of 
Rome; it touched all the bodies of Protestant Dis- 
senters, who, agreeing with the Church in such cen- 
tral truths as the true Godhead and atoning work of 
Christ our Lord, disagreed as to the nature and 
effects of the Sacraments and the organisation and 
government of the kingdom of Christ. The ques- 
tion raised was not between Christians and Chris- 
tians, but between Christians and non-Christians ; 
and the day might come—it might not be so far dis- 
tant as recent events would seem to hint—when all 
who owned the blessed name of Christ would close 
their ranks and stand shoulder to shoulder, that they 
might meet the onset of forces which were in truth the 
opponents of us all. He then examined the grounds on 
which it was sometimes held that Christianity was on 
the decline. Look, men said, at. its political pros- 
pects. Wherever you turn your eyes Christianity is 
losing its old position as a great political force. The 
loss of the temporal power of the Pope in Italy and 
the recent measure of Church Disestablishment in 
Treland meant, it was said, at bottom, the same 
thing; they meant that Christianity was ceasing to 
be a great public force in the world as our fathers 
understood it; that not merely were the days when 
ecclesiastics like Wolsey or Richelieu governed the 
world passed for ever, but, much more than this, 
that the question for Christianity was likely at no 
distant time to be less a question of supremacy than 
of toleration. Nor was this all. The future of the 
Church, politically speaking, was even less pro- 
mising, so men said, than the present. ‘The future 
of Europe would belong, to all appearances, to an 
advanced Democracy—a Democracy bent upon break- 
ing altogether wlth the traditions of the past, and 
among them, not least, ‘with those institutions which 
embodied the] idea of a supernatural world? Again, 
men pointed to the intellectual prospects of the 
Church; physical science challenged, and _histo- 
vical criticism disputed, the accuracy of portions of 
the Bible narrative, and in presence of these at- 
_tacks, there were said to be no apologists such as 
the giants of an earlier generation—no Berkeley or 
Butler, no Pascal or Newton, no Charnock or Paley, 
had spoken to this generation ; and there were writers 
who urged that this was merely a symptom that the 
intellectual empire of the Church was going or gone, 
and that the sceptre of Thought had passed into the 
hands of her most active enemies. Lastly, it was 
asked if the life of professing Christians did not tell 
the same story, Did they live as if they believed 
Christianity to be true? But if Christianity was on 
the decline, what was to take its place in purifying, 
elevating, civilising human life? Whispers were 
heard of a philosophical Deism which would have 
extracted from Christianity the best side of its social 
ethics, and which would leave the rest to antiquaries. 
He could conceive an eclectic dream like this reign- 
ing in the brain of a man who spun out his theories 
without ever leaving his study; but no one who had 
ever come into contact, ever so little, with the warmth 
and directness, with the body and substance of popu- 
lar thought, with its impatience of the merely ab- 
stract, with its love of the concrete, the human, the 
approachable, with its imperious demand for some- 
thing that should open the heart as well as speak to 
the understanding, could doubt that a religious creed 
which was to reign as Christianity had reigned must 
be much more like Christianity than this philosophi- 
cal Deism. The threatened decline might, of course, 
be met by what had been called the invincible preju- 
dice of Christian faith, and, according to Burke, this 
ugly word “prejudice” had a good deal to say for itself. 
especially in religious matters. Aman might in- 
stinctively feel that he was right although he could 
not say why, and if he held on long enough to his 
creed he might find that what seemed to be an irra- 
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tional resistanck to light was really loyalty to felt, 
although unanalysed, reason. Every man would be 
anxious, however, as soon as might be, to exchange 


prejudice for reason, and to draw out into the light, 
and measure and impress on his own mind, and if it 


might be, on those of others, the latent considera- 


tions which had decided him to hold out against 
serious pressure. This could only be done by an 
appeal to history. 


In consulting history a man 
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particular controversy was by no means the horizon 
of the subject before them. The question of dis- 
establishment might have great practical and present 
importance ; but put its importance at the highest, 
and it was a mere disturbance in a teacup as con- 
trasted with the mighty storms which, to all ap- 
pearance, lay beyond it in the future. He was think- 
ing of a question which would remain before them 


| between the first century and the nineteenth; and, 


| fifty years ago. 


Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and other mem- 


if every Church in Europe were disestablished, 
of a question which cut deeper than any differ- 
enves which separated the members of the Church 
of England from the most political section of the 
Dissenters, and which all who owned the Christian 
name might have to face before European society 
assumed its final form. The great political pheno- 
menon of our day was the growth of a social demo- 
eracy in all the countries of Europe, which was 
highly organised, which had men of the highest 
ability really, if not confessedly, at its helm, which 
had definite objects and definite ideas of the best 
way to secure them, and which sat loosely to the 
Christian creed, or ostentatiously blasphemed it, 
Sooner or later, if was said, the Church of Christ, 
enfeebled by its divisions, enfeebled by a long and 
losing struggle with Governments for the posses- 
sion of shreds of ancient privilege, would have to 
reckon with this young and formidable antagonist ; 
and the question was asked, in a tone of triumph 
which could not be mistaken, “ What would the end 
be?” Now, here it seemed best to consider what 
the actual experiences of the Christian Church had 
been during her long and chequered history, for in 
this way they would best be able to see how far 
the threatened experience before her was really 
novel, and what—apart from the Christian’s faith 
in the power and presence of the living Christ— 
were the probabilities of the issue, Observing that 
the first three hundred years of the Christian Church 
were passed, speaking broadly, in a struggle, not for 
privilege, still less for supremacy, but for toleration 
and for the bare right to live, the lecturer went on 
to recount the history of the persecutions of the 
early Christians by the Jews and afterwards by the 
Pagans. The struggle with Paganism, which was 
the more serious, lasted until the Edict of Milan, 
AD. 813. It was usual to distinguish in this period 
ten separate persecutions. It was perhaps more ac-~ 
curate to observe three distinct periods, In the first 
of these the Christians were persecuted mainly by 
the people. A second period began with Marcus 
Aurelius (161-180), during which the Emperors in 
some cases, and the literary classes more frequently, 
stirred up or gratified the ignorant fanaticism of the 
Pagan populace. In the third period the Church 
had to encounter statesmen who persecuted, not to 
make favour with popular prejudices, still less to 


passed from what was called @ priori ground to the 
territory of experience. History was the hill from 
which a general and his staff watehed a battle, and 
on this hill a Christian must mount if he would esti- 
mate aright the prospects of struggling Christianity. 
It enabled him to survey the entire line of action 


when this power was gained, he at once learned to 
take less sanguine or less desponding views, as the 
case might be, of what was passing day by day before 
his eyes. The lecturer, in concluding, promised in 
succeeding lectures to face the questions which had 
been raised, at least within certain limits, and histo- 
rically it might be possible to show that there was 
much to be said in favour of an arrest of judg- 
ment as to the alleged impending decline of Chris- 
tianity, if they considered attentively the features of 
its past history. 


CANON LIDDON’S SECOND LECTURE, 
THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Canon Liddon delivered his second lecture on 
Dec. 12th. He said that the question, “Is Chris- 
tianity on the Decline?” had been answered in the 
affirmative, first of all, by those who insisted that of 
late years it had, lost ground with statesmen, with 
Governments, and with large spopular bodies, as a 
great public force. Certainly it was written about 
and, in this sense, recognised at the present day 
much more extensively than two generations ago, 
but less as a spiritual power whose claims are of ac- 
knowledged and of paramount importance, than as a 
subject open to a certain extent to general discussion. 
Within those walls they were almost irresistibly re- 
minded of scenes the disuse of which had been pointed 
to as showing that Christianity no longer reigned as of 
old in our national sympathies; that, at any rate, it did 
not receive that public homage which was given to it 
When, in the spring of 1789, George 
III. had recovered from his grievous malady, he 
determined to make a public acknowledgment of his 
thankfulness to God by attending public service in 
this cathedral. Accompanied by the Queen, the 


bers of the Royai Family, the King came to St. Paul’s 
through crowded streets on the 25th of April of that 
year; the two Houses of Parliament were in at- 
tendance, with the authorities of the City of London 


and leading members of the public services, and 
a sermon was preached by Dr. Porteus, then Bishop 
of London, the author of the well-known “ Evidences 
In 1797, after the naval victories 
of that year, St. Paul’s witnessed another Royal visit, 
to acknowledge in those victories a public and na- 
tional blessing; and in 1814, after the Peace, a third 
visit was made, in which the Prince Regent repre- 
There had been occasions since 
then when a great public acknowledgment of God’s 
mercy to us as a country in the cathedral church of 
London would have seemed to be natural in the 
representatives of the nation, unless it had been 
felt that national feeling would no longer have been 


of Christianity.” 


sented his father. 


represented. It was possible to attribute too much 
importance to such circumstances; but it was also 
possible to underrate them. They were parables 
which, being interpreted, revealed processes that were 
going forward in popular thought; they were straws 
which floated on the surface of the tide of public 
feeling; they were undeniably linked with tendencies 
which could not but engage thoughtful attention. 
He would not here dwell on the gradual ten- 
dency, observable throughout Europe in our day, 
to dissociate the Church from all connection 
with the State. While, as it appeared to him, no 
lover of his country could view the moral impoverish- 
ment of the very idea of government which must 
result from all public dissociation with religion with- 
out anxiety—while no member of the Church could 
fail to see that the crisis of disestablishment, if it 
ever came, must involve great spiritual distress and 
a {secularisation of that which, having been given 
to the work of God could not be taken from Him 
without national sin—if, in His providence, such an 
event should be in store for us, it might yet very pos- 
sibly be regarded by sincerely religious people, who 
were interested above everything else in the spiritual 
vigour and. growth of the kingdom of Christ, in oppo- 
site lights. Into that grave question he did not 
mean further to enter, because the horizon of this 


gratify any of.their own, but as a matter of what 
seemed to them to be high political duty. This 
period began with Decius (249), and ended with 
Constantine, whose Edict of Milan marked the 
definitive triumph of the Church over the at- 
tempts to exterminate her. The apostate Julian’s 
latter effort was an impotent anachronism; the 
historical sense of Christ’s promises of Presence 
and Victory was already apparent. As far as the 
Roman Empire was concerned the Christian’ Church 
had triumphed, but her political vicissitudes were by 
no means.at an end, Indeed, they had but begun; 
she (had only made experiment of one ‘variety, and 
that, in some respects, the easiest to meet, of political 
dangers. It was easier fora good man who saw his 
way to suffer than to act; he could make no mistake 
in suffering while it was a duty to suffer; he might 
very easily make mistakes in acting; he might act 
in more ways than one; he might act amiss. Anew 
form of danger arose to the Church of Christ from 
her having to deal, almost before she had made 
herself at home in the old Roman social structure, 
with the totally different one that superseded it. On 
the Euphrates, the Persians; on the Rhine and the 
Danube, Goths, Visigoths, Francs, Huns—savages 
from the forests of Germany, savages from the coasts 
of the Baltic, savages from the vast unexplored dis- 
tricts of Central Asia, came rolling on in resist- 


less hordes, westwards and southwards, one 
upon another. They changed the whole tex- 
ture and fabric of society. The remarkable 


point was that the Christian religion survived the 
social change—nay, profited by it. No one who had 
thought steadily upon the connection between reli- 
gion and {habit, and the connection between habit 
and the social structure in which, so to speak, it had 
been embedded from childhood, would mistake the 
significance of this fact. Who would have thought 
beforehand that the faith of the enervated subjects of 
‘Theodosius and Valentinian would becom the faith 
of the soldiers of Charlemagne and Alfred of Eng- 
land? At the present day we found that, whether 
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among the Red Indians of the West, or the gifted 
races who were our [fellow-subjects on the banks of 
the Ganges, a change of social habit, of the type and 
form of life, led to a renunciation of the creed of 
childhood. It might, or might not, lead to the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity, but the break-up of the an- 
cestral faith followed, almost as a matter of course. 
Now, if {this did not occur in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries of the Christian era, when the 
whole fibre of society in Western Europe was being 
essentially revolutionised, how were we to account 
for it, except by recognising in Christianity the 
power of a vital principle which rendered it 
superior to the vicissitudes of social incident, 
and which made it impossible for us to argue 
its decadence from participations of coming social 
or political changes? The second great poli- 
tical experience of the triumphant Church was a 
shock from without—a shock far greater than that 
of the barbarian invasion which had destroyed the 
Empire. None ever precipitated so terrible an in- 
strument of cruelty and degradation as was the pro- 
paganda of Islam upon a terrified world. The fol- 
lowers of Mahomed argued for the new creed not with 
logic, not with the persuasiveness of moral example, 
but with the scimitar. Early in the eighth century 
the Arabian armies had conquered almosi the whole 
of Asiatic and the whole of African Christendom, 
and the enemy threatened the extinction of Chris- 
tianity in Europe. Chivalry was at first a creation 
of the Church, defending itself against Mahome- 
danism: it only became aggressive in the Crusades 
at a later period. Between Charles Martel and the 
battle of Lepanto, or the victories of Sobieski, the 
Mahomedan name inspired a terror of which we could 
form no tolerable idea in days like these, when every 
turn in European politics suggested the destruction 
of the Empire of the Sultan. Lastly, Christianity 
had had to face a social and political break up 
within. It might be that the Christian Church in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries allied itself 
all too closely with absolutist Governments, as it was 
certain that she shared their unpopularity at the end 
of the eighteenth century. The French Revolution 
was an effort to reconstitute society apart¥from the 
influence of the Christian religion and Church. The 
vast experiment had issued in a constantly recurring 
series of revolutions and reactions—would that we 
could suppose that the tragedies of last May were to 
be their closing scene! But enough had occurred 
to show, not that feudalism was necessary and eter- 
nal, but that society must, in Europe at least, be 
Christian if it was to be secure. Enough had oc- 
curred to indicate the vital power of resistance— 
might he not say of invincible resistance—latent in 
Christianity, even when it was hampered, as it gene- 
rally was in France, with beliefs which were no part 
of the creed of primitive Christendom, The Church. 
had confidence in the future, as far as any political 
change was concerned, and good reasons for that 
confidence. 


DEAN STANLEY'S CHRISTMAS SERMON. 


On Christmas-day Dean Stanley preached at 
Westminster Abbey from the Gospel of the day, 
John i. 1-15. After some general remarks on the 
thoughts which Christmas suggested, he obseryed 
that there was a natural and inextinguishable desire 
to render to ourselves some account of the nature of 
God, that vast, mysterious, indefinite Being whose 
name was in all our mouths. What is His natnre? 
What is He like? Is He something altogether above 
and beyond our reason, our understanding, our affec- 
tions, or, if not, is there anything on which our 
reason and understanding and affections can repose? 
To answer that question is the task of the true 
theologian in the highest sense. TI propose this 
morning to fix our attention on the definition given 
of the divine nature by the Apostle—who, above all 
others, in early times, was called “ the Theologian” 
—not St. Peter, not St. Paul, but the author of the 
fourth Gospel, the Evangelist St.John. Let us ex- 
amine the outward form of St. John’s words. It is 
an instructive lesson in theological, indeed in all re- 
ligious and moral instruction. Every phrase, every 
idea which has any truth in it, is in itself, however it 
may have been used or abused, a good and perfect 
gift from the Father of light. ‘In the beginning 
was the Word.” Our English expression the 
“ Word,” and the Latin or French equivalents, are 
no doubt in themselves quite insufficient; but if 
rightly understood they are enough. What is meant 
18 not a single word, but language, speech, reason, 
or intelligence, communicating itself by spoken 
syllables, 


Every one knew what Janguago and speech were 
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between man and man. Without them all human 
sympathy, all mutual understanding would fail. Lan- 
guage or speech is the only sign and outward con- 
veyance of the unseen intelligence—it is the basis 
of human society, of human progress, of human civi- 
ligation. So itis in the intercourse of God with man. 
Tf God is to be known to man, there must be a com- 
munication, a representation of Himself, correspond- 
ing to that which language furnishes in the commu- 
nication between man and man. As from the silent 
countenance of a friend, before he begins to speak, 
we learn something of what he is likely to say, so 
from the silent countenance of God in the works of 
nature we learn already something of His character. 
There is neither speech nor language, but these voices 
—these mute voices so to speak—are heard among 
us. Something, too, we learn from the innermost 
instincts of our own hearts, bearing witness to the 
existence of One whom, not having seen or heard, 
we yet have a filial instinct to reverence as a Father. 
For the complete and full understanding of man we 
need that divine, inestimable gift of language. 
Speech, words are, more than any other actual thing, 
the expression, the likeness, the image of the unseen 
invisible mind. By the study of language the dead, 
forgotten past, even of the remotest ages, can be made 
to live again before our eyes. 

Such, then, was the meaning of this great theologi- 
cal expression. It was reason or wisdom, but reason 
communicating itself—wisdom revealing herself in 
thought and conversation, in argument and speech ; 
and such was the appropriate figure by which St, John 
had represented to us the revelation of the Divine to 
the human, the revelation by Christ of God. 

Reason, conjoined with language, is the means by 
which man discloses himself to man; so the histori- 
cal revelation of Christ discloses God to man. His 
life, his discourses, his character, his acts—these are 
the language, the speech in which, as it were word by 
word and letter by letter, we are enabled to interpret 
the essential attributes of that unknown, unseen, yet 
ever-present Mind and Spirit in whom we live and 
have our being. St. John tells us, and the history of 
mankind tells us no less, that the Divine Wisdom, 
which was from the beginning, was made flesh in 
Jesus of Nazareth. But the manifestation of Christ, 
the theology of St. John, does not end with this defi- 
nition. It is the excellence of the revelation of the 
Bible that, unlike many human systems, it explains, 
it unfolds the meaning of the doctrines which it an- 
nounces. ‘Too often it has been the practice of theo- 
logians to content themselves with repeating or proy- 
ing the correctness of a particular form, without tell- 
ing us what is the truth which it is intended to con- 
vey. It is something, no doubt, to know that a friend 
or a father has spoken; but for all practical purposes 
it is nothing unless we hear what he has spoken, or 
what are the thoughts expressed to us by his speech, 
Our most celebrated theologians do not tell us whe- 
ther the manifestation of God in Christ was of a 
Being good or bad, merciful or unmerciful, just or 
unjust. 

That was not the theology of the Bible, or of St. 
John the theologian. Properly speaking, it was not 
theology at all. Theology is the endeavour to give us 
a faithful notion of what God is, and what He expects 
us to be. Therefore, in order to know what is the 
sense and meaning of calling Christ the Word of 

God, we must ask what it is that this mind and cha- 
racter specially teaches us of the mind and character 
of God. It teaches us this, that whatever else God 
is, He is the perfection of human goodness and wis- 
dom, The doctrine of the Divine manifestation in 
Jesus Christ is that God is good. It is for us, then, 
to give Him our love, our worship, and our belief, 
We love Him, we trust in Him, for the same reason 
that we love and trust whatever we see of good or 
noble or true amongst ourselves. We worship Him 
because we believe that these qualities, which in us 
are found only in imperfect form, are found in Him 
in absolute and undivided completeness. Once at 
least He has spoken clearly—once at least in that 
one dispensation which all living men recognise to 
be the crowning event of the world’s history—once 
for all he has spoken to us by His son in language so 
clear as to admit of no dispute—once at least on this 
one vital point: that what we are most to value in 
God and what He most values in us is not power, or 
wealth, or external devotion, but goodness. Good- 
ness is the chief prevailing atmosphere of the life of 
Christ—goodness, not of any fantastic kind which 
we cannot understand, but real human goodness such 
as commends itself to our conscience, such as en- 
kindles sympathy within us. 

To say that Christ was the Word or Spirit of God 
was to say that goodness—moral human goodness— 
was the first idea we could form to ourselves of the 
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mind of God. The peculiarity of the theology of 
St. John, as of all true theology, is that it speaks of 
the being of God as chiefly and for all spiritual per- 
poses known to us through the moral and spiritual 
being of man. It has been the misfortune of a 
false theology to fix the attention on the unimportant 
parts and to leave the clear and important parts. 
But here, as elsewhere, the Evangelist is our best 
theologian, our best guide, “The Word,” he says— 
that is, the Divine Wisdom or reason communicating 
itself as in speech or language—‘‘was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” Grace 
comprises ell that we can imagine of graciousness, 
kindness, sympathy, condescension. It is the chief 
atmosphere of the goodness of Christ. There was 
no class of men from whom he turned aside—the 
alien, the outcast, the} heretic were his neighbours. 
He lived not only with the congenial, but with the 
uncongenial, His time, his gifts, his presence 
were at the command of the multitudes, who 
pressed upon him night and day, He had com- 
passion—that is, sympathy—upon them all, with 
all their various feelings, in all their various sta- 
tions. Dark and solitary, as was in one sense 
the course which he ran, yet his countenance, his 
converse, his appearance diffused joy and gladness 
wherever he came. 

These were the parts of that great life which the 
Apostle described in its fulness. And such as he 
was, such is God—God was indeed in him reconcil- 
ing the world to-Himself. We must not divide the 
one from the other: as Christ forgives, so God for- 
gives—as Christ is gracious, so God is gracious— 
Christ was always full of truth, and perfect sincerity, 
and usefulness pervaded all that he said or did. In 
conclusion Dean Stanley said—The Evangelist adds, 
“And of His fulness we have all received.” That is 
one direct consequence of such a revelation of God 
as has been disclosed to us—that it is capable of 
being carried on from age to age in the hearts of men. 
It has been an inestimable benefit that the life of 
Christ should have been so pourtrayed to us that we 
know what has been the Divine Word or'Speech that 
has been made flesh for us, It is one great feature of 
this Christian doctrine that we, in our imperfect na- 
ture, may and must receive it, and by receiving it we 
become, as another apostle said, partakers of the Di. 
vine nature. 

re , 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN AMERICA 


One of the Universalist papers is greatly pleased 
that Liberal Christianity is dead, or nearly so, among 
Unitarians. It says, “ Rarely do we find that phrase 
of evil because ambiguous import, which is made to 
mean anything, everything, or nothing, as shall 
prove expedient at the particular time and in the 
particular place, The thing has found a fitting 
sepulchre in the tomb of Brass, that characteristi- 
cally assumes to be Golden.” And more to the same 
effect. A few prominent Unitarians, having become 
absorbed in denominational plans and operations, 
have little to say about the ideas and principles 
which gave their body its intellectual and national 
importance, and consequently cease to trouble sec- 
tarians of other denominations with their advocacy 
of a generous, unsectarian, catholic Christianity, 


We leave the Unitarians and Universalists to settle 
their own controversies in their own way. Whether 
they contend or coalesce is a matter with which we 
have no special concern, save in so far as whatever 
relates to the progress of society and the welfare of 
mankind always interests us. Nor do we care to de- 
bate the question whether Unitarians have succeeded 
in stifling “Liberal Christianity” and organising 
themselves into a sect with definite dogmas and an 
accepted polity and a regularly constituted head. If 
matters have progressed so far in that communion it 
is new to us, and will be a surprise to many others. 
But we are hardly prepared to believe that “ Liberal 
Christianity” has collapsed. The Universalists may 
have expelled it from their compactly organised sect ; 
the Unitarians may have voted it down and politely 
bowed it out of doors; but the thing itself appears to 
us just as truly alive, important, influential, and in- 
spiring as ever. And it has the promise of a vast 
futare. 

The term“ Liberal Christianity” was first used 
by Channing and his associates, to express a broad, 
generous, spiritual view of the Christian religion. 
They looked upon that religion as something more 
than a mere set of doctrines or order of worship or 
system of church government; they saw it in some- 
thing entirely different from the dogmatic and ex- 
clusive schemes of divinity which generally obtained 
in their day. And they distinguished their more 
elastic, comprehensive, and spiritual interpretation 
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of three divisions, the first of which contains a trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testaments, with brief ex- 
planatory notes ; the second, Bible documents, giving 
critical and other dissertations on the books; the 
third, Bible history. The author’s object in under- 
taking so vast a work is worthy of all commendation. 
In his extended intercourse with cultivated men be- 
longing to all classes, he perceived the widening 
separation between scientific culture and the usual 
ecclesiastical way of handling the Bible. The conse- 
quences of such division filled his heart with fear. It 
did not escape his notice that many fine spirits had be- 
come gradually more estranged from the Scriptures in 
consequence of a mechanical theory of inspiration ex- 
tensively advocated in evangelical circles. Hence 
he felt the pressing necessity of bridging over the 
unnatural gulf between the scientific results of mo- 
dern criticism and the old assumptions piously held, 
by a mode of handling the Bible conformable both to 
the requirements of science and to those of devo- 
tion. He wished to show cultivated and thoughtful 
readers that thorough criticism, undertaken and pro- 
secuted with a single eye to truth, so far from under- 
mining the faith of Christians, tends rather to purify 
and strengthen it. Bunsen had great love for the 
Christian people of his native land. He studied 
their spiritual interests. He had more sympa- 
thy with them than the theological professors in 
German Universities have, who commonly pursue 
their studies without regard to the wants of the 
multitude, sometimes with a quiet disdain for them. 
The separation between the University and the 
Church is pretty wide in Germany. What academic 
scholars neglected was undertaken by a layman of 
influence, who longed to present to every intelligent 
man the sure results of scientific research into the’ 
Bible, in a way to satisfy all reasonable demands and 
reconcile him to the truth. His aimwas to unite en- 
lightened criticism with a rational and true piety, 
Those who had the pleasure of knowing Bunsen can 
easily picture the unwearied ardour and earnestness 
with which he threw himself into a task systemati- 
cally pondered and planned ; the buoyant hope that 
quickened his energies as he thought of bene- 
fiting his age and nation more effectually that 
he dreamed of doing by political measures, 
however wise or large. ‘hey can conceive of 
the grey-haired scholar toiling with the freshness of 
youth amid failing health and painful disease in the 
years 1858 and 1859; hoping almost jagainst hope 
that he should live to finish his comprehensive task ; 
occasionally oppressed with the foreboding of an un- 
timely death, yet still rallying all his remaining 
strength, and putting. forth efforts which none but 
those around him could properly estimate or admire, 
The lamp shone brightly to the last; and when it 
went out, good men in many lands mourned its ex- 
tinction ; believing that a heart thoroughly Christian 
beat within the bosom of the departed; that an en- 
lightened, liberal-minded statesman, who had shown 
@ rare integrity and simplicity of character under all 
circumstances,—a philosopher, a philologist, a theo- 
logian, one of extensive and varied scholarship— 
had sunk to rest after the battle of life he had fought 
so well, 


We do not think the plan laid down by the la- 
mented author the best for his purpose. It was pro- 
jected on too large a scale. Had it been confined to 
a good version of the original, and brief, pertinent 
notes explanatory of the meaning, the book might 
have fallen more extensively into the hands of the 
German people. The volumes occupied with the 
higher criticism, and that upon the kingdom of God 
and the life of our Saviour, might have been 
spared, as they are scarcely suited to the ap- 
prehension of ordinary readers. They will be 
read by scholars almost exclusively. Besides, it 
is doubtful if Bunsen’s strength lay in the higher 
criticism. It is true that he was subjective 
enough at times, and that his speculations are 
often ingenious ; that he made a diligent use of 
the works issued by recent scholars, especially 
those of Ewald; but he was somewhat fanciful 
and crotchety. His critical instinct was perpetually 
grasping at more than it could properly master. It 
moved more safely among things in the mass than 
in detail. He had not the fine critical tact and sa- 
gacity of De Wette; nor could he express his senti- 
ments with brevity and clearness. His genius was 
excursive—his philosophy ideal. He could not al- 
ways be kept within the sober limits of sound and 
accurate criticism. Examples corroborative of these 
remarks may be found in the chapters devoted to the 
Genesis-account of man’s creation and fall, of the 
patriarchs, and the flood, which exhibit much fan- 
ciful and useless speculation, ‘The author could 
not eyen make a proper separation of the Elo- 


histio and Jehovistio elements, and gives Gene-, 
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belongs to the Elohist, and verses 7-9 show the hand 
of the redactor in part. 
preted. Hence the value of the second diyision is 
moderate. Already, indeed, much of it is antiquated. 
The latest and best phase of Old Testament criticism 
is not represented in the “ Bibelwerk,” but must be 
got from other sources, such as Schrader’s “De 
Wette,” the best Introduction to the Old Testament 
beyond comparison. Perhaps some of the ablest pro- 
fessors in the German Universities had reason for 
saying that Bunsen should not have meddled with 
the higher criticism. Thus it was unfortunate that 
he caught at Grotius’s conjecture about Jeremiah 
being the man of sorrows described in the 53rd 
chapter of Isaiah; and that he failed to perceive the 
later origin of Elihu’s discourses in the book of Job. 

The chief value of the work centres in the new 
version, which is very good; and in the notes sub- 
joined, which are excellent in the Old Testament 
part, less so in the New, Bunsen was master of a 
good German style, and could select words highly 
appropriate to a popular version. 

Notwithstanding all the defects of the book, and 
the numerous places in which incorrect views are 
propounded, the scholar cannot dispense with it, and 
will always be glad to read what Bunsen said or 
sanctioned—a man who loved truth for its own sake, 
and pursued it steadily amid the opprobrium of 
heresy as well as the stigma of pantheism, The 
amount of information accumulated by himself and 
those who worked either with or after him in 
the same spirit is great. If it needs sifting none 
can wonder; for the topics touched upon admit of 
multifarious discussion, and will continue to be 
looked at in different aspects by different minds, In 
taking Bunsen for his guide, the scholar will have at 
least an enthusiastic one, who expresses his thoughts 
strongly; but he will not accompany his guide in 
many of his critical hypotheses, any more than in 
the philosophic mysticism which he poured out at 
times in language technical or untechnieal, from 
which it is hard to extract a distinct sense. Be it 
always remembered, however, that in projecting the 
present work Bansen sought not his own honour, but’ 
the edification of the people, over whose estrange- 
ment from the Christian faith his heart sighed 
and was sad. What practical results may 
flow from the circulation of the book in Ger- 
many can scarcely be calculated ; but it is fitted 
to be useful, though we cannot call it a success- 
ful attempt to bridge over the gulf still sepa- 
rating the highly-cultivated from the ecclesiastical 
orthodox—rationalistic critics from evangelical tra- 
ditionalists, Perhaps the thing is impracticable ; for 
a mediation-theology is usually distasteful to parties 
whose opinions about the Bible are widely divergent. 
The orthodox and heterodox hardly understand one 
another, and lack mutual charity; could they but be 
brought closer together, the Christian world might 
be better. Why should honest seekers after truth 
fail to recognise the goodness and truth belonging to 
very different thinkers ? 

THE ‘' RECORD” ON DR. VANCE SMITH’S WORK. 

Under the old familiar heading ‘‘ The West- 
minster Scandal,” the Record reviews Dr. G. 
Vance Smith’s. uew work on ‘The Popular The- 
ology.” The Record writes :— 

Although Mr. Vance Smith informs us that this 
work did not originate in his connection with the 
New Testament Revision Company, it affords fresh 
testimony to the enormity of what is known as 
“The Westminster Scandal.” The book affords 
abundant evidence, if any were wanting, of the 
shameful impropriety of dignitaries of the Church of 
England inviting to the Holy Communion one who 
publicly proclaims that, “ between Jesus as the Christ 
and Him who is the only true God, there is the same 
infinite distance as between the Divine Creator and 
every other created intelligence.’ 

We give Mr. Vance Smith credit for his plainness 
of speech, and no one can now mistake his clear re- 


as they are held not merely by the National Churches, 
but by the Nonconformists, whether Congregation- 
alist or Wesleyan, for whose narrow sectarianism he 
takes no pains to conceal his sovereign contempt. 
Tn short, Mr. Vance Smith denies the Deity of Christ 
and the Personality of the Holy Spirit. He is a 
Deist or Theist, although he may prefer the title of 
Unitarian. 

We should but weary our readers if we attempted 
to discuss at length the oft-repeated sophisms of Mr. 
Vance Smith, He calls himself.a Unitarian. Heis 
in fact a Socinian of the deepest dye. He denies the 
Deity of our Lord; he denies the Personality of the 


sis vii, 1-9 to the Jehovist; though the sixth verse 


Genesis vi. 1-8 is misinter- 


jection of all the fundamental truths of Christianity, | 


Holy Spirit ; he discards the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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He also rejects the Divine authority and inspiration 
of Holy Scripture, whilst he stigmatises the doctrine 
of the atonement by the blood of Jesus Christ as 
“barbarous,” Yet this is the man who has been in- 
vested by Convocation with the office of revising our 
Authorised Version of the Bible; and who was invited 
by Dean Stanley to join in the celebration of the 
Holy Communion in Westminster Abbey ! 

We have, however, towards the close of the vo- 
lume a key to the extraordinary conduct of Dean 
Stanley. The Dean’s objection to the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England is as conspicuous as 
his anxiety to abolish creeds, and throw open the 
doors of the existing Church to men of all creeds 
and denominations, so as to include Bishop Colenso 
and Mr. Voysey, as well as Mr. Bennet and Mr. 
Purchas, within the ample fold of the National Hs- 
tablishment. This is exactly the aim of Mr. Vance 
Smith. He dreads disestablishment as only likely to 
“make matters worse’ for liberal Unitarians. He 
thinks it would add “an additional sect of over- 
whelming influence to the numerous denominations 
already existing,” so that “the nation will be given 
over for an indefinite period to a sectarianism more 
intense than ever.” He therefore asks, “* Would not 
the better course be to open wide the doors of the 
existing Church, to abolish or greatly simplify the an- 
cient creeds and articles” . . . “thus in effect 
requiring no test of membership, except only profes- 
sion of allegiance” to Christ as head, it being under- 
stood that whether Christ is simply a creature or the 
Creator is to be an open question! Such is the man 
whom Dean Stanley delights to honour, and whom 
he invites to unite in celebrating the Holy Commu- 
nion, whilst he refuses to unite in the Nicene Creed, 
and rejects the truths which it symbolises. 


In a subsequent number of the fecord Dr. 
Smith writes in explanation :— 

In reference to the article in your number of the 
25th inst., will you allow me to state that your re- 
viewer, in his notice of “The Bible and Popular 
Theology,” has omitted a very material point. It is 
this,—namely, that although I certainly find myself 
unable to accept the prevailing orthodox theology, 
whether as held by the Church of England, or by 
the Independents and Wesleyans, this arises simply 
from my earnest desire to adhere to the theology of 
Christ and the apostles. Tread, and have read, their 
words with reverence and care, and I have sought to 
interpret them to the best of my poor ability. Your 
reviewer, instead of pointing out how much I differ 
from Church standards, ought surely to have shown 
me, if he can, that I am in error, when judged ac- 
cording to the standard of the New Testament rea- 
sonably interpreted. I should have thanked him if 
he had done so, for I do not profess to be infallible. 
I may be wrong in my conclusions, but I can do no 
other than I have done, if I am to follow my avowed 
principie of allegiance to Christ alone. And doing 
this, I must add, I feel that your reviewer has no 
more right to stand up and condemn me, than I have 
to condemn him; for “who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant ?”” 

Moreover, I am not what your reviewer terms me, 
a deist or,a theist ; and I protest against the imputa- 
tion, so far as the words are used in any opprobrious 
sense. I am a Christian, because I wish to accept 
and obey the words of Christ, in their true sense; 
and I acknowledge him as the “ beloved Son” of the 
Almighty Father. All human additions to his words, 
on the subjects of which your reviewer speaks, I 
strive to put from me, so far as I have understand- 
ing. Does not your reviewer approve of this, even 
though he may greatly differ from me in results? Lf 
not, will he tell me what else I ought to do, and 
what human teacher he would recommend in prefer- 
ence to Christ ? 

Nor do I acknowledge myself a Socinian, for the 
Socinians worshipped Jesus Christ; and this I do 
not, even because Christ himself said ‘‘ the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father,” and never, in 
any instance, tells us to worship himself, but the 
contrary. 


The following editorial note is appended to this 
letter :— 

We insert the letter of Mr. Vance Smith, although 
we do not think it requires an answer. The Deity of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is the foundation 
of Christianity, and rests on the testimony of God's 
Word written. We cannot, therefore, recognise as 
Christians those who refuse to worship Him, and 
deny His claim to be “equal with God.” We make 
no impeachment on the sincerity of Mr. Vance Smith, 
but we cannot allow that this is an open question. 
We can only pray that the darkness in which he 
wanders may be dispelled by the light of the Holy 
Spirit, whose office it is to testify to Christ as the co. 
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equal and co-eternal Son of God. If, however, he 
asks another proof of the equality and unity of Jesus 
Christ with the Father, let him turn to the 14th 
chapter of St. John, and hear His own words to the 
Apostle Philip, “He that hath seen Me bath seen 


the Father.” 


THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Christian World, in another of its liberal 
articles, which forma striking contrast to much 
of the narrow dogmatism reported in its columns 
of Religious Intelligence, writes :— 

The one sweeping exception which may be taken 
to the policy of the London Young Men’s Christian 
Association is, that it has represented too exclusively 
one section of the Christian community, the section 
which takes its stand absolutely and immovably on 
the Puritan theology, and turns from what is distine- 
tive in modern religious thought as tainted with in- 
fidelity. The main idea of these societies being 
that, in heart, in life, in moral sympathy, in social 
feeling, all who really love the Lord Jesus are fitted 
to be friends, it is obviously repugnant to their es- 
sential constitution that the members should be 
limited to one particular reading of the will of God 
as expressed in Scripture. 

There was a time when the London Young Men’s 
Christian Association could really claim to be in the 
van of religious thought in England, When Hugh 
Miller delivered upon its platform his celebrated lec- 
ture on the periods of creation, arguing that the six 
days of the Mosaic record, which could not possibly 
be six natural days, were immensely-protracted geo- 
logical epochs, he represented the science and the 
Christianity of England walking hand in hand. No 
man in Europe could despise Hugh Miller as a geo- 
logist, and the London Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, in listening to, and subsequently publishing, 
his lecture on Mosaic geology, not only admitted the 
principle that the Word and the Works of God are 
reciprocally illuminative, but presented to reli- 
gious inquirers in England the best interpre- 
tation which the science of the time could give of 
the Scriptural account of creation. Nor does it ad- 
mit of question that the interpretation given was 
not such as the Puritans had accepted, or as could 
be reconciled with the notions previously prevalent 
that the heavens and the earth had been created in 
six natural days, All this argued a courage and an 
intelligence on the part of the Association which 
went far to prove its title and its capacity to guide 
the religious thinking of young England. But when 
we proceed from the occasion of Hugh Miller’s lec- 
ture to that delivered from the same platform, and 
under the auspices of the same association, by Pro- 
fessor Owen, we find that we are in an altered 
state of affairs, Professor Owen’s lecture on the 
manifestations of divine power in the world was 
one of the noblest ever delivered, No man ac. 
quainted with the intellectual movements of the 
age, and the immense strides recently made by ma- 
terialism and atheism, could hesitate for a mo- 
ment to pronounce it a contribution to the Christian 
side in the great controversy between belief and un- 
belief. But certain facts, sure as mathematics, 
which the lecturer embodied, relating to the natural 
history of the serpent, and to the existence of pain 
and death on our globe during millions of years be- 
fore the human race came into existence, gave alarm 
and offence to some of the chief patrons of the As- 
sociation, Mr. Shipton exerted himself with no 
small courage in defence of Professor Owen, but 
his efforts were fruitless, Lord Shaftesbury 
delivered the verdict of the patron powers upon 
the lecture at the meeting which concluded the 
lecture session. We have always looked upon 
that speech of his lordship’s as a landmark of 
fatal significance in the career of the Asso- 
ciation. *He did not say, as he assuredly ought 
to have said, that the question of questions was 
simply whether Professor Owen had spoken the 
truth or had not spoken the truth. If he had 
spoken the truth, then his declaration must be 
in harmony with the whole body of Divine truth; 
if he had not spoken the truth, then he ought 
to be refuted: either way, the essential point 
to be determined was whether his statements were 
true or false. Far from this was Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s deliverance of opinion on the occasion, He 
shilly-shallied, evaded the essential question, and, 
on the whole, turned the cold shoulder upon Pro- 
fessor Owen. And this miserable—this most sinful 
and unscriptural—vacillation between truth and false- 
hood was accepted as the policy of the Association. 
Since then, while doing, we trust and believe, much 
good through the personal piety of its members, it 
has. gradually passed out of the sphere of living 
inteligetual influences, Its platform has been one 
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among maby for the declamation of pious tracts. It 
does not encounter the infidel forces which run riot 
in society, afraid to call to its aid the men who could 
really grapple with those forces, and finding that the 
rusty weapons of Puritan dogma have really no power 
against these modern foes. This result we unaf- 
fectly deplore. Nor can we see any ground of hope 
that the Association will regain its position of in- 
fluence unless it harks back upon its old policy, 
shakes off drowsy goodyism, discusses all questions 
with holy boldness, and never hesitates to declare 
that alJ truth is Divine, We believe that, were this 
its spirit and policy, it might still prosper, and might 
be an auxiliary of inestimable importance to the cause 
of Christ in England, although nine-tenths of its pre- 
sent supporters withdrew their subscriptions, 


THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF INDIA. 

The Spectator refers to the deep mental un- 
rest in India which is every day developing new 
efforts, now for the purification of morals, again 
for the reform of society, and often for the revival 
of the theology older than the Purans :— 

The two classes who are most interested, or alone 
interested, in the matter have made up their minds, 
as Anglo-Indians invariably do upon all points, and 
are not willing to reconsider or even to discuss such 
satisfactory conclusions. One-half of them, those 
who believe in and support the missionaries of all 
denominations, are convinced that “the Hindoos,” 
in which term they include all the races, creeds, and 
languages not strictly Mohammedan existing upon 
the Continent, will ultimately change their faith for 
some form of Christianity—which may not, it is 
true, be exactly orthodox, but is sure not to be Ca- 
tholic, Catholicism sanctioning reverence for images, 
which to men who have just abandoned idolatry acts 
as a deterrent; and sure not to be Unitarian, the 
Hindoo mind having been trained for ages to accept 
the notion of the Avatar or Incarnation as one which 
must commend itself to all who believe in God. 
These people, when unusually fair and well-instructed, 
admit the probability that Hindoos may immediately 
become Deists or even Atheists, or, and more probably, 
heretics of the Sabellian type, Swedenborgians, as it 
were, holding that the very God descended on earth 
to act a part necessary for the spiritual instruction of 
mankind; but they all think that will be an interme- 
diate and short-lived phase of thought, the Hindoo 
mind being essentially positive, and attracted only 
by creeds which bave been accepted by large masses 
of men, The other half, those who regard India 
from the philanthropic point of view, who welcome 
Hindoo visitors, and sympathise with every Hindoo 
movement which appears to tend towards the accept- 
ance of Western civilisation, thinks the ultimate out- 
come of the churning of the seas will be the adop- 
tion throughout India of a more or less philosophic 
Deism or Theism,—a creed very simple, very vague, 
and exceedingly sweet and benevolent, the creed to 
which Keshub Chunder Sen, whom they regard al- 
most as an apostle, appears to be devoted. They 
treat the notion that orthodox Christianity or even 
Catholic Christianity may ultimately prevail in India 
with a gentle and tolerant scorn, as of men who 
know better than you the secret thoughts of their 
protégés; but grow fierce if any one suggests that 
there are creeds which are bidding heavily for Hindoo 
support against both Theism and Christianity, which 
have certainly some attraction for the native mind, 
and which may ultimately and for many generations 
to come completely win the game. 


The Spectator thinks it just possible that the 
masses of India—nearly a fifth of the human race 
—may take a different road, and that this genera- 
tion may witness the most tremendous triumph 


Mohammedanism ever achieved :— 
Mohammedanism, according to the latest official 
returns, counts thirty millions of adherents, of whom 
five-sixths at least must be converts or the descend- 
ants of converts, the immigration from beyond the 
Passes never having exceeded a few hundred thou- 
sand men; and in Eastern Bengal and many dis- 
tricts of Madras the creed is daily receiving the ac- 
cession of entire villages, But there are causes not 
at work which may make the movement unexpectedly 
rapid. With the dislike of the priesthood has come 
a disrespect for the doctrines they have taught, for 
their childish cosmogony, for their atrocious tyranny 
in the use of their power of excommunication, and 
even for the subtle philosophy which, more perhaps 
than the native penchant for traditionary order, has 
for ages protected Hindooism. It is, therefore, on 
minds prepared to welcome change, if only it will 
leave them Asiatics, and not make them inferior Eu- 
ropeans, that the teaching of the Missionaries of the 
Mohammedan revival now begins to fall. We at 
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least feel no security that, as in Western China, so 
in India, Mohammedanism may not within the cen- 
tury swallow up the whole population, for, the move- 
ment once become rapid, the people will accept the 
change as they did in Mysore, by villages and dis. 
tricts all at once. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS, 


The Spectator, reviewing the Rey. T. R. Birks’s 
Commentary on Isaiah, describes it as ‘* not with- 
out learning, but it is the learning of a man who 
does not write or think with accuracy, and who 
clothes his inaccuracy in homiletic phraseology.” 
The reviewer then speaks of the Hebrew pro- 
phets :— 

We had hoped-=till the volume before us dispelled 
the illusion—that the investigations of all our best 
critics and commentators, orthodox as well as ra- 
tionalist, had finally established the fact that the 
Hebrew prophets were an order of political and so- 
cial reformers and preachers, standing in some such 
relation to their own nation and times as Wycliff, 
Luther, Savonarola, or Latimer did to theirs, and 
not pious and holy soothsayers and magicians to 
whom God had really given the preternatural powers 
which other soothsayers and magicians only pre- 
tended to. For certainly such an understanding of 
what the prophets were, as they actually stood there, 
in flesh and blood, is the first step towards un- 
derstanding this question of the authorship of the 
prophecies of Isaiah. We must examine the his- 
tory and the literature which make up the existing 
records of what prophets and prophecies were, by 
the same scientific methods as we should apply to 
like inquiries into the books of Greece or Rome. If 
there be a difference, as we undoubtingly believe there 
is between the books of the Hebrews and of all other 
nations, that difference will be ascertained by exa- 
mining them by the same, not by different, methods. 
Andif the characteristios of these, the great teachers 
and leaders of the Hebrew nation, be investigated 
and ascertained by the same method as we use in 
learning to understand a Solon, a Socrates, a De- 


mosthenes, or a Cicero, then, and only then, will the 
differences, whatever they really were, become com- 
pletely apparent. But then we must make our analysis — 
exhaustive, we must not assume that the prophet ex- 
actly corresponded to the orator, or philosopher, or 
preacher, of some other nation and age, and exclude 
from further consideration all that does not corre- 
spond. We must endeavour to realise that he was a 
man of like nature with ourselves, and possessing no 
faculty or feature that was not properly human; but 
we must realise him as he was ¢hen and there, and not 
as he would be in Germany or in England in the nine- 
teenth century. And then comes the question, could 
this prophet, this Isaiah in the days of Hezekiah, 
being what he was, have uttered the later pro- 
phecies which have come down to us under his 
name, The insight of Shakespeare into the springs 
of character and action in men and women, the in- 
sight of Descartes or Newton into the laws of the 
material universe, the instinct by which Mozart from 
his infancy could discern the laws of harmony in 
music, exist in ordinary men in only the most rudi- 
mentary degree; yet we believe that all these their 
special gifts and powers were properly human, and 
not magical, and are to be tested and judged of by 
the laws of our common humanity. And so there is 
abundant evidence that the Hebrew prophet was in- 
spired with a power of political and social foresigl.t 
such as has not been found elsewhere in the same de- 
gree, and which we yet feel was truly human, though 
truly divine; and then the question is whether this 
power of foresight, such as we see it to have been, could 
have enabled Isaiah to have written those prophecies, 
We are inclined to think that when the whole subject 
has been sifted to the bottom, it will be found that 
the difficulties of holding that they could have been 
so written are not so great as those involved in the 
contrary supposition, though it be that of the greatest 
German scholars. The real crux is the name of 
Cyrus, but for which we think the other difficulties 
would lose much of the weight which it lends them 
in giving a contemporary tone to passages that might 
otherwise bear another interpretation. The sugges- 
tion of Hensler, adopted by Hengstenburg, Havernick, 
Plumptre, and others, that Cyrus is not a proper name, 
but the hereditary title of the Persian kings, is more 
ingenious than conclusive; and that of Mdller, that 
the word Coresh is not Cyrus at all, but is written by 
metathesis for Cosher, the Upright, the Righteous, 
and so means the same as the “ servant of God” in 
the context, is objected to by Hebrew scholars. 
Perhaps a better supposition is that there was a re- 
cension of the original text, made in the time of the 
captivity, to adapt the old prophecy of Isaiah to the 
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needs of the present times, and render it at once 
more intelligible and more useful as a book of practi- 
cal devotion and consolation. But whatever be the 
true solution, the extravagance of the orthodox de- 
fence ought not to blind us to the weakness of the 
rationalist attack, which latter always reminds us of 
Charles Lamb’s account of the Chinese method of 
roasting the pig by burning down the house. 
TRADITIONAL BELIEF. : 

We read in the Saturday Review that possibly they 
are to be envied who pass through life without feel- 
ing a single misgiving as to the truth of the creed 
which they have professed from their childhood. The 
uninterrupted acquiescence of such men in a tradi- 
tional belief may carry with it a real satisfaction, 
and they may perhaps legitimately regard any state 
of mind antagonistic to their own as the greatest ca- 
lamity which can befall any son of Adam. But, in 
point of fact, with many persons this traditional be- 
lief has, in the intellectual and religious conflicts of 
the present and the last generations, undergone such 
rude shocks and buffetings as to become, like the Old 
Law before the promulgation of the Gospel, a feeble 
thing ready to vanish away. In all such cases there 
are two questions which call for an answer—the one 
relating tothe cause which has produced such re- 
sults, the other to the mode in which such persons 
are to be dealt with. 

The minds which have been led to question the 
traditional theology of the several Churches of Chris- 
tendom fall into two classes. It is quite possible for 
men to lose themselves almost at starting in abstruse 
considerations of the origin of life, death, and evil, 
of eternity and annihilation, of the nature of mind 
and soul, and of the theory which regards mind and 
soul as the mere result of certain mechanical forces 
exercised in the body; and thus to find that they 
really have no fixed belief about anything, that they 
have no ground for supposing that they know any- 
thing about themselves or about Him who made them. 
In short, the train of philosophical meditation has 
rendered the whole traditional creed of Christendom, 
in their eyes, utterly untrustworthy. ‘Thus for these 
men the fabric of authority is shattered; but the 
same result may possibly be reached in the case of 
-men who have never thought of testing the doctrines 

of the Church by the arbitrary canons of particular 
schools. Instead of exercising themselves in great 
matters which may be too hard for them, they have 
sought simply to ascertain whether the basis on which 
Christianity is supposed to rest be a basis of facts or 
not—these facts being regarded as historical, z.¢. as 
incidents which are capable of verification. Pro- 
bably the number of those thinkers is legion who 
have started simply in the spirit of the historian— 
the spirit which is determined that at all costs it will 
not tamper with facts, or misrepresent them, or assert 
an agreement when they have no good grounds for 
saying that such an agreement exists. Such men 
may feel, as they study carefully the books of the 
New Testament, that they cannot accept the so-called 
reconciliations which are current on the accounts 
given of St. Paul’s life after his conversion in his 
Epistle to the Galatians as compared with the narra- 
tive of the Acts, or of the profound secrecy in which 
the Messiahship is preserved in the Synoptic Gospels 
as contrasted with the publicity given to it throughout 
the whole ministry in the fourth Gospel. It is un- 
necessary to multiply instances, when the purpose 
for which they are cited is simply to show that such 
minds are led, from the appearances of inconsistency 
or contradiction in the narratives, to suspect that 
these narratives are not generally trustworthy; and 
further to infer that, if this untrustworthiness is 
found in the accounts given of matters involving in 
themselves no unlikelihood either way, then they 
must be still less trustworthy in their accounts of 
events which in themselves would be pronounced un- 
likely, and which are confessedly extraordinary or 
miraculous, At once, then, a mist of uncertainty is 
thrown over the cardinal facts of Christianity; the 
inquiry passes from the province of historical criti- 
cism into the regions of theology, and the man who 
at first thought of nothing more than of confirming 
incidents or narratives in the New Testament by the 
evidence of other literature may find himself on the 
brink of a gulf in which he may lose all his faith, 
and begin to doubt whether there be any real justifi- 
cation for his belief in a Divine Law and of our re- 
sponsibility to that law. ; 


Tue Birmingham Pulpit, a new weekly periodical, 
containing sermons by leading Nonconformist minis- 
ters of that town, commences its last number with an 
excellent Sermon by the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, minis- 
ter of the Church of the Messiah, entitled “ Dialogues 
of Christ,” followed by two sermons by orthodox di- 
vines. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN EYVI- 
DENCES. 


The Contemporary Review for this month con- 


tains a fine article by the Rev. John Hunt, sug- 
gested by the recent lectures of the ‘* Christian 
Evidence Society,” and the Rey. F. W. Farrar’s 
‘¢ Hulsean Lectures.” 
most striking portions of the article :— 


We transcribe some of the 


THE CRISIS OF UNBELIEF. 
It must be some satisfaction to right-thinking 


Christians, as well as to unbelievers, that Christian 
apologists begin to respect sincere scruples, and to 
sympathise with men who are troubled with doubts. 
The modern unbeliever must be thankful that he is 
no longer represented by Bolingbroke or Paine, and 
Christians may be equally thankful that the defence 
of Christianity is delivered from the ferocity of the 
Bentleys and the Warburtons. In reading old books 
on evidences itis painful to find that in order to 
achieve a victory over an unbeliever it was often ne- 
cessary to charge him with some immorality, to im- 
pute some bad motive for his unbelief, to misrepre- 
sent his meaning, and then to belabour him as one 
of the forlorn children of Belial. 
the spirit of past times, and was quite in agreement 
with the love which militant Christians then showed 
to each other. 
George’s Hall contrasts favourably with this spirit. 
It shows that if Christianity does not develop, Chris- 
tians do; that if the “faith once delivered to the 
saints ” be always the same, its defenders at least make 
progress in Christian virtues. 


Of course this was 


The spirit of the lecttrers at St. 


It is not to be denied that at the present time we 


are in the midst of a great religious crisis. The edu- 
cated classes, it is said, are renouncing Christianity. 
Reports concerning the universities represent scep- 
ticism as widely spread among the students. The 
highest intellects are no longer at the service of re- 
ligion, and even the clergy themselves are said to be 
making shipwreck of faith. Some allowance must, 
indeed, be made for the exaggerations to which reli- 
gious people are specially prone; but it is certain that 
the faith which served our fathers will not, at least 
in the same form, serve our children. During the 


last ten years we have been compelled to give up 
positions which we once thought were the strongholds 
of Christianity. We have entered on a new era, and 
all men are musing in their hearts) what the end is 
to be. The subject of man’s faith in God and his 
hopes for the future has been reopened, It is our 
duty to face it honestly, to make our enquiries, if we 
can, without passion or prejudice, and not suffer it 
to rest until, so far as in us lies, we have settled it 
once and for ever. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

The first supposed enemy of religion is physical 
science. When Lord Bacon propounded his method 
of induction he was careful to say that it was not to 
be applied in religion. Natural knowledge only was 
to be derived from nature, Articles of faith were to 
be learned from the Scriptures. Spinoza made the 
same distinction, limiting the use of reason in Scrip- 
ture to determining the meaning of Scripture, When 
the Royal Society was established it was opposed by 
Bishop Gunning, Bishop Barlow, and some other 
scholastic theologians, from a fear that the study of 
nature would be prejudicial to revelation. Bishop 
Sprat, the historian and vindicator of the Society, 
said that their fears were vain. The domain of na- 
ture was entirely distinct from that of revelation. 
Science and revelation, he said, must agree to a di- 
yorce. He added, that if the study of nature was to 
imperil the faith of Christians, that study must be 
abandoned. The theologians who opposed the Royal 
Society were right from their stand-point. The study 
of nature cannot be without an influence on our in- 
terpretation of revelation. If the study of nature 
reveals facts not in accordance with the Bible records, 
the question is immediately raised in what sense the 
Bible records are to be understood, There was, how- 
ever, wisdom in Bishop Sprat’s proposal for at least 
a temporary divorce. The student of nature must be 
free, As a mere physical student, he has nothing to 
do with the physical science of the Bible, He has 
nothing to do, as Bacon justly said, even with final 
causes. He has not to inquire for what end anything 
exists, but simply how it exists. It is true that no 
well-developed mind can stop here. But when a man 
comes to the Bible or to teleogy he becomes a theo- 
logian, and ceases to be a mere student of nature. 
Every man, however, has his choice whether he shall 
merely collect facts, or if he shall also reason from 
his facts. 


MIRACLES AND THE EVIDENCES, 


Christianity was established by miracles. There 
is a multitude of ideas connected with miracles, which 
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it is necessary to keep very clearly and very distinotly 
apart from each other. We seem at last to have 
come to a tolerably unanimous agreement as to what 
a miracle means. It is something out of the observed 
course of nature—a “ wonder” or “sign,” but not, 
therefore, out of ¢he order of nature. Miracles, Dr. 
Stoughton says, “are not ‘spoken of as ‘ violations ’ 
of law, or as ‘suspensions’ of law, or as ‘ contradic- 
tions’ of law.” They are not, then, impossible, as 
Spinoza and Baden Powell are supposed to have 
taught. A word by the way for Spinoza. Mr, Farrar 
has settled him in a note by a quotation from Mr. 
Mozley. The quotation is: “ The existence of God 
assumed, the law of the Divine nature is as much a 
law of nature as the law which it suspends.” Mr. 
Farrar’s comment js: “This is a complete answer to 
the objection of Spinoza.” The answer was not only 
suggested by Bishop Butler, but it is really Spinoza’s 
own explanation of miracles. He does not deny the 
miracles of the Bible. He only maintains that they 
were within the predetermined order of nature. 
They were always wrought by natural means, 
The locusts were brought by an east wind. 
The Red Sea was dried up by a west wind. 
There is always, he says, something more in a 
miracle than the absolute command of God. There 
is always the use of a natural cause. He admits that 
in the Bible miracles the cause is not always given, 
because they are, as he says, “expressed in such 
words and phrases as are most likely to stir men up 
to devotion.” These words are almost repeated by 
Dr. Stoughton, who evidently did not know that he 
was only following “ the holy but repudiated Spinoza.” 
The scheme of Bible interpretation which Spinoza 
advocated was, that we should regard Biblical language 
and ideas as! corresponding to the capacities of the 

people at the time when the different books were 

written. Many things supposed to be miracles were 
not really miracles; yet Spinoza admits that God, for 
the purposes of revelation, worked miraculously— 
that is, in the way of wonders or signs. For instance, 
God spoke to Moses in a real voice when He delivered 
the ten commandments. To suppose the contrary, 
Spinoza says, is to wrest the Scriptures. He cannot, 
of course, believe that God “ has the shape of a man, 
and speaks witha human voice,” But the Israelites 
did hear a voice, which may have been created for 
the purpose of uttering the law on that occasion. 
When he can find the natural cause he gives it; but, 
unlike Eichorn and Paulus, he does not propose an ex- 
planation of all Bible miracles. A physical explana- 
nation would be interesting to the student of natural 
science. But the religious element in a miracle is 

higher and more significant than the physical. Dr. 

Stoughton intimates, in accordance with popular be- 
lief, that Spinoza denies the transcendence of Deity. 

It is the peculiar characteristic of Spinoza’s system 

that it maintains pre-eminently the immanence of 
God in nature. Spinoza does not speak of God tran- 

scending nature: but, by another distinction, he 

teaches all that this transcendence can mean. “ Na~ 

tura naturans ” is the conscience, intelligent, creative 

Deity, and “natura naturata ” is that which is formed. 

It is, of course, easy to put a heterodox meaning on 

the system of any original thinker, but Christian 

prudence, as well as Christian charity, require us to 

give his words the best interpretation which they can 

fairly claim. 

But this very uncertainty of the physical signifi- 
cance of a miracle affects the value of miracles con- 
sidered as evidence. Tnquiring men, who had learned 
to see God in the observed order of nature, were slow 
in admitting the miraculous. False miracles were 
common, and discrimination was required to dis- 
tinguish the true from the false. To those who be- 
lieve that miracles have now ceased, there is 
considerable difficulty in believing that there ever 
were any miracles, Roman Catholics believe 
that miracles still continue. Our old apologists, 
such as Bishop Parker and Daniel Whitby, 
believed that for centuries after Christ miracles were 
wrought in the Christian Church. Richard Baxter 
found the manna in the wilderness credible, for when 
he was minister of Bridgenorth there was a shower 
of manna on the church and the parsonage. Even 
the Thames had not then got into regular habits, for 
on November 2, 1660, it had three tides in twelve 
hours, Such miracles do not occur in our day. We 
therefore doubt if those recorded by Baxter were 
genuine, and we have at least a difficulty in believing 
the miracles in the Bible simply as miracles. 

With the apologists of Baxter’s time—as, for in- 
stance, Archbishops Tillotson and Sharp—the great 
miracle question was to show how the miracles 
wrought in old times were evidences to us. We did 
not see them, and we only have testimony that they 
were really miracles. The apologists showed that 
the testimony was good; that is, quite as good as we 
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have for any other matters of history; and this, 
they said, was enough. Sbarp even turned the argu- 
ment, from the want of miracles now, to the confir- 
mation of those recorded in the Bible. It was, he 
said, the order of Providence to work by settled and 
vatural causes, the Deity only interfering when a ne- 
cessity emerged. This was said in a sermon on the 
words, “If they believe not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded if one rose from the 
dead ’—a text which evidently does not give even to 
immediate miracles the highest place as evidence, 
Hume’s argument, that itis more likely the testimony 
should be false than the miracles true, had a deep 
meaning. It was, however, sufficiently answered by 
the consideration that there were circumstances which 
made miracles probable. But we cannot in any case 
get beyond the position that miracles are credible. 
We receive Christianity, and therefore we receive the 
miracles, but they really are in the way of faith, and 
cannot, by any possible alchemy, be made evidences 
of the truth of Christianity to the men of this gene- 
ration. Mr. Farrar’s reasoning is excellent, and so 
are somt of Dr. Stoughton’s arguments; but they 
never reach beyond the mere credibility of the mira- 
culous. The miracles of the Bible are probably 
true, but they cannot themselves be converted into 
proofs. 
CHANGE AND TRANSITION. 

Tt is certain, as we have already said, that we are 
on the eve of a great change as to the meaning of 
Christianity. Dogmas which once were to us the 
expression of absolute truth, are slowly but surely 
evanishing before our eyes. We can no longer re- 
gard Christianity as embracing all truth, or as mark- 
ing the confines of revelation. God, who has been 
shown to be immanent in nature, is immanent also 
in the mind of man. 
distinction between what God teaches and what we 
learn by means of our faculties, for all our knowledge 
must in some sense be co-ordinated under revelation. 
God gave us our faculties, and what we learn by them 
we learn from Him. It is not without a struggle that 
we relinquish old beliefs. We feel as the poet did 
when he says :— 

“‘T remember, I remember, 
The fir trees dark and high ; 
Tused to think their slender tops 
Did reach unto the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 
Yet the new faith may be deeper than the old, and 
not to put aside the beliefs of childhood may be the 
greatest unbelief. We crave a point where we can 
stand and say with certainty that now we know. But 
no such point is given us. In every case we are 
thrown finally on faith, It may bein a Church in- 
fallibly teaching us, or a Bible that speaks of the faith 
of those who have gone before, or in all-pervading 
Spirit, slowly rearing the fabric of creation, bringing 
it to perfection in the roll of ages, developing Him- 
self in a mysterious way in nature and in the human 
soul, Our life is a walk of faith, We should see it 
precisely as it is, Weshould not say there is light 
where there is only darkness. We should not tell 
lies for God or invent evidences where there are none. 
This is following our own way, and not submitting 
to God’s way. It is true, as one of these lecturers 
says, that Christianity is not worn out, but it is also 
true that it gasps for freedom. We have made our 
narrow reasonings the laws and the limits for other 
men’s faith, and God is saying, “ Who hath required 
this at your hands?” 


A Portrait or Dr. CHannine, which the Liberal 
Christian describes as very satisfactory to his friends, 
and invaluable to those who would preserve the me- 
mory of his face, has lately been published. It is 
a photograph by Hawes, of Boston, in the highest 
style of the art, from the wonderful painting by 
Gambadella’ The preparation of the negative has 
been made under the direction of Dr. Channing’s 
son, who has taken special interest in this filial 
duty, There are three sizes of this picture, by far 
the best likeness ever taken of Dr. Channing, We 
hope that copies will be forwarded to the offices of 
our Unitarian Association, 178, Strand. 

THe tare Mr. Grorn.—A bust of this celebrated 
historian is to be placed in Poet's Corner, Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The commission has been entrusted to 
Mr, Charles Bacon, the well-known sculptor, whose 
statue of the Prince Consort has just been com- 
pleted. The model of the Grote memorial is finished, 
and is pronounced by Mrs. Grote, Lady Eastlake, 


We can no longer make the! 
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therein as a sinner before men. ; 
There can be no such thing as combination for 


FREEDOM IN THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. religious worship, unless in seeking unity and reli- 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—If you will give me space I will venture to 
point out that the criticisms upon the lay members 
of the Established Church that have appeared in 
your columns ‘apply in spirit and principle at all 
events (which is the essential part of the matter) 
With equal force to the conformity of members of 
any religious body, who frequently hearing anything 
they disapprove of from the minister on whom they 
attend, or disagreeing with the doctrine or spirit of 
some of the hymns, or finding something exhibited 
in the minister himself in the pulpit that is instine- 

ively repugnant or does not fitly appeal to their 
moral and religious sense, satisfy themselves by clos- 
ng their book, or inwardly dissenting merely from 
the letter or spirit of what they see and hear, 
and moreover continue their attendance as before. 
For whatever constituted authority for adminis- 
trative purposes or printed form may say, there 
is practically by common consent and practice no 
other test of membership or subscription preventing 
the regular attendance of any laymen at the services 
of the Church of England than there is at any Dis- 
senting chapel in the kingdom, If any such test (so 
called) appears to exist it was (like the Liturgy ) in 
its “ original sense,” intended to be a centre of unity 
and attraction, round which men might drop private 
differences to join in public worship, and not as a 
dividing or excluding element in any greater degree 
than a Baptist or Unitarian might reasonably expect 
that a person who wished privately to preach, practise, 
and believe Mormonism, pur et simple; would remain 
outside their particular community. 

There are in my experience, and I doubt not in 
that of most other observers, many conforming mem- 
bers of the Established Church (so many as to 
amount to a large proportion of the whole) who go 
to a place of worship on Sunday from no other con- 
sideration than that they desire to pray to God and 
praise Him in community or in company with their 
fellow men, and that the service in which they are 
permitted to participate best expresses and harmonises 
on the whole with theirreligious aspirations and tastes, 
There is no necessity in the eyes of such men that 
the constitution of the Church should be pared down 
to their level or be perfect in their sight, nor yet 
that they should agree to the ‘literal meaning ” in 
“the original sense” of every phrase in the Liturgy. 
They may even earnestly and legally desire reform 
and change on many points so soon as the tastes 
and conviction of their fellow-worshippers may be 
ripe for a change constitutionally made; but they 
would and do find quite as much to jar against their 
spiritual sensibility, if not against their critical faculty 
in dissenting forms of worship and organisation. 
Finally, can the best of your correspondents say that 
if he compiled a service fo? himself, Free or Litur- 
gical, it would before God and his conscience be 
logically or spiritually perfect even in his own eyes ? 


If the principle of our critics be worth listening to 
for a moment, it may be carried to its bitter and le- 
gitimate conclusions, not merely in letter but in 
spirit; and in their sight there is only one alterna- 
tive for Churchmen at least, viz., to act “ disho- 
nestly ” and “ insincerely,” and (to adapt Mr. Bar- 
tram) not make the “consciences” of others “ their 
crucial tests in matters which concern the worship 
of the hidden man of the heart.” 


Moreover, be it observed, the new principle which, 
we must accept on pain of being branded in your 
columns, is completely fatal to any system under 
which a liturgical form of worship is subscribed to 
and used by mutual consent and desire of any body 
of men. It distinctly invites men to “set them- 
selves up” in the matter of the form of public 
worship, and decline on such occasions to sink what 
to them are then small differences compared with 
entire agreement in spirit and large agreement in 
the letter. When a Bishop or Father in any reli- 
gious body has subscribed to such a Liturgy, but 
afterwards sees* reason to doubt the correctness 
of the translation of an Athanasian or other Creed, 
or thinks that there is (strictly and critically inter- 
preting the literal and original sense) a contradiction 
between one expression or another in Articles or 
Service, he must, we are told, instantly retire, Re- 
form is no word for him to use. No matter that he 
may far prefer on the whole the fellowship of worship 
with his brethren in this form even than anything 
else he can then substitute for it; no matter that he 
would be raising up afresh the principle of unity in 


Professor Robertson, and other friends of the de-] public worship he had already agreed to, He must 


ceased, to be a perfect likeness, 


tetire, without a moment’s parleying, on pain of 


gious fellowship by Established or Dissenting me~ 
thods with nationally-endowed Prayer-book or pri- 
vately-endowed idiosyneracy, men are broad and 
generous and noble enough to sink individual differ- 
ences on matters which, -critically speaking, are at 
the best speculative, and join héart with heart, and 
spirit with spirit, notwithstanding that differences 
exist. Let there be “ diversities of gifts,” differences 
of form and administration, ay, and varieties of in- | 
terpretation ; yet the same God may be all in all with 
us by the same Holy Spirit in our public worship, — 
I am broad enough, Sir, to respect the motives by 
which your friends believe themselves to be actuate 
in contributing somewhat fiery matter for the illu- 
mination of the minds and hearts of your readers. 
Let them forgive me, however, if I express my in- 
ability to eliminate from their meagre dogmatism 
that essential element in Christianity which “ judgeth 
not lest it be judged,” “ THiInKeTH No EyIL” of a 
neighbour, and “ suffereth him long” but is yet 
“}ind.” Also, if, in conclusion, I earnestly trust 
that, in a religious body whose watchwords have for 
generations been Liberty of Conscience and freedom 
for every man to worship God in the way he loves 
best, another generation may not succeed the pre- 
sent before judging “the quiet conscience in the 
quiet breast” of one’s neighbour may be esteemed a 
wrong and presuming act. > 
12th Sept. A Broap CHurcH Layman. 
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THE BROAD CHURCH CLERGY. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Srr,—Mr, Gordon may have erred when he attri- 
butes dishonesty to the Broad Church clergy, but I 
trust there are yery few who will not feel that, how- 
ever true they may have been to their consciences, that 
conscience must baye been a very partially educated 
one that permitted them Sunday after Sunday, in the 
solemn act of communion with God, to call upon 
Him “by the mystery of Thy holy Incarnation; by 
Thy holy Nativity and Circumcision ; by Thy Bap- 
tism, Fasting, and Temptation ; by Thine Agony and 
Bloody-sweat; by Thy Cross and Passion; by Thy 
Precious Death and Burial; by Thy glorious Resur- 
rection and Ascension,” to deliver us—while they do 
not believe in one or the other, or to repeat the creeds 
while they have not any faith in them. 

I remember well the day when Mr. Forster, in 
every sense of the term the “ Right Honourable” 
member for Bradford, went down to Liverpool, and 
on its Stock Exchange, in the midst of its merchant 
princes, and while urging on them a higher commer- 
cial morality, could say that he profoundly believed 
the prevarications of the clergy, who should be the 
leaders of the morale of the nation, had done more 
to undermine and afford an apology for the present 
commercial licence than aught else. Let me add that 
I cannot see an illustration urged in’ Mr. Bartram’s 
last letter,in mitigation of the Broad Churchmen’s 
present position, that might not with equal propriety 
have been urged on behalf of the directors of limited 
liability companies who occupied so unenviable posi- 
tions in our law courts in 1867 and 1868. 

It seems to me, indeed, as if the world, since the 
days of my youth, had been turned “ topsy-turvey.” 
We were wont, in those days, to talk of “the glo- 
rious two thousand” clergy who left their all, not 
knowing whither to go, so soon as the Act of Uni- 
formity was passed, and to pride ourselves on our 
descent from them on account of their integrity. 
Now we are hearing on all sides apologies for those 
who are acting the precisely opposite part. From 
these moralists, and such as these, I pray with Mr. 
Gordon, “Good Lord deliver us,” and I for one am 
not ashamed to confess that, with no disposition to 
judge them hastily or harshly, knowing that to the 
One God and Father of all, each one, alone, has to 
give his account, I do not wish to see our pulpit 
doors too freely opened, nor to open. my arms 
widely to embrace them as greatly injured men, when 
they are driven from an establishment whose creeds, 
articles, and formulas of devotion they avowedly do 
not believe. - A.B. 
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| REY. H. IERSON’S MISSION TO AMERICA, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—A few friends have thought that it would 

probably be agreeable to many Unitarians to make 


Mr. Terson some small present in return for his ser- 
vices in undertaking his mission to our brethren on 
the other side of the Atlantic, We have most of us 
learned from the American newspapers how satisfae- 
torily Mr. Terson represented the English Unitarians 
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‘ would be glad, if, after seeing a great deal of one 


- this letter, and would greatly prefer to leave the solu- 


’ I should be misunderstood—namely, that I can onno 
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another in the week, and engaging together in various 
pursuits, we could also worship together on Sunday. 
But we do not do so, and I must asknowledge that 
half the fanlt lies in the services of my own chapel; 
for although, in my own congregation, we revere our 
minister to a man, as congregation never revered 
minister before, it most unfortunately happens that 
his preaching is not at all to the taste of my friend, 
who, however, admires some Unitarian ministers very 
much. It is, perhaps, only a matter of taste; but 
the result seems to be that, in my part of the 
world, it is impossible to enlarge our Church so as 
to include men of the same stamp of mind as my 
friend; and I think that we must acknowledge that, 
while we do not require those who join our body to 
give their consent to narrow dogmas, practically none 
can join any of our congregations who do not happen 
to be of such an order of mind that they shall find 
the sermons of the minister to their taste. 

It might be said the fault rests very much with my 
friend, for that, if he cannot appreciate such excellent 
sermons as are delivered at my chapel, he ought to 
learn to doso. There may be much truth in this; 
but I have another class of neighbours that it would 
be well for us to include, but to whom this remark 


eannot apply—I allude to the poor and unlettered, for , 


they can by no possibility be enabled to take pleasure 
jn our sermons, which are generally of a very learned 
kind, and, therefore, we cannot expect them to join 
us. And yet they are a class that it would be good 
for us to worship with, as being the class in which 
what may be called the peculiarly Christian virtues 
are most largely portrayed, for they are the class to 
which Christ and his disciples themselves be- 
longed. ‘There is many a poor man close to 
my own house who affords such an example of 
humility, self-sacrifice, and patience under suf- 
fering, that I could only consider it a privilege to 
be able to kneel down with him and join in his 
prayers to Heaven. I cannot help thinking that it 
might do much towards softening down the miserable 
antagonism between rich and poor, employers and 
employed, that exists to so great an extent just now, 
if they could all occasionally kneel down together 
upon terms of perfect equality and unite in the same 
prayers to their common Father. Yet, as far as I can 
make out, we never even talk of enlarging our body 
so as to include the poor; we sometimes, indeed, say 
that we might be joined by some of “ the most in- 
telligent of the working classes;” but I would ask 
why by the upper ranks alone, for which, in the sight 
of God, is first and which last? 

~ Lwish only to suggest subjects for consideration in 


tion of the difficulties they present to abler pens than 
mine. Allow me, however, to say one thing for fear 


account allow that our ministers are in fault in 
preaching too difficult sermons; the fault lies else- 
where, for educated men ought to hear difficult ser- 
mons, and make the necessary effort to understand 
them, and it is by no means a good thing for them to 


accustom themslves to hear discourses that are 

adapted to much meaner intellects—Yours very re- 

spectfully, : B. 
SS 


AN APPEAL TO THE BENEVOLENT. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Dear Sir,—May I beg a few lines to bring before 
_ your readers the following case, in which I ask their 
sympathy and aid. A Mrs. Cartwright, a poor, hard- 
working widow with four children (the youngest three 
years old, and born a few months after its father’s 
death), and who is barely able to support herself as 
a charwoman, is desirous of obtaining the election of 
her third child, aged seven, into the Home for Little 
Boys, Tottenham. The mother’s forced absence 
from home has enabled this little boy to get into bad 
company, and unless he is at once rescued from it he 
is yery likely to find his way to the gaol. Should any 
of your readers have:votes for the next Christmas 

election, or know of any friend who has, and could 
send the proxies to me, I shall feel deeply obliged. 
Meanwhile a few friends are raising a small fund to 
keep the boy at the Home until elected, towards 
which and for the purchase of votes I shall be glad 
to receive any contributipns. 

The case is recommended by the following gentle- 
men :— 

Rey. H. Ierson, M.A., 16, Rodney-street, Penton- 
yille, N. 

Ald. J. C. Lawrence, 94, Westbourne-terrace, W. 

J. T. Preston, Esq., 15, St. Mary’s-road, Canon- 
bury, N. 


Messrs. Nettlefold, 54, High Holborn, W.C.— 


Yours faithfully, RicHarD Bartram, 
198, St. Paul’s-road, Canonbury, N. 
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Religious Untelliqence. 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The second annual conference of American Unita- 
rian Churches was opened at Syracuse, New York, on 
Tuesday, October 9, with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Hedge, of Cambridge. On October 10 the Confer- 
ence proceeded to business under the presidency of 
Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts. We hope to 
receive an account of the proceedings in time for the 
next Inguirer. The Christian Register, of Boston, 
writes in the following hopeful style in anticipation of 
the Congress :— 

“Tf there be any truth in figures, the fact is de- 
monstrated that the interest in the National Confer- 
ence is very general in our communion. The list in 
another column, though not complete, is nearly so, 
and proves that our churches and associations, with 
very few exceptions, have chosen delegates. There 
is every reason to believe that most of the Churches 
will be represented, and that the Conference, in 
numbers and spirit, will exceed the estimate which 
has generally been made, We shall be very much 
mistaken if the coming week does not push us a step 
forward in the work of aggressive propagandism, and 
awaken a more earnest zeal in charitable and mis- 
sionary labour. A denomination of Christians which 
has so much intelligence and wealth as ours, and 
which is made up so largely of persons of influence, 
should not be content to lag behind, or to be satisfied 
with small things, and to have to cover its indiffer- 
ence and shortcomings with excuses and apologies. 
After an existence of fifty years, we are confronted 
with the question, ‘ What have you accomplished” 

“Tt may administer to our denominational pride, 
in answer to this question, to boast of the influence 
which the Unitarian movement has had in changing 
theological opinions, and it may soften the compunc- 
tions of our consciences to say that our work is not 
sectarian. But all this will not take one iota of re- 
sponsibleness from us. Let us face the truth. 
Measured by the seale of Christian duty, we ought to 
have done more than we have. ‘To-day our churches 
ought to be more alive. How small a sum is sixty 
thousand dollars a year to carry on the work of the 
American Unitarian Association. In a short time 
this annual subscription ought to be doubled. We 
should have a large, central establishment in Boston, 
with a separate ageney in New York and Chicago. 
Our Indian Mission should be put on a much broader 
basis. More extensive plans should be undertaken 
to spread our ideas through the West and South. 
In Boston, New York and other cities, we ought to 
have a large church for the people, one which intelli- 
gent mechanics can afford to attend. Then we 
should do more towards educating the freedmen and 
establishing educational institutions in the land on a 
liberal basis. All this we can do if we will. We 
only need faith, zeal, and a concentration of the soul 
to humanity and God. 

“ At such an hour when we are waking up to our 
duty, the Second National Conference will be held. 
If the delegates go to Syracuse with a déep and holy 
purpose, to make the meeting the occasion for devis~ 
ing larger plans of usefulness, if they will think of 
something deeper and holier than having a good 
time with each other, or enjoying the social hospita- 
lity of our friends in Central New York, and give 
themselves with a high courage and positive Christian 
faith to the work which reaches down into the heart 
of society, and lifts up those who need a helping 
hand, if they will leave the hair-splitting speculations 
of the theological dyspeptic and the cavils of a Sad- 
ducean scepticism, and with a humanity as generous 
as that of Jesus, throw themselves boldly into the 
great moral movements of the age, and labour for a 
practical end, then we may hope for larger and more 
magnificent results. All great moral achievements 
are wrought out in this way.” 


—— 


SramrorD-stREET CHarrr, Lonpon.—lIt will be 
seen from an advertisement in another column that 
the annual sermons will be preached at this chapel 
to-morrow by Mr. Aspland and Dr. Sadler, and that 
the amount collected will be presented to the able and 
indefatigable minister, Mr. Spears. This congrega- 
tion is now self-supporting ; its numbers are increas- 
ing, and its institutions are in a very satisfactory 
state. We hope that the numerous friends of Mr. 
Spears and the congregation will respond liberally to 
the appeal. 

BiruincHam: Honst-strent CHaret ANNIVER- 
sany.—On Monday evening the annual congregational 
tea meeting was held in the large school-room, when 
upwards of two hundred of the members and friends 
sat down to tea, after which the meeting adjourned into 
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the chapel, which was beantifully decorated with 
the flowers of the season. Mr. W. Earl was called 
to the chair, and opened the meeting with a few ap- 
propriate remarks. Several sentiments were then 
spoken to by the Rey. H. Eachus, H. McKean and 
I, Madeley, after which the following resolution 
was moved by Mr. J. F. Luckett, secretary to the 
congregation, and seconded by Mr. W. Perkins, 
treasurer, and supported by Mr. J. Parker, Librarian, 
which was carried by acclamation :—“ That the friends 
now present desire to congratulate the Rev. B. 
Wright on the marked success which has attended 
his ministerial laboursin connection with this con- 
gregation, and to express their acknowledgments 
to Mr. and Mrs. Wright for their kindness and econ: 
sideration manifested on all oceasions; and they 
desire also to express their sincere and earnest wishes 
for the speedy restoration to his accustomed health 
of their esteemed pastor and friend.” On the same 
occasion there was also presented to Mr. Wright by 
the Ladies’ Sewing Committee, on behalf of a few of 
the friends and supporters of the mission, a purse 
containing twenty-six guineas,” as a testimonial of 
their regard and sympathy, and of their appreciation 
of his worth as a missionary.” 

Prymoura.—On Tuesday, the 16th inst., a re- 
union of the members and friends of the Unitarian 
congregation here was held, for the purpose more 
especially of welcoming amongst them the Rev. T. 
W. Freckleton, late of Bradford. A tea, given by 
ladies belonging to the congregation, was provided in 
the handsome school-room attached to the chapel, to 
which over two hundred persons sat down; the room 
itself was tastefully decorated for the oecasion with 
flags and devices in flowers and evergreens. After 
the tea the chair was taken by Mr. Edward Davis, the 
treasurer of the chapel, who, first making some ap- 
propriate introductory remarks, called on the Rev. J. 
K. Applebee, the minister of the Unitarian Church 
in the sister town of Devonport. The reverend gen- 
tleman, in responding, addressed the meeting in a 
speech replete with earnestness and kindly feeling, 
and cordially welcomed to the neighbourhood a 
brother minister, whose talents and exertions he felt 
sure would assist materially in strengthening the 
Unitarian cause here. Mr. Freckleton afterwards 
replied—speaking of the relative duties of minister 
and people—and cordially reciprocating the wish ex- 
pressed by Mr. Applebee, that the two congregations 
might be as one in any object which might tend to 
the development of their common faith. Other 
speeches, together with music and recitations by the 
Rev. J. K. Applebee and members of the congre- 
gation, followed, until the lateness of the hour 
rendered it necessary that the meeting, which was 
throughout of an unusually pleasant character, 
should be brought to a close. 

CRANBROOK.—The ground formerly occupied by 
the Rev. Richard Shelley in the Weald of Kent has 
been, in part, covered by the appointment of Mr. 
J. F. Kennard, of Sevenoaks, to preach every alter- 
nate Sunday at Cranbrook and Rolvenden. 


Tur Rev. Mortny Punsuon, a preacher and 
lecturer of whom the Wesleyans are justly proud, is 
so seriously ill as to preclude any hope, though he 
may yet live many years, of his being able ever to 
write or preach again. 

Rirvarism.—The Rev. James Skinner, vicar of 
Newland, Great Malvern, writing to the Zimes about 
what it termed “the pernicious nonsense” of the 
practices at St. Alban’s, makes three doctrinal state- 
ments, on which he seems to think the Church of 
England rests. These are, “1, That there are 
priests in the Church of England. 2. That the 
priests of the Church of England may hear confes- 
sion and give absolution. 3. That the ‘memorial’ 
of the death of Christ which the priests of the 
Church of England make in the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist is a ‘ sacrifice’ which they offer, com- 
memoratively, not to man but to God.” And he adds 
his strong assurance, gathered from an acquaintance 
of thirty years with the English clergy, and a varied 
experience among them, that “if the day should 
ever come in which ‘ the authorities’ should interfere 
to stop our liberty to teach the above-named state- 
ments as vital truth, there are more than three- 
fourths of us who would be compelled to give up the 
Church of England as no portion of the Chureh of 
Christ at all.” 

Miss Cusmiys, the author of the well-known novel 
“The Lamplighter,” recently died at Dorchester, 
near Boston, after a long illness. Among her other 
books were “ Mabel Vaughan,” “ El Fureidis,” and 
«“ Haunted Hearts.” Of late her writings have been 
chiefly confined to contributions to the Atlantic 
Monthly and Our Young Folks, 
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THE REY. BROOKE HERFORD’S SERMON 
ON NEWSPAPERS. 

The following sermon, says the Manchester Guard- 
ian, which was preached on Sunday evening in 
Strangeways Chapel by the Rev. Brooke Herford 
presents so thoughtful an exposition of the various, 
and especially of the higher, uses of newspapers, that 
we haye pleasure in reporting it. The sermon was 
one of a course upon reading and self-culture, and 
the text was taken from St. Paul’s first epistle to 
Timothy iv. 13:— Give attendance to reading.” 

Mr. Herrorp said:—I spoke to you last Sunday 
evening on the general subject of self-culture. I 
pleaded for a higher standard of self-culture; that 
young men and women should not think their educa- 
tion was finished when they left school, but under- 
stand that in truth it was then only just about to 
begin ; and that some portion of their leisure—and 
indeed of the leisure of all who wish to make the 
best and most of their nature—should be given to 
reading. Ispoke of the general course of such read- 
ing, best for those who, not having very much time 
for it, not being able to go deeply and thoronghly 
into some special subject, wish to have their minds 
open and intelligent all round—able to appreciate 
what is going on in the various directions of 
human thought, and able to appropriate what- 
eyer information of many varied kinds the inter- 
course of life is constantly bringing to every one 
who hath “eyes to see” and “ears to hear.” I 
showed how first should come a knowledge 
of our own country, and the long history of how it 
has come to be what it is, then some knowledge of 
other lands, then some living thought of Greece and 
Rome and the ancient world, and then the main 
bearings—not an outside smattering, but the main 
lines of fact and principle in the knowledge of the 
various realms of nature, by all of which at once our 
own life is enlarged and made the best of, and the 
world itself is ennobled and glorified. Now, in all 
this I was speaking of such reading as might be the 
fit culture of a busy life’s leisure. To-night I am 
going to speak of something still more important— 

something that, perhaps, I ought to have spoken of 
first—of a kind of reading which I hold to be not 
mere occupation for leisure, but an integral and essen- 
tial part of the constant work of life. I think that if 
from any cause the kinds of reading to which I could 
give attendance were limited to two, the two which I 
should choose would be a newspaper and the Bible. 
At first sight this may seem a whimsical and in- 
congruous choice, the two things are so wide apart. 
Yet if you look closely into the matter you will 
see a deep reason for it. I do not mention 
them by way of limitation. I do not give 
them in the spirit in which it was once said that the 
only books a woman had any business with were her 
cookery book and her Bible. Let'us have the widest, 
largest culture possible, alike for man and woman ; 
but if I were confined to two kinds, the newspaper 
and the Bible would have my yote, and for this 
reason, that they seem to me together. to cover the 
widest field of human thought, and to give us—if we 
couldn’t have all we wish, to give us those two kinds 
of mental food which we most need. In the news- 
paper you have the concentrated interest and activity 
of the present ; in the Bible the concentrated wisdom 
of the past. In the newspaper you see the ever 
changing reflection of the busy eager transient life of 
man; inthe Bible you have, silent and change- 
less, the clearest expression of the spirit and the 
will of God. The newspaper is the representa- 
tive of time; the Bible of eternity. Man is a 
citizen of each, and has to live for both; and so, 
not only does he need these two, but L think that 
with these two, a good daily paper and the Bible, 
and reading each with an earnest, thoughtful loving 
heart, a man would not need to despair of his 
nature being even well and fairly cultured. Prac- 
tically, however, people are not shut up to these two, 
and therefore I have not to speak of them as the 
only culture, but to point out their place and value 
amid the other culture of life. That place and value 
I would exalt very highly. I look upon them as part 
of the basal, essential culture of the mind. Iwould 
say & man, ora woman either, ought to find time, if 
they can, for other reading; they must make time 
for these. Just as in the education of your children, 
you.wish them to learn French and music if it can be 
be managed, but you make them learn reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; so with regard to our older 
studies in the great school of the world,—find a little 
time, if you can, to read a few good books on history, 
travel, science, general literature; but for the news- 
paper and the Bible, make time; they underlie all 
the rest, are the first essentials for an intelligent 
mind and a wholesome well proportioned life. o- 
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night I will speak of newspapers. I am not 
going off into any magniloquent panegyrics on 
journalism and the fourth estate. I cannot 
even go with that celebrated saying of Richard 
Cobden’s, that there is more to be learned from 
a sheet of the Zimes than from all the histories of 
Thucydides. Yet, for all that, I hold their reading 
—their earnest, intelligent reading mark you—as not 
one of the adornment but one of the essentials of 
life. Newspapers deal primarily with the realm of 
humanity, and they tell us what is going on in that 
realm at the present time. Is not this the primary 
requisite for a well-instructed life? Surely it concerns 
us more closely to know about the world of man than 
to know about the world of matter; to learn what is 
doing in human history now than what has been 
done in it in former times. Of course, there must 
be a great deal of triviality mixed up with this story 
of the human life to-day. That is simply inevitable. 
Time sits out the petty details and leaves the larger 
features ever more conspicuous ; yet he is not a wise 
man who is impatient of all these details, and sneers 
at newspapers because of them. It does not seem 
to me a true and healthy culture, though it may be very 
deep and learned, which draws alla man’s thoughts up 
to the stars, or keeps his eyes poring over plants, or fos- 
sils, or insects, or the musty documents of ages gone, 
andleaves him ignorant of the great conflicts passing 
inthe world around him, and impatient of the things 
which concern the practical welfare of the society in 
which he lives. Yet you can find people of this kind. 
Indeed, I almost think that the besetting temptation, 
at least, of deep intense study in any one direction, 
is to foster something of this frame of mind. You 
often find such people have a contempt for news- 
papers. They are impatient of what they look on as 
the frivolous and impertinent gossip of a garrulous 
age, ever spending itself in nothing else but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing. The worst of itis 
that their contempt for newspapers is too often only 
a symptom of a deeper defect—a carelessness of the 
world and of man. You may find sages, who can 
tell you the name of every plant or star, who know 
nothing of the busy toiling world of which they are 
themselves apart. You may find historians who are 
more at home among the ancient Egyptians than 
among England’s poor. You may find scholars who 
have at their finger-ends the captains in the old Greek 
wars, and know the “ins” and “ outs” and intricate de- 
tails of ancient Athenian politics, but who have no eye 
for the far more stupendous struggles on which the 
fate of nations hangs to-day, and to whom the last 
telegrams from America or the Continent are a 
jumble of unintelligible names, I do not think this 
need be so. There is nothing necessarily incom- 
patible between deep study in one special direction 
and a warm interest in what is going on in the living 
world. He was the sage of his time who said, “IT 
count nothing human indifferent or foreign to me;” 
and in every age you will find that the soundest, if 
not the most intensely absorbed, inyestigators into 
history or science have been men who kept at the 
same time an open eye and a ready interest for what 
was going on close around them. With this, I con- 
tend, with the world in the living present is our first 


concern, From this, as the centre, stretch out 
your thought, and interest, and learning as 
far as you like, back to the childhood of 


our race, back into old geologic periods, if you will, 
or away to the tiniest star that the telescope reveals, 
just glistening on the furthest verge of space. But 
first, and underlying all,are men and the world around 
you, and—the newspaper. And let me especially 
urge the reading of the newspaper as a distinct means 
of self-culture upon women, It may sound strange at 
first, but I think it almost more important to women 
than to men; and for this reason, men are pretty 
sure to be kept up to the level of what is passing in 
the world, whether they read the paper or not; but 
itis not so with women. Men go out into the world 
from day to day. They can hardly help hearing 
what is going on, If they do not read the paper 
itself, they get a glance at the contents bill as they 
pass the news shop, or they catch it up from the pass- 
ing conyersation of the day, But women, in their quiet 
household life, may go on for weeks hardly hearing a 
word of what is passing in the great world outside, and 
the little they do hear conveying no living mean- 
ing tothem. I think this is a great evil. It not 
only narrows the range of woman’s life, but she loses 
a great deal of the happiness which would come of 
intellectual companionship and community of interest 
with men, with a brother, a father, or a husband. Is 
it not too often the case that the wife and the 
husband liye in, to some extent, different worlds of 
thought and interest. Why is it so? Why have 
we that so frequent complaint, that men sit at home 
absorbed in thought, hardly saying a word of what 
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they are thinking about, or perhaps poring over the 
newspaper, without a syllable about what is in it? It 
is often set down to man’s mere incommunicative- 
ness. And so itis partly; but don’t put yourselves 
off with that; part of the cause lies deeper. 
because women are so seldom educated to take an in- 
terest in what is going on in the world around them, 
and so would be unable, without tedious explana- 


tions, to enter into the news which each week brings — 


from every quarter of the globe. J know men ought 
to struggle more than they do against this tendency 
to isolate themselves, and to be more communicative 
on such matters ; and I know, too, that, with a little 
patient sympathy, women would soon learn to 
take the same interest in them that men do. 
remember that men meeting in the world are accus- 
tomed to exchange their thoughts about public 
events in brief pithy comments one with another, 
and often hardly could give long explanations, even 
if they would. Therefore, I would put it to women 
not to depend on this, but to read the newspaper as 
a distinct, and to them specially important, part of 
self-culture. And read it aright. You know at pre- 
sent, when women do get hold of a newspaper, it is 
often the case that the last thing they lool at is' that 
which has most interest for men. Polities they 


mostly vote a nuisance, and don’t try even to under- - 


stand it; and the foreign intelligence might almost 
as well be printed in Greek. I want to see that 
altered. I would “have every woman read the news- 


paper for herself, not merely for half an hour's 


amusement, but with the definite object of escaping 


the natural danger of her quiet home fife, and keep- © 


ing an open eye and an understanding mind for the 
passing history of nations, and the great interests 
which’re stirring the heart of the world. I cannot 
shut my eyes, indeed, to this fact that there is 
another side to the usefulness of knowing what is 


‘going on in the world, that there is a great deal 


going on in the world that can do no one any good 
to hear or read about, and so much in newspapers 
not calculated to enlarge the mind, but only to pander 
to gossipping, morbid curiosity, sometimes, indeed, 
to arouse depraved and lewd feelings. But bear in 
mind that these things are in newspapers because 
they are in the world. Newspapers reflect alike the 
world’s light and its shade. To the pure all things 
are pure, while the impure may find everywhere 
what will make him more impure. There are 
some who go through the world, like vultures look- 
ing out for garbage and corruption; they will find 
it in newspapers as they will find it everywhere. I 
own there is too much of this; yet I cannot help 
thinking it is sometimes exaggerated by a sickly 
fastidiousness, For, after all, if evil things are, it 
is better they should be known. If a man have 
fallen among thieves, and lie bruised and bleeding, a 
loathsome sight, by the wayside, it is better for us to 
look upon him; it is not good that we turn away 
from the sight, And I cannot but think that He 
who went among publicans and sinners would not 
think it altogether evil that in these days, when 
classes ars so separate, the evil that lurks beneath 
our rich civilisation should now and then be bared to 
the common view. For remember this,—vice is 
neyer so repulsive as when its veil is stripped away, 
and itis set in its bare reality in the pillory of public 
exposure. While I am speaking of the value of 
newspapers as agents in Christian civilisation, I can- 
not omit to mention their use as popular educators. 
They teach a homely practical wisdom about the 
events of the day to whole classes who, but for news- 
papers, would be at the mercy of every clever dema- 
gogue, or of every gust of popular suffering or pas- 
sion. It has been again and again remarked how 
differently the cotton distress was met and borne by 
the people upon whom it fell to what it would have 
been thirty or forty years ago. Partly, of course, this 
was due to that general growth in intelligence and 
steadfastness of character in which, I think, all 
classes have shared. But I cannot help think- 
ing that to a large extent it was due to 
the fact, that now by means of newspapers the poorest 
labouring man can know all that any one knows 
about the eauses or the course of such popular dis- 
tress; and so the suffering people whom a generation 
ago such want might have goaded into blind discon- 
tent, and perhaps revolution, were able to see that 
no class, no Government was to blame, and waited 
with stern memorable patience till the cloud had 
passed away. But best, perhaps, of all the uses of 
newspapers in the general culture of society, I would 
rank, not so much their keeping us informed of what 
it primarily concerns us all to know, as this—that 
they keep alive and encourage a quick and wholesome 
sympathy among men. Here is one of the compen- 
sating forces of modern life, helping to draw us all 
closer together, against the counter influences 
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Mrs. Barbauld’s moral greatness by the gentie 
patience with which she bore her terrible trial. 

Dropping a veil of forgetfulness over this con- 
secrated sorrow—as she would surely wish her 
friends to do—it is a pleasure to think of Mrs, 
Barbauld's great success as an assistant teacher in 
her husband's school, and to remember the distin- 
guished men, such as Lord Chief Justice Denman, 
the celebrated antiquarian, Sir William Gell, 
Dr. Sayers, author of ‘* Dramatic Sketches,” &c., 
the well-known translator from: German poetry, 
William Taylor, and various others, who, in the 
midst of their high career, bore grateful testimony 
to her fostering influence during their youth time. |’ 
It was for these boys that her ‘* Prose-Hymns ”}: 
were written. ‘To feel the full force of the idea |’ 
of God, a child ought never to remember the time 
when he had no such idea,” she wrote in her pre- 
face; and again, these words, which deserve to be 
printed in an illuminated text on the walls of 
every nursery and school-room: ‘* Respect in the 
infant the future man. Destroy not in a man the 
rudiments of an angel.” And, indeed, the whole 
narrative of her relations to these sous by adop- 
tion—as her scholars truly were—alike in their 
work-hours and their play-hours, quite fulfils one’s 
conception of a real Hducator. How rich the 
maternal affections were, which she thus lavished 
on her pupils, is most touchingly manifested in 
the letters written to her brother and sister-in-law, 
at the period, when she and her husband actually 
did adopt ber nephew Charles, who became a de- 
voted son, through her long widowhood and de- 
clining years. 

Mrs. Hllis has done justice also to Mrs. Bar- |. 
bauld’s moral heroism in her prompt and persistent 
advocacy of each grand political and humanitarian 
movement of her times, from early youth to ex- 
tremeage. She shows us how her heart constantly 
beat true for mankind of every class and nation, 
in their struggles after freedom and advancement; 
how her pen and tongue were always ready in 
defence of right ; pew fixedly her ay was turned 
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er husband’s highest qualities the deeper ae sketches, anecdotes, gossip and criticism,— 11 
ye grown to her the tragedy, as she was |all showing the singularly large - range of Mrs. |s 
d to recognise how the morbid affection Barbauld’s sympathies and tastes. A proficient in | 
> had inherited was gradually over-cloud- | Latin, French, and Italian, with some knowledge 2 
pirit, Mrs. Ellis enables ug to measure | of Greek, she studied early ta life the best classic 
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fidence and sympathy from increasing intelligence ag 
will largely redound to their honour and influence, by 
boldly and utterly discarding the claims of authority 
and infallibility—of a book as well as of a priest—on 
which they have hitherto too much reposed. The 
day of mere authority is rapidly going. It no longer 
suffices to announce, ex-cathedra, that so and so is, or 
is not ; not even will a “ Thus saith the Lord,” allay 
the restless and insatiable demand for evidence which 
is a marked characteristic of our time. The principle 


;| of authority has been stretched to cracking ; and its 


web can never be re-woven. It has been the gaoler 
of the human mind for centuries ; the bane of philo- 
sophy; the barrier to progress; the handrnaid of 
superstition ; and the tool of the priest. In philo- 
sophy it kept the world bound in fetters, that ancient 
thinkers had forged, till, by a gigantic effort, they 
were struck off, and science and investigation were 
set free to pursue a career which has revolutionised 
learning and reanimated society. Its paralysing grasp 
is being relaxed in nearly every department of in- 
quity; and theology—noblest of the sciences—will 
eventually, if tardily, be emancipated. The intelli- 
gent preacher will not fail to perceive the new duties 
which this stupendous change is developing on every 
hand ; and by challenging for his theories and prin- 


| ciples the severest tests to which they can be subjected, 


will ‘place himself in sympathy with the dominant 
spirit of the day, and secure respect for his opinions, 
even when they fail to obtain acceptance. 

In speaking of the pulpit, I have hitherto used 
the word in the secondary sense, in which it means 
the office and functions of the preacher. I have a 
word to say, in conclusion, on the wooden structure 
designated by the same term. I haye long enter- 
tained the idea that it should be utterly abolished. 
Under whatever shape it obtrudes itself,—whether 
as the huge three-decker of the Georgian churches, 
an unshapely mass of timber ;—or cut down to the 
two stages required for the discomfort of parson 


fand clerk (the latter a functionary now rapidly 


being consigned to ecclesiastical museums) ;—or 
reduced to the tubby proportions of more modern 
styles :—or even whether it commands the admir- 
fing gaze of visitors in Continental Cathedrals, 
where it has flowered into an exquisite work of 
art,—in all its Protean forms I would ruthlessly 
exterminate it. It is my firm conviction that the 
efficiency of the preacher would be greatly pro- 
moted by the abandonment of an arrangement 
‘which, although securing him a given number of 
feet above contradiction, isolates him from his 
auditory, and places him in a position essentially 
‘stiff, formal, and inconyenient. It cuts him off 
from all chance of that mysterious personal influence, 
that indefinable sympathy, that chain of subtle but 
appreciable connection, which, as an electric current, 
acts and reacts on speaker and audience, and to which 
a certain degree of proximity is indispensable. I con- 
tend that the majority of speakers lose facility and 
power in oratorical expression, in proportion as in 
position and locality, they are thus detached from 
those whom they address. Can we imagine that the 
great social, educational, and political movements of 
the last half-century, would have accomplished their 
beneficent work, had it been the custom for popular 
orators to adopt a pulpit, instead of the platform ? 
Do you think that, under such conditions, Cobden 
and Bright, notwithstanding their marvellous elo- 
quence, would have moved with irresistible force 
the enormous assemblies they gathered round them, 
and inspired them with an enthusiasm that proved 
too strong for the most ancient and fast-rooted 
prejudices, and the monopolies of the most power- 
ful aristocracy the world has ever known? I haye 
a vivid remembrance of some meetings where, wn- 
doubtedly, it was an important element in the 
orator’s success, that not alone with his head and 
hands, but with his whole frame, he could express the 
intensity of his emotions ; and after some transcend- 
ently eloquent passage, the audience would simult- 
aneously rise, and lean forwards, as though by invin- 
cible sympathy they were drawn towards him, as he 
bent over the platform,—to the very edge of which he 
had unconsciously moved, to abridge, on his part, the 
distance between himself and his hearers. But my 
time is exhausted, and I must not amplify my meaning. 
Some significant and satisfactory changes in the direc- 
tion I have indicated have been observable during 
the last few years. In the important connections of 
the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, the 
rule is, I am told, in all their new buildings, to erect 
a simple platform or reading-desk, and to leave the 
wooden-pulpit amongst the lumber of discarded 
things. 

In a word, I believe that to bring preacher and 
people into closer personal contact and reciprocal in- 
fluence, will augment the power of the one, and 
vitalise the interest of the other. 


THe Rey. GEorar J, Procror, ‘the successor cf 
the late Rev. T. T. Lynch, as minister of Morning- 
ton Congregational Church, Hampstead-roai, has re- 


-! signed his chargejin consequence of ill-health, 


Worresponvence. 


— 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I received this week a copy of Dr. H. W. 
Beecher’s paper, The Christian Union, It was sent 
me, I think, for a notice of * The Early Anti-slavery 
Days ;” but a leading article, “ Christianity—what is 
it,” denotes a progress of opinion scarcely less re- 
markable. I think the following paragraph from this 
paper may interest those who took part in the recent 
discussion at the meeting of our College trustees, 
(Boston University was founded in 1869, and was re 
ported last summer as having one hundred and 
seventy-seven students) :— 

“ At the recent commencement of the School of Theo- 
logy connected with Boston University, twenty young 
men were graduated. President Warren used the occa- 
sioa for the purpose of making an important statement 
concerning the recent history and the prospects of the in. 
stitution. He reports large additions to the funds of the 
University, and a general state of health and prosperity 
in all its departments. Next year extra lectures are to 
be given to the Theological School by Bishop Foster, Dr. 
Anderson, of Rochester, and Chancellor Winchell, of 
Syracuse. Special facilities are arranged for training in 
oratory. A noteworthy item is that a lady who last 
year applied for admission to the School of Theology 
was promptly informed that the University was ‘ open 
to all, impartially ;’ and it is said that several other 
lady students of theology are to make their appearance 
there next year.” « 

I turned to our last report, and found this announce- 
ment, in capital letters:— The classes of Man- 
chester New College are open to any one, on pay- 
ment of the following fees,” &c. It seems, however, 
that “open to any one” does not mean, in the opi- 
nion of the Committee, “open to all, impartially !” 

I was not present at the meeting, and can only 
judge by the report of it; but surely, if the Com- 
mittee considered that the admission of ladies, as 
students, was attended with such “ practical diffi- 
culties ’’ that the resignation of several of its mem- 
bers would follow, those difficulties ought to have 
been distinctly stated. One would suppose that, if 
there were difficulties they would be experienced in 
the lecture-room ; yet “the collective opinion of the 
professors showed that they were favourable to the 
principle; but thought that under the special cir- 
cumstances of the case the proposal would prove in- 
operative.” If this means that no ladies would pre- 
sent themselves, there is an end of the difficulty; if 
the plan comes into operation, and the difficulties 
(which the professors do not seem to fear) prove over- 
whelming to the Committee, it will be time either to 
alter the plan or to alter the Committee. I trust 
that neither alteration will happen; and that the 
Committee will do their best to give a fair trial to the 
repeated wish of the trustees. H, L. CanPENTER. 

Bridport, July 1. 

—~—— 


THE MINISTER IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I am reluctant to continue this discussion, 
and shall try hard to keep within half a column, and 
I will do my best not to be “over-hasty and over- 
heated.” I seem not to have made my purpose clear, 
It was two-fold: first, and chiefly, to question the 
jurisdiction of the court, not the possible delinquency 
of the defendants; secondly, and secondarily, to 
question the propriety of the anticipatory senténce 
embodied in the threat which Mr. Wade now con- 
fesses to look, as published by you, “ almost fero- 
cious.” et the second point drop, With regard to 
the first, my view is the failings of ministers under 
the Congregational system (to which Mr. Wade will 
perhaps agree with me that our Presbyterian tradi- 
tions have advantageously given way), are matters 
between each minister and bis own people; and that 
things are not likely to be amended by the well-meant 
interference of a body of gentlemen in London, who 
offer virtually to publish the name of any minister 
who may be held not to be assisting “in the actual 
work of the Sunday-school.” It does not seem to 
me a strained interpretation to perceive here “ a dis- 
position to dictate ;” nor can I plead guilty to indulg- 
ing “in talk of the tallest order,” when I resent this 
attempt at the general gibbeting of ministers. 


In his reply, however, Mr. Wade has gone much 
further, and has publicly made the gravest accusa- 
tions against a considerable proportion of our minis- 
ters, namely, that they are “idle, ease-loving, or in- 
competent,” that is, totally unfit fortheir posts. This 
statement I will neither confirm nor deny; but it is 
one that ought never to have been made through 
your columns without proofs and names, 


THE INQUIRER. 


Mr. Wade says that I have “ gratuitously put 


whole sentences into his mouth for the mere purpose 
of refuting them.” As this is the most serious 
charge that can possibly be made against a man in 
the literary sphere, I must ask him either to sub- 
stantiate it or to withdraw it, This charge is con- 
tained in the same paragraph in which he represents 
me as claiming “ the equal right of ‘ any member of 
my congregation’ to make the Sunday-school the 
last thing thought of.” Iam sure, on referring to 
my letter, he will acknowledge that I wrote nothing 
“ approaching to such absurd romance. : walk 
Both Mr, Wade and Mr. Bartram treat with ridi- 
cule the mention of “ warmest sympathy god most 
earnest and careful counsel,” as due from the mi- 
nister to the school. I rejoice to know, however, 
that these things are still believed in amongst some 
of the Sunday-school teachers of the provinces. 
There does not appear to be anything else in Mr, 
Wade’s communication that calls for remark, except 
his expression of confidence in my kindliness of 
feeling. Were this letter my first introduction to 
Mr. Wade, I cannot tell how it might be; but I can 
assure him that no provocation can make me feel 
otherwise than kindly to one whose zeal and enthu- 
siasm in the noblest of causes I have so long ad- 
mired, ‘and whose personal acquaintance reveals a 
man so much less fierce than his own words. I do 
not propose to continue this correspondence, unless 
[ find myself compelled to do so by further uninten- 
tional misunderstandings or misrepresentations, 
July 1. _Ricwarp A. ARMSTRONG. 
[We have received other letters warmly protesting 


against the tone and matter of Mr. Wade’s spoken. 


and written effusions. But our friends need not be 
excited. Every one knows that Mr. Wade is “the 
chartered libertine of debate,” and that while he re- 
gards it as his peculiar mission to lecture ministers, 
congregations, and teachers all round, he is, as Mr. 
Armstrong kindly intimates, not half so ferocious as 
he seems. . We hope this correspondence will be 
allowed to drop without further explanations or recri- 
minations,—Ep. of Ing]. 


BRADFORD.— CHAPEL-LANE CHAPEL.—On Friday 
evening week a deputation presented to the Rev. 
Richard Pilcher, B.A., on behalf of the congregation, 
one hundred guineas, as a mark of respect and sym- 
pathy, coupled: with the best wishes of all for his re- 
storation to health and future usefulness. We are 
also informed that the ladies of the sewing society 
have presented Mr. Pilcher with seven costly volumes, 
splendidly bound, together with an affectionate ad- 
dress. The members of the select class which he 
taught on the Sunday afternoons, together with those 
of his week evening classes, have also presented him 
with a collection of photographic portraits, hand- 
somely framed, of both teachers and scholars, The 
teachers and scholars of the Sunday-school have also 
presented a richly bound book, together with a purse 
of ten guineas. £ 

SunDERLAND.—On Monday evening, June 15th, at 
a meeting of the Unitarian congregation, a presen- 
tation was made to Mr. George Lucas, of Gateshead, 
whose voice has often been heard within the walls of 
the little chapel in Bridge-street. The Rev. James 
Macdonald presided. Mr. Brown, addressing Mr, 
Lucas, thanked him in the name of the committee of 
the congregation for the valuable services he had 
rendered the church, more especially during the six- 
teen or eighteen months when they were without a 
minister, He then presented to Mr. Lucas the com- 
plete works of Theodore Parker, the inscription in 
the first volume of which ran thus :—“ These four- 
teen volumes, being the complete works of Theodore 
Parker, are presented to Mr. George Lucas by the 
members of the Unitarian Congregation meeting in 
Bridge-street Chapel, Sunderland, as a token of their 
esteem and appreciation of the services which he has 
on all occasions rendered to the Unitarian cause in 
this town—June 15, 1874.” Messrs. Taylor, Dixon, 
Wilkinson, and Johnstone added a few words of gra- 
titude to Mr, Lucas for what he had done towards the 
improved condition of the Church, Mr. Dixon also 
presented Mr, Lucas with a translation of the Chinese 
work the ‘ Flowery Scroll.” In acknowledging the 
presentation, Mr, Lucas said he felt that whenever 
he rendered them a service he rendered one to him- 
self at the same time, because he had never preached 
asermon to them that had not in the first place 
taken possession of his own heart. After some fur- 
ther remarks, & yote of thanks to the chairman con- 
cluded the proceedings. 

Lorp Rosepery will preside over the meeting at 
Glasgow of the Social Science Congress, and will 
deliver an inaugural address. Sir George Campbell 
will preside over the Department of Economy and 
Trade, 
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Religious Entelligence. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
STUDENTS’ DINNER. 


On Wednesday, June 24th, the past and present 
students of the College dined together at Free- 
masons’ Tayern, London, under the genial presi- 
dency of one of their number, Davin AINswortTH, 
Esq., of the Flosh, late candidate for West Cumber- 
land; Joun Denby, Esq., B.A., and Rurerr Porter, 
Esq., B.A., occupying the Vice-chairs. The proceed- 
ings were of an exceedingly interesting character, 
and we subjoin the following account for the be- 
nefit of the large number of former students who 
were unable to be present. Dr. Martineau and the 
Rev. David Davis, B.A., of Lancaster, were the 
only representatives of the rapidly diminishing 
number who passed through the course at York. 
The Revs. T. E. Poynting, T. L. Marshall, Jeffery 
Worthington, C. Beard; J. Dendy, Esq., R, Potter, 
Esq., and others, represented the body of students 
who were at Manchester during the period from 1841 
to 1852, and the alumni of the College during its 
last period, as well as those now studying at Uni- 
versity were represented by a much larger number. 
In all thirty-seven were present, and letters were re- 
ceived from the Revs. H. W. Crosskey, B. Herford, 
S. A. Steinthal, Richard Hutton, Esq., M.A., Dr, 
Aspland, and many others, who expressed great re- 
gret at being prevented by imperative engagements 
from attending. ? . 

After the usual loyal toast had been drunk with 
the customary honours, 

The Rev. CHARLES BEARD proposed the toast of 
the evening, ‘‘ Manchester New College,’ He re- 
ferred to the great principles its constitution en- 
shrines and carries out, and the many pleasant 
hours the old students had ‘enjoyed during the ‘happy 
period of tutelage within its walls. He was an un- 
worthy son of Manchester New College who had not 
learned the lesson of unshrinking devotion to truth 
in theology as in every other branch of knowledge ; 
who did not feel that the essential thing in religion 
was devotion of the heart and consecration of the 
life, and did not leave College feeling that he would 
quit himself like a man in the conflict of the worid, 
and devote himself with strong purpose to whatever 
service he was called to fulfil. If this is the spirit — 
of Manchester New College we may cease to regret 
that our alma mater is of obscure note; for if we 
had been pupils of the greatest university in the 
land it could not have taught a better lesson, or 
taught it more faithfully. He was not disposed to 
think lightly of the services it rendered when he re- 
membered that at its original foundation it boldly 
laid down the principle of education without text or 
articles of faith, to which our ancient universities 
have at last come round. He hoped that it would 
also prove true to another anda still higher principle 
which it inherited from the obscure Nonconformist 
academies of the eighteenth century, which in turn 
inherited it from the men who fought through the 
great struggle of the seventeenth century, namely, 
that theology can be taught without pledging 
the mind to certain foregone dogmatic conclu- 
sions. If we are reproached with want of suc- 
cess, if we are told that our students have at all 
times been few, and our professors men, with few 
exceptions, whose names have not been loudly echoed 
in the nation’s ear, he would reply that all leaders in 
social and intellectual movements pay the penalty in 
a certain solitariness of thought ; and he would sooner 
earn failure by being a little before the time, than 
earn a base and ignominious success by being an 
hour after the time. He had to propose in connec- 
tion with this toast the health of its present Principal 
—(loud applause). Virere ante Agammemnona fortes ; 
there were able and excellent Principals before Dr. 
Martineau ; and he is only endeavouring to carry out 
those excellent principles of tuition which he had 
learned from the lips of the venerated Charles Well- 
beloved. We are fortunately still able to sit at the 
feet of a man of encyclopadic learning in the 
person of another former tutor, Mr. Kenrick, of 
whom it may be said that even more remarkable 
than his great learning and the singular accuracy 
and judicial impartiality of his mind, is the mar- 
vellous way in which he is still interested in every 
new department of thought, and still follows know- 
ledge beyond the verge of the sinking star. And he 
could hardly trust himself to speak of one whom to 
know was to love with the deepest affection, that true 
Saint who seemed to have almost an immunity from 
human error. There was no honour ever conferred 
upon him that he valued so much as the friendship 
of John James Tayler. We have now amongst us 
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. Martineau, and to say that he followed wor- 
y and more than worthily in the steps of 
se men, is to say as much as he dared in 
presence. He could do much more than 
ise him, he could thank him in the name of all 
old students for instruction conveyed in language 
an which no other is so rich and eloquent; he 
ld thank him for his undeviating devotion to truth, 
dfor the high inspiration of his words and example. 
seemed to be now the object of philosophy to 
ove that the sphere of man’s knowledge is fur more 
yunded than we had ever thought before, and that 
e higher objects of speculative thought were illu- 
ons of the imagination, and he had to thank their 
rincipal for being the standard-bearer in this coun- 
y of a high spiritual philosophy. And if his con- 
ection with the College draws near to a close, we 
re more acutely sensible than ever of its value, and 
esire that he should put in a permanent form dur- 
g the closing years of his strength the inspiring 
houghts that shall instruct not only the students 
f Manchester New College, but the speculative 
ninds of subsequent generations. Mr. Martineau 
imself was a student of our own Alma Mater, and 
n his maturer years he is more than repaying for 
he instruction he had received—(loud applause). 
Mr. Martineau, who was received with great en- 
husiasm, the whole company standing, said he found 
t impossible to say anything adequate in acknow- 
edgment of the words of kindness and affection with 
which his name had been connected, and must hasten 
to take his place, not as a teacher and principal, but 
as an old student of Manchester New College, so as 
to mix his own sympathies with theirs, and rever 
again to the days which are a matter of distant recol 
lection with him, but of immediate experience to his 
younger friends around him. Nothing was truey 
than that whatever he had been able to do in ordey 
to awaken the spirit of inquiry in the students com 
mitted to his care had been done in continuation an 
exemplification of the lessons he once learned at the 
feet of his venerated tutors at York, and he neve 
had any other ambition than to hand down the prin 
ciples which he had learned during his own studen 
years. It was now nearly fifty years since he occupied 
the position of a student in Manchester College 
York. He could hardly believe that so long a tim 
had elapsed, so fresh was the impression upon him 
and so immediately were his experiences recalled by 
contact with students of the present time. It was 
most true that the years of student life are years o} 
rare privilege, which are looked back upon with de 
light and refreshment from the mature experience 0 
life. No man can remember his natural birth, bu 
there is a higher birth which can never be effaced 
from memory, the period when the intellect is bornq 
into its first and richest experiences, and the sensq 
of responsibility is awakened into at once a sulem 
and joyous experience; the time when the instinct 
and vague aspirations of early life are gradually ex 
changed for deeper convictions and firmer prin 
ciples, ‘This is the real period of the birth of 4 
man, and of this period there is no one whd 
does not entertain a lively remembrance. For his 
own part he recalled his life at York with thg 
deepest affection, and all the persons connected 
with it assume a kind of sanctity to him. He recol 
lected with delight the books which he read, the 
knowledge he then attained, the wider sympathies he 
gained as he pored over the pages of ancient histor 
and modern literature. All this is a kind of new 
birth into existence, of which the recollection can 
never be effaced. ‘The very friendships then forme 
are deeper and truer than any friendships that can 
be formed afterwards. One forms, too, a friendshi 
with the authors then studied which is imperishable 
and remains with us through all griefs and disap 
pointments, and the friendship of fellow-students is 
more clothed with ideal light and glory than any 
formed in the rougher experiences of life. He re 
membered well feeling the bitterness of privation 
which kept him from the ancient Universities of the 
country, Although always a-tolerably sturdy Non 
conformist the chief injustice he felt was exclusion 
from all the honours and prizes, and all the richey 
fruits of ancient scholarship stored up in those vener 
able seats of learning; and to this injustice wag 
added the insult that we were taunted with the crude 
ness of our scholarship and the immaturity of ouq 
attainments. He was not sure, however, that the 
higher fruits of learning might not be gathered in 
connection with our own humbler Academies. It ig 
not the great stores of college libraries that givd 
{he best culture to the student, but his own littld 
store of well-used books which lie before him ever. 
day ; these are the real friends and enlighteners tha 
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The Rev. H. E. Dowson, in the absence of Mr, 
Shipman through ill health, then delivered the usual 
certificates to the following retiring students, viz., 
Messrs. John McDowell, James McConnochie, Wm, 
Roger Smyth, Wm. Matthews, and Wm. Agar, 

Dr. Beard then distributed Mr. Sharpe’s prizes for 
‘proficiency in Theological Studies, viz. the first 
prize to Mr. McConnochie, £6 and a copy of Mr. 
Sharpe’s “ History of Egypt;” second prize to Mr, 
Wm. Agar, £2 and a similar book, 

On Wednesday evening, a dedicatory service was 
held in Strangeways Free Church, when an address 
to the retiring students was delivered by the Rey. P. 
H. Wicksteed, from the words, “ One thing is need- 
ful,” in which he urged ministers to keep “self” in 
the background, and seek above all things to work 
for the kingdom of God, and to be true helpers to 
their people. 


THEOLOGICAL SENSATION AT _SOUTHSEA, 


The annual meetings of the Calvinistic Baptist 
Southern Association, which embraces Hants, Wilts, 
and Dorset, have been held in Southsea, 

On Tuesday, the 23rd ult., the delegates disposed 
of routine business, drunk tea, and held a public 
meeting, at which a paper was read and discussed on 
“ The Position of Converted Children in the Church 
of Christ.” 

On Wednesday, prayer at seven, and business at 
eleven, when resolutions were passed on the Tempe- 
rance Question, the Scotch Church Patronage Bill, 
the Liberation Society, and the Education of Pauper 
Children. 

On Thursday, Church Statisties. One Church re- 
ported—“ We havn’t got no statistics, and we don’t 
keep none.” The business terminated by the Rey. 
W. Heaton, of Shirley, reading “ The Circular Letter 
to the Churches on Some of the Difficulties. of Our 
Modern Religious Life.” The Hampshire Telegraph 
says— Mr. Heaton accordingly mounted the ros- 
trum, and proceeded to read the document he had 
prepared, prefacing it, however, with the ominous 
suggestion that there might be a difference of opinion 
among his colleagues with regard to the first part of 
it. Imagine the consternation of the ‘ Brethren’ as 
the following, among the opening sentences, sounded 
in their ears :— 


‘‘The first difficulty of the Religious Life in our day 


seems to us to spring out of the atmosphere of doubt 


by which we are surrounded. Let us hasten to say that 
we refer-now to honest and intelligent doubt. . . . The 
kind of doubt we are now referring to is that which is 
entertained by men whom we cannot but recognise as 
quite as honest, quite as intelligent, quite as excellent 
in character and loyal to their convictions of truth, as 
any who accept what we are accustomed to call the 
Articles of the Christian Faith. It seems almost in- 
vidious to mention names, but one can hardly help re. 
membering that of Mr. John Stuart Mill, perhaps the 
most perfect of modern thinkers those of Professor 
Huxley and Professor Tyndall, who occupy the highest 
position in+the list of modern scientists, that of the 
learned and excellent Professor Newman, once a member 
of one of our own churches, and we will not refuse to 
add that of Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, who, though he 
would not ventureto compare himself with those who have 
been mentioned for high culture or profound research, 
can compare with any of them for conscientiousness of 
purpose, and desire to serve his generation and his race, 
- To our simpler minds it seems almost amazing, 

how propositions which we have deemed as certain as 
that of our own existence are disputed or denied ; 
| how systems of opinion which had seemed to us as 
lasting as the hills, have already sustained rude 
shocks, which, in the view of those who are opposed 
to them are only prognostics of the approaching fall ; 
how, with the advanced and advancing intelligence of 
the age, the old landmarks seem to be more and more 
forsaken, till at last it is not ‘the fool’ only who 
makes ‘the astounding assertion, ‘There is no God.’ 
Let it not-be supposed ‘that, in recognising these cha- 
racteristics of onr modern society, we have ourselves 
any sympathy with them We should not be 
offended at honest doubt, or attempt to crush it by 
utterances of human wrath or threatenings of Divine 


| condemnation, however far it may go, or however pain= 


ful or incomprehensible it may seem to us. Doubt is, 
not always ‘Deyil-born.’ Doubt is often the father 
of belief, What we have to do, each one for himself, 
is to ascertain what of truth is essential and central, 
..... If we are truly loyal to Christ, consecrated 
and devoted to His service, we need not start back in 
dismay if some of the ‘doctrines’ do not appear quite 
so clear to us as they once did, or if we are not so sure 
as we were in our boyhood about some things which we 
were then ready to stand up for against the world. Our 
theology is Christ. We fail to understand, as yet, 
much of his teachings; but his commands at least-can 
be understood and obeyed.” 


Another passage was :— 
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on the absolute perfection outward end in- 
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has been; but what will be looks out at us from 
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of what I do, but on its intrinsie and the cradles when we return to the living from the THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS AT 


al worth at the core. If my life and life’s 
be rotten, then, though I believe in the 
ering of all other souls and the demonstration 


show of their worth to the world, I have no hope 


self. But if at the heart of all there is sound-! 


and worth, there may be a mighty load of husks 
chaff about me; but the grain will tell at last, 
the chaff pass away. When the first man was 
2d from above to tackle the wild wheat he found 
t his cabin, and see what could be done with it, 
ot no such result as I saw in July on the St. Vrain, 
olorado, but he got something which could never 
ack to wild grass again, because the whole Here- 
was pledged to see after the perfecting of that 
husky substance of worth, and that work could 
r fuil any more than the sun can fail out of hea- 

So the question lies not in the perfection, but 
a heart of goodness—in the indomitable endea- 
, oO my part and yours, to see to the reality and 
asty of worth lying within all our imperfections, 
then trusting to that sure law of the Hereafter 
sh sets the whole worthy world to work, bringing 
wheat toa full perfection, and fighting the Canada 
tle with steel and fire. 


Then I was in Lawrence once I went through a 
ory, and there I saw how they got the scurf and 
ims from the surface of their webs, They made a 
of fire the whole breadth of the cloth, then they 
ed the surface of the web swiftly over this fire, 
it burnt away whatever was extrinsic and worth- 
, and left the heart of goodness clean and whole. 
| what would happen, I said to a friend who was 
| me, if the machine which holds your cloth should 
)? Then, he answered, the web would be ruined ; 
those wheels ure made to go, you see, just as fast 
as long as we need them, and do their work clean 
true, so there is no danger at all of burning what 
waut to save. And so, I said in my heart, it must 
with the substance of worth in our human life, 
» mills of God move on, and the fires of God 
n to the perfect adjustment of that providence 
ch clears away the “scum and dross” and leaves 
web unscathed, and on neither hats nor hosen, 
last, is the smell of fire. It is Paul's word, I 
, come true in a cotton mill. “Every man’s 


+k shall be made manifest, for the day shall de-| 


re it, because it shall be revealed by fire, and the 
| shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is.” 
is our endeavour to make this web of life sound 
| whole in the warp and woof? Then, as I see;this 
-of the Hereafter, this is what we may expect ; 
y when it is rotten and worthless, and we know 
nd mean it, is there no hope except as we watch 
h the seer, 

Where on the glimmering limit, far withdrawn 

God makes Himself an awful rose of dawn. 

And so because all this is truc, not only of the 
rsonal life, but of that vaster life in which men are 
\de one for some great and sacred purpose, we are 
tified in the position we have been compelled to 
6 for truth and freedom in the Church of God. 
We had a grand picture in Chicago, before the fire, 
titled “ Italy and America”—two marble figures, wo- 
n, of course, for when your man of genius wants to 
alise a nation, he always paints a woman. Italy 
s looking back with sad dark eyes into the past, 
verica, with clear grey eyes—woman’s grey touched 
h sapphire—into the future. Italy saw a sunset ; 
nerica, the dawn. Italy, a land strewn with the 
ecks of old glories; America, the morning land 
arled with dew, and clean. Italy seemed tired as 
e stood there leaning on an Etruscan tomb, with 
tique broidered robes about her ; America stood in 
ry robes, poised for a journey, And yet they 
iched each other as sisters will, only you could see 
w the dawn beckoned the one away, while sunset 
d the old memories held the other back, and that 
ch influence in the end would be sure to hold its 
m. I often went to Jook at that picture, because I 
ought I could read within its lights and shadows a 
son the painter, perhaps, never suspected. It was 
parable to me of the worth of There to Here, and 
ere to Hereafter, in the religious’ thought and life, 
id of our true place. For we also are looking at 
é dawn in a morning land, fresh and clean with 
edewonit, The lightin our eyes is the grey of 
ophecy rather than the brown of retrospection, 
d if we are true to our election, we only rest on 
9d and that inward life which holds the seeret of 
6 great day’s march. “Yet we touch those who have 
e backward look, tenderly. The tombs are as sacred 
us in their own measure and meaning as the 
adles, only we know that the tombs never can be 
iat the cradles are; deck them as we will with 
wers, water them with tears, they hold only what 


dead. 


Finally, we must not doubt that this Hereafter will 
be ours as well as theirs who reap from our own sow- 
ing—that what we know not now we shall know Here- 
afterin some qnick, close way, which lies as yet in the 
heart of the mystery, but is waiting till our change 
comes, to stand all radiant in the sun of heaven. For 
I lke nct the thought that T have done with life 
down here when I have done with earth and time. 


| This new world to which I came so long ago could 


never have been the blessed place it has been to me, 
had I not been able to keep close watch of tliose I 
love in the old world, and still to’ be identified with 
their lives and fortunes; to see also, how the dear 
old world is gradually sbaking herself free from her 
hurts and hindrances, and moving on io parallels 
with us toward a better day. Neither can I find any 
reason for this isolation and forgetting in the New 
Testament, In the delicate hints Jesus feels free to 
give those about him of the life in the world to come, 
there is always a strain of personal interest and 
concern in them after he has gone away, even while 
he insists on the unspeakable advantage of leaving 
them more and more to God. And when after his 
departure they have fairly caught his thought, it is 
close to the line of this personal concern; it is a 
spiritual presence to Paul, still it is a presence full 
ofa deep concern in what is going on; it is not a 
pervading essence, but ao living soul, This, again, 
has been the steadfast faith of those who have caught 
his spirit through all these ages. Overlaid with 
error, clothed upon with impossibilities, this has 
still been the steady faith of the Christian Church, 
from the Catacombs to the noon-day prayer meet- 
ings that he keeps track of; his Hereafter, and 
that of the far-reaching influence of his saviour- 
ship, still reach upward in his heart. And so it seems 
again of all things true to me, that the way in which 
the original truth has been snaried and twisted, God 
help us, in its way through time, should not blind. us 
to the simple intention which lies in the original 
thought, neither should we give this Scripture a pri- 
vate interpretation, but rather understand that as he 
keeps track of this world and life to which he has 
given such a divineworth, so shall we each in his own 
way, Sothat Handel's heaven, while the world stands, 
will not lie in scoring new Messiahs of a grander 
sweep and more exquisite harmony for the angels; 
but in witnessing the transfiguration of the multi- 
tudes of earth as they are lifted up on the wings of 
his genius and make melody in their hearts unto 
God. Luther’s heaven will not be in eternal visions 
of the new reaches of the doctrine of justification by 
faith, but in keeping close to the ever opening and 
growing worth of the harvests which are still spring- 
ing from the wild days in whish he went forth weep- 
ing bearing precious seed. And Burns, poor fellow, 
Waiting to be cleansed from the scurf and thrums, 
will find at last his heaven in hearing from the lips 
of men and women such poems as his “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,” and the lyrics and idyls that lift 
the souls that sing them to a loftier and sweeter hu- 
manity than he himself could ever attain. 

So shall we all, I trust, and in my best moments 
fairly believe, keep in the better world a keen and 
constaut interest in whatever worth has come to it 
through our living when Here becomes Hereafter ; 
touch its meaning in a nearer way, and watch how it 
falls into line with the infinite harmonies of Provi- 
dence and grace. 

In Amsterdam, old Evelyn says: “TI went to hear 
the bells, but being close to them as they were struck 
by the master, I could only hear a babel of sounds, 
while all over the city they were listening to chimes 
struck to fine harmonies.” It is our trouble to-day. 
Tura where we will, the clash and clang of the world 
smites us, We are too near the bells. But discord 
to us is harmony to the master who stands with us; 
and as Evelyn knew by faith that over the city every 
stroke fell into its place and blended into music, so 
by faith we know that when Here becomes Hereafter, 
we shall be satisfied; for— 

**Surely the day is on our side, 

And Heaven, and the sacred sun, 

Surely the stars, and the bright, 

Immemorial, inscrutable night ; 

Yea, the darkness—because of the light— 

Is no-darkness at all, but blooms as a bower side 
When the Winter is over and done,” 


Messrs. Lon@MAN announce a new volume by 
“A, K. H.B.,” ‘ Landscapes, Churches, and Mo- 
ralities,” and a life of “Isaac Casaubon,” by Mr. 
Mark Pattison, the Rector of Lincoln College. 


GLASGOW. 

On Monday Dr. Lyon Prayratr, C.B., the late 
Postmas‘er-General, as chief of the Health Section, 
delivered his presidential address, during which be 
showed that if we believe in the now old fashioned 
idea that we change our bodies every seven years we 
deceive ourselves, because it is very certain that we 
alter our constitutions every six weeks. The mora, 
he said, we consider the question of pnblic health 
the simpler does the problem become in theory, 
though its attainment is difficult in practice, Allthat 
we need aim to secure is purity or cleanliness in the 
house, the air, and the water, and genuineness in the 
ood and clothes., In fact,“a great part of sanitary 
science can be comprised in that one word “ Clean- 
liness.” No epidemic can resist clean houses, clean 
air, and clean water. Death, like the evil demons of 
old, shuns cleanly places. In oldén times, as among 
the Jews, evil spirits dwelt in filthy places, especially 
loving tombs and ordure. Every latrine contained a 
special demon of its own, and does to the present 
day. In a different sense I am quite sure that the 
chamber of Sara, the daughter of Raguel, as de- 
scribed in the book of Tobit, must have overlooked a 
dunghill, otherwise she would not have been so griev- 
ously afflicted by Asmodeus, who, out of love for her, 
strangled her seven husbands ; but Tobias, her eighth 
husband, for whom her iather-in-law considerately 
dug a grave as soon as the marriage was performed, 
obviously knew that there might be smells even too 

ad. for a demon; for on the bridal night he 
threw the putrid heart and liver of a fish on some 
burning embers in her chamber, and, as the narrative 
tells us, “ the which smell, when the evil spirit had 
smelled, he fled into the uttermost parts of Egypt.” 
To my mind the book of Tobit is a distinct hygienic 
allegory, Ulysses was an excellent hygienist; but 
another was, Kidothea. The first went to the root of 
the matter, and first removed all sources of impurity ; 
the latter merely concealed a stench by a perfume. 
Hercules, too, was one of the oldest and most tho- 
rough of the ancient sanitarians. He saved the 
Kleans from pestilence by draining their marshes, 
and executed a thorough sanitary operation when he 
cleansed out the Augean stable by turning into it 
the waters of the Alphius, But of all the sanitary 
reformers Moses was among the most practical. He 
was learned in the wisdom of the Egyptians, and they, 
as we know, were hygienists. One of their command- 
ments, though it does not remain among the ten 
which Moses brought down from the Mount for our 
guidance, was “ Thou shalt not pollute rivers.” ‘The 
hygienic laws of Moses, supplementary to his ten 
moral commandments, are full of wisdom. Purifica- 
tions required by religious observances were in the 
main hygienic precautions. The ceremonial part still 
remains in the Hast as a survival of a purpose now 
forgotten. Moses gave to us the principle of the 
modern earth closet, and excellent rules for isolating 
and disinfecting diseased patients and their excrele. 
He established health officers, or rather gave to the 
High Priest the function of an officer of health. Be- 
fore long we may be obliged to enact the ancient laws 
of Moses for isolating patients with infectious dis- 
eases, and for cleansing houses in which they have 
occurred. In the case of cattle we knock them on 
the head, and kill them, and there is an end of 
cattle plague. We cannot do this with men, but if 
we could isolate cholera patients and disinfect their 
excret@, we could as easily prevent its spread as that 
of cattle plague. We do isolate in the case of ships, 
why not in houses? The isolation of patients 
afflicted with smal]-pox, scarlatina, and measles will 
one day become a part of hygienic law, though, at 
present, it would not be supported by public opinion. 
Purity of the person, purity of the dwelling and its 
surroundings, purity of the air, purity of the soi]— 
in one word, cleanliness—form the beginning and 
the end of hygiene, The sum and substance of all 
our sanitary science, accumulated by ages may be 
summed upin the pregnant advice of the prophet, 
“Wash and be clean.” It is the simpleness of the 
remedy, as a cure for the public ills which so griev- 
ously affect us that prevents its public recognition. 
If I had talked to you about schizomycetes, includ- 
ing bacteria and its allied forms, if I bad descrihed 
vibriones and all those organic bodies which are 
floating in the substances and in the blood of diseased 
persons, you might have thought that the Chairman 
of the Health Section had some sanitary learning, 
and that it was worth while coming to hear his dis- 
course; but you revolt at the simplicity of his state- 
ment that cleanliness is the beginning and the end 
of all practical sanitary work, Well, you are not 
singular, ‘There was once a rebuke to such doubis 
given on another occasion, If a prophet had bid 
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us do some great thing would we not have done it? 
How much rather when he saith unto us ** Wash and 
be clean?” That cleanliness should be the saving 
faith of every sanitary missionary. 

The learned Professor here gave many illustrations 
of the consequences attending the neglect of hygiene. 
He referred to the statement of Michelet, that thirty- 
three generations never once wasbed, and urged that 
jt was po wonder that the epidemics of the Middle 
Ages cut off one-fourth of the population of Europe; 
no wonder that there was a spotted plague, black 
death, sweating sickness, dancing mania, mewing 
mania, biting mania, and other terrible mental epi- 
demics. Defoe’s and Montaigne’s descriptions ol 
tho plagues of their day were brought in to show 
how the old saints and monks used to praise the 
filthy habits of the hermits. By and-by the subject 
of cremation was introduced :— 

This conversion of putrid matter into carbonic acid 
water and ammonia is undoubtedly the final result of 
natural purification. The desire to attain it speedily 
has been recently expressed ia the attempts to revive 
the cremation or burning of dead bodies. I quite 
approve of the end proposed, though I am not quite 
clear as to the means of producing it. Burial in a 
porous soil produces the same results, and if the 
earth be well selected, it does so quite inoffensively. 
Then the bodies decay, not by putrefaction alone, but 
by gradual burning. So a porous soil containing 
sufficient loam to be absorptive is, in fact, a slow fur- 
nace, where burning is complete in itself, Sepulture 
was’ adopted by the Egyptians, who never doubted 
the resurrection of the body, and was continued by 
Jews, although there is very little evidence that they 
believed in a future state, But modern science tells 
us that we may burn or bury the dead, utterly regard- 
less of the body itself for the future food of plants, 
and through them of successive generations of men and 
animals. If cremation, therefore, be the most practical 


process of attaining this inevitable end, I see no objec- 


tion to it. It is not so many years since I proposed 


that bodies should be thrown into gas retorts heated 
The volatile portions would then be con- 
verted into illuminating gases, which might at once be 
burned, or, if desired, could be used so that we might 
continue to live in the light of our ancestors, while the 
residue in the same form as the body would be harm- 
less coke, and might {be given to the survivors for 
This process, I think, is more practically 


white hot. 


sepulture. 
attainable than cremation in crowded cities, and is 
equally sanitary. 


timately discharged into the river. 
can prevent them from being put in. 


the city of Cologne :— 


* But tell me, nymphs, what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine!” © 


The only mode of restoring our great rivers from 
their present condition of open ditches to their na- 
tural purpose of watering and purifying the districts 
through which they flow is to prevent polluted matters 
Parliament must enact for 
this country the ancient commandment of the 
Egyptians, and say to all municipalities and manu- 
I say 
with perfect deliberation, and after full study of the 
subject, that our knowledge in regard to the purifica- 
tion of drain waters, whether they contain town 
sewage or manufacturing refuse, is abuodant and 
practical, and that all municipalities and manufac- 
turers should have been prohibited by heavy penalijes 
I may remind you that the pre- 
sent Prime Minister has lately told a deputation that 
I hope that 
le is destined to do fur water what his former friend 
and political chief, Lord Derby, did for one of the 
Such a triumph of sanitary 
legislation would be worthy of the great State doctor, 
who has taken as his motto, “ Sanitas Sanitatwn 
The speaker now passed on to 
deal with juvenile mortality, and held that the death 
rate of children in a district is a sort of hygienic 
barometer of the surrounding physical and moral 
0 King Herod, he said, was not a more 
efficient baby exterminator than the hired nurses of 


being poured into them, 


facturers, “ Thou shalt not pollute rivers.” 


from fouling rivers. 


he is greatly interested in this object. 


many impurities in air, 


Omnia Sanitas.” 


atmosphere, 


our large towns, 


But as I get older I am inclined to 
think that the process of burial in the earth is the 
wisest of jall, provided it is done with honesty; not 
in the midst of populations or with overcrowding of 
the dead as of the living. The self-purifying power 
of rivers, and even of the sea pouring in its tidal 
wave to dilute them, has no chance against the march 
of abominations which large towns pour into them. 
But there is no longer an excuse for their doing so, 
for there are now various effective and well matured 
processes for purifying drains before the water is ul- 
You cannot take 
out these abominations from the river itself, but you 
Coleridge saw 
this when he wrote so fiercely on the foul smells of 
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Repression of Crime an address was delivered by 
Mr, G. W. Hastings, who advocated the appointment! 
of a public prosecutor as a step towards the mor 
efficient administration of justice. Mr. Hasting: 
expressed an opinion that the report of the Judicas 
ture Commission held out fair hopes that this grea 
improvement in our criminal procedure would soon 
be carried out, At the same time he did not assent! 
to the proposal of the Commission that the clerk 
to the justices should be appointed public prose 
cutors, nor to that of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, 
that the country should bo mapped out into divisions, 
under the care of Government officers. As a furthe 
amendment of the law he thought a prisoner ough! 
to be allowed to give evidence in his own behalf. O 
of the most interesting discussions of the day w 
that which took place upon the problems surrounding 
the employment of the surplus female population, 
andin which Mrs, Crawshay, Mrs. K. M. King, and 
other ladies took part. 
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CONFERENCE OF GENERAL BAPTISTS 
IN TROWBRIDGE. 


. On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Sept. 25th 
29th, and 30th, meetings were held at the Conigree 
Chapel, Trowbridge, in connection with the Two Hui 1. 
dred and Twenty-first Assembly of General Baptist 
Churches, and to celebrate the forty-eighth year of the 
pastorate of the minister. The president was the aged 
minister of the chapel, the Rev. Samurn Martin, Ri 
presentatives from Trowbridge, Worship-street, Peck. 
ham, Dover, Billingshurst, Portsmouth, and Headcorn, 
were present in the persons of Revs. D. Batchellor, 
J. Brinkworth, J. Ellis, T. B. W. Briggs, H. Solly, J. 
Marten, J. C. Means, J. F, Kennard, C, Hoddinott, 
and others. 

At seven o'clock on Monday evening a large 
number met in the schoolroom to hold a prayer 
meeting and welcome the brethren. Fervent prayers 
were offered, and several well-known and inspiriti 
hymns were sung, the meeting closing about ning 
o'clock, 

The members and friends were about early on 
Tuesday morning, and met together for prayer at 
seven o'clock, ‘he meeting was presided over by 
the Rev. J. Brinxworrn, of Shepton Mallet, in tha 
absence of the Rev. J. C. Means, who was unavwoid= 
ably prevented through growing infirmities, At ten 
o’clock the President took his place in the chair, and 
delivered an earnest and affectionate address to those 
present, and called upon his colleague, the Rev. D. 
BatcHEttor, to read a circular letter which he (Mr. 
Martin) had prepared, as his last utterance to the = 
various Churches in connection with the assembly. 
The roll of the Churches was called over by the 
secretary, pro tem., the Rey. THos. Briacs, of Dover, 
and reports of their several conditions were made, 
and valuable suggestions offered suitable to each case 
At two o’clock the brethren retired to the school- 
room and partook of a substantial dinner, which had 
been prepared by the friends of the Conigree, In the 
afternoon a valuable and thoughtful paper was read 
by the Rev. D. Barcurror, “ On our General Bap- 
tist Churches in Relation to the Young.” A slight 
discussion ensued, and a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to the writer, and the meeting adjourned. At 
half-past six divine service commenced. The hymns 
were given out by the Rev. J. Brinkwortu, the Scrip 
tures were read by the Rev. J. Exxis, and the gene- 
ral prayer by the Rey. C. Hoppinorr, the sermon 
being delivered by the Rev. Tuomas Brraas, of 
Dover, * On the Duty of Confessing Christ Openly 
before Men.”’ It was an able and spirited utterance, 
and was listened to attentively by a full congregation. 
The Lord’s Supper was administered at the close of 
the service to a large number of friends; the invita- 
tion had been given to all their fellow-Christians in’ 
the town, who had largely responded to the call. The 
address was delivered by the Rev. Hrnry Sony, o 
London, who, in an earnest Scriptural manner, dwelt 
on the glorious work of Christ in his life and of re« 
demption by his death on the Cross, ; 

On Wednesday morning, at seven o'clock, a De- 
votional Service was held, presided over by the Rev. 
Joun Manren, of Peckham, Tho room was full 
and many earnest prayers for the outpouring of the 
Spirit were offered, After breakfast a suggestive 
and practical paper was read by the Rey. C. Hop= 
pinotr on “Christian Union,” which called forth 
addresses from the Revs. J. C. Muans, J. Marten, Dy, 
BarcuerLor, THos. Briaas, J. Kris, and J. BF. 
Kpynarp. Dinner having been partaken of, the friends 
were shown over the cloth milis of Messrs, Walker, 
taken to the cemetery, and perambulated the town 
in all parts until six o'clock, when they assembled 
in the schooleroom for the anniversary tea -meeting, 


THE INQUIRER. 


The sections were of little importance compared 
with Dr, Lyon Playfair’s vigorously-spoken and en- 
thusiastically-received address. The law and practice 
in England and Scotland in cases of affiliation oc- 
cupied the Jurisprudence Section; and a capital 
paper was read in the Repression of Crime Sec- 
tion by Major Brudenell Rogers, on the special 
question, “Is it Desirable to Extend Sentences of 
Police Supervision to other cases than those already 
provided for?” The criminal responsibility of the 
insane, and the relative bearings of wages, drunken- 
ness, and crime during the last five years in the 
central mining districts of Scotland, were also dis- 
cussed. Working men’s dwellings formed the pri- 
mary question in the health department; and there 
followed papers on infant mortality, the neglect of 
infants in large towns, and the necessity of pure 
recreation and amusement for the people, The 
cultivation of waste lands and a number of similar 
and familiar questions came on in the Economy and 
Trade Section. 

What is the Best Mode of Extending the Bene- 
fits of Academical Endowments in England and 
Scotland respectively?” was the special question 
brought before- the Education Department. Mr. 
Parker, formerly M.P. for Perth, in tho opening 
paper, dwelt upon the disproportion in the allotment 
of funds to the Fellows of Scientific Institutions ; and 
his view of the future of the English Universities 
was decidedly hopeful. Professor Ramsay succeeded 
Miss Beale with a paper on University Examinations 
for Girls and Women. Esamination of some de- 
scription she insisted upon as a right and as an 
essential part of any education scheme, Her own 
opinion was that central or local examinations, though 
good in their way, are insufficient, and that the Go- 
yernment inspectorial examinations and the newly- 
established Oxford and Cambridge Boards are of 
much greater value. Higher School Examinations 
were ably treated of by Mr. W. Jack, M.A., who de 
scribed the statutory examinations of Scotch higher 
schools under the new Education Act, with his expe- 
rience as an examiner. He pointed out the absolute 
necessity of re-arranging many of the schools at 
present, so as to provide some kind of curriculum, 
and to prevent the too frequent clashing between 
classes, teachers, and subjects. At the same time 
the curriculum ought not, in his opinion, to be too 
rigidly adhered to, and boys who had not made suffi 
cient progress ought not to be allowed to move up, 
He doubted the propriety, at least at present, of at- 
tempting to make our higher schools all at once 
grammar schools only. He complained of the uni- 
versal want of anything like science-teaching for 
the elder boys, He thought drawing shou!d be 
everywhere taught to almost all the pupils, and he 
desired to see as careful an organisation of higher 
school public teaching for girls, of which at present 
there is none in Glasgow, as for boys. 

A discussion followed. 

TUESDAY, 

This was a great School Board day in the Eduea- 
tion Section. The special question was, “ How far 
can the Children of the Wage-earning Classes be 
best brought under Elementary Iastruction by means 
of the Factory, Workshops, and other Acts, and by 
the action of the School Boards.” As a matter of 
fact, the time was spent in reviewing the past, and 
describing what the School Boards have done. Five 
gentlemen well qualified to express an opinion upon 
it read papers on the special question, viz., the Rey. 
W. Mitchell, and the Rev. J. Page Hopps, of the 
Glasgow School Board; and Mr, J. A. Bremner and 
Mr, T. Chatfeild Clarke, who—the former at Man- 
chester and the latter in London—are prominent 
workers in the same cause. In the Economy and 
Trade Section, Mr. K. Chadwick read a paper on the 
Best Means of Drawing together Interests of the 
United Kingdom of England and of the Colonies, 
The Secretary read the late Mr. Eddy’s essay on the 
same subject, advocating the formation of a Supreme 
Council of the Empire for the consideration of ex- 
ternal affairs, In the Health Section the subjects 
debated were principally of local interests, and the 
same may be said of the Jurisprudence Section. In 
the Repression of Crime Section, Miss Mary Car- 
penter spoke on Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
in India. Perhaps the most generally interesting 
paper of the day was one by Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, a New York gentleman resident in Berlin, upon 
the question of Races in the United States. No one, 
he said, who knows the negro -race in America, can 
doubt that with time upon their side, and patience 
and justice towards them on the part of others, they 
will rise to the full measure of their opportunities. 

On Wednesday the sittings of the Congress were 
brought to a close. In the section devoted to the 


a 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


The Christian World has very courageously pub- | 
lished several articles and letters denying the doc- 


finds, what we have learned from long and painful 
experience, that the slightest departure from the 
old Orthodoxy involves social persecution and 
theological abuse :— : 

Unhappily, there are multitudes of weak men who 
are not priests, ready to take alarm at any specula- 
tion on religion which they feel themselves unable to 
answer; and the effect of their words is to create an 
unworthy prejudice in the minds of all with whom 
they have to do, and prejudice so engendered often 
leads to a species of social persecution which is not 
pleasant to bear. Strangely enough, this spirit of} 
unreasoning dogmatism is always strongest when it 
has reference to matters about which men are con- 


vehemently dogmatic as we used to be on such sub- 


|not of necessity in anywise lessen a man’s love for 


fessedly in much darkness. ‘The lesser the light the 
more ayerse such people are to have its brilliancy 
questioned. It is well that we are not, as a rule, so 


jects, for example, as that of the destiny of the hu- 
man soul; and hence the time seems to be approach- 
ing when Christian ministers may avow their altered | 
reading of the Divine Word relating thereto without 
being called hard names by their more conservative 
brethren, whether they have reached the conviction 
that the Heavenly Father in his boundless compas- 
sion has thoughts of mercy for the whole of His 
human family, or whether their profound sense of the 
greatness of the work of Redemption leads to the be- 
lief that the New Birth means the very life of the 
Spirit. The sooner we all get to feel that new views 
about the future, either larger or more contracted, do 


Christ, and belief in his Gospel, the better it will be 
alike for the Church and the world. Some of the 
most transparent Christians we have ourselyes ever 
known have held opinions the very antipodes of each 
other on the nature and duration of future punish- 
ments; and this divérgence of good men on such a 
subject must always be, so long as mind is free and 
revelation remains where it is. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in a sermon quite 
recently preached on the subject just named, while 
declaring his own unaltered belief in the eternal 
punishment of the finally wicked, and having set 
forth what he hold§ to be the teaching of Christ, 
says :—“ But we must not think that efforts to escape 
these views of the eternal punishment of the wicked 
are wanton, or that they indicate a low moral ten- 
dency. On the contrary, they are in many instances 
the result of the very highest moral susceptibility, 
Nor must we suppose that they spring up only in 
ignorant minds, They arise in the most cultivated 
minds that there are in the Church to-day, Nor are| 
we to believe that they are pled for the sake of get- 
ting larger licence among self-indulgent and wicked 
men, for they are pled by men who are models of 
Christian self-denial and heroism.” But, while 
speaking thus, Mr. Beecher did not hesitate to 
look the dread subject itself fairly in the face,| 
and to preach the terrors of the Lord, that “it 
is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God,” though he confessed this was. not 
the side of the Gospel he deemed himself called 
to preach. He could only do it with tears and sor- 
row. Men holding other theories than the current 
orthodox ones were “ neither to be disowned as Chris- 
tians nor disciplined for believing as they do—the 
day having gone by when a man is to be disciplined 
for his honest belief ;” “ but any theory which takes 
off the pressure of responsibility that rests upon every 
man, that removes from any man’s conscience the| 
burden that Christianity puts there, or lessens his 
feelings of the awfulness of sin, is un-Christlike 
and dangerous.” “Any theory is permissible that 
still puts before a man all the motives and spurs of 
hope and of fear as they are contained in the truth 
of heaven and hell; and any modifications of views 
hitherto held are permissible if they do not break the 


| force of responsibility. If you break that you break 


the great element of moral government. The sense 

of obligation to right, and the fear of doing wrong, 

should be maintained. Variations in philosophy may 

be permissible, but we must have the substance of 
Christ’s teaching, which is that it is damnable to sin, 
that it is dangerous to die in sin, and that the future 
is full of peril to wicked men, while the life to come 

is full of blessedness to the righteous.” To this. 
Evangelical utterance of the greatest American pulpit | 
orator we are sure the able men amongst ourselves 
who have seen reason to question the current belief 
on future punishment—Mr, White, Mr. Minton, Mr. 
Maude, Dr. Leask, Dr. Parker, Mr. William Miall, 
Mr. Constable, Mr. Ker, Mr. Davis, Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Griffith, Mr. Denniston, and other ministers, | 
both Churchmen and Dissenters—would be prompt__ 
to add a hearty Amen. ‘ | 


} 
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abdicate some of their independence, and allow them- 
selves to be consolidated under a general Govern- 


trine of eternal punishment, and it accordingly || ment supervision. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 

In the November number of this magazine for 1867, 
on the occasion of the Episcopal Conference at Lam- 
beth, we attempted to call attention to the origin and 
peculiarities of the Athanasian Creed, trusting that 
“in the cultivation of a spirit of charity,” and through 
“ their desire and resolution to return to the faith and 

‘discipline of the undivided Church,” the assembled 
Bishops might see fit to recommend the removal of a 
comparatively recent document, which has been a 
source of grave offence to many Christian congrega- 
(tions, and which has been altogether rejected by one 
of the Churches derived from and still in full commu. 
nion with our own. In the present number we pro- 
pose very briefly to recur to the subject, partly in 
order to supply one or two omissions in the former 
article, partly in order to commend the matter once 
| more to the attention of some of the more influential 
members of our Church, and especially to that of the 
Ritual Commission, which, we believe, has not yet 
completed its labours. ; 

In what was said in our former article of. the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Commission of 1689, we fol- 
lowed the account given in Cardwell’s “ History of 
Conferences,” which is substantially true, but ne- 

| glected to avail ourselves of the Parliamentary Paper 
printed by order of the House of Commons in 1854, 
which contains an exact account, trsnseribed from a 
document in the possession of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, of the proceedings of the Commissioners 
and of the alterations proposed by them in the Book 
of Common Prayer. 
on the Athanasian Creed is in many respects so 
curious and interesting that we here extract it in full. 
From the Diary of the Proceedings :— 
“ Oct. 23 [1689].—The chief debate was about the 
Athanasian Creed. , It was moyed either to 
leave it with an alias, or to leave out the Damnatory 
Clauses, or to leave it as it is with a Rubrick, For it 
was alleg’d—1. That it was antiont. 2. Received by 
our Church ever since the Reformation. 3. Offence 
to leave it out; but granted that if it was to do now, 
it were better to omit it. 
“Tt was reply’d by the Bp. of Salisb. [Burnet]: 1. 
That the Church of England received the four first 
General Councils, that the Ephesian Council con- 
demns any new creeds. 2. That this Creed was not 
vory antient, and the Filioque especially. 3. That it 
condemned the Greek Church, whom yet we defend. 
| It was propos’d by the Bp. of Worcest. [Stilling- 

fleet], to have a Rubrick that it shou’d be interpreted 
|by Article . . . of our Church, and that the Con- 
_demning Sentences were only as to the substance of 
\the Articles; which was drawn up and approv’d of,” 

In consequence of this decision, it was determined 

to add the following words at the end of the Rubric 
prescribing the use of the Athanasian Creed :—“ The 
Articles of which ought to be receiv'd and believ’d as 
being agreeable to y¢ Holy Scriptures. And ye Con- 
demning Clauses are to be understood as relating 
only to those who obstinately deny y€ substance of 
ithe XB, Fayth [according to ye 18th Article of this 
yChurch, These last words were afterwards struck 
| through |.” 

Of the arguments employed by those who defended 
the retention of the Creed, it is plain that the second 
and third would apply to any ecclesiastical change 
whatever. There are always those to whom a change 
of any kind will give “ offence.” But both ecclesias- 
tical and political history teach us the lesson that, if 
a change be desirable in itself, the neglect to make it 
will ultimately become a far more serious cause of 
offence than a timely concession, ‘The stronger 

| brethren have surely their claims on consideration as 
well as the weaker—claims which it may be at least 
as perilous to resist. Had the Church of England 
conceded this and a few similar points in 1689, how 
different might have been her relations to Dissent 
during the last century, and to the higher intelligence 
of the country at the present time! As to the argu- 
ment which appealed to the antiquity of the Creed, it 
is, perhaps, hardly presuming too much on the learn- 
ing and candour of those wh employed it, to sup- 
pose that, if they had been acquainted with the pre- 
/sent state of the controversy, it would not have been 
advanced. But far the most remarkable feature in| 
the arguments of the more conservative section of 
the Commission was the admission that, “if it were 
to do now, it were better to omit it.” Such is un 
doubtedly the feeling of many at the present time 
who would still, like Stillingfleet and his friends, be 
loth to surrender the Creed. Let them reflect that, 


The account of the deliberations | 


| of the American Church,” refers to the communicatioy 


if this had been the prevalent temper at the era o 
the Reformation, we should probably still be usin 
the missal, and invoking the protection of the saints. 
Among Burnet’s arguments, it is curious to fin 
one which would now appeal to the sympathies of 
far larger section of Churchmen that it probably di 
at that time,—* That it condemned the Greek Church, |i 
whom yet we defend.” As the same argument, whe 
recently employed by the Dean of Westminster (i 
Macmillan for February 1868, p. 278), has been mis-)fl 
understood, it may be well to state precisely what is) 
meant by it. Whatever may be the tacit understand~ 
ing amongst ourselves, there can be little doubt thatid! 
by the author of the Creed, and by a large number 
of those who still recite or read it, the Condemnatory im’ 
Clauses are understood as applying to those who call qi 
in question any, even the smallest, portion of theiil 
statements which it contains. Though it may be aviite 
tradition in our own Church that the awful denuncia. a: 
tions which are put in the mouth of the congregation 
are directed only against those who deny, in genera) pit 
terms, the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarna. a 
tion, this is certainly not the natural construction of 
the document, nor can we suppose that the ignorani pil 
and fanatical priesthood of the age in which the Creec {i 
was probably composed (the eighth century), would the 
have entertained the slightest scruple in consigning Lil 
to endless tortures those who presumed to call injo 
question even the smallest tittle of what they hadof 
learnt to regard as the received doctrines of thejin 
Church, The unbiassed exercise of the reason wassa) 
at that time, and long afterwards, regarded in ortho-ap 
dox circles as the most heinous crime of which 6 
man could be guilty. No nice distinctions were | 
drawn between a “doctrine” and its “ be positon is 
The triumphant air with which the Creed at once an-of 
nounces the eternal damnation of those who reject itm 
is in itself sufficient evidence of the temper in whick (jy 
it was composed. Now the dogma of the Procession jn 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from the | 
Father (against the assertion of which by the Western ey 
Church the Greek Church most strenuously protested) or 
and still protests, and which, therefore, if not for: fiy 
mally denied by members of that Communion, is a) {hy 
least left an open question) is most emphatically B; 
in the so-called Athanasian Creed :— Spiritus Sane: to 
tus a Patre et Filio, non factus, nec creatus, nev rel 
genitus, sed procedens.” The “et Filio,” it certain] th 
seems to us, was in the mind of the author a portion m 
of that “ Catholic faith, which except a man believe oy 
faithfully he cannot be saved.” To this it is no reply ¢\ 
that the Creed, with the exception of the clause “e |) 
Filio,” occurs in books of devotion recognised by thi 4), 
Orthodox Church, such as the “ Horologion” spoken jj, 
of in the letter already referred to, by Mr. Baron, or », 
as we are informed, in the “ Sledovannaya Psalter.’ }; 
Tt may be true that the Greek Church, by thus fa in 
recognising the Creed, though it is never recited it), 
her public offices (a most important point of differ 
ence between her case and our own), is, in commot ¢, 
with ourselves, exposed to the charge of anathema) 4), 
tising those who call in question any portion of ip 
long, intricate, and in many respects ambiguous, 
statement; but we add one anathema the more by ,, 
denouncing an opinion which, if not maintained, i) pe 
at least allowed within the pale of the Greek Com 5} 
munion itself. And thus it is by no means an im\«, 
probable supposition that a Greek Christian, induce |, 
to attend our services from what he had heard of ouw);, 
desire for unity with his own communion, might hea 4), 
himself denounced by our congregations as one wh) j; 
“ cannot be saved,” and “ without doubt shall peris) 
everlastingly.” im 
The position of the Greek Church in reference t),, 
the Athanasian Creed naturally suggests to us that ¢ 4; 
the American Church. It is widely known thatin th ¢,. 
Service-books of that Church the Athanasian Cree — 
has been erased, while two Creeds only, the Apostle: 
and the Nicene, are mentioned in her Articles. Bu}, 
few are probably aware of the struggle by which th, 
American Church acquired for herself this freedon) 
The first Convention+ of the Protestant Episcop: 
Church, which was held at Philadelphiain Septemb«; 
1785, determined, among other alterations in tli 
Liturgy and Articles, to omit the Nicene and Athaniji 


* See a Letter to the Guardian, 


July 28, 1869. M 
Mayow, in the subsequent number, though differis 
from the conclusions of the Dean of 7 ster, po’ ite 
out the misconception which was involved in Mr. Baron gj 
letter. , e rary 
+ This account is abstracted from a book entitl 
“Letters on the Ministry, Ritual, and Doctrine of tl 
Protestant Episcopal Church,” by Jared Sparks, A.M) 
Baltimore, 1820. Bishop Wilberforce, in his ‘‘ Histor 


on the subject of the Creeds which passed between tl 
English Bishops and the American Convention—but on) 
briefly. ti ‘ 


_Noy. 20, 1869 


ian Creeds, and the clause “He descended into 
ell” in the Apostles’ Creed. It was, however, re- 
arded as desirable to obtain consecration for their 
sishops from the English Episcopate, and hence it 
‘as necessary that the changes made in the Liturgy 
hould not be distasteful to the leading English pre- 
ites. But the extent of these changes had begun to 
larm many Churchmen in the mother country; and 
a a second Convention, a letter was read from some 
f the English Bishops expressing hesitation in grant- 
ag episcopal consecration, on account of the changes 
atroduced in the Liturgy. At a third Convention, 
eld at Wilmington, in Delaware, October 1786, a 
atter was read from the Archbishops, in which, 
mongst other complaints, they say :—“ We saw with 
rief that two of the confessions of our Christian 
aith, respectable for their antiquity, have been en- 
wely laid aside.” After expressing a wish to continue 
a spiritual communion with the American Church, 
nd a “sincere desire to complete the Orders of their 
ainistry,” they add,‘* We therefore most earnestly 
xhort you that you restore to its integrity the 
ipostles’ Creed, in which you have omitted one 
rticle, namely. . . .; nor can we help adding, 
hat we hope you will think it but a decent proof of 
he attachment you profess to the services of our 
siturgy to give to the other two Creeds a place in 
our Book of Common -Prayer, even though the use 
them should be left discontinued.” In a letter 
rom the Archbishop of Canterbury, received at the 
ame time, it is said, “ But whether we can consecrate | 
ny Bishop or not must yet depend on the answers 
Te may receive to what we have written.” y 
Notwithstanding the threat conveyed in this last 
etter, the Convention remained firm on the subject | 
£ the Athanasian Creed. The Nicene Creed they 
manimously re-admitted ; _the clause in the Apostles’ | 
Jreed was re-inserted with the option of omitting it* | 
a the public services; but it was determined by a 
arge majority that the Athanasian Creed should not 
yen have “a place in the Book of Common Prayer,” 
vv be cited as a rule of faith in the Articles.. The 
inglish Bishops offered no further objection; and 
hus, while this stumbling-stock continues in the 
inglish Church, a sore cause of pain and perplexity 
o many in whom, like the Divine Founder of our 
eligion Himself, the spirit of charity is stronger than 
he reverence for tradition, it has been entirely re- 
noved in a Church which derives its Orders from our 
‘wo, and remains in fall communion with us. But 
ough the Bishops were undoubtedly wise in making 


LU not easy to answer; 
ihe pertinent question put by the author-ef_a_recent 
yamphlet entitled “A Letter by a Dissenter against 
iis Will”? :— By what right are foreigners admitted 
nto communion, and I, a free-born Englishman, ex- 
sluded 2” 

In the long correspondence on the Athanasian 
Jreed which has recently appeared in the columns of 
she Guardian, as well as in the debate in the Upper 
House in the last session of Convocation, the Dam- 
satory Clauses are justified by a reference to Mark 
cvi. 16, “ He that believeth not shall be damned.” A 
yerson who regards the Athanasian Creed as a para- 
shrase of the simple word * believeth,” and the words 
‘shall perish everlastingly” as an accurate translation 
of the Greek expression karaxpiOjcerat, must enter- 
iain a peculiar view of the nature of language, But 
his is not the point to which we at present wish to 
lirect attention, Our Church has been called “ the 
nost learned Church in Christendom,” a title of 
vhich her writers are never weary of boasting, But 
surely the Jamp of learning must be burning with a 
lickering flame, when we find a passage which is not 
‘ound in the two oldest manuscripts of St. Mark,+ and 

* Ata later period a third alternative was allowed— 
‘0 employ in place of the expression “ He descended into 
rell,” the words, ‘‘ He went into the place of departed 
spirits.” 
ys The Vatican and the Sinaitic. In both these manu- 
icripts the last twelve verses of St. Mark are absent. 
Che English reader can now, at the small cost of 1s. 6d., 
»btain decurate information (of which a notice appeared 
n the September number of this Magazine), through 
che Tauchnitz New Testament, as to the exact relation 
yetween the readings of the ‘‘Textus Receptus,” from 

wr Author ion is translated, and those of 


cism, and science, and declare themselves at open lion 
war with intellect and learning? I Select the pon 
Tatler alvevnative,.the e 6t be far off. It is 1u- 
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which, if not spurious, as it probably is, possesses the 
most doubtful claims to authenticity, spoken of by a reet 
distinguished prelate in Convocation as “ the state. 
ment of our Lord himself,” and by a well-known 
ecclesiastical dignitary in the columns of the leading } the 
Chureh newspaper as “our Lord’s own anathema,” hber 
without—so far as we are aware—these misleading \ying 
Statements being called in question, either in Convo- | the 
cation or in the columns of the Guardian. We cand to 
hardly suppose that all the prelates present in Con- nine 
vocation were ignorant of the critical difficulties which :cus- 
attach to the latter verses of St. Mark’s Gospel ; and, y to 
if not ignorant of them, we think that at least one of nced 
their number mighthave had the courage tostatethem.ie at 
What should we think of an historical or philological be 
society in which a spurious or doubtful passage from wish 
some ancient author was quoted as decisive, and was, an- 
allowed by the other members to pass unquestioned ? jt, 
And, in proportion to the gravity of the subject and gen- 
the importance of the occasion, is, we conceive, the the 
strength of the obligation to courage and truthful- J, c, 
ness. A high tone of morality is the least that can ;ids, 
be expected in the chief ministers of an established lock, 
religion; but the simple love of truth is, we fear, @ lates 
virtue which theological disputants have still to learn bea 
from those whose studies are of a more secular cha- ary. 
racter. The reports of Convocation are probably hese 
read by few persons who do not take a direct interest re- 
in ecclesiastical matters; and it is well, perhaps, for ithe 
the reputation of Convocation that it is so. man 
But perhaps we are fighting a forlorn hope. It | the 
may be that the English, like the Romish, Bishops jnoe 
and clergy have determined to throw themselves on! an 
the ignorance of the uneducated and half-educated | the 
masses, and to make no effort to ally the Church bro. 
with the growing intelligence of the times. Symp- ing.| 
toms of such a determination are not wanting, and.s of 
meanwhile the necessity for an opposite policy is be- past 
coming daily more urgent. Any careful observer of 
the tendencies of modern society may verity for him- 
self the fact that it is the highest intellect of the, 
nation which is most entirely alienated from the ser- 
vices and doctrines of the Church—that it is the was 
stronger, and not the weaker, brethren whom it is the 
now the most needful to gain. Will our ecclesiastical olk- 
rulers recognise this fact, and attempt to provide in Sir 
the Church of England a religion which, while itl by 
satisfies the deepest cravings of the spiritual nature, In- 
shall not be inconsistent with the most profound |ing 
knowledge of the age; or will they, taking their stand 
on the exact determinations of some past synod or hon 
council, repudiate all the discoveries of history, criti- this 


. was 
oms 


the 


indeed the primary duty of the parish priest to by 
“preach the Gospel to the poor,” but the ecclesias- °D, | 
tical ruler must take a wider view of the needs of ete 
mankind and the prospects of religion, A Church or 2ve 
religion which no longer commands the allegiance of les 
the higher intelligence of a nation must sooner or of 
later (though the time may be counted by decades 90- 
and not by years) cease to retain its hold on the faith } of 


faults, and is the test of power in an artist. But thid 
power may be used for good or evil. The combined 
influence of Byron and Mozart in embellishing ‘* Do 
Juan” is nil; in all his works Rubens is scarcely 
better. Some influence from outside is the only 
sure way of checking the nil influence of perverted 
art. To this it is objected that the artist must bd 
absolutely free in order to work his best—he ea: 
only reproduce what he feels and realises powerfully 
This is very true, but he can be taught to feel and 
realise noble things, just as a man can be taught to 
admire and to imitate conduct which will make him 
physically strong. The real difficulty is that the 
artist-nature is infinitely sympathetic and receptive, 
80 much so that he can sympathise with everything, 
good, bad, or indifferent. Baudelaire thinks no man! 
should be called a poet who cannot describe well every- 
thing physical, moral, or emotional, and this he can- 
not do without realising it to himself in a sympathetiq 
spirit. Something must determine him in his choic 
of what he shall reproduce of all the things with 
which he sympathises. He must either be capable him 
self of deciding on what is best—and he rarely is—o 
he must respond to some stimulus from outside. Thi 
comes best in the shape of some powerful emotiox 
common to some section of humanity — eithe 
personal feeling, family feeling, patriotic feeling, o 
religious feeling. Hach step opens to him sub 
jectively a higher, objectively a wider sphere. A 
instances may be quoted, the Medicean Venus, th 
Dying Gladiator, the Laocoon, an Ecce Homo, or th 
Madonna di San Sisto. The latter satisfies alike th 
orthodox Catholic or Protestant and the man wh 
rejectsevery dogma. It is an admirable instance ¢ 
the expression of a great common emotion, assd 
ciated in different minds with different subordinat 
ideas, which are sunk by the artist as non-essential: 
Thus religion supplies to the artist the most ide 
subjects and the widest basis of appreciation. I 
response to demands of this kind all the greates 
works of art have been produced in times past, thos 
of David, Isaiah, Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Huri 
pides, Virgil, Ovid, Danté, Milton, Mozart, Hande 
the free Raphaelite painters, and the school of Re 
phael, Pheidias and his contemporaries, Micha 
Angelo, and notably the architecture of Egyp 
India, Greece, Rome, Mohammedanism, and Chris 
tianity. So in the first century, the religion of th’ 
earlier half was a belief in nature as a guide of cor 
duct ; this is the path of Goethe, Hugo, Byron, Shel 
ley, Wordsworth, Beethoven, Turner, and Canova. 
But a further valuable influence of religion is it 
concentration of all the arts in its service. Tak 
St. Peter’s. At the same time one may hear th 
poetry of David and the music of Handel, and se 
the architecture of Michael Angelo decorated b 
paintings of Guercius and Domenichino, and sculp| 
ture of atime from Michael Angelo to Canova. Th 
only other institution that attempts this is the Oper 
—and this in modern days is generally frivolous, an 
often bad. Wagner and Teutonism have done muc 
for a national opera ; some man and movement ma 
yet do as much for a religious opera. 
A demand fox specially religious art comes nov 
it is true, from what is to most artists an ignob 
and irritating direction—that of retrograde religiong 
But this is merely temporary, and should not cheg 


of the poor and ignorant. ‘Those of our Bishops and 
clergy who are anxious to avert so great a calamity ‘ni- 
would be wise at once to address themselves to the 2ed 
task. And, however difficult in many cases it may !7ts 
be to reconcile reverence for the past with the more art 
extending knowledge and searching logic of the pr.- is 
sent day, the course to be adopted in the case which tor 
we are now considering is plain and unmistakable. (2) 
Here is a document of no great antiquity, which is [he 
not improbably a forgery of the eighth century, and of 
is certainly not the production of the Father with ce, 
whose name it is generally associated; which ana- tel- 
thematises one large branch of the Christian Church, the 
and has been repudiated by a daughter community of } of 
our own; which, according to the opinion of those kht 
who advocate its retention, contains no essential doc- her 
trine not already affirmed by the other Creeds, but | be 
which to many, on account of its uncharitable denun- ear 
ciations, has become a grave cause of offence, while, bed 
in the view of others, it only casts additional obsou- 
rity on the doetrines which it is intended to explain.* | of 
What but the most unreasoning spirit of conservatism the 
—a spirit which must be fatal in the course of time |sa- 
to the very existence of the institutions which it so ex- 
passionately admires—car ‘ount for the retention 


m the New Testament, the 
3inaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrian. The need of even 
such elementary information on the criticism of the 
acred text is painfully apparent from the manner in 
yhich our clergy, not excluding our Bishops, constantly 
juote, both in their sermons and in theological contro- 
versy, spurious or doubtfal passages as ‘‘ words of our 
Lord Himself,” “utterances of the inspired penman,” 
ind the like. Those who profess a peculiar reverence 


‘or the very words of Scripture might, at least, be ex- 
yected to employ the utmost pains to ascertain what 
hose words are, and on what authority they rest. 


of a symbol which serves so slight a purposet 
and creates so gra ane” 


* On the question of the intrinsic merits of the 
Creed, as well as on that of its age and probable origin, 
the reader is referred to our former article, which ap- "° 
peared in November, 1867, and to which this is only cal 
supplementary. 

+ We are here assuming that the advanced Anglo- 
Catholic school of the future is not likely to require the 
Creed for a purpose similar to that for which it is em- 


artists from helping in the formation of the futuy 
religion (which imposes no mythological fetters), b 
attempts at expressing subjects which correspond 4 
the highest and widest feelings of mankind. 

What we want is not Art for its own sake, but a 
impelled by human sympathy to idealise the rq 
sults of human knowledge, and to cultivate hum 
imagination in the direction of human improv 
ment. 


Mr. J. A. Prcron expressed his sympathy wi 
many parts of the paper, especially with the remay 
that the aim of Art was the idealisation of fac 
All who have felt some moment of intense and sv 
preme delight in gazing upon some grand picture 
hearing some great piece of music, have felt that iy 
describable tendency to tears the reason of whic 
appears to be almost unfathomable tous. It was q 
though a new realm, an intangible unapproachab. 
world, were suddenly revealed in momentary glimps 
and atthe same time instant entrance were denied 
a world of perfection, a world of pure ideas andide 
beauty. Now the tendency of Artis the idealisati¢ 
of fact, and these trancendent achievements of A| 
suggested an ideal world in which all is pure ay 
perfect, and in which the fact and fiction, so far fro 
being opposed, are identical. Here we reach the rel 
tion of Religion and Art. In this glorious univer 
we feel as though. a pure and perfect life we 
struggling into action, suggestive of a purer beau 
and higher life yetto come, And this appears tran 
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Che Piberal Bulpit. 
THE ETERNITY OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT, 
By the Rev. F. Locknarr Ropenrson. ~* 


On Sunday afternoon, January, 21, the Rey. F, 
L. Robertson preached in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Glasgow, on the Eternity of Future Punishment, 
taking for his text St.: Matthew xxv. 46—* And 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment, but 
the righteous into life eternal.” Having assumed 
that the word everlasting in the verse was the same 
as eternal, he proceeded to say that what was termed 
‘a ‘united alliance” had been formed in the city 
recentiy, and, he made no doubt, prompted by the 
j very purest motives, to carry on evangelistie work, 
They had. hoisted their standard, and the legend 
inscribed on their banner was “the depravity of 
human nature and tho eternity of future punish- 
ment.” Of course, it was perfectly competent for 
any set of persons to frame for themselves any con- 
stitution which they pleased, and no man had any 
right to challenge it. It scemed to him somewhat 
curious that these two points, of all others, should 
have been brought: into prominence in commencing 
an enterprise such as the parties concerned proposed 
to themselves. But though they had perfect liberty 
to define any constitution they liked, equal liberty 
remained to other persons to comment on the terms 
of the constitution. They proposed to carry on 
their warfare within the shadow of that eburch, 
and therefore it occurred to him that, as one of the 
qualifications for admission to the body was that 
a man should believe in the eternity of future 
punishment, he would like to ask what they meant 
by that. Hence he proposed to the best of hig 
ability to treat of that subject. 
it was a subject which ought to be handled in a 
grave, a serious, and a pensive mood ; not in a light, 
superficial, shallow, and flippant tone. Tt was an 
awful thing to ban a man, perhaps one with whom 
they were on the most friendly terms, to ban 


him after death to endless punishment. But 
what, he would ask, did they mean by 
eternal punishment? The popular notion of 


| eternal punishment, the conception derived from 
books of popular theology, was, to hig thinking, 
erroneous and yery hurtful in its tendencies, in so 
far as that conception, if correct, debased and dis- 
torted the character and image of God. He thought 
he was correct in affirming that the popular notion 
|of what was termed hell-punishment consisted 
partly of that which was the natural fruit and out- 
come of a debased life and a twisted conscience— 
spiritual unrest. But in the popular notion of hell, 
prominent feature was given to a punishment ex- 
ternal to man, inflicted by the hand of another, 
inflicted by the hand of God. There was no doubt 
of it that the prominent feature in the popular notion 
of hell was corporeal punishment, flaming fire, and 
the sting of a worm which dieth not. It was termed 
the wrath of God, and, moreover, it was affirmed 
that it was inflicted by the hand of Goa ; and the suf- 
fering was not reformatory, but simply penal punish- 
ment, inflicted in revenge for a man’s sin. Tt was 
also affirmed that the blessed in heaven, who here 
had been trained by God into the possession of a 
pure heart, tender sympathies, and gentle natures 
they were represented ag looking down on what was 
termed the execution of God’s righteous judgment, 
looking down on poor souls tortured, and in singing 
hallelujahs while they did so. It wag likewise 
affirmed in these books of popular theology that to- 
wards the lost in hell God’s love and pity were 
turned to hate and contempt. If that conception 
| Of hell as the doom of the wicked was correct, he had 
to affirm that it twisted, perverted, and debased 
the conception of God’s character, and it degraded 
and lowered the character of God beneath the level 
of the cruelest and basest creature who ever trod the 
earth. It might be said that the view he had given 
of the popular notion of hell and of the wrath and 
punishment inflicted by the hand of God was not 
jcorrect, and that he had caricatured the popular 
‘theology of the day. He thought he could substan. 
tiate his affirmation by certain passages which he 
had extracted from a book of no mean fame—a book 
whose author was regarded b 
saint—he meant Thomas Boston, the minister 
“Four-Fold State.” 
ety of extracts to bear 
de, and then went on 
ion of hell was injurious 
to the honour and love of God; it debased and dis- 


f Almighty. Ags human 
laws, in the course of ages and through the influence 


He would say that | 
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of the Gospel, had grown humane, punishment— 
torture for torture’s sake—had ceased to be, All 


punishment in humane and civilised nations was | 


reformatory in its character and in its object. The 
basest and cruelest man doomed to death in his’ 
death hour was pitied by the grossest rabble which 
gathered round the gallows on which he was hung. 
Pity was kindled in the heart of man because it 
was a divine instinct, and to affirm that in after 
life the wicked should not merely endure punish- 
ment, but that that punishment should be inflicted 
by the very hand of God, by His direct act, and | 
that He and His saints would stand aloof, piti-| 
less and unmoved to the sufferings and tortures: 
of the wicked was to blasphome Him. It might) 
be said that if they removed that conception of! 
hell they removed the restraint to which base and} 
brutal souls were only subject. He utterly denied 
that. The notion, he held, was so unreal and 
artificial -that man’s conscience revolted at it; 
it might produce a momentary effect, but the! 
result was perfectly worthless. No man could} 
by any possibility be converted from the error 
of his ways by the mere power of threat. That 
was only to scare a man into being good, and so s00n | 
as the check-bars were removed tlie old passions re- 
turned. They were not to suppose that he said there 
was no punishment in store for the wicked in an after 
life. To them the future could not be other than 
dreary and sorrowful. Christ's conception of the 
after punishment was moro awful, because more real 
than the artificial notion which was common amongst 
men. ‘The righteous at death shall pass into life 
eternal, the wicked into eternal punishment.” Eter- 
nal punishment was the opposite of eternal life, 


showed that he had put together the income of 
fund, and the expenditure of another, and, on 
strength of this strange compound, had charge — 


with dishonesty. He now asserts :— — 
1, That “their views (¢e., those of the Asser 
of Christ and his redemption were always oppos . 
the orthodox.” This is not true, as the * Confer 
of Faith” and other records of our Assembly ¢ 
The orthodoxy of our fathers was apparently 
rigid than that of their contemporaries, and th 
lerant majority winked, and at times pretty hai 
any unorthodox (rather than anti-orthodox) bret 
But we bad “ Vigils” ‘among us then, only they ij 
on the other side, | ie aaxe Se 
2. He says that the General Baptist Fund — 
founded by the Old General Baptists. The Fun 
founded in 1726: the distinction of “Old” — 
“New” commenced with the formation of the — 
Connexion, in 1770, From that time it was 
ported by the contributions of both parties. No 
get little from either.) ., DekGy jane ht 
3. Again, he says that the Assembly from its 
mencement “carefully preserved a large major 
Unitarian managers.” The Assembly neyer appo 
the managers, and, therefore, could not prese 
majority of any kind. Oh ove 
That Bulkeley, Kingsford, Dr. Evans, and ¢ 
were Unitarians has nothing to do with the que 
Those I have named sat in the Assembly witl 
Taylor for many years; so they were not exclu, 
and the question now is not between orthodox 


which latter was God’s life manifested in Christ. It 
was that higher life born in man here, nourished by 


the Word, growing into perfection, and reaching 


that. Eternal life was to be one with and abide for 
ever with God; eternal death, eternal punisment, 
again, was simply to be .sundered from God. 
And all this appealed to their own experiences. 
Here, even amidst the shadows of time, to have 
God, to be one with God,-‘and to live a pure,| 
clean, and simple life was fo.be blessed. Eternal 
blessedness was«simply this lite projected into the 
future. Here on earth to lead a selfish, petulant, 


. : ; To “A Deacon,” 
through death into the full possession of the life of ted ie Saha es nee 
God, “Eternal punishment was simply the reverse of| Watehed the matter from ihe beginning, is : 


Ynitarianism, but between comprehension an 
Insion. Lm any 
who is a Baptist, anc 


two answers to make, ‘ - f 
1. The “Introductory N: otice” was, doul a 
drawn up by me as secretary: it was printed wi. 
Proceedings in 1863, by direction of the comr 
and ordered by the Assembly, in 1865, to be p 
in future “as authoritative.” iS at a 
2. To his assertion, that I stand alone, and 
the Orthodox do not cordially like it,” I cat 
say that in 1868 the Assembly (with one disser. 


base, passionate life, torn by lust and. other im- 
pulses, was even here to be burdened, to be crushed, 
to be ladened with sorrow; and the punishment be- 
yond was simply this life projected into eternity. It 
might be said that it was unwise and indiscreet to 
controvert the popular notions to which he had been 
referring, but he affirmed that it was never unwise 
to speak the truth, and far dearer to him than any 
theology, any old traditional dogma, was the love 
and reverence he bore for the unsullied and un- 
polluted love of God. He might be asked, if a man 
passed into eternity spiritually and morally incapa- 
citated from knowing and enjoying God, was there 
no hope, was it to be eternal, endless, was there no 
turning in that long and dreary lane? It was not 
for him to presume to dogmatise or to affirm with 
respect to what they were ignorant of, or to limit the 
grace of God. This he would affirm, that if there 
were no turning in that long way, if there were no 
future brightened with hope, if there were no pro- 
spect of God’s own love reaching the desolate soul, it 
would be not because God willed it, but because from 
the nature and constitution of things it could not be 


done; if it wag do-able, God would do it. He wished to 
point out that the word eternal referred not to dura- 
tion but to quality. Eternal life was that life, God’s 
life, which was from the beginning and shall ever 
remain. Wternal death was that quality of things 
from the beginning to the end, sundered and sepa- 
rated from God. The instincts of man, the highest 
feelings born in them from God led men all to hope 
that there might be in the after life a time when the 
wicked might turn to God, And in proof. of his 
assertion he appealed even to the same author to 
whom he had referred—Thomas Boston—who put 
it as one of the tortures of the wicked that the soul 
could not live without God; that there would be a 
craving after God; but the author, he thought, 
failed to see that that very longing after God was 
the impulse of God, was God’s inspiration quicken- 


ing the thought and wish, the yearning to turn to 
Him. If he (Mr. Robertson) was correct in that 
affirmation then he conceived that it was the first 
movement in the soul’s conversion, the first step in 
the onward upward turning from the depths of a 
debased nature onward and upward to the light of 


God. 
—_—_—_ 
Proresson Hormuistar, 
versity of Tubingen, is dead. 


jnoof thanks to those who had so w 


the botanist of the Uni-| 


paeaot deep interest to Nonconformists, _ 


appointed one deputation, and in 1869 (withor 
issentient) two deputations to our New Com 
rethren; who met us, in the first instance, b: 
olution of kindly acknowledgment; and i 
second, by the appointment of two return deput; 
pa unopposed, the other carried by a majo 4 
ore than two to one. ~ 

_ Would it not be better for “t-Tysaoon" to a 
the Assembly end discuss these matters there? 
Siaty if I stand alone. a ' 

_ Consistency ” appears to doubt whether 
aptist course is for Baptists to determine.” 
for them, who is to guide them? He is evidey 
he mind of the ancient patriarch, who wou 
shave his pottage with his brother unless he sol 
is birthright. . ie ie is 
word here as to the contributions of our 
tian friends to Portsmouth and Trowbridge, r¢ 
bo in “ Vigil’s” first letter. Din 
The old chapel at Portsmouth was amply su 
for the Baptists. The effect of the enlargem 
hs our Unitarian friends were asked to cont 


as been to accommodate some two or three hi 
nitarians, not Baptists, who worship ther 
whom no one dreams of disturbing. bi 
The contributions to Trowbridge have aid 
ear brother Samuel Martin in a holier work tl 
olding any “ism,” viz., in visiting the sick, ir 
ng the ignorant, consoling the mourner, and b; 
he sinner near to God. Long may the bi 
anctuary which Unitarians have enabled ~ 
sail be consecrated to that holy work. 
I do not know if any of Dr. Temple's op} 
ee the Inquirer. If they do, how they must 
o find that, even in your circle, there are such . 
pirits, Yet there is a difference. They mi 
© have some countenance from the hierarchic 
titution and the formularies of their Church | 
orrespondents have none, Again, they hay. 
ome forward in their own proper persons to a 
indicate their course, Your corresponden. 
nonymously. 4 a 
I think I have said all 


n this controversy ends’ 
Geer tee ? 


| 
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_ BUNHILL FIELDS CEMETERY. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


‘Stn,—Yesterday afternoon, for the first 
ered Bunhill Fields Cemetery. 
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Bhe Lide ; _ Jastic tone, The subject has been sti 

2) ana Wpulpft. cloud of words and the dust of iedseoonhane 
critics, great and small, have raised around it, I 
oe shall deal, as far as possible, with suskidoaatioud 
r T. which quite uncritical persons can appreciate. Th 
BY THE REY. J. BALDWIN BROWN, 3.4, men had little time or skill to manipulate subtle a d 
We give the second of Mr, Baldwin rcwu's. laos recondite meanings who heard the words of Christ 
tures on “The Miserable Doctrine of Annihilation i | or rend titer Bpteteme eet cue bees eit I 
as reported in the Ohristian World :— ” | proof that terror rather than love has been ee 
reat WRT oct acisa to deattoy sion’a lives in Europe, in the conception of Christ's relation to the 
Feo, save Cie Lune: ix,, 66. » | world, the office of the judge rather than the mission 
of the Saviour, is to be found in the rapid spread 


The tenacity with which the Church has 
I } clung to : 
the doctrine of the eternal punishment of the wicked, oe pigs ge ba ie agen bite er: 
ay, does the worship of the 


and the submission with which the Christian ld 
Bae aenewig Ne. veee' very. bol tian world | Virgin mean? It means that the Savi 
’ y solemn and impressive | come increasingly associated with a 
? 


Sea to the power which the conscience of SiDS | not of o i i 
jWields over the experiences, the beliefs, and the pre- | peters geri es he an a hie Wee REE 
aviour that they may reopen 


visions of mankind, Without thi ity i 
his dread reality in | through a woman those springs of tenderness which 
> 


man’s consciousness to rest upon, this a 

; wful dogma 

could never have reached the place which it a oc- peetrallcs li Ail hein penne ee 
edeemer’s heart! 


epee eae pee of Christian thought, No sick 
reams of a morbid imagination, no bugbear dressed The Church, then, has adopted th i 
up and held forth in the interest of a priesthood, The hierarchy, her ordained  Meuateced i 
could have sustained this tremendous belief through their business to let men hear the swish of the Tait 
all these Christian ages, and given to it ahold which and the clank of the chain. But they have not i 
it is hard to shake over multitudes of the most lov-| Vented the idea, they have not devised the deeteina 
ing, compassionate, and yearning Christian hearts, and foisted it into the Scriptures and the creed of the 
Nothing but an overwhelming sense of the reality Church, No; the early and mediseval theologians 
and the misery of sin, reaching to the roots. of. tlie believed that they found it there, and well might be 
being, and mingled with all its experiences, could lieve that they found it there, if they were content to 
make it for a mement credible to man, that the sin dwell on one passage or one class of passages, and to 
of a little span of a fleeting life which is born explain other passages and classes of pasdages sum- 
with the taint of corruption could draw on marily away. Those acquainted at all with earl 
itself the sentence of unutterable torment through Church literature will know how absolutely decisive tha 
never-ending ages, under the judgment of a God passage, “ And these shall go away into eternal pun- 
who blends infinite tenderness. with absolute | Shment, but the righteous into life eternal,” wed 
righteousness in every decree. It is the inward to the vast majority of the writers of those times 
anguish which makes the outward sentence in any St. Augustine, who bad about as clear an intellect and 
wise credible. Sin, despite the softening pleas and | 83. keen an insight into words as havo ever been’ 
the mitigating suggestions of the philosophers, re- granted to man, speaks on this passage with unhesi- 
mains the chronic agony of man and of the world. | ttiag certainty. He affirms that the two clauses 
That sense of guilt must needs have a hold on man must be interpreted in the same sense, that if the 
jin the innermost core of his being, which wrings bliss. is everlasting so must the torment be. Aud he 
from his agonised heart the cry, “Shall I give my is thé mouthpiece here of the Church of his time 
firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my body and of the whole medieval period through which, 
for the sin of my soul?” and which leads him in all with more or less supremacy, his intellect ruled I 
countries and in all ages, in various ways, to offer up have read many ingenious arguments to prove that 
that which is dearer to him than dear life, that a punishment here means annihilation, and that ever- 
righteousness higher than his own may receive what lasting is therefore a rhetorical superfluity, and I have 
he dreams will be a satisfaction, and that the awful read them with the conviction that it is possible for 
barrier which guilt raises between his soul and God very clever gentlemen to do almost anything with 
may be cast down and for ever destroyed. No dream, words ; provided they may pick out of several senses 
sick or sound, brought that idea of sacrifice into man’s in which a word is used, that which suits their theo- 
imagination ; no terror wielded by a priest can ex- logy; and insist that that is the meaning to be put 
plain one tithe of the moral dread and anguish of | ¥P°? it in the particular passage, the whole drift of 
mankind. ae which looks the other way. It strikes me that the 
‘ Christianity did not put that sense of miserable question here really is, not what clever scholars, com- 
sin and shameful guilt into man’s spirit; Christianity paring words and phrases carefully in their studies 
found it there, and proclaimed the sacrifice wherein by the help of dictionaries and coneordancos oan 
the Divine Love offered a Divine Life as the propitia- make a word to mean, but what it would be naturally 
tion for man’s guilt on Calvary, because nothing but understood to mean by the simple people who heard 
an atonement offered by God, and accepted by God, it; and from this point of view it seems to me that 
can furnish the basis of a vital reconciliation between | Augustine and the Church with him must be judged 
Himself and guilty man, in view of the deeper expe- to be right, as against the annibilationists. 


Pa nene ie ae of etre Te Man, when agonis-| "But, then, there is another class of passages which 
a3 Neat of sin, is ready to believe any | meet us, which seem to preach a widely different 
= lied the i sin, for he feels the doctrine. The passage about a sin not being for- 
~ leis sna ee e fire already, scoreline given, either in this world, or in the world that is 
Monies aton Bid ae 4 man’s estimate of his|to come, seems to lose all but an unworthy rheto- 
ie at ee cada esert, is not the measure or|rical meaning, if forgiveness is a thing quite be- 
Pe teeate the pt ies of meray Paul once | yond possibility in that “ world which is to come.” 
ROH baie: Wak dealt eit ; ie but if God had | Again, the question of few stripes or many stripes 
Pet avedan eer ‘ ae the chief of sinners | seems an utterly idle one, to asoul condemned to an 
Be een orsr ae ie en over the Righteous- abe 4 penne The utter hopelessness of the 
as vi 5 j ot is the horror; what is a stri 

Pet oh cate ee oe poset ae a soul shut out from light, on. Nee oes, 
h ; . sin- en spirit—the | from God for ever? A ain, there i 
pit which sin has opened in every guilty human | which seems recisel i oleae debater 
Laces te 4 ee per of conviction, needs | on the “ pein nue eae sta ict 2 taba 

an ies pidinincnte eaiRe ore j Fy spoken by Christ in the most solemn moment of his 
Bae steer dis weit te : rine at its ghastly life, when he was entering the cloud of the last agony, 
and persistent policy of te Chareh T Seat ie ete a Cee at 

urch. ‘0 Me.’—Jobn xii, 82, Words can h 

Sl rc Cnn oe Pee ah 
Roman, or, as we must now call it, the Papal Chureb pn se e ae ae ie ate 
When I use the word policy, I do not employ it in a to us that the; ie ee tee Patio 
sinister sense. I believe that the policy has been | what they a vane pe EGE aan eaanaan 
mainly honest, however mistaken, though toa terri-|ing to pee t Baan ee alive 
ble extent it has been made to replenish the coffers |something to “le baa ft pee io ys ae 
of selfish and grasping priests. But all Churches | passages Ke aes; : es i Era eae: 
have put their trust largely in terror; I believe that oe if ht abou ‘o aes Se Eat senas tet 
I may say with entire truth that in Christendom eat assage is d pee ape Aa 
through all the Christian ages, terror, as an inabia- beg you to metieeae Bonk ected these 
ment of Christian influences, has quite eclipsed the oihuen centuries TN Morley Sta ae 
jlove. I do not address myself in these discourses | not by the other, as the true key to the doctrine of 
{to theological experts, I adopt nothing of the scho-}our Lord, She bas chosen the passage in Matthew, 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ETERNAL PUNISH- 
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ay j ; [faith to warn off the insolent intruder. — Piety, || In conel 


4 


reverence, humble adoration of the great Maker of | 
the world, are in themselves so beautiful that 
religious faith might have remained for ever behind 
that enchanted shield, if imaginative devotion could 
have kept within pounds its wild demands upon the 


ard atl Math alian had anilad annanatitinn—om | / 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT.—I. , 

tis significant of the hold that the doctrine 

Eternal Punishment has on men’s minds 
t such sermons as those recently preached in 
‘stminster Abbey should have attracted so 
ch attention. It is also curious that at the 
re time the same subject is being vehemently 
cussed across the Atlantic. In the current 
mber of the Contemporary Review there is a 
ies of papers on Canon Farrar’s book by 
ders of theology in various branches of Chris- 
n thought, and -in the current number of the 
wth American Review the subject, apart from 
y particular book, is introduced into a Sympo- 
mm, There is this difference between the two 
scussions, which is also a marked one. In 
nerica the discussion is not thought to be com- 
ste without obtaining the views of Unitarians 
both schools of thought, and accordingly the 
sy. O. B. Frothingham and the Rev. Dr. Bel- 
ws both contribute their share. In England 
e Unitarian view of the matter is conspicuous 
; its absence, and the discussion is, we submit, 
scessarily incomplete. 

Of the papers in the Contemporary we now , 
‘oceed to give a summary. In the first place, 
e are presented with 


THE IRISH BROAD CHURCH VIEW. 


Assuming that Canon Farrar’s “Eternal ' 


fope” is a successful book, Professor Jellett 
roceeds to point out the intrinsic merits which 
quse its success. The most zonspicuous, he states, 
is the absolute truthfulness of the author,” and 
e feels that the sermons are throughout inspired 
vy earnest conviction and are thoroughly Chris- 
ian in spirit. 

Another cause (he says) which has contributed 
nno small degree to the popularity of these ser- 
nons is the harmony of their central principle with 
, feeling, which is every day gaining a stronger 
iold over the minds of men. Byery day which 
yagses. over religious controversy sees increased 
yeight given to the verdict of the moral sense upon 
wy doctrine which is proposed for man’s acceptance. 
The right of this faculty to pronounce, if not de- 
sisively, yet with very great authority, upon the 
noral character of any asserted truth, and the in- 
Juence which this sentence ought to have upon 
nan’s belief, are every day more fully acknowledged. 
Avery day sees an increase in the number of those 
yho will not consent to receive a doctrine on ex- 
ernal evidence only, without examination of its 
noral character. Many would give to the moral 
aculty the absolute right to reject as untrue any 
loctrine appearing to it immoral, whatever amount 
f (apparent) Scriptural evidence may be adduced in 
ts favour. Indeed, the well-known canon of Bishop 
3utler—that ‘if in revelation there be found any 
yassages the seeming meaning of which is contrary 
‘o natural religion, we may most certainly conclude 
ch seeming meaning not to be the real one,” can 
aardly mean less. But even from many who stop 
short of this conclusion, a controversialist would 
scarcely obtain a hearing who should deny to the 
human mind the right to judge of the intrinsic 
morality of any doctrine which it is asked to be- 
lieve. 


With regard to the Scriptural proofs of the 


doctrine of Endless Punishment, Professor Jellett 
considers the question in a more general way ‘— 


Even if it be conceded that according to the most 
probable interpretation of the texts which are sup- 
posed to contain the doctrine of endless punishment 
they do contain this doctrine, it may still be asked, 
Does this decide the question? There is no infal- 
libility attached to the process of interpretation. 
The reasoning by which the inspiration of Seripture 
itgelf is ascertained is not infallible. Probability is 
all that we can attain to. When, therefore, we find 
the testimony of Scripture, as interpreted by us, to 
be opposed to a moral intuition, the logical dilemma 
is this: 1. Scripture may be wrong. 2. Our inter- 
pretation of it may be wrong. 3. The moral intui- 
tion may be wrong. The caron of Bishop Butler 
would lead us to prefer the second alternative. 
Popular theology invariably prefers the third. The 
truth seems to be, that no absolutely general rule 
can be laid down, although much may be said in 
support of the canon of Bishop Butler. But the 
canon of popular theology is wholly indefensible. No 
faculty of the human mind is infallible, and the 
moral faculty may err like the rest. But-no faculty 
lig less likely to err. A canon which rejects 
generally its decision in fayour of the decision of 
\the exegetical faculty cannot therefore be justified. 


usion, Professor Jellett remarks upon 
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the book that the part inspired with the purpose | blames him far cattine .=— 3 > + 


of repudiating the popular notion of Hell “ 
marked by a strain of indignant eloquence whi 
will well repay perusal.” 

We next have + 


THE SCOTCH BROAD CHURCH VIEW. 


In criticising Dr. Farrar’s sermons Princip Similarities of Physical and Religious Knowledge: 


Tulloch gives some of his own ideas on tl 
subject :— 


If theology, he says, had admitted long ago t] Zhe Religion of Evolution. By M. J. Savage, 


limitations of its knowledge, it would have been we 
for its progress. A true principle of Agnosticisn 
reverently admitted and applied, might have save 


it, if not from the assaults of the modern principl Jigion in a positive sense has a scientific founda- 
which passes under this name, yet from some of it tion, and that it has valid evidences, similar to 
excesses. A more reticent theology might have bee ¢hose of Science ; and further, that a true scien- 
spared some of the humiliations of a time like ours tific method of thinking is capable of being ap- 
in which not only the higher but the common intel plied both to the investigation of 
ligence passes so reluctantly beyond the bounds c and to the testing of its results. : 
experience, and is quietly dropping, even from th point of all Science is the observation of nature, 
skirts of its thought, many notions once universall: the noting, comparison, and tabulation of her 
ae interpreting the unknown by the 


received and acknowledged. The definiteness whic] 
medieval and, hardly less, Protestant theology sough 
to carry into questions which by their 


recoil as this will in the end bring its own redress 


but there may be a bad time before the balance of based upon matters of fact.” “The genesis,” y 
thought swings round again; and theology is glad Mr. Tylor, “of the rudest forms of religion is 
own sphere in the plain evidence of men’s senses, as inter- 


tobe content, like other sciences, with its 


of facts, and its own order of generalisations. The 


new “experience theology ” of Holland, with all its tive philosophy.” g : 
deficiencies, may mark the meeting-ground of the history of religion comparatively without feeling | 


modern mind with such a sphere at least as real in 
human experience as any physical or mental series 
of facts, and claiming no less recognition and scien- 
tific explanation. This theology, in the meantime, 
is seeking rest in a mere moral idealism; butif the 
spiritual is admitted at all as fact, it will carry with 
it in the long run, as its necessary implicates, the 
old realities, however purified of Divine revelation, 


Regarding wickedness as possessing no element 
of cure, nor even of exhaustion, and as growing 
by what it feeds on, and showing a portentous 
power of self development, Principal Tulloch 
considers:that “as no one may dare to limit the 
mercy of God, so no one can tell to what awful 
depths the wickedness of man may reach, or 
what irremediableness of punishment may cleave 
to it in the way of natural consequence.” 

To assert, therefore, in the face of Scripture and 
experience, that ‘all men will be saved,” is tomake 
a very hardy assertion. About all such optimism 
there is a tinge of unreality. It may please the 
benevolent, but it can hardly satisfy the really 
thoughtful mind, s 


Again, in considering the theory of Conditional 
Immortality, he says :— 

It hangs in the air like go many of the older 
theories of theology-—an imaginary hypothesis in- 
vented to explain difficulties, and not an induction 
resting on any basis of experience. It may or may 
not be true as a mere speculation. There can be 
no means of verifying, or even approximating to the 
verification of such an hypothesis, and the attempt 
to rest it on the letter of Scripture argues a mis- 
understanding of the idea of Revelation, more fatal 
because less excusable than the old literalism from 
which theology has suffered go much. « Rigid literal- 
ism,” as Canon Farrar says, “is absolutely fatal to 
any true knowledge of Scripture.” And one of the 
most eloquent passages of tue third sermon is de- 
voted to a denunciation of the abuses which have 


sprung from a mere mechanical manipulation of 
Scriptural texts. 


Principal Tulloch, however, does a little de- 
plore the too vehement judgment of Canon 
Farrar on the question, as in his opinion the 
book might have done more good in making re- 
ligious thought real had it not contained so man 
dark strokes of rhetoric on what he (Canon 
Farrar) means by the popular view, 


Vehemence is a mighty weapon in the hands of 
the preacher; but it weakens the analysis of the 
critic, and blunts the genuine insight and tolerance 
of judgment which even the extravagances of Chrigs- 
tian thought may claim from us, 


} THE WESLEYAN VIEW, 

as might be expected is extremely unfavourable, 
The Rey. William Arthur, while agreeing with 
Canon Farrar in condemning the practice of 
founding doctrines simply on isolated texts, 


PHYSICAL AND RELIGIOUS. KNOW- 


professe ising laws or rules. e 
nature allowed of no adequate definition, hag re Thought in its sphere has been precisely the same, 
coiled upon it disastrously, till its right to be ¢ though it may have been less consciously done ; 
branch of knowledge at all has been disputed; ané and. even though religious people | may have 
the spiritual sphere within which alone it finds its thought that they were following quite a differ- 
function has been denied any reality. Soextreme s ent method. Mr. Huxley says, “the theories of 
: Religion, like all other theories, are professedly 


Mebrews. 


LEDGE.—IV. 


By James Thompson Bixby. New York : 
D, Appleton and Co. 


Author of “ Christianity the Science of Man 
hood.” Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, and Co. 


We ought not to despair of showing that Re- 


Religion itself 
The starting 


nown: and, by a process of induction, general- 
The course of Religious 


” says 


ted by a fairly consistent and rational primi- 
rece No man can have studied the 


that this is so. ~Nature without, interpreted 
by the human nature within man, according to 
its light, has been the basis of all religion ; and 
the manifold’vagaries of Religion will not be 
wondered at by him who, in a scientific spirit, 
asks what must be the result when man with 
his wondrous powers of mental activity, his im- 
agination, idealism, disquietude, thirst for know- 
ledge, and sense of moral order, seeks to inter- 
pret reciprocally nature and his own soul. Still, 
however confused the result, the method is so 
far right. Next the human mind proceeded, 
as best it might, to compare and classify ; hence 
theories of matter and spirit, body and soul, 
time and eternity, human and divine, right and 
wrong, sin and holiness. Notably the two great 
and what seem to be, permanent deductions from 
all this, are Soul and God ; Soul in man ; Over 
Soul in the universe ; and, by consequence, inas- 
muchas tostart the evolution of the universe some 
eternal agency possessed of spontaneity must 
be inferred, and, as the only spontaneous agent 
isfree-will, the free-will of some Supreme Being 
‘must be regarded as the first cause. The same 
‘conclusion follows from the proximate causes of 
fll change. All the physica experience pak of 
tmotion. and.rarale ofe rect of such a guarantee 
would be beneficent? Would it not be malignant? 
Among mortals, however, the uncertainty of life, the 
fear of death, the awe of a higher judge, would in 
part restrain the evil effect of prospective impunity. 

But how if both immortality and prospective im- 
punity were assured? Might not a system of ter- 
minable penalties lead to an interminable repetition 
of offences, necessitating ever new punishments for 
fresh transgressors ? - Here we come in 
face of the problem of problems, the origin of evil, 
the permission of wrong, the toleration of the wicked, 
what Butler calls ‘the mystery of God, the great 
mystery of His suffering vice and confusion, to pre- 

vail.” : Canon Farrar barely grazes the 
surface of that mystery, like a bird skimming over 
a still but unfathomable deep. 


Passing from this cheerless contemplation of 
the subject we are next presented with 


. THE LIBERAL CONGREGATIONALIST VIEW. 

The Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, as might be ex- 
pected warmly upholds the book as giving very 
much the same conclusions to which he has 
arrived himself. Like Canon Farrar, he does 
not accept the dogma of the Universalists, as he 
believes too deeply in the sacredness of human 
freedom, 

But I hold (he says), and each year I seem to hold 
more firmly, that the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord cannot be the one Divine power in 
the universe which, for man.at any rate, is paralysed 
by the hand of Death. Justice, holiness, fidelity 
to truth, wrath against sin, these, we are told, and we 


joyfully believe, live on and rule through all eternity ; 


@ur Contemporaries. 
DR. VANCE SMITH ON, ‘‘ COMPREHENSION.” 

Last week we gave under this heading the 
greater part of the review in the Nonconformisi 
of Dr, G. Vance Smith’s theory of comprehension, 
as stated in the last chapter of his recent work, 
“The Bible and Popular Theology.” The Non- 
conformist of this week contains the following 
letter from Dr. Vance Smith in reply :— 

The writer observes that, in pleading for a com- 
prehensive national Church, I have arg@ed “ from a 
Unitarian standpoint ;” and that my proposal amounts 
to this, “That the Anglicans and Catholics should 
go out for the Unitarians to come ine’ Had I really 
said or implied anything like this, the proposal might 
well have been characterised not only as “ amusing,” 
but as childish or absurd in the highest degree. But 
I have nowhere done so. While writing necessarily 
in accordance with my own religious convictions, I 


¥ 


have carefully refrained from putting forward, as a — 
sufficient basis for Church communion, any doctrine " 
or principle that could be stigmatised as “ Unitarian.” 
I have simply endeavoured to urge that such a basis — 
should be found in some Scriptural principle alone, — 
some fundamental principle that might be expressed — 


in the words of Christ Himself, and would therefore 
be acceptable to all Christian men alike, 
sible that your reviewer will maintain that no such 
principle can be found within the limits of the 
Christian teaching; and that we must have recourse 
to extra Scriptural sources, to find’ a. common basis’ 


case, he would confer a benefit, I’am ‘sure, upon 


or in the English Parliament, or at Lambeth, in the 
deliberations, say, of the Wesleyan Conference, or in 
those of a Baptist or Congregational Union. © ; 

Your reviewer next proceeds to object to the idea 
of acommon Church “ for the nation,” on the ground 
that “the nation is not Christian ;” and therefore, 
he continues, a Church for the whole English people 
* would not be a Christian Church,” Is not this a 
little captious on his part? I could not have sup- 
posed that he, or any one else, would have failed to 
see that by “a Church for the nation,” can only be 
meant a Church for the Christian portion of the na- 
tion, for that part of the nation which would profess 
and call itself Christian, and gladly accept the one 
essential principle of allegiance to Christ. And those 
that would do this, I believe to include the vast ma- 
jority of English people who are at all capable of 
reflecting on the subject. 


And yet I acknowledge the very serious character 
of the difficulty which your reviewer brings into pro- 
minence, and which I have myself elsewhere dis- 
cussed—-more largely than I can here. I aliude to 
the circumstance that many in the nation, including, 
I suppose, the “ Positivists,” would not “ profess and 
call themselves Christians,” and would, therefore, be 
excluded from a national Establishment, built upon 
a Christian foundation. I do not see, however, that 
this circumstance affords any conclusive objection to 
the principle of an Establishment. It is constantly ~ 
necessary, under a constitution like ours, that the 
minority shall give way to the majority, and that the 
majority shall be allowed to make the laws, and re- 
gulate the institutions on which, and. by which, our 
common national life is dependent, and expresses it- 
self, It would, and ought to be so, I imagine, in 
this case of a National Church. . Those who dv not 
want such a church would necessarily, by their own 
act, be excluded from it, Yet it might easily be 
shown, they would share indirectly in many ‘of its 
benefits—if only by virtue of their own close con- 
nection with a Christian community. j 


Your reviewer observes that ‘+ Professor Huxley 
and Mr. Mill have declared publicly that Christ’s 
teaching is insufficient as a basis of morality ;” and 
that, therefore, the acceptance of “ His words alone” 
would be a test excluding them from the National 
Church. Here my meaning is a little misunderstood. 
I did not intend to make the acceptance of * Christ's 
words alone” a test to be applied to any individual, 
I was speaking, in the passage referred to, of the 
foundation principle of a church, and pointing out 
that no authority in existence has the right to impose 
any other condition of Church communion but what 
can be expressed in the words of Christ alone. Thus, 
for example, the creeds and articles of the National 
Church, imposed by Act of Parliament, or the doc- 
trinal schedule of a chapel deed, imposed by the 
mere will of some little knot of chapel-builders, ought 
not to be set up above the words of Scripture, or the 
words of Christ, and made legally binding on future 


Ts it pos- — 


Christian fellowship, of Church union? In the latter 


many of us, if he would inform us where this extra q 
Sc.iptural authority is to be found, whether at Rome, 
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THE INQUIRER. 


yenerations, whether or not they can accept them as, 
sue. Lcannot doubt that both the eminent men 
just named would assent to this position, however 
little they may care to be included within a Christian 
Ghureh ; and I am by no means sure that their in- 
ability to find in Christ's teaching “a sufficient basis 
of morality ” would necessarily exclude them from it. 
Nor can I doubt their admitting that a sufficient 
Dasis of union in a common church for ‘Christian 
men might be found in Christ's words, although your 
reviewer, as it appears, and strangely enough, is not 
prepared to admit this. : 

He io. again, that “we have no more right 
to repress thé utterance of narrow religious convic- 
tions than to demand the profession of a dogmatic 
creed.” I fully assent to this; and I have constantly 
gaid that the future Church of the nation must allow 
perfect liberty of expression to all its members and 
teachers—Narrow or Broad, High or Low, alike. 
Your reviewer goes on to speak of one person to 
whom the worship of Christ is a religious necessity, 
and of another to whom it would be an act of idolatry, 
and he asks “what common religious exercises can 
unite two such men?” Could they not, I reply, being 
Christians, both of them worship together the “ God 
and Father of Jesus Christ?” But, indeed, T have 
never contemplated the probability of two so diffe- 
rently minded persons uniting together in acts of 
worship. A national organisation of religion as com. 
‘prehensive as the teachings of Christ, would be large 
enough to take both in without requiring any sacri- 
fice of principle from either ; and, as I have elsewhere 


pointed out, men of different ways of thinking on 


theological subjects would naturally and freely group 
themselves round different centres of instruction and 
influence, as they found spiritual food suited to their 
various needs. The error, I must add, of your re-. 
viewer’s position here is in supposing that a Na- 
tional Church must necessarily have one uniform 
theology, equally held, or at Jeast professed, by all its 
members. But this is, and would be, impossible— 
as we may see by the example of the Established 
Church as it exists among us at the present moment; 
as we may see, again, by the example of the Inde- 
pendent denomination itself, Tor can any one truly 
allege that even in this latter all the ministers and 
members hold, even in essential points, one and the 
same theology—some of them believing, as is well- 
known, in eternal torments, while others do not, to 
say nothing of other even more essential doctrines, 
recently discussed in the English Independent by Dr. 
E, Mellor and Mr. Baldwin Brown? Bat still, even 
with many differences of the more speculative kind, 
there may, surely we may admit, be a common loyalty 
to Christ, a common sympathy with his spirit, a com- 
mon desire to live and to worship in accordance with 


‘known. Iam glad to hear that there are any, al- 


his word. And in this common element, T must 
hold, as before, you may, if you will, find ample basis 
for the establishment of one united and comprehen- 
sive Christian Church. ; 

Your reviewer, however, suggests that what he 
terms “sectarianism within a church” is far worse 
than “the separation of Christian communities ;” 
and sectarianism, he thinks, “would be intensified by 
the gathering of all the forms of Christian thought 
in England within one society.” My proposal, be it 
remembered, is this:—That the nation, or “ State,” 
shall treat every form of Christian belief, in the per- 
sons of its holders, with the same impartial justice, 
giving the same advantages and privileges, as before 
the law, to all alike, and allowing each to participate 
in equal measure in all the revenues and honours 
which the nution has to administer or bestow, in con- 
nection with religion, And with this, I also propose 
that every individual member, and every party within 
the National Establishment shall have liberty of 
thought and of speech, all responsibility for the use 
which may be made of this high privilege necessarily 
remaining with the individual conscience, Is it not 
evident that the plan I suggest contemplates the re- 
-gulation mainly of external organisation, and leaves 
private conviction, and the teaching of what is be- 
lieved to be true doctrine, and even, to the largest 
practicable extent, the outward forms of worship, to 
the judgment, the knowledge, the care, of individuals 
and congregations? Yet such a comprehension a8 
this, we are now told, is only “a scheme for the sup- 
pression of religious zeal,” and for intensifying sec- 
tarianism ! ‘This peculiarity of view, I may be allowed 
to say, I cannot understand. The objection thus 
urged appears to me to amount to this, that if we 
give men equal advantages and liberties of every kind 
in connection with religious profession, we shall only 
add new bitterness to their existing sectarianism, 
shall only divide them from each other more than 
they have been divided before. Your reviewer may 
believe this paradox, if he can; I greatly doubt 
whether the bulk of your readers will do so. 


He next notices my remark that “liberty to in- 
quire, and to express the results of honest inquiry, 
cannot fail to be one of the most prominent charac- 
teristics of a Church which desires to worship God 
in spicit and in truth;” and he finds a “ sneer” 
against the Liberation Society in the words by which 
that remark is immediately followed. He ought to 
have quoted those words as they stand :—‘‘ This 
principle we would heartily commend to the conside- 
ration of many of the members of the Liberation 
Society.” I cannot myself see any sneer in this,’ 
nor‘was any intended. I did, however, wish. to sug~ 
gest the inconsistency, as it appears to me, which is 
exemplified by men who stand up before the public 
as the especial champions of religious liberty, and 
who yet in their more private character, as members 
of Churches, refuse to allow liberty of speech to their 
ministers, And this they do, I submit, by upholding 
a Congregational system which is based upon doc- 
trinal schedules, On this subject your reviewer only 
ventures to say, “ that there are many Congregational 
Churches” in which doctrinal schedules are un- 


though I cannot suppress the question how many of 
these unscheduled Churches are old Presbyterian 
foundations? I have hitherto been led to think (and 
not without considerable inquiry) that the ordinary 
and recent practice of the denomination is to limit 
the minister's freedom, by expressly providing that 
no man shall be the stated minister of a Chureh 
“who shall cease to hold, teach, and preach the doc- 
trines contained in the annexed schedule,” (See the 
two model deeds of the Congregational Chapel Build- 
ing Society.) 

T will not attempt to enlarge on this unpleasant 
subject. Your own columns have recently borne 
sufficient testimony to the truth of what I say in 
the letter of the Rev. E. White. This gentleman, 
himself a Congregational minister, has just drawn 
attention to the fact that “more than a few able and 
worthy ministers of the Baptist and Independent 
persuasions” are “ deprived of opportunities of exer- 
cising a settled ministry” in consequence of chapel 
deeds and chapel officers virtually making “a test of 
the dogma of eternal misery.” In reference, then; 
to this well-known and long-established usage of the 
Congregational churches, I confess I did intend to 
express my sense of the gross inconsistency thus at- 
taching to the conduct of many members of the Li- 
beration Society ; and I can only hope, in conclusion, 
that some of them will profit by what I have said. 

Allow me to express my conviction that the reli- 
gious equality which, I doubt not, we all desire, is 
not now attainable in this country by means of any- 
thing that can be called “ disestablishment,” but 
only by the retention of the existing national Church 
revenues for religious uses, and the admission of all 
sections of the nation, being Christian, to the equal 
enjoyment of them, whatever the form of outward 
organisation which may be found to be necessary to 
secure this, with a due regard to the religious liberties 
of all. If you simply “ disestablish,” on anything 
like the plan adopted for Treland, you will only set 
up a great sect of overwhelming influence, largely 
endowed out of national property, and released from 
the control of national laws in the use of it. To 
this body the ancient prestige of establishment will 
unquestionably cling, while we Nonconformists shall 
virtually remain what we are, “ Dissenters ” still, and 
for generations to come. T do notlike the prospect ; 
for in such a state of things, I conceive, there would 
be neither justice nor religious equality for us. Yet 
even this is clearly what the policy of the Liberation 
Society is leading up to. 


ORTHODOXY AND UNITARIANISM. 


The Christian World has a noteworthy article, 
discussing in very plain terms difficulties arising 
between Orthodox congregations and their pastors, 
owing to increasing tendencies to heterodoxy on 
the part of the ministers:— ~~ 

Protestants affirm with one voice that God alone, 
speaking through the Bible, is Lord of the con- 
science, ‘Chey maintain the right-of private judg- 
‘ment—for we by no means feel called upon to give 
those ritualists who abjure the right of private judg- 
ment the name of Protestants. Are there any limits, 
then, to be assigned to the personal freedom of Pro- 
testant pastors? Are they to wander in the wide 
fields of speculation, professing and preaching what 
they choose, if only this one thing is granted—that 
they affirm their ability to find Scriptural warrant for 
what they believe and preach? The first impulse of 
many a heart will probably be to answer the question 
in the affirmative. But the slightest effort of reflec- 
tion must “ give us pause” in thus easily and plea- 
santly disposing of the difficulty. Facts which can- 
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not be disputed and which meet us on every hand 
demonstrate that, though we may hide, we cannot 
vanquish, the difficulty by indulging in platitudes 
about the inalienable freedom of reason and con- 
science, and the right of every man to read Scripture 
as he thinks fit. Take a practical example, 
man has a right to be a Unitarian, and noi 
person is ignorant that many learned and emitent 

theologians, men who have been amongst the fore- - 
most and most effective defenders of the authenticity 

of the New Testament against infidel assaults, have 

declared that they found their Unitarian doctrine in 

the Bible, But a congregation believing as John 

Owen or as Bunyan believed cannot possibly be edi- 

fied by the stated ministrations of a Unitarian pastor. 

Admitting that we have on both sides honesty, intel- 

ligence, earnestness, we are shut up to the conclusion 

that the pastor and the people cannot in this case 

agree. 
once the congregation is divided into parties, har- 
mony is atan end. Under these circumstances the 
evil passions of our nature, anger and enmity, will 
be irritated into new manifestations even by the ser- 
vice of God. Before deciding how such a case ought 
to be dealt with, it would probably be well to inquire 
how it came to exist. Suppose the pastor, sincerely 
Evangelical in the earlier years of his ministry, has 
changed his views; suppose the change has been 
gradual. 
possible; but the vast majority of intelligent readers, 
acquainted, either at first or second hand, with such 
biographies as those of Dr. Newman, Mr. Froude, 
John Sterling, and Blanco White, will admit it to be 
not only possible, but probable. 
stages in the change, the processes of argument by 
which the pastor in our supposed case has been led 
from Orthodoxy to Unitarianism, will have recorded 
themselves in his preaching. No one can read Dr. 
Newman’s “Apologia” without learning that each 
new phase of his belief, as he passed from Anglican- 
ism to Romanism, was brought into view in the pul- 
pit. When he abandoned an old position, his hearers 
were made familiar with what he now considered its 
weaknesses. When he took up a new one, they were 
assured, with all the. eloquence of fresh conviction, 
that it was stronger than the old, and that it would 
be for their souls’ welfare to embrace it. Accordingly, 
in the case of Dr. Newman and in all similar cases, 
the ultimate creed of the pastor is that of a large 


Every 
med 


Ones the antagonism has declared itself, 


Some persons may doubt whether this is 


Nay more, the 


proportion of his flock. 
Tt is really a delicate question how a pastor of 


honour and high Christian principle, having conducted 
himself and a large part of his congregation from 


orthodoxy to Unitarianism, would act. We take it 
for granted that there is no ecclesiastical authority 
above him and his people. He knows and they know 
that his present preaching is not in accordance with 


the terms of the original contract between them. 
But he knows and they know that all but a small 


minority of his hearers prefer his new faith to his 
old. Minorities in such cases are apt to be obstinate. 
They make it a matter of conscience to stand by the 
scheme of doctrine specified in the chapel deeds, and 
the letter of the law is on theirside. The best way, 
all things considered, is that the pastor should for- 
mally resign his charge, and either take over his ad- 
herents into a new chapel, or re-enter his pulpit after 
a pecuniary arrangement had taken place with the 
minority. The worst way unquestionably is that 
the minority and the majority should continue to 
fight, and that the pastor should persist in thrust- 
ing his services on the minority in spite of their 
allegations and of his own confession that he is vio- 
lating the terms of his contract. But it is possible 
that the pastor’s change of opinion has been sudden. 
He may have read a Unitarian book and been con- 
vinced. He may have conversed with a Unitarian of 
pre-eminent intellectual power and found his argu: 
ments irresistible, And the reasonings which have 
had so persuasive an effect upon his own mind may 
have no effect whatever upon his congr gation, In 
this instance he has, we think, but one c con- 
sistent with honour—namely, resignation ; nor would. 
we think it in the slightest degree harsh or unrea- 
sonable, on the part of the congregation, to take 
steps to bind him to the terms of his contract. 
According to the theory of the Congregational. 
Churches, he is, in the strictest sense, the mi- 
nister of the congregation; their will, not his, 
is supreme in the event of difference arising be- 
tween them ; and all this he knew when he accepted 
their invitation to become their pastor. Apart from. 
those higber aspects in which the connection betweem 
them may be viewed, he has agreed to be their pastor” 
in consideration of a certain salary, payable under 
definite conditions ; and the legal tribunals are com- 
petent to decide whether he does or does not fulfil 
the conditions of the contract. And what shall we 
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say of a third case—by no means imaginary—in 
which a congregation finds itself at cross-purposes 
with its pastor? He is a young man, fresh from 
college, of whom it has never been known that bis 
views were heterodox. In the belief that he 
was orthodox, the congregation invited him to 
be their pastor, and all his antecedents agreed 
with this their belief, But he has scarcely 
opened his mouth in the pulpit when he ex- 
presses opinions of an unmistakably Unitarian 
character, and his congregation has not the re 
motest idea of assenting to such, It would surely 
be the height of unreason and injustice to require 
& congregation to submit to such an infliction, 
Every young man has a right to his own opinions; 
but it is surely absurd to say that a young man has a 
right to be paid for preaching to a congregation doc. 
trines altogether different from those which he has 
just been asked to come to preach; and astill further 
question requiies to be considered—namely, how a 
minister should act who is falsely accused of having 
departed from an orthodox standard, simply becanse 
he discards or modifies certain stereotyped expres- 
sions, or is impelled for a time to insist rather ex- 
clusively on some neglected aspect of Divine truth, 


CLERICAL ELECTION, 

The Spectator, in an article on the Bishop of 
Manchester’s denunciation of the sale of advow- 
Sons, maintains that the difticulty is to say where 
the patronage of the Church of England ought to 
be lodged. Merchandise in livings ig repulsive to 
our notions, but the whole patronage cannot be 
entrusted to the Episcopal order, and popular 
election by the ratepayers has been fairly tried in 
many parishes and found wanting. The educated 
classes will, according to the Spectator, absolutely 
refuse to have their spiritual teachers set over them 
by the people who happen to pay rates:— 

A system of popular election is, no doubt, found 
endurable in Scotland; but Englishmen have neither 
the Scotch traditions nor the Scotch canninesgs, ‘and 
would infallibly break down the grand Scotch safe. 
guard, With that wonderful contempt for logic which 
in all spiritual matters distinguishes that nation of 
logicians, the Scotch have decided that the grace of 
God essential to the minister is never given to any 
one who has not passed through a long University 
course, and so have secured to a poverty-stricken and 
Calvinistic Church an educated ministry, If there 
were the faintest chance of English ratepayers being 
as wise, we might be content to trust them; but, as it 
is, any patron sooner than the British ratepayer. We, 
who are Radicals, say that plainly, believing, as we do, 
that there are at least two offices in the world, that of 
the judge and that of the minister of Christ, to which 
the principle of popular election is nof applicable, to 
which it is, ex necessitate rei, more or less injurious, 
if not fatal, A Parish Council might choose well, but 
it would be very apt to be selected in order to choose, 
and of a Council of communicants there is, of course, 
no possibility at all. An idea of that kind always 
hovers before Episcopal minds, but practical politi. 
cians have long since recognised that it is as hopeless 
as, in our judgment, it would be unfair, The reve- 
nues of the English Church belong to the nation, to 
be held, if you will, in trust for that Church, and any 
attempt to devote them to the uses of a sect would 
be followed by their appropriation to other purposes, 
Say national education. 

The populace are as much out of the question as 
the Bishops, and there remains only the Cromwellian 
scheme. In theory, it is incomparably the best ever 
invented to meet the difficulties incidental to the re- 
lation between the Church and the State. It is con- 
ceivable that a committee of « Triers,” appointed by 
Parliament, and invested with all the advowsons of 
the kingdom not attached to episcopal sees, might 
under existing guarantees make better selections 
than the country gentlemen do, might be exceedingly 
conscientious, and might enforce excessively strict 
rules of qualification, That is, we believe, the wisest 
device that could be tried, and, if the committee were 
carefully selected, it might for a time, at all events, 
give satisfaction. But State Churches are intended 
to last, and if ours lasted, the old, and as we fear, 
the insuperable difficulty would still recur. Is the 
Committee of Triers to be removable or not? If it 
is removable, then we have election by the majority 
over again, and the whole Church will be of one 
type, that is, will be abolished to a certainty within 
‘® generation, as being the Church of a sect, and not 

.of the whole nation. If, on the other hand, the 
. Committee is not removable, then the Triers will gra- 
dually impress a uniform tone upon the Church 
equally fatal to its chances of continued existence, 
.. Take even an ideal Committee, composed of Arcli« 
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gument that whole sections of the Church would be 
left out, and in twenty years variety of thought and 
action would be so difficult within the Establish- 
ment that all men save those attached to a single line 
of spiritual thought would be clamouring for its abo- 
lition, The majority could not be trusted not to re- 
gard five-sixths of the Broad Church as heretical. 
Private patronage is in theory absurd, but it does 
preserve us uniformity; it does keep up the connection 
between laity and clergy; it does emancipate the 
teachers from the conttol of the pupils; and it does 
secure us a race of clergymen who, with enormous 
drawbacks of another kind, are, as a body, better 
than the community which they undertake to in- 
struct, 
DEVONSHIRE WORTHIES. 

The Daily News, in an article glorifying Eng- 
lish scenery and travel, writes :— 

Look at Deyonshire—the most beautiful, as all 
must say who know it best, of our English counties 
—and see how full it is of interesting memories, 
Some of the best of the brave “sea-kings,” who 
made themselves famous in the reign of Elizabeth, 
were of Devonshire birth and breeding. Not far 
from Dartmouth Raleigh’s brave comrade, Sir Hum. 
phrey Gilbert, was born, “ most learned of all Eliza- 
beth’s admirals in life, most pious and heroic in 
death,” Close by East Budleigh, at a house called 
Hayes Barton, which is still standing, Sir Walter him- 
self first saw the light. Crowerdale, near Tavistock, is 
memorable as the birthplace of Sir Francis Drake, and 
there is a tradition that he and other sea captains 
were playing at bowls upon the Hoe at Plymouth when 
they received news of the approaching Armada. Long 
afterwards upon the anniversary of that day the mayor 
and corporation held a kind of festival, and wore 
their scarlet. It is interesting by the way to remem- 
ber that a lady whose maiden name was Drake gave 
birth, in 1650, to a son, who was afterwards, as the 
Duke of Marlborough, the most celebrated general 
this country had produced. John Churchill was born 
at Ashe, and the house in which he was born is still 
standing. Admiral Blake did not belong to the same 
county, but he was born almost within sight of it, at 
Bridgwater. Sir John Hawkins, however, was a Ply- 
mouth man, and from Plymouth, where, according 
to Walsingham, the Black Prince landed with his 
captive, King John of France, many a notable expe- 
dition has sailed—some in search of new lands, like 
Captain Cook; some for the sake of their freedom 
and faith, like the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Devonshire, too, “dull Devonshire,” as Herrick 
wickedly calls her, has been the nursing mother of 
many a poet. She gave the author of the “ Hespe- 
rides,” although he thus maligned her, topics for 
some of his sweetest verse. He would have been a 
fine lyric poet wherever he had lived, but he is alsoa 
descriptive and rural poet, and for his beautiful de- 
scriptions he is indebted to Dean Prior, where, as 
vicar of the-parish, he lived, and sang, and made 
love without much regard to propriety or his clerical 
calling, for nineteen years. William Browne, of the 
“ Pastorals,” a man famous among the poets of his 
day, and by no means unknown in ours—witness the 
beautiful edition of his works published a year or two 
ago by Mr. Hazlitt—was born at Tavistock, Gay, 
best known by his “ Beggar’s Opera,” unless, indeed, 
his chief reputation be not due to the friendship of 
Pope and Swift, was born at Barnstaple. In Devon- 
shire Mat Prior is said to have composed his best 
lyrics ; and Prior’s lyries, according to Thackeray, are 
“amongst the easiest, the richest, and the most 
charmingly humorous in the language.” In Devon- 
shire also, not to mention lesser lights, such as 
Carrington and Yalden, Samuel Taylor Coleridge was 
born, at Ottery St. Mary. Exeter, the beautiful 
capital of the county, boasts many worthies, greatest 
of whom was the ‘* judicious ” Hooker, author of 
“ The Heclesiactical Polity.” The whole of Devon- 
shire, indeed, teems with memories which remind 
one how much that county has done for the fame 
and fortunes of England. 

A DANGEROUS CHREMONY. 

A correspondent of the Nonconformist writes :— 
“The Baptists in American frequently administer 
their dippings in what they oall the “ apostolic mode,” 
by making use of rivers for baptistries, The dangers 
attending this system of baptism are sometimes very 
great, as is shown by the following newspaper para- 
graph :—* Dr, A. P. Pownall, of Sand-hill, Kentucky, 
attempted last Sunday to unite with the Christian 
Church in that place by baptism. The clergyman, 
the Rey. J. B, Hough, led him out into the oreek to 


Dean Hook, Lord Shaftes- {a considerable distance in 
bury, and Dean Stanley, and we all know without ar- | venient depth, when suddenly both went down. T 
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soon arose to the surface, and the minister regained 
the bank, but the doctor, being unable to swim, wag 
swept by the current under a floodgate, only a short 
distance below. Every exertion was made to Save 
him, but in vain. The body was soon after found 
and brought to shore, amid the most heartrending — 
screams from his young wife and friends. Th 
doctor had been married but a few weeks to a 1 ; 
Mary J. Wilson, a greatly esteemed young lady of 
Sand-hill. When ‘travelling in Sweden we heard of 
several persons who lost their lives in consequence of 
having been baptised in winter, the ic having had to 
be broken. In this case the fanatics who were guilty 
j of the outrage was prosecuted and severely punished ; 
and yet, when we returned to England, many Baptists 
of our acquaintance declined to believe in the truth 
of our statement of the facts, on the ground ‘ that 
no person could be injured by obeyinfi the Lord’s_ 
command.’ We make a present of Dr. Pownall's 
case to such unbelievers, and sincerely hope that the 
days will soon come when such barbarities will cease 
in all parts of the world.” 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 
(From the Saturday Review.) : 
Perhaps no man has ever had his character and. 
his purposes estimated at such wonderfully contra- 
dictory values’as Archbishop Laud. He still conti- 
tinues to be reckoned, after two centuries of criti- — 
cism, as the finest gold of humanity by Anglicanism, — 
and as the vilest human refuse by Puritanism. Tho 
one knows no more noble hero, the other knows no 
more contemptible scoundrel. The biographer has 
not yet written who has had the judgment to strike 
a true balance between the adoring enthusiasm of 
Heylin and Lawson and the foulmouthed abuse of 
two centuries of Puritan historians, That genius 
cloace which could inspire such epithets as Vicars 
and Burton invented and poured out so profusely 
upon Laud has ceased indeed to inspire English 
writers, unless it be this same genius, at length 
grown sweet, which is responsible for the epithets of 
gush and benediction which the prophets of the 
Daily Telegraph bestow upon the latest popular idol. 
This at least is not improbable in an age which can 
make butter out of Thames deposit. A little drift, 
however, of the ill-mannered eloquence of their fa- 
thers does seem to haye come down to the sons, 
Since in the preface to the second volume of a His- 
tory of the Church of England, published for the 
use of Nonconformists in the “Library for the 
Times,” we read of “ the execrable Laud.” 


Laud has hitherto been sketched from three diffe- 
rent points of view. Heylin and his followers have 
painted the Anglican Churchmen who died for the 
faith ; their Laud is the glorified saint and martyr. 
“ His death is the more remarkable,” says Heylin 
(who no doubt longed to have his hero called St. 
William), “in falling on St, William’s day.” The 
collector of coincidences may add that this St. Wil- 
liam (who is not in the Anglican Calendar) was also. 
an Archbishop, and was an enemy of Puritanism, 
for just before his death in 1209 he was preparing 
himself for a mission among the Albigenses, the 
Puritans of the thirteenth century. Neal, Calamy, 
Crosby,‘ and Ivimey, and all the historians of the 
three Puritan sects who have followed these weari- 
Some and unoritical leaders, have painted a conse- 
crated butcher, the great English anti-Christ, the 
enemy of all righteousness. Modern Liberals have 
introduced an entirely new portrait of Laud as the 
great impracticable Tory of Tories. We have at the 
present day thousands of persons heartily believing 
that they know Archbishop Laud thoroughly, some 
of whom believe that he was Heylin’s Laud, some 
that he was the Puritan’s Laud, some that he was 
Lord Macaulay’s and Mr. Forster’s Laud. Justice 
can only be done to Laud by looking at him, not as 
the excited political and religious partisans of his 
own time regarded him, or as the inheritors of their 
prejudices in our time still regard him, but as he was 
esteemed by some of the most noble and liberal of his 
Justice was even then 
done to the Archbishop out of England, which was 
never done to him in England, and which indeed 
could not possibly have been done on account of 
two monstrous alliances then existing here, A liberal 
theology was united to an illiberal policy on Laud’s 
side, and a narrow and illiberal theology had made a 
covenant with a liberal and generous policy on the 
side of the Puritans, A clearer conception of Laud’s 
true position and aims, and of his insuperable diffi. 
culties in carrying out his aims, may be derived from 
the letters of his great friend and admirer, Grotius, 
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whom many regard as the father of Rationalism, and 
who was certainly the most liberal, as he was among 
‘the most learned, of the European theologians of 
‘his time. We learn more about Laud from Grotius 
than even from the Archbishop’s own diary, if that 
‘diary be read alone. The concurrent correspondence 
of Grotius throws light upon the diary; and we 
‘must elso recollect that the diary was originally pub- 
lished in a mutilated form, for the express end of 
damaging the Archbishop’s reputation, that it had its 
first circulation and first effects in this mutilated 
form, and that all its earliest readers supposed that 

Prynne’s excerpts were the exhibition of Laud’s 
whole mind, @e whole and the only record of life 

which he thought worth his keeping. Such a muti- 

lation most people in this day would call dishonest 
trickery, “Prynne, though no humourist,” says Mr. 
Rogers in his “ Historical Gleanings,” “had the wit 
to select those entries which were most damaging to 
Latd’s reputation.” Great mirth has been made out 
of Laud’s reports of his dreams ; but what an indig- 
nant howl of unfairness would have been raised if 
aby pattisan who took a view of Baxter contradictory 
to Calamy’s view had, instead of Calamy, abridged 
Baxter's autobiography, and had pretended to paint 
Baxter to the life by recording his solemn applica- 
tion of the moss off a dead man’s skull to cure his 
“ depauperation,” and his endless and querulous ca- 
talogue of every petty pain he felt and every medicine 
he took for it. 

If, however, Laud be fairly contrasted with his op- 
ponents, nothing is more remarkable about him than 
his comparative freedom from superstition. Super- 
stition, we must recollect, meant in the Puritan vo- 
cabulary Popery, Prelacy, mince-pies at Christmas, 
the use of “ conceived prayers,” and the like; it did 
not mean the observance of omeris and presages, or. 
the belief in “ judgments.” To find the superstition 
of the seventeenth century, in the modern sense of 
the word, we must turn from the Anglican to the 
Puritan writers. The stringing together of catene of 
judgments” gave employment to a great number of 
Puritan bookmakers. A “judgment” meant the di- 
rect interference of God to punish men for opposing 


Sabbath-breakers still command, we believe, some 
amount of acceptance from a few of their most ob- 
scure descendants. ‘The “ Practical Sabbatarian” of 
Edward Wells (a quarto of above seven hundred 
pages) contains more credulous superstition than all 
the Anglican and Roman works published for the 
English readers of that period; and yet this is a 
work of some show of learning, and by no means the 
most uncritical of its large class. At the restoration 
of the Church there was, it seems, a demand amongst 
the Puttans for catene of summary “ judgments” 
upon men who first put on the surplice, who first 
read the Common Prayer-book, first administered 
the Sacrament to kneeling communicants, or first 
showed other signs of conformity; and the demand 
was riehly and amusingly supplied, By eompariag 
the writings of the New England Quakers and of the 
New England Independents, we may gather some 
quaint results—the same event being treated by 
George Fox as the judgment of God against the 
Independent persecutors, and by the Independent 
preachers as His judgment against Quakerism, One 
of the leaders of the Independents was seized and 
scalped by the Indians. “The judgments of God 
came upon them for persecuting the Quakers; but 
the blind, dark priests” (that is, of Independency), 
writes George Fox, “said it was because they did not 
persecute them enough.” The recently published 
Diary of Nehemiah Wallington is crowded with evi- 
dences of Puritan superstition, and most of them are 
naively related as unanswerable testimonies of God 
against the superstition of Laud and his clergy. One 
young man is killed for ringing church bells on the 
Lord’s Day; churehes are destroyed by thunder and 
lightning because altars or ceremonies have been set 
up in them. Men and women who kneel at the Com- 
munion are forcibly seized by an invisible power, 
lifted up from their knees, and set upon the forms ; 
or they are affected by strange pains in the lower 
parts of their bodies, while those parts of the body 
which are free from the guilt of idolatry are free also 
from pain. In one case there is a great fire and 
noise, and “loathsome smell of gunpowder and 
brimstone,” “ at the north side of the Communion- 
table.” If the Anglicans had really been as super- 
stitious as their opponents, they might have laid hold 
of this as an eviderice of the hatred of the devil to 
the ritual reforms of Archbishop Laud, The science 
by which this kind of superstition was in time to be 
destroyed was, it must be remembered, represented 
almost entirely by men ejected by the Puritans from 
their cures or from the University. Some of these 
men had Laud for their patron, others for their pro- 
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shops Wilkins, Seth Ward, and Stillingfleet, Isaac 
Barrow, the founders of the Royal Society, and the 
scholars nicknamed “moral men,” who were so hardly 
used at the Universities during the Puritan rule, pre- 
served the greatest respéct for Latd’s memory. Li- 
beral thought, as such, was not repressed or perse- 
cuted by the Archbishop; its two most advanced re- 
presentatives, according to popular judgment, Hales 
and Chillingworth, were his personal friends, and he 
bestowed preferment on each of them. Both were 
ejected by the Puritans ; and the atrocious treatment 
of Chillingworth in his last days, and cf his body in 
its grave, is unexampled in the history of Pharisaic 
malice. Chillingworth was brought back from Ultra- 
montanism by Laud, and Hales (if we may trust 
Heylin) from Socinianism. 
being both a Romanist and a Socinian. The last 
charge, made seriously in his own day, has now 
slipped out of men’s memories; but the honest bio~ 
grapher will have to ask himself what was meant 
by it. 

Arehbishop Laud was hateful to the Puritans for 
three reasons, and each reason is one which ought 
to commend him to a more patient and more tho- 
rough examination by modern Liberals than they 
have yet troubled themselves to give him. TFirst, he 
was the chief promoter of a theology which the 
Puritans were damning as too liberal, too generous, 
and too full of hope for the whole human race. The 
rich and noble Puritans had made up their minds that 
the great majority of their fellow-countrymen were to 
be worse off than themselves in the other world as well 
as in this. The “ people of God” were not the whole 
mass of the christened English people, but a small 
handful of elect saints—preachers, wealthy merchants, 
and gentlemen—scattered thinly amongst the eterr 
nally reprobated English people. Laud believed that 
man, as man, was dear to God and chosen by God; 
the Puritans believed that God only loved man as 
Puritan. It was Laud’s mistake that, in the interest 
of social freedom and ecclesiastical unity, he ruth- 
lessly prohibited the preachers of universal damna- 
tion and peculiar salvation from the free publication 
of their comfortable aud Pharisaic doctrine. The 
real judgment of the English people against Laud’s 
enemies has been given by the meaning fixed upon 
lthe adjective “ puritanical,” but Laud had not the 
patience to wait for this judgment. Mr, Rogers, in 
one passage of his lecture on William Laud, indicates 
the real motor of the Archbishop’s vigorous activity, 
“The Universities,” he says, “ were the stronghold 
of Puritanism, and they especially favoured the creed 
of Augustin as interpreted by Calvin. He was a bold 
man who dared, during Elizabeth’s reign, to utter 
from the pulpit of either Church of St. Mary any 
doubts as to predestination and election.” We must 
not allow ourselves to be juggled by the sound of old 
phrases, and forget what these phrases mean when 
translated into modern English. ‘He was a bold 
man who dared” to deny the reprobation to everlast- 
ing damnation of the great majority of English men, 
women, and children, and who dared to maintain 
that every English man, woman, and child was an 
object of the charity of God. Laud dared this, and 
dared it when he was at Oxford and before any pros- 
pect of a consequent advancement in this world was 
likely to repay him for the daring. 

The continuation of the paragraph of which we 
have cited the commencement. leads us to the second 
reason of the hatred of the Puritans to Archbishop 
Laud. “It was only a slender party,” Mr. Rogers 
goes on to say, “ which was beginning to look with 
contempt on foreign reformed Churches, and was in- 
sisting on the necessity of episcopal government and 
episcopal ordination as a fundamental condition of 
Christianity. But among the earliest of these sepa- 
ratists was William Laud.” There isa naive humour 
in giving Laud the very name which his enemies 
claimed as their peculiar glory. It is true that Laud 
while at Oxford boldly declared his conviction that 
Chrysostom and the early Greek Fathers were better 
theologians than Calvin and Rivet, and a host of 
Calvinist theologians then famous in Oxford, but 
now utterly forgotten, It is true that he thought the 
Reformation would neither stand firm nor make way 
on the Continent until the Continental churches had 
Episcopacy, and some other things which he thought 
they lacked. But the Archbishop never looked upon 
the foreign Protestants with contempt. He was 
hated by the Puritans as the chief promoter of unity 
amongst all who called themselves Christians; but 
it was not so much his imputed aim and effort to 
unite Papists and Protestants, as his real aim and 
unceasing efforts to unite Arminians and Calvinists, 
that brought upon him the bitterest anger of his 
English and Scottish foes. The “ pacificator,” John 
Dury (better known in Germany than in England at 
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the present day), was a Presbyterian, a Scot, and— 
when Laud sent him abroad on his work of reunion 
—a Calvinist; but these differences were no bar to 
the Archbishop's employment of him; he believed 
that he recognised in Dury the peace-making and - 
peace-loving mind; and for ten years during which 
Dury was on his mission in Poland, Prussia, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Transylvania, and wherever Lu- 
therans or Calvinists were to be found, Laud was 
following him with the most eager interest. Strong 
as were Laud’s convictions about the necessity of 
Episcopacy to the well-being and to the unity of the 
Church, in all his correspondence with the great Pro- 
testant scholars of the age (with Grotius, Vossius, 
Junius, and such men), or with the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches, there is not one syllable to imply 
that he held them to lack anything which can be 
called “a fundamental condition of Christianity.” 
On the contrary, he always speaks to them as already 
united with him in a common opposition to Popery. 
He urges them to answer Baronius. He sends to 
them, for their criticism, his own answer to Fisher. 
He could not indeed accept the theory which lay at 
the basis of each of the three Puritan sects, that the 
churches still submitting to the Pope were no parts 
of the Church, but a great anti-Christian society. 
Laud had the vision of an infinitely larger and 
grander unity than a mere Evangelical Allianer, 
although his practical and businesslike mind was 
content for the time to attempt nothing larger than 
this. John Dury in his old age, thirty years after 
Laud’s execution, published at Frankfort a com- 
mentary on the Apocalpyse, in which he states that 
his view of the Pacification of the Church had at last 
widened to the generous extent of the view of the 
great prelate, and that no reunion “ could be called 
Evangelical unless it embraced the Papists and all 
Greek Christians, and not merely the Protestants.” 


The third cause of the intense hatred of the Puri- 

tans to Laud was that the Archbishop was the active 
and successful protector of the social liberty of Eng- 
lishmen in every direction in which the Puritans 
were striving to restrict that liberty. If no other 
“men of the nineteenth century” will speak for 
Laud, we may expect a generous lecture upot him 
from one of the Sunday League preachers, or a 
speech in his favour from Mr. Buckstone at some 
benevolent dinner for poor actors, His vindication 
of the Christian Sunday against the Scottish Sabbath, 
and his patronage of the drama, are constantly cited 
by the hot pamphleteers as the most wicked of his 
crimes after his “ Arminianism,” and his prolibition 
of the preaching of the comfortable doctrine of repro- 
bation. Archbishop Iaud is constantly accused, 
both by Vicars and Burton, of being as popular with 
the publicans and sinners as he was hateful to “ godly 
ministers.” ‘ 
We are, of course, aware that these statements 
will appear certainly startling, and perhaps auda- 
eious, to all those who have lazily inherited (whether 
Churehmen or Puritans) a cut-and-dried estimate of 
this prelate. Nor is this to be much wondered at, 
since no one has yet written the history of the Areh- 
bishop's time who has had at once a fervid love for 
the political principles which the Puritans repre- 
sented through their accidental alliance with the 
Parliament, and as fervid a love for the larger theo- 
logy and larger social liberty against which the Pari- 
tans were contending, and against which they called 
in the help of the Parliament, ‘Those aims of the 
Puritans which were Puritan are now rejected for 
ever. No Presbyterian or Independent or <Ana- 
baptist who wishes to have a decent following, or 
who makes the faintest pretence to intelligence, 
dares to make in modern England any one of the 
cries of his forefathers his own cry; but the great 
aims of Archbishop Laud are at this day the aims of 
every liberal and tolerant Englishman who calls him- 
self a Christian, although he hopes to ensure these 
aims by better and more consistent means than the 
great prelate used. 
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Deara or Mr. F. W. Russert, M.P.—Mr. F, 
W. Russell, who for nineteen years has represented 
the city of Limerick in Parliament, died suddenly on 
Wednesday morning at his London residence, 27, 
Lancaster gate, from disease of the heart. The hon. 
gentleman, who at the time of his death was sevetity- 
one years of age, has been suffering from ill-health 
for some time past, but his death was quite ufiex- 
pected by his friends. Mr. Russell was well known 
and much r-spected in the city. 


Tr Rey. S.J. May.—A memoir of this late excel. 
lent divine and philanthropist is in preparation by 
Mr. G. B, Emerson, the Rey. Samuel May, and the 
Rey. I. J, Mumford, 


From the thoughtful essay on “ The 
Consciousness of Dogs,” we must give a fine passage 
respecting the allegiance of the dog for his master, 
as compared with man’s allegiance to God :— 


Church of England. After an elaborate review) ing obvious inferences unfavourable to 
of the Purchas Judgment, Mr. Gladstone sums up}of orthodoxy. It is curious to remark how 
the position ag follows :— the Chinese used to be quoted on the same princ ty 
1. The Church of this great nation is worth pre- |Ples, not, as we are accustomed to hear them now 
serving, and for that end much may well be borne, 


quoted, as an awful example of the dangers of stereo. 
2. In the existing state of minds and of circum- 


typed uniformity, but as a pattern oe an 
stances, preserved it cannot be if we shift its balance ct tha 
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of doctrinal expression, be it by an alteration of the |were considered to be Deists, who managed to get on 
Prayer-book (either Way), in contested points, or be [pretty well without the Christian religion, and were, 
it by treating rubrical interpretation of the matters |therefore, satisfactory subjects of contemplation to 
heretofore most Sharply contested on the basis of infidel philosophers ; but partly also because the 
** doctrinal significance,” mere fact that a majority of the human race lived 
3. The more we trust to moral forces and the less |under conditions so entirely strange to our experienee j 
to penal proceedings (which are toa considerable ex. /roused a certain presumption against the creeds which 
tent exclusive one of the other), the better for the | Were only familiar to a minority, Voltaire, for OX» 
Establishment, and even for the Church, ample, is always saying with more or less emphasis, 
4, If litigation is to be continued and to remain |“ Compare these three hundred million respectable 
within the bounds of safety, itis highly requisite that 


“There is another form of the same sentiment 
widely diffused among mankind—namely, man’s alle- 
giance to God. When we endeavour to picture to our- 
selves how a dog feels towards a just and kind 
master, we find the nearest parallel and illustration of 
his humble deyotion in our own religion, There is, 
indeed, the touching change of characters in the scene 
which makes us lotds in one casé as We ate servants 
in the other, and so allows our own mercifulness to 
become the measure of the mercy we have a claim to 
expect. But, beside this, how wonderful is the 
parallel. The obedience which hastens to follow joy- 
fully every call; the gratitude which accepts every 
pleasure as a gift; the patient trusé which, having 
taken good, is also ready to take evil ; the loyalty 
which never swerves or questions whether it will pay 
best to serve one master or another ; the love which is 
the lode-star of the whole life, and which gradually 
assimilates ina faint and far-off way the lower nature 
to the higher—have not all these things a real analogy 
with human piety? Even the terms on which we 
hold our faith have their counterpart in that ofa dog, 

The animal knows his master only as his master—as 
the superior being who directs him, and allots his 
pains ‘and pleasures. Of what he is in the higher 
region of his thoughts and purposes as poet, philo- 
sopher, or statesman, the dog knows nothing, though 
he may be dimly conscious that he is powerful, and 
that he works for ends incomprehensible to his hamble 
dependent, As the dog rises in capacity, and does use- 
ful service in field or on hillside, he begins to under- 
stand the hunter or the shepherd’s intentions, But 
to the last there is a world in the man’s nature hidden 
from the sight of the brute, In all this is there not 
singular analogy between the animal’s knowledge of 
us and our knowledge of our Great Master ?--a know- 
ledge true, so far as it goes ; but yet so limited, that 
the insect, whose universe is an oak leaf, knows as 
much of the tree. For us, too, is there not the possi- 


it should be confined to the repression of such ‘pro 


ceedings as really imply unfaithfulness to the na 
tional religion, 


he. ae ; —_ q mes of eee 
‘ ¢ judicial decisions’ on ceremon The North American Review tor April contaiiis | 
may habitually enjoy the large measure of authority.) fine article by Emerson on “ Character.” The 
finality, and respect, which att ollowing extract shows the writer's old character- 
seco of our Courts, it is requisite that theyjistic tone :— : ‘ : , 
a _ eee peter regard to the rules and results| How unlike our habitual turn of thought was that of | 
q Tica! investigation, and should, if Possible, the last century in this country! Our ancestors spoke 
allow to stand over for the future matters insuffi-|continually of angels and archangels with the same 
ciently cleared, rather than decide them upon partial (good faith as they would have spoken of their own |} 
and fragmentary evidence, arents or their late minister. Now the words pale, are |) 
ciara rhetoric, and all credence is gone. Our horizon is not |} 
far, say one generation, or thirty years: we all see so 
much, The older see two generations, or sixty years, 
ut what has been running on through three horizons, } 
r ninety years, looks to all the world like a law of} 
ature, and ’tis an impiety to doubt. _ Thus, ’tis in-} 
credible to us, if we look into the religious books of our | 


MENTAL HORIZONS. 
The Saturday Review writes :— 
Philosophers who speculate on the laws under 
which opinions are developed are sometimes puzzled 
by a curious, or what is represented as a curious, 
phenomenon. Old faiths, it is said, die out with sin. 
gular rapidity and new ones spring up in their place, 
not through any process of reasoning, but apparently i oy 2 f pee ce ous 
bility, through obedient toil and development through |by the mysterious operation of something which we i oh pice borlzsp settee Gane te eee 
this life and all lives to come, to learn somewhat more 'vaguely describe as the spirit of the age. A super- nt Bestlend 5 ai cea in New En ‘and fh th +4 ‘4 Zl 
of him of whom old Hooker said well, that ‘though |stition is not slain because it is proved to have no fe oadie ee eres ee fe shes Theee 
to know Him be life, and joy to make mention of His )foundation ; nay, in some instances it would appear |e oemon: 4 ie = small-pox, a etn HS 
name, yet our soundest knowledge is to know that we | that the weight of such arguments as were popularly Soins a denen died—still rs nerniont “Natnce nine 
know Him not as indeed He is, neither can know Him, gppreciable at the time were still in its favour; and |, pulpit; the churchwarden or tithing mh Sok petty | 
Te cet oe Ohae Hai ae isiour yet it perishes as though some indefinable change prosecutor; the Presbytery a tyrant; and in many a 
onlin Ce auf ee oe - pat a hes aes ad which had taken place in the intellectual atmosphere |house, in country places, the poor children found seven 
tae die Ahie greatness Caloiaism rl We fortoataia deprived it of the elements from which it formerly Sabbaths in a week, Fifty or a hundred years ago 
favs, as decnly eaten into the practical system of our “Few sustenance. Tf, indeed, we had to wait for the | prays were said morning and evening in all families ; 
teaching, as any of the Roman departures from the faith enlightenment of mankind until errors had been for. | grace was said at table i an exact observance of the 
of the undivided Church have eaten into theirs. In both mally disproved, and moreover until people at large memes sy kept in she Bee of ri ee of ergy 
cases they are by many, friends as well as foes, spoken Were capable of appreciating the logical victory, wo riage! nS ee pe peas eas pe ake Borie ea 
of as representing the undoubted faith of the English should have to wait a very long time. It is almost {8° ¢ HA id a ea Seon es Apis seha 
and Roman Communions respectively, and had Convo- needless to repeat that whether some superstitions, |e en and. balay i eel aint Pepe 
cation continued its sittings through our darkest days, gygh as that of witchcraft, have or have not been a0 Piet ite aa Por meen? 4 gh abi. 7 
who can tell how far our own errors might have become shown to be scientifically absurd, nine people in ten ie that they eee | eg ee See Bec fore ataeee 
authorised? With us the day has come when learned at the present moment must take both sides of the jou ve teal akound; peheretiey iney ind’ toon Tate 
end soustesoas fae) eens Wom ee eA oh ies argument on trust. Plenty of people are capable of lence, some cramping of their freedom of thought, 
an nae ape Forte = free ae seer Bee believing quite as great nonsense as their predeces- |in the constant recurrence of the form. §o of the 
ee courawoder uaclsoleet DRthonROTen side |80rs, though their pet nonsense is of a different kind. Jchanged position and manners of the clergy. They 
will no longer allow it to be universally assumed that Various causes might be assigned for changes of Jhave dropped, with the sacerdotal garb and manners of | 
Ultramontane developments are really of the essence of opinion which are certainly not brought about by the last century, many doctrines and practices once es- 
the Roman Catholic faith.” “sheer weight of evidence. One of them, which ig Nae ten ea eeriaaees a Has aes 
+4 : F ion r ot less decisive. Men 
The writer then ascribes an influence to Dr. Pusey ted P iw Sa : a8 an phe pokey hee apnen ask now, “Is he rial Is he a sincere man, who 
ofan extraordinary character ;— S Cat BS20) MAM We ite ae : sya |lives as he teaches? Is hea benefactor?” So far, the 
* . fot eileen of different ener ayenat tme TOs onins PRWOrS religion is now where it should be. Persons are discri- 
on extalishod a bats of unity, wileconing Eamente, of mankind may be Title, if et all Fear tea, Out At Taninated as honost,.as veracious, as illuminated, as helpe 
will be npc unquestioned, and which Unionists their intellectual horizon ‘2 extended, ye nes wise ful, as haying public and universal regards, or other- 
have never ventured directly to assert, though they may of view materially altered, a number of old eliefs | wise—are discriminated according to their aims, and not 
have long desired to do so. The plateau once cleared, Will be Spontaneously modified. Many inhabitants by these ritualities. The changes are inevitable; the 
many will seize on the position, and contend there with of London are very little above savages in point of |new age cannot see with the eyes of the. last. But the 
advantages for which a few months ago the most san- intellectual vigour; indeed, they have lost some of change is in what is superficial ; _the principles are im- 
guine could have had little hope.” the talents which were developed in the savage by |mortal, and the rally on the principle must arrive as 
What the distinctive teaching of the Church of the necessity of making a living ; but they have the People ie ctellettae E eet he ee tee 
England is thought of by the writer is thus explicitly 0° clear advantage of distinctly knowing that the ome From thastont ig as be et ees Sap a 4 
revealed :— ||world is not bounded by the next forest or range of | 4 fod t Hes ae ‘ hen #8 thon b an a 
“Th ak Panhetre E14 d mountains, That unfortunate peculiarity, again, of | Van et De COLA WA J .eorogy was mos 
@ English Catholie’s view is that no vital change living in an ‘telihid, And congeqwentl entertaining a flotid and dogmatic it was the barbarism of the people, 
—no important change even—passed over the Church of) 198 in a Paecee a y i ist and that in that very time the best men also “fell. away 
England at the time of the Reformation, except the mis-| VeZY dim belief that any foreigners really exist ex- from theology and rested in morals. I think that ail 
understanding with the Court of Rome, which, as Dr,|Cept in the shape of organ-grinders, has developed the dogmas rest on morals, and that it is only a. ques 
Pasey shows, has not been without precedent in the|the provincial narrowmindedness with which Mr. | tion of youth or maturity, of more or less fancy in the 
history of other Churches, whose claim to the title no| Matthew Arnold so delicately reproaches his coun- recipient; that the stern determination to do justly, to 
one has ever dreamed of disputing, Those doctrines |trymen; just as, on the other hand, every American speak the truth, to be chaste and humble, was substan- 
which she has not expressly repudiated she still main- | jg more or less perfmanently giddy from steadily con- tially the same, whether under a self-respect or under a 
tains, and that in the sense in which she, in common! templating the amazing statisties of his continent. | vow made on the knees at the shrine of Madonna, 
with the rest of the Western Church, always did main- | you can tell by a man’s characteristic tone of thought 
tain them. That ignorant and heretical sons should what is the size of the region to which he has been 


And again :— 
have taught otherwise, and be protected by the State in confined, as distinetly as you can tell by his body The greatest dominion will be to the deepest thought. 
so teaching, is nothing whatever to the purpose. But i 


Abe aie diewlar The establishment of Christianity in the world does not 
that holders of these two utterly different views should whether he has been oe Lge gteeea en Pe oe 


A ‘ : rest on any miracle, but the miracle of being the broadest 
coalesce is quite impossible.” | workshop, or has led a life of cosmopolitan rambling. | and most humane doctrine. Christianity was once a 
On the same principle, the change ih the habitual 


schism and protest against the impieties of the time, 
range of observation has probably done more than which had originally been protests against earlier im-| 
almost any other cause to generate the modern ten- Jpieties, but had lost their truth. SA We boast 
dencies of thought. Newton's discoveries did some- [the triumph of Christianity over Paganism, — meaning 

thing by giving a model of scientific reasoning; but [the victory of the spirit over the senses; but Paganism 

; this effect was limited to a comparatively small num- |hides itself in the uniform of the Church, Paganism 

‘ the practical system’ of Rome, it has been so reduced] hoy of persons, and only acted npon the mass yery | has only taken the oath of allegiance, taken the cross, 
to a nonentity by ‘the practical system’ prevailing indirect] Gute other hand, the effect upon th but is Paganism still; out~votes the true men by mil- 
among ourselves, that we need to take care lest our utter] . eUuys ¥ th ig. id balie®: nous ate lions of majority, carries the bag, spends the treasure, 
neglect of her should help to drive others into greater | Un Pe Maton was SROERICNS li % po ul s P ble Writes the tracts, elects the minister, and persecutes the | 
extremes, We must not persist in withholding from though of course How rea ele ip Hoes ane ah i. true believer, , 
her due honour, because others have given her that | People, that our planet is a ridiculously small affai ey : ia 
which is undue. Probably in this as on other points, | aud by no means the centre of the universe, did more 4 
the practice of the unchanging East will be found wiser | to modify certain classes of opinions than any direct 
and truer than our own, as it is in reality more in accord-| argument. The philosophers, in fact, of that time 
ance with the decree of Trent relating to the doctrine | are never tired of telling us what very contemptible 
than is the modern Roman practice.” ; creatures we ought to think ourselves, and of draw- 


grandfathers, how they held themselves in such a pin- 
fold. But why not? As far as they could see, through | 


The worship of the Virgin is an impediment in the 
way of union, but not so great as it formerly 
appeared :— 

“Tf the veneration that should be given to the Blessed 
Mother of God has been thus painfully exaggerated by 


— lee ; 
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7 i amended education, and projects are discussed on 
PEG Maa SOCIAL matters ranging from Kindergartens to Universi- 
ties. Similar activity is displayed about the sick 
[COMMUNICATED. | 3 ees 
‘There are reasonable grounds for doubting | PO" nursing generally, and the care of the indi- 
whether elderly people are the best qualified, or gent. Servants are complained of and lamented 
even qualified at all, for endeavouring to direct | "ve" 28 40 institution whose glory has departed. 
the issues of modern action, or to pronounce on Tradespeople are reviled as faithless and selfish, if 
the nature and aims of that action. At this day, not dishonest. Education, service of the poor, 
haps more than ever before, since change has domestic relations—are not ibe woman's work, 
Besonte more rapid than ever before, the elderly before all else? How is it performed ? 
are supposed to have lost sympathy with the Py.cer first Beak we A ie sneelly Les 
unger actors in the social life of England; and} ()¢ Cs Gren ot Me wea thy left almost entirely to 
Vdecd much may be said in favour of those who, the care and companionship of the governess,— 
entering on life, glow with present possibilities often a safe and valuable substitute for the mother, 
that may at once cope with the only too evident but not always, for the wealthy foo often seek a 
esent needs. These younger workers, however, cheap governess for their children’s earliest and all- 
ee only a new and budding experience of life, important years. We find middle-class children 
‘though furnished also, we will hope, with large nearly as much confided to teachers, and too often 
aspirations ; while their parents have at least a transferred to a school where the chief attraction 
long retrospect of ground on which they have|’* the “good connexions” they will form. The 
witnessed many experiments, many successes, | Primary schools are most scantily and inefficiently 
many failures, and if they are desirous of placing supplemented in their teaching power, if, indeed, 
before the younger generation a few convictions they attract at all ne esaniy of educated 
derived from their longer experience, these will} WOM”: and as to Sunday-school, or any organi- 
doubtless meet with a respectful hearing, and a sation for direct religious culture, the number of 
charitable interpretation. teachers. is small, and the interest is less. In 
There are two subjects which in our day are|S0clety we | find a pressure for certificates and 
under constant discussion, their watchwords being diplomas ; in schools, cramming; in families, a 
Church Life,” and “ Woman's Work.” That feverish excitement, with but little increase of the 
they are and must always be closely connected is love of knowledge for its own sake. 
manifest, since the claims of religion weigh on Are things better when we come to look at the 
“both sexes alike, but what the work of either shall| service of the poor? Certainly they are, in the 
be, and how far that work shall range itself in the|one great feature of motives of more unmixed 
category of Church Life, may be considered as| benevolence being brought to the work; but here, 
open questions. on every hand, we find traces of unenlightened 

Amongst Unitarian and Free Christian congre- benevolence, in which both sexes are concerned. 
gations the sexagenarian idea of Church Life is| Congregational work amongst the poor very fre- 
very different from that which creates the practice quently results in an extended pauperism. The 
and inspires the hopes of the young people of to- | Seoner this subject is deeply and heartily studied, 
day. In considering these different sets of wor- and men and women join together to promote a 
shippers, reference will be made only to the best| large ‘‘ Organisation of Charity,” at first on the 
types of each. To the elderly person the whole London pattern (already followed at Birkenhead), 
raison Wétre of his place of worship was that it the better will it be for the future of England. 
was the one place where he could take his bur-| Inthe matter of domestic relations, how sadly 
dens and difficulties, and carry away a fresh fund | too frequent it is to meet with neglect of servants’ 
of strength and aspiration. ‘Ihe cultivation of| claims, and an absence of sympathy in their feel- 
personal piety, so as to walk blameless, as far as|ings! How seldom is the opportunity given them 
possible, amongst his fellows, bringing up his|of becoming the faithful and kindly friends that 
children to do the same—this was his purpose and| we know was their wont in past times! They 
joy, and this was all-sufficient. His religion laid | must always be at their post, punctual, cheerful, 
great stress upon him as regarded his duties to| unvarying, reliable, and they are paid wages, and 
himself and his fellow citizens. not always punctually. It is not unusual to find 

The young man of to-day would indignantly | servants so regarded by a mistress who spends half 
and justly repudiate the doubt, were one expressed, | her time on so-called benevolent errands and cha- 
of his entertaining an equal interest with his fa-|ritable committees. And if servants are badly 
thers in personal religion, but he could not deny, | off what shall we say of the poor dressmaker and 
indeed, he would glory in the statement, that he|still poorer laundress; first, hurried with work, 
chiefly regards his Church as a nucleus of social j obliged to find material, and then left unpaid? It 
action, charitable zeal, and missionary effort. His] has come to be a mournful truth that such trades- 
religion directs his efforts to church life, liable, | people can give humble thanks on receiving what 
alas! to degenerate into sect life. is simply their due. 

The restless desire for multiplied institutions,} This glance over some acknowledged depart- 
social gatherings, and outside action is partly de-} ments of female responsibility and influence sug- 
rived from the customs of the orthodox sects, but} gests the reflection that if women would only re- 
itis also largely justified by the fast growing needs | cognise their duties and endeavour to fulfil them, 
of the population, and is itself a testimony to an|little room would be left for demanding fresh 

_ awakened consciousness of public duty. How to} work, and the Churches might be spared many 
combine the personal, tender, and influential pri-| useless mechanical organisations. It might occur 
vileges of the older régime with the wider and|to women to lay out a plan of life with plain land. 
more active sympathies of the present time, seems | marks of duty, beginning with home, from which 
to be a legitimate subject for the consideration of | natural and widening circles should extend, as far 
everyone, and considered rightly, it may perhaps | as the power of the individual can reach. Self has 
be shown that modern thoughts and ways may] to be governed, then, husband and children have 
be brought under the direction of the highest re-| to be thought for and worked for, not through a 
ligious influences of the past, while escaping the] system just set a-going, but by constant, intelligent 
new and peculiar dangers of the present age. work ; and. closely intertwined is the responsible 

The old man or woman will, equally with the] care of servants and of all household details. ‘The 

oung, desire ever to do rightly “the duty that| families of the servants will not be unheeded, nor, 
ies next,” and each will value his Church in the]in certain cases, those of tradespeople. After- 
measure in which it provides him with intellectual| wards, friends and relatives will demand willing 
enlightenment and spiritual help in the pursuit of | love and care, and it would follow, justifiably, to 
duty. Now, an outlook over the field of life to-|take up such world’s-work as should seem most 
day in England seems to show some strange over- | necessary and fitting, bringing to it enlightened 
sights and misreadings regarding duty, most appa-| judgment and pure motive. 
rently (though probably not really) in the case of] Now, this ordering of a life implies the train- 
women, and very largely in connection with their|ing of intellect and conscience; and the Church 
Church. Leaving on one side both the considera-| that best trains its individual members, inspires 
tion and the advocacy of the high claims put for-|their reverence, touches their souls, and moulds 
ward for women in the work of the future, this| their wills, issurely the Church that will best act 
seems an occasion for inquiring into the way in| on the life of society at large. 

which her sex is performing, and has performed,| Notwithstanding the outcry for increased facili- 
its own obvious duties; and, if the inquiry is to| ties for study, there are those living who remem- 
pe a fair one, it will be impossible to point to only] ber congregations amongst us in which many 
the truest and best of women, What woman has| members were carrying on no unimportant studies 
not done must be acknowledged and rectified before |in scieuce, ‘literature, and religious investigation, 
a large and generous acceptance is likely to be/as much as thirty or forty years since, and in 
made of what she aspires and claims to do, which it was easier to maintain an elevated tone 

“There is a great deal of activity going on about’ of society than in these later times of increased 


wealth and multiplication of objects. The grand- 
children of those parlour students have many ad- 
vantages, and many gifts and graces unknown to 
their elders: but if they wish to be firm of pur- 
pose, diligent in acquisition, and faithful in using 
their talents, they must be up and doing the real 
work that lies at their door, remembering that 
they belong to a Church of world-wide sympa- 
thies—not to a sect with a creed that has to be 
pushed. 


Narionat Inpran Assocration.—At a meeting of 
the above association, held at the Social Science 
Rooms yesterday week, Mr. E. B. Eastwick, C.B,, in 
the chair, a paper, entitled “* Suggestions for Raising 
the Social Condition of India,’ was read by Mr. C, 
Sabopathi Iyah, of Madras. Mr. Iyah, after briefly 
reviewing the causes which have led to the present 
decadence of India as a country, said that fortunately 
better days had dawned, and European education, 
science, and modern art, assisted by the natural in- 
telligence of his countrymen, were sweeping away 
the accumulated masses of various evils. He thought 
that English was the only civilising language to them, 
and he thought the day was not far off when India 
would become thoroughly Anglicised. Much de- 
pended on the natives themselves for the national ele- 
vation. They could not become great and powerful 
unless they became united, and they could not be- 
come united unless they gave up their baneful castes. 
After regretting strongly the barriers that existed to 
social intercourse between the Europeans and the 
natives in India, Mr. Iyah passed on to a criticism 
of the system of the Indian Civil Service, and advo- 
cated the removal of the difficulties which at present 
exist in the way of native gentlemen entering the ser- 
vice. He advocated the formation of a national elec- 
tive council, where the best representatives of every 
creed could meet the Englishman on a common 
ground of equality, liberty, and freedom, Though he 
adinitted that India was not fit for a Parliament upon 
the universal suffrage system, he thought that a step 
in that direction ought to be taken. He thought 
that all members of municipal bodies should ba 
made elective instead of nominative, and was in 
favour of the free admission of natives into all the 
services, civil and military, of the country. The 
paper was Jong and exhaustive, and provoked an in= 
teresting discussion, in which Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
Mr. Villars Sankey, Mr. Avinasa C. Mitra, of the 
Middle Temple; Mr. N. Subrahmanyam, the Rey. H. 
Solly, and several Hindoo gentlemen resident in 
London, took part. Many gentlemen wishing to 
speak, the debate was resumed last night, when, 
after a protracted discussion, Mr. Sabopathi Iyah 
summed up and replied. 

Lecrures on Jupaisu.—In his second lecture at 
St. George’s Hall, on the Rise and Development of 
Judaism, Dr. Benisch was mainly occupied in the de- 
fence of the Pentateuch against those who attacked 
it because its rewards are temporal, because it per- 
mits slavery, and assigns in some respects an inferior 
place to women. In his third lecture, on Tuesday 
night, he proceeded to the period from, Ezra to the 
Christian era, the closing of the Biblical canon which 
was formed at a period of which we know little, ex- 
cept from the results of its literary and religious ac- 
tivity, the period of the Persian Empire, the time of 
the men of the Great Synagogue. From this Dr. 
Benisch passed to the time of Christ, and expressed 
a conviction that the denunciations in the New Testa- 
ment directed against the Pharisees could only fairly 
apply to a great portion of that body. For the Rabbis 
Jesus founded a school, Peter a sect, Paul a religion. 
Judaism was tolerant, but political causes brought 
about its divisions. Dr. Benisch will continue his 
course next Tuesday. 

THomas ParGErer’s, or Foxcorgs, CHariry.—The 
annual meeting of the trustees of this charity (estab- 
lished by the will of the late Miss Caroline Eliza- 
beth Pargeter, formerly of Foxcote, near Stour- 
bridge) was held at Messrs. Harding and Son’s offices, 
32, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, on Monday week, 
the 16th inst.; the Rev. H. Eachus in the chair. 
The other trustees present were the Revs. C. Clarke, 
W. Cochrane, H. W. Crosskey, M. Gibson, H. 
McKean, D. Maginnis, and J. Taplin. The Rev. 155 
Eachus was elected chairman for the year; Mr. 
Joseph Beattie was re-elected treasurer; the Revs. 
W. Cochrane and H. McKean auditors; and Mr. 
Charles Harding re-elected secretary. The remain- 
ing, being principally routine, business calls for no 
special notice. During the year 1873 nine annuilants 
bave died and eleven ladies been elected, the number 
receiving the benefits of the charily at Christmas 
last being one hundred and six. All vacancies have 
been filled up. Tbe number of applications on the 
books at the present time is about five hundred and 
thirty. 
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AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

There isvery little ecclesiastical newsin our world 
that would interest English readers much. We 
do not manufacture news very fast. The Rev. Dr. 
Bellows is spending the winter in Florida, and you 
will be glad to learn that he is steadily recovering 
his health there. His pulpit was filled last Sunday 
by the Rev. Dr. Dewey, who is still vigorous, and 
quite as young in thought and feeling as any in 
the profession he has so long honoured. ‘The ves- 
sel that sails to-morrow will carry out the Rey. 
Laird Collier and the Rev. C. W. Wendte, of Chi- 
cago, for a European vacation of six or eight 
months. Mr, Collier is a remarkable extempora- 
neous speaker, and his ability to think on his feet 
and express his thoughts in clear, sharp, ringing 
sentences, every one of which strike directly into 
the eye of the mark at which they are aimed, is as 
enviable as it is admirable. He was trained among 
the Methodists, but it always seems as though he 
must have graduated from the stump. If your 
people can entrap him on some public occasion 


they will get a new idea of the force and effective- | 


ness of our offhand Western oratory. Mr.Wendte 
is one of the most scholarly and promising young 
men in the American pulpit. One cf our most 
respected ministers, the Rev. Mr. Mellen, is seri- 
ously thinking of locating in England should his 
services be wanted there. He is an excellent 
preacher, and his departure would be seriously 
regretted by a large number of devoted friends 
and admirers, 

The Rev. J. Freeman Clarke has been incapa- 
citated for pulpit labour by fatigue and bron- 
chial difficulties. The course of lectures given by 
representatives of different sects on the peculiari- 
ties of their separate systems in his church in 
Boston proved unusually interesting, and success- 
ful in awakening thought and developing sym- 
pathy. Dr. Clarke’s recently published volume, 
‘*Common Sense in Religion,” has been well re- 
ceived by the press, and has sold well also. It is 
marked with its author’s characteristic clearness 
of thought and simplicity of statement, though it 
is less vigorous and forcible than some critics 
would like to have had it. But one does not want 
to be kept on the stretch all the while. It is 
pleasant to be delivered from the Smart Man now 
and then. Mr, Francis G. Peabody has been in- 
vited to settle over the old Parish Church at 
Cambridge, directly under the shadow of Harvard 
University. The parish is important, and Mr. 
Peabody is spoken of by those who know him well 
as a young man of great promise. His lamented 
father, Dr. Ephraim Peabody, of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, was one of the most impressive preachers 
I ever heard, and one of the best men I have ever 
known—a true saint if there ever was one. His 
memory is sacredly cherished by all who knew 
him, and his influence is a benediction still. 


The Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard University, 
is giving a course of lectures here on the ‘* Evi- 
dences of Christianity.” They are under the 
auspices of the Union Theological Seminary, a 
Presbyterian institution. Dr. Peabody’s theolo- 
gical sympathies are decidedly with the Evange- 
lical, as distinguished from the Liberal school. He 
made a prominent claim for the general historical 
accuracy of the Gospels and their supernatural 
character. His audiences have been large, but there 
are too many other excitements in this crowded 
and intensely active city to make it possible for 
any such lectures to have either a very marked 
hearing, or to leave a very deep impression. People 
generally have come to look for the evidences of 
the religion in the workings of the religion, and 
recognise proofs of its divine origin in its humane 


effects. There has been a vast deal of suffering 
here this winter, in consequence of the stagnation 
of business, which has thrown thousands of work- 
ing men and women out of employment. ‘The 
efforts of Churches and clergymen, and of Chris- 
tian women iv particular, to relieve distress and 
to feed the hungry and care for the sick are be- 
yond praise, and have Jed thousands to look upon 
Christianity with more gratitude and hope than 
ever. Canon Kingsley has lectured here twice, 
and to large audiences. His lectures have been 
severely criticised on several grounds, and the one 
on ‘‘ Westminster Abbey” was sophomorical aad 
almost offensively patronising and toadyish, His 
manner of speaking would be unendurable in ap 
American. But his ‘* Alton Locke,” and ‘“ Yeast,” 
and his ** Ballads” gave him a hold.on the hearts 
of American readers years ago which they have 
never quite escaped from, and there was a sincere 
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desire to see and hear the man who touched they 
‘deeper chords of their hearts with so much skill} 


and power, and awakened such brilliant hopes. 
Few care to hear him a second time. The Eng- 


lish lecturers do not flourish ere so well as for- 
Mr. Proctor, however, was an excep- | 


merly. 


tion. He attracted large audiences, and was 


well received. His lectures were most popular} 


with beginners in science ; those. who were pleased 
to have the fruits of scientific investigation poured 
into their laps in a graceful, pleasing way, without 
effort on their part. But they were severely 
criticised by scientists, and disappointed many 
who make no pretensions to scientific culture. It 
seems strange that he should repeat here in a 
lecture what he had printed but a couple of 
months before in an English magazine. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church, just started 
here as the first. fruits of the Evangelical Alliance, 
makes few converts, and no headway to speak of. 
American Episcopalians are very conservative ; 
they prefer anything on earth to schism. The 
great body of the Church. does not sympathise 
much with Ritualism on the one hand, nor with 
dogmatic Evangelicism on the other. The Low 
Church party is offensively dogmatic and prose- 
lyting in its methods and spirit, and the new 


movement is specially marked with these charac: | 


teristics. Bishop Cumming. has adopted the re- 
vised Prayer-book of 1785; but the difference 
between this and the Book of Common Prayer in 
use in our churches. is not sufficiently marked to 
attract the notice of non-Episcopal Christians, 
while the break in ecclesiastical traditions’ will 
prevent any large number of Episcopalians from 
joining his standard. The day of modifications 
has gone'by. It is no longer possible to create 


a sect of any considerable magnitude out of! 


ritualistic refinements or technical eliminations, 
‘There is’ scarcely any party in this country 
corresponding with the Broad Church party in 
|England. It is said that about a hundred Bpis- 
‘copal clergymen sympathise with Broad Church 
views, but they are chiefly remarkable for their 
‘success in concealing their sentiments, which 
are anything but popular in that Church. The 
Rev. Mr. Porteous, of London, is just now 
preaching in Brooklyn to immense audiences, But 
soon as it was known that he was a: pronounced 
Broad Churchman in theology, and had been 
asked to: become the minister of a new parish or- 
ganised on purpose to enjoy his ministrations, 
than his licen¢e to preach was revoked by the 
Bishops. Nothing that looks toward Rationalism 
can find favour in the eyes of our Episcopal dig- 
nitaries. But the laymen do a good deal of think- 
ing on their own account,and much of their think- 
ing is decidedly Unorthodox. W. T. 
New York, March 10, 1874. 
; ; 


THE GERMANS AND UNITARIANISM.—A meeting to 
consider what can be done to interest the Germans 
in the Unitarian Church was held at the rooms of the 
American Unitarian Association, in Boston, on the 
27th inst. Mr, Fretwell gave an interesting account 
of inquiries he had made on the subject among Ger- 
mans and the various persons he had seen. He. be- 
lieved it would not be well to begin any separate 
movement, but to employ instrumentalities already 
in existence. Many of the publications of the Ger- 
man Protestant Association séemed to him of the 
right character, and he advised opening friendly com- 
munication with the officersof that Association. There 
are also liberal-minded clergymen among the Ger- 
mats of established character with whom he thought 
we might co-operate. Of this class he instanced a 
gentleman in Cincinnati who also publishes a Ger- 
man paper. He named also Carl Manchot, of Bre- 
men, Germany, who maintains thé same principles 
as ourselves, and whose writings are better adapted 
to the culture of Germans in this country than any 
we might write could be. Mr, Fretwell advised our 
sending copies of our books to the Continental uni- 
versities where theology is taught, such as Jena, 
Tubingen, Munich and Heidelberg. Manchot pub- 
lishes a weekly paper, the Deutches Protestenten 
Blatt, and the German Protestant Association issue 
fly-leaves for wide circulation, 

Srocxton-on-Teus,—On Sunday evenings, 15ti 
and 22ad inst., diseoutses were given by the Rey. 
William Elliott, in the Unitarian Chureb, Stockton, 
on “The Primitive Methodist,” and © Unitarians,” 
Some serious charges were brought against Unita- 
riaus by a writer ia a recent number of the Primitive 
Methodist. These were shown by Mr. Illiott to be 
fuolish and esluainious, ‘There were large congrega 
ions o» both occasions, 
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| Reviews, 


Catholic Thoughts on the Church of Christ and 
the Church of England. By the late Frederic 


Myers, M.A, London: Isbister, 1874. 


La Motte Fouqué pleasantly imagines that a 
guardian angel watches over books, regulating their 
distribution, and securing their arrival at their 
destination at the precise moment for effective. 
service. ‘This is one mode of saying that books. 
and their readers act and react upon. one another,, 
A special message often reaches us through a. 
book, bringing help that exactly meets some con- 
scious need, but.we ourselves supply the requisite 
conditions for its reception. We receive and in- 
terpret that which to others is unintelligible cy~ 
Pher, As in the natural world, of wheat and peas 
sown together in the same soil, we find that the 
wheat takes up into its substance the silex of the. 
earth, while the pea rejects the siliceous particles,, 
and forms ita stems and leaf-stalks of the chalk 
alone. So it. is also with the mental and morak 
capacity of mankind ; each grasps and retains; 
only such matter as the structure of his mind fits, 
it, to receive, nor can he assimilate any other. 

We have not time, nor is this. the place to pause: 
and speculate how far Fonqué’s theory applies to 
the unsuccessful literature: which commends. itself 
to no one, whether the dull novel, the common- 
place sermon, the heavy biography, and, the: point. 
less review, unblessed by celestial sponsors, drift- 
ing helplessly about the world, like the wandering: 
seeds of the air, for ever failing to alight om a spot: 
where they may fruetifiy, 

But it may happen sometimes, even with such: 
a. noble book as that at the head of thig notice, 
that the angel sleeps upon. his post, and then we. 
are left to regret tHat an earlier appearance in 
this lower world was not secured by angelic vigi- 
lance. The book, however, will still find its wel-. 
come. It will do good service where it falls into 
the: hands of those who are grieved and wearied 
with the barden of ecclesiastical claims and pre 
tensions, for it deals ably with many questions 
which to the minds of such persons are, perhaps, 
still sources of doubt and perplexity, 

Most of our own readers will think that the 
controversial lists of thirty years ago are now 
closed, and the old, worn battle-fields grass-grown,, 
and their traces obliterated. Why did Fouqué’s 
| angelic guardian halt on his errand? and why did 
he delay the supply of weapons straight from the 
‘anvil, such as might have slain the giants of those 
|days, who have left their teeth to spring up like 
| armed. men in our own? 
| In reading this volume, which can hardly be 
|called a present day paper, although it forms part 
of a series by that title, the first impression is un- 
doubtedly one of regret that its composition and 
|its publication were not simultaneous. A writer 
o well equipped for confrunting the polemics of 
a late period of theologic history ought to have 
|been urged to take immediate opportunities of 
'dealing with current controversies, and 


thoughts 
of a devout and candid thinker are in a great de- 


‘gree appropriate for all time, and the intrinsic 


value of the book arouses admiration and reve- 
rence for the writer, even when he accepts as final 
solutions of questions which admit, as many think, 
of still further investigation. 

The following extract is a specimen of the 
writer’s calm and thoughtful style:— 


The Idea which men have of God is the most im- 
portant of all iafluences on their religious character 
and tone of mind. They become as what they wor. 
ship: If Justice, Jews; if Goodness, Christians, 
When men think of God chiefly as the Supreme 
Mind, they are Philosophic; when chiefly as the 
Supreme Will, they are Superstitious ; regarding him 


fas a Sovereign, they strive to be His Servants ; as a 


Father, His Sons. In the Judaic Idea of God, 
Power is the preponderating element; in the Chris. 
tian, Love. And thongh in neither of them is the 
Characteristic of the other excladed, yet it is ever 
subordinate. Certainly the worship of Power is not 
Christian worship ; it is as unlike as can be to the 
worship of God in Christ. The Idea of a Being 
who is at once Impartial Justice and Universal 
Love; caring for every creature that He has made, 
and especially sympathising with Man; our Father 
who is in Heaven, and also our Indwelling Sane- 


tifier ; loving us though so evil, and having redeemed 


us when fallen ; veiling for us His Almightiness and 
revealing himself ad One whoss nature and property 


possibly of 
| thus settling some of them. Still, the of 
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is ever to have mercy and to forgive; encouraging 
us to approach Him as Children a Parent, and pro- 

mising if we do to inspire and to strengthen us, 
and to give us abundantly of Himself—this is the 
Christian Idea of God. 


After carefully investigating the historic evi- 
dence for the government of the first Christian 
communities, and showing the importance natur- 
ally attached to the evidence of early establishment 
of some of our own extant institutions, he goes 
on to say :-— ’ 

Now admitting these things fully, there yet may 
be maintained a consistent dissent from the demand 
of obedience to the doctrine of Apostolic Succession, 
For there is nothing that can he. brought from the 
indisputably authentic recordsy of the apostolic or 
post-apostolic periods which certainly sanctions this 
theory in either of its forms as a Catholic tradition. 
How. scanty such records are, and how little that is 
conclusive can be gained from them, perhaps they 
only can feel who have attempted to construct with 
them a satisfying and coherent type of ecclesiastical 
organisation, and haye hadrent after rent made in it by 
the assaults of a rigid and remorseless scholarship. 


It is difficult to believe that there are many 
persons to whom the doctrine of Apostolical Suc- 
cession is still dear, or to whom the words guod 
semper quod wbique bring deep peace and divine 
consolation. We will assume that there are such 
men and women prepared for the ordeal of fire, if 
it were permitted to them by the requirements of 
refined civilisation thus to test their belief in the 
divine guarantees of their favourite form of eccle- 
siasticism. But the main conflict has shifted its 
ground, and the contest of opinion is now carried 
on round points that lay outside the field of ‘con- 
troversy when from his quiet northern parsonage 
. Frederic Myers surveyed it forty years ago. 


The scrupulous diffidence with which he ap- 


proaches the subject of priestly pretensions will be 
noticed with curious interest, nor will the reticence 
and self-repression be unmarked with which he 
brings out the varied learning of a richly-endowed 
mind, for the purpose of examining and disposing 
of the claims of Sacerdotalism, or of checking the 
growth of that belief in the supernatural efficacy 
of Christian rites which has since acquired a 
tenacity of grasp not easily to be let go, A timely 
publication of the wise and salutary counsels of 
this volume might perhaps have closed the tiny 
crevice through which a deluge has since forced its 
way, with its false sentiment and blind religiosity. 
It might have stayed the advance of that irrational 
mysticism which now appeals to us for baldacchini 
to guard its mysteries, and for confessionals to 
secure its devotees. : 

Frederic Myers, the author of ‘‘ Catholic 
Thoughts,” was fitted to deal with questions in- 
yolving the deepest interests of mankind, His broad 
comprehensive creed, whose ultimate triumph he 
never doubted, included a large-hearted tolerance 
for the adherents of a narrower code of belief. 
We follow his patient dissection of their case with 
admiration of a virtue we could not imitate, and 
we are struck by the candour and pains with which 
he states it, before setting himself to overthrow the 
arguments it may contain. He brings unfailing 
earnestness and reverence to his task, and through 
the habit he has acquired of surveying a subject 
from all points, his mastery over it is complete. 
Tt may be thought that too apologetic a tone has 
been adopted for his defence, which reads almost 
like an apology for the principles he asserts; but 
this impression is one of the consequences of our 
now reading for the first time these arguments on 
questions of which some have since answered 
themselves, while others have long succumbed to 
that law of extinction from which theological 
controversies are happily not exempt. We must 
also bear in mind the temper and the tone of the 
_ times in which Mr. Myers wrote, and we must re- 
member we are not now in a position to under- 
stand the extreme tenderness and delicacy required 
in handling questions which, at the time when Mr. 
Myers dealt with them, had power to break up 
families and to sunder friends for ever. 

But we believe that this latest contribution to 
the Present Day Papers has a mission to fulfil, al- 
though it may not be over a wide or correspond- 
ing area, Geologists tell us that the fauna on 
some parts of the earth's surface are closely related 
in time to those which in other parts lie buried 
deep in fossil forms, under generations of succeed- 
ing animal life. In like manner there seems to be 
no law of simultaneous appearance governing 
forms of thought, so that we may expect still to 
find persons who are the living embodiments of 
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beliefs which we fancied had long ago gone down 
in the wreck of Time. To these beliefs, then, still 
extant on the surface of society, having a course 
to run before they, too, crumble into dust, we 
have to appeal by argument on behalf of the 
divine right of private judgment, and against the 
prestige of sacerdotal pretension; at present the 
impulses of direction seem against us, though we 
have the support of that potent and indefinable 
influence which with a sort of satisfaction in its 
vagueness we are accustomed to speak of as the 
spirit of the age. : 

There will probably always be men and women 
who will be strongly attracted by the ideal grand- 
eur of a stately ecclesia, a universal mother com- 
pelling the loyalty of Christendom, just as the 
Sinaitic code commanded that of Jewry. Among 
persons of this type of character a necessity of 
their nature impels them +o look for such claims 
on their duty, and they give in their allegiance 
spontaneously ; nor is this prevalent attitude of 
mind to be wholly accounted for by referring it 
to the influence of priestcraft or ceremonial. Pre- 
cisely the same impulse moves men to unite toge- 
ther in smaller ecclesiastical combinations. It 
originates in a feeling having its root in that in- 
destructible instinct which in all ages, under 
many varying forms, draws man to attach himself 
by the closest tie to that Person, or Cause, or 
Ideal, outside himself, which is to him the symbol 
of the Highest and the Best within him. If a 
Person inspires this feeling its results are personal 
love and fidelity ; where a cause supplies the mo- 
tive power its manifestations will be seen in move- 
ments like the crusades ; where an idea fires men’s 
souls its embodiment will follow in Monasticism, 
or some tendency like that of which religious 
orders are the outward expression, Where a com- 
mon creed is the mainspring of action its logical 
outcome is that of an ecclesiastical commonwealth, 
whether it be in the form of an ancient ecclesia 
of long-descended lineage, or a sect of yesterday. 
The spirit of churchism is exactly the same in 
both, though in*the one it aspires to universal 
homage, while it confines itself in the other to 
the suffrage of a section only. 

This devotion to an abstract idea, external to 
ourselves, has proved stronger than reason, more 
eloquent than argument, more lasting than dy- 
nasties, more compulsory than law ; of the working 
of this power in the hearts of men we may almost 
say that it has subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises, turned the sword’s 
edge, and quenched the violence of fire, out of 
weakness has made men strong and valiant, and 
through successive ages has sounded the roll call 
of the noble army of martyrs, and planted stand 
ards on the heights to stimulate the prowess of 
Christian chivalry. While this instinct is inera- 
dicable the war cries of religious communities will 
fill the air. Our wisdom is best shown by recog- | 
nising all centres of religious life although we may 
not be attracted into their sphere, and by soften- 
ing such dividing lines as are drawn by the hand 
of a hard spirit of mere Churchism. 


Probably (says Mr. Myers) we magnify too much 
the importance to be attached to the evil of outward 
disunion, and the good to be expected from outward | 
uniformity. For, judging from the idea of the! 
Church one might say that uniformity was by no 
means necessary, and from the analogies of society 
that it was not even desirable, ‘There is no self- | 
evidencing truth in the assertion that Christianity can 
exist in only one form; and it would be wise to cor- 
rect all our prepossessions by a careful study of the 
phenomena of its history. And when we do this we) 
see that the Church of Christ neyer was One Society 
in any natural sense; that as s whole it never did a 
single act. The Chureh was not outwardly | 
one in the apostolic age; so far from it, that there! 
was comparatively a far greater number of distinct | 
Churches than now, and not more uniformity, . . . 
The intercommunion of independent societies would | 
seem the highest state of unity which was attained 
in apostolic times, 

The exclusive theory rampant in the school of 
thought which chiefly attracted his strictures he 
deals with thus :— i 

Such a Colossus as the Exclusive Theory should 
surely bave a broader and deeper foundation to stand 
on than a Metaphor, or a Hint, or a Guess, or a 
Criticism, And why? Because if it be true, it 
teaches us to look upon myriads of apparently good | 
men as excluded from the Christian means of Grace; | 
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best mysteriously strait, and would all but shut the 


gate of everlasting life against a multitads who vot 
only seek but even strive to enter in, 


It follows that independent action among col- 
lective societies of Christians is compatible with 
Catholic unity, and the right of such bodies to 
cohere, or to break up, is as natural as the inde- 
pendent motion, in its own orbit, of each particle 
of a shattered asteroid. 


Lancashire Worthies. By Francis Espinasse. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1874. 
[Frrer notice, ] 

The biographies with which the press teems 
seldom excite general interest, and collections of 
memoirs of men or women who have distinguished 
themselves in some special manner are of little 
permanent value, for, like similar collections of 
short stories, each successive subject obliterates 
the remembrance of its predecessor from the ab- 
sence Of all association. No exception of either 
kind is to be taken to the sketches and memoirs of 
Thirteen Lancashire Worthies selected from the 
numerous notable men of that remarkable county 
by Mr. Espinasse. With rare exceptions they have 
not only been known in their own locality and 
generation, but are men of mark, whose influence 
has been of an enduring and extensive kind, Mr. 
Espinasse has woven his materials into one con- 
nected whole, so as to give the reader a clear idea 
of the influences which have rendered Lancashire 
the most important county in all England, and by 
skilful analogy and allusions to current events he 
keeps up unflagging interest and leaves yivid im- 
pressions on the minds of his readers. 

The quaint old Fuller, more than two hundred 
years since, described the Lancashire men as hav- 
ing ‘‘spruceness” and ‘‘ spirit,” ‘* whose bodies 
are able as their minds are willing for any Jabo- 
rious employment.” ‘Their ‘ spruceness” and 
‘‘spirit”” have become intensified, and they now 
take the lead of all other counties in inventive 
genius and material wealth in their large commer- 
cial transactions and industrial skill. : 

Lancashire has played a prominent part, too, in 
the most stirring events of English History. In 
all the Civil Wars, in the Rebellions of the Percies, 
of Warbeck, Simnel, and the Pretender, the Lan- 
casterians have distinguished themselves, And in 
various phases of religion they have also shown 
themselves men of vigour both of thought and 
action, At one time Lancashire was the hotbed 
of Romanism ; yet it was the first county that in 
Cromwell’s time declared itself Presbyterian, and 
the Anglican Church and Nonconformity has in 
varied forms subsisted within its borders. It is 
true that of late years it has in some degree retro- 
graded in liberality of feeling both in religion and 
politics, but it is a retrogression like that in the 
country generally, which is the ebb that precedes 
the flow of Free-thought and Liberalism. 

Not following the lives recorded by Mr. Espi- 
nasse in chronological sequence, we propose to 
arrange them in groups, first noticing the histori- 
cal characters—the first and seventh Stanleys, 
Earls of Derby—Worsley, the first member for 
Manchester, and the ‘Saint and Martyr,” John 
Bradford. 

The lives of the first and seventh Earls of Derby 
are written with great fidelity and vigour. Like 
the earldom of Leicester, which, having become 
extinct, was bestowed on Coke of Holkam, the 
earldom of Derby, which had lapsed, was renewed 
in the Stanley family. Mr. Espinasse informs us 
that ‘*he was not the first Earl of Derby, but 
simply the first Stanley, Earl of Derby.” “The 
first Earl of Derby was Robert de Ferrers, to 
whom King Stephen gave the earldom as a reward 
for his valour at the battle of the Standard. The 
earldom was extingaished with the deprivation of 
the eighth Earl of Ferrers and Derby ia 1297 for 
complicity with Simon de Montfort. Henry, Earl 
of Lancaster, whose daughter, Blanche, married 
John of Gaunt, was created Karl of Derby by 
, Edward the Third. Through Blanche the earldom 
, went to John of Gaunt’s son, Heury, and was 
merged in the higher dignity of the Crown when 
he became King.” 

Lord Stanley was created an earl after the 
|battle of Bosworth by Henry the Seventh, his 
father having been raised to the peerage in 1456. 
The family name was taken from a small hamlet 
in Staffordshire, ‘Stony Lea,” to which a certain 


it consigns millions of those who profess and eall| William Audley, in the reizn of Joho, took a 
themselves Christians to the uncovenanted mercies fancy, having exchanged some Jand for it withan 
of their maker; it narrows awfully that which is at uncle, This William took the name of De Stan- 
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leigh. In each successive generation the Stanleys 
became of more political importance, and their 
ambition of wealth and power increased in the 
same ratio, In Richard the Second’s time, the 
great grandfather of the first earl had grants of 
Jand in Ireland, and was made Lord Deputy. In 
Henry the Fourth’s reign he became Lord Lieu- 
tenant cf Ireland, and after the suppression of the 
Percies’ revolt, ‘‘ the lordship of the Isle of Man 
was transferred to him by the King from the Harls 
of Northumberland, with such absolute ownership 
of the soil and jurisdiction over the islanders as to 
make the position of the Lords of Man little less 
than regal.” The versatile, cunning and prosper- 
ous Thomas, the first earl, was equally skilful in 
finding favour with all the reigning powers, al- 
ways preferring, like many a politician of the 
present time, to be on the winning side. He was 
a Lancastrian when Henry was in the ascendant, 
and a Yorkist when Richard of York triumphed. 
Such was his dexterity that he was in high favour 
both with Edward the Fourth and Richard the 
Third? -His marriages were also means of ad- 
vancement, his first wife being a sister of the Karl 
of Warwick, and his second the celebrated Marga- 
ret Beaufort, mother to Henry the Seventh. Who- 
ever sank he swam, taking care to observe closely 
the current of political events. Although strongly 
suspected of being in the conspiracy formed by 
Buckingham in favour of Henry of Richmond, he 
obtained after the execution the castle and lord- 
ship of Kimbolton, lately belonging to the “+ great 
rebel and traitor ;” and while his second wife 
Margaret was in disgrace for conspiring to de- 
throne Richard he still remained in fayour. 


Of course Henry’s gratitude to his mother and 
step-father, whose influence had helped to place 
him on the throne, was shown by substantial bene- 
fits. Lord Stanley was created an earl; to him 
the office of Constable of England, which he had 
received from Richard, was renewed for life, and 
Henry made him godfather to Prince Arthur. 
His eldest son, Lord Strange, haying done good 
service in Simnel's rebellion, the father received 
the estates of a supporter of the impostor, Sir 
Thomas Broughton, a Lancashire man; and at 
various times grants of land were made to him by 
Henry. The noble lord profited by the misfortune 
of friend or foe. Among others, the estates of Sir 
James Harrington, Sir Thomas Pilkington, Vis- 
count Lovell, Pooton of Pooton’s, Bythom of By- 
thom’s, and Newby of Kirby, were allotted to him, 
Sir William Stanley, the brother of the earl, was 
executed by Henry, on suspicion of having sup- 
ported the claims of Warbeck, but instead of re- 
senting this, as he might have done (for he’ was so 
powerful as to be able to bring ten thousand men 
into the field), he seems not only to have shown no 
resentment, but to have received the Kin g at 
Latham and Knowsley a few months after with 
unbounded hospitality. He even, for the conveni- 
ence of Henry and his suite, built a bridge over 
the Mersey at Warrington, because his Majesty 
had expressed a wish to go through that town to 
Manchester. Mr, Espinasse writes :— 

The first Stanley, Earl of Derby, died full of years 
and honours, having survived the wars, executions, 
confiscations and multifarious perils of four reigns, 
not only without loss but with splendid acquisitions 
and accessions of wealth and dignity. All this pre- 
Supposes great good fortune, no doubt, but to have 
achieved such a career he must have been also a 
marvel of coolness, astuteness, and dexterity. In 
any of the sides taken by Lord Derby there was little 
more of principle than the preference of a white rose 
toared..,.. It was with the Reformation already 
at hand, in the time of the first Stanley Earl of 
Derby, that principle, in the modern sense of the 
word, made a conspicuous Appearance on the stage 
of our public affairs, 

Our present Minister for Foreign Affairs can 
trace his descent directly from this wealthy an- 
cestor. Our first Lord Derby's eldest son, George 
Lord Strange, died in his father’s lifetime, and the 
peerage went to his eldest son, to be inherited by 
that son’s descendants until 1736, when this line 
of succession expired. It, and what was annexed 
to it, then passed to Sir Edward Stanley of Bicker- 
staff, in Lancashire, the lineal descendant of Sir 
James Stanley, third son of George Lord Strange, 
himself eldest son of the first Stanley Earl of 
Derby. From George Lord Strange there is an 
unbroken descent in the male line, to the present 
the fifteenth Earl of Derby. 

Unpriucipled as was often the conduct of some 
of the successors of the Bosworth Earl, who in the 
rapid changes of the religious world seem to have 
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endorsed the opinion of his! great grandson that 
‘¢ the true religion was the religion that had most 
luck,” the family name was redeemed by the se- 
venth Earl, the gallant soldier and the faithful 
Royalist, who died for his fidelity to Charles in 
the time of the Commonwealth. He was born at 
Knowsley on January 31, 1607, in the reign of 
our English Solomon. His melancholy and ro- 
mantic career is depicted with much vividness by 
our author, although his evident sympathy with 
the sufferings of the Royalist martyr is tempered 
by a justice of judgment which is indeed apparent 
through the whole book. There is no partisanship, 
the usual fault of biographers. Mr. Espinasse 
does not unjustly blacken the character of the 
enemies of his historical hero in order to excite 
the reader’s sympathy. In a most graphic way 
he describes the struggles with the Parliament for 
the King’s cause, for his own lordship of Man, the 
noble defence of Latham by his heroic, but some- 
what revengeful, wife, of the subsequent trial, and 
his tragic death. An original letter to his wife, 
while he was in prison, with its touching allusions 
to family matters, and thoughtful for her welfare 
and that of the children, is first published in this 
volume from a MS, at Knowsley. ‘That when he 
fell into the power of Cromwell there was no 
chance of escaping with his life is not a matter for 
surprise. There is no doubt that when he and 
Prince Rupert went to the assistance of the be- 
leaguered Countess at Latham, and the Parlia- 
mentarians fled before them, much unnecessary 
blood was shed at Bolton, although there was ex- 
aggeration in stigmatising the affair as the Bolton 
massacre. This had exacerbated Cromwell. On 
being summoned by the General’s son-in-law to 
give up the Lordship of the Isle of Man he wrote 
in a letter, well known to the readers of English 
history, in which were these terse expressions :— 
‘1 scorn your proffers,” he says, ‘disclaim your 
fayours, and abhor your treason. If you trouble 
me with any more messages I will burn the paper 
and hang the bearer.” 
soothe the spirit of his enemies; and such were 
the vicissitudes caused by the Civil War that not 
only did the Earl sacrifice his life by his steadfast 
loyalty, but the greater part of his estates were 
confiscated, the government of the Isle of Man, 
over which he had exercised sovereign power, given 
to Fairfax, and his widow shared the neglect of 
most of the unfortunate supporters of Royalty, and 
only by slow degrees obtained any indemnification 
from the ungrateful Charles the Second. But it 
was a house destined to flourish. At the conclu- 


sion of his memoir of the first Stanley, Earl of 


Derby, Mr. Espinasse says :— 


Since the Stanleys became Earls of Derby nearly 
four centuries have elapsed. The vicissitudes of time 


and of succession have shorn them of many of 


their old possessions, They have ceased to be Lords 


of the Isle of Man, and, even in’their own county, 


Latham, long their head-quarters, has gone into 


other hands. But, thanks to the industrial energy. 


and development of modern Laneashire, the fifteenth 
Stanley, Earl of Derby, is, in all likelihood, and re- 
latively as well as absolutely, a more opulent noble- 
man than was the first. : 


The third political character of importance is 


the first Member for Manchester, Charles Worsley, 
the son of a linen-draper of good origin and 
standing. The town described by De Foe (in 
1727) as ‘one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
mere village in England” was enfranchised by 
Cromwell soon after his being declared Lord Pro- 
tector. The Parliament in which Worsley first 
served met on October 8rd, 1654, so that Man- 
chester was first represented two hundred and 
twenty years ago, and by an active and efficient 
Member, rather, however, in carrying out with 
energy the behests of Cromwell, than in support- 
ing the special claims of his constituency. 

Mr. Espinasse clearly proves that it was Lieute- 
nant Worsley, before he wasan M.P., who entered 
the Rump Parliament by Cromwell’s orders, dis- 
persed the Members, assisted in the removal of 
the Speaker, and took possession of that ‘ bauble” 
the Mace. It was restored at the opening of the 
short-lived Barebone’s Parliament. During an 
interregnum of a year and nearly nine months 
which elapsed between the short-lived “ represen- 


tative” Parliament and the next, which Worsley 
did not live long enough to enter, he was made 
one of the ten major-generals who were allotted 
various districts to govern under Cromwell, 
They were to care especially ‘‘for the good 
of the Commonwealth, spiritual and temporal,” 


Worsley was to have the charge of Lancashire, | 


This was not likely to’ 
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Cheshire, and Staffordshire. One of the duties 
was to levy an income-tax of 10 per cent. on alb 
the disaffected or ‘* malignants,” as they were 
called in the strong language of the times. The 


widowed Countess of Derby was one of the op- 


pressed, Worsley strove to diminish drunkenness, 


then as now the great vice of the country, and 


(with more power than Mr. Bruce) succeeded in 
the Hundred of Blackburn aloe to suppress two 
hundred ale-houses. He limited the sale of ale 
by the brewers (now a power in the country), pub 
down inns of disreputable character, removed un- 
trustworthy constables, and substituted for them 
men who were ‘honest, faithful, and judicious,” 
He sent to prison all idle persons, those who had. 
married illegally, and with equal justice or injus~ 
tice, the persons who performed the ceremony. 
Horse-racing was a forbidden amusement, and a. 
subordinate of Worsley, hearing that one was to. 
take place, sent a troop of horse, and took into 
custody the horses and chief actors. This wag in- 
fringing the liberty of the subject with a ven- 
geance. In a letter to Cromwell, Worsley speaks 
of the large sums of money raised by the income-tax 
(always an odious form of impost) of ejecting 


scandalous schoolmasters and ministers, and com-~ 


plains that the prisons are not large enough for 
the idle wandering vagrants.” But the Quakers 
were a stumbling-block in the way of the ardent 
Worsley, and he was compelled to crave Crom- 
well’s instructions what to do with them, 

This able coadjutor of the Lord Protector died 
in 1656, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, He 
was buried in great state in Westminster, in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, and his remains ap- 
pear to have escaped the disgraceful exhumation 
of the Puritans which followed the Restoration. 


Henry the Kighth had been about a year on the 
throne when John Bradford was born, “ the first 
Manchester man distinctly known as such who 
earned for himself a niche in English history,” 


It is well to call to mind (says Mr, Espinasse) 


teenth century, conducted John Bradford, not to a 
topmost place in schedule A, or schedule D, not to 
a seat in Parliament or the Cabinet, but to a martyr’s 
death in Smithfield, with a tallow chandler’s appren- 
tice for his companion and fellow-sufferer 


Bradford received his education at the Gram- 
mar-school of his native town, where he great] 
distinguished himself. In after life he filled vari- 
ous offices. He was secretary to Sir John Har- 
rington, a “semi military, semi-civil functionary,” 
in the reigns of Henry the Eighth and Edward the 
Sixth. He was paymaster at the siege of Mon. 
treuil. In 1547, somewhat late in life, he en- 
tered himself in the Inner Temple as a student of 


most decided Protestant and a self-sacrificing 
Christian. Having defrauded the King when he 
was pay master of the forces, he was so much touched. 


gotten gains, that he could not rest until he had 
restored the money so unworthily acquired. By 
the persuasion of Latimer, he gave up the law for 
the Church, and was made one of the six chaplains 
by the young Edward. He still, however, was 
enabied to preach in the country, and made many 
converts in Lancashire and Cheshire. . 


A blameless purity (says Mr, Espinasse), not to 
say austerity, of life, severity to himself greater than 
to others in combination with fine intellectual gifts 
and the utmost gentleness of disposition, point out 
Bradford as approaching the ideal of a Protestant 
saint . . . . He never forgot his own old transgres- 
sions, witness his traditional saying when he saw 
malefactors on their way to the place of punishment : 
“But for the grace of God, there goes John Brad- 
ford.” 


His sweetness of temper and firmness of princi- 
ple earned the praise even of his foes. ‘In his 
closet,” says Fuller, one of his ardent admirers, “ he 
would weep for his sins, one would have thought 
he would never smile again, and then appearing 
in public he would be so harmlessly pleasant, one 
would think he had never wept before.” He was 
one of the victims of Mary’s raid upon the Pro- 
testants, and was imprisoned, first in the tower, 
and then in the King’s Bench. Rogers was burned 
at Smithfield in January 1855, and on the 1st 
July of the same year Bradford suffered martyr- 
dom. He wrote to Latimer, Cranmer and Ridley, 
na cheerful strain, telling them he was “ their 
gentleman usher going before them to show them 
the way.” He had never shown, and to the last, 
never showed the slightest sign of willingness to 


and to lay to heart the heroism which, in the gix-- 


common law; in the following year he became a 


by a sermon of Latimer on the restitution of ill. 
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recant. Bound to the stake with a young lad of 
nineteen, Bradford’s last words were words of 
comfort to him. And he endured not only with 
tience but with joy and hope his cruel death. 
He had alluded to it in a ‘t Farewell to Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire,” which he wrote during his 
imprisonment. ‘I shall leave with you my life 
.... foraseal to the doctrine I have taught 
with you and améng you, so that if from hence- 
age you waverin the same you have no excuse 
at all.” 
_ Sad, indeed, must have been the hearts who by 
his preaching and example had been turned from 
darkness into light, when they heard that the re- 
Pell of his devotion had been the fires of Smith- 
field, 

These are the four characters that have left 
their special mark on the history of England, and 
we will now allude to those who laboured for its 
social improvement, 
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THE UNIVERSITIES’ BOAT-RACE. 

The above annual contest took place this morning 
over the usual course—from Putney to Mortlake— 
Cambridge again being victorious, defeating their 
opponents by two boats’ length. 


~ LLonpon Scuoon Boarp.—The religious question 
was again discussed at the meeting of the London 
School Board on Wednesday, at which Sir Charles 
Reed presided. A proposal was brought forward by 
the Rev. J. Rodgers, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the School Management Committee. 

_“ That asyllabus of Bible instruction should be drawn 
up every month by the teachers and submitted to the 
Board in advance.” To this Mr.-Chatfeild Clarke 
moved an amendment, with the object af leaving the 
teachers unfettered in the discharge of their duties, 
An animated discussion ensued. Mr. F. Peek 
strongly objected to the amendment, on the ground 
that it amounted to a protest against all religious in- 
struction in Board schools, After some discussion, 
Mr. G. Potter suggested that both propositions should 
be withdrawn, and the matter left as it was; but the 
Rev. Canon Barry urged the Board to show the pub- 
lic that they were thoroughly in earnest with regard 
to the religious instruction they intended to give in 
the Board Schools. Finally, the Board divided on 
Mr. Clarke’s proposal, notwithstanding his expressed 
willingness to withdraw it. It was quite unsupported, 
and therefore fell to the ground, thirty votes being 
recorded against it. Several members declined to 
yote. Mr. E. N. Buxton presented the report of the 
Bye-Laws Committee for the quarter ending Christ- 
mas, 1878. The total increase last quarter, as com- 
pared with the previous quarter, amounted, on the 
whole, to 4,941. Comparing Board schools and other 
efficient schools, the increase in Board schools 
amounted to 5,739; whilst there was a decrease in 
other efficient schools of 798. There was an increase 

’ of attendance in the boys’ and girls’ departments, 
but there was a falling off in the infants’ depart- 
ments, which more than counterbalanced the increase 
in the boys’ and girls’ departments. Various diseases 
to which children are liable—scarlatina, whooping- 
cough and the measles—prevailed in London during 
the autumn quarter, and not only diminished the at- 
tendance in the infants’ departments of voluntary 
schools, but retarded the increase in the same de- 
partments of the Board schools, Comparing the 
average attendance of the last quarter with that of 
the corresponding quarter in 1872, there has been 
an increase in average attendance of 26,170, of which 
18,153 has taken place in Board schools, and 8,017 
in other efficient schools. Between the spring of 1871 
and the Christmas of 1873, a period of about two years 
and threequarters, the total increase in average at- 
tendance for the district of the metropolis amounts 
to 64,866. The average number on the rolls of 
efficient schools amounted last quarter to 315,826. 

' In addition to this number of children attending effi- 
cient schools, there is the number of children who 
are still in inefficient schools, and who will continue to 
remain there some time, until the new Board schools 
enter into effectual competition with them. After 
some further business, the Board adjourned to Wed- 
nesday, April 15th. 

From the other side of the Atlantic we may expect 
to receive shortly two notable additions to biographi- 
cal literature—the first, a new life of Franklin, by 
the Hon. John Bigelow ; the second, a life of John 
Adams, by the Hon. Charles Francis Adams. 

A votume of poems by George Eliot is in the 
press, and will shortly be issued by Messrs, Black- 
wood and Sons, 
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@ur Contemporaries. 


A. REVILLE ON CHRISTIANITY. 
The Academy of March 14th has an admirable 


review of Max Miiller’s recent Westminster Abbey 
Lecture on Missions, from the pen of the well 
known liberal theologian of Rotterdam, Albert 
Reville. We subjoin some of the more striking 
passages :— 


There is no room for self-deception; either the 


Christian tradition is irrevocably bound to its stereo- 
typed forms of faith and worship, in which case the 
educated world—all the world, it is hoped, will be 
educated before long—will either gradually separate 
itself from Christianity or openly declare hostilities 
against it; or else Christianity, detached from the 
dogmatic and ceremonial forms of the past, will mani- 
fest itself as that which we believe it essentially is, 


that is to say, the mighty historical expression of 
pure human religion; and thus a new alternative 
will present itself, for the enlightened world will have 
to break with all religion, which we do not believe to 
be permanently possible, or it will again attach itself 
to Christianity, purified and become substantially 
identical with the abstract natural religion (in the 
natural sense of that word) inherent in the human 
mind. , 

The transformation of Christianity in itself is in 
a fair way of accomplishment; it is in the main a 
a threefold emancipation from dogma, priesthood, 
and ceremonial. The Christian of our day refuses 
more and more to admit that true communion with 
God depends upon the theological formula of his 
belief, upon his submission to a priesthood, or upon 
his observance of certain rites. On the other hand, 
it is becoming more and more apparent to all that 
the essential element in the Christian character and 
the Christian life is the religious and moral disposi- 
tion of the soul, whose fundamental traits are visible 
in the historic personality of Jesus, and are briefly 
comprehended in intense love of God, the perfect 
Ideal, and of man called to spiritual growth in the 
image of God. We do not deceive ourselves as to 
the numberless obstacles cast in the way of this 
conception of Christianity by the habits, the pre- 
judices, the interests, the moments of elevation not 
less than those of depression, which are periodically 
incident to the human mind. Still, it would be to 
close one’s ears to the voices which come to us from 
the North, from the South, from the Mast and from 
the West, to refuse to see that such is really the direc- 
tion followed ever more and more decisively by the 
religious thought of our times. The Sermon on the 
Mount is becoming once more the great religious 
charter of Christianity. 

Two factors have mainly contributed to this spi- 
ritual revolution, Wvtkin the Christian community, 
the history and criticism of dogmas, the innumerable 
works on the Bible, the spirit of independence awak- 
ened and sustained by political liberalism —%in a 
word, modern science applied to Christian tradition ; 
without, the now deep and positive, though still quite 
recent, knowledge of non-Christian civilisations and 
religions. The immediate result of this knowledge 
has been that we have had to abandon the dualism 
between Christianity and other religions. We have 
been enabled, or, as I should express it, we have 
been compelled, to recognise its primacy, its supre- 
macy, but we can no longer simply contrast it with 
all that is not itself, as light with darkness, Ormazd 
with Abriman, God with Satan. ‘The relative has 
taken the place of the absolute. 

Hitherto, this renovation of the religious idea has 
remained theoretical, without any disturbing applica- 
tion to the traditional institutions, and the practical 
life of Christian societies. The great difficulties 
begin as soon as men perceive the grave modifica- 
tions which this theoretical point of view, once ad- 
mitted, cannot fail to render necessary in the con- 
ception of the Church—that is to say, the great 
organisation which has till the present day governed 
and centralised the vast majority of Christian con- 
sciences, Differences of Church government change 
but very partially the bearing of this result, Whe- 
ther churches be sacerdotal like those of Rome, Eng- 
land and the Hast—that is to say, governed by a 
clergy claiming to be the exclusive and indispensable 
channel of divine grace; or whether they be confes- 
sional, like the Calvinistic and Lutheran Churches— 
that is, making this divine grace to depend upon ad- 
herence to a dogmatic confession—the result is the 
same. The moment that the essence of the Chris- 
tian character is no longer made to consist in close 
adherence to a dogma or a clergy, it is impossible for 
such churches to remain chained immovably to their 
past, A Pope said of the Jesuits when he was urged 
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to reform them, “ Sint ut sunt, aut non sint.”” That 
may hold good of the Jesuits, but of churches we 
must say, “Sint jam quod non fuerunt, ant non 
erunt.” The great question that the future is called 
upon to solve is this: Will they have the power and 
the will to effect this transformation? 


Now, that this transformation may be effected is 
our most fervent wish, We should consider the dis- 
appearance of these great societies an irreparable loss 
to, mankind, nor do we see what could replace them. 
So all our sympathies are with those courageous men 
who, like Dean Stanley, place their knowledge, their 
eloquence, and their piety at the service of this re- 
form.- That ina Church with a sacerdotal organisa- 
tion, like the established Church of England, the 
fact of a lecture delivered by a lay professor under 
the consecrated roof of Westminster, should have 
called forth expressions of surprise, indignation, 
scandal, does not astonish us in the least. There 
will long be in this Church, as in all others, men pos- 
sessed by the spirit of routine, who find of all the 
passages in the Bible that the most difficult to 
understand in which Moses regrets that “all are not 
prophets in Israel.” But those who esteem this pas- 
sage as among the most spiritual and precious in 
the Old Testament must be rejoiced to see a breach 
made in the wall of sacerdotal prejudice, in what is 
considered abroad as one of its bulwarks, The more 
truly national the Church of England is—that is, the 
more open she is to al], and the more she calls forth 
in all the use of individual yapiopara—the less sa- 
cerdotal will she become, and the more apostolic. 
And she will give a good example to other churches 
which have as much need as she has to go forth 
from their land of Egypt, of breaking the chains of 
dogma, without which they dream that no man can 
besaved. In outward appearance it is a small thing 
that an eminent layman, of world-wide reputation 
for his special science, should have spoken to other 
Christians for half-an-hour one evening in December, 
1873, on a subject with which he is more compe- 
tent to deal than any other man; in reality, it is a 
symptom of the situation and a sign of the times, 
. . - Missions must become, primarily and princi- 
pally, expositions of Christian life; they must be 
devoted to the instruction and moral preparation of 
populations amongst which they are established ; 
their essential business is the Bildung, the civilis- 
ing education of their future converts; to act other- 
wise is to begin building the house at the roof, The 
profession of Christianity ought to be only a crown- 
ing of the edifice. Butif all that is to be done is 
to open schools, to found charitable institutions, to 
introduce the natives to our civilisation and our so- 
cial life, cannot the State take the place of the Church 
in this work, which is rather social than religious, 
and will it not probably insist on doing so ? 


After all, these questions may be left to the care 
of the future, ‘The first thing is to know what is the 
good to be done; the best means of doing it may be 
discussed at leisure. Besides, the non-Christian 
people are not the only ones who ought to profit by 
our contact with them. The Christians, too, have 
something to learn, and may owe to other nations a 
more just, true, and philosophical conception of their 
own religion. The science of comparative religion, 
including with it the history of dogma, is the great 
source of the revelation demanded by the present 
time, It has often been observed in countries of ex- 
tensive colonisation, that in distant colonies Euro- 
peans often lose the traditional faith which they had 
brought from Europe with their other goods. The 
sight of these religions, older, sometimes more 
widely spread, even more fertile in miracles and le- 
gends, than popular Christianity, deprived the Chris- 
tian religion, in their minds, of that absolute worth 
which the catechism of their childhood had taught 
them to assign to it. Believers at starting, they re- 
turned home sceptical or indifferent. Something of 
the same kind happens to those who at the present 
day attach themselves in a superficial spirit to the 
science of comparative religion: Christianity soon 
comes to seem to them a religion like the rest, one 
out of many, with little to choose between them. 


But we need not look upon this consequence as 
necessary : we may rather hold that it disappears 
before a profounder comparison. In reality Chris- 
tianity emerges from the rest as the supreme religion, 
It is based upon the sentiment of the filial relation 
of man to God, or, if the language of philosophy be 
preferred, upon the relationship, the homoousza of the 
human mind and the Divine. Hence the two great 
pillars of the edifice, the love of God and the love of 
man, And thus it is that, without ignoring the ele- 
ments of truth and sublimity to be found in the reli- 
gions of the law (Judaism and Mahommedism), in 
the religion of the love of man without the love of 
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i even in the haughtiest of aristo- 

reap Pi the evangelical Chris- 


io religions (Brahminism), 

eegr See proclaiming the supremacy of the 
religion of grace, by which man feels himself no longer 
aslave, under judgment and separate from God, but a 
gon, called to realise in himself and others the ideal 
of truth, justice and mercy, which is nothing else 
than the glorious face of tho Heavenly Father. It 
is in this sense that, whatever ulterior transforma- 
tions they may undergo, Christian missions will last 


as long as Christianity itself. 


SECULAR EDUCATION, 


The Pall Mall Gazette refers to the tendency to 
couple Liberalism with a policy which is opposed 
to the feelings of an enormous majority of Eng- 
lishmen :— 

Abstractedly, a system of secular education may be 
the best; in practice—if it were ever reduced to 
practice—it would be a system having for its “ oppo- 
nents all the women in the country, and for sup- 
porters Only half the men.” It does not affect the 
question in the least that the Birmingham League 
like the system best, and that Mr. Chamberlain thinks 
that if the English people do not like it best they 
ought to, This is not a sufficient basis for political 
action with a view to establish the system. Whether 
they ought or not, the people do not like it; the wo- 
men would universally reject it; and even of the men 
who are indifferent to it, an enormously large majority 
would surrender their yiews to the women. It is the 
fact that for generations past, and probably for as 
long time to come as it is at all worth while to look 
forward to, men of all shades of opinion or no opin- 
ion in religious matters haye conceded to women the 
education of the young; and women, from a variety 
of causes into which we cannot now euter, prefer, 
and are likely to continue to prefer, a religious edu- 
cation. It is not our business to criticise this fact ; 
but it is everybody’s business who claims to influence 
legislation to recognise it and to reckon with it; and 
it is characteristic that those who are most urgent in 
pressing forward women’s political claims are the 
same persons who are most urgent in advocating a 
system of education which the women they propose 
to enfranchise would vote against with scarcely an 
exception, But whether with or without the franchise, 
the opinion of women is far too influential in these 
matters to be opposed, and it indicates the limits of 
possibilities in the way of educational reform. 


MR. MARTINEAU’S HYMN-BOOK. 

The Nonconformist writes :—The task which Mr, 
Martineau undertook a good many years since, and 
which he has now taken up again with a view to im- 
provement, was one of graye difficulty, He had to 
get the appearance of a complete hymnal, while the 
first conditions required that he should surrender 
much of the first quality, For there can be no 
doubt that, looked at im a purely literary point of view, 
the dogma of the divinity of Christ, say, has a dis- 
tinctively poetic side, which has seized the highest 
imaginations, and possessed them with a sort of 
“ yapture” such as mere general conceptions of God’s 
providence and guidance (ideas, indeed, common to 
the highest phases of Pagan religion) could ever 
elicit, And Mr, Martineau has shown his exquisite 
tact and catholicity in giving place to some of these, 
though with such modification or implied interpreta- 
tion as relieves him from any sense of haying obtru- 
sively passed beyond the line which his Church rela. 
tions may be presumed to have laid down for him, 


CONSERVATISM AND SCEPTICISM, 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


It is generally assumed, and with good enough 
reason so far as the actual condition of politics is 
concerned, that conservatism and scepticism are an- 
tagonistic forces, The belief is doubtless well founded 
that the existing social and political order is intim- 
ately connected with the established faith, and that 
to attack one is therefore more or less directly to attack 
the other. We generally find that a religious sceptic 
is inclined to be a political Radical ; and though we 
May occasionally find such hybrids as a Conservative 
infidel or an orthodox revolutionist, we regard them 
48 exceptional, and presume that such a combination 
of opinions implies a logical infirmity in the mind 
where it exists, Not many persons, it may be, have 
framed a perfectly coherent system of opinions, and 
deduce all their political and religious theories from 
a few deep-laid first principles common to both 
spheres of speculation, But there is an instinctive 
intellectual sympathy which outruns the logical pro- 
cess. There is an affinity between dogmas which is 
felt even where its ground is not consciously recog- 
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nised. It may, however, be disputed whether the an- 
tipathy between conservatism and scepticism is really 
so irreconcilable as we sometimes assume. The old 
English Free-thinkers were generally Whigs, as the 
French Materialists at the end of the last century 
were naturally revolutionists. But they had a super- 
ficial reason for this connection of opinions which 
was sufficient by itself, So long as the State pro- 
fessed to interfere, however mildly, with the free ex- 
pression of thought, people who attacked the accepted 
dogmas were forced also to attack the State. _When 
disbelief in the doctrine of the Trinity was punishable 
by law, Unitarians were forced to resist a power to 
which they might perhaps not object on principle. 
Meanwhile a good many thinkers, for whom the | 
danger of persecution was practically imperceptible, 

were at once conservatives in politics and destructives 

in religion. The most conspicuous of all the English 

sceptics belonged to this class. Bolingbroke’s hatred 

of theologians did not prevent him from leading the 

Tories ; Hume,’ the most thorough-going of sceptics, 

was as conservative in his politics as Johnson; and 

Gibbon, the most elaborate assailant of Christianity 

upon historical grounds, gave a steady vote to the 

Tory Government, and was one of the few men of 

intelligence who thoroughly approved the measures 

against America. Such men, in spite of their ability, } 
were doubtless short-sighted; and they were quite 

wrong in supposing that they could attack the estab- 

lished religion which they hated without injuring the | 
political order to which they were attached, Every- 
body can now see plainly enough the natural conse- 
quences of such a policy. And yet there was nothing 
directly inconsistent in the view which they took. We 
use the word scepticism very loosely; and frequently 
call a man sceptical not only when he is in a state of 
doubt, but when he holds a set of opinions irrecon- 
cilable with our own. Scepticism in the stricter sense 
may be naturally connected with one variety of cou- 
servatism, Horace Walpole, who was a Voltairian 
so far as he had any opinions, gives the theory very 
clearly, If, he says, he had been in the placa of 
Luther—a tolerably wild hypothesis—he would have 
required a very clear revelation from Heaven before 
he had preached Luther’s doctrines, And his reason 
is, in its way, a very good one. It was not quite clear, 
he says, that the doctrines were true, whereas it was 
perfectly clear that to preach them would involve the 


loss of innumerable lives. If, indeed, Luther could 
have distinctly foreseen all the massacres, persecu- 
tions, and religious wars which resulted from the 
Reformation, it must be grauted that a very strong 
conviction of duty or a very feeble sympathy with 
humen suffering would have been required to make 
him pronounce the signal for strife. A Walpole- 
Luther—a man, that is, who disbelieved in the Pope 
but did not believe very much more in anybody else 
—would naturally, perhaps we may say rightly, have 
held his tongue. The conviction, in fact, that truth 
is unattainable, or is not capable of communication 
to the bulk of mankind, is not calculated to make 
reformers, It must generate a conservatism, not of 
the highest kind indeed, but of that kind which con- 
sists in letting sleeping dogs lie as long and as quietly 
as possible, If the world is enveloped in impene- 
trable mist, and the ablest man differs from the fools 
only in seeing that what they take for firm land is 
nothing but an unsubstantial fogbank, his best wis- 
dom must clearly be inaction. If any institution is 
standing that is a reason for not upsetting it; at 
least, it keeps pickpockets at bay, and enables philo- 
sophers to draw their rents and keep their studies 
unburnt. The prejudices which support it may be 
mere prejudices, but there is no chance that in this 
world, where everything is a puzzle and the puzzle 
becomes more hopeless the longer it is studied, we 
shall ever get any better support, If truth is unat- 
tainable, one groundless prejudice is pretty nearly as 
good as another, and all attempts at revolution are 
merejy so much trouble thrown away. When you 
are in such a quicksand, it is best to be quiet. At 
the cost of a great effort you may possibly make a 
plunge to what you take for the bank; but the phi- 
losophor knows that you will be in the same quick-! 
sand still, The inconsistency of such men as Hume 
was not that they were conservatives by propensity, 
but that they could not hold their peace when they 
held that nothing was to be got by speaking; or 
rather, their error lay in the opinion that any insti- 
tution could permanently survive the open admission 
that it has‘no real meaning. Systematic scepticism 
is not a state in which the ordinary human mind can 
maintain itself; and therefore, the ideal of the Humes 
and Walpoles, a state of things in which everybody 
should agree to do nothing, because admitting that 
they could know nothing, was simply unattainable, 
What is generally meant by scepticism is some- 

thing very different from this; and, as is frequently 
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pointed out, it is quite consistent with, if it does not 
necessarily imply, dogmatism, It isnotan assertion — 
that a man should bein a state of permanent inca-— 
pacity to make up his mind about certain subjects, 
but a peremptory assertion that he ought to come to 
very definite conclusions about them, ‘The eonvic~ 
tions which it favours may indeed bé of: the negative 
kind; but they are not the less imperative, - The. 
sceptic of this variety warns the human intellect off 
certain provinces of speculation, and declares that a 
sufficient rule of Jife may be constructed without re- 
ference to them. Whether wrong or right, his doo- 
ttrines are intended to lead to action as distinctly as 
the doctrines which he attacks, and are as capable of 
dogmatic assertion. The two statements, “I have 
no opinion whatever upon such or such subjects,” 
and “J positively assert that nobody has any right to 
‘any opinion upon them,” coincide, so far as the latter. 
implies the former; but one may stimulate while the 
other necessarily paralyses, Scepticism of this last 
variety passes into fanaticism just as easily as the 
dogmatism of which it is the antithesis, The con- 
victions that the Pope is an impostor may produce 
energetic action as easily as the conviction that he is 
infallible, The true sceptic would be unable to say 
whether the Pope was or was not an impostor, and 
would infer that his power had better be maintained 
within its existing limits and not introduced outside 
of them. Which state of mind is right must, of 
course, depend on the particular opinion in question. 
These are matters on which everybody must be scep- 
tical, because they are admitted to lie beyond the 
limits of human thought; there are others on which 
people onght to be dogmatic, so far as that word 
merely implies a clear conviction, because the truth 
has been established on evidence sufficient to satisfy 
any external inquirer, In the ordinary sense of the 
word, however, a sceptic is a man who takes the 
negative of the doctrines generally accepted in a 
given time and place, and is therefore presumably 
inclined to a revolutionary view of things in general. 
The vagueness with which such words are used, 
especially for purposes of mutual recrimination, has 
led to some very. random criticisms on many subjects. 
Itis, for example, not uncommonly said that scep- 
ticism is destructive in arts as in polities. In a wide 
sense, there is probably much truth in the doctrine, 
though there are some obvious exceptions. The 
poetry of scepticism, it is suggested, must necessarily 
be feeble. The doctrine will generally hold good for 
the kind of scepticism which allies itself with conser- 
vatism., A man who holds with Gibbon’s philosophy 
that all religions are equally false must generally ba 
a man of frigid temperament, No man of strong 
sympathies and passions—that is to say, nobody who 
has the first qualification for susceptibility to poetical 
impulses—will easily reconcile himself to look upon 
all opinions with impartial contempt. A mind so 
delicately balanced that it can permanently remain 
in the state of doubt from which Deseartes professed 
to start must have a singular capacity for taking 
things quietly. There is, indeed, a poetry of pure 
scepticism, but it implies that rare combination of 
qualities which is typified by Hamlet. A man may 
have strong feelings about the world, and yet have a 
constitutional incapacity for making up his mind to 
accept any decided theory. His scepticism is the 
result, not of a frigid temperament, but of an over- 
refining intellect; and, im such a case, his doubts 
may become a torture and express themselves in 
poetry which certainly need not be shallow, though 
we may not approve its tendency, It expresses the 
emotions of a thinker who is unlucky enough to sym- 
pathise in turn with all sides of every question, not 
of one who is equally indifferent to all. Hamlets, 
however, are an exceedingly rare commodity in the 
world, and their rarity is hardly to be regretted from 
the moralist’s point of view. One can hardly conceive 
a man who shared Hume's philosophical views being 
capable of genuine poetry. Such a man guard§ 
himself instinctively against the poetical emotions 
because he feels that they are dangerous in tho 
highest degree to the preservation of a complete 
neutrality. But, on the other hand, a poet like 
Shelley was a sceptic in a very different sense, and, 
it may be said, a sceptic by accident. He had thrown 
overboard all the religious dogmas of his time; but 
his emancipation had not the least tendency to make 
him distrustful of his own infallibility. He rejected 
creeds as emphatically as the most orthodox could 
affirm them ; and though the number of articles in 
his own creed was very limited, be was quite as ready 
to upset the world in its name as if it had been far 
more amply furnished, His poetry, therefore, might 
suffer from the colourless character of his doctrines 
—as, in fact, one always feels after reading him the 
kind of giddiness caused by astay in a highly rarefied 
atmosphere; but his doubts did not tend to paralyse 
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_|supply in him the place of a creed, his fervid imagi- 


jhe raises are not chilled by any doubts as to the wor- 
|thiness of the object. 


_|though it is a very dangerous ally. 


that there is something unsubstantial and even 
radically unpoetical about the abstract theories which 


nation finds sufficient scope for the production of 
exquisite poetry. However flimsy and unsatisfactory 
the temple in which he worshipped, the hymns which 


We feel that if Shelley had 
been brought up under different conditions, he might 


|have become an obedient follower of Sorthey, and |! 
-|have denouncéd the ferocity and materialism of the 


worst class of revolutionists qnite as vigorously as h 
fell upon kings and priests, 2 

Dogmatism, in short, in the sense of resolute ad- 
lierence to one set of opinions, may be as easily on 
the conservative as on the destructive side; and it is 
often a mere accident, whether it puts on the external 
form of revolt against established doctrines or of 
adherence to them; and whether, therefore, it goes 
by the name of scepticism or obstructiveness, Pure 
scepticism ought properly to be conservative, al- 
1: might be a 
curious, but it would be rather a dangerous, question, 
to ask how often it is to be found passing itself off 
for sound faith in the most respectable clothing. In 
this queer masquerade of life it is perhaps better not 
always to look too closely into things, or to inquire how 
often we might find a would-be Pope in the guise of a 
red-hot Radical, or the reverse and perhaps less re- 
spectable phenomenon. It is dangerous to lay down 
any confident rules, in a world so little governed by 
logic, as to the camps in which people may acci- 
dentally find themselves. Nobody, it is probable, 
would be more surprised than the persons them- 
selves, if the true tendencies of every man’s opinions 
were suddenly revealed to him. Our supposed allies 
would often prove to be enemies in disguise, and our 
enemies to be unconsciously playing into our hands, 
Mr. Mill pointed out to the Conservatives in the most 
epigrammatic of his speeches that they should not 
consider it an insult if the great force of human stu- 
pidity were reckoned as on their side of the question. | 
Perhaps he himself was not entirely without support. 
from the same element; and, in the same way, dog- 
matism and scepticism play strange pranks, and are 
often to be discovered where they would be least 
welcome if openly avowed. 
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views on all subjects were strictly individual. They 
called no man master, and accepted no man as a 
disciple, They formed no party, elevated no banner, 
propounded no system. Whatever coincidences of 
feeling or faith existed among them, or between them 
and their admirers, who certainly listened with reve- 
rence and rapture to their words, and recognised an 
inspiring influence from them upon their character, 
these were due not to the authority of mastership, 
but to the exercise of private individuality. It would 
be no less absurd to speak of New York theology as 
a unit, with Mr. Beecher, Dr. Chapin, Mr. Frothing- 
ham, Dr, Tyng, and Dr. Thompson as its exponents, 
than to describe a specific Boston theology under the 
leadership of the great thinkers whose names are 
mentioned in that capacity by Dr. McCosh. 

Nor was the intellectual movement which he has 
in view of a peculiarly theological character. It was 
rather an appeal in favour of liberty and light than 
an effort for doctrinal reform. Dr. Channing was 
emphatically a teacher of ethics; he* addressed him- 
self to the universal moral sentiments of humanity ; 
his theological productions derive their chief interest 
from the occasions which called them forth; but his 
trumpet-toned summons for justice to the human 
soul has touched a chord ‘of sympathy that has not 
yet ceased to vibrate in the common heart of the age. 
He was singularly averse to all sectarian names; as 
he reached the maturity of his intellect, subtle ques- 
tions of speculation lost their charm; so far from 
being the representative of a creed, he stood almost/ 
alone in the strength and purity of his solitary 
genius; and rising above the murky region of theolo- 
gical strife, his great heart throbbed only for freedom, 
humanity, and God. Nor can Theodore Parker be 
called the founder of any definite system of theology. 
There is no doctrine with which his name can be 
distinetly associated, He indeed made a terrible as- 
sault on what he deemed the errors of the traditional 
faith of New England, but this was in the interest of 
human progress, not of a theological creed. His 
whole heart was bound up in the simplest concep- 
tions of religion, which with him was a matter of 
feeling and common sense, rather than of abstract 
speculation. Even if he cherished the ambition to 
stand at the head of a movement in behalf of a purer 
theology, with the glory of God and the good of souls 
in view, it was a claim that was never credited by the 
clergy, or the clerisy, of Boston, and never gave 
him a title to be regarded as the representative 
of a new faith with the sign manual of that in- 
tellectual city. Stillless has Mr, Emerson ever made 


, , and to. encourage intellectual or 
|moral indifference, And therefore, though we feel 
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any pretension to being a master in theology. Every- 
thing in the shape of a creed, a system, a formula, 
a method, we had almost said of a distinct thought, 
is abhorrent to his nature. His fine genius delights 
in the vague, brilliant flashes of mystical contempla- 
tion, his true sphere is in the cold and lofty heights 
of pure imagination, where he can indulge the aus- 
tere musings of a suggestive intellect free from the 
disturbance of human passion, and with a sublime 
scorn of reducing the prompting of the Infinite to 
the dimensions of a dogma, Such men are not the 
creators of theology. We do not look for an Augus- 
tine, an Anselm, a Calvin, or an Edwards among 
their ranks. If Dr. Channing, Theodore Parker, or 
Mr. Emerson is the prophet of Boston theology, 
Dr, MeCosh is bound to inform us which of them 
we must choose for our guide; for never were three 
men more thoroughly at variance on all matters of 
religious faith than the three noble thinkers whom 
he has named. Dr. Channing was a devout believer 
in the divine supernatural revelation of Christianity ; 
Theodore Parker clung, with all the enthusiasm of 
his strenuous nature, to the providence of God and 
the immortality of the soul; Mr, Emerson has never 
defined his conceptions on those subjects of such 
momentous interest to the human heart. 

The details in Dr. McCosh’s account of the Boston 
theology are no less erroneous and inconsistent than 
his general apprehension of the character and his- 
tory of the movement to which he applies that al- 
most facetious name. He speaks correctly of Dr. 
Channing as an adherent to the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture. “ He has left us defences of the Word of God 
as true as they are eloquent.” But he failed in the 
endeavour to find the principles of rationalism in the 
teachings of the Bible. Opinion could not rest. at 
the place to which he had conducted it, The ap- 
pearance of Theodore Parker to the young men of 
Boston, thirty, or forty years ago, says Dr. McCosh, was 
like the rising of the sun on a Spring morning, while 
Channing was going down like the sun on a winter's 
day. The icy and rigid rationalism of the winter 
was to be dissolved in the heat of a warmer season, 
in which the logical processes of reason were to 
give place to the lights of intuition. Now, this an- 
nouncement of Dr. McCosh is the precise reverse 
of historical truth. Dr. Channing was the apostle 
of intuition, never of rationalism. At an early 
period of his life he was deeply impressed with the 
doctrines of Richard Price, the eminent English Dis- 
senting minister, who applied the teachings of Plato 
to the foundation of morals, maintaining its seat in 
the intuitions of the soul, in opposition to the preva- 
lent mechanical and utilitarian theories of Hartley 
and Priestley and that impression never passed 
away. Later in his experience, Dr, Channing be- 
came acquainted, through the medium of a friend— 
as he was not a German student—with the views 
of Sehleiermacher, and other German writers who 
base religion on emotion instead of thought, and 
who gave the death-blow to the current rationalism 
of their day. With these views he at once conceived 
a profound sympathy, recognising in them the echoes 


of his early sentiments, and rejoicing in the con- 


firmation which they gave to his long-cherished con- 
victions. The transition from Dr. Channing to 
Theodore Parker was a change from intuition and 
feeling to logic and rationalism—although Parker 
ignored no element of human nature—instead of 
the process which Dr, McCosh describes, 

The creed of Theodore Parker is stated by Dr. 
McCosh to have consisted of three articles, namely, 
the consciousness of a God, the intuition of a moral 
law, and the instinct of immortality, “He got the 
inspiration which led to all this from the works of 
Carlyle and Coleridge, reprinted in America, and re- 
views and translations of Cousin,” Now it is a sin- 
gular assumption, if Theodore Parker’s theology was 
founded on consciousness and intuition, that he 
should have drawn it from the study of books. The 
assumption becomes still more remarkable when we 
reflect that neither Cousin nor Carlyle has set forth 
any dogmatic theses in theology, nor given a hint 
for the construction of a religious system; while 
everybody who knew Parker knows that, if a student 
of Coleridge, as he was even of every pretender to 
philosophy, he was no admirer, much less a follower, 
of that incoherent and fragmentary discourser. To 
one acquainted with the excursive character of Theo- 
dore Parker’s studies, and the breadth of his scholar- 
ship in every modern Janguage, the assertion that he 
was indebted to “reviews and translations of Cousin,” 
and to American “reprints of Carlyle and Coleridge” 
is more than amusing—it is astounding. 

Dr. McCosh repeatedly alludes to the influence of 
Coleridge in the development of the Boston theo- 
logy, which he identifies with the views of Dr. Chan- 
ning, Theodore Parker, and R. W. Emerson. But 
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this is a total misapprehension. The writings of 
Coleridge had little if any effect on the opinions of 
those men, or of what has been styled the Boston 
Transcendental School. It was entirely another set 
of thinkers who hailed the utterances of Coleridge as 
& new apocalypse. He was heralded as a conser- 
vator of orthodoxy, never as an apostle of progress. It 
was rather to oppose the innovations of the day than 
to advance novel conceptions in theology that Cole- 
ridge was held up in New England as a glorious light 
new risen in the religious firmament. His disciples 
were in the front ranks of the Evangelical faith, some 
of them prominent as the defenders of pure and undi- 
luted Calvinism, ‘They comprised the distinguished 
names of President Marsh, Professor Shedd, the 
Rey. George B, Cheever, the Rev. Caleb Sprague 
Henry, at that time a conspicuous clergyman in the 
orthodox Congregational Church, and Richard H. 
Dana, the retired poet, but then a leading contributor 
to the “Spirit of the Pilgrims,” an uncompromising 
Calvinistic periodical, edited by Professor Pond, a 
man of as rigid and trenchant Orthodoxy as Jobn 
Calvin himself, The error of Dr. McCosh is of as 
gross a character as if he had said that Dr, Chalmers, 
Hugh Miller, and Sir William Hamilton had derived 
their religious opinions from the study of Jeremy 
Bentham and James Mill, 

If Dr. McCosh should feel himself called upon to 
revise his description of the genesis and development 
of Boston theology, he may perhaps discover a sys- 
tem entitled to that name, although one in all re- 
spects the opposite of the school which he has de- 
picted in such imaginary colours. The leader of the 
true Boston theology was Professor Andrews Norton, 
of Harvard University, a scholar of rare attain- 
ments, of remarkable strength of character, of wide 
personal influence, and of a dogmatic earnestness of 
conviction which was often thought to trench upon the 
freedom of religious inquiry. Prominent in these theo- 
logical ranks was Professor Henry Ware, of Cam- 


bridge, the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr.,the Rev. Francis 
Parkman, the Rey, Alex. Young, the Rev. Ezra Stiles 
Gannett, and other learned divines, respected for 
their integrity of purpose, and beloved for their ami- 
able characters. This system was founded on the 
supernatural revelation of Christianity, sustained by 
the authority of miracles, and purified from the cor- 
ruptions of ages by passing through the alembic 
of Unitarianism. It was taught in the pulpit of the 
Harvard College Chapel. It prevailed extensively in 
Massachusetts, it was the dominantfaith of the wealthy, 
the aristocracy, and the Brahminism of Boston. If 
a system of theology was ever entitled to take its 
name from the seat of its headquarters it was this old 
school of Unitarianism, which has now doubtless lost 
something of its prestige in the progress of innoyva- 
tion. But it still includes a large portion of the more 
“yespectable” classes of New England society, re- 
gards the denial of the Trinity as the chief end of 
man, insists on the study of Locke's philosophy, and 
the commentaries of Rosenmuller and Kuinoel, and 
believes in the saving virtues of rational habits of 
thought, and a genteel deportment. We may com- 
mend its history to Dr. McCosh as a fit theme for his 
graphic but fanciful pen, 


THE SWEDENBORGIANS, 


An annual conference is held by the Swedenbor- 
gians generally about this season of the year. It is 
convened in a different place each year, and presided 
over by an annually elected chairman. Last year it 
met in Newcastle-on-Tyne, this year in London, and 
next year it will assemble in Preston. On these oc- 
casions various topics connected with Church doctrine 
and discipline come under review, addresses are de- 
livered by different speakers, and matters connected 
with the literature of their Church come in for a 
share of discussion. Only regularly ordained mi- 


nisters of the body and representatives of the several 


Churches are competent to speak and vote at such 
times. Affairs outside their own society are also at- 
tended to. It was resolved last year, for instance, 
that a committee should be appointed to watch the 
proceedings of the Bible Revisers, and, if it should 
seem needful, to open up communications with them. 
In the conference held last week it was resolved that 
a petition in favour of the Permissive Bill should be 
forwarded to the Government. The Churches and 
ministers are virtually independent of conference to 
a great extent, each being left to manage its own 
affairs as seems good unto it. Conference, however, 
has a considerable work to do in the bestowal of the 
interest arising from sundry grants and bequests, 
which amount in all to about £30,000. Part of this 
goes to @ pension fund, from which superannuated 
ministers of the body receive £40 per annum. The 
chairman of conference for this year is the Rey. John © 
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Hyde, of Manchester. The conference -has been 
held, during last week, in the new chureh, Cross-street, 
Hatton-garden, where Dr. Tafel is minister. Before 
any one is regularly ordained as a minister, and as 
such recognised by conference, it is necessary that he 
should have officiated as the leader of a society for 
two years, and that at the end of that time three- 
fourths of those amongst whom he has laboured 
should sign a petition, requesting his ordination from 
conference. ‘I'he ministers at present ordained and 
recognised are about twenty in number. These, to- 
gether with the lay delegates from the several 
Churches, make up the number of those entitled to 
vote in conference to seventy. In the late confer- 
ence a little amusement was caused by a business 
letter from the Consul for the Finnish Government, 
in which he asked under what Act of Parliament the 
society was permitted to hold its meetings ? 

There are nine or ten of these in London, but the 
stronghold of the body seems to be in Lancashire. 
One large chapel has, however, recently come into 
their possession in Kensington, called the Palace- 
gardens Church. The history of this church is pe- 
culiar. Originally erected for the Baptists, it after- 
wards passed into #he hands of the Presbyterians, 
who, disputing among themselves, put it up to public 
auction, when it was purchased for 5,000 guineas by 
John Finnie, Esq., and by him presented to the con- 
ference. On Thursday evening last the members of the 
New Jerusalem Church assembled in that building 
for the first time, to hold a social meeting. Tea was 
provided in the rooms at the back of the chapel, after 
which the people retired to the chapel itself. It is 
said to be able to accommodate 1,000 people; on 
‘Thursday, however, there were only present about 600, 
and they had come, some from the country, the re- 
mainder from distant parts of London. The even- 
ing was spent in the consideration of a subject sug- 

“gested by the inscription over the front of the build- 

ing—“ Christ, the Head of the Church, and the King 
of Israel.” The subject was handled from different 
points of view by several speakers, amongst whom 
there were the Rev. Mr. Walters, a Baptist minister 
from Birmingham; and Mr. Reed, a delegate from 
America, The Swedenborgians are not a numerous 
body. In Great Britain they do but number some 
4,000. 


THe Socran Scrence Coneress.—The special 
questions for discussion at the Leeds Congress of the 
Social Science Association, to commence on the 4th 
of October, under the presidency of Sir John Paking- 
ton, Bart., M.P., have been finally arranged by the 
general and local committees of the several depart. 
ments as under :—Jurisprudence (W. Vernon Har- 
court, Q.C., M.P., President) :—1, What steps ought 
to be taken to establish a better system of legal edu- 
cation? 2, What is the best constitution of local 
courts, and what should be their jurisdiction ? 3. What 
alterations are expedient in the laws relating to the 
devolution and transfer of land? Repression of 
Crime section (Lord Teignmouth, Chairman) :—1, 
How far ought the cellular system of imprison. 
ment to be adopted? and how far does it neces- 
sarily interfere with productive labour? 2. By 
what principles cught the amount of punishment, 
other than capital, to be regulated? 3. By what 
measures may the trading in stolen property, whether 
by purchasing it or receiving it in pledge, be most 
effectually prevented? Education (Mr. Edward 
Baines, M.P., President) :—1. What arethe special 
requirements for the improvement of the education of 
girls? 2. How may the education of neglected chil- 
dren be best provided for ? The question to be con- 
sidered under the divisions :—(qa,) Industrial schools 
and their relation to the school boards; (b.) In 
what form, if any, may compulsion be best applied ? 
3, What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
large as compared with small schools? Health (Mr. 
G, Goodwin, F.R.S., President) :—1. What are the 
best and most economical methods of removing and 
utilising the sewage of large towns? 2, What are the 
best means of securing the sanitary improvement 
of human habitations? 3, What are the best means 
of promoting the health of operatives in factories 
and workshops? Economy and Trade (Mr. William 

Newmarch, F.R.S., President) :—1. What amend- 
" ments are needed in the existing laws for the licens- 
ing of houses for the sale of intoxicating liquors? 
2, What principles ought to regulate the assessment 
and administration of local taxation? 3, Is it de- 
sirable that the State or municipality should assist in 
providing improved dwellings for the lower Classes ; 
and, if so, to what extent, and in what way? These 
questions will be taken one on each day, and two 
days will be set apart for the reading and discussion 
of voluntary papers on other subjects within the 
range of the departments not specified above, 


THE INQUIRER. 


THE LESSONS OF METHODISM. 


[The following paper, read by the Rev. J. B. Har- 
rison before the New York and Hudson River Unita- 
rian Conference, possesses special interest for English 
readers, especially in view of the attention directed to 
the recent meetings of the Wesleyan Conference. It is 
taken from that excellent American magazine, Old and 
New for August. ] 


“Tn 1729, two young men in England, reading the 
Bible, saw they could not be saved without holiness, 
followed after it and incited others so todo. . . . 
God then thrust them out to raise a holy people.” 
These are the words of John Wesley and his brother 
Charles, describing the origin of the religious move- 
ment called Methodism. In endeavouring to comply 
with the request of the Conference to write some- 
thing about the lessons of Methodism for the Uni- 
tarian body, I have not thought it necessary to say 
much respecting the history of Methodism, as that 
is accessible to all, and those who hear me to-day 
are probably familiar with it. 

Methodism originated in a powerful conviction 
that religion is more important than anything else, 
and that everything in human life and character is 
to be vitalised and governed by it, This has always 
been and is now its foundation, its primary and most 
central principle. Whatever is or has been distinc- 
tive or peculiar in the methods of organisation and 
of work pertaining to Methodism was produced and 
its character determined, not by any genius, judg- 
ment, foresight, or will possessed by the founder of 
the system, but by the circumstances surrounding 
the movement at its birth and in later stages of its 
history. Probably no man ever lived whose in- 
fluence affected. any considerable number of his 
fellows who was less of an idealist than John 
Wesley. He did not think much about plans; 
he had not time. His work always crowded him. 
He was a man of fairly good judgment, but 
of no extraordinary insight into character, He 
never thought it indispensable to have “just the 
right man” for any place, however difficult or impor- 
tant it might be. He always, without much delibera- 
tion, laid hold of anybody who seemed likely to do 
the needed work. If he did not fill the place tole- 
rably, he was put aside and somebody else was tried. 
All the most important features of the system of church 
organisation and work connected with Methodism 
had this origin, Wesley and his preachers did what 
seemed best or necessary for the time, without much 
thought about the future. Afterward, what was thus 
begun was let alone because it answered the end in 
view, Atfirst,in each village, and along each country 
side affected by the new movement, there was a num- 
ber of awakened persons—men and women—who had 
been aroused and deeply impressed by an influence 
new and strange to them, which produced in them 
an intense feeling of the necessity of living a new life. 
But how to live it? What was the new life to be; 
Of this they knew very little, indeed, nothing. There 
was an imperative and boundless need of instruction, 
council, guidance. What was to be done? Wesley 
said, “I cannot stay with you; I must preach at 
other places. Besides, the life is not in me; and I 
could not give you what you most require, though I 
were with you every day. Here is a man who was 
converted at a meeting in another village last month, 
or a week ago. He has had a longer religious expe- 
rience than any of the rest of you; and on Sunday 
you must come together and tell him how you have 
got through the week, what temptations you have 
had, what difficulties, what enjoyments, He will tell 
you whatever he can that he thinks will help you. 
And you must pray.” He said ¢iis all the time, and 
they prayed about all the time, too. And, with their 
everlasting praying, they worked with an earnestness 
and intensity which—not to enlarge this essay at this 
point, we may say has brought me here to speak of 
what they did, and you to listen. ‘The reality of re- 
ligion to them was something that in this age few 
people are able to imagine. 

Then Wesley said to the man who was to look 
after the others, “ You must see every one of these 
people once a week, If they are at the meeting on 
Sunday, speak to each one and find out what his or 
her state is, If any one fails to be there, you must 
goto see him.” This was the origin of the class. 
meeting; and this feature of the system, whatever 
may be objectionable in it, has always secured an 
amount of intercommunication between the members 
of the Church, and of mutual helpfulness, not equalled 
in any other large society in the world, ‘I'he system 
of itinerant preaching grew up in the same way. 
Societies multiplied rapidly, and the preachers were 
very few. And Wesley said to one of his men, * Go 
to such a village, and through the country beyond; 
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then cross to the collieries; preach wherever you can, 
and return and let me know of your success.” When 
the circuit was completed, he said, “It is time to go 
around again,” And they have been going around 
ever since, 

I think we do not at this day sufficiently appreciate 
the immense extent of the moral reformation which 
was wrought by Methodism in the persons and com- 
munities which first embraced it. The earliest deve- — 
lopments of the movement affected very widely a 
population in which most of the grossest vices 
flourished in appalling luxuriance. Multitudes of the 
converts had been, up to the day of their awakening, 
living most abandoned lives; but the standard of 
morality placed before them by their new teachers 
was very high. The New Testament precepts were 
constantly appealed to, and they were not construed 
so as to make the Christian life so easy as it is in our 
day. And the change in conduct and character 
among the converts generally was very great and 
absolute, and, I think, not exceeded at any time in 
the world’s history. Most churches of our time have 
received vitality from the movement which began with 
Wesley’s labours. 

I have spoken of the first vital principle in Me- 
thodism—the conviction that religion is, for each 
individual human being, the highest possible interest 
and concern, The second feature in order of deve- 
lopment is the fact that in every one who becomes 
religious, or enters upon the Christian life, there is 
awakened an intense desire and longing that other 
people shall become religious, and live Christian lives. 
This feeling is the natural and necessary effect and 
work of religion in its possessor. In this principle 
is one of the great sources of the power of Method. 
ism; but it is not peculiar to Methodism. It belongs 
to religion universally. But important as this quality 
of religion is, I do not find that I can say much 
about it. It seems too self-evident to admit of any 
illustration or enforcement. Universal experience 
and observation show that the man who has any reli- 
gion worthy the name has a fervent desire that others 
may share its blessings. The man who is not troubled 
and burdened for those who are in moral darkness and 
bondage, is himself “in the gall of bitterness and the 
bond of iniquity.” He is indifferent only because he 
has no real knowledge of the spiritual life. When 
the Divine Spirit enters into a man it very soon ma- 
nifests its presence by testifying of the man’s bro- 
therhood and unity of interest with his fellows. No 
man draws much nearer to God without coming nearer 
to men. Of course this principle will be embodied 
in action—in practical effort for the good of others. 
And this concern for the welfare of those who do not 
possess the light and peace and liberty which we en- 
joy may be regarded as a good test and indication of 
the degree of spiritual life in a man. This is entirely 
natural and reasonable, and is true even of all culture 
that is worthy of ourtime. Methodism assumes that 
a great part of God’s work among men, the work of 
enlightening and elevating mankind, is to be accom- 
plished by means of human effort and in connection 
with it. So Methodism has always laid great stress 
upon the necessity of constant activity on the part of 
Christians. It is, in a very high degree, a practical 
system. Methodists do not often refrain from effort 
from the fear that some of it may be lost by misdi- 
rection, or because they cannot know everything be- 
fore they begin to work. They leave a large margin 
for mistakes, and simply put in the more labour be- 
cause there must be many failures‘in all human en- 
deavour. 

I come now to one special feature of Methodism 
which has given that system a great deal of its won- 
derful practical efficiency. This is the conviction 
that everybody can work. Perhaps this seems a 
very simple thing, but for a religious body there is 
almost everything in it. Methodism teaches that 
any human being who has mind enough to be mo- 
rally accountable may be employed by the Divine 
Spirit, if he tries to do the will of God, as an instru- 
ment for the accomplishment of moral changes of 
actually boundless extent. It holds that no one can 
foresee, by any knowledge of the organisation, cha- 
racteristics or life of a man, the nature or extent 
of the work that he can do for the world’s uplifting 
and the growth of the kingdom of God. Methodism 
observes that, in selecting its instruments, the Divine 
Spirit often sets at defiance all human notions of fit- 
ness; that it passes by men of marvellous powers, 
of surpassing natural endowments and most valu- 
able acquisitions, and lay hold of one ignorant, un- 
gifted, with no splendid natural powers, of contemp- 
tible presence, and stammering speech. Of course 
Methodism does not teach that God prefers ignorant 
or uncouth instruments, or selects them because they 
are ignorant or uncouth. It emphasises the import- 
ance of the right culture of all natural powers, and 
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recognises the immense value of opulent personal or 
intellectual ability, when it is accompanied and di- 
rected by a consecrating religious spirit. It does 
hold that no other powers or advantages are worth 
anything for religious work without personal religion ; 

and that if a man is religious there are no disquali- 
fications that can prevent, or even limit, the work of 
the Spirit of God through him for the blessing and 
benefit of bis fellow-men. Methodism holds that, as 

Emerson has so well expressed it, every man is only 
so much of force supplied from the Eternal. 

I find more of the best things of Methodism in the 
writings of Emerson than anywhere else, and I wish 
that he and the Methodists could think it worth 
while to try to understand each other, Emerson's 
statements are almost perfect till we come to one 
fatal error. He saw long ago, as few in our time 
had seen, the significance of personal organisation 
or individual character—saw that, as it appears from 
one side, it is invincible; and he was so much im- 
_ pressed by its wondrous potency that he could not 
believe that it is plastic and accessible even to the 
Tnfinite Spirit of which it is the creature and expres- 
sion. The testimony of history and of continued ex- 
perience shows beyond dispute that no difficulty in 
natural organisation or character can bar out from 
‘the consenting soul the Spirit of God, which makes 
all things possible wherever it comes. And Metho- 
dism is above Emerson in this, that while he thinks 
that when God has once made a man He cannot do 
much for him afterward, but the man must do all for 
himself, becausé organisation is fate, Methodism 
holds that the power which first made a man can 
make him over again, several times if it is necessary, 
till he is fitted to be an instrument in the right hand 
of his Maker for the performance of work which 
angels might be proud to be permitted to do. 

There is about as much of the essence and peculiar 
witality of Methodism in this particular idea or con- 
viction of which I have just spoken, as in any other 
one thing, Working in this belief, the Church uti- 
lises all its material and wastes’none. The practical 
application of this fundamental principle of their sys- 
tem (which we may call their faith in the democracy 
of the divine method) gives a very peculiar and in- 
teresting character to the ministers of the Methodist 
Church taken together as a body. Ido not think 
there is in all Christendom another organisation of 
men so’ compact and so vital as this. Every man in 
it has the power of the whole body and of the whole 
Church behind him every hour of his life while he 
continues his work for the common cause. The one 
test by which a man is tried is his work. The sole 
thing required of everyone alike is that. he shall do 
something—that he shall help people to be religious. 
If a man thinks he ought to preach the Church says 
“Try,” and he trys; if it is found that he can he 
useful, that somebody feels called to hear what he 
feels called to say—if his word awakens, and wins, 
and feeds and helps people—then he shall preach ; 

‘and he takes his place among the recognised minis- 
ters of the Church, If he is ignorant he must study 
and improve—he must. If be is uncouth in manner, 
or has other disadvantages, he is criticised unspar- 
ingly in private, severely if necessary, but always 
kindly. If he is discouraged he is put forward, and, 
as we say, “made much of.” If he becomes vain, he 
is rebuked in a way that tells. 

And now while he shows that his heart is in his 
work, or as long as he accomplishes something, he is 
honoured and sustained by the whole body of the 
ministry, and by the Church generally, as an equal 
member of a great and important profession and bro- 
therhood. It may be everywhere understood, and the 
fact recognised, that he is a very “ weak brother ;” 
that he is ignorant, or that he is a very poor speaker ; 
that he has one natural infirmity or another. He 
may be a man of yery disagreeable temper, irascible, 
morose, taciturn; he may be suspicious, jealous, ego- 
tistical, and in many ways unengaging. These facts 
will be acknowledged and deplored by his brethren. 
These real distinctions of character are never ig- 
nored ; men a¥e not treated as if they were all alike. 
But while one is a minister, and cares more for his 
work than he does for himself, he is recognised and 
honoured for his work’s sake. The principle is sim- 
ply, if this man of small powers gives what he 
has to the service of God and of the Church, it is 
all that he can do; and thus, in a true sense, he 
does’as much as men of the greatest powers, and so 
he is precious and indispensable, and the Church 
stands by him accordingly. I think this fact has a 
very vital connection with the reluctance to leave the 
Church which Methodist ministers always feel, even 
when a change of theological belief requires them to 
withdraw. The denomination isa home; and there 
is an.atmosphere around every minister, full of sym- 
pathy, warmth, and sustaining vitality. . , 


. 
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The only other feature of Methodism of which I 
shall now speak is this: It provides for the employ- 
ment of every member of the Church in some work 
for the Church and for religion, It is a system of 
immense practical activity. Teaching that nothing 
can be accomplished except by the Spirit and power 
of God, Methodism inspires men to work as if God 
depended on them for all that he wishes to accom- 
plish. Methodists do not stop to question whether 
God could do without men: they see plainly that He 
does not choose to do without them—that he expects 
service of every man. Methodism does not forbid 
speculation on any subject while it does not interfere 
with work; but no Methodist believes that any sen- 
timent, idea, or principle, however important or po- 
tential or divine, is worth making any noise about, 
unless it can be translated into character and action, 
They do not care much for what has no power to 
change men’s lives, When Methodism takes hold of 
a man, he does not sit down and talk about his grand 
Methodistic ideas, how they are certain soon to 
leaven the world; but he seizes upon the first man 
he meets, and begins the work of leavening him. 
There is no arrangement in Methodism to excuse 
anybody from work for any reason whatever. My 
intelligent Methodist friends often say to me, “ What 
splendid people you haye in the Unitarian Church ! 
Such material for religious work! Why do you not 
do more with them?” : 


The supreme lesson of Methodism for us, and for 
everybody is, that behind entire consecration to the 
will of God, there always waits a power that can do 
all things that ought to be done, and that may at any 
time accomplish moral changes of the most glorious 
character, and of surprising and apparently impossi- 
ble extent; that the influence of the Spirit of God is 
so large a factor in every consecrated life, that we can 
form no estimate of its whole product. The central 
and essential ideas of Methodism, when fully deve- 
loped, lead, as their legitimate result, to the doctrine 
of the immanence of God in all true life and charac. 
ter, to a faith which sees Him present, with all His 
creative and sustaining energies, in the whole life, 
action, and experience of those who live to do His 
will, But the consecration must be entire. God 
never makes bargains with people on their terms, 
He will have all; and then He gives all. 


— 


SOLOMON’S THRONE, 


The Pall Mall Gazette reminds us that a subscrip- 
tion was lately set on foot for the purpose of erecting 
a golden throne to the Pope: eyen as, the prospectus 
said, “a wonderful Throne had been erected by dint 
of many presents to the Wisest of the Wise, Solomon 
the King.” Unfortunately the plan had to be aban- 
doned, as the Pope modestly declined the offer. It 
would otherwise haye been interesting to see how the 
committee would have set about this “Solomonic ” 
throne. The sources of authentic information on the 
subject are rather scarce, Hiram, its reputed artificer, 
having taken the mystery of its workmanship into his 
grave. But where history is silent, legend speaks. 
It not merely describes in endless variations and re- 
petitions the wondrous seat of the great King, but 
describes it in the most gorgeous hues and colours, 
as befits the darling of Eastern romance. The story 
in one of its most systematically arranged shapes— 
albeit redundant enough—is found in one of the late 
Aramaic versions of the Bible, and almost unmis- 
takably betrays its Byzantine age and origin :— 


“Tt was this great King Solomon who bade the 
Regal Throne to be wrought. He had it covered 
with the fine gold of Ophir, it was founded upon 
gleaming marble, and was inlaid with onyx-stones, 
emeralds, crystals, pearls, and all manner of precious 
stones. No king ever possessed a like work of art, 
and no empire could produce a throne the like of 
it. And in such manner was it made, It had six 
steps, and upon each there stood twelve lions of gold 
over against twelve eagles of gold—a lion always 
against an eagle and an eagle always against a lion. 
In such wise that the right paw of the lion lay oppo- 
site the right wing of an eagle, and the left wing of 
the eagle to the right paw of the lion, The entire 
number of the lions was seventy-two, and that of the 
eagles was seventy-two, At the top there was a 
round seat for the King, And there were also other 
creatures on the six steps leading upwards. On the 
first there crouched a golden ox, and over against 
him another golden lion. On the second a golden 
wolf over against a golden lamb, On the third a 
golden camel against a golden hopoe. On the fourth 
a golden eagle against a golden peacock. On the fifth 
a golden cat against a golden cock, On the sixth a 
golden hawk against a golden dove. On the height 
of the throne there was another golden dove, which 
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held a hawk between her feet. Above these stood a 
golden candlestick, exquisitely adorned with bowls, 
branches, knops, flowers, snuffers, snuff dishes, and 
all that was requisite. And out of it went on one 
side seven arms, upon which the seven Fathers of the 
World were represented, to wit: Adam, the first mau, 
Noah, Shem the Great, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Job. On the other side there went out other seven 
branches, upon which were to be seen the seven pious 
ones of the world, to wit: Levy, Kehath, Amram, 
Moses, Aaron, Eldad, and Medad, also Hur the Pro- 
phet. Over the candlestick was fixed a beautiful 
golden jar filled with the costliest oil, from which 
the lights were kindled in the Temple, and below the 
jar stood a golden cask, also filled with the costliest 
oil, from which the lamps of the candlesticks were 
replenished. Upon the cask there was the figure of 
Eli, the high priest, and on two olive branches issu- 
ing from it were to be seen engraven Hophni and 
Phineas, his two sons. Out of the two olive branches 
there issued two golden lamps, upon which were de- 
picted the two sons of Aaron, Nadab and Abihu. 
There were two seats near the golden cask, one for 
the high priest, the other for his locum tenens. 
Around the throne were ranged seventy golden 
chairs, upon which the seventy Sanhedrin tock 
their seats to pronounce judgment before King 
Solomon. ‘Two huge golden fishes were fixed 
at each side of Solomon’s head, so that his bead 
should sit firmly, and over the throne four and 
twenty golden vines spread their shadows over the . 
King’s countenance. Whenever Solomon wished 
to proceed to some place, the throne moved under 
him by itself through the cunning workmanship that 
was in it. When he placed his foot upon the first 
step, the golden bull drew him up to the second, 
from the second he was drawn up by the wolf to the 
third, and so on till he reached the sixth, when the 
eagles flew down, lifted the King up, and seated him 
upon his seat, The works inside the throne were 
moved by a gigantic sea monster made of silver. 
And when the kings of the earth heard the tele of 
Solomon’s royal throne they all assembled and bowed 
down before the king and said, ‘ A throne like unto 
this has never yet been made for any king, nor has 
any nation every produced the like of it.’ The kings, 
seeing the splendour of this throne, threw themselves 
on their faces and praised the Maker of the Universe. 
When King Solomon had mounted it and sat down, 
the great eagle arose, seized the golden crown, and 
placed it upon his head. Then the great sea monster 
began to move the wheels within. The lions and 
eagles rose up of a sudden, and surrounded the 
King’s anointed person, while the golden dove flew 
down, opened the tabernacle, took out the Book 
of the Law, and placed it into the King’s lap, 
so that it might be fulfilled as it is written, ‘ This 
Book of the Law shall remain with the King, and he 
shall read therein all his life, in order that he and 
his sons may long reign over Israel.’ Often the High 
Priest appeared to salute the King, when the Elders 
sat both to the right and left of him to pronounce 
judgment unto the people. Now, when witnesses 
appeared to give false witness before Solomon the 
wheels began to move, and, lo! the bulls bellowed, 
the lions roared, the wolves howled, the tigers growled, 
the birds whistled, the cats mewed, the peacocks 
shrieked, the cocks crowed, the hawks croaked, and 
there was heard altogether a mighty and fearful 
Noise, the which deprived these false witnesses of all 
their courage, and they said unto themselves, ‘ Let us 
rather give righteous witness, or else the whole 
world will be destroyed through our sin” As often 
as the King mounted the throne the lions also scat- 
tered sweet-smelling waters around. . . . 

“ A throne like unto this was not possessed by any 
other king. But when Israel sinned, Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the wicked King of Babel, grew powerful, made war 
upon the Israelites, and destroyed the land of Israel. 
He gave the city of Jerusalem over to pillage, burned 
the Holy Temple, and carried the Israelites into 
captivity to Rablah, the land of Chamath. He also 
carried away with him the Throne of Solomon. And 
as this wicked one was about to mount its steps so as 
to sit down thereon, he did not know that: it was by 
cunning wheelworks that the throne was mounted. 
He placed his foot upon the first step, and instantly 
the golden lion stretched out his right paw and hit 
the king’s left hip, so that he grew lame for the rest 
of his days. After Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babel, 
came Alexander the Macedonian, who took away the 
Throne of King Solomon, and carried it to Egypt. 
There King Shishak once saw this throne, more 
splendid than any other, and he, too, desired to sit 
upon it,. But he also knew not of the wheels within, 
and when he placed his right foot upon the first step, 
lo, the lion, stretching out his left paw again, with 
one blow upon the king’s right hip, lamed him also, 
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s0 that his name became Pharaoh-Necho, which means 
the Limping. Then came the son of Antiochus, who 
made war against the land of Egypt, destroyed it, 
conquered the Throne of the Great King, and carried 
it away in asbip, There one foot of the throne got 
detached from its golden chain, and all the artificers 
of the world were collected together to mend it, but 
they could not; and so it has remained even unto this 
day. Then the kingdom of the Great King was de- 
stroyed, and Cyrus the Persian became possessed of 
the throne, This king lad the merit of occupying 
himself with the rebuilding of the Temple, and he 
was deemed werthy, he alone, to sit upon it, though 
it was broken and its splendour had departed, What 
has become of it now no man knoweth,” 


Tue Report oF THE ComMrrtEE or CoUNCIL oN 
Epucatton.—The Report for the year ending the 
3ist of August, 1870, has the interest which belongs 
to the last word of a system that has passed away. 
It shows what has been done for elementary educa- 
tion in England down to the passing of the Educa- 
tion Act of last year; and in doing this it shows in- 
cidentally what are the principal wants which the 
Education Act will have to meet. The adequacy of 
a national system of elementary education must be 
ascertained by the application of three tests—the 
proportion between the amount of school accommo- 
dation provided and the population, the proportion 
between the average attendance of the children and 
the population, and the proportion between the cbil- 
dren in attendance and the children who come up to 
the minimum standard prescribed for examination, 
In all these respects the Report of the Committee of 
Council gives a miserable account. The schools under 
inspection furnished accommodation in 1870 for a 
little over 8 per cent. of the whole estimated popula- 
tion—about half the percentage for which, on the 
best calculation, schools ought to be provided. But 
even in this deficient number of schools the attend- 
ance fell “ grievously short of the supply of scholars 
who ought to be forthcoming. ‘he number of chil- 
dren in daily average attendance throughout the year 
was 1,152,389, less than 6 per cent. of the population. 
Of these 923,842 were qualified for examination by 
being above six years of age, and by having attended 
two hundred times in the year. But of this number 
the school authorities only thought it worth while to 
present 700,584, the failure of the remainder being, 
no doubt, a foregone conclusion. Even of the 765,584 
children actually examined, only 527,225, less than 
half the number of children in average attendance, 
passed without failure either in reading, writing, or 
arithmetic. From these last figures a still further 
deduction has to be made in order to arrive at the 
true extent of our shortcomings. Nearly 50 per cent. 
of the children over ten years of age were examined 
in standards below those in which they ought to 
have been able to pass, and even with this allowange 
about a third of those presented failed. Of the chil- 
dren above ten years of age presented in the higher 
standards only thirty-two out of every hundred passed. 
Or confining our attention to the highest standard 
under the Revised Code, the only standard which can 
be said to contain a satisfactory minimum of elemen- 
tary instruction for children whose education is to go 
no further, only about 31,000 children in elementary 
schools were able to read a short ordinary paragraph 
in a newspaper. Of these only a smaller number, 
ab out 28,000, were able to write a single paragraph 
from dictation, and only a smaller number still— 
something less than 23,000—were able to work sums 
in practice. 

Tur Asontrion or Stavyery in Brazit.—The 
debate on the second reading of the Government 
Bill on Slavery commenced on the 10th July,. The 
Opposition moved that the Government Bill be laid 
aside, and that the House take up the Bill reported 
in the session of 1870 by the Special Committee on 
Slavery, which is analogous in its provisions, After 
a prolonged and very warm debate, the Government 
carried, on the 11th, a motion to close the debate, 
and in the consequent yote on the question of pre- 
ference carried it against the Opposition, by a ma- 
jority of 62 to 38, From the 11th until the 22nd 
the sittings were occupied with the debate on the first 
article, that declaring all children born hereafter free 
citizens, which passed on the last-named day, by a 
Majority of 62 to 87, Of the passing of the Bill 
through the Chamber of Deputies, with the leading 
clause—that of free birth—virtually intact, there is 
now no doubt, provided the Opposition do not suc- 
ceed in prolonging the discussions beyond the life of 
the Chamber, as was thought to be their aim. 

& A mEpat has just been struck at the Brussels Mint 
to commemorate the yisit of the Emperor of Brazil 
tO Belgium, 
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GrorGe Macponap’s next story is to appear in 
Old and New. Its publication will probably begin in 
the number for October, under the title of “The 
Vicar’s Daughter,” ' 

Tue Rev. H, Inrson 1x Curcaco.—The Chicago 
correspondent of the Ohristian Register writes :— 
“On Sunday, July 24, we had the Rey. Mr. Ierson 
with us. He preached in the morning in the Church 
of the Messiah, in the evening in the Third Church, 
to very fair audiences both times, considering the 
time of year. Many of our folks are out of town, 
and others, being clothed with their vacation spirit, 
will not come out at the call of anyone, feeling, I 
presume, that it is good for them to abide in the 
silence for a time, But those who did listen to Mr, 
Terson have only expressed one opinion about his 
discourses—that of being both pleased and edified, 
I trust I may be pardoned some little personal de 
scription, for the benefit of those who have never 
seen him, and have an interest in knowing some- 
thing more of this representative of the Uni- 
tarianism of the old world than comes in the 
usual newspaper item of his whereabouts. He is 
rather below than above middle height, of stout build, 
and has the appearance in the pulpit of being a large 
man; a fine head, clear, pleasant, grey eyes, and 
with hair and beard both somewhat grey, give you a 
little idea of the outward man. He is very genial 
and social, and delighted us all by his interest in the 
West, in the progress that had been made, and signs 
that indicated what was to be done in the future. 
He thought the half had not been told him. In 
speaking he has more fire and earnestness of manner 
than he suggests out of the pulpit—spoke rapidly, 
but with great distinctness of utterance, every word 
ringing out clear and strong.” 

Parorrssor CuHENEYIERE, the son of the well known 
liberal divine, Dr. Cheneyiere, of Geneva, was one of 
the unfortunate persons who perished in the recent 
Westfield disaster. The Liberal Christian of New 
York writes :—It is only a few months ago that we 
chronicled the decease of Dr. Cheneviere, of Geneva, 
The son, whose sudden death is now so deeply 
mourned, was worthy to bear the illustrious name of 
the father. Coming to this country some ten years 
ago, he not long afterwards established himself in 
Brooklyn, where he soon became favourably known as 
an accomplished linguist and successful teacher. It 
is with the profoundest sorrow that his many friends 
in America, native and adopted citizens both, bid 
farewell to one who thus while yet in his early man. 
hood gaye such brilliant promise of usefulness, and 
who was as good as he was gifted. But the cheering 
faith which he inherited from his venerated father 
bids us to know that it is well, and to look forward to 
the other life where alone such immortal growths at- 
tain to their full completeness. 

Mr. Voysry anp Mr, A. Gorpon.—The. Golden 
Age of New York writes:—... Mr. Voysey has 
preached several times for Unitarian congregations, 
with whose views he has most sympathy, if he is 
not in entire accord. But quite a number of the 
Unitarians protest against receiving him into their 
pulpits or welcoming him to that communion, not on 
the ground of disagreement in opinion, but because 
of intellectual dishonesty, They say in substance : 
We do not care whether you agree exactly with us or 
not; that is a small matter any way. But you have 
acted as a minister of a church, reading its services 
and receiving its emoluments, while at heart you re- 
pudiated its characteristic and essential doctrines, 
This intellectual insincerity is a far more grievous 
accusation than the holding of any mere heretical 
opinions can possibly be. Of course the same charge 
can be brought with equal justice against Dean 
Stanley, Stopford Brooke, and all the clergy of the 
Broad Church party. They do not mean to be in- 
sincere, and are not consciously dishonest. And if a 
man’s opinions can be safely left to his reason and 
understanding, why should not his ayowal of these 
opinions, and the course of conduct he elects, be 
safely left to his own conscience? We fail to see 
how, on Unitarian grounds, Mr. Gordon's conscience 
is a criterion for Mr, Voysey’s conduct any more than 
Mr. Gordon’s theology is the standard for judging 
Mr. Voysey’s creed. If he has acted honestly with 
himself in his dealing with the Church, if he is an 
honest man, then we see not how he can be refused 
the welcome of the body to which he intellectually 
belongs. If the Unitarians want to practise hari 
kari they can do it with a quibble as easily as with a 
dogma. 

Tue SwepEnBorerANs.—Aocording to the 
Age of New York:—, ... Swedenborgians gene- 
Tally are exceedingly averse to being called Spiritual. 


- Sept. 2, 1781 


ists. They dislike to be classedin any way with this | 


modern school of religionists. But it is difficult to 
discover any deeper foundation for their dislike of 
that name than a distaste for some of the crude no- 
tions which common people and unfashionable prac- 
lices associated with this sect, True, Swedenborg 


discountenanced having much to do with spirits ; not 


because he believed the communication with spirits 


impossible, but because most people, being more 
earthly than spiritual, would naturally draw the un- 


developed, mischievous, and ignorant spirits into 


communication with them, and consequently get more 


error than good by the contact. But Swedenborg 


got most of his peculiar ideas from spirits and the 
spiritual world, if we may believe his own state- 
ments. Were he living to-day he would be regarded 


as a seeing medium of the most advanced type, a 


little given to mixing his own imaginations with the 
communications made through him—a greater An- 
drew Jackson Davis. 
a mere medium; he was a scholar, a scientist, a phi- 
losopher as well, and one of the purest and saintliest 
of men, 
that his followers are believers in spirit communica- 
tion, certainly requires a very bold blinking of the 
most remarkable facts of his strange career. 


Of course he was more than 
But to deny that he was a spiritualist, and 


Mr, 
White has shown quite conclusively that Swedenborg 


had no more to do with founding the New Church 
than Jesus had with establishing the Papacy; and 
the ablest Swedenborgians in this country, men like 
Henry Jarves and B. F, Barrett while devoutly grate- 
ful to the Swedish seer for his communications and 
suggestions, have the least interest in the corporation 
that undertakes to monopolise his name and control 
his influence for its own sectarian ends. 
that the moment a great truth drops down from 
heaven men try to shut it up in a box, and that the 
inspire utterances of poets and prophets are caught 
up and echoed in the most senseless fashion by a set 


It is a pity 


of wooden-heads. The difference between the two 


is that between the music of the spheres and a hand- 
organ. ; 


POSTSCRIPT. 


THE FRENCH WAR INDEMNITY, 
Berti, Sept. 1.—Three hundred millions on ac- 


count of the third half milliard have been paid by 
France in cash and short bills. 


The Paris forts will 
be only evacuated on payment of the remaining two 


hundred millions. 


FRANCE, 
VursarLLes, Sept. 1.—M. Thiers has received con- 


gratulatory telegrams from several European Go- 
vernments, 
that the adoption by the Assembly of the Rivet Bill 
had been received with satisfaction in the Depart- 


Official advices received here announce 


ments, and it is expected that business will in conse- 


quence shortly revive on a large scale. 


(From Second Edition of the “ Times.”) 
THE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE, 

VERSAILLES, Sept. 2 (9.10 a.at.).—M. Thiers conti- 
nues to preside at the Councils of Ministers. The 
Government intends to request the Chamber not to 
decide at once the question of the removal of the 
Government and the Assembly to Paris, but to re- 
serye that discussion until after the vacation, in 
order that an opportunity may be afforded of ascer- 
taining the feeling of the provinces upon that sub- 
ject. 
The 3rd Council of War commenced its delibera- 
tions at half-past six this morning. The judgment 
will not be pronounced, probably, untilzlate in the 
day. Tt is expected that there will be six capital sen- 
tences and two acquittals. . 


SPAIN, 

Maprip, Sept. 1 (Evening).—The ,imparcial of 
this evening says that advices received from the 
French frontier announce that the Carlists have been 
ordered to report themselves to their leaders on the 
8th inst., and to be ready on the 10th for a general 
rising. ; 


AMERICA. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—At a Cabinet meeting held 
yesterday, at which General Grant was present, it 
was resolved to suppress the disorders in South Ca- 
rolina. The Government is awaiting the results of 
the British Expedition to Corea before renewing the 
attack, 


Crry.—Sarurpay, 12 Noon.—Consols for Money, 
93} to 933; ditto account, 934 to 938. 


Jan, 8, 1874. 


THE NONCONFORMISTS. 
(From the Daily Telegraph.) 

It is proposed in this paper, which is written by 
Mir. R, W. Dale, M.A., of Birmingham—we believe 
hat he has ceased to use the professional title of 
‘ Rev.”—to give a brief account of the rise, progress, 
4nd present condition of the Nonconformists, such 
1s, without entering into controversy, may enable the 
general reader to form a correct idea of the history 
and resources of the religious communities included 
under this general title, as well as of their position 
with regard to other religious bodies and to the cur- 
rent thought of the day. Je 

In the judgment of Richard Hooker, the most 
illustrious of the long line of apologists for the ex- 
isting constitution of Church and State in this coun- 
try, “ there is not any man of the Church of England 
but the same is also a member of the common- 
wealth, nor any man a member of the commonwealth 
which is not also of the Church of England.” ‘To 
him the English Church and the English nation were 
not two separate powers or societies, but one and 
the same, considered under different aspects. ‘lhe 
theory of Hooker is supported by the high autho- 
rity of Edmund Burke, who, in a well-known speech 
delivered in the House of Commons in 1792, used 
these remarkable words :—“ An alliance between 
Church and State in a Christian commonwealth 
is, in my opinion, an idle and a fanciful spe- 
eulation, An alliance is between two things that 
are in ‘their nature distinct and independent, 
such as between two sovereign States. But 
in a Christian commonwealth the Church and the 
State are one and the same thing, being different 
parts of the same whole.” ‘This principle of the 
identity of the English Church with the English 
nation has determined the whole structure of our 
national ecclesiastical establishment. The Queen is 
the head of the Church. The Prayer-book is a 
schedule to an Act of Parliament. The Ecclesiastical 
Courts are constituted by the same authority as the 
Court of Chancery and the Court of Queen's Bench. 
The parish church is the-property, not of a sect, but 
of the parish. The revenues of the Church are in- 
tended to provide religious instruction and the in- 
stitutions of religious worship for the nation, There 
is no concordat between the Church and State in this 
country ; for a concordat or alliance, to quote Burke’s 
language again, can exist only “between two things 
that are in their nature distinct and independent,” 
and the English Church has no distinct and inde- 
pendent existence. ‘There is no such corporation 
known to English law as the Church of England. 
The Church cannot sue or be sued. It can hold no 
property. In the event of its disestablishment, it will 
be necessary to create a corporation to receive what- 
ever portion of the existing ecclesiastical revenues 
may be appropriated to its use, Tho theory which 
identifies the nation with the Church was carried 
out in former times with relentless severity. To 
refuse to submit to the National Creed was made 
a crime. Henry VIII. and his Parliament made 
it a felony to deny the sacrifice of the mass, and pun- 
ished the denial with death. Under Elizabeth, two 
men were put to death for being Anabaptists, and two 
more under James I, for being Arians. To be pre- 
sent at any other form of worship than that prescribed 
by the Book of Common Prayer was punishable by 
imprisonment under the 5th and Gth Edward VI, o. 1, 
and one of the earliest Acts of Queen Elizabeth em- 
powered the churehwardens to levy a fine of twelve- 
pence for absence from church without reasonable 
excuse. Under Charles II. it was decreed, in a se- 
ries of Acts of Parliament, that no person should be 
capable of holding any municipal office who had not, 
within a year previous to his election, taken the Lord’s 
Supper according to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land; that every schoolmaster should subscribe a 
declaration of his conformity to the Liturgy ; that all 
persons attending conventicles should be liable to a 
fine; and that no person should be capable of hold- 
ing any office, civil or military, with the exception of 
a few offices of an inferior kind, who refused to take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, to subscribe a 
declaration against transubstantiation, and to receive 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according to the 
usage of the Englisb Church, This legislation was 
all founded on the principle that the English Church 
- and the English nation are so indissolubly one that 
to refuse allegiance to the Church is to refuse allegi- 
ance to the State, and involves the loss of civil rights. 
Singularly enough, no statute ever disqualified a Pro- 
testant Nonconformist from sitting in the House of 
Commons, 

With the Revolution of 1688 commenced a long 
succession of measures, the effect of which has been 
to liberate Nonconformists of all kinds—Roman Ca- 


oy 
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tholics as well as Protestants—from their civil dis- 
abilities, and to grant them toleration, The political 
efforts of Nonconformists are now directed to mea~ 
sures that shall secure them religious equality. 

In every parish in this country there is a national 
building appropriated to forms of worship which both 
Roman Catholics° and Protestant Nonconformists 
disapprove, Unitarians complain that the State 
should diseourage and oppose Unitarianism by in- 
vesting the clergy of a Trinitarian Church with the 
authority of the State, and supporting them from 
public funds. Baptists allege that they are not 
treated equitably so long.as the State authorises and 
maintains aclergyman in every parish to teach the 
necessity of infant baptism. Congregationalists pro- 
test against the injustice to which they are subjected 
so long as the State takes sides against them by 
giving the national sanction and national revenues to 
the support of Episcopacy, In Ireland the esta- 
blishment of Protestantism by law was an offence to 
all Irish Roman Catholics. In England the esta- 
blishment of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
regarded by the vast majority of .Nonconformists 
as an unjast attempt of the State to discourage 
Nonconformist opinions and to secure the as. 
cendency cf a religious creed and an ecclesiastical 
polity which a large section of the people have de- 
liberately rejected. They say that the State should 
deal alike with all good citizens, whatever their reli- 
gious opinions, and that in the controversies which 
divide Church from Church the State should take 
no part. The religious inequality arising from the 
existence of the ecclesiastical Establishment is not 
the only ground on which the majority of Noncon- 
formists rest their protest against it, They allege 
that by making the provision of religious instruction 
and the maintenance of Divine worship a branch of 
the civil administration, religious earnestness is de- 
pressed, that the Hstablishment is favourable to a 
colourless theology and to a formal piety, and that if 
the present adherents of the Church of England re- 
ceived an independent organisation their freedom 
would develop an energy and zeal which would be to 
the spiritual advantage of the whole nation. Far- 
ther they maintain that they cannot liberate them- 
selves from responsibility for what they regard as the 
doctrinal errors of the Established Church by sepa- 


ration from its communion. The whole nation is 
responsible for the religious teaching of the national 


clergy, and for the rites and ceremonies of the Na- 


tional Church. It is not only the clergy of the Estab- 
lishment or their congregations that are to be charged 
with whatever religious error the Church may propa- 
gate, but the whole of the English people. We are all 
responsible for the Thirty-nine Articles as we are all 
responsible for the Law of Primogeniture; for the 
offices of the Book of Common Prayer as for the 
Factory Acts, When Archbishop Manning preaches 
Transubtantiation or recommends the Confessional, 
he and his Church bear the whole responsibility ; 
when Mr. Maconochie preaches doctrines separated 


by very thin lines from the theology of the Church of 


Rome, and when he recommends the practice of con- 
fession, itis a very different matter. Mr. Maconochie 
and all the clergy who think with him are servants 
of the nation precisely in the same sense in which 
Mr. Stansfeld and the Poor Law Inspectors are ser- 
vants of the nation. If Mr. Stansfeld and his sub- 
ordinates were permitted to treat the poor with 
cruelty, the crime would be the crime of the nation; 
and in the same way the nation is responsible for 
whatever evils may be inflicted on the national life by 
the teaching of the national clergy. The Unitarian 
is responsible for the Trinitarianism of the Articles 
of the Established Church, and the Baptists for the 
office of the Prayer Book which teaches the spiritual 
regeneration of all baptised infants. 

For these reasons, and for many others, the great 
majority of the Nonconformists desire the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the Church. ‘Till 
within the last twenty years the Wesleyan Society 
was disposed te regard the Church of England with 
a friendly eye, and among its older and its wealthier 
members there are still a considerable number of 
persons who believe that, on the whole, the Estab- 
lishment is an advantage to the nation; but the de. 
velopment of the Tractarian movement of ‘33, and 
the present activity of Ritualism have produced a 
very general change in the temper and opinions of 
this powerful community, I bave reason to believe 
that a large majority of the laity have learned to 
regard the Establishment with strong antagonism, 
and that of the Wesleyan ministers under forty years 
of age there are comparatively few who do not feel 
the heartiest sympathy with the Liberation Society. 
A similar change, but arising from different causes, 
has passed over the. Unitarians. ‘Till very recently 
a considerable and influential section of the Unit- 
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arian ministry and laity was friendly to the Estab- 
lished Church. They believed that it diminished 
the intensity and definiteness of theological faith, 
and promoted a general spirit of tolerance by 
making men indifferent to doctrinal differences, 
Many of them supposed that by the gradual growth 
of‘ what they would regard as a wise and liberal 
public opinion the Church of England would sooner 
or later be thrown open to themselves. They thought 
that the Church which still retains the Athanasian 
Creed would in the course of time become sufficiently 
comprehensive to include among its clergy those who 
reject the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, Within 
the last few years these views and hopes have been 
very generally abandoned. It may now be said that 
the Nonconformists of England and Wales—Baptists, 
Independents, Presbyterians, the various Methodist 
communities which have successively separated them- 
selves from the original Wesleyan Society, the Welsh 
Dissenters, the majority of the Wesleyans, and of 
the Unitarians—are opposed to the continuance of 
the existing ecclesiastical Establishment. 

How large a proportion of the English people be- 
long to these various Noneonformist communities 
there are no satisfactory means of ascertaining. The 
Nonconformist sects are too numerous and too im- 
perfectly organised to render any fairly aecurate ac- 
count of their strength possible, without a repetition 
of the religious Census of 1851, to which the friends 
of the Established Church strongly object. In 1851 
a return was asked for of the amount of accomimo- 
dation provided in every building used for religious 
worship throughout the kingdom, and also of the 
number of persons in attendance at the various ser- 
vices on the Census Sunday, ‘The inferences drawn 
from these returns were challenged on several 
grounds, It was alleged that the authorities of 
many Nonconformist congregations had exaggerated 
the number of sittings provided in their chapels, and 
the number of persons attending the services; that 
the number of attendances supplies a fallacious guide 
for estimating the number of attendants, since it is 
more common for Nonconformists than for Church- 
men to be present at public worship twice on 
the same day; that the Census Sunday happened 
to be very wet, and that this accident was un- 
friendly to the apparent strength of the Church, 
since, as was alleged, the rain. would not prevent 
people from attending public worship in great towns, 
where the Nonconformists are supposed to be strong- 
est, and would keep them from attending public wor- 
ship in the rural districts, where it is supposed that 
the Church is strongest. It was also maintained that 
in estimating the comparative numerical strength of 
the Church of England and the Nonconformists, it is 
necessary to include many of those who never attend 
public worship at all, or who attend so seldom that 
only an inconsiderable fraction of them would be 
present on any particular Sunday ; and it was urged, - 
with considerable force and truth, that among those 
who are rarely or never present at public worship, 
there are very large numbers of nominal Churchmen 
and very few Nonconformists, When arrangements 
were being made for the Census of 1861 it was, 
therefore, proposed by the friends of the Church to 
require every householder to meke a return on the 
Census paper of the religious profession of the in- 
mates of his house. The proposal was resisted by the 
Nonconformists as certain to be both useless and 
misleading. Hundreds of thousands of persons who 
never cross the threshold of a church would, as a 
matter of course, declare themselves Churchmen. It 
would be singularly unjust to the Church of England 
to say thatits clergy have had the training of the 
greater part of the criminal population of the country 
because nearly every man committed to gaol, unless 
he is a Roman Catholic, declares himself a Church- 
man; and no real information could be obtained 
concerning the religious opinions or even the 
ecclesiastical preferences of the population from such 
returns as those which the friends of the English 
Church recommended. By a “Churchman” we 
generally mean a man that goes to church; by a 
“ Nonconformist,” a man that goes to chapel. The 
only reasonable method of discovering how many 
Churchmen there are in the country, and how many 
Nonconfurmists, is to count heads at church or 
chapel on Sunday. This was what was done in 
1851. If it were done again, the counting might be 
entrusted to persons appointed by the District Re- 
gistrars ; but I believe that the returns of 1851 were 
fairly accurate, and they seem to show that on the 
Census Sunday of that year there were about as 
many persons present at worship in buildings not 
connected with the National Church as were present 
at the services of the Mistablishment. Nonconform- 
ists contend that the majority was slightly against 
the Established Church, The phenomenon which 
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these returns suggest is sufficiently remarkable to 
invite the attention of all those who are interested 
in the religious thought and life of the country. 
What creed do these Nonconforming sects profess? 
What are their modes of worship? How are their 
churches organised? By what means do they at- 
tempt to carry out the objects for which they were 
founded? What are the characteristics of their re. 
ligious and ecclesiastical life? In what relation do 
they stand to the great political questions in which 
the nation is interested? I propose to answer these 
inquiries as briefly as I can, premising that articles 
have already appeared in these columns on the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in England and on the Wes- 
leyan Society. Concerning the Roman Catholics 
and Wesleyans, therefore, who, like the adherents of 
the other religious communities now to be described, 
are outside the limits of the Established Church, I 
need say nothing. 


I.—Docrrines of THz NonconrorMists. 

Widely different forms of religious belief are in. 
cluded in the faith of the Nonconformist sects; it 
comprehends the creed of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, founded by Edward Irving, and that profes- 
sed by the disciples of the Rev. Charles Voysey. The 
Irvingites, as they are popularly called, believe that 
the Christian Church was reconstituted about forty 
years ago by an express revelation from God, and 
they expect from day to day the second coming of 
Christ, In the general complexion of their religious 
faith they approximate very closely to the High An- | 
glican clergy. The accept the ancient creeds of | 
Christendom, They believe in the supernatural effi- | 
cacy of the Sacraments ; and in the splendour of their 
sacerdotal vestments they rival the Church of Rome. 
Their place is on the extreme right of the Free 
Churches of the nation, On the extreme left are a 
few congregations meeting in London and other great 
towns, of which Mr, Voysey and his friends may, | 
perhaps, be regarded as typical representatives. They 
insist on the duty of following the “light which, 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” | 
wherever it may lead and proclaim the supremacy of 
the living Spirit over the dead letter of past revela- 
tions. In the judgment of “orthodox” Noncon- 
formists they have eliminated from their creed the | 
characteristic elements of the Christian faith. The! 
Unitarians approach more nearly to the popular 
theology than the disciples of Mr. Voysey. There 
are many speculative differences among them, but 
they hold in common the Unity and personality of 
God, and reverence the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
greatest of religious teachers. ‘They reject the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Atonement, and Everlasting Punishment. 
There are varieties of opinion among them as to 
the trustworthiness of tbe record of our Lord’s 
life and teaching contained in the four Gospels, 
and even as to the degree of authority that can be 
claimed for his authentic teaching, many of them 
affirming, with the elder Unitarians, that whatever he 
taught demands our implicit faith, some of them 
asserting for every man the prerogative of rejecting 
whatever elemenis in his teaching appear to be in- 
credible, or out of barmony with the intuitions of 
conscience and the higher reason. The Society of 
Friends, who, notwithstanding their inconsiderable 
numerical strength—at present there are less than 
fourteen thousand of them in England and Wales— 
have secured a remarkable influence in the country 
as the result of their moral excellence and philan- 
thropic zeal, has of late years been agitated by seri- 
ous doctrinal controversies. The fundamental and 
characteristic element of their creed is the perpetual 
presence and activity of the Spirit of God. His direct 
illumination is granted to devout souls. Christian 
men are “taught of God.” Some members of the 
Society believe that they are following the Divine 
light in rejecting many of the articles of the popular 
Evangelical creed. Others maintain that the spirit 
of God ted the Apostles to teach the great Evangeli- 
cal doctrines, and that, as his teaching can never be 
inconsistent with itself, whoever departs from the 
faith of the Apostles cannot be led of the Spirit, 

The overwhelming majority of the Nonconformists, 
however—including Baptists, Independents, Presby- 
terians, and all the religious communities which in 


England and Wales originated in the Evangelical 
Revival of the last century—hold in common the 
doctrines commonly described as Evangelical, the 
Trinity, the Divinity of our Lord, the Atonement 
effected for mankind by his death, justification by 
faith, the necessity of regeneration by the direct ac- 
tion of the Holy Spirit on the soul, the final judg- 
ment, and future rewards and punishments. So har- 
monious is the religious faith of all the most nu- 
merous and powerful Ncnconformist sects, that 
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nothing is more common than for a Baptist minister 


to preach at an Independent chapel during the mi- 


nister’s vacation, or for an Independent ee to 
nni- 


preach at the opening of a Baptist chapel. 
versary sermons and sermons for Sunday-schools and 
home or foreign missions in Methodist chapels are 


frequently preached by Baptist, Independent, and 


Presbyterian ministers, Ministers belonging to 
different Nonconformist sects, if they happen to haye 
had an exceptionally hard week, and have been un- 
able to prepare new sermons, frequently “exchonge” 
pulpits for one or both of the Sunday services ; and 
the congregation hears the same doctrine from the 
stranger that it would hear from its own minister. 

Among the larger Nonconformist sects the only 
serious doctrinal differences relate to the Calvinistic 
controversy. All branches of Methodists reject Cal- 
vinism, and it is probable that comparatively few In- 
dependent ministers—not one in ten of those under 
forty years of age—preach the characteristic doctrines 
of the great Genevan reformer, ‘here is a section 
of the Baptists called “ General Baptists,” because 
they hold the doctrine of “ general redemption,” 
which affirms that Christ died for all men, though 
only those who believe in him will be saved. Like 
the Methodists, they reject the Calvinistic theory of 
election and the correlated dogmas. ‘The Particular 
Baptists, on the other hand, derive their name from 
the doctrine of “particular redemption,” which 
affirms that Christ died for the elect only. It is 
probable, however, that with a very large proportion 
of those who. belong to this section of the Baptist 
Churches, Calvinism has become almost an obsolete 
theory, although it is still maintained by the power- 
ful influence of Mr. Spurgeon. ‘The Presbyterians 
in England—there are several different kinds—retain 
the Westminster Confession, which is Calvinistic ; but 
even among them the theological rigidity and severity 
of the Westminster Assembly have very generally 
disappeared. 

It should be observed that there are no documents 
which can be appealed to as containing the creed of 
the Independents or the Baptists. of our- own time. 
These sects agree in refusing to make a formal creed 
the condition of Church communion, ‘he Unita. 
rians are still more hostile to the practice of the 
older Churches of Christendom in adopting and en. 
forcing dogmatic confessions, 


Wbituarp. 
MARK PHILIPS, ESQ. 

We announced with regret last week the death of 
Mr. Mark Philips, on December 23, at his residence, 
Welcombe, Stratford-on-Avon, We subjoin the fol- 
lowing admirable memoir of our departed friend from 
the Manchester Guardian of December 24 :— 

Since the days when Mr, Mark Philips first sat 
as the representative of Manchester in the reformed 
House of Commons a generation has sprung up to 
which the struggles and successes of the then newly- 
enfranchised borough are known merely by the oral 
recitals of their more experienced frivnds, or the 
public records of forty years ago. Nearly two cen- 
turies before this time Mr. Charles Worsley, of the 
Platt, had, on the call of Oliver Cromwell for a new 
Parliament, presented himself in St. Stephen’s as 
member for Manchester. A fewmonths only elapsed 
before the dissolution of the House; and in 1656 
another election took place, when the choice of the 
burgesses fell on Mr. Richard Radcliffe. These 
gentlemen were appointed not for Manchester alone, 
but the whole parish, comprising thirty townships, 
including Salford, Didsbury, and Crumpsall. On the 
accession (or restoration), however, of Charles II. 
in 1661, this and other populous towns, which had 
been represented under the Protectorate, ceased to 
enjoy the privilege, or as it was then regarded, to 
incur the liability, of sending members to Parlia- 
ment. And notwithstanding the eminence of Man- 
chester as a manufacturing centre; its wonderful 
growth and extraordinary increase in population, es- 
pecially during the closing portion of the last cen- 
tury ; the celebrity it had obtained by the scientific 
skill of its local engineers, mechanics, and inventors ; 
the enterprise of its merchants ; and the public spirit 
for which it was remarkable, this important and 
flourishing town remained for a hundred and seventy- 
six years voiceless and utterly destitute of influence 
in the House of Commons, to which, at the same 
time, representalives were being sent by many small 
places, whose only claim to distinction was the privi- 
lege they thus enjoyed of participating in the legis- 
lation of the country. 


Many circumstances combined to concentrate on]. 


Mr, Mark Philips the confidence and regard of his 


fellow-townsmen, and to induce a large majority of — 
them to elect him as their first representative. Tho 
universal respect in which his family and name were 
held ; the evidence he had given of ability and earn- 
estness—two important qualifications for the public _ 
servico; his personal and hereditary devotion to _ 
Liberal principles of a decided, and, as regarded by 
some, an extreme kind ; the great popularity he had 3 
won by the geniality and heartiness of his manners; 
his candour, straightforwardness, and other attractive 
and strongly-marked characteristics, all concurred to | 
make him a most eligible candidate, and secured for _ 
him from his supporters the honourable sobriquet of 

“ Honest Mark,”” 

He was born on the 4th of November, 1800, at — 
The Park, near Manchester. His father, Mr. Robert 
Philips, was a prosperous merchant, at that time a _ 
pariner in the old-established fiem of J, and N, — 
Philips and Co.; in the shipping-house of Philips _ 
and Wood, and in other important concerns, He was 
an ardent Reformer, a most liberal supporter of the 
local charities, and a consistent and courageous ad- 
vocate of popular rights, At tne time of the corona- 
tion of her Majesty a baronetcy was offered to bim 
by the Government of which Lord Melbourne wag 
the Premier ; but he respectfully declined it, with 
the entire concurrence of his son Mark, a recogni- 
tion of whose services to Reform principles it was { 
also doubtless intended to.convey. Mr, George Wil- { 
liam Wood was, too, a man of extraordinary energy 
and versatile powers ; a zealous friend of education 
and liberty; an able representative in Parliament 
first for South Lancashire and subsequently for 
Kendal; and a prominent and devoted labourer in 
every good cause. 


On the completion of his school education, which 
was conducted by the late Mr. Tayler, at Notting- 
bam, Mark Philips was sent to Manchester College, 
York, and there pursued his studies from 1816 to 
1818 ; his classical tutor being the learned and Rev. 
John Kenrick, M.A. He had also the great advan- 
tage of a two years’ residence in Glasgow, as a mem- 
ber of that University, 

Shortly after his settlement in business he gaye 
promise of the capacity for public life which was 
destined to be so signally exemplified, His first ap- 
pearance as a speaker took place in the Manor Court 
Room, Manchester, on the 19th August, 1826. The 
working classes were then in great distress ; trade 
was bad; food was dear; and the Corn Laws were 
making cruelly apparent the cramping and injurious 
effects of partial and unjust legislation, The meeting 
was summoned to afford an opportunity for the ex- 
pression of the opinions entertained by the people 
of Manchester on the deplorable condition, and the 
disheartening prospects of the country; and the 
room was crowded with an anxious and excited audi- 
tory. Mr, Edward Baxter, an able and influential 
townsman, was called to the chair. The second of 
the resolutions on his programme strongly pictured 
the evils and denounced the mischievous operation 
of the-monopoly in corn, secured to the landlords at 
the expense of the nation.. This resolution was 
moved by Mr, John Shuttleworth, and was “ seconded 
by Mr. Mark Philips, afterwards member for the 
borough, who, it was understood, appeared at the 
meeting much against the wishes of some of his 
Whig friends, but who saw, in the stern necessities of 
the times, a strong reason for entering his earnest 
protest against the impoverishing Gorn Laws. At 
the conclusion of his short but energetic speech, which 
from a young man making his first appearance,—the 
son of an old andjfirm friend of Reform,—was re- 
ceived with great applause, he modestly apologised 
for addressing the assembly, but said that at a time 
when tens of thousands were suffering the deepest 
distress, it was an imperative duty to stand forward 
and declare the wretchedness which had been occa- 
sionod by bad legislation.””* 

Encouraged by tle great success’ of his’ maiden 
speech, Mr, Philips took an active part on numerous 
other occasions of public interest. He spoke with great 
effect at a meeting held on the 23rd August, 1830, to 
congratulate the friends of liberty everywhere on the 
success of the French Revolution; and was appointed 
to proceed to Paris with Mr. Alexander Kay and Mr, 
J. C. Dyer, to present an address to the French 
people. Dr, Bowring joined them on their route, 
and remained with them during their stay. The 
Prefect of the Seine and General Lafayette arranged 
for twelve o’clock on the 26th of October to receive 
the deputation at the Hotel de Ville. Mr. Dyer, Mr. 
Kay, aud Mr, Philips successively addressed the 
Prefect, presenting copies of the resolution passed at 
the Manchester meeting, and handing over the con- 
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and “The Coming Race.” It is wonderful 
ch books should be published, still more won- 


@ur Contemporaries. 
hat they find any readers. 


— 


CLODD’S “ CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIONS.” 

The Guardian, reviewing this book, writes :—The 
book is admirably executed, The fruits of an im- 
mense amount of reading are brought together in the 
simplest possible language and made perfectly clear, 
so that we fear the book may be doubly perilous—at 
least to those who have not a positive love for long 
words and obscurity. Tor instance, the outline of the 
probable formation of the Solar System and of the 
Earth is a masterly summary of the present conclu- 
sions of astronomy and geology, and the sketches of 
the faith of the Aryans, Chaldeans, and Egyptians 
are full of interest, and charmingly executed. 

But therewith we find our own Scripture reduced 
to a level with these—the solemn words, “ Thus saith 
the Lord” and the like are accounted for by the 
Arab’s habit of ascribing every suggestion of his own 
mind to Allah; and we are further told that a few 
simple facts are “ overlooked,” though * more or less 
known.” ‘The first of these is that men wrote it, 
which we certainly did not think was either unknown 
or overlooked by those who call the books of the 
Bible by the names of their authors. We are then 
told that men collected the books. 

No one will wonder after this to find that Mr, 
Clodd reduces the Scripture to the level of the Rig 
Veda or the Zeud Avesta, and makes its inspiration 
a yearning after the unseen, its histories a form of 
Semitic mythology. It never occurs to him that the 
Chaldean beliefs could be a travestie of actual veri- 
ties. 

To argue with him is hopeless, for he would only 
view our arguments as fresh proofs of our preju- 
dices, and besides, his statements have been leng 
ago answered—e.g., the supposed discrepancy be- 
tween the first and second chapters of Genesis; and 
his strange utterances about the Attributes of God as 
revealed in the Old Testament. But what does he 
mean by saying that the Israelites more than once 
offered human sacrifices to God? Is this Jephthah’s 
daughter plus the trial of Abraham plus the execu- 
tion of Agag, the savage Bedouin robber chief? We 
can think of nothing else that can give rise to such 
an allegation. 

And yet Mr. Clodd fancies that our religion is to 
stand when he leaves us to believe that it has 
“ erown up like other religions ” on guesses at truth, 
and false legends, while he sneers at the whole Bible 
being viewed as of equal value “ from the Book of 
Esther to the Epistles to the Romans.” Of course, 
this is a wilful separation of the difference between 
historical documents and edifying discourses, A 
title-deed may be less improving than a grand moral 
poem, but we could not spare it, and in the state of 
mind which merely grants that the Jews have pro- 
duced noble men, and “since the captivity” borne 
witness to the Unily of God, he cannot be expected 
to see the wonderful internal witness of the Scripture 
to its own Divinity, in that full consistency, by which 
every ceremony, every poem, every history coincide, 
and rise out of one another. Among all the reli- 
gions he lays before us, can be point to one which 
has not gone on so corrupting and confusing itself 
that it has not, as it were, been forced to throw over 
its own legendary beginning, and start afresh on 
some philosophical foundation, while such legends as 
were retained became merely matters either of litera- 
ture or popular custom and amusements. And yet 
this Jewish faith, not only never contradicted itself, 
as its poetry became more thoughtful and elaborate, 
and loftier in diction; but its whole course illus- 
trated and developed the earlier germs of history, 
and drew out the truths then hinted at; nay, the 
Christian religion only fully showed its meaning. 
Imagine Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius dealing with] 
the Homeric poems and the Twelve Tables as St. 
Paul has dealt with the Books of Moses in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews! It is the wonder of com- 
plete concord running through a series of books by 
various authors, which were full a thousand years in 
course of being composed and collected, which gives 
such evidence of inspiration, as makes us not afraid, 
as Mr, Clodd says we are, to look into the history of* 
mythologies, even though they should prove to be- 
distortions of the Scripture record; nor into the 
researches of science, for we are confident that truth 
cannot really contradict itself. But we would kcep a 
book like this sedulously out of the hands of those 
who have not knowledge enough to see through the 
assertions so boldly put forward, or who may be de- 
ceived by the apparent candour of denying God’s 
own Word, snd (to use an Apostolic phrase) “ making 
Him a liar,” by way of proclaiming “eternal veri- 
ties.” 
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LITERARY NOTES, 
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Church Herald of Tuesday announced that 
its next number it will cease to exist. It was 
‘gan of the most rabid section of the Ritual- 


‘ Honr, son of William Hone, of “The 
day Book,” is collecting materials for a “ Life 
rrespondence of his Father,” 
{nw York publisher will bring out early in next 
t“ Cyclopedia of Education,” a work which has 
‘to been wanting in the English language. In 
an there are three or four encyclopsedias of eda- 
, the most extensive of them being in ten im. 
octavo volumes, : 
BRE exists in St, Mark’s Library, at Venice, a 
othe handwriting of John Locke, consisting 
les on medical subjects, which is the more 
is if, as has been said, Locke was adverse from 
ng itto be known that he once intended to 
3e medicine, 
‘ (Atheneum) are sorry to learn that for a con- 
ble number of years the India office library has 
subject to a series of losses in the shape of 
gone astray. Many of these losses have been 
y due to the carelessness of those who frequent 
drary as a storehouse of reference on Oriental 
‘ts, but others have been owing to graver 
», Greater care is at present being exercised 
ever previously with regard to the loan of 
5 but even nowit is understood some losses 
istained. Indeed, it seems impossible that these 
ips can be wholly avoided, although scrupulous 
$ exercised by the library officials; for who can 
ot distinguished foreigners of vast learning and 
+ keen love for rare books, but peculiarly de- 
+ memories, from suddenly returning to their 
land laden with India-office curiositiés ? 
« following noblemen and gentlemen have been 
ited Royal Commissioners to inquire into the 
jon of the Laws of Copyright :—Lord Stan- 
Lord Rosebery, Hon. R. Bourke, M.P., Sir H. 
nd, Bart., M.P., Sir J. Rose, Bart., Sir C. 
‘, Bart., Sir Julius Benedict, Sir Louis Mallet. 
‘Sir Drummond Wolff, M.P., Mr. Daldy, Mr, 
Farrer, Mr. F, Herschell, M.P., Mr. Jenkins, 
Mr, Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C., and Dr. William 
They will probably meet to take evidence in 
-y next, 
« Booxs.—The following works are announced 
e ensuing season :—* Life and Letters of Lord 
ilay,” by G. O. Trevelyan, M.P.; “ The Life 
an Swift,’ by John Forster; “Life of Arch- 
) Laud,” by Dean Hook; “The Habits and 
nents of Climbing Plants,” by Dr. Darwin; 
Russian Power,” by Ashton W. Dilke ; * A Sum- 
Iceland,” by Capt, R. F. Burton; “ The Poems, 
8, and Speeches of Oscar, King of Sweden; ” 
tels'in the Caucasus, Persia, and Turkey in 
by Baron Max von Thielmann; “ America in 
‘by W. Hepworth Dixon; “Guido and Lida: 
m,” by the Marquis of Lorne; “The Makers 
rence,” by Mrs, Oliphant; ‘‘From the He- 
to the Himalayas,’ by Constance F, Gordon 
ving; “Explorations in Australia,” by John 
it; “ Assyrian Insoriptions,” by George Smith; 
Cruise of H.M.S. Dwarf in China, Japan, For- 
&c.,” by Commander Bax, R.N, ; “Two Trips to 
a Land,” by Captain R. F. Burton; “ Memoir of 
orman Macleod ;” Kingsley’s “ Lectures in Ame- 
» &¢ History of English Dramatic Literature to 
eath of Queen Anne,” by A.W. Ward; ‘* Bible 
3; their Modern Customs and Manners,” by 
an Lennep; ‘* Our Place in the Universe,” by 
Proctor; “Buropean Life in the Last Cen- 
by Dr. Doran; ‘‘ Life of Lord Palmerston ” 
iuding volume); ‘Ten Years of Adventure,” 
e Princess Salm-Salm; ‘'The Literary and 
ific Correspondence of Dr. Whewell,” by I. 
inter; Companions for the Devout Life,” 
‘es by Archbishop’’Trench, Dr. Farrar, and 
; * Foundations of Religion in the Mind and 
of Man,” by the Right Hon. Sir J. B. Byles ; 
Sabbath of the Fields,” by Hugh Macmillan ; 
ft,” by Samuel Smiles; ‘The Attic Orators,” 
G. Jebb ; Lockyer’s “ Lectures on the Tele- 
;? “ Ecclesiastical History of Ireland,” by Dr. 
; “A Yacht Voyege in the Arctic Seas,” by 
Lamont ; “Sport in Abyssinia,” by the Earl of 
; * Myths and Songs of the South Pacific,” by 
av, W. W. Gill; and “ A Journey to the Vic- 
‘alls of the Zambesi,” by Edward Mohr, 


THE ENGLISH AND THE FOREIGN MIND. 


The Pall Mall Gazette writes :—In his Hawarden 
effusion on Mental Culture, Mr. Gladstone went out 
of his way to vilify us all. The English nation, it 
appears—and he explicitly stated that in the idea of 
“nation” he included all classes from top to bottom 
—are conspicuous for lacking the love of knowledge. 
Germans, Frenchmen, and Italians burn with the 
desire of mentalimprovement. Stirred by an afflatus 
of intellectual aspiration, the foreign carpenter, the 
foreign grocer, the foreign noble, spontaneously de- 
votes much of his available time to the things of mind. 
Not so the Englishman, who, whether he wear the 
cap or the coronet, is too content togo, as Sallust says, 
as the cattle do, with his face to the ground, 

To any one who has personal knowledge of men 
abroad assertions like those of Mr, Gladstone must 
be amazing. Who could have told Mr, Gladstone 
that the English aristocracy were conspicuous for 
lagging behind in intellectual tastes and efforts? 
Mr. Gladstone must be aware that amongst the mem- 
bers of his own and the present Cabinet are many 
men of high classical, physical, and general culture. 
He should also know, taking a more extensive view, 
that the classes with whom his political and personal 
life have been passed are not to be described as idle 
voluptuaries with whom pleasure is only diversified 
by the mechanical employments of exercise, sport, 
or rural economy, but as persons with intellectual in- 
terests and habits, who have contributed their full 
share to the general literary and scientific movements 
ofthe time. If Mr. Gladstone were not immersed 
as regards Continental atmospheres in a darkness 
as black as that of Erebus, he would know that the 
foreign picture is utterly unlike this. Leaving out 
the cases of professors who have become Ministers 
of State, with the Dukes of Broglie and Luynés, the 
Count de Vogué, and ono or two other Frenchmen 
less known than these, what foreign statesmen or 
noblemen can be named with the tastes, knowledge, 
and habits of the kind which every one but Mr, 
Gladstone would generally ascribe to our own go- 
verning and cultivated ranks? Foreign public men 
are, as arule, exclusively professional ; the members 
of foreign aristocracies are, as a rule, where not ea- . 
gaged in politics, exclusively frivolous. There are, 
of course, exceptions, especially in France, Hungary, 
and Russia; but the contrast just drawn between 
home and abroad is sufficiently near the truth. Be- 
tween the middle classes of England and the Con- 
tinent the intellectual gulf is greater stili. In the 
threnodies of the Gladstonian species Germany is 
the intellectual Goshen towards which we are in- 
vited to lift up our eyes. We should be glad to 
hear from some of these forlorn Englishmen the 
names of a few German bankers, manufacturers, 
and the like, who have written on history, belles- 
lettres, or science. Where is the Teutonic Grote, 
Rogers, Lubbock, Bagehot, or Delarue? Where, 
let us ask, from Archangel to Boulogne, is to be 
found a gentleman like Mr. Spottiswoode, who is 
equally well known as the managing head of one of 
the largest printing establishments in Europe, 
ag an eminent mathematician, and as an experi- 
mental physicist of high rank? We can only 
touch here on isolated points of a large subject, and 
the mention of Mr, Spottiswoode is only an index of 
the far greater diffusion of intellectual interests pre- 
valent here than beyond the Channel. Let us look 
at the Bristol proceedings of the British Association. 
Of the social circumstances of the place many of us 
have some knowledge, and some of us must have 
noticed that the sections were thronged by represen- 
tatives of the upper and middle classes of Clifton and 
the adjacent country—a phenomenon utterly unlike 
anything that does or could happen abroad, This 
sort of attendance amazed a distinguished foreign 
savant present, who remarked on the complete ab- 
sence of similiar classes which would mark the sittings 
of a like association in any city of his own country, 
the capital included. The same “intelligent fo- 
reigner ” was struck with the presence during the 
discussions or readings of so many young ladies, 
some of whom, as he said, he found, on occasions 
of closer acquaintance with them, took a real interest 
in the high topics under consideration, 

Mr. Gladstone sings that from Dan to Beersheba 
the land is barren of spontaneous culture and sunk 
in a sleepy Philistine drench, which it ought to 
strive to shake off, shamed by the magnificent ex- 
ample of Frenchmen, Italians, and Germans. We 
venerate this opinion as a direct cognition due to 
that power of perception of things in themselves 
which gave the author of the “ Homeric Age” his 
immortal identification of the prongs of Neptune’s 
trident with the Persons of the Trinity. Standing on 
the only ground available to such minds as are un- 
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able to construct opinion except out of knowledge, 
we venture the counter assertion, based on long ob- 
servation and comparison, that the English people 
have no more distinctive mark than their love of 
literary and scientific culture—a love shown by their 
exceptional familiarity with the results of learned, 
gsthetic, and, above all, physical research, and the 
recurrence in a degree unknown elsewhere of intel- 
lectual topics and employments in their every-day 
conversation and life. 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


The Indian Mirror writes :— 
By the publication of “ Theistic Texts,” the Brah- 


mo Somaj has shown its impartial regard for the |: 


-truths of all Soriptures. A similar work giving the 
noble examples set by the devotees of all ages and 
denominations is needed to prove its unsectarian re- 
cognition of the beauty of holiness, Like truth, 
goodness, too, must be valued for its own sake, 
Let the Somaj honour goodness in Jew or Gentile, 
Hindu, Christian and Mahommedan, and gather 
yirtuous examples from all sects, for its own benefit. 

We Brahmos are Protestants in our love of inde- 
pendence and rebellion against priestly rule. If we 
differ from Christian Protestants it is in this, that we 
go far ahead of them in this respect, and carry our 
liberty of thought and action to an almost unlimited 
extent, They idolise private judgment, it is true, 
and count it a sin to bow before an infallible human 
leader, but then they have their Archbishops and 
bishops, and other subordinate spiritual heads. But 
a Brahmo has none of these, Individuality is his 
idol, perhaps ig owry 1401, 2nd he recognises no other 
authority except his own self. He learns and ac- 
cepts cepts, and believes that spiritually, as it is 


—...- ‘ira intellectually, ke has {betters from whom it is 


his interest to learn. But there is no authority in 
the shape of man or book or church, and a Brahmo 
has eliminated “obedience,” strictly so-called, from 
his theological dictionary. We often speak of Brah- 
mo leaders, and ministers, and missionaries, But 


let it not be supposed that they possess any right to | 


control others. ‘They have no more authority in our 
Church than the least among us. And yet things 
are as they are. The Brahmo Somaj exists and 
flourishes, though each member practically pos- 
sesses, and may at any time assert unqualified inde- 
pendence. We do not justify, nor do we wholly con- 
demn this state of things, We simply state facts, 
and may only add that if ¢ru¢h makes us free, Jove 
must make us willing servants. 

There is something unique in the Brahmo move- 
ment which strikes only those who look below. We 
mean its “struggling ” character, 
Somaj is a Church that lives always in struggles. It 
ie not a fixed organisation, repeating stereotyped 


routine of formal piety from day to day. It is a 
moving stream. Every year, every month we may 
say, every week, brings in changes of an important 
character among the more devout order of Brahmos, 
and, judging from the past, one would be right in in- 
ferring that they will not be a week hence where they 
stand to.day, They are struggling on through vari- 
ous stages of devotion and discipline, self-culture and 
social reformation, asceticism and charity, and new 
forms of sadhan are being constantly evolved which 
were not even thought of in the earlier periods of 
the history of our Church. This truth has been more 
deeply and strikingly impressed upon us during the 
last few weeks than ever before. Both the daily 
prayers and the daily lives of Brahmo devotees are 
revealing new phases and deeper forms of spirituality 
which aresurely noteworthy, Many condemn changes. 
We hail them. A running stream is preferable to a 
stagnant cesspool. But there are dangers in the 
path of those that run and sorrows for those that al- 
ways struggle. May the guiding hand of Providence 
save them from both } 


DR. THOMAS FULLER. 
(From the Guardian.) 

Readers of Coleridge, lighting on the passages in 
which he speaks of Thomas Fuller—*next to Shak- 
speare, I am not certain whether Thomas Faller, 
beyond all other writers, does not excite in me the 
sense and emotion of the marvellous;? “ Shake- 
speare! Milton! Fuller! De Foe! Hogarth! As to 
the remaining mighty host of our mighty men other 
countries may have produced something like them, 
but these are uniques,”—may have wondered how 
Strangely this one name, here met with in such fair 
company, has fallen almost entirely out of the know- 
lege of ordinary lovers of English literature. 

Thomas Fuller was born in 1608, at Aldwinele, in 


* 
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Northamptonshire, of which parish his father was 
rector, or, a8 Fuller himself calls him, “ the painful 
preacher of St. Peter's.” He appears to have been 
a precocious boy, with an early aptitude for study, 
which rendered him older than his actual years, At 
the early age of twelve he was admitted as a mem- 
ber of Queen’s College, Cambridge, of which his 
maternal uncle, Dr. Davenant, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury, was president. Little is known of his 
college life, except that he appears to have been a 
diligent student, that he endorses the complaints of 
Erasmus of the badness of the college ale—distin- 
guishing ale from the “ innovation of beer (the child 
of hops) "—and that he took his B.A. degree with 
Unusual credit in the Lent term 16240. Immedi- 
ately on taking his degree Fuller became the object 
of the solicitude of his uncle, now Bishop Davenant. 
It is a curious illustration of the ways of thought 
then universally prevalent, that a man so really good 
and conscientious as the Bishop undoubtedly was 
Should have evidently considered the influence and 
patronage belonging to his office as simply held in 
trast for the benefit of his own family, as means 
given him wherewith to provide not only a fitting 
maintenance for his nephews, but eligible husbands 
for his nieces. Here is a curious letter on the sub- 
ject to his friend Dr. Ward, then Master of Sidney 
College :— 

Dr, Mansell has not yet given mee a resolute answer, 
whether S* ffuller bee in possibility of beeing chosen at 
that next election or no. . . . Yf there be no hope of 
speeding in Queen’s College: I should think myself be- 
houlding unto you yf you would take pains to inquire 
in what other college he might been spedd. Whersom- 
ever that favour should bee donne him; [ should ner 
forget to take some opportunity of requiting it ; I once 


, motioned another matter to you, which I would still de- 


sire you to think of. It was this, that when you know 
any Discreet man, competently provided for, who in- 
tends marriadg; you could (as from your selfe) wish 
him to bee a suitor unto some of our maidens whereof 
two are now marriadgable. My sister will give reason- 
able portions and I shall bee ready to do something for 
any woorthy man that shall match with any of them as 
occasion is offered mee. 


The result of a stream of letters of the same tenor 


}as the foregoing appears to have been that the Bi- 


shop succeeded in providing husbands for his nieces 


and livings for their husbands, but that Queen’s 


proved deaf to his solicitations in the matter of a Fel- 
lowship for young Fuller, In 1629 Fuller shifted 
his quarters and entered as a Fellow Commoner at 
Sidney Sussex College, the head of which, Dr, Ward, 
appears to have been a sound but moderate Church- 
man, “counted a Puritan before these times and 
Popish im these times; and yet being always the 
same was a true Protestant at all times.” Fuller’s 
reputation, though not fewarded by a Fellowship, 


formule of prayers and practising the unvarying | #ppears to have been established in the University, 


for in 1630 the Masters and.Fellows of Corpus 
Christi College presented him to the perpetual curacy 
of St. Bene’t. While holding this benefice he made 
his first essay in literature, in the shape of a poem 
on the subject of the fall and repentance of King 
David, remarkable rather for quaint conceits and 
pithy epithets than for any tokens of real poetical 
genius. Like many other writers of his stamp, 
Faller, often poetical in his prose, is invariable pro- 
saic in his poetry. No line can be taken from his 
poem that equals, in true poetic feeling, many sen- 
tences that may readily be found in his other works, 
as this out of his “ Good Thoughts in Bad Times :’— 

Long was the land wasted with civil war between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, till the red rose became 
white with the blood it had lost, and the white rose red 
with the blood it had shed. 


His uncle soon found occasion to promote the in- 
terests of his nephew more effectively by presenting 
him to a rich stall in Salisbury Cathedral, and after- 
wards to the living of Broadwinsor, In the latter 
place Fuller appears for a time to have settled down 
contentedly to the life,of a country parson, discharg- 
ing the duties in a thoroughly conscientious manner, 
and winning the affections of his rustic parishioners 
by his hearty and genial bearing. A quaint instance 
of this is afforded by the fact, that when he was 
about to set out for Cambridge to take his first theo. 
logical degree, ‘‘he was acquainted that four of his 
parishioners, with his good leave, were ready to wait 
on him to Cambridge, to testify their exceeding en- 
gagements, it being the sense and request of the 
whole parish.” 

Doubtless this curious deputation were honoured 
guests at the “ feast’? which followed, and which 
cost no less a sum than seven score pounds, Of this, 
however, the deputation appear to have contributed 
a share. 

About this time, too, Fuller took unto himself a 
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wife. Nothing is known of her but that her name 
was Ellen, Mr. Bailey makes an ingenious conjec- 
ture, supported by a very minute fragment of evi- 
dence, that she belonged to the family of the Seymours’ 
of Devonshire, Doubtless she may have been a 
“ virtuous young gentlewoman,” as one of his bios 
graphers calls her, but it is rather too much to assume, 
that his choice was probably a wise one, because 
there is a wise essay on marriage in his “ Holy 
State.” Unluckily, experience proves that there is | 
no matter in which beautiful theory and foolish prac-_ { 
tice go so contentedly together. From Broadwinsor | 
he published that quaintest of all histories of the 
Crusades—his “ Holy War.” 
However affectionate the relations between Fuller — 
and his flock, it is probable he soon desired a wider | 
sphere of action. His presence in London as a} | 
member of the Convocation of 1640 gave him the | | 
opportunity of filling several of the metropolitan | | 
pulpits, where he speedily found himself as popular | 
as he had been in his country parish. Soon after, 
this he left Broadwinsor and took up his abode in 
the metropolis. After filling for a short time the 
office of preacher or lecturer at the Inns of Court, he | 
became chaplain, or assistant. minister, at the Savoy 
Chapel, This position gave him considerable influ- 
ence, and brought him into contact with the leaders 
of both parties in the State. He appears to haye 
nsed his opportunities honestly and earnestly, endea-' 
vouring to effect a mutual understanding, speaking 
out the truth to both sides, and dwelling especially on | 


the blessings promised to the peacemakers. Here is 
& specimen of his plain speaking from one of his | 
fast-day sermons :— _ 


Think not the King’s army is like Sodom, not ten 
tighteous men in it, and the other army like Zion, con. 
sisting of all saints. No. There be drunkards on both ~ 
sides and swearers on both sides, pious on both sides and 
profane on both sides. Like Jeremy’s figs, those that 
are good are very good, and those that be bad are very 
bad. I never knew of an army all of saints, save the 
Holy Army of Martyrs, and those, you know, were dead | 
first, for the last breath they sent forth proclaimed them 
to be martyrs. But it is not the sins of the army 
alone, but the sins of the whole nation, that break off 
our hopes of peace. The nation is generally sinful. 
The city complains of the ambition and prodigality of 
the courtiers ; the courtiers complain of the pride and 
covetousness of the citizens; the laity complain of the 
laziness and State-meddling of the clergy; the clergy 
complain of the hard-dealing and sacrilege of the laity ; | 
the rich complain of the murmuring and ingratitude of 
the poor ; the poor complain of the oppression and ex. | 
tortion of the rich. Thus every one is more ready to 
throw dirt in another’s face than to wash his own clean. 
And in all these, though malice doth lay the varnish, | 
sure truth doth lay the groundwork. : 


His position at this time was peculiar. A sound, : 
Churchman and a staunch Royalist, he yet was lin-| 
gering among those who were for the most part 
enemies both of Church and King. Probably in this 
he was actuated by his sincere desire of peace, his 
reluctance to look upon the two parties as hopelessly 
opposed, or to break any link, even the slightest, that 
might seem to hold them together, or draw them to 
some possibility of union. But it was not a position 
that could be tenable for long. He gave offence to 
the party in power by his plain speaking, éspecially | 
by a sermon preached on the anniversary of the | 
King’s accession, in which he urgently advocated | 
“ bringing back the King.” The means of driving | 
him away were in their hands. Fuller had accepted | 
the “covenant and oath,” ordered by the Lords and 
Commons in 1643, “ with reservations; ” he was now 
ordered to take it in “ terminis terminantibus,” and 
“in the face of the Church.” ‘This he could not do, 
He felt that his mission of peace was ended. And 
so he withdrew from London, and joined the King at 
Oxford. y ’ 

As, however, he had been too Royalist for the Pu. 
ritans, he was now too Puritan fopthe Royalists. In 
a sermon preached at St. Mary’s, before a brilliant | 
congregation, he openly rebuked the godliness of 
the Cavaliers, spoke plainly of their injustice in some 
respects to their opponents, and earnestly pleaded for| 
a reconciliation. His reception, therefore, among the | 
King’s party was as cool and lukewarm as his adyo- 
cacy of their cause was supposed to be, and he was 
glad to betake himself to the protection of Sir Ralph 
Hopton, and attach himself ag chaplain to his 
column. In his capacity as military chaplain he was 
constant and most zealous in all his duties both of 
prayer and of preaching, yet none the more forgetful 
of his literary work, A great part of the materials 
for his * Worthies of England” was doubtless ool- 
lected while he was moving about continually during 
the various operations of the campaign. . 

After a while, however, he grew tired of this wander= 
ing life, and settled downin Exeter, where he received, 
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m the King who by this time appears to have 
reeived his merits, the honorary appointment of 
aplain to the Princess Henrietta, After the capi-- 
lation of Exeter he appears to have led, like many 
‘the Royalist clergy, a wandering and precarious 
fe. Men of both parties, however, seem to have 
ad a welcome for one who, without Sacrificing his 
n principles, had so consistently given credit to 
hers for such merits as they possessed. The Par- 
amentary Commissioner, Lord Mounlague, received 
im as a welcome guest at Boughton-house, and the 
gicide, Sir John D’Anvers, bestowed on him an 
nual pension. For a time, too, he was allowed to 
Il the post of Lecturer at St. Clement's, Eastcheap, 
office which did not involye any compliance with 
e times except in the matter of not using the 
The remuneration for this Service was at 
erate of 63. 8d. per sermon. He also held an 
ce of the same kind in the parish of St. Dunstan’s 
ast. His preachiog, however, in London was soon 
ohibited; a measure very probably directed not 
ly against Fuller himself, but against his congtre- 
tions, who were pretty sure to make attendance on 
popular Royalist preacher an excuse for manifest- 
g their political opinions, 

This probibition appears to have been the begin. 
ng of very troubled times to the silenced preacher, 
10 seems to have lived for a while chiefly by the 
le of his published sermons, But his friends soon 
me to the rescue, The prohibition on his preach- 
1g Was removed, and, shortly afterwards, the Earl of 
arlisle presented him to the perpetual curacy of 
altham Abbey, and also appointed him his private 
aplain ata liberal salary, He was also restored to 


a “ time-server,” 
nd sacrificing, or at least concealing, his principles, 
in order to preserve his preferments, His own an- 
wer to the charge in hig « Appeal of Injared Inno- 
is to distinguish between a sinful and a 
inless compliance with the times, Probably in reality 
e joined great freedom in delivering his own Opinion 
ith great deference for all constituted authority, and 
great longing and desire for unity. As he had been 
rbearing in times when his own friends were in the 
Scendant, so now he received forbearance when their 
ause seemed lost. 


eriod, he seems to have been just the same as when, 
n the other hand, he signed the canons of the Con-= 
ocation of 1640, suffering himself * to be concluded 
y the majority of the votes,” though he strenuously 
j Provisions, and, on the 
with -Teservations, the 
oath and covenant” of 1643. Whatever may be 
hought of the position which he took, he at least 
consistently throughout. 
The Restoration found Fuller on the outlook for 
he first token of the breaking of the dawn on the 
izon; and by his pen, and by his per- 
sonal exertions, eager to be, in the words of a text 
on which he had preached boldly enough in the days 
when the storm began, among the first to show their 
sladness that “ the King is come again in peace to 
his own house.” But the return of Church and 
King, though it brought him back his old position, 
restored him to his prebend and hig benefice, and 
| Opened out the way to a bishopric, could not bring 
|him health. He died, after a short illness, appa. 
rently of some sort of typhoid fever, “in his lodgings 
at Covent-garden,” August 16,1661, aged fifty-three, 
teaving his favourite work, “The Worthies of Eng- 
‘and,” to be published by his gon. 


Such are the chief facts of the life of Thomas 
Fuller. They are interesting not only on account of 
his literary renown, but as he is a type of that sound 

| but moderate churchmanship, the chief characterise 
' ties of which were a firm attachment to the Consti- 
| tution and acceptance of the doctrine of the Church 
_ of England, tempered by a great dread of Romanism, 
and stretching, as far as was possible, 
| hand to the Continental Reformers and 
Puritans, 


the more 


| times as those in which he lived, Hither they are 


the extreme fac- 

and desperate, 
‘or else they retire unnoticed into quietude, not only 
but till the exultation of the 
victors has spent its earliest Vehemence, His views 


a friendly 


may be best stated from his 
“Holy State,” published in 
character of ‘“ 


writings, as here in his 
1642, speaking in the 
The True Church Antiquary ;”— 

He is not zealous 


lent to bring such in are most negligent to preach the 
people, like chil. 
of fish, swallow bones and all to their 
danger of choking. Besides, what is observed of horse. 
hairs, that lying nine days in the water they turn to 
snakes; so some ceremonies, though dead at first, in 
continuance of time quicken, get stings, and may do 
much mischief, especially if in such an age wherein the 
meadling of some have justly awaked the jealousy of | 

_ When many Popish tricks are abroad in this 
Country ; if then men meet with @ Ceremony which is a 
stranger, especially if it can give but a bad account of 
itself, n0 wonder if the watch take it up for one oa sus. 
picion, 

The quaintly expressed wisdom of this passage 
may be fitly supplemented by a quotation from a ser- 
mon published in 1640, which is written in a graver 
tone, and breathes the very spirit of his neighbour at 
Broadwinsor, George Herbert :— 


Surely, God would have the Church, His spouse, ag 
fot a harlot, so not a slut; and, indeed, outward de- 
cency in the Church is a harbinger to provide a lodging 
for inward devotion to follow after. But we would not 
have religion so bedaubed with lace that one cannot see 
the cloth, and ceremonies, which should adorn, obscure 
the substance of the Sacraments and God’s worship ; 

let us love religion not for her clothes but 
for her face; and then we shall affect it if she should 
chance (as God forbid) to be either naked through 
poverty, or ragged through persecution, In a word, if 
God hath appointed it, let us love the plainness of His 
ordinance, though therein be neither warm water, nor 
strong water, nor sweet water, but only the water of 
the Jordan, 


Fuller himself is better 
by the meagre records, 


known by his works than 
which alone are extant, of hig 
life. . In the portraits we get a glimpse of a portly 
figure, a genial bearing, and a Strong, kindly, hu- 
morous face, a true indication of the kindly spirit 
of the man, Of the art and humour which were the 
distinguishing characteristics of his writings, it ig 
impossible to give any adequate idea by extracts. 
His style does not remind the reader of a dress get 
about with sparkling jewels, which may be taken 
from it and examined by themselves, but of well. fit- 
ting apparel woven from some glistening fabric, which 
can only be valued at all by examining the stuff 
itself, and scarcely understood without taking into 
Aocount the cut and fashion of the garment, Hera 
and there we meet with passages which may be de- 
tached with profit, as this, in his “Essay on Tombs” 
—‘‘He was a witty man that first taught a stone to 
speak, but he was a wicked man that taught it first 
to lie ;” or this, speaking of religious women who 
are vain in dress—“ That ship may haye Castor and 
Pollux for its sign, which, notwithstanding, has St, 
Paul for its. lading,” But, in general, his quaint il- 
lustrations are so thoroughly incorporated with his 
text that they can soarcely be Separated from it, 

Of the genial, kindly nature of the man, a good 
instance is given in the letter to Heylin, which closed 
a fierce and, but for Fuller’s final words, an embit- 
tered controversy, Here are the concluding lines :— 


Who knoweth that God, in His providence, permitted, 
yea ordered, this difference to happen between us, not 
only to occasion a reconciliation, but to consolidate a 
mutual friendship between us during our lives, and 
that the survivor (in God’s pleasure only to appoint) 
may make favourable and respectful mention of him 
that goeth first to the grave, 


Being such as we see him in his Writings, one 
feels that there is no exaggeration in the words of 
Samuel Coleridge: - ’ 

Fuller was incomparably the most sensible, 
prejudiced man of an.age that boasted a galaxy of 
great men. . . . God bless thee, dear old man! 
may I meet with thee! which is tantamount to—may I 


go to heayen! 
—_———— 


the least 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
BELFAST. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALU’S INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS. 


Professor TYNDALL commenced his address by re- 
ferring to the inherent impulse which leads man to 
turn his thoughts and inquiries towards tho sources 
of natural phenomena. He then noticed the ten- 
dency of early races to refer the rule and governance 
of natural phenomena to supersensual beings. He 
then proceeded to trace the course of human thought 
on these subjects through the Greek philosophers, 
and then through the Middle Ages, and adverted to 
the new interest felt in science at the period of the 
Renaissance. He exhibited the state of the ques- 
tion regarding materialism as it existed in Bishop 
Butler’s time by an imaginary conversation between 
that philosopher and Lucretius, and at its conclusion 
proceeded :—Surely the time must come at last when 
human nature in its entirety, whose legitimate de- 
mands it is admitted science alone can satisfy, will 
find interpreters and expositors of a different stamp 
from those rash and ill-formed persons who have 
been hitherto so ready to hurl themselves against 
every new scientific revelation, lest it should en- 
danger what they are pleased to consider theirs. 
The lode of discovery once struck, those petrified 
forms in which life was at one time active in- 
creased to multitudes and demanded classification. 
The general fact soon became evident that none but 
the simplest forms of life lie lowest down, that as we 
climb higher and higher among the super-imposed 
strata more perfect forms appear, The change, how- 
ever, from form to form was not continuous—but by 
steps, some small, some great. “A section,’ says 
Mr. Huxley, “a hundred feet thick will exhibit at 
different heights a dozen species of Ammonite, none 
of which passes beyond its particular zone of lime- 
stone, or clay, into the zone below it, or into that 
above it.” In the presence of such facts it was not 
possible to avoid the question:—Have these forms, 
showing, though in broken stages and with many ir- 
regularities, this unmistakable general advance, been 
subjected to no continuous law of growth or varia- 
tion? Had our education been purely scientific, or 
had it been sufficiently detached from influences 
which, however ennobling in another domain, have 
always proved hindrances and delusions when intro- 
duced as factors into the domain of physics, the 
scientific mind never could have swerved from the 
search for a law of growth, or allowed itself to 
aecept the anthropomorphism which regarded each 
successive stratum as a kind of mechanic's bench 
for the manufacture of new species out of all 
relation to the old. SBiassed, however, by their 
previous education, the great majority of naturalists 
invoked a special creative act to account for the ap- 
pearance of each new group of organisms. Doubt- 
less there were numbers who were clear-headed 
enough to see that this was no explanation at all; 
that in point of fact it was an attempt, by the intro- 
duction of a greater difficulty, to account for a less. 
But, having nothing to offer in the way of explana- 
tion, they for the most part held their peace. Still 
the thoughts of reflecting men naturally and neces- 
sarily simmered round the question. De Maillet, a 
__ contemporary of Newton, has been brought into no- 
~ tice by Professor Huxley, as one who “ had a notion 
of the modifiability of living forms.” In my frequent 
“gonversations with him, the late Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
“a man of highly philosophic mind, often drew my 

attention to the fact that, as early as 1794, Charles 

Darwin’s grandfather was the pioneer of Charles Dar- 

win. In 1801, and in subsequent years, the celebrated 

‘Lamarck, who produced so profound an impression 
on the public mind through the vigorous exposition 
of his views by the author of the “ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion,” endeavoured to show the development of species 
out of changes of habit and external condition. Io 

1813 Dr. Wells, the founder of our present theory of 

Dew, read before the Royal Society a paper in which, 

to use the words of Mr, Darwin, “ he distinetly recog- 

nises the principle of natural selection; and this is 
the first recognition that has been indicated.” The 
thoroughness and skill with which Wells pursued 
his work, and the obvious independence of his cha- 
racter, rendered him long ago a favourite with me; 
and it gave me the liveliest pleasure to alight upon 
this additional testimony to his penetration. Pro- 
fessor Grant, Mr. Patrick Matthew, Yon Buch, the 
author of the “ Vestiges,’ D'Halloy, and others, by 
the enunciation of views more or less clear and cor- 
rect, showed that the question had been age: 
-long prior to the year 1858, when Mr, Darwin an 
Mr, Wallace simultaneously but independently placed 


labours was the consequence. 


THE INQUIRER 


their closely concurrent views upon the subject before 


the Linnean Society, These papers were followed in 
1859 by the publication of the first edition of “ The 
Origin of Species.” All great things come slowly to 
the birth. Copernicus, as I informed you, pondered 
his great work for thirty-three years. Newton 
for nearly twenty years kept the idea of Gravi- 
tation before his mind; for twenty years also 
he dwelt upon his discovery of Fluxions, and 
doubtless would have continued to make it the 
object of his private thought had he not found 
that Leibnitz was upon his track. Darwin for two 
and twenty years pondered the problem of the origin 
of species, and doubtless he would have continued to 
do so had he not found Wallace upon his track. A 
concentrated, but full and powerful epitome of his 
The book was by no 
means an easy one; and probably not one in every 
score of those who then attacked it had read its 
pages through, or were competent to grasp their sig- 
nificance if they had, I do not say this merely to dis. 
credit them ; for there were in those days some really 
eminent scientific men, entirely raised above the heat 
of popular prejudice, willing to accept any conclusion 


‘that science had to offer, provided it was duly backed 


by fact and argument, and who entirely mistook Mr. 
Darwin’s views. In fact the work needed an ex- 
pounder: and it found one in Mr. Huxley. I know 
nothing more admirable in the way of scientific ex- 
position than those.early articles of his on the origin 
of species. He swept the curve of discussion through 
the really significant, points of the subject, enriched 
his exposition with profound original remarks and re- 
flections, often summing up in asingle pithy sentence 
an argument which a less compact mind would have 
spread over pages. But there is one impression 


made by the book itself which no exposition of it, 


however luminous, can convey; and that is the im- 
pression of the vast amount of labour, both of ob- 
servation and of thought, implied in its’ production. 
Let us glance at its principles. It is conceded on 
all hands that what are called varieties are contin- 
ually produced, The rule is probably without-ex- 
ception. No chick and no child is in all respects and 
particulars the counterpart of its brother or sister; 
and in such differences we have “ variety” incipient. 
No naturalist could tell how far this variation could 
be carried; but the great mass of them held that 
never by any amount of internal or external change, 
nor by the mixture of both, could the offspring of 
the same progenitor so far deviate from each other 
as to constitute different species. The function of 
the experimental philosopher is to combine the con- 
ditions of nature, and to produce her results; and 
this was the method of Darwin. He made himself 
acquainted with what could, without any manner of 
doubt, be done in the way of producing variation, 
He associated himself with pigeon-fanciers—bought, 
begged, kept, and observed every breed that he 
could obtain, Though derived from a common 
stock, the diversities of these pigeons were such 
that “‘a score of them might be chosen, which, if 
shown to an ornithologist, and he were told that 
they were wild birds, would certainly.be ranked by 
him as well-defined species,” The simple principle 
which guides the pigeon-fancier, as it does the cattle- 
breeder, is the selection of some variety that strikes 
his fancy, and the propagation of this variety by 
inheritance. With his eye still upon the particular 
appearance which he wishes to exaggerate, he selects 
it as it reappears in successive broods, and thus adds 
increment to increment until an astonishing amount 
of divergence from the parent type is effected. Manin 
thiscase does not produce the elements of the variation. 
He simply observes them, and by selection adds them 
together, until the required result has been obtained. 
“No man,” says Mr, Darwin, “would ever try to 
make a fantail till he saw a pigeon with a tail deve- 
loped in some slight degree in an unusual manner, 
or a pouter until he saw a pigeon with a crop of un- 
usual size.” Thus nature gives the hint, man acts 
upon it, and by the law of inheritance exaggerates the 
deviation. Having thus satisfied himself by indubit- 
able facts that the organisation of an animal or of a 
plant (for precisely the same treatment applies to 
plants) is to some extent plastic, he passes from 
variation under domestication to variation under 
nature. Hitherto we have dealt with the adding to- 
gether of small changes by the conscious selection 
of man. Can nature thus select? Mr. Darwin’s an- 
swer is, “ Assuredly she can.” The number of living 
things produced is far in excess of the number that 
can be supported ; hence at some period or other of 
their lives there must be a struggle for existence ? 
And what is the infallible result? If one organism 
were a. perfect copy of the other in regard to strength, 
skill, and agility, external conditions would decide, 
But this is not the case. Here we have the fact of 
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variety offering itself to nature, as in the former in- 
stance it offered itself to man; and those varieties 
which are least competent to cope with surrounding 
conditions will infallibly give way tothose that aremost 
competent. To use a familiar proverb, “ the weakest 
comes to the wall.” But the triumphant fraction 
again breeds to overproduction, transmitting the 
qualities which secured its maintenance, but trans- 
mitting them in different degrees. The struggle for 
food again supervenes, and those to whom the fayour- 
able quality has been transmitted in excess will as- 
suredly triumph. It is easy to see that we have here 
the addition of increments favourable to the indivi- 
dual still more rigorously carried out than in the 
case of domestication ; for not only are unfavourable 
specimens not selected by nature, but they are de. 
stroyed. This is what Mr. Darwin calls “ Natural 
Selection,” which “acts by the preservation and ac- 
cumulation of small inherited modifications, each 
profitable to the preserved being.” With this idea 
he interpenetrates and leavens the vast store of facts 
that he and others have collected. We cannot, 
without shutting our eyes through fear or prejudice, 
fail to see that Darwin is here dealing, not with 
imaginary but with true causes; mor can we 
fail to discern what vast modifications may be pro- 
duced by natural selection in periods sufficiently long. 
Kach individual increment may resemble what mathe- 
maticians call a “ differential ” (a quantity indefinitely 
small); but definite and great changes may obviously 
be produced by the integration of these infinitesimal 
quantities, through practically infinite time. If Dar- 
win, like Bruno, rejects the notion of creative power 
acting after human fashion, it certainly is not because 
be is unacquainted with the numberless exquisite 
adaptations on which this notion of a supernatural 
artificer has been founded. His book is a repository 
of the most startling facts of this description. Take 
the marvellous observation which he cites from Dr. 
Cruger, where a bucket with an aperture, serving as 
4 spout, is formed’ in an orchid. Bees visit the 
flower; in eager Search of material for their combs 
they push each’ other into the bucket, the drenched 


-Ones escaping from their involuntary bath by the 


spout, Here théy-rub their backs against the viscid 
stigma of the flower and obtain glue; then against 
the pollen-masses, which are thus stuck to the back 
of the bee and carried away, “ When the bee, thus 
provided, flies to another flower, or to the same flower 
a second time, and is pushed by its comrades into the 
bucket, and then crawls out by the passage, the pollen- 
mass upon its back necessarily comes first into con- 
tact with the viscid stigma,” which takes up the pollen, 
and this is how that orchid is fertilised. Or take this 
other case of the Catasetum. “ Bees visit these flowers 
in order to gnaw the labellum; on doing this they 
inevitably touch a long, tapering, sensitive projection. 
This, when touched, transmits a sensation or vibra- 
tion to a certain membrane, which is instantly rup- 
tured, setting free a spring, by which the pollen-mass 
is shot forth like an arrow in the right direction, and 
adheres by its viscid extremity to the back of the 
bee.” Jn this way the fertilising pollen is spread 
abroad. It is the mind thus stored with the choicest 
materials of the teleologist that rejects teleology, 
seeking to refer to these wonders to natural causes, 
They illustrate, according to him, the method of 
nature, not the “technic” of a man-like artificer. 
The beauty of flowers is due to natural selection, 
Those that distinguish themselves by vividly con- 
trasting colours from the surrounding green leaves 
are most readily seen, most frequently visited by in- 
sects, most often fertilised, and hence most favoured 
by natural selection, Coloured berries also readily 
attract the attention of birds and beasts, which feed 
upon them, spread their manured seeds abroad, thus 
giving trees and shrubs possessing such berries 


a greater chance in the struggle for exist- 
ence. With profound analytic and synthetic 
skill, Mr. Darwin investigates the cell-making 


instinct of the hiye-bee. His method of dealing 
with it is representative, He falls back from the 
more perfectly to the less perfectly developed instinet 
—from the hive-beé to the humble bee, which uses 
its own cocoon as a comb, and to classes of bees of 
intermediate skill, endeavouring to show how the 
passage might be gradually made from the lowest to 
the highest. Tbe saving of wax is the most import- 
ant point in the economy of bees. Twelve to fifteen 
pounds of dry sugar are said to be needed for the 
secretion of a single pound of wax. The quantities 
of nectar necessary for the wax must therefore be 
vast; and every improvement of constructive instinct 
which results in the saving of wax is a direct profit 
to the insect’s life. The time that would otherwise 
be devoted to the making of wax is now devoted to 
the gathering and storing of honey for winter food. 
He passes from the humble bee with its rude cells, 
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he Melipona with its more artistic cells, to 
ure with ite astonishing architecture, The 
bees place themselves at equal distances apart upon 
the wax, sweep and excavate equal spheres round the 
selected points. The spheres intersect, and _the 
planes of intersection are built up with thin lamin, 
Hexagonal cells are thus formed. This mode of 
treating such questions is, as I have said, represen- 
tative. Hoe habitually retires from the more perfect 
and complex, to the less perfect and simple, and 
carries you with him through stages of perfecting, 
adds increment to increment of infinitesimal change, 
and in this way gradually breaks down your re- 
luctance. to admit that the exquisite climax of the 
whole could be a result of natural selection. Mr. 
Darwin shirks no difficulty; and, saturated as the 
subject was with his own thought, he must have 
known better than his critics the weakness as well as 
the strength of his theory. This of course would be 
of little avail were his object a temporary dialectic 
victory instead of the establishment of a truth which 
he means to be everlasting. But he takes no pains 
to disguise the weakness he has discerned ; nay, he 
takes every pains to bring it into the strongest light. 
His vast resources enable him to cope with objec- 
tions started by himself and others, so as to leave 
the final impression upon the reader’s mind that, if 
they be not completely answered, they certainly are 
not fatal. Their negative force being thus destroyed, 
you are free to be influenced by the vast positive mass 
of evidence he is able to bring before you. This 
largeness of knowledge and readiness of resource 
render Mr. Darwin the most terrible of antagonists, 
Accomplished naturalists have levelled heavy and sus- 
tained criticisms against him—not always with the 
view of fairly weighing his theory, but with the express 
intention of exposing its weak points only, This 
does not irritate him. He treats every objection with 
a soberness and thoroughness which even Bishop 
Butler might be proud to imitate, surrounding each 
fact with its appropriate detail, placing it in its proper 
relations, and usually giving it a significance which, 
as long as it was kept isolated, failed to appear. This 
is done without a trace of ill temper. He moves 
over the subject with the passionless strength of a 
glacier; and the grinding of the rocks is not always 
without a counterpart in the logical pulverisation of 
- the objector. But though in handling this mighty 
theme all passion has been .stilled, there is an emo- 
tion of the intellect incident to the discernment of 
new truth which often colours and warms the pages 
of Mr, Darwin. His success has been great; and 
this implies not only the solidity of his work, but the 
preparedness of the public mind for such a revelation, 
On this head a remark of Agassiz impressed me more 
than anything else. Sprung from a race of theolo- 
gians, this celebrated man combated to the last the 
theory of natural selection. One ofthe many times 
I had the pleasure of meeting him in the United 
States was at Mr. Winthrop’s beautiful residence at 
Brookline, near Boston. Rising from luncheon, we 
all halted as if by a common impulse in front of a 
window, and continued there a discussion which had 
been started at table. ‘he maple was in its autumn 
glory, and the exquisite beauty of the scene. outside 
seemed, in my case, to interpenetrate without disturb- 
ance the intellectual action. Harnestly, almost sadly, 
Agassiz turned, and said to the gentlemen standing 
round, “ I confess that I was not prepared to see this 
_ theory received as it has been by the best intellects of 
“our time, Its success is greater than I could have 
thought possible.” In our day great generalisations 
have been reached, The theory of the origin of species 
is but one of them. Another, of still wider grasp and 
more radical significance, is the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy, the ultimate philosophical issues 
of which are as yet but dimly seen—that doctrine 
which “binds nature fast in fate” to an extent not 
hitherto recognised, exacting from every antecedent 
its equivalent consequent, from every consequent its 
equivalent antecedent, and bringing vital as well as 
physical phenomena under the dominion of that law 
of causal connection which, as far as the human un- 
derstanding has yet pierced, asserts itself everywhere 
in nature. Long in advance of all definite experi- 
ment upon the subject, the constancy and indestruc- 
tibility of matter had been affirmed; and all subse- 
quent experience justified the affirmation. Later 
researches extended the attribute of indestructibility 
to force. This idea, applied in the first instance to 
inorganic, rapidly embraced organic nature. The 
vegetable world, though drawing almost all its nutri- 
ment from invisible sources, was proved incompetent 
to generate anew either matter or force. Its matter 
is for the most part transmuted air; its force trans- 
formed solar force. The animal world was proved to 
be equally uncreative, all its motive energies being 
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referred to the combustion of its food. The activity 
of each animal as a whole was proved to be the 
transferred activities of its molecules, The muscles 
were shown to be stores of mechanical force, po- 
tential until unlocked by the nerves, and then 
resulting in muscular contractions. 
which messages fly to and fro along the nerves 
was determined, and found to be, not as had been 
previously supposed, equal to that of light or eleo- 
tricity, but less than the speed of a flying eagle. 
This was the work of the physicist; then came the 
conquests of the comparative anatomist and physio- 
logist, revealing the structure of every animal, and 
the function of every organ in the whole biological 
series, from the lowest zoophyte up to man. The 
nervous system had been made the object of pro- 
found and continued study, the wonderful and, at 
bottom, entirely mysterious, controlling power which 
it exercises over the whole organism, physical and 
mental, being recognised more and more. Thought 
could not be kept back from a subject so profoundly 
suggestive. Besides the physical life dealt with by 
Mr, Darwin, there is a physical life presenting simi- 
lar gradations, and asking equally for a solution, 
How are the different grades and orders of mind to 
be accounted for? What is the principle of growth 
of that mysterious power which on our planet cul- 
minates in reason? These are questions which, 
though not thrusting themselves so forcibly upon the 
attention of the general public, had not only oecu- 
pied many reflecting minds, but had been formally 
broached by one of them before the * Origin of Spe- 
cies” appeared. With the mass of materials fur- 
nished by the physicist and physiologist in his hands, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, twenty years ago, sought to 
graft upon this basis a system of psychology; and 
two years;ago a second and greatly amplified edition 
of his work appeared. Those who have occupied 
themselves with the beautiful experiments of Plateau 
will remember that when two spherules of olive-oil 
suspended in a mixture of alcohol and water of the 
same density as the oil are brought together, they 
do not immediatel; unite. Something like a pellicle 
appears to be formed around the drops, the rupture 
of which is immediately followed by the coalescence 
of the globules into one. ‘There are organisms 
whose vital actions are almost as purely physical as 
that of these drops of oil. They come into contact 
and fuse themselves thus together. From such or- 
ganisms to others a shade higher, and from these to 
others a shade higher still, and on through an ever- 
ascending series, Mr. Spencer conducts his argu- 
ment. There are two obvious factors to be here 
taken into account—the creature and the medium in 
which it lives, or, as it is often expressed, the organ- 
ism and its environment. Mr. Spencer's funda- 
mental principle is, that between these two factors 
there is incessant interaction. The organism is 
played upon by the environment, and is modified to 
meet the requirements of the environment. Life 
he defines to be “a continuous adjustment of 
internal relations to external relations.” In the 
lowest organisms we have a kind of tactual sense 
diffused over the entire body; then, through 
impressions from without and their correspond- 
ing adjustments, special portions of the surface 
become more responsive to stimuli than others. 
The senses are nascent, the basis of all. of 
them being that simple tactual sense which the sage 
Democritus recognised 2,300 years ago as their com- 
mon progenitor, The action of light, in the first 
instance, appears to be a mere disturbance of the 
chemical processes in the animal organism, similar 
to that which occurs in the leaves of plants.| By 
degrees the action becomes localised in a few pig- 
ment-cells, more sensitive to light than the surround- 
ing tissue. The eye is here incipient. At first it is 
merely capable of revealing differences of light and 
shade produced by bodies close at hand. Followed 
as the interception of the light is in almost all cases 
by the contact of the closely adjacent opaque body, 
sight in this condition becomes a kind of “anticipa- 
tory touch.” The adjustment continues; a: slight 
bulging out of the epidermis over the pigment- 
granules supervenes. A lens is incipient, and, 
through the. operation of infinite adjustments, at 
length reaches the perfection that it displays in the 
hawk and eagle. So of the other senses; they are 
special differentiations of a tissue which was origi- 
nally vaguely sensitive all over. With the develop- 
ment of the senses the adjustments between the 
organism and its environment gradually extend in 
space, a multiplication of experiences and a corres- 
ponding modification of conduct being the result. 
The adjustments also extend in time, covering con- 
tinually greater intervals. Along with this extension 
in space and time the adjustments also increase in 
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speciality and complexity, passing through the aa 


rious grades of brute life, and prolonging themselves 
into the domain of reason. Very striking are Mr. 
Spencer’s remarks regarding the influence of the 
sense of touch upon the development of intelligence. 
This is, 80 to say, the mother-tongue of all the senses, 
into which they must be translated to be of service to 
the organism. Hence its importance. The parrot 
is the most intelligent of birds and its tactual power 
is also greatest. From this sense it gets knowledge 
unattainable by birds which cannot employ their feet 
as hands, ‘The elephant is the most sagacious of 
quadrupeds—its tactual range and skill, and the 
consequent multiplication of experiences, which it 
owes to its wonderfully adaptable trunk, being the 
basis of its sagacity, Feline animals, for a similar 
cause, are more ‘sagacious than hoofed animals— 
atonement being to some extent made, in the case 
of the horse, by the possession of sensitive prehen- 
sile lips. In the Primates the evolution of intellect 
and the evolution of tactual appendages go hand in 
hand. In the most intelligent anthropoid apes we 
find the tactual range and delicacy greatly augmented, 
new avenues of knowledge being thus open to the 
animal. Man crowns the edifice here, not only in 
virtue of his own manipulatory power, but through 
the enormous extension of his range of experience, 
by the invention of instruments of precision, which 
serve as supplemental senses and supplemental 
limbs, The reciprocal action of these is finely de- 
scribed and illustrated. That chastened intellectual 
emotion to which I have referred in connection with 
Mr. Darwin, is, I should say, not absent in Mr, Spen- 
cer. His illustrations possess at times exceeding 
vividness and force; and from his style on such occa- 
sions it is to be inferred that the ganglia of this 
apostle of the understanding are sometimes the seat 
of a nascent poetic thrill. It is a fact of supreme im- 
portance that actions, the performance of which at 
first requires even painful effort and deliberation, may 
by habit be rendered automatic. Witness the slow 
learning of its letters by a child, and the subsequent 
facility of reading in a man, when each group of 
letters which forms a word is instantly, and without 
effort, fused to a single perception, Instance the 
billiard player, whose muscles of hand and eye, when 
he reaches the perfection of his art, are unconsciously 
co-ordinated, Instance the musician, who, by prac- 
tice, is enabled to fuse a multitude of arrangements, 
auditory, tactual, and muscular, into a process of 
automatic manipulation. Combining such facts with 
the doctrine of hereditary transmission, we reach a 
theory of Instinct. A chick, after coming out of the 
egg, balances itself correctly, runs about, picks up 
food, thus showing that it possesses a power of di- 
recting its movements to definite ends. How did the 
chick learn this very complex co-ordination of eye, 
muscles, and beak? It has not been individually 
taught ; its personal experience is mé/; but it has 
Io its inherited 
organisation are registered all the powers which it 
displays at birth. So also as regards the instinct of 
the hive-bee, already referred to. The distance at 
which the insects stand ‘apart when they sweep 
their hemispheres and build their cells is ‘“orga- 
nically remembered.” Man also carries with him 
the physical texture of his ancestry, as well as 
the inherited intellect bound up with it. The de- 
fects of intelligence during infancy and youth are 
probably less due to a lack of individual experi- 
ence than to the fact that.in early life the cerebral 
organisation is still incomplete. The period neces- 
sary for completion varies with the race and with the 
individual. As a round shot outstrips a rifled one on 
quitting the muzzle of the gun, so the lower race in 
childhood may outstrip the higher. But the higher 
eventually overtakes the lower, and surpasses it in 


range. As regards individuals, wo do not always find 


the precocity of youth prolonged to mental power in 
maturity; while the dulness of boyhood is sometimes 
strikingly contrasted with the intellectual energy of 
after years. Newton, when a boy, was weakly, and he 
showed no particular aptitude at school; but in his 
eighteenth year he went to Cambridge, and soon 
afterwards astonished his teachers by his power of 
dealing with geometrical problems. During his quiet. 
youth his brain was slowly preparing itself to be 
the organ of those energies which he subsequently 
displayed. By myriad blows (to use a Lwuoretian 
phrase) the image and superscription of the external 
world are stamped as states of consciousness upon 
the organism, the depth of the impression depending 
upon the number of the blows. When two or more 
phenomena occur in the environment invariably to- 
gether, they are stamped to the same depth or to the 
same relief, and indissolubly connected. And here 
we come tothe threshold of a great question. See- 
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ee ace 
ing that he could in no way rid himself of the consci- 
ousiess of space and time, Kant assumed them tobe 
necessary “ forms of thought,” the moulds and shapes 
jnto which our intuitions are thrown, belonging to 
ourselves solely and without objective existence, 
With unexpected power and success, Mr, Spen- 
cer brings the hereditary experience theory, as 
he holds it, to bear upon this question. ‘If 
there exist certain external relations which are 
experienced by all organisms > at all instants of 
their waking lives—relations which are absolutely con- 
‘stant and universal —there will be established answer. 
ing in eternal relations that are absolutely constant 
anduniversal. Such relations we have in those of Space 
- and Time. As the substratum of all other relations of 
thé Non-Ego, they must be responded to by concep- 


tions that are the substrata of all other relations in, 


the Ego. Being the constant and infinitely repeated 


elements of thought, they must become the auto-) 


matic elements of thovght—the elements of thought 
whieh it is impossible to get rid of—the ‘forms of 
intuition.’ ” Throughout this application and exten- 
sion of the * Taw of Inseparable Association,” Mr. 
Spencer stands on totally different ground from Mr. 
Jobn Stuart Mill, invoking the registered experiences 
of the race instead of the experiences of the indivi- 
dual. His overthrow of Mr. Mill’s restriction of ex- 
perience is, I think, complete. That restriction ignores 
the power of organising experience furnished at the 
outset to each individual; it ignores the different 


degrees of this power possessed by different races, 


and by different individuals of the same race. Were 
there not in the human brain a potency antecedent 
to all experience, a dog or cat ought to be as capable 
of education as a man. These predetermined internal 
relations-are independent of the experiences of the 
individual. The humam~brain is the “ organised 
register of infinitely numerous experiences received 


during the evolution of life, or rather during theevolu-. 


tion of that series of organisms. through which the 
human organism has been reached. The effects of 
the most uniform and frequent of these experiences 
have been successively bequeathed, principal and in- 
terest, and haye slowly mounted to that high intelli- 
gence which lies latent in the brain of the infant. 
Thus it happens that the European inherits from 
twenty to thirty cubic inches more of brain than the 
Papuan. Thus it happens that faculties, as of music, 
which scarcely exist in some inferior races, become 
eongenital in superior ones. Thus it happens that 
out of savages unable to count up to the number of 
their fingers, and speaking a language containing 
only nouns and verbs, arise at length our Newtons 
and Shakespeares.” At the outset of this address it 
was stated that physical theories which lie beyond 
experience are derived by a process of abstraction 
from experience. It is instructive to note from this 
point of view the successive introduction of new con- 
ceptions. The idea of the attraction of gravitation 
was preceded by the observation of. the attraction of 
iron by a magnet, and of light bodies by rubbed 
amber. ‘The polarity of magnetism and electricity 
appealed to the senses; and thus became the sub. 
stratum of the conception that atoms and molecules 
are endowed with definite, attractive, and repellant 
poles, by the play of which definite forms of crys- 
talline architecture are produced. ‘Thus mole- 
eular force becomes structural, It required no 
great boldness of thought to extend its, play 
into organic nature, and, to recognise in mole- 
cular force the agency by which both plants and 
animals are built up. In this way out of expe- 
rience arise conceptions which are wholly ultra-ex- 
periential. The origination of life is a point lightly 
touched upon, if at all, by Mr. Darwin and Mr. Spen- 
cer. Diminishing gradually the number of progeni- 
tors, Mr. Darwin comes at length to one « primordial 
form ;” but he does not say, so far as I remember, 
how he supposes this form to have been introduced. 
He quotes with satisfaction the words of a celebrated 
author and divine who had “ gradually learnt to see 
that it is just as noble a conception of the Deity to 
_ pelieve ‘He created a few original forms, capable of 
self-deyelopmentinto other and needful forms, as to 
believe that He required a fresh act of creation to 
supply the voids caused by the action of His laws.” 
What Mr. Darwin thinks of this view of the introducy 
tion of life Ido not know. Whether he does or does 
not: introduce his “ primordial form” by a creative 
act, I do not know. But the question will inevitably 
be asked, “ How came the form there?” With regard 
to the diminution of the number of created forms, one 
does not see that much advantage is gained by it- 
The anthropomorphism, which it seemed the object 
of Mr, Darwin to set aside, is as firmly associated 
with the creation of a few forms as with the creation 
of a multitude.. We need clearness and thoroughness 


battle-ground of metaphysics.” 
reduces external phenomena to “ possibilities of sen- 
sation,” 
space “forms” of our own intuitions. Fitche, having 
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here. TwWo courses and two only are possible. Hither 
let us open our doors freely to the conception of crea- 
tive acts, or abandoning them let us radically change 
our notions of matter, 
tured by Democritus, and as defined for generations 
in our se entific text-books, the absolute impossibility 
of any form of life coming out of it would be suffi- 
cient to render any other hypothesis preferable; but 
the definitions of matter given in our text-books were 
intended to cover its purely physical and mechanical 
properties, And taught as we have been to regard 
these definitions. as complete, we naturally and 
rightly reject the monstrous notion that out of such 
matter any form of life could possibly arise. 
| the definitions complete? Kverything depends on 
the answer to be given to this question. 
line of life backwards, and see it approaching more 
and more to what we call the purely physical condi- 
tion. We reach at length those organisms which I 
have compared to drops of oil suspended in a mixture 
of alcohol and water, 


Tf we look at matter as pic- 


But are 


Trace the 


We reach the protogenes of 
Haeckel, in which we have “a type distinguishable 
from a fragment of albumen only by its finely granular 
character.” Can we pause here? We break a magnet 
and find two poles in each of its fragments. We con- 
tinue the process of breaking, but however small the 
parts each carries with it, though enfeebled, the 
polarity of the whole. And when we can break no 
longer, we prolong the intellectual vision to the polar 
molecules, Are we not urged to do something similar 
in the case of lifo? Is there not a temptation to close 
to some extent with Lucretius, when he affirms that 
“nature is seen to do all things spontaneously of 
herself without the meddling of the gods?” or with 
Bruno, when he declares that matter is not “that 
mere empty capacity which philosophers have pic- 


tured her to be, but the universal mother who brings | 


forth all things as the fruit of her own womb?” The 


questions ‘here raised are inevitable, They are ap- 
proaching us with accelerated speed, and it is not a 


matter of indifference whether they are introduced 
with reverence or irreverence. Abandoning all dis- 


guise, the confession that I feel bound to make before 


you is that I prolong the vision backward across the 
boundary of the experimental evidence, and discern 


in that matter, which we in our ignorance, and not- 


withstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise 
and potency of every form and quality of ‘life. The 


“ materialism” here enunciated may be different 
from what you suppose, and I therefore crave’ your 
gracious patience to the end. ‘The question of an 


external world,” says Mr. J. S. Mill, “is the great 
Mr. Mill himself 


Kant, as we have seen, made time and 


first by the inexorable logic of his understanding 
proved himself to be a mere link in that chain of 
eternal causation which holds so rigidly in nature, 
violently broke the chain by making nature, and all 
that it inherits, an apparition of his own mind. And 
itis by no means easy to combat such notions, For 
when I say I see you, and that’ I have not the least 
doubt about it, the reply is that what I am really 
conscious of is an affection of my own retina. And 
if I urge that I can check my sight of you by touch- 
ing you, the retort would be that I am equally trans- 
gressing the limits of fact; for what I am really 
conscious of is, not that you are there, but that the 
nerves of my hand have undergone a change. All 
we hear, and see, and touch, and taste, and smell, 
are, it would be urged, mere variations of our own 
condition, beyond which, even to the extent of a hair’s 
breadth, we cannot go, That anything answering to 
our impressions exists outside of ourselves is not a 
fact, but an inference, to’ which all validity would be 
denied by an idealist’ like Berkeley, or by a sceptic 
like Hume. Mr. Spencer takes another line, With 
him, as with the uneducated man, there is no doubt 
or question as to, the existence of an external 
world. But. he ‘differs from the uneducated, who 
think that the world really is what consciousness 
represents it to be. Our states of conscious- 
ness are mere symbols of an outside entity which 
produces them and determines the order of their 
succession, but the real nature of which we can 
never know. In fact the whole process of evolution 
is the manifestation of a Power absolutely inscrut. 
able to the intellect of man. As little in our day as 
in the days of Job can man by searching find this 
Power out. Considered fundamentally, it is by the 
operation of an insoluble mystery that life is evolved, 
species differentiated, and mind unfolded from their 
pre-potent elements in the immeasurable past. There 
is, you will observe, uo very rank materialism here. 
The strength of the doctrine of evolution consists, 
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not in an experimental demonstration (for the sub- 
ject is hardly accessible to this mode of proof), but 
in its general harmony with the method of nature as 
hitherto known, Irom contrast, moreover, it derives 
enormous relative strength. On the one side we 
have a theory (if it could with any propriety be so 
called) derived, as were the theories referred to at 
the beginning of this address, not from the study of 
nature, but from the observation of men—a theory 
which converts the Power whose garment is seen in 
the visible universe into an Artificer, fashioned after 
the human model, and acting by broken efforts as 
man is seen to’act. On the other side we have the 
conception that all we see around us, and all we feel 
within us—the phenomena of physical nature as well 
as those of the human mind—have their unsearchable 
roots in a cosmical Jife, if I dare apply the term, an 
infinitesimal span of which only is offered to the in- 
vestigation of man. And even this span is only know- 
able in part. We can trace the development of a 
nervous system, and correlate with it the parallel 
phenomena of sensation and thought. We see with 
undoubting certainty that they go hand in hand. 
But we try to soarin a vacuum the moment we seek 
to comprehend the connection between them, An 
Archimedean fulcrum is here required which the hu- 
man mind cannot command; and the effort to solve 

the problem, to borrow an illustration from an illus- 

trious friend of mine, is like the effort of a man trying 
to lift himself by his own waistband. All that has been 
here said is to be taken in connection with this fun- 
damental truth. When “ nascent senses” are spoken 

of, when “ the differentiation of a tissue at first vaguely 
sensitive all over is spoken of,” and when these pro- 
cesses are associated with “ the modification of an or- 
ganism‘byits environment,” thesame parallelism, with- 
out contact, or even approach to contact, is implied. 
—There is nd fusion possible between the two classes 
of facts—no motor energy in the intellect of man to 
carry it without logical rupture from the one to the 
other. Further, the doctrine of evolution derives 

man, in his totality, from the interaction of organism 
and environment through countless ages past. The 
Human Understanding, for example—that faculty 
which Mr. Spencer has turned so skilfully round 

upon its own antecedents—is itself a result of the play 
between organism and environment through cosmic 
ranges of time. Never surely did prescription plead 
s0 irresistible a claim, But then it comes to pass 
that, over and above his understanding, there are 
many other things appertaining to man whose pre- 

scriptive rights are quite as strong as that of the 

understanding itself. It is a result, for example, 
of the play of organism and environment that sugar 
is sweet and that aloes are bitter, that the smell of 
henbane differs from the perfume of a rose. Such 
facts of consciousness (for which, by the way, no 
adequate reason has ever yet been rendered) are 

quite as old'as the understanding itself; and many 
other things can boast an equally ancient origin. 
Mr. Spencer at one place refers to that most powerful 
of passions—the amatory passion—as one which, 
when it first occurs, is antecedent to all relative 
experience whatever; and we may pass its claim as 
being at least as ancient and as valid as that of the 
understanding itself. Then there are such things 
woven into the texture of man as the feeling of Awe, 
Reverence, Wonder—and not alone the sexual love 
just referred to, but the love of the beautiful, physical 
and moral, in Nature, Poetry, and Art, There is 
also that deep-set feeling which, since the earliest 
dawn of history, and probably for ages prior to all 
history, incorporated itself in the religions of the 
world. You who have escaped from these religions 
into the high-and-dry light of the understanding 
may deride them ; but in so doing you deride acci- 

dents of form merely, and fail to touch the immoy- 

able basis of the religious sentiment in the emo- 

tional nature of man. ‘To yield this sentiment rea- 
sonable satisfaction is the problem of problems at 
the present hour. And grotesque in relation to scien- 
tific culture as many of the religions of the world 
have been and are—dangerous, nay, destructive, to 
the dearest privileges of freemen as some of them 

undoubtedly have been, and would, if they could, be 

again—it will be wise to recognise them as the forms 

of a foree, mischievous, if permitted to intrude on the 

region of knowledge, over which it holds no command, 
but capable of being guided by liberal thought to 
noble issues in the region of emotion, which is its 
proper sphere. Itis vain to oppose this force with 
a view to its extirpation. What we should oppose, 

to the death if necessary, is every attempt to found 
upon this elemental bias of man’s nature a system 

which should exercise despotic sway over his ivtel- 
lect. I do not fear any such consummation, Science 
has already to some extent leavened the world, and it 
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will leaven it more and more. I should look upon 
the mild light of science breaking in upon the minds 
of the youth of Ireland, and strengthening gradually 
to the perfect day, as a surer check to any intellec- 
tualor spiritual tyranny which might threaten this 
island, than the laws of princes or the swords of 
emperors. Where is the cause of fear? We fought 
and won our battle even in the Middle Ages: why 
should we doubt the issue of a conflict now? The 
impregnable position of science may be described in 
a few words. All religious theories, schemes, 


and systems, which embrace notions of cos- 
mogony, or which otherwise seach into its 
domain, must, in so far as they do this, 


submit to the control of science, and relinquish 
all thought of controlling it. Acting otherwise 
proved disastrous in the past, and it is simply fatuous 
to-day. very system which would escape the fate 
of an organism too rigid to adjust itself to its envi- 
ronment must be plastic to the extent that the 
growth of knowledge demands, When this truth has 
been thoroughly taken. in, rigidity will be relaxed, 
exclusiyeness diminished, things now deemed essen- 
tial will be dropped, and elements now rejected will 
be assimilated. The lifting of the life is the essential 
point; and as long as dogmatism, fanaticism, and 
intolerance are kept out, various modes of leverage 
may be employed to raise life to a higher level. 
Science itself not unfrequently derives motive power 
from an ultra scientific source. Whewell speaks of 
enthusiasm of temper as a hindrance to science; 
but he means the enthusiasm of weak heads. There 
is a strong and resolute enthusiasm in which science 
finds an ally; and it is to the lowering of. this fire, 
rather than to ‘a diminution of intellectual. insight, 
that the lessening productiveness of men of science 
in their mature years is to be ascribed. ~ Mr.; Buckle 
sought to detach intellectual achievement from moral 
force. He gravely erred; for without moral force to 
whip it into action, the achievements of the intellect 
would be poor indeed. It has been said that 
science divorces itself from literature; the state- 
ment, like so many others, arises from lack 
of knowledge. A glance of the Jess’ technical 
writings of its leaders — of its Helmholtz, its 
Huxley, and its Du Bois-Raymond—would show 
what breadth of literary culture: they command. 
Where among modern writers can you find their 
superiors in clearness, and vigour of literary style? 
Science desires not isolation, but freely combines 
with every effort towards the bettering of man’s 
estate. Single-handed, and supported not by out- 
ward sympathy, but by inward force, it has built 
at least one great wing of the many-mansioned home 
which man in his totality demands. And if rough 
walls and protruding rafter-ends indicate that on one 
side the edifice is still incomplete, it is only by wise 
combination of the parts required with those already 
irrevocably built that we can hope for completeness, 
There is no necessary incongruity between what has 
been accomplished and what remains to be dono. 
The moral glow of Socrates, which we all feel by 
ignition, has in it nothing incompatible with the 
physics of Anaxagoras which he so much scorned, 
but which he would hardly scorn to-day. And here 
Iam reminded of one amongst us, hoary, but still 
strong, whose prophet-yoice some thirty years ago, far 
more than any other of this age, unlocked whatever of 
life and nobleness lay latent in its most gifted minds 
~—one fit to stand beside Socrates or the Maccabean 
Eleazar, and to dare and suffer all that they suffered 
and dared—fit, as he once said of Fichte, “to have 
been the teacher of the Stoa, and to have discoursed 
of Beauty and Virtue in the groves of Academe.” 


With a capacity to grasp physical principles which his | 


friend Goethe did not possess, and which even total 
lack of exercise has not been able to reduce to 
atrophy, it is the world’s loss that he, in the vigour 
of his years, did not open his mind and sympathies 
to science, and make its conclusions a portion of his 
message to mankind, Marvellously endowed as he 
was—equally equipped on the side of the heart and 
of the understanding—he might have done much 
towards teaching us how to reconcile the claims of 
both, and to enable them ‘in coming times to dwell 
gether in unity of spirit and in the bond of peace, 
And now the end is come, With more time, or 
greater strength and knowledge, what has been here 
said might have been better said, while worthy 
matters here omitted might have received fit expres- 
sion. But there would have been no material devia- 
tion from the views set forth, 
they are not the growth of a day; and as regards 
you, I thought you ought to know the environment 
Which, with or without your consent, is rapidly sur- 
rounding you, and in relation to which some ad- 
Justment on your part may be necessary. A hint of 
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Hamlet's, however, teaches us all how the troubles 
of common life may be ended; and it is perfectly 
possible for you and me to purchase intellectual 
peace at the price of intellectual death, The world 
is not without refuges of this description ; nor is it 
wanting in persons who seek their shelter and try 
to persuade others to do the same. I would 
exhort you to refuse such shelter and to scorn 
such base repose—to accept, if the choice be 
forced upon you, commotion before stagnation, the 
leap of the torrent before the stillness of the 
swamp. In the one there is at all events life and, 
therefore, hope ; in the other none. 
on debatable questions, and led you over dangerous 
ground—and this partly with the view of telling you, 
and through you the world, that as regards these 
questions science claims unrestricted right of search. 


tius and Bruno, of Darwin and Spencer, may be 
wrong. I concede the possibility, deeming it indeed 
certain that these views will undergo modification. 
But the point is, that, whether right or wrong, we 
claim the freedom to discuss them. The ground 
which they cover is scientific ground; and the right 
claimed is one made good through tribulation and 
anguish, inflicted and endured in darker times than 
ours, but resulting in the immortal victories which 
science has won for the human race. I would set forth 
equally the inexorable advance of man’s understand- 
ing in the path of knowledge, and the unquenchable 
claims of his emotional nature which the understand- 
ing can never satisfy. ‘The world embraces not only a 
Newton, but a Sakespeare—not only a Boyle, but a 
Raphael—not only a Kant, but a Beethoven—not only a 
Darwin, but‘a Carlyle.: Not in each of these, but in 
all, is human -nature-whole. They are not opposed, 
but supplementary—not mutually exclusive, but re- 
concilable. And if, still unsatisfied, the human mind, 


| with the yearning of a pilgrim for his distant home, 


will turn to the mystery from which it has emerged, 
seeking so to fashion it as to give unity to thought and 
faith, so long as this is done, not only without into- 
lerance or bigotry of any kind, but with the enligh- 
tened recognition that ultimate fixity of ‘conception 
is here unattainable, and that .each succeeding age 
must be held free to fashion the mystery in accord- 
ance with its own needs—then, in opposition to all 
the restrictions of Materialism, I would affirm this to 
be a field for'the noblest exercise’ of what, in contrast 
with the knowing faculties, may be called the creative 
faculties of man, Here, however, I must quit a 
theme too great for me to handle, but which will be 
handled by the loftiest minds ages after you and I, 
like streaks of morning cloud, shall have melted into 
the infinite azure of the past. 

Theaddress of the learned Professor, whieh was 
listened to throughout with marked attention, was 
warmly cheered at its close by the numerous and dis- 
tinguished assembly, ad 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S ADDRESS, 
THE Guardian says :— We do not intend to 
“accept from Dr. TynpDALL a new definition of 
“ Religion, or to fall back at his bidding into 
“the condition of the Athenians, and inscribe 
“our Churches with the legend, To the un- 
“known Gop.” And yet surely this doctrine 
of Herpert Spenonr, endorsed by Tynpan 
—that the Great Entity which produces our 
states of consciousness is unknown and un- 
knowable—is no new or irreligious doctrine. 
Has it not been the confession of deepest and 
devoutest minds in all times, that Gon is “ too 
“high for us, we cannot attain unto him?” 
“Cans'tthou bysearching find out Gop? Cans’t 
“thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It 
“is high as heaven, what cans’t thon do? deeper 
“than hell, what cans’t thou know?” “Cogno- 
“scendo ignoratur, et ignorando cognoscitur.” 
“Tn knowing Him He is unknown, and in not 


As regards myself, | 


“knowing Him He is known,” said St, Av- 
‘GUSTIN. “Tt is,” says Marrinnav, “the es- 
“sence and beginning of religion to feel that 
all our belief and speech respecting Gop is 
“untrue, yet infinitely truer than any non- 
“belief and silence.” 
relativity to which TynDALL refers—set forth 
by Sir Witt1am Hamtron—is nothing new. 
It has been acknowledged downwards from 
Proragoras, who said that “man ig the mea- 
“sure of all things.” Matter,” says Anis- 
TOTLE, “is incognisable absolutely in itself.” 
“ From both, knowledge is brought forth, from 
“that which knows and that which is known,” 


again says Aucustine. ‘The information o 


T have touched ! 


It is not to the point to say that the views of Lucre-, 


Surely this doctrine of 
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“the sense is always proportionate to man,| 
“not to the Universe,” said Bacon. “ What 
“ the substance of anything is we de not know 
“at all,” said Sir Issac Newron. Surely it 
must be obvious to any one who reflects for a 
moment that as in looking at an object 
through a coloured lens we see the object 
with the colour and shape which the lens 
gives it, so in looking mentally at the Great 


Entity in any phenomenon in which He} 


manifests himself to us, we are seeing not the 
Great Entity as He is in Himself, but ay the 
coloured lens of our consciousness presents him 
tous. The Great Entity is then unknown and 
unknowable in its, or rather, His essence. But 
He is still known and knowable in this, that 
it is his property and habit to present Himself 
to our consciousness under certain constant 
forms. And what we want to know about 
Gop is really not that which is unknown and 


we know enough of 
But deeper down in our 
consciousness. He appears to our interpret- 
ing thought as intelligent, loving, and exer- 
cising will. No one can doubt that He is 
something infinitely greater and higher than. 
| we conceive when we think of Him as intelli- 
gent, loving, and exercising will—but He is 
all this to our minds just as He | 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees 
to our senses. We have every ground for 
trusting that our minds will retain the same 
general laws, and that, therefore, He will ap- 
pear to us as intelligence, love, and will, not 


only in this life but in a life to come, And 
this is all that we can claim ; for to get behind. 
the intelligence, love, and will, and know what 
are the grander and more awful realities which 
these represent, could be possible to us only| 
by our transcending all the limits and condi. 
tions of finite beings, and becoming the Abso-| 
lute and Infinite Entity Himself, We may. 
be content to think that we share this law cf 


|| relativity even with the very angels in heaven. 


Surely they, not more than ourselves, can 
transcend their natures, or know more of 
the unknown and unknowable depth of Gon’s 
Being, than these natures can apprehend and. 
present. 

To return to the thought in my first num- 
ber that the spiritualised materialism of such 
as TYNDALL only destroyed the old conception 
of an Artificer Gop to leave us with a better 
conception, that of the Indwelling Gop :—Tt 
may be noticed that the very anger which 
some feel towards this materialism arises from 
the fact that it forbids them to use any 
longer familiar images of Gop by which they 
could present Him in the old conception to 
their minds. Without these they feel as if 
Gop had vanished from them, they can grasp 
him in thought no Jonger. It is the daty, then, 
of teachers who would familiarise people with 
the newer and grander conception to seck out 
images which will help them. The most ob- 
vious image is that of the body. “In whatever 
“sense, then,” says Martineau, “and on what- 
“ever grounds, we affirm the tenancy of our 
“own frame by the soul that governs it, must 
“we fill the Universe with the everlasting 
“spirit of whose thought it is the develop- 
“ment.” If we think of an automaton and 
place beside it the artificer who has cons 
structed it, set it going, and now watches it 
perform, we have an image of the universe as 
a machine and its Gop as an Artificer. If we 
think of a living breathing human body per.’ 
vaded and animated by an invisible bat think- 
ing feeling mind, exercising will, we have an 
image of the universe as a body or garment, 
and its Gop an Indwelline Snimt. Vat thie 
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THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER ON 
SCIENCE AND THE GOSPEL. 
On Sunday last the Bishop of Manchester 
preached a remarkable sermon at St. Georges in 
the East, of which the following is an outline :— 


Bishop Fraser preached from the Epistle for the 
day, his text consisting of 1 St. John iii, 16-19. His 
lordship commenced with some critical remarks upon 
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field, cast down the hearts of those who would fain 
do something—not only prate about what should be 
done, but help to do it—in the department of philan- 
'thropic love. They leave open to us, it is true, the 
region of the emotions for religion to weave within 
its pretty fanciful tissues; but why should they leave 
us these? Free range, it seems to me, may be given 
to the lusts and appetites, for are they not natural ? 
and why curb nature? if there is no God to whom 
we are responsible, no hereafter to which the prin- 
ciple of continuity as regards the individual will apply. 
The whole brute life which St. Paul says groans al. 
ready in sufficient travail-pangs dumbly waiting for a 
redemption is handed over remorselessly to the vivi- 
sectionist for the purposes of physiological experi- 
ment, to be repeated, and repeated over again, as 
often as it may please the scientific lecturer to rede- 
monstrate the already demonstrated for the satisfac- 
tion of his “ wide-eyed" students. And who will 
centinue to care for those on whom social arrange- 
ments, or, as they are called, social necessities, press 
so hard, except as interesting subjects for sanitary 
experiments, if the motives of that more than hu- 
man love to which the Son of God gave expression 
in his life and in his death are finally and effec- 
tively withdrawn? If we are only machines, wound 
up by putting “food into the mouth” (as in a cer- 
tain sense, and within certain limits, undoubtedly we 
are, for the mechanism would stop if food cease 
to be supplied), it cannot surely be much matter 
to the inexorable universe whether we go forth for 
the whole or only half or only a quarter of our nor- 
mal day. The material particles that constitute us 
will pass into other combinations; and as for con- 
sciousness, that, as Von Hartmann tells us, is the 
great mistake of the universe, And if you plead “we 
must live,” perhaps you may be met by the answer 
of the French cynic—“ Sirs, I do not altogether see 
the necessity.” 


T do not feel sure what are the‘ two civilisations ” 
which Professor Clifford hagin his mind as having 
been destroyed by Christianity—whether the Greek 
civilisation of Corinth, or Antioch, or Ephesus, as it 
existed in the days of Paul; or the Roman civilisa- 
tion depicted in the pages of Tacitus and Suetonius, 
of which, ere it had reached its lowest point, a 
thoughtful contemporary writer said—‘* We have gone 
so far that we can endure neither our own yices nor 
their remedies ;” or the Mohammetan civilisation of 
Spain, Whether they were worth preserving—though 
Tadmit Spain did not gain much by the change 
which introduced the Inquisition as well as the 
Church—I am not careful to answer now, but I do 
put the question fearlessly whether a wider and fuller 
and deeper appreciation of the true groynd-verities 
of Christianity is not the one thing needed to redress 
the inequalities and remedy the evils of the civilisa- 
tion of today. Let us see what it is doing and has 
done. Look at the contrast between the east and 
west of London, You may have read—and those 
who have not will do well to read it—the story of the 
experience of a Bishop’s son, connected with one of 
our noblest families, who came down and took lodg- 
ings in the east of London in order that he might 
observe the phenomena of its life. And I am told 
that officers of the Guards and delicate women, nobly 
born, venture also to this far east to see if they can- 
not do something to soften and civilise the lives of 
those whose lotis cast here, each endeavouring in divers 
ways to seek and to save the lost and the straying and 
the fallen, And what is the root-idea of all this effort 
but love, and the feeling of Christian brotherhood, 
and the realisation of personal responaibility ? 
But, secondly, look at the present quarrels between 
capital and labour, Even political economy is com- 
pelled to treat men and women as intelligent beings, 
having wills and desires, as something more than 
automatic machines with the power of locomotion; 
and even laws of supply and demand, of scarcity and 
redundancy of labour—which I submit to be the ul- 
timate philosophy of the case—work with lesa fric- 
tion when the pivots of the machine are oiled with 
equity, consideration, and even, I will venture to say, 
weak as the word may sound, with compassion. 

I readily admit further that Christianity has often 
been presented to the world in ungracious and un- 
lovely forms—-not seldom even in caricature—and 
those who do not conceal their hatred of her have 
not been slow to take advantage of their opportunity. 
Phis is Professor Clifford's Christianity: “ One form 
of this traditional conception is set forth by the 
popular and received theology of Christian commu- 
nities, According to this the condition of the de- 
}parted depends ultimately on the will of a Being who 
a long while ago cursed all mankind because one 
woman disobeyed Him, The curse was no mere 
symbol of displeasure, but a fixed resolve to keep his 


the two words ‘ of God” are not to be found in the 
readings of the best manuscripts, or in the versions 
of Tyndal and Cranmer, and thus that the words 
would read, Herein know we love because he (that 
is, Jesus, of whom he was speaking throuzhout the 
Epistle) laid down his life for us." The teaching of 
the text, then, is,{that the highest conceivable ex- 
pression of love is to be seen in the act by which 
Christ laid down his life for us, and this is almost 
identical with the lesson which St. Paul teaches in 
the 5th chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, when 
he says—‘“ For scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die; yet peradventure for a good man some would 
even dara to die. But God commended His love 
towards us in that when we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us.” In this Epistle many purposes or 
reasons are offered for the manifestation of the Son 
of God. In the fifth verse we are told that he was 
manifested “to take away our sin;” in the eighth, 
that he might ‘ destroy,” or, as Wickliff puts it, ‘to 
undo,” and Tyndal, “to unloose the works of 
the devil.” Again, it is said that he was 
manifested that he might make us the sons 
of God, and in the text, that we might know 
the essential character of the highest form of Jove. 
A man who knows this has passed from the life of 
selfishness to thelife of the love of God. In this 
declaration, it will be observed, there are no theories 
of the Atonement; no philosophical or theological 
explanation is afforded of the great transaction on 
Calvary. It is treated and appealed to as a fact. 
The writer speaks of it as one who knows of his own 
experience— that which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you "—and he proclaims to us with 
singular emphasis several great things that we ought 
to know; that we are the sons of a Father Who 
loves us; that there is a higher destiny than this 
present life in store for us; that of this future we 
have an earnest in that foretaste of the life eternal 
which is granted to us here; and that the truest 
token of this life is the exhibition of love, of self- 
sacrificing love to mankind. 


This in older days—I do not say better days——was 
called a Gospel; to-day it is derided as a supersti- 
tion not only puerile, but mischievous. A living 
writer, whose intellectual power I would, continued 
the Bishop, be the last to question, thus speaks of 
it to two authors who have just put forth an essay 
on the Unseen Universe, in which an attempt, the 
success of which it is for others to estimate, is made 
to show that even the theological principles of Chris- 
tianity and its array of miracles are not inconsistent 
with the leading scientific principles, the principle of 
continuity, of the conservation of energy, and the 
origin of life on which the science of to-day bases 
its claims. “These sickly dreams of hysterical 
women and half-starved men,” says Professor Clife 
ford, in the Fortnightly Review, “ what have they 
to do with the sturdy strength of a wide-eyed hero 
who fears no foe with pen and club? ‘That which 
you keep in your hearts, my brothers, is the slender 
remnant of a system which has made its red mark 
on history, and still lives to threaten mankind. The 
grotesque forms of its intellectual belief have sur. 
vived the discredit of its moral teaching. Of this, 
what the kings would hear with the nations have cut 
down; and what the nations left the right heart of 
™man by man revolts against day by day. You have 
stretched oyt your hands,” he says to the two au- 
thors, “to save the dregs of the sifted sediment of 4 
Tesiduum. Take heed lest you have given soil and 
shelter to the seed of that awful plague which has 
destroyed two civilisations, and but barely failed to| 
slay such promise of good as is now struggling to 
live among men.” The “sifted sediment of a re- 
siduum,” continued the Bishop, which our authors 
have tried to gaye, is the belief in a personal God 
and in the immortality of man; when these last 
“dregs ” of a baleful system shall have been cleared 
away, then free development will be given to the 
promise of good which, tainted by Christian faith 
and hope, can now only with difficulty be sustained 
in life at all, 

Ob! how these terrible utterances of men of 
Science, to whom we owe so much in their own proper 
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victims alive for ever, writhing in horrible tortures) 
in a place which His divine foreknowledge had pre- 
pared beforehand. In consideration, however, of the 
death of His Son, effected by unknowing agents, he 
consented to feed with the sweets of his favour such 
poor wretches ag should betray their brethren, and 
speak sufficiently soft words to the destroyer of their 
kindred, For the rest, the old curse survives in its 
power ; condemning them to everlasting torment for 
a manifestation of his glory.” So far the caricature, 
for which, continued his lordship, I admit there is 
some justification in the language of certain theolo- 
gical schools. Y¥et,even John Stuart Mill felt the 
earth to be under a curse, a relentless natural Bys- 
tem, which prevented his thinking of God otherwise 
than ag a Being limited in power or deficient in 
benevolence, And the great consoling and sustain. 
ing truth of the Gospel is that there is a redemption 
from this curse—Christ hath redeemed us not only 
from the curse of the one law which Paul had in his 
mind, but of all law, and that whatever tokens of 
God’s severity there are in the world, there are more 
and larger tokens of His love; that where sin 
abounded grace doth much-more abound. 


I do not know how many of my hearers may have 
read a famous book styled  Eece Homo,” which ap- 
peared some ten years ago, In it the characteristic 
feature of the Divine life lived one thousand eight 
hundred years ago among the villages and towns of 
Galilee and Juda was pronounced to be the * enthu- 
siasm of humanity,” the love of our race, and of the 
individuals of our race, of our “neighbour” in the 
simple phrase of Christ himself, pushed to the 
highest point, and burning in the soul with the ut- 
most intensity. It is this love, this enthusiasm, 
which the disciple, who may have drunk it into his 
moral system when lying on his Master's bosom, and 
who wrote this Catholic Epistle, set before us as 
one of the great cardinal principles of Christianity. 
Righteousness, purity, love, these are the great fruits 
of the faith which believes and overcomes. There 
are antichrists, but they will have no power against 
his little children, because they are strong, and his 
word abideth in them. There are many false pro- 
phets gone out into the world, but their eyes saw 
clear—they had an anointing from the Holy One, 
whereby they could discern the spirits that were of 
God. There were philosophies confounding the 
colours, blurring the distinctions of good and evil, 
but they had an instinct within which separated the 
good from the evil, and told them that “be that 
committeth sin is of the devil,” and that he that 
doeth righteousness alone is righteous even as He is 
righteous. Righteousness, Purity, Love, John’s 
three, identical in fact though not in phrase with. 
Paul’s three, Faith, Hope, and Charity, for charity 
and love are the same even in word as the Apostles 
spoke it, and purity is the fruit of hope, and right- 
eousness is the only proof of a really regenerating 
and saving’ faith. And this seems to me to be a 
gospel for East London and West London, for “ widee 
eyed ” students and horny-handed artisans, for gentle 
people and costermongers, for priests and people,— 
as Paul puts it, for Jew and Turk, barbarian and 
Scythian, bond and free, for there is no difference, I 
do not believe in the Gospel of Christ being a sys- 
tem of magical arts, such as the sons of Scseva at- 
tempted to practice at Ephesus, It may be expanded, 
as everything made up of a vast number of related 
truths may be expanded, into 8 philosophical system, 
which you may call the * Queen of the Sciences,’’ as 
dealing with the highest subject which can occupy 
the mind, but its power over the conscience and affec- 
tions of men does not dwell there. It is in its 
simpler forms as it can be taught to babes that it is 
most effective ; as a rule of life, bidding us be pure 
and unselfish and kindly affectioned; as a high ideal 
stimulating us to forget the things that are behind, 
and reach forward to the things that are before; as 
an indwelling power, enlightening us when we seo 
but dimly; enabling and capacitating us where we 
are feeble or incompetent; purifying us when appe- 
tite or passion are in danger of blunting the finer 
perceptions of the heart, the nobler purposes of the 
soul; laying the foundation of an ampler and higher 
life, first for the individual and then for the society 
and the race, It was thus that the “* Word of life” 
presented itself to the mind of the Apostle John, and 
it is thus that I have tried to present it to you to-day, 
If it had free course, if all who preached it prac- 
tised it; if there were less cant, hypocrisy, and in- 
eopsistency in the world; if men with low selfish 
motives were at once detected ; if its opponents would 
condescend to debate the question with becoming 
seriousness, and its advocates cease to advance argu- 
ments in its defence which cannot be sustained; if 
the failure of other systems to explain the pheno- 
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humanity, and, still more, to relieve its ad- 
ee and pp were more fairly estimated 
and more fully known, perhaps it would get to be 
thought that Christianity had not yet said its last 
word. The Bishop finally drew a graphic picture of 
what might be accomplished if society were really 
virtuous—a picture suggested by the great author 
of the Analogy, and bade his hearers take courage 
from the spectacle which is even now presented of 
noble souls, pure and brave, working and witness- 


ing for Christ’s sake. 


THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S ON PASCAL’S 
“ PENSEES.” 


The second of the lectures on “ Companions for 
the Devout Life,” at St. James's, Piccadilly, was de- 
livered on Sunday afternoon by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, whose subject was Pascal’s “ Pensees.” Tak- 
ing as his text the first verse of the “ De Profundis,” 
Psalm exxx., the Dean spoke of the Psalms, with 
their records of the purest and loftiest joy and of the 
most bitter anguish, as the patterns of that mass of 
literature embodying the experience of the spiritual 
life which has grown up during the Christian cen- 
turies, and among which may be classed the 
“ Thoughts ” of Blaise Pascal. The book consisted 
of fragments found among his papers after death, 
mainly relating to a projected apology for religion, 
and in their present forms variously arranged accord. 
ing to the taste of different editors. Passing over 
the interesting literary history of the volume, and its 
apologetic value as an argument in defence of 
Christianity, and merely alluding briefly to its ex- 
quisite purity of style, unequalled in any other work 
since the great Greek masterpieces, the Dean pro- 
ceeded to speak of the “ Thoughts” as a ‘Companion 

“for the Devout Life,” an office which, he said, it was 
“nohe the léss fitted to discharge because it made no 
formal or direct pretension to fulfil it. Nothing was 
further from Pascal’s mind than toenter on such a 
task; nothing would have shocked him more than the 
notion of painting himself, though, in spiteof himself, he 
‘has done so, And if character is elevated and refined, 
and loyalty to the Unseen strengthened by tracing 
how one of the keenest of human minds pierced 
into the truth of things and how one of the noblest 
of human sonls thirsted after holiness, then these 
remains may profitably be applied to devotional uses, 
They belong to the last years of Pascal’s short life 
—to years of sickness and ultimate decay. They are 
the words of a suffering and dying man, to whom 
truth and reality, always precious, had become su- 
preme, whose eye had grown preternaturally clear in 
discerning the greatness of man’s destiny and hope, 
and who had ceased to live for anything but God. 
Pascal's religion was the religion of a converted man; 
of a man, that is to say, who at a definite time of his 
life felt himself touched and overcome by the great- 
ness and the reasonableness of things unseen, and 
had turned to God,not from vice, but from the bond- 
age of the interests of time, from the fascinations 
of a merely intellectual life, from the frivolity which 
forgets the other world in this. His eyes had been 
opened, and he had been brought. into ‘‘ the deeps,” 
and he wrote “ out of the deeps.’ Alluding to the 
chief characteristics of the book the Dean described 
it as a stern one—stern with the severity of the 
awful vision of truth which had filled the writer's 
mind, and before which he had trembled, and in it he 
showed to the full that passion for simple, unaffected 
solid reality, which was the characteristic of the early 
days of Port Royal, of that mighty but short lived 
school, the greatest religious birth of the French 
Chureh, before whose singleness of mind and tho- 
roughness of purpose even the majesty of Bossuet, 
the grace of Fenelon, the tenderness of St, Francois 
de Sales, and the erudition of Benedictine, fall into 
a second place, After presenting an elaborate and 
masterly analysis of the work, and of its leading 
thoughts, and showing how completely Pascal’s 
recognition of Christianity enabled him to find a 
clue to the mystery of life, the contradictions and 
difficulties which met him at every turn, and a 
"satisfaction for all his doubts, the Dean in conclu- 
-sidn pointed out several special reasons which make 
such a book a fitting “Companion for the Devout 
Life.” And first, he argued that it is calculated to 
deepen the grounds of devotion by elevating the 
level of religious thought and enlarging its horizon. 
Devotion to be kept pure, needing ideas as well as 
feelings, it needs to be preserved from the dangers 
of becoming formal and uninterested, of falling into 


a sleepy routine, and of becoming artificial, fanciful, 


petty, of wasting itself in the unchastened flow of 
feeling and words, and of sinking into effeminacy and 


into the subtleties and delicate affectations of senti- 
In the face of these dangers 


ment and language, 
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ligion than Pascal's clear, downright seriousness, 
and the startling boldness with which he faces the 
real facts of life and religion. But, secondly, the 
lecturer set forth the book as valuable above all 
in days like ours, when, if ever, men need bracing 


because in the civilisation which affects us all, and 


which in so many of its results is in striking con- Indwelling Spirit of the Universe, the invisible 

becoming visible, ‘ 
nature offer themselves as symb 

bols, an 

ae expressions of / in sat 
which seemed only prett i i 
Y mystical fancies 
smoothness and order, and ran the risk of losing before, become full’ of the nds, meaning 
their bearings amid the intoxication of new know- from those grand words of the Hebrew poets : 


trast with the ultimate certainties of life as well as 
with the spirit of religion, there is so much that calls 
forth admiration, so much that is good. But there 
is also in it much that weakens and spoils, and 
blinds men so that they sweep along in constant 


ledge and the consciousness of new powers. Hence 
Pascal’s “ Thoughts” are useful to remind men that 
neither life nor religion is the easy and soft thing 
they sometimes take it to be, and the tonic of his 


stern truths and of his austere and masculine plain- To those of Wordswortu— 
ness of speech are valuable. Lastly, the Dean adyo- 


cated the use of Pascal’s book as presenting the 
truest and best method of seeking religious light, 
the acquisition of which is, as he implies in every 
line, absolutely and from the very nature of the case 
dependent on moral purity and faithfulness. 
[es SS ee 

is still but a very imperfect image, because 
most persons will still think of the body as 
separate from the spirit. They will probably 
think of the life and spirit as pervading thi 


visible becoming visible—that which is visibl 
still. 


“ By the breath of Gop the heavens wet 


“ He sendeth fort 
The figu 


“the face of the waters.’’ 
“his breath they are created.” 


cause it meets no resistance, “Here 
and there in the space, where the atoms of the 
the Dean said he could imagine nothing better Planetary orbs oppose themselves, at the meet- 
adapted to rebuke and correct all the shows of re- ing points, the light flashes into visibility. So 

Gop’s force or action is light filling the uni- 
verse, invisible through illimitable spaces, but 
becoming visible as matter, where it meets 
the resistance which another 


and sobering lessons, and need them all the more Presents. 


And of Tuxnyson :-— 


remaining a portion of the same substanc. so-called Materialism ma al , 
Perhaps the old Hebrew figure of th seenjwhither he was uuiaee ae ae 
Breath of Gop—Spirit of Gop—may help us not gure that when he haa conducted us to the |; 
Cosmica Rev Frer, | 

“made.” “The breath of Gop moved upo| would be prepared to 
or admit our still deeper interpretati | 
| ons, or the}, 
presentation of that Life to de as simple foros, 
? 


ae ae 


ut passeson, He 


portion of itself 


But, indeed, when we think of Gop as the 


thine hand on me, 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mina of man 
A motion and a spirit that impels ; 


All thinking things, all objects of Ml 
And rolls through all things, nOUShts 


The sun, the moon, the stars, 
and the plains, 


Are not these, O Soul isi i 
vet 5 “a » the vision of Him who 


the seas, the hills, } 


atoms of the body as light might pervade :And with guch aids to imagination and emo-|- 
erystal or odour might pervade the air of :tion it seems to me that this conception fp 
room, butin the Universe we must not think o Gop as the Indwelling Spirit is fitted to 1 : 
matter as separate from Gop, butas the mani up in us devotion, mu 
festation of Him—the outcome of His activity tial, and fervent as an th 

¢ otlvl at h 
And here we want an image of something in through other Bea oad, and in ml, ey l 


> 


: 
) 


at least, as deep, reveren- 


We do not think that Dr. Tynpaxu with his |} 


We are 


ife in and below all matter, che |; 


go with us any further}; © 


is very suggestive ; as we pass along the road 424 as intelligence, love, and will, We thank him |! 


in winter through the clear frosty air, w 
and still invisible at the point where it issue 


into the colder atmosphere. 


for his guidance as far as he i 
notice that our breath, usually invisibld for bringing us right ede wa 
the other side into a 
from the mouth, becomes visible as it proceed| * World of spirit, by 
So matter ma: S0mething very different from that dead brute |e 


i 


through materialism to 
world which we may call 
showing that matter is 


be said to be the breath of Gop becomin; thing which it is usually considered, that it ig B= 


visible to us. Only He the breather is in al the garment of the 
i Or, again, we ascend some loft; Life. 
mountain on a calm summer’s eve, and w 8teat Cosmical Life 
have the same image on a larger scale. Th !4g that life acting 
west wind is gently breathing its invisibl i of matter. 

1s utterances at this stage of his h f 
It ca: been clearer and fuller, ee 
proceed only by creeping up the slope. J Peaks with the reticence befitti rc 
reaches the mountain’s brow, and then come ° Science, and leaves it ris aed 
in contact with a stratum of colder air, and ¢ Wor; as he expresses it, 


space alike, 


breath over sea and land. It comes to th 
mountain hase, and is obstructed, 


great Power or Cosmical '¥ 


We thank him for conducting us to the 
and preparing us for gee- : 

henceforth through each at 

We could have wished that to 


Perhaps, however, he 
1e 


to others to do the lr 
of turning “ to the sd 


the meeting place becomes visible. Molecule. ™ystery from which man has emerced seek. | 
ou 


existing before as air now combine and b Rectal L to fashion 
ought and faith.” 


sun paints up with silver, gold, and purpl 

The breath of the west wind, invisible throudu 
many a league, and meeting another breath 
equally invisible, has become visible. So if we 
meditate on the theories of Boscovicu, Primst- 
LEY, and FARADAY, we may learn to conceive 
of matter as the breath of Gop invisible across 
the immeasurable depths of Sspace—meeting 
in certain points his breath from other quar- 
ters—also in itself invisible, and at the meet- 
ing-place becoming visible, and also tangible, 
Or, again, Gop is compared in the New Testa- 
ment to “light in whom there is no darkness 
“at all.” The figure is also suggestive to the 
imagination. If we go out at night, when the 
sun is set, and the twilight has faded, and look 


come particles of a cloud which the 7 


that we are looking into immensity, and that 
at the height of a few hundred miles above 


our head the light from the sun is filling all} 


the Space, an ocean of radiance whose waves 
are surging on in endless tides. Yes, there it 
is, and yet it is invisible to us—invisible be- 


up to the sky, the thought may come upon us| 


it as to give unity to | 
PY B,-P; 
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meeting ON Weanesuay, ~.. ~—_--_- a g, 
were principally engaged with an adjourned debate 
respecting a recommendation of the Works Commit- 
tee to provide additional school accommodation for 
Marylebone. The result was the postponement of 
the proposed works for six months. Mr. Macgregor 
gave notice that he will move a memorial to the 
Home Secretary, praying for an investigation into 
the circumstances of the summons against Mr. His- 
cock, an industrial school officer of the Board, and 
the decision of the magistrate at the Thames Police- 
court. At the adjourned meeting on Thursday, the 
motion of Mr. Macgregor respecting the case of Mr. 
Hiscock was brought forward as a matter of urgency, 
and the Industrial Schools Committee received in- 
structions to prepare a memorial to the Home Secre- 
tary, praying for inquiry into the circumstances which 
led to the decision of the magistrate. The sitting was 
mainly occupied with an adjourned. discussion on 
the Rev. E. Daniel’s motion respectlng infant schools, 
which ended in a reference to the School Manage- 
ment Committee; 


a y's. 
April 5, 1879 
occur apart from bodily organism within the 
i range of our experience. But surely it is to 
“beg the whole question again to confound 
‘that experience with the realm of the pos- 
‘sible. And though existence precedes con- 
‘sciousness, this is no argument whatever 
against the doctrine of the immateriality of 
the soul, so long as the soul is regarded as 
the creative and regulative as well as the 
“conscious principle. 

We know this question is hedged in by 
| great difficulties ; but to our thinking it is 
"as necessary to predicate the existence of the 
‘soul to account for the phenomena of life 
| and mind as it is to accept the hypothesis of 
an ethereal ocean in which the worlds are 
i plunged, and through which light and gravi- 
-tatiou are manifested. And this entity once 
accepted, it seems to us the arguments in 
favour of its continued existence are of a 
fourfold kind. We are surely justified in 
“saying that the soul or true man is a being 
_ who sleeps not, rests not, decays not, and 
- therefore dies not; for it is unscientific to 
_ regard a spiritual force or entity as destruc- 
' tible when it appears neither to rest nor de- 
cay, and when the elements it moulds and 
' governs are indestructible. Then there are 
“Intellectual, moral, and emotional grounds 
for believing that death is not the end of 
man. And, above all, there is what is gene- 
rally considered a fact of consciousness in 
‘support of the “immortal hope” of a life 
beyond the ‘present. Earth has many sha- 
dows ; and it is only when we believe we 
shall discover their substance in eternity 
that we can walk through them with un- 
faltering steps, and serene trustfulness of 
_ heart. iia 


aan 


ASSUMPTIONS OF NEGATION. 

Professor Huxley’s “ Hume,” and the English 
version of Haeckel’s “ Evolution of Man,” both of 
which have recently appeared, illustrate the ten- 
deney, and, we might say, the love of negation 
that is characteristic of much modern philosophy. 
Heeckel treats as ridiculous the mental search of 
most men for any other than mechanical causes, 
and Huxley expresses complete satisfaction with 
a line of argument that ends in a denial of 
human immortality, and a probability that 
Atheism is, on the whole, more probable than 
Theism. A great deal that Haeckel relates con- 
cerns facts that are well established, and fair in- 
ferences therefrom ; and few persons studying 
the theory of evolution under his guidance, or 
that of Darwin or Huxley, can reasonably doubt 
its being true. But if evolution be granted as 
the great law of the Universe in building up the 
complex from the simple, it would still leave a 
great deal that belongs to physical science quite 
untold. Not only individual organisms, but 
worlds and systems seem subject to dissolution 
as well as evolution; and nature, as Humbcldt 
said, is ever manifesting itself in new forms. To 
fit the negative theory, which excludes an ulti- 
mate intelligence, all these movements and 
changes must be of a sort that no reasonable and 
reasoning cause would have arranged, 'They must 
all be regarded as either unreasonable, or lying 
outside reason, and not affected by it. To assume, 
as this theory does, that the whole frame of 
things indicates the absence of an intelligent 
cause, and denies final purpose, is surely to make 
a jump from what is known to a conclusion not 

connected with it by any train of fact or logic. 
Husxley is far more prudent than Haeckel, but 
he affirms that “our sole means of knowing any- 
thing is the reasoning faculty which God has 
given us, and that reasoning faculty not only 
denies us any conception of a future state, but 
- fails to furnish a single valid argument in favour 
of the belief that the mind will endure after the 
dissolution of the body.” If “knowing” is re- 
stricted to meaning what we become sure of by 
reasoning from impressions and sensations, the 
first part of this passage may be accepted; but is 
it true that the reasoning faculty has led to the 
formation of no conceptions of a future state ? 
Is not the contrary more correct, and have not 
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the conceptions of a future life in all ages been 
formed by reasoning from what this life is to 
what another life might be? Imagination has, 
no doubt, played its part in the process, but 
reason has certainly had its share in the work. 

It is difficult to see why Professor Huxley 
speaksof reason as “given us by God,” because that 
is an assumption which Agnosticism—Know- 
nothingism—cannot warrant, and it is not con- 
sistent with other parts of this treatise on 
Hume. Ifa non-theistic theory of the universe 
be admitted, reason could have nothing to say 
in favour of personal immortality. It would 
recognise the probability of mind force being 
one form or manifestation of indestructible force, 
and perhaps think it capable of transmutation 
into heat or gravitation. Professor Huxley 
says, “if the mother’s agonised prayer that 
her child should live has not prevented him 
from dying; experience certainly affords no 
presumption that the strong desire to be alive 
after death, which we call the aspiration after 
immortality, is more likely to be gratified.” 
The desire for immortality, and the belief that 
it will be gratified, which have existed amongst 
civilised men from six thousand years ago in 
ancient Egypt to the present time, is surely 
something different from a wish that could not 
be fulfilled without an interruption of the order 
of Nature. According to a mechanical theory of 
the universe, such as Haeckel teaches, the two 
wishes would be of the same sort, but if at the 
root of all existence there is an Intelligent First 
Cause, the failure of the one hope would afford 
no reason for supposing the other must fail too. 

Hume lays down that, “’tis an established 
axiom, both in natural and moral philosophy, 
that as an object which exists for any time ia 
perfection without producing another is not its 
sole cause, but is assisted by some other prin- 
ciple which pushes it from its state of inactivity, 
and makes it exert that energy of which it was 
secretly possessed.” To this Huxley adds, 
“Now, the First Cause is assumed to have 
existed from all eternity, up to the moment in 
which the universe came into existence. Hence 
it cannot be the sole cause of the universe ; in 
fact, it was no cause at all until it was assisted 
by some other principle ; consequently the so 
called ‘First Cause, so far as it produces the 
universe, is in reality an effect of that other 
principle.” 

It is surprising that this should be thought to 
be an argument against the existence of a First 
Cause when it is obvious that it only opposes the 
notion of a First Cause existing for a long period 
and causing nothing. It is not easy to see ex- 
actly what meaning to assign to the “full pro- 
portion” of an intelligent First Cause—that be- 
ing the sort of cause which is really in discussion. | 
Professor Huxley says, “Suppose y to be the 
imagined First Cause and z to be its effect. Let 
the letters of the alphabet, a, 0, c,d, ¢, f, g, in 
their order, represent the successive moments of 
time, the letter g represent the particular mo- 
ment at which the effect z makes its first appear- 
ance. It follows that the cause ¥ could not have 
existed in its full perfection during the time, a-e, 
for, if it had, then the effect z would have come 
into existence during that time, which by the 
hypothesis it did not do. The cause y, therefore, 
must have come into existence at e, and if every- 
thing that comes into existence has a cause, Y 
must have had a cause operating at ¢; xa 
cause, W operating at d; and so on ad infinitum.” 


In this explanation there lies the gratuitous 
and improbable assumption that no First Cause 
could act in succession, or by Evolution, but 
must at once and instantly, the very moment it 
became and was a cause, exert all its potentiality. 
A purely mechanical cause—say a weight at the 
end of a scale beam, exerts all its power the mo- 
ment it is put there, unless some other cause 
hinders it; but what analogy is there between 
this and a supposed intelligent First Cause ? 
Huxley considers that Butler completely demo- 
lished the @ prior? scepticism of the free-thinkers 
of the eighteenth century by showing that nature 
was as inconsistent with justice and mercy, the 
attributes ascribed to Deity, as orthodox theology 
was. Whatever defects there may have been in 
the free-thinker’s logic, no evidence of cruelty or 
harshness in Nature could make the cruelty of 
Orthodoxy either reasonable or justifiable, or 
probable. A calamity like that which has just 
destroyed a city in Hungary, or the miseries in- 
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provision of a place of eternal torment for the 
majority of the humanrace. The laws of mov-~ 
ing water produce myriads of useful results, but 
ro one has ever imagined a benevolent em- 
ployment of hell-fire as forming any portion of 
that scheme of damnation in which Orthodoxy 
delights. 

_ Huxley says, “Bishop Butler’s argument that, 
isasmuch as the visitation of our acts by rewards 
and punishments takes place in this life, rewards 
and punishments must be consistent with the 
attributes of the Deity and therefore may go on 
as long as the mind endures, is unanswerable. 
Whatever exists is, by the hypothesis, existent 
by the will of God, and therefore the pains and 
pleasures which exist now may go on existing for 
all eternity, either increasing, diminishing, or 
being endlessly varied in their intensity as they 
are now.” Hume, as quoted by Huxley, pro- 
tested against the notion of eternal punishment 
for the temporary offence of so frail a creature as 
man, and pointed out that “Heaven and Hell 
supposed too distinct species of men, the good 
and the bad; but the greatest part of mankind 
float betwixt vice and virtue.” Hume saw no 
necessity for a future state, as he thought man 
was nob endowed} with any powers not wanted 
for his earthly life, and he did not imagine his 
existence would be prolonged for the reward or 
punishment supposed by the orthodox to be 
waiting for him after death. But if Hume's ne- 
gationof Immortality be not accepted, why should 
the conclusions Huxley draws from Butler’s ar- 
gument be thought probable? What is there 
in the mingled weal and woe of earthly life that 
warrants such an inference as that the Being 
from whom it springs would be so vicious as to 
cause the pain of his creatures to “ go on increas- 
ing for all eternity.” 

The old question of the origin of evil and the 
omnipotence of Deity of course figures in Hux- 
ley’s comments on Hume, and without any new 
light. Has not much misconception arisen from 
the use of the word omnipotence, and has not 
will been confounded with wish? Does anyone 
seriously believe that the power of God is of 
that nature and extent that it could operate 
without any conditions? This was certainly not 
Cudworth’s view, as may be seen in his essay 
“ Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality.” 
To proceed by the method of evolution may be 
the best, and to take all temporary imperfection 
from it would be like taking an angle from a 
triangle—the character of the thing would be 
changed. 

What Professor Huxley passes over entirely 
in his remarks on Hume is that most minds 
cannot rest content with mechanical causes for 
such unmechanical things as Thought and Feel- 
ing. When the chemist and physiologist can 
show either of them correlative with physical 
forces the negative school will have its triumph, 
but we do not think the day is at hand in which 
so many atoms of carbon, nitrogen, and phos- 
phorus will be shown to be converted into either 
maternal love or scientific opinion, We abstain 
from dogmatising about matter and mind—both 
are inscrutable; but we quite agree with Du 
Bois Reymond that “an astronomical knowledge” 
of the movements of brain particles would not 
help us to understand thought, Until its nature 
is elucidated what right have the negative or ag- 
nostic philosophers to assert that an individual 
mind perisues with the death of the brain ? Rea- 
soning to the contrary may not amount to de- 
monstration, but it is not invalid for it has a 
certain amount of probative force. H. J.S. 


ET 


D AND AGNOSTI- 


PROFESSOR CLIFFOR 
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A steamer with disastrous news from Zululand 
brought home Professor Clifford’s body. He had 
gone to Madeira to recover his exhausted ener- 
gies, So he hoped. But it was too late, Provi- 
dence had ordained that he should go there to 
die. Yet he was only thirty-four, and we might 
have expected from him a long career of activity, 
Had he lived, it seems certain that he would have 
won a name second to none in the Mathématical 
world. As it was there were only two or three 
living men who could be mentioned in the same 
breath. Had he, however, simply concerned 
himself with mathematics he would hardly have 
furnished me with a subject for this paper. Space 
of 3, 4or x dimensions, in all of which he was 


cident to a great war, bear no resemblance to the 


equally at home, and where his achievements 
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verning membership of the Church always re- 
mine a fact for ee English citizen, and must 
do so long as the Church isa national institution. 
Neither our belief nor our worship has anything 
to do with our constitutional membership. We 
ave all members just as much as the multitudes 
who worship in the Churches of the Establish- 
ment. We have lcst no powers; we are minus 
no privileges, 

Dissent tron the dogmas of the Church may 
exist in very different degrees. ‘It may exist as 
among the orthodox Nonconformists, where the 
fundamental ideas are retained, and only minor 
matters rejected. In points of theology the divid- 
ing lines between Wesleyans and Independents 
on the one hand, and Episcopalians on the other, 
are remarkably thin. They are separated more 
by theories of Church government. Many of us 
dissent from the fundamental ideas. While we 
believe in God we do not care to define Him as 
if he was a man-in the next street 3 while we 
believe in Christ we cannot put Him in the place 
of God, oracceptan impossible birth froma virgin ; 
and while we believe in Immortality we cannot 
reconcile eternal misery with the Divine Father- 
hood, or make the future condition of mankind 
dependent on opinions in any sense whatever, as 
if some opinions in themselves brought salvation 
and others damnation. But in the case of Pro- 
fessor Clifford the dissent was vastly more radical, 
He went straight away from one extreme to the 
other. Beginning by believing all he ended by 
believing nothing. This was a common experi- 
ence. There are hosts like him, so far as the un- 
belief goes ; but many of them hold their tongues 
about it. He was a man of transparent honesty, 
and could not hold his tongue. They go to church 
as if matters remained all the same as before, 
and so avoid any public obloquy. It was im. 
possible for him to do that. Or, like Mr, Matthew 
Arnold, they speak and write heresy for the 
benetit of the cultured few who possess sweetness 
and light, but conform to prevailing fashions for 
the sake of the masses who are not to be trusted 
with liberty. Professor Clifford had no fear of 
truth, no dread of free inquiry. He preferred 
them, with all their hardships and all their risks, 
to any paradise of ignorance, and to any Church 
which in his heart of hearts he felt to be unreal: 
I do not agree with his speculative theological 
conclusions. I think that he went as far astray 
in one way as he had formerly gone in another. 
But I honour him because he was downright true 
to what he believed, and would not pretend to 
have a faith when he had none. We have to do 
with a rzal man in him, and we know where we 
are, and how to meet him. But when we have 
to do with what Carlyle forcibly calls shams, we 
are at a loss. Religion then becomes a theatrical 
make-believe, and in proportion as we agree to it 
Wwe give up the ghost. a ae 

What a strange transformation was effected 
when the once strict and dogmatic High-Church- 
man appeared before the world as the most elo- 
quent expounder of Agnosticism. Agnosticism, 
what is that? There is a Greek word, Gnosis, 
which means knowledge, and particularly know- 
ledge of divine things. The Gnostics of the Early 
Church developed the system of the popular 
theology. All its dogmas are Gnostic theories. 
We see the first stages of the process in Paul ; 
additional steps were, taken that left Paul far 
behind. The Council of Nice, Luther in Ger- 
many, and the compilers of the Prayer-book in 
England carried out Gnosticism in their own 
way ; they dissected the divine mind, and they 
made maps of unknown worlds ; the latest tri- 
umphs of Gnosticism have been achieved by the 
Church of Rome. Gnosticism pushed to an ex- 
treme professes to know everything. It has a 
universal encyclopedia. Agnosticism is the re- 
verse of all this. Instead of knowledge, it is the 
confession of the absence of knowledge. Nay, it 
is more; it is the confession that by the consti- 
tution of our minds it is impossible to have 
knowledge. So Professor Clifford said. I do not 
-and cannot know that God exists as Trinity in 
Unity; that he took flesh in the Virgin’s womb, 


rizéd by those most competent to judge, 

bs OW BA with best in the University lecture- 
room. Here we wish rather to consider the 
moral and religious philosophy of eminent men, 
how their lives are affected, and what relation 
their philosophy stands in to truth, history, and 
ourselves. In this respect Professor Clifford was 
a representative of the warlike spirit of the pre- 
sent age. I do not mean the warlike spirit of 
mere military man, A representative of that 
sort I should not think it worth my while to write 
about, except to hold him up as an example of 
the survival of the savage in these later days 
of civilisation, Professor Clifford represented 
the warlike spirit in science—he was evermore 
struggling to master the mysteries of physical 
nature ; in theolosy, he was evermore battling 
with its professed champions, and levelling his 
lance against the sacred conceptions of ages 3 in 
the whole mental arena he was evermore trying 
to strip the veil from the face of ancient ideas, 
and to explain the unknown in the terms of the 
knoWa. That he displayed a rare skill in this 
work goes without the saying ; that his literary 
style was as clear as a mountain streamlet any 
page is enough to show ; that his practical devo- 
tion to truth and righteousness was worthy of a 
prophet or a saint I gladly admit. At the same 
time I am confident that the principles from 
which he started ignored some fundamental veri- 
ties of human nature, that the method was con- 
sequently one-sided, and the conclusions he aimed 
at are not such as will permanently satisfy. I 
further believe that if he had lived longer he 
would himself have abandoned many of his doc- 
trines, All his life he had been an inquirer ; he 
had passed through many phases of belief|; he re- 
cognised no finality in human interpretations of 
things; and there was that poetical faculty in 
him, that moral intensity, and that intellectual 
largeness and growth which would ultimately 
have delivered him from the Agnosticism of 
which he was a devotee at the time of his death. 
I will first sketch his career, then state his 
chief positions, then estimate them, and then en- 
deavour to suggest a way of looking at Nature 
and Human Nature which will do justice to all 
human faculties and at ouce illustrate our im- 
mortality and reveal God to us; these two, God 
and Immortality being the sole religious ideas 
that I consider of cardinal importance. Professor 
Clifford began life as a vigorous and dogmatic 
High Churchman of the extreme type. Under- 
stand rightly what the phrase means, It im- 
plies his honest acceptance ot the whole circle of 
Anglican theology ; the Trinity, the Atonement, 
and the Devil; Baptismal regeneration, the 
Apostolical succession of the bishops, and all the 
round of ceremony and ritualism which High 
Churchmen prize so much. This amounts to 
saying that he was an upright and consistent be- 
liever in the Church of England, neither ex- 
plaining away one part of the Prayer-book with 
the Evangelicals, nor another with the Broad 
Churchmen, but yielding a loyal allegiance to 
everything. While at Cambridge he signed the 
Articles three times over, and felt no scruples, 
for they were to him authentic interpretations of 
the mind of God. But after the last signature 
he became familiar with the writings of Herbert 
Spencer, and entered into that great thinker’s 
philosophy with all his heart and soul. Now one 
may sympathise to a large extent with Herbert 
Spencer as I do myself, and yet hold fast by 
Theism and the cardinal traths of religion. But 
ouce admit Herbert Spencer into your mind, and 
if there be any logical power in you*and any 
moral enthusiasm and any consistency of pur- 
pose, down falls with one tremendous crash the 
superstructure of Nicene and Athanasian divines. 
am aware that even clergymen of the Church 
of England are sometimes wont to tall of Her- 
bert Spencer admiringly and sympathetically, 
They, however, have already chosen their voca- 
tion, they think that it is too late for afresh be- 
gioning, and they make the best they can of 
their position as round pegs in square holes, | 
do not judge these men, though I cannot help 
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Professor Clifford’s stamp goes much farthe 
than this. It will not even venture on Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of God, and a remarkably 
suggestive and happy definition it is, that God 
is the Eternal Power, not ourselves, which makeg 
for righteousness. It Says we know nothing 
whatever of God and Immortality one way or 
another. We can assert nothing and we can 
deny nothing. We are in blank and total 
ignorance. But we can do this. Whatever 
propositions are put forward concerning God we 
can show that they involve contradictions, and 
so are incredible to rightly constituted minds, 
And this was Professor Clifford’s position. He 
said I know nothing about it. All that you 
assert of God is a creation of your own imagina- — 
tion, All that you assert of Immortality is the 
same Orthodox theology, is cruel, barbarous, and 
disgusting as well as irrational, and Liberal 
theology is gratuitous. I have spoken plainly 
asin truth and fairness, seeing that I am de- 
scribing another man’s opinions, Iam bound to 
do. We have his own statements in various 
articles, which created a great sensation. In an — 
article on the “ Unseen Universe” he subjects 
the popular theology to a searching criticism, 
comparable to vivisection. And in other articles _ 
he is equally clear in his own mind that, however 
attractive Theism may be, it cannot make out a 
case for itself, and that Agnosticism must be our 
refuge. 

How are we to account for this aberration on 
the part of a man of great intellectual power, of 
sterling honesty, and of a sweet and beautiful per- 
sonal character ?—for that it is an aberration 
from the true circle of human thought I am sure. ~ 
Partly as a recoil from the fierce creeds of his 
youth. Alas, there are hosts of people who have 
been crushed by these fierce creeds, whose reli- ’ 
gion has in consequence become sheer indiffer- — 
ence, or who have lost themselves in Agnosticism, 
or gone down into the dulness and deadness of _ 
utter Atheism. When they once let their in- 
tellect play freely on Evangelicalism or High 
Churchism they drift out to sea and make ship- 
wreck. [ know scores of such people, who would 
gladly have accepted a liberal theology had it 
been offered them before they had wandered too 
far. 

Partly, too, we may account for Professor 
Clifford’s aberration by his purely mathematical 
intellect. He seems to want such proof of the 
truth of religious ideas as the nature of the case 
will not allow. He appears to ask for mathe- 
matical demonstrations, and he cannot have 
them. He has accustomed himself to reason- — 
ings where the conclusions arrived at are of such 
a sort that you cannot believe the contrary, and 
no two opinions are possible ; and as these conclu- : 
sions fail him in religion, belief fails him also, © 


and he ends in Agnosticism, But all the while 
melancholy in his 


there is a touching and tender 
inability to believe, and he yearns in moral and 
spiritual aspiration after a high and holy faith in 7 
God and Immortality. According to the ruling 
creeds of the day he is a man now for ever lost.’ 
But not so tous. Whether we are Guostics or 
Agnostics in relation to God and Immortality, 
God remains our Father and Immortality our 
inheritance all the same, Notwithstanding their 
wanderings the children find the Father, andthe ~~ 
Father them at last. And notwithstanding that 
they die in hopelessness they discover that 
beyond the valley of the shadow of death 
there is a new world and an endless life. 
We are all of us partly Gnosties and partly 
Agnostics. We are Gnostics because we know 
that an intelligent order exists in the Universe ; 
that there is a Sanctity in the authority of con- 
science; and that however high we rise we are 
conscious of an ideal perfection Summoning us to 
rise higher. The intelligent order, the authority 
of conscience, and the ideal perfection are God ; 
and they bear-witness both to His character and 
our destiny. And yet we are Agnostics because ,. 
there are mysteries in God which we cannot 
fathom, and about which it would be presump- 
tuous to talk, and because never until one by one 
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watching them with astonishment and wishing 
they had the courage to be free. But laymen 
are free. They have not undertaken to teach a 
theology which forbids development, And 
if they have signed the [Articles they are no 
longer bound when new light shines upon them, 
So with Professor Clifford ; Sympathy with Her- 
bert Spencer meant breaking loose from the 
Church of England, so far as worshipping pur- 
poses went. Of course the constitutional and 


and appeared as God-man in Jesus Christ; that 
there is a New Jerusalem for the redeemed, 
where they wear crowns of gold, and sing ever- 
lasting thanksgivings, and a hell for the un- 
redeemed, where they with devils dwell in dark- 
ness, fire, and chains, 

So far I_go with him, and I go with Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold. We do not know and cannot know 
these things, it is of no use pretending that we do 
or can. But thorough-going Agnosticism of 


we pass behind the veil can we tell exactly what 
lies in store for us there. On the strength of our 
Guosticism we believe and trust, On the strength 
of our Agnosticism we repudiate dogmatism and 
bigotry. In worship we confess that we know 
something, but not all ; and we pray for God to 
reveal Himself, and that in His light we may 
see light, So we pray now. 


ee 
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gratified. It may seem strange to members of other 
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THE LIBERAL CLERGY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$rr,—I will not trespass long on your kindness if 
you will allow me to say a few words on the letters of 
the Rev. A. M. Creery and “Observer” in the Zn- 
quirer of the 15th inst. 

TI thank both of your correspendents for their 
honest disclaimers of having wished to make a per- 
sonal attack upon myself; and I welcome heartily 
« Observer’s” expressions of friendliness towards the 
Church of England. ‘ 

Tf I understand them aright, their sole ground of 
complaint is that the clergy have “to read certain 
statements of doctrines in which they do not be- 
lieve ;” that this is considered by your correspondents 
as morally wrong and as fraught with danger to the 
moral sentiment of the nation. My answer to this 
is: however undesirable the present state of things 
may be, it involves no deception of others, no insin- 
cerity in ourselves. We deceive no one, for it is 
universally admitted that all formularies of worship 
must of necessity contain some statements or impli- 
cations objected to by some of the worshippers. In 
our present state verbal exactness is as impossible 
as exact similarity of opinion among all the members 
of areligious body. Evasions and reservations are 
in my opinion wrong terms to use in a case where 
partial disagreement is avowed and recognised. And 
certainly the officiating minister is not one whit more 
insincere or morally wrong in reading statements with 
which he does not agree than are the congregation 
who unite with him in the services, and whose mouth- 
piece he is. 

Weareinvolved in noinsincerity by our ministrations 
because we are not professing to express our own 
individual opinions, but are simply speaking for and 
jn the name of the whole body present, In such a 
case individualism must of course give place to the 
hitherto recognised expressions of the opinion of the 
body corporate, and every one present must give up 
something of his own private wishes and feelings 
that his fellow-worshippers may be in their turn 


religious bodies, but it is nevertheless true that this 
combination in our public services of what we like 
and what we dislike enlarges our sympathies and 
deepens our charity towards each other. I have 
many a time consoled myself for having to read dis- 
agreeable things by remembering that the services 
were never intended for the use of the individual, 
but for the many; and I have been thankful that it 
was not left even to my own choice to decide what it 
should or should not read in church. 

Moreover, it is our firm conviction that a revision 
will take place in order to complete—or to advance 
another stage—the work begun at the Reformation. 
This of itself is enough to justify us in remaining 
where we are till the hopes of that revision are 
proved t> have been vain. 

We are in no hurry to see any change made, be- 
eause the hands into which a revision would probably 
fall are such as would carry the Church Services still 
further in the direction of Rome. Few, indeed, on 
the Episcopal Bench are, in our opinion, to be trusted 
in these days with so momentous an undertaking. 
Ten years, or even five years, will show a marvellous 
alteration in the balance of religious opinions, and if 
we work on patiently and diligently we may hope to 
see so great a work wisely and efficiently performed. 

We do not “ignore the fact that there is a law 
higher and greater than that of parliaments and 
councils.” On the contrary, we maintain that that 
higher law sanctions our conduct under our present 
circumstances, and that we should be violating its 
solemn injunctions if we suffered ourselves to prefer 
a hasty gratification of our own individual opinions to 
the slow but healthy progress of the body corporate 
to which we belong.—I am, é&c., CHartms VOYSEY. 

Healaugh Vicarage, August 17, 1868. 
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RATLINGHOPE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Your correspondent “ Y.” has commented in 
go fair and candid a spirit upon an unimportant local 
event, in which I am personally concerned (a far too 
lengthy and rather inaccurate report of which has by 
some accident found its way into your columns), that 
J trust I may be allowed a word or two by way of ex- 
planation, especially as the question is to some extent 

_ one of principle. 

Let me say first, however, that I am extremely 
serry your readers have been troubled with any ac- 
count at all of the affair in question. I certainly 
wished for just as much local publicity as would be 


conducive to the future interests of the school, I 


was personally annoyed at finding we could not ob- 
tain that much without getting into the region of 
tawdry verbosity characteristic of the provincial press, 
together with many errors as to matters of fact, the 
result apparently of mere carelessness. But it was 
still more distasteful to me to find this element re- 
produced in your columns, though, of course, I could 
not but feel the undeserved compliment you have 
paid me in noticing the affuir at all. 


to labour under a total misapprehension. A humble 
and feeble effort on my part to improve education in 
this district, to rescue it from the exclusive control of 
the clergy, and to limit that control as far as possible, 
is viewed by him as if it were a concession to the 
clerical party. All I can say is, that the same view is 
not taken hereabouts, and that if it prevailed in some 
quarters, it might save me from some obloquy and 
opposition. The fact is, 1 have made no secret of 
my intention of reserving to myself and my represen- 
tatives the entire management of the school. 
certain clergyman was a little cock-a-hoop about the 
duty that devolved on him of superintending it, that 
is his affair, not mine. 
Among the words I used on the cccasion will be 
found the following: ‘I therefore hope that, should 
the school come under the occasional inspection of 
my friend the clergyman of the parish, he will have 
reason to be satisfied with its condition, and our 
management.” 
ever should be any, will reserve the power which I 
possess of “dispensing with the superintendence of 
the clergyman.” 


gone still further in what he deems the Liberal direc- 
tion. 
touches upon a complex problem. In the first place, L 
feel no conscientious objection to supporting a school 
in which the doctrines of the Church of England are 
taught; though I am far from thinking it the best 
possible. That being so, there are some plain con- 
siderations of duty, perhaps even of expediency, which 
come fairly into play; and I have never permitted 
myself to think that I should be justified in any 
marked innovation, or in devising an educational 
system such as I might happen to think best in the 
abstract, even for the children of my own tenantry, 
much less for those of others in the neighbourhood, 
many of whom are likely to attend the school. On 
the whole, I have judged it better to confine myself 
to asserting, rather determinedly, both for the pre- 
sent and future, the principle of lay control as op- 
posed to clerical. I am of opinion that the practical 
maintenance of that principle alone will cut out 
enough work for us in rural districts for some time 
to come; and that it will be fruitful in desirable 
results. It is possible to attempt more, and fail. 


THE INQUIRER. 


But with regard to “Y.’s” comments. He seems 


If a 


I can only say Nous verrons. 


Certainly the “trustees,” if there 


No doubt “Y” may think that I ought tcj have 


I may here remind him, however, that he 


Further, as regards our new parsonage. This 


scheme has developed itself somewhat independently 
of my own influence; indeed, I long ago refused 
any further co-operation. I do not approve of the 
building scheme, as it now exists, any more than 
the clergyman (probably) approves of my scheme for 
a district (not aparochial) school. Itis true I gavea 
subscription towards the building fund; it was no larger 
than, as patron of the living, I felt disposed to give. 
This step I do not regret. 
I don’t know how it has been collected. 
allthe amendment of a poor living, from external un- 
known sources, is in the long run no disadvantage to 
its patron; and we may be able, some day, to offer to 


As to the sum of £1,600, 
But after 


a poor Colensoite, or even to a man like Mr. Voysey, 
a secure retreat where he may escape from the per- 
secution of his enemies. I therefore feel myself to 


have been neither ridiculously generous, nor to have 


been outwitted by any kind neighbours. But I did 
not think they would have stooped to such a device 
as to tamper with the local reporter in order to in- 
duce him to insert a flourishing description of the 
Ratlinghope parsonage, which had no connection 
with the matter in hand. I can only say valeat 
quantum valere potest. As to the tall talk about “a 
carriage-house,” it seems to indicate that the parson- 
age has already not only a coachman but a valet. I 
certainly regret that there are Unitarian ministers 
who are without a coach-house; but after all, a little 
gig, or something upon wheels, is almost a necessity 
for this rough country. Even farmers have it, and 
the dwellers in towns have no need to be envious of 
us. I did not wish to militate to that extent against 
the private comfort of the clergyman. Very likely it 
might have been better, on some accounts, had I 


“furnished a residence rentfree,” though that course: 


would have been to me both inconvenient and expen- 
sive. Ican only congratulate “ Y.” on the singular 
perspicacity of his views on these local subjects, and 
TL heartily wish he were a Shropshire landowner. 

T will add but one more remark. It is with no 
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small degree of pleasure and pride that I find myself 
spoken of as “the representative of some of our 
most distinguished ministers.” This is an honour L 
can scarcely claim. 
weight of responsibility which I should not have 
strength to bear. 
know how to represent even the least distinguished 
among ministers; men for instance of the calibre of 
your correspondent, where he in the ministry. Per- 
haps be will be kind enough to abstain from the old 
Pharisaical error of laying upon men’s shoulders 
burdens too grievous to be borne; especially as he 
does not inform us whether he himself touches them 
with so much as one of his fingers. 


Tt would seem to lay on me a 


Indeed, I should be puzzled to 


I ought perhaps to mention that the annual sti- 


pend of our clergyman only amounts to £75, a fact 
which sets in a clear light the impolicy of the present 
incumbent in erecting so costly a house. 
never as patron consented to the present outlay, and 
have actively opposed it as far as practicable. I have 
also declined to give asite for the building. Lconsider 
that my rights as patron are held in a sort of trust 
for the congregation, upon which, and not upon any 
ecclésiastic, those rights ought to devolve in case of 
any new legislation on the subject. I agree with  Y.”? 
in both expecting and wishing for a measure both of 
disestablishment and disendowment, adapted to the 
needs of the people and the circumstances of the lng- 
lish Church. But I do not see how these general views 
could greatly affect my action in this particular parish, 
circumstanced as itis. 
sent moment worse endowed than many Presbyterian 
chapels. - As to the small sum (not more thao £300) 
which I have added to its endowment, I should be 
quite contented for it to follow the fate of all other 
Church property in ease of new legislation. As to 
the distinction which “Y.” thinks may be made 
between what has arisen from endowments, and some 
other sort of Church property, I do not believe it 
possesses any kind of legal, moral, or ecclesiastical 
validity. I suspect it would be useless to quote even 
the authority of Mr. Gladstone in favour of an evanes- 
cent distinction such as that. Besides, the prospect of 
any speedy disestablishment has been somewhat re- 
tarded by recent events, among which you, Sir, cannot 
fail to reckon the recent declaration of the Unitarian 
leaders in favour of Church establishment at any price, 
and in the sense of the clergy. Lallude, of course, to 
the famous “ bribe” offered by the Bishop of London 
to the Rev. J. Martineau, and rejected by the latter 
gentleman. 
the “great religious revolution of our century » will 


I have 


This living is even at the pre- 


Tow can we avoid the inference that 


be somewhat retarded by an event like that? Surely 


«Y.” ought to recollect the conduct of the leading 
“ ministers of his own denomination,” before he 
turns round upon us poor ignorant country folk, and 
accuses us of unduly favouring “ an Episcopal sect,” 
or otherwise misunderstanding the signs of the 
times. 
live in glass houses, it is proverbial, should not pro- 
ject missiies.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Let him recollect Zion College. Those who 


J. C. A. Scorr. 
Manor House, Ratlinghope, Aug. 19. 
ae eee 


Aporation or A NEW-MADE Porz.—On the after- 


noon of Sunday, 28th September, the new Pope, 


Cardinal della Genga, now become Leo XII, was 
conveyed to St. Peter's, carried with the accustomed 


state, and actually seated upon the High Altar to be 


adored (that being the literal expression) by the 


higher clergy, during the singing of the “ Te Deum,” 
upon which extraordinary ceremony the remark of 


M. de Stalinsky (the Russian Minister) was “ Je suis 


schismatique. Je n’ai pas le droit de juger des affaires 


catholiques. Mais ce que me parait étrange c’est que 


le Pope ait posé le séant, 14 ou Yon place le seig- 


neur.’—Bunsen’s Life, 215. One cannot wonder if 
the sight of a Pope, seyant, as the heralds say, on so 
sacred aplace, should remind a Protestant interpreter 
of the prophecy of the man of sin, “ Who exalteth him- 
self above all that is called God or is worshipped, so 
that he as God sitteth in the temple of God.”— 
2 Thess. ii. 8, 4. 

M. Haseneck has announced his intention of 
bringing out a new political journal at Rochefort, 
under the title of the Taxpayer. “ Nowhere,” he 
writes, “ is a journal more necessary than where long 
and complete silence has prevailed.” 

Tue Mormon President, Brigham Young, with that 
power of adapting himself to circumstances by which 
he has always been distinguished, has taken the con- 
tract for the construction of the Utah portion of the 
Pacific Railroad. 

Nucrecren Cumpren.—tIn the new Poor-law Act 
there ig a provision which will “ work well” if en- 
forced—to summon parents who neglect to provide 
food, clothing, medical advice, or lodging for their 
children under fourteen years of age. 
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Religious Entelliqence. 
MELBOURNE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHULCH. 

We have received the fifteenth annual report of 
this congregation, from which we gather that, though 
the committee have no very brilliant successes to re- 
cord, the society, under the guidanse of its esteemed 
minister, the Rev. Henry Higginson, is at least 
steadily maintaining its ground. We extract from 
the report some passages which many readers on 
this side of the Equator will peruse with pleasure ;— 


“TItis to be regretted,” say the committee, ‘that no 
improvement can be reported in the average attendance 
upon the Sunday services, though the numbers quoted 
in the last report, about one hundred in the morning 
and fifty in the evening, have been pretty well main- 
tained. The Church has suffered loss in the removal 
of some of the older members, who had taken a promi- 
nent interest in ‘its welfare, and has notably to regret 
the departure of Mr. Charles Heape and family, and 
their late active and indefatigable treasurer, Mr. G. G. 
Ellis, who have left the colony. The long-projected 
exchange of pulpits was effected early in the year 
under review, Mr. Higginson having spent two months 
in Adelaide, and his pulpit having been occupied for one 
month by the Rev. J. C. Woods, of Adelaide, and one 
month by the Rev. J. Pillars, of Sydney. Both of these 
gentlemen met with a warm reception from the Mel- 
bourne congregation, and on their departure received the 
formal thanks of the committee for their exertions in 
the cause of the society, coupled with a strongly ex- 
pressed wish that the opportunities of becoming better 
acquainted might be increased by a more frequent in- 
terchange of visits. It will be gratifying to the mem- 
bers of the Church to learn that their own minister was 
very kindly received and most hospitably entertained in 
South Australia, and that the beneficial effect of the 
change upon his health has realised the expectation of 
his friends. 

‘A. very pleasant social meeting was held in the 
church on the occasion of the arrival of Messrs. Woods 
and Pillars, who, together with the Rev. Mr. Bowen, 
took a part in the proceedings of the evening, which 
were enlivened by some excellent music and readings, 
While upon this subject it may be as well to mention 
that a suggestion has been made to the committee that 
these exchanges with the ministers of the neighbouring 
colonies should be made for longer periods—not less 
than one year at a time, to enable them to bring their 
families with them, and more intimately to identify 
themselves for the time being with the congregation 
visited by them. It is felt by the committee that this 
is a matter somewhat beyond their power to deal with, 
but they would be glad to learn the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Church generally, when the subject is 
brought forward at the annual meeting. In June last 
the committee decided to take quarterly collections in 
the church, in aid of the charities of Melbourne ; and 
have, up to the present time, made donations thus ac- 
quired to the Melbourne Hospital, the Lying-in Hos- 
pital, and the Benevolent Asylum, without, it is hoped, 
trenching upon the contributing power of the congrega- 
tion to the ordinary monthly collection in aid of the 
sustentation fund of the Church. A sum of £1, 12s, 
6d. has been disbursed by the minister during the year, 
out of the small fund entrusted to him for the relief of 
Necessitous persons; in addition to which an informal 
subscription was taken up in aid of a friend, formerly 
energetic and useful in our cause at Ballarat, but 
stricken down by sudden illness. Altogether about 
£40 has been collected for charitable purposes, which 
the committee regard as emipently satisfactory, evincing 
a strong feeling of vital practical Christianity. At the 
last annual meeting it was decided to Open a special 
subscription list, for the purpose of presenting a testi- 
monial to the Misses Fielding, as a slight acknowledg-. 
ment of the service they render the congregation in the 
choir; about £10 was collected, which the committee 
forwarded to them, deeming it best to allow the expen- 
diture of the sum to be entirely in their own control, 
Although the number of scholars attending the Sun- 
day-school appears to be maintained, the head teacher 
cannot report any material progress; and it is to be 
feared ‘that the wide distances apart at which our 
people reside will always prejudicially affect both their 
own regular attendance at church and their sending of 
their children alone to the Sunday-school, 

“The committee regret that the financial statement 
now submitted compares unfavourably with that of last 
year, We do not pretend to be a wealthy congrega- 
tion, nor do we seek to make our Church a great finan. 
cial success ; but while we believe in the truth of the doc- 
trines we profess, and hold that without making any great 
mark amongst the Churches of our adopted land, we 
are still beneficially influencing, and tending to liberalise, 
More popular teachings, it is our first duty to exert our- 
selves vigorously to maintain our minister in an inde- 
pendent position, and our Church free from the deaden- 
ing incubus of debt.” 
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Tux Liverpool Town Council have yoted £10,000 
to build “a new local gallery of art.” 


vehemently urged in what is in many respects the 
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cleverest critique of them that I have hitherto met 
with, and which appeared in the North British Review, 
It is anonymous, I am wholly ignorant of its author, 
and I regret to find that, in common with the few 
other really hostile critiques, it is disfigured by a 
dogmatism that contrasts unfavourably with Mr. 
Darwin’s considerate treatment of his opponents’ 
methods and conclusions. 


THE INQUIRER. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

On Wednesday last this Association assembled for 
its annual conference in the city of Norwich. The 
inaugural address, delivered by Dr. Hooker, the Pre- 
sident for the year, was on the whole a very successful 
effort, distinguished alike for depth of thought and 
breadth of view. It contains some passages of deep 
interest. We place before our readers two extracts— 
one, in which Dr. Hooker reviewed the history of 
the Darwinian theory, the other, where he spoke of 
the relation between religion and science :— 


THE DARWINIAN THEORY, 

Ten years have elapsed since the publication of the 
“Origin of Species by Natural Selection,” and it is 
hence not too early now to ask, what progress that 
bold theory has made in scientific estimation. The 
most widely-cireulated of all the journals that give 
science a prominent place on their title-pages, the 
Atheneum, has very recently told it to every county 
where the English language is read, that Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory is a thing of the past; that natural 
selection is rapidly declining in scientific favour, and 
that, as regards the above two volumns on the 
variations of animals and plants under domestication, 
they “contain nothing more in support of origin by 
selection than a more detailed reassertion of his 
guesses founded on the socalled variations of 
“pigeons.” Tet us examine for ourselves into the 
truth of these inconsiderate statements. Since the 
“ Origin” appeared, ten years ago, it has passed 
through four English editions, two American, two 
German, two French, several Russian, a Dutch, and 
an Italian ; whilst of the work on variation, which 
first left the publisher’s house not seven months 
ago, two English, a German, Russian, American, and 
Italian edition are already in circulation. So far from 
natural selection being a thing of the past, it is an 
accepted doctrine with every philosophical naturalist, 
including, it will be always understood, a considerable 
proportion who are not prepared to admit that it ac. 
counts for all Mr. Darwin assigns to it. Reviews on 
the “ Origin of Species” are still pouring in from 
the Continent, and Agassiz, in one of the addresses 
which he issued to his collaborateurs on their late 
voyage to the Amazons, directs their attention to this 
theory as a primary object of the expedition they 
were then undertaking, I need only add that of the 
many eminent naturalists who haye accepted it not 
one has been known to abandon it; that it gains ad- 
herents steadily; and that it is, par excellence, an 
avowed favourite with the rising schools of natural- 
ists; perhaps, indeed, too much 80, for the young are 
apt to accept such theories as articles'of faith, and the 
creed of the student is also too likely to become the 
shibboleth of the future professor. The scientific 
writers who have publicly rejected the theories of 
continuous revolution or of natural selection, or of 
both, take their stand upon physical grounds, or 
metaphysical, or both. Of those who rely on the 
metaphysical, their arguments are usually strongly 
imbued with prejudice and even delusion, and, as 
such, are beyond the pale of scientific criticism. On 
the score of geology, the objectors rely chiefly on ihe 
assumed perfection of the geological record; and 
since almost all who believe in its imperfection, and 
many of the other school, accept the theories both of 
evolution and natural selection, wholly or in part, 
there is no doubt but Mr. Darwin claims the great 
majority of geologists. Of these one is in himself 
a trait, the veteran Sir Charles Lyell, who, after 
having devoted whole chapters of the first editions 
of his “ Principles” to establishing the doctrine of 
Special creations, abandons it on the tenth, and this, 
too, on the showing of a pupil; for, in the dedication of 
his earliest work, “The Naturalist’s Voyage,” to Sir C. 
Lyell, Mr, Darwin states that the chief part of whatever 
merit himself or his works possess has been derived 
from studying the “Principles of Geology.” I know 
no brighter example of heroism of its kind than this, 
of an author thus abandoning, late in life, a theory 
which he had for forty years regarded as the very 
foundation of a work that had given him the highest 
position attainable amongst scientific writers. Well 
may he be proud of a superstructure raised on the 
foundations of an insecure doctrine when he finds 
that he can substitute a new foundation; and after 
all is finished, survey his edifice, not apy more secure, 
but more harmonious in its proportions than it was 
before; for assuredly the biological chapters of the 
tenth edition of the “ Principles ” are more in har- 
mony with the doctrine of slow changes in the his- 
tory of our planet than were their counterparts inthe 
former editions. To the astronomers’ objections to 
these theories I turn with diffidence 5 they are almost 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND scrmnon, 

A great deal has been said and written of late 
about the respective attitudes of religion and science, 
and my predecessor, the Duke of Buecleuch, dwelt 
on it in his address last year with great good sense 
and good taste, and pointed out how much the pro- 
gress of knowledge depended on this attitude being 
mutually considerate and friendly. During the first 
decades of my scientific life, the word “science” 
was rarely within my experience heard in the pulpits 
of these islands, During the succeeding, when the 
influence of the Reliquie Diluviane and the Bridge- 
water Treatises was still felt, I often heard it, and 
always welcomed it. Now, of late years science is 
more frequently named than ever, but too often with 
dislike or fear, rather than with trust and welcome. 
The Rey. Dr. Hannah, in an eloquent and can- 
did contribution to the Contemporary Review, 
has quoted a long list of eminent clergymen 
of all denominations who have adorned science 
by their writings and religion by their lives. 
I do not ignore their contributions, still less do 
I overlook the many brilliant examples there are 
of educated preachers who give to science the respect 
due to it. But Dr. Hannah omits to observe that 
the majority of these honoured contributors were 
not religious teachers in the ordinary sense of the 
word ; nor does he tell us in what light many of their 
scientific writings were regarded by a large body of 
their brother clergymen, those resident in the country 
especially, from whose pulpits alone an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the population ever heard of the 
name of science. To return: let each pursue the 
search for truth—the archmologist into the physical, 
the religious teacher into the spiritual history and 
condition of mankind, It will be in vain that each 
regards the other’s pursuits from afar, and turning 
the object-glass of his mind’s telescope to his eye, is 
content when he sees how small the other looks. To 
search out the whence and whither of existence is an 
unquenchable instinct of the human mind ; to satisfy 
it man in eyery age and in every country has 
adopted creeds that embrace the history, of his past 
and future, and has eagerly accepted scientific truths 
that support the creeds; and but for this unquench- 
able instinct, I firmly believe that neither religion 
nor science would have adyanced so far as they have 
in the estimation of any people. Science has never 
in this search hindered the religious aspirations of 
good and earnest men; nor have pulpit-cautions, 
which are but ill-disguised deterrents, ever turned 
inquiring minds from the revelations of Science, A 
Sea of time spreads its waters between that period to 
which the earliest traditions of our ancestors point 
and that far earlier period when man first appeared 
upon the globe. For his track upon the sea man 
vainly questions his spiritual teachers. Along its hither 
shore, if not across it, science now offers to pilot him. 
Each fresh discovery concerning pre-historic man is 
as a pier built on some rock its tide has exposed, and 
from these piers will one day spring arches that will 
carry him further over its deeps. Science, it is true, may 
never sound the depths of that Sea; may never buoy 
its shallows, or span its narrowest creeks ; but she 
will still build on every tide-washed rock, nor will she 
ever deem her mission fulfilled till she has sounded 
its profoundest depths and reached its further shore, 
or proved the one to be unfathomable and the other 
unattainable upon evidence not yet revealed to man- 
kind. And if in this track one bears in mind that it 
is a common object of religion and science to seek to 
understand the infancy of its existence, that the laws 
of mind are not yet relegated to the teachers of phy- 
sical science, and that the laws of matter are not 
within the religious teacher's province, these may then 
work together in harmony and good. But if they 
would thus work in harmony both parties must be- 
ware how they fence with that most dangerous of 
all two-edged weapons, natural theology—a science 
falsely so-called, when, not content with trustfully 
accepting truths hostile to any presumptuous standard 
it may set up, it secks to weigh the infinite in the 
balance of the finite, and shifts its ground to meet 
the requirements of every new fact that science es- 
tablishes, and every old error that science exposes. 
This pursued, natural theology is to the scientific 
man a delusion, and to the religious man a snare, 
leading too often to disordered intellects and to 
Atheism. One of our deepest thinkers, Mr. Herbert 
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who, through many difficulties has acqtiired some 
- Imowledge. He is an active teacher in the Sun- 
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Poems of Liberty. By Edward King. Coventry : 
Lewin. 


~ day-school, and is, in other respects, a good ex- 


ee 


Je to the class to which he belongs. Of 
efforts made by such a man we would ever wish 
to speak with kindly consideration. Of late 

he has contributed pieces of poetry to the 


2 gercnals, and we haye them here collected 
' for the first time in one neat volume. 
prove to us that the author has thought and read, 
| ‘and that he is moved by generous and high 
| thoughts. If he had been encouraged to write 


They 


on topics that affect the interests of his 


Biow-workmen, who have need of honourable 
and able representatives, or if he had confined his 
intellectual exertions to the Sunday-school, the 


mechanics’ institute, and the trade’s union, he 


might have done great good. Itis asad mistake, 


often made by men of self-education, to believe 
that because they can feel poetry they can write 
it. The Examples of Biography, which are of 


exceptional application, are too much pressed home 
to everyone in these days. Few working-men 
are born with the genius of Burns, and but few 
ought to attempt to compete with the masters of 
English song. Mr. King is not a poet, but he is 
a good and able man; and if he will take our 
advice, he will keep to honest prose, persevere in 
that self-culture in which he has already advanced 
considerably, and he may have in local and class 
discussions many opportunities of doing good to 
others and of acquiring honour for himself. In 
the mean time, we are glad to quote the best 
piece in his book :— 


THE FORTS. 
Bards, whose songs delight us ever, 
Cheering life when hope would die, 
Souls whose love declining never, 
Burns with inspirations high. 


Minstrels, whose unrivalled glory 
Shines to make all nations free, 
Singing life’s eventful story 
And man’s hopeful destiny. 
Sons of light diffusing gladness, 
Born to eleyate mankind ; 
Ye dispel the clouds of sadness 
Which o’ercasts the human mind. 
Kings who rule thought’s high dominions, 
Hail to your benignant sway ! 
Ye enlighten man’s opinions 
With truth’s purifying ray. 
Ye are nature’s tuneful sages, 
Teaching in immortal song, 
Wisdom to the fleeting ages 
As they swiftly glide away. 
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The Lunacy Acts; containing all the Statutes re- 
lating to Private Lunatics, Pauper Lunatics, 
Criminal Lunatics, Commissions of Lunacy, 
Publie and Private Asylums, and the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy. With an Introductory 
Commentary, Notes to the Statutes, includ- 
ing References to Decided Cases, and a 
Copious Index. By Danby P. Fry, Esq., 


of Lincoln’s-Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and of 


the Poor-Law Board. London: Knight and 
Co., 90, Fleet-street. 

A book of this kind is a necessity, and the 
author who does such work as this well renders a 
service to society. Our guardians of the poor 
and their officers, our county magistrates and our 
solicitors and legal advisers must feel some satis- 
faction in knowing that the Lunacy Law of this 
country might be found in a good portable volume 
of 730 pages. Mr. Fry is a careful and clear 
writer, a8 wellas an able editor. His introduction 


gives a very interesting and accurate summary of 
rocedure on this most important 


our law and 


subject, and then added to it we have all the 
many lunacy statutes. 


it as complete as possible. 
editors of our Acts of Parliament. 


public man. 
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Monitor, to be published weekly, will appear in May, 


The author of these poems is a working man, 


In such a book as this a 
full index is of the greatest value, and we are glad 
to see that Mr. Fry has spared no pains to make 
His work altogether 
shows that there is not about it any of that hasty 
book-making which characterises some of the 
His book is 
one of the best of its kind that we have ever 
seen, and must form a part of the library of every 


A new and high-priced Conservative paper, The 


THE INQUIRER. 
LITERARY NOTES. 


A people's edition of Mr. Maguire’s “ Life of Father 
Mathew” is announced. Messrs. Longman mention in 
their ‘Quarterly List,” that the following letter has 
been received by Mr. Maguire from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer :—“ I have enjoyed an unmixed pleasure 
in perusing your biography of Father Mathew. I am 
ashamed to think that, before you thus instructed me, I 
had, in common perhaps with many others, but a vague 
idea of his great excellence; and I did not know the 
great height of virtue and of holiness to which he had 
attained. The ‘pledge’ must, I think, be judged notsomuch 
upon its abstract merits as with reference to the frightful 
evil it was designed to meet; and thus Father Mathew 
himself is to be regarded, with reference to the chief 
cause of his public celebrity, rather in the spirit than 
in the letter of his acts, But so regarded and so under- 
stood, what a glorious career it was of apostolic labour 
and self-sacrifice! And even apart from the whole sub- 
ject of temperance, what a character have you shown 
us, in its simplicity, its earnestness, its deep devotion, 
and, above all, in that boundless love which caused him 
to show forth in deed and truth the ‘beauty of holi- 
ness,’ and to present to his fellow-creatures so much of 
the image of our blessed Saviour. I can truly congratu- 
late you on having known and loved him; on having 
been able to write of him in a spirit of such intelligent 
sympathy ; lastly, let me presume to say, on having 
composed your able book, from one end of it to the 
other, as a true continuation of his living work, and in 
the very temper as towards God and men which he 
would have himself desired.” 

Professor Agassiz announced that within a week he 
would undertake a scientific exploring expedition to the 
tropics, with a corps of eight gentlemen—the mest 
numerous and effective scientific corps that ever went 
forth—for the purpose of testing the glacial theory 
suggested by him, which, if correct, would enable the 
observer to mark, as upon a thermometer, the changes 
in temperature the earth has undergone. As one of the 
results of the expedition, he expected to bring home 
with him the largest collection of tropical specimens 
that has yet been collected. The Emperor of Brazil, 
| who has already manifested his personal interest in the 
museum by forwarding to it hundreds of valuable 
specimens, would undoubtedly furnish unwonted facili- 
ties to the expedition, the expenses of which are de- 
frayed by the spontaneous liberality of a gentleman of 
Boston, Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, who sought Professor 
Agassiz’s views on the subject, and when they were ex- 
plained and the probable expense of the party (from 
2,500 dols. to 8,000 dols. each) was named, sent word 
to the professor, ‘‘ Select your assistants, organise your 
expedition, proceed to your work, and send your bills 
to me.” 


Dr. Fuerst’s “‘ Hebrew Lexicon to the Old Testament ” 
has, in a great measure, superseded the older work of 
Gesenius. Investigations and the progress of Oriental 
studies haye brought to light much that Gesenius was 
unacqainted with, whilst Dr. Fuerst’s position as a 
Hebrew scholar is equal to that of his great predecessor. 
Hebrew students in this country will be glad to learn 
that Messrs. Williams and Norgate announce an Eng- 
lish translation of the work, by Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
The “ Lexicon” is to be issued in twenty shilling parts. 


Mr. C. W. Goodwin, well-known as one of the writers 
in “Essays and Reviews,” has recently received a Go- 
yernment appointment in China. It is understood that 
a desire to investigate the remains of that very ancicnt 
country has been one of the reasons which dictated 
the acceptance of the proffered situation. Mr. Good- 
win has renown as ascholar and thinker, and his pen 
will certainly not be idle when he reaches his new home. 

Mr. Charles Knight is preparing for the press another 
work of a gossiping and retrospective kind, to be en- 
titled “‘Shadows of the Booksellers.” It will include 
sketches of Tonson, Cave, Dodsley, Woodfall, and other 
bibliopoles of the last century, and will no doubt be rich 
in curious anecdote. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. are publishing the People’s 
Edition of Mr. John Stuart Mill’s works, of which 
there have appeared:—‘*On Representative Govern- 
ment,” On Liberty,” and “ The Principles of Political 
Economy.” 

The French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
at the last sitting, elected Mr. Henry Reeves, editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, as its correspondent in the section 
of politics, administration, and finance, in the place of 
Mr. Edward Everett. 


Le Constitutionnel reports, as a fact, that the Empress 
is occupied in writing a life of Marie Antoinette. 


Tur American Unrrartan Assocration have been 
so fortunate as to make an arrangement with Rey. 
Charles H. Brigham, of Taunton, by which they secure 
his valuable services in aid of the cause of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in the West. When these plans are completed 
he will at once enter upon the work. Mr. Brigham is 
well known as a ripe scholar and thinker. He has been 
a constant contributor to the North American Review 
and Christian Examiner, and is an effectual and able 
preacher.—Boston Christian Register. 


THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF R. W. 
EMERSON. 


The Rev. J. Freeman Clarke has recently published 
an admirable lecture, delivered at two of the principal 
Unitarian churches of Boston, U.S., in reference to 
statements by Mr. Emerson respecting an address in 
reference to Christianity and the Bible. We subjoin 
the principal portion of Mr. Clarke’s lecture as an 
admirable criticism upon theories more or less pre- 
valent among ourselves. Mr. Clarke commences 
with the observation :— 


“Mr. Emerson’s influence is deservedly very great, 
the ‘position he has achieved is high, but some of his 
opinions seem to me so plainly unsound and untenable, 
that I think it possible for one like myself to show them 
to be so. Certainly, I am actuated in this by no motive 
but the love of the truth. No man’s respect for Mr. 
Emerson’s genius, no man’s love for the noble and tender 
qualities of his character, is more sincere than mine. 
Perhaps, also, I am qualified to speak concerning his 
opinions, if not by adequacy of judgment, at least by 
ample opportunity for knowledge. I profess to belong 
to that company who followed Mr. Emerson’s steps with 
admiration, at a time when to most persons in this 
community his sayings were triumphantly declared un- 
intelligble mysticism.” 


The lecturer then states the points in which he 
takes exception to Mr. Emerson’s recent address :— 


“Tn the last of his recent course of lectures, Mr. 
Emerson gave us his views concerning religion and 
Christianity. I heard them with dissatisfaction. Many, 
however, proclaimed the lecture the best he had delivered. 
But I thought it more polemical, more negative, and 
therefore less Emersonian, than many others. For it 
has always been one of the beautiful things about him 
to assert rather than deny ; to state what he knows, and 
to pass by what he is ignorant of; to say what he be- 
lieves, not what he disbelieves. Being, by the inner- 
most structure of his mind, a man of insight rather than 
reflection; having no tendency to system, no logical 
habit: he never argues, he only states. His writings 
and speeches are, therefore, solid with actual knowledge 
—‘crammed with life’ and substance. What Lord 
Bacon calls ‘the torture of method’ has not squeezed 
out the juice of the fruit, leaving only its rind. 

“ But on this evening our teacher seemed to think it 
necessary to deliver his soul negatively as well as posi- 
tively. The first half of the discourse was a full and 
careful statement of moral and spiritual facts and laws, 
It was, as always, full of insight. It called every man 
into the forum of reason, into the sanctuary of conscience, 
and was at once eminently wise and truly religious. 

‘Tn the last part of the discourse, however, he went 
into a region of criticism. I understood him to deny 
the value of all positive and traditional religion ; to con- 
sider churches or community religion as injurious, except 
as being too weak to do either much good or harm. He 
thought the day of traditional piety gone by—only 
intuitive and original morality was of any account. He 
told us that he expected to see the churches resolved 
into hospitals, and the religious societies into philan- 
thropic associations. All creeds and beliefs were be- 
coming more and more dilapidated. Calvinism is 
becoming Unitarianism, and Unitarianism fast passing 
into Naturalism. The Bible is good to quote, just as 
the Vedas and Confucius, but in no other sense. Jesus 
Christ’ is the greatest of all souls who haye lived, 
and the nearest to God, but should never be taken out 
of the category of other good men. He should be placed, as 
the Emperor Tiberius proposed to place his statue, with 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and Zoroaster. In short, as the 
world has passed out of Paganism and Judaism, so it 
will pass out of Christianity, and leave that behind 
it, too. 

“Now, I believe in Christ; else I should not be a 
Christian minister. I believe in the Church, elseI 
should not belong to it. I believe in the New Testa- 
ment, else I should read on Sunday from the Four Books 
of Confucius or the Koran. If any one whom I 
esteemed and honoured less than I do Mr. Emerson had 
said these things, I should, perhaps, have not thought 
it necessary to reply to such criticisms. But because I 
respect his great ability, his keen insight, his long fide- 
lity to truth, his unstained purity of soul—I feel all the 
more called on to bear my testimony against what 
seems to me this one-sided view of the needs of the 
religious life. Ido not believe Mr. Emerson wise in 
these matters. His wisdom leaves him when he begins 
to deny. Heis aseer; a seer’s business is to see, not 
to deny what others see. 

“ The reason why Jesus ought not to be put into the 
same class with Pythagoras and Plato is, that he does 
not belong to it. Mr Emerson himself has told us that 
things ‘ought not to be huddled andlumped.’ Through 
Plato and Pythagoras new thought came into the 
world; through Jesus came a new life. He added 
to human nature a new power. The same Creative 
impulse, which, visiting the earth at long and distant 
intervals, had added race after race of plants and ani- 
mals—sending coral insects and cartilaginous fishes to 
the more ancient seas—and afterward, after many thou~ 
sands of years, reptiles, fishes, birds, quadrupeds, and at 
last man—that same Creative impulse touched the earth 
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again, and through the soul of Jesus, sent an influx of 
new vitality into the world. 

“Has Christianity changed the face of the world, or 
hasitnot? Isnot Christ to-day a medium of new life 
to great multitudes of every race and in all lands 2 Was 
there ever another of whom it could be said that from 
him, as from a centre, has gone out an enveloping tide 
of thought, love, and action, which has swept nation 
after nation, race after race, in its vortex, and promises 
at last to absorb all of humanity? Was there ever one 
who, not being either an enthusiast or impostor, declares 
himself one with the universal Father, so that those who 
had seen him had seen God? Was there eyer one, in 

“ whose life, thought, or character it was so difficult to 
make any abatement on account of his age or country 
—so unnecessary to make any apology because of his 
circumstances or his education ; one who, born a Jew, 
in the age of Augustus, goes before Christendom still 
as its spiritual and moral Leader? And if, in all these 
respects, he differs from Pythagoras and Plato, is not 
this a good reason, according to the usual law of classi- 
fication, of putting him in a rank by himself ? 

“Mr. Emerson’s theory of religion is that it comes to 
man only through his individual sight of the moral 
laws; that it is an intuition of the soul. No doubt no 
religion is worth much until it becomes a personal in- 
sight ; until we know God and duty, and immortality 
with our own minds, we do not really possess them. 
No doubt—but what shall awaken this intuitive power ? 
what shall open the eye of the soul, and help it to see 
God? The experience of the human race answers that 
God sends prophets, inspired men, saints, apostles to 
arouse in others this instinct of religion by their own 
faith. So acurrent of religious life is formed, which 
carries along those who are in it.” 


Mr. Clarke then gives some forcible illustrations of 
the influence produced upon a community by the 
withdrawal of all religious observances and influ- 
onces :— 


“If you wish to know what becomes of a community 
from which its religious customs and influences are taken, 
you may find an example without going to the Ohio or 
Mississippi. Near New Bedford is a small place called 
Freetown. It was settled by Acadians—Roman Ca- 
tholic fugitives from Canada, But they lost their priest, 
or left him behind. They lost their sacraments, their 
religious instruction, their altar, their confessional. As 
prejudice is often more lasting than faith, their dislike 
to Protestantism continued after their trust in Roman- 
ism was dead. So they were left without any reli- 
gious institutions. It was a fine opportunity for the 
development of Mr. Emerson’s intuitive religion; but it 
did not arrive. A brutal murder, committed by Obed 
Reynolds, one of these pariahs, these half-savage relics 
of a dead civilisation, showed into what a depth of 
ignorance they had descended. The poor boy who com- 
mitted the crime, on being examined, was found to be 
whelly destitute of religious and moral ideas. He had 
never heard of God, of Christ, or of any immortality. 
The good Quakers of New Bedford have since gone as 
missionaries to these Massachusetts heathens, and this 
boy, since pardoned by our Governor, may be educated 
into a Christian manhood, 

“‘T do not say that the churches contain all the reli- 
gion, or that there are no dead-and-alive churches now, 
as there were when John wrote the Revelation, But, 
on the whole, the current of the religious life in a com- 
munity runs mostly in channels of the churches, The 
churches, like the banks of a river, confine the current, 
and so keep it a running stream. All the water is not 
in the rivers, and the beds of some rivers are dry; but. 
the tendency of water is towards rivers, and whenever 
it is moying on, it sooner or later finds its way into 
one. So, if you were to abolish all churches to- 
morrow, in a year from now you would have other 
churches in their place, for churches rest on the 
indestructible needs of the human mind and heart, 

“Tt is very well for the philosophers of Concord to 
speculate, when they meet each other, on the grandeur 
of the soul, in its lonely flight to the lonely God. But 
when I read Southey’s ‘ Life of Wesley,’ and see whole 
communities snatched out of heathen darkness and sin 
by the power of Christian faith; when I see a new life 
poured into English society, and souls redeemed from 
darkness and eyil by the poor travelling missionaries, I 
feel that there is something deeper here than the deepest 
philosophy, more vital than the most beautiful poem, 
more blessed and divine than all that Plato ever taught 
in his highest moods. In fact, Concord is to New Eng- 
land what New England is to America—a noble centre 
of thought and power, but isolated somewhat and nar- 


towed by its seclusion, haying many of the evils of mo- 
Nastic institutions,” 


. The irreverent practice of classifying Jews and the 
New Testament with Confucius, Zoroaster, Vedas, 
&c., is thus pointedly rebuked :— 


“Mr, Emerson calls our attention frequently to Brah- 
minism and the Vedas, to Confucius and to Zoroaster. 
and wishes us to put these on the same level with Jesus 
and the New Testament. Iam somewhat familiar with 

_ these religions and their founders. I have studied them 
more or less, for twenty years. Iam prepared to say | 
and to prove, that while each of these systems has 
its own value, each of them is one-sided and narrow, 
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and that Christianity, flowing from the New Testament 
and the life of Christ, is all-sided, and comprehends 
them all—adding to them, moreover, something not to 
be found in any of them. What are the Four Books of 
Confucius? Good, wholesome household morality— 
maxims of prudence and virtue, like the sayings of Dr. 
Franklin, the fables of sop, or the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon. But there is no religion in Confucius. He knows 
nothing of God or immortality—he does not pretend to 
know anything. And what are the Vedas? We have 
been directed now, for some twenty years, by the 
Concord philosophers, to read the Vedas. Mr. Emer- 
son has told us to read them; Mr. Thoreau told 
us to read them; Mr. Alcott has given us the same 
advice. But I cannot but doubt a little whether all of 
these gentlemen have themselyes read them, for I recol- 
lect well that when Mr. Thoreau lamented that the 
people of Massachusetts went to church on Sunday, in- 
stead of staying at home to read the Vedas, that at that 
time they had not been translated into any modern lan- 
guage, and all we knew of them was through quotations 
in Colebrook and other readers of Sanscrit. Eyen now 
we haye in English only a part of the Rig-Veda 
and Soma-Veda. Well, I have taken the advice of 
our Concord friends. I have read the Vedas, so 
far as they are accessible to one ignorant of 
Sanscrit. What do they contain? Liturgies, 
litanies, hymns, prayers—very much like the in- 
vocations and litanies to saints in a Catholic prayer- 
book—only addressed instead to Indra, God of Rain, 
to Agni, God of Fire, to the Soma-plant—to the Dawn, 
and the like. The religion of the Vedas has no philo- 
sophy nor theology; it is simple worship of the 
forces of Nature, Brahminism, which came later, is 
a pure spiritual Pantheism. There is nothing real 
but spirit. All else is Maya, illusion. Now, when 
Jesus says, ‘God is Spirit,’ when Paul says that God 
is ‘above all, and through all, and in us all, and 
that ‘from Him, and through Him, and to Him are 
all things,’ they express the whole truth of Pantheism, 
but avoiding the Pantheistic error, which abolishes 
the human soul, nature, history, and at last mortality 
here and.immortality hereafter, sinking all in one abyss 
of spirit. And so, had I time, I could show and prove 
that Christianity has in itself all the essential truth in 
the Buddhist doctrine of the soul’s progress amid the 
laws of nature: all the truth in Zoroaster’s great battle 
between good and evil; all the truth in the Greek wor- 


/Ship of Beauty, and the Roman deifieation of Law. 


Christianity ought not to be confounded or mixed with 
other religions, because it is unphilosophical to do so. 
They are all partial ; it is universal, They are religions 
of races; it is the religion of the human race. 

“‘ For that religion is surely to become the religion of 
the human race which includes, in one life, all the ele- 
ments of religious truth to be found in all the theologies 
and philosophies of the world, and which gives them to 
us in a vital synthesis. Christianity teaches, with 
Moses, the unity of God; with the Brahmins that spirit 
is the substantial reality in all things ; with the Zenda- 
vesta, that life is a battle between good and eyil; with 
Buddhism, that the soul is saved or lost by its own 
fidelity or infidelity to the great laws of the universe; 
with the Koran, that every hair of our head is num- 
bered ; with the Greeks, that all beauty is nature and 
art is divine; and that it is God who clothes the grass 
of the field in glory. 

“Christianity has filled the world more full of God’s 
beauty and majesty than any Hellenic eye ever saw or 
imagination dreamed. No ancient poetry ever described 
the beauty of nature, saw its pathos, heard its song and 
psalm, its melody of woods and winds and waters, as 
modern Christian poetry describes it, and Christian art 
paints it. 

“Tf the Churches were as dilapidated as Mr. Emer- 
son represents them to be, we should never haye been 
able to carry on this war. Poorly as they have 
taught Christianity, narrow as they have been in 
many ways, they have still been educating the people 
to believe in the eternal distinction between right 
and wrong, between good and evil. They have 
taught from ten thousand Northern pulpits that man was 
made to resist error and evil, to stand up for truth and 
justice—to obey conscience at any cost, and to be the 
servant of God. This teaching has given the nation 
power to deny itself ease, a false peace, a mean submis- 
sion to wrong, and to sacrifice life and fortune to mother- 
land.. The Churches, differing about other things, have 
all taught, with perfect unanimity, /with in the super- 
sensual world; faith in something higher than what we 
see and hear with our senses; faith in an Eternal 
Justice and a judgment to come. Our best soldiers, the 
life of our armies, have been living in this faith; men 
me went from a sense of duty, and to do a work for 

od.” 


The remainder of the Lecture we must give almost 
in! tulls== 


‘‘ Mr. Emerson would like to have the churches turned 
into hospitals, schools, and philanthropic establishments. 


So a person, going through one of our great cotton- 
mills, might suggest that the space occupied in the lower 
story by the steam-engine and boilers might be more 
usefully devoted to spindles and looms. ‘The boilers and 
engine supply the foree which moves every loom and 
every spindle, up to the fifth story in the building, So 


i for the ensuing three years, P 
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it is the faith in the Infinite and Eternal, taught by the 
Church, which gives the motor power to carry on every 
useful work in the finite and temporal. Whenever we 
seé that God is our father, we begin to see that man is 
our brother. When we feel that God has pardoned our 
sins, we turn with~sympathy and pity to onr fellow= 
sinners. It is the love of Christ which constraineth us 
to serve our fellow-men. It was Christianity which has 
made philanthropy. 

“T said at the beginning of this lecture that the two 
grand principles of Mr. Kmerson’s teaching were se/f- 
reliance and God-reliance. I also said that they were 
not reconciled, but alternated. The reconciling element, 
both of thought and life, seems to be absent. He has 
no metaphysics—that is, none of the Reflective faculty — 
which seeks System, Congruity, Coherence. He has no 
Logic—that is, none of the Reflective faculty which goes 
step by step from premise to conclusion, and desires to 
see the sequence and dependence of things. I recollect 
that after his sermon before the Divinity stn- 
dents at Cambridge in 1838, Mr. Henry Ware, 
junior, then a professor in that institution, wrote to him 
a note asking for the arguments by which he supported ’ 
the position taken therein against the Divine Personality. 
Mr. Emerson replied, as I remember, for I haye not 
seen the note since:—‘As to that cruel hint of yours — 
about arguments, I confess I have no arguments. I do 
not know much of logic. If Isee a thing, I say it. Tf 
I do not see it, I skip it.’ This exactly expresses the 
action of his mind. It is intuilive, not deductive. But 
so the reconciling intellectual element is wanting, to 
bring the personal will and impersonal intuition into 
harmony, . . . 

“This is the error of all Protestantism. The truth 
of Catholicism is that it accepts tradition, plants itself 
in history, takes up not only intuitive but also derived 
knowledge. Until Protestantism knows how to accept 
this element, and all its elements become one in the com- 
mon life of the race, it will never conquer Catholicism. 
But when its sects accept Providence, and the Proyi- 
dential history of man, they will inaugurate a more 
catholic Catholicity than that of Rome. It will be 
not Roman Catholicism, but World Catholicism. In 
that all truth will find its home—Past and Present 
become one, and one of Mr. Emerson’s finest 
poems will have its fullest solution. For, in his 
admirable poem called, ‘uch and All,’ he has himself 
made the best possible statement of what I have been 
trying to say. With a noble inconsistency not unusual 
with him, he has told us that this individual life is not 
enough for man—that each needs al/, and that even to 
see Truth it is necessary not only to stand alone, but to — 
stand also in the presence of the Whole. And since I 
may seem to have been criticising when I rather wished 
to testify, let me make atonement for any excess in my 
argument, by leaving with you, asa last flavour and 
fragrance, these familiar but beautiful words :— 

“ Little thinks in the field yon red-cloaked clown 

Of thee, from the hill-top looking down ; 
And the heifer, that lows on the upland farm, 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm ; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Dreams not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

While his files sweep round yon Alpine height ; 
Nor knowest thou, what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbour’s creed hath lent. 
All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair and good alone.” 

“*Nothing is good alone.’ ‘The perfect whole.’ 
That is what we need; the perfect whole which includes 
all of human life ; the individual life of man, and the com- 
mon life of society; the intuitive sight of truth, and the 
derived knowledge of it ; religion in the scul, religion in 
the community; the Catholic and Protestant Churches 
made one. And when this large Church arrives, among 
its founders may be found our friend Mr. Emerson, some 
of whose sayings I have been finding fault with, For, 
perhaps, he also has been ‘ building better than he knew,’ 
and his insights have added a most real knowledge of 
spiritual laws to the common stock and treasury of un- 
dying truth,” 


: 
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Brrxron.—A social meeting of the members of the 
Effra-road congregation and their friends was held in 
the School-room connected with the Chapel on Tuesday 
evening, and was exceedingly well attended. As at 
previous meetings of this kind, the room was decorated 
with water-colour sketches, engravings, &c., and the - 
tables were covered with illustrated works and other 
objects of interest. Two powerful microscopes, dis- 
played by Mr. Hopgood and Mr. Terry, revealed some of 
the wonders of the natural world to a constant succes= 
sion of interested observers. The proceedings of the even~ 
ing, which were of the most informal character, were 
varied by glees and pieces of music performed on the 
piano-forte by members of the congregation, and an 
admirable recitation by Mr. F. Green, of Canonbury. 
Short addresses were delivered by the Revs. T. L, 
Marshall and R, Spears, and Messrs. J. Green and D. 
Martineau, 

GENERAL Bopy or run Tauren DENOMINATIONS.—= 
The annual meeting of this body was held at the Con- 
gregational Library, Finsbury, on Tuesday, April OF 
when the Rev, W. Brock, D.D., was elected secretary 


Sept 1, 1877 
Rebrews, 


HUME’S PHILOSOPHY. 


A Treatise on Human Nature, and Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion. By David 
Hume. Edited, with Preliminary Disserta- 
tions and Notes, by T. H. Green, Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
T. H. Grose, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. In Two Volumes. 


Essays Moral, Political and Literary. By David 


Hume. Edited as above. In Two Volumes. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
(FIRST NOTICE. ] 

In these four volumes we have a new edition 
of the philosophical writings of that acute Bri- 
tish thinker, whose closely-reasoned scepticism 
stimulated to activity the metaphysical genius of 
Kant, and thus occasioned the dawn of a new 
epoch in the history of philosophy, The main in- 
terest of this publication does not consist so much 
in the excellent text and the useful collection 
of the various readings of the successive editions 
which Mr. Grose’s careful industry has provided, 


-as in the long and valuable Introductions to 


Hume’s Mental and Moral Treatises respec- 
tively, which are due to the very able pen of 
Mr. T. H. Green. We ought to have attempted 
long ago some account of these Introductions, 
for they have been before the public two years 
or more; but we have felt it to be quite impos- 
sible to give any critical estimate of their cha- 
racter and worth within the limits of a newspaper 
notice. As, however, the comparatively small 
attention they have asyet received from reviewers 
bears, we feel sure, no proportion to their intrin- 
sic importance, we think it better to venture upon 
some slight sketch and criticism of their contents, 
rather than leave them entirely unnoticed. The 
high estimate we form of their importance will 


“be evident when we state our conviction that in 


them the current experiential philosophy of this 
country, built upon Hume’s foundation, has re- 
ceived such searching and thorough undermining 
that much of the faith, which many now con- 
tentedly repose in the theories of such writers as 
the Mills and Bain, and even of Herbert Spencer,. 
can hardly fail to be profoundly shaken, as the ar- 
guments of these subtle and masterly writings are 
gradually understood and appreciated. Hume and 
his philosophical adherents are fond of contrasting 
theirown sober appeals to psychological facts with 
the florid and unsubstantial déeclamation, which 
they conceive to bethe besetting weaknessof intui- 
tional writers. Against Mr. Green, however, the 
most captious critic would never dream of bring- 
ing this charge. We are not sure, indeed, that 
the circulation of the book will not be consider- 
ably narrowed by his too rigid exclusion of all 
rhetorical ornament. His bare and sinewy logic, 
though indicative of great mental strength and 
dexterity, is almost entirely devoid of all graceful 
turns of style, all those voluptuous charms of me- 
taphor wherewith sometimes a creative imagina- 
tion invests and enriches philosophical thought ; 
and, hence, we fear that many readers will be 
deterred from that persevering attention and 
study which is needful, if we would thoroughly 
master and assimilate the compact array of irre- 
fragable reasonings with which Mr. Green assails 
the fundamental assumptions and theories of sen- 
sationalism. A grim humour does at times play 
over the page, as he drags into clear light some 
lurking petitio principii artfully involved in one 
of Hume’s plausible and cleverly constructed 
sentences. On the whole, however, these Intro- 
ductions have no emotional colour ; they are the 
calm judicial utterances of one who respects the 
character and genius of the trio of philosophers 
(Locke, Berkeley and Hume) whose systems he 
so acutely criticises, and who, furthermore, holds 
that their labours formed the needful education 
‘through which it was necessary that philosophi- 
cal thought should pass, ere it could become com- 
petent to fully grasp those more adequate con- 
ceptions which Kant and his followers have origi- 
nated and unfolded. 

Mr. Green’s researches have led him to the 
firm conviction*that the sensational theory of 
knowledge displayed its complete development 
in the scepticism of Hume ; that 
this philosopher, accordingly, on the one hand, 
exhaust the intellectual wealth of this vein of 
speculation, and, on the other hand, exhibit its 
inherent incapacity to furnish any satisfactory 


the writings of. 
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explanation of the origin and growth of know- 
ledge. In his view, therefore, the recent writers 
of this school have toiled and are toiling to no 
purpose, when they.aim to get out of sensation 
more substantial and valuable products than 
Hume was able to elicit. The sensational mine 
was worked out by the great Scotch metaphy- 
sician, and those who want to add to the 
permanent intellectual treasures of mankind 
must dig in a different quarter. Hence, at the 
close of the introduction to the moral part of 
the “Treatise on—~Human Nature,” Mr, Green 
writes :— 


“Our business has not been to moralise, but to 
show that the philosophy based on the abstraction 
of Feeling, in regard to morals no less than to 
nature, was with Hume played out, and the next 
step forward in speculation could only be an effort 
to re-think the process of nature and human action 
from its true beginning in thought. If this object 
has been in any way attained, so that the attention 
of ‘Englishmen under five-and-twenty’ may be 
diverted from the anachronistic systems hitherto 
prevalent among us to the study of Kant and Hegel, 
an irksome labour will not have been in vain,”— 
(Vol. II., p. 71.) 


This extract indicates in what direction our 
author looks for the philosophy which is destined 
in the immediate future to dominate the world 
of culture. Nor is he by any means alone in 
this expectation, If we mistake not, Professor 
Caird and his brother at Glasgow, Professors 
Wallace and Jowett, of Oxford, are only the 
more prominent representatives of a wide-spread 
and growing disposition among highly-cultured 
British thinkers to favour that identification of 
Thought with Existence, which forms the car- 
dinal idea of the Hegelian philosophy. 

We do not feel that we have sufficiently 
mastered the principles of Mr. Green’s modified 
Hegelianism to be warranted in expressing any 
very decided opinion on its merits, but the im- 
pression which his two elaborate essays make 
upon us is, that while he has conclusively shown 
that a sound exposition of man’s intellectual his- 
tory must postulate at the outset the abiding 
presence of the thinking Self along with the fleet- 
ing impressions of which that Self takes cognisance 
he has not been so successfulin explaining and 
justifying his own positive doctrine, that reality is 
entirely constituted of relations, which can have no 
meanivg or existence apart from the human or 
Divine mind that thinks them. When Mr. 
Green tells that “ really, ¢.e. for a consciousness to 
which the distinction between real and unreal is 
possible, there is no feeling except such as is de- 
termined by thought” (vol. I. p. 193), he appears 
in his use of the word “really” to confuse the 
very different planes of Knowing and Being. 
For a feeling to be énown as real, there must, of 
course, be a cognisance of its relation to the sub- 
ject that feels it,as well as of its relationsto other 
feelings, with which it is contrasted ; but fora 
feeling to exist merely, no such intellectual appre- 
hension seems necessary, and it is hard to see 
why the feelings of the lower animals, for in- 
stance, who may be sentient and yet not self- 
conscious, should not be pronounced as real to 
them as our sensations are to us ; and yet if we 
correctly understand Mr. Green, we are nos per- 
mitted totalk of the reality of these infra-human 
pleasures and pains except in relation to the 
Eternal Thinker, the perfect self-conscious (fod, 
who alone takes intelligent cognisance of this 
animal consciousness in all its relations. The 
reality of the knowledge in this case can be predi- 
eated, it would seem, of God alone ; but surely it 
is consonant both with usage and with reason to 
declare that the animal real/y feels, though it may 
not know that it feels. We are aware that some 
eminent philosophers declare that all feeling in- 
volves self-consciousness, and on that ground they 
might rebut our objection; but, from several pas- 
sages in the book, there seems reason to believe 
that Mr. Green does not accept this dogma. 
Again, while we believe it is impossible to build 
up our conceptions of the universe of matter and 
mind out of the data of mere sensation, we are 
puzzled to see how the presence of self-conscious 
Thought alone can furnish an adequate expla- 
nation. We seem to require a creative enercy, 
and a spirit of love, as well as an Eternal thinker, 
if we are to fill the empty forms of relation with 
those real contents of substance, cause, and obli- 
gation, which are necessary to any satisfactory 
account of our actual spiritual experience. 

We find another difficulty, or rather another 
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aspect of the same difficulty, when we try to 
understand our author’s doctrine respecting the 
principle of Causality, and its relation to our 
knowledge of the Uniformity of Nature. It is 
Will or Personal Energy and not Thought 
which is naturally felt to be creative or causal ; 
but a theory like Mr. Green’s is obliged to re- 
ject the doctrire of Locke, that’ the notion of 
Causality is awakened by the consciousness of 
our own exertion of Power, and to assumé in- 
stead the Kantian resolution of the principle of 
Causality into man’s consciousness of a rule of 
uniform sequence which cannot possibly be 
changed or inverted. In criticising Locke, Mr. 
Green accordingly says :— 

The inference of Cause with him is the inference 
from a change to something haying power to pro- 
duce it, The value of this definition lies not in the 
notion of efficient power but in that of an order of 
nature which it inyolyes.—Vol. I., p. 127, 


And again :— 

It may be objected, indeed, that the principle of 
the “uniformity of nature,” the principle that what 
is fact once is fact always, ‘itself gradually results . 
from the observation of facts which are feelings, aud 


\that thus the principle which enables us to dis- 


pense with the repetition of a sensible experience 
is itself due to such repetition. The answer is, 
that feelings which are conceived as facts are al- 
ready conceived as constituents of a nature. The 
same presence of the thinking subject to, and dis- 
tinctive of itself from, the feelings, which renders 
them knowable facts, renders them members of a 
world which is one throughout its changes. In 
other words, the presence of facts from which the 
uniformity of nature, as an abstract rule, is to be 
inferred is already the consciousness of that uni- 
formity in concreto.—Vol. I., p. 273. 


Surely the postulate of Causality is not satis- 
fied with the assertion that facts always follow 
each other in a certain unbroken order, nor 
would that postulate cease to have a meaning, 
if events (or facts, as Mr. Green terms them) did 
not preserve this uniform relation of antece- 
dence and sequence. For events to become sci- 
entifically explicable they must no doubt pre- 
serve among themselves those unvaried relations 
which, as a matter of experience, they appear to 
sustain. But suppose this were not the case, 
and that in certain departments of nature, or 
certain periods of history, this uniformity did 
not obtain, and what is called “miracle” cropped 
out, should we, on that account, feel no mental 
demand for an adequate cause of these abnormal 
phenomena? Would the absence of uniformity, 
while paralysing us in our scientific quest, also 
silence the causal instinct? It seems to us cer- 
tain that it would not. We should, perchance, 
say that the energy whence they proceeded was 
capricious, or had reasons for exceptional be- 
haviour in these special cases ; but we should not 
say that the want of order precluded the possi- 
bility of causal activity. Hence it seems to us 
that the @ prior? conviction, that every change 
must have its source in some adequate cause 
stands on an entirely different footing to that 
induction from experience which we term the 
Uniformity of Nature. Mr. Green says: that 
“feelings which are conceived as facts are al- 
ready conceived as constituents of a nature. The 
game presence of a thinking subject to, and dis- 
tinction of itself from, the feelings, which ren- 
ders them knowable facts, renders them members 
of a world which is one through its changes ;’ 
and the view which we are inclined to take does 
not, on the surface, appear to differ essentially 
from his, for we should say that the facts of the 
external world appear to the reflective mind to 
constitute one system of nature, because they are 
mentally referred to the causation of one and the 
same spiritual energy. Thus we agree with our 
author in believing that nature derives its appa- 
rent unity from an implied reference to that in- 
divisible and unchanging spirit from whom all 
phenomena are felt to derive their reality. We 
do not, however, feel, as Mr. Green appears to do, 
any law of thought compelling us (apart from all 
inductions from experience) to believe that the 
manifestations of this eternal spirit must always 
preserve a fixed order of relation among them- 
selves. The reason of this divergence of opinion 
appears to be, that Mr. Green regards nature as 
the logical development of divine thought, which 
must take one direction, and has no room for 
choice, Hence, in his theory, the order of phe- 
nomena possesses an @ priort and neeessary cha- 
racter which it does not carry to those who refer 
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all change in nature to the free activity of a di- 
vine will. : 

Having thus noticed those points in Mr. 
Gyreen’s masterly criticisms which appear to us 
open to question, we must add that, whatever be 
the fate of our author’s positive doctrine and its 
Hegelian tendencies, the completeness of his re- 
futation of the empirical principles of Locke and 
Flume remains entirely unaffected. The acute 
expositions and condensed reasonings which con- 
stitute that refutation can, of course, only be 
glanced at in the space at our disposal, but in 
culling from the first introduction some salient 
passages, we may, perhaps, succeed in giving a 
faint idea of its literary style and of its philoso- 
phical worth. 

The main question at issue between Mr. Green 
and the philosophers, whose views he examines, 
is, what are the elementary conditions of that 
mental experience out of which all knowledge 
arises. Locke maintained that those conditions 
consist Of an external world to make impressions 
on the mit; and-of a mind which is at once sus- 
ceptible of impressions and capable by attending 
to these impressions to gather from them certain 
“ideas of reflection,” which are not indeed copies 
of sensations, but are apprehended by the mind 
in the act of introspection. Our sensational im- 
pressions, according to Locke, carry with them 
the idea of external body as their cause, and of 
the human organism as their seat. Hence Locke 
has recourse to the physiologist for an account 
of the origin of our mental states, and sensations 
are regarded as the subjective counterparts of 
those molecular movements in external nature 
which first affect “the outward parts of the 
body, and then are continued to the brain.” Mr. 
Green shows that this attempt to make meta- 
physics ultimately rest on Physics and Physiology 
involves a “ vicious circle” which entirely pre- 
cludes all intelligible explanation. 

However certain (he says) may be the correla- 
tion between the brain and thought, in the sense 
that the individual would be incapable of the pro- 


cesses of thought. unless he had brain and nerves’ 


of a particular sort, yet itis equally certain that 
every theory of the correlation must. presuppose a 
knowledge of the processes, and leave that knowledge 
exactly where it was before; that thus physiological 
science, valuable like every other science within its 
own department, takes for granted just what meta- 
physics, as a theory of knowledge, seeks to explain. 
When the origin, for instance, of the conception of 
body, or that of an organic structure is in question, 
it is in the strictest sense preposterous to be told that 
body makes the conception of body, and that unless 
the brain were organic to thought, I should not now 
be thinking. ‘ The brain is. organic to thought” ; 


here is a proposition involving conceptions within | 


conceptions—a whole hierarchy of ideas. How am 
TI enabled to re-think these in order, to make my way 
from the simpler to the more complex, by any itera- 
tion or demonstration of the proposition, which no 
one disputes, or by the most precise examination of 
the details of the organic structure itself 2—Vol. I., 
p. 164. 

And again :— 

Thé question really at issue is not between two 
co-ordinate sciences, as if a theory of the human 
body were claiming also to be a theory of the human 
soul, and the theory of the soul were resisting the 
aggression. The question is, whether the con- 
ceptions, which all the departmental sciences alike 
presuppose, shall haye an account given of them or 
no. For dispensing with such an account altogether 
(life being short) there is much to be said, if only 
men would or could dispense with it; but the phy- 
siologist, when he claims that his science should 
supersede metaphysic, is not dispensing with it, but 
rendering it ina preposterous way. He accounts for 


the formal conceptions in question, in other words, | 


for Thought, as it is common to all the sciences, as 
sequent upon the antecedent facts which his science 
ascertains—the facts of animal organisation, But 
these conceptions—the relations of cause and effect, 
é&e.—are necessary to constitute the facts. They are 
not an ex post facto interpretation of them, but an 
interpretation without which there would be no as- 
cortainable facts at all. To account for them, 
therefore, as the result of the facts is to proceed as 
a geologist would do, who should treat the present 
conformation of the earth as the result of a certain 
series of past events, and yet, in describing these, 
should assume the present conformation as a deter- 
mining element in each.—Vol. I., p. 165. 


_ Accordingly, Mr. Green proceeds to argue that 
in thus postulating a body as acting upon mind, 


t 


‘which belongs to the Son. 


; 
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and there producing ideas, Locke assumes an idea 
of “body,” which has no meaning or reality un- 
less to a permanent personality, which remains 
one and the same amid its successive states and 
sensations. Thus it becomes clear that Locke’s 
« ideas of reflection” are not the later products of 
attention directed upon bodily sensations, but 
are the very prior conditions apart from which 
all cognisance, either of body or sensation, be- 
comes impossible. B, U. 


——_———— 


Sunshine and Shadows ; or ’ 01, 
Philosophic and Religvous. By William 
Benton Clulow. London: Williams and 
Norgate. by 
This is a new and enlarged edition of a work 
that appeared some year's ago. When we read 
the announcement in the prefatory notice that 


' What, however, do we mean now by loving God? 


the additional matter amounted to about one-| 


fourth of the whole, we confess to have felt 
great. misgiving ; for as far aS our experience 
goes in such matters we have scarcely ever 
known a book to be improved bv enlarging it. 


The Wiberal Wulpit. 


ON KNOWING AND LOVING GOD, 
(By the Rey. Winttam Bryys, of Birkenhead.) 


Psalms. xlii, 2. ‘* My soul thirsteth after God.” 

According to Comte, the days of theology are pass- 
ing away, and futnre times will be satisfied with 
positive science. I do not think so, Some philo- 
sophers drop the word God, and prefer to say the 
Unknowable. In my opinion, they will not persuade 
the world to come round to their side. Neither the 
Universum of Dr. Strauss, nor the Unknowable of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, can fill the place they want us 
to leave vacant. After the former’s display of eri- 
tical learning, and the latter’s wealth of science, we 
still thirst for God. Besides, L know that the Uni. 
versum, be it what it may, somehow allows me an 
independent personal existence, and that what is 
unknowable as a whole is nevertheless known in 
part. Ata Sunday-school teachers’ meeting I lately 
heard it asked, what do you mean by God and loving 
God? Iwill suggest the outline of an answer to 
this question, as it is one you may all have to face, 
That I heard the question put is why I am going to 
be so metaphysical, yet at the same time as practical 
as possible. Love God, all religions say alike, though 
they do not mean the same thing by it. Tbe love of 
Abraham’s family deity, before the patriarch rose 
into a higher sphere of feeling, was akin to the 
Syrian love of Moloch, ‘[bat is, it was so if it could 
be called love at all, and was not rather a form of 
fierce superstition in which terror reigned supreme. 
I am sure if we saw any men now trying to propitiate 
or obey their gods as Abraham did, we should con- 
sider them votaries of a cruel creed, and send mis- 
sionaries to them at once. Still, in Abraham’s mind 
love of God might be present, though curiously 
enough tbe ancient narrative never says it was. 
Then, again, the love which Joshua had for a God 
whose chosen name was Lord of hosts must have 
been somewhat like what soldiers possibly feel 
when they sing ‘te Deums after a victory, It 
is so long since I experienced it that I can 
hardly describe the love which animates a heart de- 
voted to orthodoxy, I mean the love 6f God the 
Father. Love of God the Son is easy to understand, 
He is a sufferer for our salvation, made of the same 
stuff as the rest of the world’s heroes and martyrs, 
and only differing from them in so far as in him 
human and finite attributes assume divine and in- 
finile proportions. But the love of God the Father 
is another thing. That strain we lear is of a lower 
mood, I think it is not love that people feel for Him 
after all, except as they transfer to Him the character 
{In Himself ha is fitted 
to create awe, He is an Eastern potentate who has 
the power to kill, and against whose despotic will we 


have no rights, and the nearest approach to love we 


ever feel is a kind of gratitude to him for allowing a 
tender-hearted vizier to apply an invention of the 
potentate in such a way that we may escape out of 
his own hands, The devoted vizier we can worship, 
but the ruling potentate we are not drawn to. As far 
as I oan recall the memory of emotions long since 
happily extinct, that was my own state of mind in the 
days of my spiritual bondage, I could say, “ Jesu, 
lover of my soul" but I could not say, ‘ Father lover 
of my soul,” and I believe I never did Jove him, 


love of God would be plain. 


~ Se el 


Evidently that depends on what we mean by God, | 
And here we must accept natural religion as the re- 
velation of His character. What we read in the 
Bible and what we see in Christ is a chapter out of 
this universal volume, the Biblical reading aboundiog 
in clouds and the Christian vision overflowing with 
light. But printed records of other men’s experiences 
are valuable, as they serve to quicken our own spiri- 
tual perceptions; and Christ most truly helps to save 
us when he helps us to forget himself, and to stand 
face to face with God. The perfect ory of Christian 
piety is, * My God, my Father, and my All.” Paul's | 
determination to know nothing but Christ, and him 


' crucified, gave way in the Mpistle to the Corinthians to | 
or Sketches of Thought, 


the sublimer faith that, at the final consummation, 
the Son shall surrender the Kingdom to the Father, 
that God may be all in all. If we could take our 
stand on this ground, and see the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God shining in the counte- | 
nance of Jesus Christ, and by a mighty leap of the | 
spirit spring at once from the finite to the infinite, 
the exposition of the nature of God would be com- 
pleted, and what we mean, or should mean, by the 
I am willing to do so, 
and to interpret all mysteries by this glimpse into — 
the divine essence of things—to say God is all that 
Christ imaged, and more beyond it than we can either | 
guess or dream. So loving God would ba loving a 
character akin to Clrist’s character, and yet tran- 
scending that character; —a Mont Blane when 
we are in the Vale of Chamouni, a@ star when we | 
are on Mont Blane, and Infinite Perfection every- 
where. To you also, and to your kindred worshippers 
generally, this ig enongh., But in these days it would 
be deluding ourselves with a vain hope were we to 
suppose that such a simple presentation of reli- 
gious truth, however beautiful in itself, and however — 
captivating to us, could conquer the allegiance of | 
men who have doubtingly qnestioned their souls, 
“ Where is thy God?” It is asking for poetry and for 
faith while they are asking for logic and material 
facts. To them it seems a begging of the whole | 
question. Beginning by believing is Heaven at the 
outset; it is the fortunate lot of all children, and most 
women, and many men, and it is also the secret law 
which secures the highest spiritual development. 
But women here and there say, and men by thou- 
sands say, why should we begin by believing? They 
did begin that way, perhaps, Yet now, though still 
conscious of vague longings, they bid faith be silent, 
until it ean justify its right to be, and propound a 
rationale of its origin and end. So we must treat 
them as-we find them. If they will not talk with 
us in the Garden of Eden, we must talk with them 
in the wilderness; for God is in the wilderness asin | 
the garden, and can make it rejoice and blossom as 
the rose. And after all they do but burn with the 
passion to know. Love and faith are enough: for | 
some souls, intellectual vision is needed by others. 
Popular tradition considers that the cherubim of the 
Bible know, and that the seraphim love. However 
that may be, it is certain that the Hebrew prophets in | 
their visions beheld them both hard by the throne of 
God. ‘“ Lord, I believe, help thon mine unbelief,” is 
the undertone of much of thé current scepticism, in- 
audible to us, but heard by Him who himself delights — 
to speak with a still small voier. 


The question of questions is, how shall we bring 
God and the love of God home to outsiders who | 
trust in nothing and doubt of all, and who, instead of | 
sending the understanding to school with the soul, — 
insist on holding the soul in the leading.strings of 
the understanding? Here merely logical argumenta- 
tion is of little use. An insinuation of logic through 
the emotions is rather what we’ want; some happy 
suggestion, some Providential accident, that while 
things remain just as they were in reality, mysteri- | 
ously helps us to see them in a different light, -Get- 
ting or trying to get Lo God as the last link in a chain 
of reasoning is an unsatisfactory process for speakers 
and listeners, for readers and authors. 
can give the real grounds of our conviction that God 
is and He loves us, for they cannot be put into words, 
Outward and visible signs are always inadequate 
representatives of inward and spiritual graces, 


‘‘ We may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the light whose fountains are within,” 


We say we love God. How do you love? and what 
is it you love? they ask us, and we can only stammer 
in telling them. In our own case though we have 
had doubts, we have risen above them, because, like a 
man in wrath, the heart has stood up and answered, 
“I have felt.’ Then @ posterior’ reasoning has 
seemed powerful, for we were convinced of the cone 
clusion beforehand, and we have trusted ourselves to 
a prior? paths becayse necessity left us no ghoioe, 


We never © 
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But when men frankly confess they lack data, 
have no conception of the meaning of our words, 
and the Infinite Not-Self we call God seems to 
them an unjustifiable personification of unintelligent 
forces, what are we to do? They cannot love a figure 
of speech, and our eloquence plays round the head 
but comes not near the heart. I have started the 
problem without any serious intention of solving it 
entirely ina sermon, Logically itis insoluble, Yet 

" prayer, and the unspcken longings, which are prayer 
also, and the contemplation of spiritual enthusiasm 
in other men, may scatter the clouds and let the 
sunshine break through, and prompt doubters in their 

- turn to ery, ‘ We once were blind but now we see;” 
_ may draw from them at least a mingled burst of phi- 
losophy, poetry, and piety, akin in spirit to that 

_ seemingly Pantheistic confession of faith made by 
Goethe’s Faust to Margaret. ‘This will lead to more. 

In the voyage either to or from Egypt, the First 
Napoleon stood on the vessel’s deck talking with 
ideologues, who wanted to explain God away, Shrug- 
ging his shoulders and pointing to the stars, he said, 
“Tt is all very fine, gentlemen, but who made all 
these?” This appeal to the voiceful phenomena of 
the sky was Dayid’s plan, too. And Voltaire was so 
profoundly persuaded of its omnipotence that he 
said, “Tor a man to find reasons for believing in God 
he has only to open his eyes and look about him.” 
It satisfied Newton also, and it satisfied Kant, with 
one weighty addition. He discovered God in the starry 
heavens without and the law of duty within. Ana 
this sense of duty was the exhaustless fountain of all 
Mazzini’s political and religious inspiration, He felt 
an obligation transcending his obligations to men, 
anditenabled him to grasp the hand and to gaze 
upon the face of God. When human faith iff God 
‘lies in ruins may we not partly build it up afresh on 
this double basis—the basis of what we see and what 
we feel? As Napoleon said, “ Who made all these?” 
Clearly ‘a force not our own, On the old hypothesis 
of Creation avd the new hypothesis of evolution we 
must admit so much. Is the force intelligent? It 
must be, It originates allintelligence, and possesses 
the capacities it bestows. Has it will? It must 
have, for it acts, and action without volition is in- 
conceivable, So we get to an intelligent and willing 
force as the root of phenomena, ascribing intelligence 
and will to it because they are the highest things we 
know. ‘The divine reality may be more, it cannot 
be less, Then we turn within, The phrase “I 
ought,” means something to us. Though conscience 
may be educated the germ is given to start with. 
Edueation develops what exists. It does not make 
out of nothing. Nothing from nothing is a truth as 
old as eternity and-as necessary as the axioms of 
mathematics. Duty to ourselves and duty to our 
fellows are finally resolvedinto duty to the intelligent 
and willing force which is God. This may seem a 
bare conclusion. Granted, But it is a conclusion out 
of which, once admitted, all the fair forms of piety 
‘and worship will grow. It will write poems, and 
build temples, and offer prayers, It is the proto- 
plasm susceptible of infinitely varied unfoldings and 
combinations. Beginning in a cold intellectual win- 
ter it will end in a warm emotional summer. Starting 
with the recognition of an intelligence and will in 
us and about us, not our own, it will terminate in 
the conscious heaven of Christ’s ery, “I and my 
Father are-one.” As in Tennyson’s poem, two 
voices are conversing in our souls, one harping on 
difficulties and trying to blind us, with the best inten- 
tions, with a cloud of physical and metaphysical dust ; 
the other speaking with . 

A little whisper, silver clear, 
A murmur, ‘Be of better cheer,’” 
The more we listen to this last the more are we filled 
with rapture :— 
“* Our frozen hearts begia to beat, 
Remembering their ancient heat. 
We feel, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud that spreads above, 
And veileth love, itself is love. 
So variously seem all things wronght, 
We marvel how the mind is brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought. 
And wherefore rather we make choice 
To commune with a barren voice 
Than Him that says, Rejoice! rejoice! ” 

We cannot by searching find outthe Almighty to 
perfection, Scepticism is right so far. The Divine 
Essence, God in Himself, the Absolute is beyond 
‘us, and even revelation cannot make Him known. 
But God as related to man and God as manifested in 
the universe and history, can be and is partly known, 
and accurately known, too, so far as the knowledge ex- 
tends, This knowledge does not justify the grand 
systems of Rothe and other thinkers where @ priori 
voagoning attempts omniscience, yet it is sufficient to 


- 
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emancipate us from the bonds of the senses and bring 
us face to face with the substance underlying phe- 
nomena, We describe, however, not Him but the 
impressions He makes upon us, the reflections of Him 
in ourselves, and the ideas they necessarily suggest— 
ideas no doubt inconceivable in their totality, but 
nevertheless . pointing to something eternally real, 
Cause, intelligence, will, force, law, duty, a world 
—current towards righteousness, a spirit corres- 
ponding to our best aspirations and whispering of 
better, all hint of how we may conceive His attitude 
in relation to us, These hints in happy moods lend 
the pulse of hope to discontent and prepare us for 
open vision, 

We love God, then, and mean what Jesus of Na- 
zareth meant, We love the feeder of the ravens, the 
clother of the lilies, the numberer of the hairs of our 
head, our Father, the Strengthener, the Comforter, 
the Everlasting Teacher, the Spirit which lives 
throughout Eternity in Infinitude, as Christ lived in 
Palestine for a few years, How the love makes us 
like God they who feel it most know best. In an- 
other sense we love God as the intelligence and will 
visible in natare, and the inspirer of duty, or, to use 
Dr, Matthew Arnold’s phrase, as the eternal stream 
of tendency which makes for righteousness. Let it 
be that this exposition is inadequate. We who be- 
lieve, know the inadequacy which must beset all at- 
tempts to describe the Unspeakable, Let gropers in 
the darkness say, “ Still we wander and see no gnid- 
ing gleam.” Persisting in reverently groping they 
will at last touch God’s right hand in the darkness, 
be lifted up and strengthened, know even as we 
know, and love even as we love. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC CONGRESS AT 
CONSTANCE, 

The Congress of Old Catholics was opened at Con- 
stance on Friday week. Ou the preceding evening 
there was a preliminary meeting, at which Bishop 
Reinkens and the Bishop of Albany spoke, There 
were upwards of two hundred delegates, many from 
Germany, At the first public sitting there were pre- 
sent the Dean of Chester, lather Hyacinthe, the 
Abbe Michand, M, de Pressensé, but not Dr. Dél- 
linger. Professor Schulte was elected president ; 
Professor Cornelius, of Munich, and Landammann 
Keller, of Aarau, in Switzerland, were elected vice- 
presidents, Professor Schulte reported on the result 
of his negotiations respecting the status of the Old 
Catholic Church with the German Government. Both 
Prince Bismarck and the Minister of Public Worship, 
Dr. Falck, he said, had shown a perfect and just ap- 
preciation of the object and significance of the Old 
Catholic movement, and both had, in their eommu- 
nications to him, displayed a great amount of sym- 
pathy and benevolence towards the same. On the 
strength of their assvrances ha considered himself 
justified in saying that no doubt could preyail as to 
the ready recognition of Bishop Reinkens by the 
Government. ‘The subjects appointed for discussion 
were a draft law regulating synodal and congrega- 
tional administration, 8 motion for constituting a re- 
presentative synod, a motion for endowing Old Ca- 
tholic scholarships, and a motion for appropriating a 
separate fund for the amelioration of poor livings. 
In addition, the Old Catholie Association of Crefeld 
proposed that a committee be appointed with the 
object of promoting the diffusion of Old Catholic 
opinions by circulating Old Catholic books and writ- 
ings. 

At Saturday’s sitting of the Old Catholic Congress 
at- Constance it was resolved to appoint a sub-com- 
mittee for the purpose of devising means to bring 
about a union of all Christian confessions and to 
establish a sabsidiary fund for theological students 
and emerited clergymen. ‘The Dean of Chester 
made s long speech expressive of his sympathies 
towards Bishop Reinkens, who in reply thanked the 
Dean, ‘The president, Professor Schulte, made a 
final speech, and, in conclusiov, proposed cheers for 
Bishop Neinkens, whereupon the assembly sepa 
rated, after having given cheers for the president, 
Professor Schulte, On Monday several popular 
meeiings were held, which were addressed by the 
most prominent leaders of the movement, 

On Saturday evening there was a grand dinner, to 
which some three hundred and sixty persons sat 
down. On Sunday a popular meeting was held by 
the Old Catholics, in the Hall of Council, at which 
at luast three thousand persons were present, Herren 
Weber, from Breslau, Welk, from Augsburg; Profes- 
sors Friedrich, from Munich, Schulte, from Bonn, 
and Bishop Reinkens, addressed the meeting, and 
was loudly cheered, An immense congregation at- 
tended Divine worship, when a sermon was preached 
by Bishop Reinkens, — F 
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The Congress of Old Catholics assembled at Con- 
stance last week has not separated without achieving 
some very appreciable results, justifying the satisfac- 
tion which German newspapers of the Liberal school 
here generally express with regard to its proceedings. 
Not only have the assurances given by the President, 
Professor yon Schulte, with official weight, of favour 
enjoyed in high quarters, animated the seceding 
Chureh with new courage, but the front of the re- 
formers’ army, dangerously narrowed during the 
ascendency of purely theoretical leaders, has shown 
itself to havé acquired not informidable breadth under 
the rule of its present bold and essentially practical 
Jeaders—Schulte, Reinkens, Friedrich, and the rest. 
German papers rightly affirm that the Congress 
ushers in a new phase in the existence of the Old 
Catliolic Church, pointing, among others, to the fact 
of the present Congress having assumed a more in- 
ternational character than its predecessors. The 
small sprinkling of Swiss in former congresses has 
given place to a formidable contingent, the earnest 
of future-co-operation between the Catholics of both 
countries. The Congress, though formally convoked 
for Friday week, really opened in a preliminary meet- 
ing on Thursday night. A great number of promi- 
nent men—among them the new Bishop, Monsignor 
Reinkens, who had officiated at the service in houour 
of the Grand Duke’s birthday at Freiburg on 
Tuesday— arrived on Wednesday night, Thongh 
the bishops had kept the time of his arrival 
secret, wishing to escaps a public demonsira- 
tion, the committee, and other Old Catholics pre- 
sent, had ascertained the hour, and gave him an 
enthusiastic reception, which was followed by further 
honours in the sittings of the Congress, The public 
homage paid by the Old Catholies to their newly- 
elected bishop was one of the leading features of the 
proceedings. The attendance was ntimerous and 
sympathetic throughout. The English Church was 
represented by Dean Howson, of Chester, who claimed 
to speak for the Bishop of Winchester, and by some 
other clergymen. The sister Church of the United 
States had delegated several bishops, who showed 
themselves demonstratively sympathetic, and depicted 
American interest in the Old Catholic movement 
possibly in too glowing colours. The Jansenist 
Church of Holland was represented by several priests, 
France by Abbé Michaud and Pére Hyacinthe, Hun- 
gary by Dr. Gaspard. In addition to the leading Oid 
Catholics—except D6ilinger, of whom the reports do 
not mention even the name—:here were delegates of 
the Protestant Association and prominent members 
of the Reichstag to show the interest taken in the 
reforming movement outside the Catholic Church. 
Stripped of the great amount of self-congratulation— 
for which there was indeed cause—and the num- 
ber of sympathetic messages delivered in various 
languages and gratefully acknowledged at length, 
the results of the proceedings amount to this :— 
Bishop Reinkens has formally taken the reins of the 
new Church into his own hand, and has been pub- 
licly recognised as spiritual chief. Professor yon 
Schulte has acquainted the Congress with all but offi- 
cial authority of the countenance accorded to the 
movement by Prince Bismarck and Dr. Falck, The 
Congress has passed a synodal and parochial order, 
providing laws and rules, and giving real substance 
and cohesion to the new community. The ground- 
work of the ecclesiastical constitution framed is of a 
thoroughly representative character. Both Bishop 
Reinkens and Professor Schulte dwelt strongly on its 
merits in assigning a weighty share—which amounts, 
in fact, to predominance—in the management of 
Church affairs to the laity, and, “ for the first-time ” 
in Church history, securing the ‘harmonious co-ope- 
ration of Bishop, clergy, and laity. One step more 
has been taken towards the beau ideal uf Old Catho- 
licism—namely, union of the Churehes. ‘Two sub- 
committees have been appointed to deal separately 
with the Churches of the Hast and the West, and with 
regard to this end, as also of Old Catholic opinions 
in general, great stress has been Jaid upon the im- 
portance of possessing a literary organ and promoting 
the circulation of dogmatic literature. The edoption 
of the synodal and parish law is a substantial gain. 
The new Chureh will now form itself into congrega- 
tions or parishes, elect its recognised council—in 
other words, become a reality as a Church, 


The Morning Post publishes the following :—* The 
Bishop of Liucoln was again invited to the Old Ca- 
tholic Congress at Constance, as he was to that of 
Cologne. He declined, however, in a letter written 
in the most elegant metrical Latin. The Archbishop 
of Syra and Tenos, though invited and having ac- 
cepted, was likewise absent, having been unexpectedly 
prevented, His letter to the Congress was written 
in Geyman, Ia his speech, delivered in French to 
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the Congress, Abbé Michaud stated that the French 
Government would not permit more than twenty Old 
Catholics to join themselves into a congregation In 
one place. He therefore apprehends that the move- 
ment will make slight progress in France. The 
Evangelical Alliance has requested the Old Catholic 
Congress to depute three delegates to attend the 
international conference at New York as ex officio 
representatives, but the Congress has declined. Pro- 
fessor von Schulte, in reporting on his negotiations 
with the various German Governments, said that he 
has placed the full reports of the last Congress in 
print into the hands of the Governments of Prussia, 
Bavaria, Baden, and Hesse, ‘The Professor also 
quoted some statistical figures to show how the Old 
Catholic movement had prospered numerically. In 
Prussia there are twenty-two constituted congrega- 
tions, numbering collectively about 14,000 souls; in 
Bavaria there are thirty-three congregations, but less 
populous, so as to make the aggregate figures about 
13,000% in Baden there are twenty-seven, comprising 
about 9,000 people. In addition, there are other 
Old Catholics scattered over the remainder of Ger- 
many, and bringing up the total to at the very least 
50,000 persons. M. von Schulte pointed out that 
the first Reformation could not boast anything like 
the same progress in the first three years of its ex- 
istence.” 


The Constance correspondent of the Daily News 
writes:— The Ratiovalistic party, represented in 
Germany by the ‘Protestantenverein, of which 
Bluntschli and Holtzmann are the two leading mem- 
bers, openly avows itself unable to give more than a 
negative sympathy to the Old Catholic movement, 
because that movement stands on a definitely dog- 
matic Christian basis, which a large number of German 
Protestants have long since abandoned as in their 
eyes incompatible with modern culture. This posi- 
tion was admirably bit off by one of the foreign 
guests, who said to me that Holtzmann’s speech at 
the reception might have been delivered from a pulpit, 
or spoken at a social gathering, or in a mosque. Vital 
Christianity, as it would be understood by either Canon 
Liddon or M. de Pressensé, seems to have no place in 
this school of Protestantism, though doubtless there 
is much individual piety left, as is the case among 
the very similarly situated French Protestants. But 
this piety will, I think there can be little doubt, 
soon find a more congenial home among the Old Ca. 
tholics, and therefore it is not surprising that they 
should follow the progress of the movement with a 
deep interest which will grow still deeper when the 
time comes for the initiation of internal Church Re- 
form. Patient, as probably Germans only can be, 
the Old Catholics bide their time, for all other than 
absolutely necessary reforms. And with equal pa- 
tience, too, some Protestants who feel wants that their 
own Church system does not seem to supply, but 
who could not consvientiously join the Old Catholic 
body in its present state, bide their time till the day 
of reform dawns. ‘Then, at Jast, the “Chinese wall 
of separation between Catholics and Protestants,’ 
which Holizmann regretted, will, they hope, be 
broken down in Germany. 


Dr. CHannine’s daughter is now travelling in 
Europe, At an out-of-the way place in Switzerland 
she was looking over the few books that were acces- 
sible, and was surprised to find that one volume was 
a memoir of her father, in French. 

PrIncETON Co~tnGEH, in the State of New Jersey, 
belonging to the Presbyterians, has this year received 
from Mr. J. O. Green £8,000 for the erection of a 
Library. building ; and from Mr, J. J. Blair £2,000, in 
order to increase the endowment of a professorial 
chair founded by him; while Mr. Henry Marquand is 
about to build for the College a new Chapel, which 
will cost £20,000. 

In October J. R. Osgood and Co. will publish 
“Common Sense in Religion,” by James Freeman 
Clarke, ; 


Srpapenr,— The only guaranteed cure for Toothache.— 
This extraordinary application, marvellous in its effects, 
gives immediate relief, without injuring the tooth, and 
forms a temporary stopping, 1s. 14d. ; post free, 1s. 3d. 
The Coralite Tooth Paste, for cleansing and improving the 
teeth, imparts a natural redness to the gums, and gives 
brillianey to the enamel; price 1s, 6d, The Royal Denti- 
frice, prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty, gives 
the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, and imparts a delicious 
fragrance to the breath ; price 1s, 6d. Sold by all Che- 
mists and Perfumers, and by the Proprietors, Messrs, 
(Gabriel, the old-established Dentists, 72, Ludgate-hill, and 
56, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, London (their only 
addresses), where they are in daily attendance, and prac- 
tise their unique system of painless dentistry. Seo Messrs, 
Gabricl’s name on each hox, , 
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The annual meeting of the British Association is 
held this year at Bradford. The proceedings com. 
menced with the meeting of the General Committee, 
which was held on Wednesday afternoon, in the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, under the presidency of Dr. Car- 
PENTER, accompanying whom upon the platform were 
the Right Hon, W.E. Forster, M.P., Professor Phil 
lips, and several others of the Council. The business 
transacted was as usual almost exclusively of a formal 
character. First in order came the reading and con- 
firmation of the minutes of the last meeting, followed 
by the’ presentation of the treasurer’s report. The 
next item on the programme was one which awakened 
many regretful thoughts, for it was the reproduction 
of the intimation that had been received from Dr, 
Joule to the effect that the office of president, which 
he had accepted, he had been most reluctantly com- 
pelled to resign, owing to the state of his health, 
The action taken by the Council in requesting 
Professor Williamson to supply his place having 
been duly detailed, Professor Phiilips passed a 
high eulogium upon Dr. Joule, and proposed that a 
resolution, expressing the deep sympathy of the As- 
sociation, should be at once drawn up and forwarded 
to him, a suggestion which, when seconded, was 
heartily approved, and carried nem. con. As a matter 
of fact, Dr. Williamson, though long since announced 
as Dr. Joule’s substitute, had not been really elected 
by the Association; hence it became necessary that 
his name should be submitted to the meeting, and 
this afforded an opportunity for prominent refer- 
ence to the position to which the eminent Professor 
of Chemistry in the London University has attained 


in that particular branch of science to which he has 


specially devoted his energies. The report of the 
Council was subsequently read. It dealt mainly with 
the course taken by the Council in connection with 
certain resolutions referred to the consideration of 
the General Committee at Brighton last year. One 
of these resolutions had reference to the Observa- 
tory at Mauritius, and, in accordance with its terms, 
the Council had requested the Colonial-office to 
affurd such pecuniary aid as would stimulate the in- 
vestigation of the cyclones in the Pacific Ocean to be 
carried on there. As the result of the correspondence 
which passed on the subject, an intimation has been 
received from the Government announcing that an 
inquiry into the condition, size, and cost of the ob- 
servatory in question is being conducted by a special 
commiss.on, Another matter which the Council, 
dealing with a resolution passed at Brighton, had 
brought under notice in high quarters was the import- 
ance of the Indian Government aiding the prepara- 
tion of a photo-heliograph and other instruments for 
solar observations, with a view of assisting in the 
observation of the transit of Venus in 1874, and for 
the continuation of solar observations in India. 
This applicaticn for funds was, to a certain extent 
successful. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Carpenter, the retiring pre- 
sident, closed the proceedings. It was not, however, 
until later on in the evening that the doctor actually 
vacated the presidential chair. Then, viz., at eight 
o'clock, to the audience assembled in St. Gearges- 
hall, he briefly introduced his successor, who at once 
proceeded to read his inaugural address, of which the 
following are the principal portions :— ; 

The Presrpent began his address by expressing 
his regret that Dr, Joule, a man whose name was 
known and honoured in every corner of this planet 
where a knowledge of science had penetrated, had 
found his strength insufficient for the duties of that 
chair, and, by the advice of his physician, had been 
obliged, two months ago, to place his resignation in 
the hands of the Council. When, in these circum- 
stances, the Council asked him to accept the presi- 
dentship, their request had the weight of a command. 
The President then spoke of his wonderful activity 
of chemical science, and stated that the object of his 
address would be to ascertain the meaning of the 
work which had been going on in chemistry, and to 
consider what the Association could do to promote 
the advancement of science. Since the father of 
modern chemistry, Dalton, gave chemists a firm hold 
of the fundamental idea of atoms it had guided their 
labours; and those labours had confirmed it more 
and more. Every chemist investigating a new 
compound assumed that it must consist of a great 
number of atom-clusters, or molecules all alike, 
and each molecule consisting of a certain number of 
atoms of at least two kinds. His first endeavour 
was to ascertain how many atoms of each there were 
in each molecule of the compound. If the result 
of his experiment did not agree with any atomic for- 
mula (that is, if no conceivable cluster of atoms of 
the kinds known tg be in the compound would, on 
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analysis, give such results as those obtained) the | 
chemist knew that his experiments had been faulty, 
He set to work again, and went on till he arrived at ) 
a result consistent with his knowledge of the com- : 
bining properties of atoms, The chemical idea of — 
atoms served two purposes—first, it gave a clear and 
consistent explanation of an immense number of 
facts, and enabled us to classify them; and second, 
it led to the anticipation of new facts; at the same 
time teaching that no compounds could exist with 
their constituents in any other than atomic propor=- — 
tions, They had the testimony of the great Ber- 
zelius to the flood of light the idea of atoms at 
once threw on the facts respecting combining pro. 
portions, and from that time forward its value had 
rapidly increased as the facts which it explained 
augmented. He must pause here to pay a tribute 
of respect to the memory of one who in his time 
was a leader of discovery in the most difficult 
branch of this science. Liebig was known in thige _ 
country through his writings on agricultural chemis- 
try and his popular letters, but the establishment of ; 
the Chemical Schoo). at Giessen was the greatest 
service his genius rendered to-science. The students | 
were men who had for the most part gone througha 
full curriculum of ordinary studies, and who were | 
attracted from various parts of the world by the fame . 
of his school. His genius and enthusiasm would,  . 
however, have been powerless had not the rulers of _ 
his Grand Duchy supplied him with material aids. 
Numberless new compounds had been discovered 
under the guidance of the idea of atoms, which, when 
still in its infancy, was plunged into the intellectual . 
turmoil arising from a variety of novel and original 
theories, the authors of each of which were ready to _ 
sacrifice for its sake any other one. But the atomic 
theory did not perish when its father was no more ; 

but a wonderful result followed. All these other 
theories were found to be only natural and neces- 
sary developments of it, serving to apply it to 
phenomena unknown to its founder, Among the 
improvements in our knowledge of atoms since 
Dalton’s time was the better evaluation of the re. 
lative weight of atoms of different kinds. Certain 
atoms were a little heavier or lighter than was then | 
believed, Thus the atomic weight of carbon had been . 
fixed at six by Dumas’s experiments; but it was 
found that two of these supposed atoms, whatever 
the precise weight of each, always are together and 
never separate from one another; and therefore later 
discoveries had applied the term atom to that indivi- 
sible mass of carbon, weighing twice as much as a 
carbon atom was supposed to weigh. One result of 
endeavours to classify substances according to their 
natural resemblances had been the discovery of dis- 
tinct families of atoms. One property of these atom 
families was the most important addition ever made 

to our knowledge of these little masses, For ex- 
ample, an atom of chlorine was able to combine with 

one atom of hydrogen or potassium, but not with 
two; an atom of oxygen, on the other hand, could 
combine with two atoms of hydrogen or potassium, 

or with one atom of each of these substances; butit - 
could not be got to combine with one atom of hydro- 
gen or one atom of potassium alone, An atom 
or nitrogen was known in combination with three 
of hydrogen, while one of carbon combined with 
four of hydrogen, Atoms were therefore classified 
as Monads, Dyads, Triads, Tetrads, &e. This 
combining value of classes of atoms led to the con- 
sideration of the order in which atoms were arranged 
in a molecule. Thus, in the compound of oxygen 
with bydrogen and potassium, each of the latter atoms 
was directly combined with the oxygen, which served 
as a connecting link between them, hydrogen and 
potassium never being found capable of uniting di- 
rectly with each other. One great difficulty of chee 
mistry had been to explain compounds whose mole- 
cules contained atoms of like kinds, and in equal 
numbers, but which differ in their properties. The 
ether molecules contained four atoms of carbon, ten 
of hydrogen, and one of oxygen; butylie alcohol, a 
very different substance, had precisely the same come 
position, but they now knew that in the former the: 
atom of oxygen was in the middle of a chain of car- 
bon atoms, and in the latter was at one end of the 
chain. After an elaborate explanation of a farther 
extension of the atomic theory and a reply to some 
disparagers of it, the President said that the meaning 
of the earnest work of chemists in this day was that 
they were examining the combining properties of 
atoms and getting clearer ideas of the constitution of 
matter. The effect of this work on Man was to train 
him to accuracy of observation, memory, and manual 
operations. It was also a singularly good training in 
the accurate use of words, while accuracy of reasoning 
and truthfulness of statement were no less promoted 
by it, The true spirit of science was affirmative, not 
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negative. In working at it they simply tried to find 

out what was true, and so regular an attendant was 

usefulness on truth that they got accustomed to 
believe that there must be some truth where there 
' was usefulness, The study of physical science was 
the study of man’s most accurate and perfect intel- 
lectual labours, and he who would know the powers of 
the human mind must go to science for his materials. 
The consideration of its intellectual uses suggested 
what ought to be done for the advancement of science. 
He regarded the phrase as referring to the develop- 
ment and extension of their systematic knowledge of 
natural phenomena by investigation and research. 
The first thing needed was workers; the second, 
favourable conditions for their activity. The most 
suitable men must be found young and trained to 
the work. We wanted, therefore, a system which 
should give the young favourable opportunities of get- 
ting aclear and thorough knowledge of the few truths 
of nature they could understand and enjoy; which 
should give further instruction to those who have pro- 
fited by what they had already had, and were anxious 
for more; which should enable the best students to see 
what original investigation was and to assist init; and, 
finally, which should apply to each student who had 
power and will to conduct researches all the requisite 
conditions. Investigators thus found should be 
placed in circumstances favourable to their activity. 
The first condition was that their desire for the fur- 
ther acquisition of knowledge should be fostered, 
They should be able to live by their work, without 
diverting their energies to other pursuits; and must 
feel security against want. They must be supplied 
with trained assistants, and with the necessary build- 
ings, apparatus, and materials. The outlines of such 
a system were these. Let the most intelligent and 
‘studious children from every primary school be sent, 
free of expense, to the most accessible secondary 
school for one year ; let the best of these be selected 
and allowed to continue for a second year, and so on, 
until the élite of them have learnt all that is to be 
there learnt to advantage, Let the best pupils from 
the secondary schools be sent to a college of their 
own selection, and there subjected to a similar 
process of annual weeding; and, finally, let those 
who get satisfactorily to the end of a college cur- 
riculum be supplied with an allowance sufficient 
for their maintenance for a year, on condition 
of their devoting their undivided energies to re- 
search, under the inspection or competent college 
authorities, while allowed such aids and facilities as 
the college can supply, with the addition of money- 
grants for special purposes. Let all who do well 
during this first year be allowed similar advantages 
for a second, and even a third year, Each investi- 
gator thus trained must exert himself to obtain 
some appointment which would enable him to do the 
most useful and creditable work of which -he was 
capable, In every college there should be as many 
Professorships and Assistantships in each branch of 
science as were needed; and every Professor and 
Assistant should have such salary, funds, and appa- 
ratus as would enable him to devote all his powers to 
the duties of his post; but let each professor have 
also a proportion of the fees, so that it might be his 
interest to work efficiently and attract pupils, Let 
every college and school be governed by an indepen- 
dent body of men striving to increase its usefulness 
and reputation by sympathy and material aid to the 
staff, and by getting the very best men they could. 
In addition, institutions for the observation of spe- 
cial phenomena were frequently needed, and would 
be found desirable in a general system for the 
advancement of science. Such a system as this 
would develop and improve itself by the process of 
working. The thing most needed at the present 
time was a supply of teachers devoted to science— 
earnest students, teaching by example. Young men 
did not prepare for this, first, because the influences 
round them at school did not awaken in them the 
desire for this kind of excellence; and, second, be- 
cause they could not expect by such qualities to reach 
a position which would afford a competent subsist- 
ence. Reverse these conditions, and the whole thing 
was changed. ‘The first batch of young investigators 
would be dispersed among schools and colleges ac- 
cording to their powers and acquirements, would at 
once improve their influence on the pupils, and en- 
able them to send up a second batch better than the 
first. This improvement would go on increasing. A 
young man qualified for teaching the investigation of 
some branch of science would become a member of 
an association of men selected for their devotion to 
learning and their ability to teach. Around this 
group would be a changing body of youths, ever 
deepening their knowledge, each one encouraged by 
the sympathy and aided by the suggestions of his 
‘colleagues. The investigator, having thus got a 
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thorough mastezy of his science, and new ideas for 
its extension, should haye opportunity for turning 
his improved powers to account by devoting more 
time to original research. If he had discharged his 
duties well he would be promoted, either in his own 
or in some other college, to a chair affording more 
leisure for his purpose; some after a while might 
give up all teaching of previously published truths, 
and merely guide the researches of advanced pupils. 
Such a system as this, once fully developed, so as to 
send annually to secondary schools many thousands 
of poor children who would otherwise never enjoy 
such advantages, and training a corresponding pro- 
portion of them to more advanced studies, would not 
only provide more young investigators than were 
needed for teaching, but some who would go into in- 
dustrial pursuits. There was urgent need of scientific 
knowledge in manufacturing processes, and any ma 
nufacturer who did not make efficient arrangements 
for gradually perfecting and improving his processes 
ought at once to make money enough to retire, for 
he would soon be left behind. It would be worth 
while to establish this system of scientific education 
for the sake of the manufacturing arts; and 
there were plenty of reasons why some know- 
ledge of the truths of nature and the means by 
which they were found out should be widely dif- 
fused. The keystone of the whole structure would 
be the action of the State in distributing funds among 
schools and colleges. The State ought to confine its 
educational grants as much as possible to maintain- 
ing and continuing good work which was actually 
being done, and rarely, if ever, to initiate educational 
experiments. No institution should have such per- 
manent endowments as might deprive its members of 
motives to exertion. The State must have official 


inspectors to see that records of work done by every ; 


pupil were well kept; and Government should sti- 
mulate the exertions and test the progress of pupils 
by periodical examinations. The foundations of this 
national system of education ought to be laid inde- 
pendently of the present arrangements at Oxford and 
Cambridge; but it was time Government should 
know what has been done and is doing in 
public educational establishments before it could 
judge which could make best use of public 
money. The Royal Commission which had been 
appointed some years ago in consequence of 
representations made to the Government by the 
British Association had been directed to give par- 
ticular attention tothe manner in which Government 
might best distribute educational grants. It was 
composed of distinguished men, and there was every 
reason to anticipate from their labours a result worthy 
of the nation and of the momentous occasion. The 
annual expense of keeping up a national system for 
the advancement of science would be great at first, 
but England would not deserve to reap the glorious 
fruits of the harvest of knowledge if she grudged 
the outlay for seed and tillage, were it ten times as 
great. It must be national, and on a truly national 
basis. Private and corporate funds inevitably got 
diverted from popular use, after a few generations, to 
the use of the influential and the rich. It had 
been frequently remarked that a great proportion 
of English investigators were men of independent 
means, who sought no advancement in reward for 
their labours, and often sacrificed opportunities of 
improving their worldly position for the sake of 
quietly advancing knowledge, Now and then youth 
of the poorer classes was enabled by fortunate 
accidents or the aid of a friendly hand to climb 
to a position of scientific activity, and to give, as 
Faraday did, a sample of the intellectual powers 
which lay fallow in the great mass of the people. 
The practical conclusion to which he wished to lead 
was that they who represented the national desire for 
the advancement of science should take the only 
measures which could now be taken towards the es- 
tablishment of a system of education worthy of this 
country, and adapted to the requirements of science, 
Convince statesmen that a measure desired by the 
leaders of public opinion is good and useful, and 
they were sure to carry it. He might well say 
that at Bradford, after the results achieved by their 
member in the Elementary Education Act. The 
President concluded by saying :—I confidently trust 
that the time will come when the chief item in the 
annual budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be the vote for national education ; and when in 
some later age our nation shall have passed away, 
when a more true civilisation has grown up and has 


formed new centres for its throbbing life, when 
there are but broken arches to tell of our bridges and 
crumbling ruins to mark the sites of our great cathe- 
drals—then will the greatest and noblest of England’s 
works stand more perfect and more beautiful than 
ever ; then will some man survey the results of Old 
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England’s labours in the discovery of imperishable 
truths and laws of nature, and see that her energy 
and wealth were accompanied by some nobler attri- 
butes—that while Englishmen were strong and am- 
bitious enough to grasp power, they were true enough 
to use it for its only worthy purpose, that of doing 
good to others. 

A most cordial vote of thanks, on the motion of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forstrr, M.P., seconded by Pro- 
fessor TYNDALL, was conveyed to Professor Williamson 
for his admirable address, the latter portion of which, 
dealing as it did with a more popular subject than 
did the former, was certainly most appreciated, The 
Mayor of Braprorp having given a hearty welcome to 
the members of the Association on behalf of the in- 
habitants of the borough, the proceedings were 
brought to a close. 


Tuurspay, 

As head of the Chemical Science Section, it fell to 
the lot of Professor W. J, Russent, F.R.S, to deli- 
ver an address by way of inaugurating the proceed- 
ings of the department. In the course of his remarks 
he referred to the great loss which chemistry had 
sustained by the death of Professor Liebig ; but the 
special subject to which he directed attention was the 
history of the vegetable colouring matter in madder, 
which the chemists had lately shown could be mado 
in the laboratory as well as in the fields. 

In the Economic Science and Statistics Section, 
the Right Hon. W. E. Forstmr, M.P., announced 
that, after a series of alterations, it had been finally 
decided that his presidential address should be deli- 
vered on Saturday morning. 

In the Mechanical Science Section, the opening 
address was delivered by Mr. W. H. Bartow, F.R.S. 
It was occupied with the nature, properties, and ap- 
plication of modern stcel, and embraced the details 
of the committee appointed some years ago by the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, of which Mr. Barlow was 
a member, 

In the address of Sir Rurarrrorp Atcock in the 
Geographical Section, it was, amongst other things, 


strongly pointed out how great was the influence ex- 


ercised by geographical explorations in the destinies 
of nations; the attention of the Section being after- 
wards occupied with the consideration of papers. 

Professor H. Surru, in the course of his opening 
address to the Mathematical and Physical Sections, 
spoke of the value of ‘original research,” that is to 
say, search after new truths for their own sake, with- 
out any reference to their commercial value or im- 
mediate usefulness. Kuclid and Apollonious, he 
said, studied the nature of the curves formed when 
a cone was cut in various directions by a plain sur- 
face; the said curves being known as “conic sec- 
tions.” Had they been asked, ‘“ What was the use 
of these curves?” they could scarcély have given an 
answer, as conic sections had then no tendency to 
solve any scientific problem, and for two thousand 
years were of little value; yet they afterwards gave 
splendid results in solving scientific problems which 
beset Kepler. Without conic sections there would 
have been no Kepler, without Kepler no Newton, and 
without Newton no modern science as it is at pre~ 
sent. He spoke in favour of State aid to scientific 
education, and of better methods of teaching physi- 
eal science in schools. , 

In the Section devoted to Geology, there was a 
crowded audience to hear Professor Joun Purmiips’s 
opening address. It was one of his best efforts, re- 
viewing the progress of geological science, and point- 
ing out the difficulties which still existed and demand 
the attention of geologists for years tocome, Amongst 
them was the actual demonstration of the mechani- 
cal action of glaciers in scooping out valleys and lake 
basins, as well as the describing and collating of or- 
ganic remains with a view to making the geological 
record less imperfect. The first paper on the list 
was by Mr. Russet, of the Geological Survey, des- 
cribing the geological features of the district round 
Bradford, which, he said, included the carboniferous 
series with patches of drift. The paper was very long 
and technical, but that which followed, by Mr. Joun 
Briaas, a Bradford merchant, entitled ‘A Geological 
Sketch of Bradford and the Neighbourhood,” was 
more interesting to the general public, and shorter, 
Tt was followed by a brief paper on the additional 
pleistocene manuals in Yorkshire, Mr. H. B. Brapy 
concluded the sectional proceedings by a paper on 
‘¢ Archalodiscus Karreri,” a new type of carboniferous 
foraminifera from the mountain limestone of Les- 
mahago. 

The departments of Zoology and Botany, Anatomy 
and Physiology, and Anthropology were all busily 
occupied, and the work of the day was supplemented 
in the way of recreation by a soirée in St. George’s 
Hall, 
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Fray. 

One of the most interesting papers that was read 
jn the sections was one by Professor FErnier on the 
Localisation of the Functions of the Brain, in whieh 
the connection between certain parts of the brain and 
the movements of volition was shown to be of are 
markable character, and promised important results 
in the diagnosis of disease. In the Geographical 
Section an interesting paper was read on the Distri- 
bution of Coal in China, the coal formation in that 
country being said to be most extensive, In the 
evening Professor I, WILLIAMSON delivered a lecture 
to a large audience in St. George’s Hull on Coal 
and Coal-plants, > 
a 


FORMS OF MORAL DISORDER GENE- 
RATED IN MODERN SOCIETY. 
BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
In the absence of the more spiritual interests 


which ia-other ages have occupied the intellect of 


liberal commonwealths, the pursuit of wealth has in 
our modern world for many years become more and 


more absorbing. We still hear at school of the Awry 


sacra fumes, the scelerata insania, the fable of Midas. 
We listen in church with formal assent, when the 
love of money is denounced as the root of all evil, 
But we hold practically that this language has ceased 
to be applicable to the conditions of modern society. 
Energetic men are ambitious and desire to excel. 
The only road by which they can now rise to pre- 
eminence lies in the accumulation of riches, Suc- 
cess is measured even in literature and art by the 
money which can be made out of them. 

Social and political complications lie visibly ahead, 
though yet perhaps at some distance, resulting from 
this tendency, which may bring home to us the truth 
of an experience which, we have flattered ourselves, 
canvot be ours. ‘The principles are understood on 
which money can be gathered together. The princi- 
ples are yet to be found on which it can be justly. 
distributed. Wealth of all kinds represents labour. 
It is produced by the labour of somebody. If one 
man secures too large a share of it, another has to 
be content with too small a share; and when the 
large shares fall to men who do not work and the 
small shares to those who do, there arise discontent, 
clamour, and mutiny, 

Hereafter, possibly or certainly, the dissatisfaction 
will assume a practical form. For the present, the 
moral restraints are still felt which are inherited 
from other times. In America the unoccupied lands 
form a safety-valve. In the old world, emigration 
answers an analogous end, And unless some “idea”’ 
arises in the masses which may become the article of 
a creed, generations may pass before the problem 
will become dangerous. Meanwhile, the actual con- 
ditions, as they now exist, and will probably long 
continue to exist, are producing an evil of another 
kind which attracts less attention than it deserves, 

The natural and healthy condition of man is cne 
in which he works for what he receives. Those who 
contribute nothing to the general stock ought to take 
nothing from it. The accumulation of capital in pri- 
vate hands is creating in continually enlarging num- 
bers a class of persons who have abundant means 
to spend on themselves, while they have nothing to 
do in return, A man makes a fortune, as it is called, 
he leaves it to his children, who find themselves to 
have inherited the services of an army of genii, potent 
as those of Aladdin’s lamp, to minister to their 
pleasures, Tools spend their share on indulgence, 
Indulgence is usually synonymous with vice; and 
as long as their purses hold out they do mischief to 
every one who comes near them. This kind of 
thing happily does not often last long. The 
money is soon gone, and there is an end of it. 
But the majority have sense enough to avoid ruin- 
ing themselves by extravagance, They live on 
their incomes, ladies especially, and, having their 
time to themselves, are being spared the necessity 
of exertion, are considered as exceptionally happy— 
yet, happy they cannot be. Satisfaction of mind is 
allotted by Providence only to industry; and, not 
being obliged to be industrious, they lose the capa- 
city for it. Enjoyments pall on them. Having al- 
lowed the period of life to pass unused when occupa- 
tions can be successfully learnt, they are unable to 
take their places afterward on the beaten roads of 
life. They stray into fancy employments; they be- 
come dabblers ia politics, dabblers in art, dabblers 
in literature and science. Nothing succeeds with 
them sufficiently to put them on good terms with 
themselves; and then men and women alike, and 
particularly the better sort of them, being without 
wholesome occupations, and craving for something 
which will satisfy the demands which their minds are 
making on them, they fly to the opiates and anodynes 
of the quack doctors of the spiritual world. 
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T know not how it may be in America; but in 
England and France there are multitudes of half- 
educated persons, possessing, to their misfortune, 
sufficient means to subsist without working, who thus 
lapse into the condition which I describe. 
form a class which tends to exist of necessity as long 
as the present relation between capital and labour 
survives; and among them, as from a compost, arise 
the poisonous spiritual exhalations of which so many 
around us are sickening. ‘hese are the persons 
who, having nothing better to which to put their 
hands, take to mesmerism and consu 
through rapping tables. When mesmerism palls on 
them, they turn to Romanism, which is its intellec- 
tual counterpart, but veiled with a show of piety and 
a semblance of decency. 

In the past generation there was an attempt to 
make Evangelicalism serve the purpose. The resolu- 
tion of religion into emotion, the negation of the 
value of work, the contemplation of the scheme of 
salvation, with a certain quantity of devotional read- 
ing, partially supplied the craving ‘of the empty and 
hungry soul. But the evangelical creed is too near 
the truth to serve as an anodyne for mental disease, 
Tn its robuster forms it is the spur of energy and the 


companion of industry, The effort to transmute Pro- 
testantism into feeling and sentiment has happily 
/been a decisive failure, and the spoilt and indolent 


children of the unwholesome side of civilisation find 
an element infinitely more agreeable to them in the 
incense-laden atmosphere and the languid litanies of 
the Catholic chapels. In England certainly, perhaps 
elsewhere, thousands of ardent souls without the re- 
source of employment, and feeding upon themselves, 
have turned from the unsatisfying pietism of Hannah 
More and Wilberforce to the system which is so hap- 
| pily organised to meet their necessities, 

They want occupation, It is thrust into their 
‘hand. The priest presents them with a round of 
duties which will keep every segment of the day em- 
ployed. Attendance at mass and vespers, reading 
the hours at tie fitting intervals, special acts of pe- 
nance or special somethings on which the mind can 
dwell. The confessor attends like a physician to the 
spiriv’s disorders, listens with consoling sympathy to 
the tale of disquiet, and is ready with his hemlock 
juice when the pain becomes intense. Is there a 
complaint that God will not let Himself be seen? He; 
is present eternally on Catholic altars, amid the en- 
chanted light which steals through painted windows 
and celestial music which imitates the choirs of the 
archangels. In the bed-room or closet at home, the 
Virgin gazes lovingly from the walls; a crucifix 
stands concealed behind folding doors, to be looked 
on only in the most elevated or exquisite moments, 
Nature, the sovereign physician, bids us let our 
wounds alone, live healthily, do right, and leave the 
rest to her, ‘The confessor understands the value of 
the open sore. He knows that a soul, when cured of 
its pain, will no longer need his sid, and insists on a 
continued repetition of a torturing self-examination 
which will make recovery impossible, 

Thus the lifeis filled up. The victims of delusion 
lavish the money which they ought never to have 
possessed on tae system in which they are absorbed ; 
and chapels rise and cathedrals, and they dream that 
they are doing service to God, 

The money at least is a reality, and rebuilds the 
fal'en shines of the old. imposture. The Jabour of 
some poor, industrious man, in some far part of the 


I 


applied to a purpose which the true owner would 
have probably despised and abhorred ; but, rightly or 
wrongly, the purpose of the hierarchy is served, and 
the proud structures rise which, in turn, impose on 
the imaginations of the stupid multitude. 

So long as the existing organisation of human_ 
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GrrwAn UNITARIANS IN THE West.—The Lib 
Christian writes :—' We have often had occasion 
speak with interest of the ‘ Protestantenyerein,’ o 
‘ Protestant Union,’ of Germany as an association bj 


They | which much has already been accomplished, and from — 


which much more is reasonably to be expected, in 


behalf of Liberal Christianity in Europe. It is not — 


so well known that there are in this country two 
similar associations, having their head-quarters one 
at Cincinnati and the other at St: Louis, embracing 
in their membership the pastors and representatives 


the West. These two associations are, we are told, 
similar in character and purpose, and are kept apart 
only by local and personal reasons. ‘Though no- 


minally Trinitarian, both associations, we are told, 


include among their members many ministers and 
laymen who are at heart Unitarians, but who have 


not hitherto thought best to avow themselves such, — 


This uncomfortable and unwholesome suppression 
of honest. opinion has at length become intolerable 
to many of the most earnest and able German pastors, 
aud we understand that eight or ten of them have 
sent a representative to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation to seek admission to our Unitarian ranks, 
They say that there are many intelligent Germans in 


world, stolen from him by a cunning capitalist, is |~ 


the larger Western cities and towns who would rally 
round German pastors avowedly Unitarian, but who 
now keep themselves aloof from all Church organi- 
sations.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«© J, W.”—The lines on Betts-y-coed are “ cast in pleasant 
places,” but are hardly suitable for the Inquirer. 


MARRIAGES. 

CHITTY—BRIGGS.—On the 18th inst., at the Unitarian 
Baptist Church, Adrian-street, Dover, by the father 
of the bride, George William, eldest surviving son of 
Mr. G. W. Chitty, of Wellington-house, Deal, to Ellen, 
second daughter of the Rev. Thomas Barker Wawne 
and Annetta Briggs, of Capel Lodge, Folkestone. 

KREMNITZ—BUCKTON,—On the 18th inst., at Mill 
Hill Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. J. E. Carpenter, 
M.A., Hermann Carl Kremnitz, Intendantur-Rath in 
7th German Armee Corps, of Munster, Westphalia, 
eldest son of Justizrath Kremnitz, of Berlin, to Mary 
Emily, eldest daughter of Joshua Buckton, of Broom- 
hill, Moor Allerton, near Leeds, 

DEATH. 

LLOYD—On the’ 4th inst., at 67, Brecknock-road, N., 

Hee Ann Lloyd, daughter of the Rey. Charles Lloyd, 
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society continues, so long the class out of which re- 
cruits are furnished to the various armies of folly and 
falsehood will multiply. Nature will provide a remedy 
in time; but nature, when she interferes, more often 


he suffers, Natural remedies, if we wait for them, 
come in the shape of socialism, communism, and 
revolutionary outbreaks. 


Let the Protestant ministers look to it. They are 


some ordering of buman life, the guide to furnish us 
with our daily duties in the round of common occu- 
pation, the lamp to light us along ourroad and show 
us where to place our steps. 


into the light itself, the eye, 
at most only the structure of its own spiritual retina ; 
while the owner of the eye will plunge headlong into 
the nearest ditch, 
wilderness—New York Ohristian Intelligencer. 


destroys the patient than cures the evil from which |3 per Cent.Consols...| 92§ 


If, instead of using the} ness, 
light to see our way within the darkness, we gaze | the local circulation, assuages inflammation, soothes irrita- 
turned inward, will see | tion, braces relaxed organs, and heals ulcerations. Hol- 


or wander off the path into the} tions, which assiduously employed will 
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at present the sole surviving representatives of true Gian AIN, STRAIGHT AND INTELLIGIBLE Gurpancr,—A fter the 
religion in the world, and they have allowed their} hot season that has just passed by, a mild damp atmosphere 
lights to burn terribly dimly. Religion is the whole-| will probably follow, and in its train will come fever, Sore — 


throat, diphtheria, chest complaints, and rheumatism. 
Holloway’s Ointment well rubbed upon the skin, near the 
affected part, at once corrects the relaxing and depressing — 
effects of dampness on the constitution, and spares sick- 
It penetrates to the. internal structures, regulates 


loway’s Pills simultaneously taken expedite the cure. In 
all cases of diseases of the throat, immediate, recourse is 
recommended to Holloway’s purifying powerful prepara-— 

prevent asthma, 
consumption, or other serious issues, - 
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changes,as compared with 'e 


Iting the dead | of very many of the German Lutheran Churches in 
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a tame. Sau 


righteous.” violent intre of th 
—--{deas of a later time to insert into any Psalm any de., 
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9, 1860 


“Unto the upright there ariseth light in th 7 
“ness ; he is gracious and full of compassion, ands 
Tt surely is a violent intrusion of the. 


 ereet 


finite assertion of a “ life to come;” there is nothing; 
‘more remarkable in the Jewish faith than the ab-; 
sence of even so clear views as obtained on this sub» 
ject among the heathen nations of atitiquity, so far. 
~ as their creeds are known to us. Se 
Psalm exlvii. 1. “The prophet exhorteth to praises 


God, 15, for his power over the meteors.” The text; | 


is, “ He sendeth forth his commandment upon earth,, 
and his word runneth very swiftly !” ; é 

‘Mr. Paul shows that the whole subject is one of 
much more than mere literary curiosity, and that 
these unauthorised chapter headings have sanc+ 
tioned many errors of biblical interpretation :— | 

Tt may seem to some that the whole question is 
one simply of literary curiosity, but we do not think 
this is or will be the opinion of those who really 
examine the subject. The American Bible Society 
felt a few years since that the publication: of the 
existing chapter headings was in some sort a violation 
of their fundamental principle to distribute the Bible 
without note or comment; they therefore extracted 
from them all that savoured of doctrinal interpreta- 


tion, and printed a handsome Bible with new chapter, | 


headings. This raised such a storm about their ears, 
that they were at once obliged to withdraw the book, 
from circulation; and plainly the mode of obviating 
the difficulty was far from felicitous. We are informed 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society consider 
that they have no power to touch the chapter head- 
ings of English Bibles, as being part of the Autho- 
rised Version; but that even now the headings to 
their Foreign Bibles are undergoing examination, 
with a view to the omission of doctrinal comments. 
Within the last few months this Society has printed 
an English Old Testament for the use of Jewish 
readers without any headings whatever, a step in the 
right direction. ; 

Yor if, indeed, there are any errors, or even blem-! 
ishes, it is most desirable to remove them from a 
book which is, and will probably long continue to be, 
the Bible of all English-speaking people. If there 
be in the Bible truths denied. by some who use it, 
these will triumph more by their own weight than 
when commended by the criticisms of those whom 
the objectors do not and cannot be expected to trust. 
Moreover, these interpretations bias our judgment 
more than we always admit. What our eyes rest on 
unconsciously, sinks unconsciously into our mind; 

and as we drink from pure fountains with these pre- 
pared rods of direction before us, the produce of our 
brains, like the produce of Jacob’s cattle, is marked 
in the manner designed by those who placed them 
there. We are quite sure that some Biblical inter- 
pretations we have had deliberately to reject, have 
stayed with us longer than would have been other- 
wise the case through the influence of these chapter 
headings. And what educated people read uncon- 
sciously and mechanically, the uneducated read deli- 
berately. We know that the poor use them much, 
and draw their views of Scripture largely from them. 

In drawing attention to the subject, we are not 
seeking any sudden and violent change, but rather 
as pointing out an unnoticed source of error, pre- 
judice and inaccuraey, in views on some leading doc- 
trines. If what we have said induce any to demand 
a Bible “ without note or comment,” supply will follow 
demand; and a paragraph Bible without chapter or 
paginal headings, dates or references, would be a 
boon which the Bible Society would do a real kind- 
ness in supplying, 

_ THE PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENT. 

The Guardian writes :—.. 

Accepting, as we have done; the general conclu- 
sions at which.the judgment arrives, we feel it the 
more inctmbent on us to point out, on the other 
hand—in the first place, the great danger which in 
our opinion is involved in the mode in which. these 
conclusions are applicable, and are in fact applied 
by the judgment itself; and in the second place, as 
we do not hesitate to add, the harsh .and intolerant 
character which it assumes in dealing with. the pre- 
Sent defendant. To do this, let us first state shortly 
the effect of the judgment. It condemns two acts— 
(1), kneeling or prostration during the prayer of 
consecration ; and (2), lighting candles during cele- 
bration, The first of these acts is condemned as 
being positively prohibited by the Rubric or direc- 
tions contained in the Prayer-book, and as being, for 
that reason, a violation of certain Acts of Parliament, 
the Acts of Uniformity of Elizabeth and Charles. 
The second is condemned as heing a ** ceremony ” 
not expressly enjoined by the Rubric or directions in 
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on to the Divine goodness. 
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in the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and relegating this to the 
domain of error, and that to the domain 
of truth. We do not think such a line 
can be drawn. The whole Catholic SyS- 
tem is consistent with itself. Its teaching 
through sixteen centuries is a development of 
doctrine in harmony with its first principles, 
| It claims an unbroken transmission of super- 
natural endowments of divine gifts and graces, 
It claims divine guidance and direction in 
every age. If that claim is good for anything 
|at all it is good for the whole system—for the 
whole Catholic tradition. It is idle, we think, 
to say of an institution like the Church that 
up toa certain time it was led by the spirit 
of Truth, and after that time by the spirit of 
Error. ‘The truth and error are intimately 
blended together all through, from Apostolic 
times to our own day, and make up toge- 
ther, in details of infinite variety, that won- 
derful structure which for so many centuries 
has lifted its head proudly, and with constant 
manism on the one hand, and on |/iteration repeated its claim to be the only 


the equally mischievous notion | house of Gop, the only gate of Heaven. 
wey aveuy ve ox cou UL Farnlament. 


so as to make every departure from them, whether Darks were further illustrated by 
by way of addition or subtraction, an indictable’ at the Conference the next day. 
offence? If this be indeed so, no clergyman in Eng-| several points of high interest, 
land, of whatsoever opinons, is safe for amoment.orth some spirited debating. The 
If this be indeed so, the introduction into the service tradition, the doctrine of: the Im- 
of “ yoluntaries ” on the organ, of Tate and Brady’s: ; B A 

Psalms, of hymns authorised by the bishops, of col- hice ae in aces 2 A 7 
lects before and after the sermon, of turning to the .. Sapa ied Ae be aed 
east at the Creed, and still more the performance of fon of the faithful departed, and 
“the State services” (now withdrawn), have been all'on of saints, were all dealt with 
statutable offences, subjecting the ministers con-! after some discussion a proposi- 
cerned in them to indictment for misdemeanour. ence to each was adopted. They 
Yet in fact no such indictments have been pre- stent parts of the Romish system, 
ferred. Modus et conventio, as we have always tia] acceptance of them like that 
heard, vineunt legum. But this, it seems, is not ad- he Conference, cannot fail, we think 
missible in the case before us. ‘The strictest con. : rg 7 
struction of the letter of the Act of Parlia- me amount of inconsistency. If 
ment is now to be adopted; strictest, that is, elf is to be accepted as an autho- 
against the accused, and this is to be introduced can we have it so complete or 
for the first tinre in the chancellorship of Lord Cairns,e as in the Roman Church? What 
and the year of grace 1869. But it may be said thatiurch rest upon but an ancient 
the ears, construction of the law and the Acts of regard to the Apostle Prrmr? 
Parliament is not intended or alleged to be applicable, doctrines but a bundle of tradi- 
for all purposes. Possibly even the authors of this dent fi her 2 
judgment may not contend that itis so. But if not, aye BECerGon ig ORT OTe DE BOe 
then we haye a right to ask for what purposes and to¥°™Man doctrine of the Imma- 
what extent are the literal words of these statutes tolception, which Dr. DéruincErR 
be the practical law of the land? Hereit is that oneected to, is but the consistent en- 
of the great dangers of this judgment lies.. Its prin-create a perfect mother for a per- 
ciple is the elastic one. For one purpose, at all{t is but a development of the 
events, the letter of these statutes, it says, is living ip Incarnation. While the Son is 


ie} 
law. It does not say for what other purposes (if any), sy) oe ‘ : 

or whether for these purposes only, the strict letter as God, it will be aeropetenh Ue 
is thus to be law, But this uncertainty is of the™0ther among ordinary women, 
essence of danger, Everyone with common sense can Most wonderful speciality entitles 
see, indeed, what the real object of the statutesisal honour. Here again we think 
—and also that that object has, in fact, been gene-c Church more consistent than 
rally attained—notwithstanding the liberal, just, and rotestantism. Further, the doc- 
reasonable construction which usage and the courts estly absolution and confession is 
of law have hitherto put upon them. It was and is r . . 

the object of these statutes, and an object which has ane with oo claims popularly 
been, in the main, successfully attained, to. secure the clergy. pH8 JE SOMO xBERSO 
substantially that the Prayer-book services, and 4ccepted, they constitute a caste, 
none other, shall be used in the churches; to ex- Must possess gifts that distinguish 
clude from them, for instance, broadly, any services. ordinary mev. ‘To deny their 
or forms of prayer on the one hand, or extempore rogatives while according them 
prayer-meetings on the other, which are not set forth ggion ig not consistent ; it is to 
in the Prayer-book. But to carry down the statutes claims and reject their mediation 
into a particular condemnation of every minute act or . -* Z 
gesture, every note of the organ, every trifling omis-° considerations show the pEtome 
sion, every word of devotion, which may be engrafted dealing in the spirit of reform 
on the Prayer-book services,—is not only at yari-‘ient traditional faith, Dr. Déx- 
ance with the Preface of the Prayer-book itself, and his associates undertook at the 
so not really statutable, but it would also be an absurdrence an almost impossible task— 


of Pirrspure was accepted, and ‘anywhere 
proposition reads :—“ We agree 
working by love, and not faith 
e, is the means and condition of 
tion.” To us, it seems, this amend- 
8 the orthodoxy out of the article, 
the moral element which it was 
nded to exclude. The next pro- 
mitted by Dr. Déiuincer related 
question between Romanists and 
of meriting salvation by good 
was a disclaimer of a particular 
rine of merit, and a counter as- 
the worth of human works bears 
The 
ness is infinite, man’s highest 
finite ; moreover, salvation is an 
ard, out’ of proportion therefore 
man can do to deserve it. After 
ion the amended article was ac- 
ing the Romish doctrine of merits 
the “finite good of man’s works,” 
was dealt at once to the fictitious 
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to elaborate a creed that shall be acceptable 
to reasonable, thoughtful men, out of the ma- 
terials bequeathed for the most part from ages 
of ignorance, credulity, and superstition. If 
they have not succeeded, it is because they 
have attempted a task which must fail from 
the necessities of the case. We accord them 
all respect for their honest endeavours. We 
appreciate every struggle towards light and 
freedom, and we believe that, as seekers after 
truth, they will not miss entirely the object 
of their search. 
EE 


MATTER, FORCE, AND GOD. 

Tun friendly criticisms of Mr. Surrienp and 
those of “ W. T.” ina recent number of the 
Inquirer are valuable as suggesting what 
point’ ‘of the argument based on TYNDALL’s 
inaugural address still need elucidation. It 
is only necessary to remind our critics that 
our whole argument is intended to be in the 
interest of religion. We would preserve the 
religious mind from the panie of doubt and 
fear raised by the threatening doctrines of re- 
cent science. We have tried to show that 
though we may be compelled to retreat from 
old crumbling outworks which we ought 
never to have occupied, we may entrench our- 
selves in a stronghold upon the rock which 
can never be taken. No doubt we shall raise 
fears and suspicions that in all this we are 
only seeking to betray the citadel to the 
enemy. 

We have aimed to show that if the argu- 
ment of the scientific men be admitted as to 
the sufficiency of the forces and laws inherent 
in matter to mould the forms and effect of other 
phenomena fof Nature, still a God is not 
thereby banished from the Universe ; we may, 
by searching, find him tn the forces and laws 
-—originating the forces by his will, directing 
them by his thought. Instead of the Artificer 
he becomes the Originator. Still if any one 
prefers to apply the name Artificer to Gop in 
this relation of originating, arranging and 
disposing the forces of matter, he has a perfect 
right to do so, only let him understand that in 
speaking of the notion of an Artificer Gop as 
being overturned we have meant an artificer 
in the relation of a potter to pre-existing 
clay, or a carpenter to pre-existing timber, 
Now many will say at once, “ we never enter- 
“tained this latter notion.” Very well, then, 
you never had the false notion which is de- 
stroyed ; you have had all along the notion 
which we seek to recommend. And we sup- 
pose that minds who have looked into the 
subject at all with any steadiness of philoso- 
phic thought have long ago come in some 
form or other to very similar conclusions to 
our own. And most thinking minds among 
Unitarians must long since have learnt to 
think of Gop as immanent in nature, causing 
and wielding her forces and yet infinitely 
transcending the whole universe which she 
presents. 

To. such the arguments of TynpDALL can 
cause no alarm. They have long abandoned 
the old ruined towers which he assails, and 
betaken themselves to the stronghold which 
his arguments cannot touch. 

Nevertheless, we may be quite sure that 
there are multitudes of minds—all, in fact, who 
have been brought upin the Orthodox faith, 
and who have paid no special attention to the 
question of creation or the nature of matter 
as we know it—who stand in the old falling 
outworks. They hold a vague loose notion of 
matter as raw material existing in some crude 
condition and chaotic shape. They fancy that 
at some period in time Gop took of this 
~ matter as the potter takes of his clay, formed 
it into shapes, and then endowed the objects 
shaped pith the forces and laws which they 
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needed to fulfil their purposes. We need not 
say that this was the avowed doctrine of the 
old philosophers, PLaro and Artstoria, Puv- 
TARCH states the doctrine thus: “ Better, then, 
“be taught by Pxato, and say and sing that 
“the world was made by Gop ; for the world 
“is the most excellent of all created things, 
“and He the best of all causes. But the 
“substance or matter (literally timber) of 
“which he made it was not created, but al- 
“ways lay ready for the ARTIFIOER, to be 
“arranged and ordered by him ; for the crea- 
“tion was not out of nothing, but out of what 
“had been without form and unfit, as, the 
“making of a house, a garment or a statue.” 
Ovrp has sung the same doctrine in his meta- 
morphoses:— © 
Before the sea and land, and heaven o’er arching all, 
Nature had one dead form, which mortals chaos call: 
A rudeand shapeless mass, a brute and lifeless weight, 
Seeds of all things to be—in wild discordant state.” 
And Mivron’s chaos is the same conception :— 
A dark 
Tllimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 
And time, and place are lost, Where coldest night 
And chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy. 

Now we believe this old conception of chaos, 
handed down to our times, has been more 
or less unconsciously held in the minds of 
millions ; and that it is this vague unex- 
amined notion which eauses a large measure 
of the uneasiness which men feel at these new 
scientific doctrines. For what do these 
scientific doctrines affirm ? “ Given the matter 
“which you call crude—to begin with, and it 
“ would need no Divine Potter to mould it, for 
“it has, and must have as matter, inherent 
“ forces and laws which will infallibly mould 
it into the forms which we behold.” And 
let us for a moment consider how the scien. 
tists come to this conclusion. It has long 
been established that we know matter only 
by its forces—forces opposing our force. And 
the latest thought of science seems to be that 
matter is made up of forces acting by certain 
laws. Therefore, take away the forces with 
their laws, and there is nothing left. Matter 
is annihilated. With this notion of matter 
as forces, we cannot even conceive of it with- 
out the forces any more than we can conceive 
of space without length, breadth, and depth. 
And to say that matter pre-existed without 
its forces is as intelligible to our minds as to 
say space pre-existed, but as yet without 
length, or breadth, or depth. 

Marrer is Foros, i.¢., the impressions which 
we receive from matter are caused by forces 
acting according to constant laws. Now, no 
one who will not investigate this proposition 
and find intelligent grounds for accepting or 
rejecting it has any right to pronounce on 
the truth or untruth of the doctrine which 
affirms that matter being given an artificer 
Gop is not needed. And in order to investi- 
gate this proposition we must turn our atten- 
tion upon matter in its most elementary form, 
and in the smallest particles that we know, of 
which it is composed. Here is matter around 
us in its elementary form of gasorair. We 
exert force, and sweep our hand against it, 
and we are conscious that our force is op- 
posed. We are still more aware of this 
opposition if we try to sweep a piece of 
cardboard against the air. Now what 
is it that opposes our force? We see 
nothing, we can grasp nothing ; we only 
iknow that there is something acting there 
in that space where we feel the opposition. 
We cali it force, and since it resists our force 
we call it resisting force. Now we have every 
reason to conclude that the resistance which 
we meet in the air is not absolutely continuous 
in space. It is put forth in points which are 


‘Separate from one another, which points we 


| nitrogen, carbon, that we find in air, and 
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call atoms, but we know absolutely nothi 
about their nature, except that they are poit 
of resisting force. We know, also, that tht 
points are made to tend towards one anotk 
by another force, which we Call attractic 
So far we know nothing but two forces,o 
resisting, the other attracting. Let the — 
points be drawn nearer to one another, asy 
find them in the tree, which is composed 
the same kind of atoms, oxygen, hydroge 


we press against the wood, probably nil is) 
of the resisting points meet our touch in th — 
same space which would be occupied by a fe: 
thousands in the air. These points, too, i 
the tree are held to one another by a stronge 
force of attraction between the neighbourin — 
points than was manifested in the air. ce 
these crowded millions of millions of ‘point — 
held stubbornly in their place against o 
pressure, affect us with an intenser impress} — 
of resistance, and we say the wood is he 
and solid, but as yet we know nothing mi 
than force. Perhaps we represent the resi 
ing points of the wood to our imaginations. 
inconceivably small solid somethings whi 
we call atoms. But this is a trick of our o 
loose thought, or rather of our ceasing 
think. We take the impression made upc 
our senses by a visible and tangible sol 
molecule made up, perhaps, of millions 
points, or, as the chemists would say, ultima 
atoms, and we imagine an ultimate atom whi — 
would be like this if we had senses delica — 
enough to discern it. But this ultimate sol, 
nucleus, this atom, is entirely a creation of ot 
own imagination; or rather Leuvctrrus an 
Demooritus created them for us ages sin 
If we could get any instrument a million 
times more delicate and powerful than any ye! 
devised, and by it could become sensible of 
any of the elements of things that we call 
ultimate atoms; we should find them probably 
utterly different from what we have imagined, 
We have represented them to ourselves ag 
having a bounding surface like an infinitesi-+ 
mally small bead. We should probably fiad 
them without boundary centres of force with 
the force around them continuous through 
space though thinning out according to the 
square of the distance. We have imagined 
them hard and impenetrable, we should pro 
bably find them penetrable to one another, so 
that one centre could coincide with another, 
or, as Farapay has expressed it, one atom — 
could combine with another centre to centre, 
We have imagined them indivisible éropoth — 
uncut, but we should probably find that ther — 
was no end to their division, only it would ré 
quire a force greater than that which keeps then 
units to effect the division. 


At all events, whatever theory we form a 
to atoms, we know them only as points ¢. 
force. But we say we sce the tree. True, but it i. 
by force alone that we seeit. The force centres — 
or molecules of the sun vibrate in obedience t¢ 
the laws of motion under which the force is 
manifested. Those vibrations are communi. 
cated to a force which seems to fill all space 
The physicists call it ether. Nnwron suspected 
as FARADAY beliéved, that it was the same at 
gravitation. This mysterious force, whateve: 
it may be, transmits undulations from the 
solar vibrations to terrestrial objects. Striking 
on the tree a portion of the waves is reflected’ 
to theeye. The undulations affecting the op-— 
tic nerve, we may suppose with rapid alterna- 
tions of force, produce, we know not how, the 
sensation of light from the force by which we 
say we see it. If the whole of the waves 
falling on the tree, or waves of every length, 
were reflected, the tree would appear white, 
but as waves ofsome lengths are absorbed by 
the force centres of the tree, the tree appears 
to be of the colour of the waves which pre- 
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dominate among those reflected. Colour is 
produced by differences in the forces that 
affect the optic nerve. 

Tn all these impressions from matter, then, 

we can discover nothing but forces, and, there- 
fore, we have a right to say that matter is 
force, or if the other expression be preferred, 
the phenomena which we call matter, are 
caused by force ; and we see that it is utterly 
impossible now to conceive of matter as ever 
having had existence without its forces. It 
is not that the forces are inherent in the 
‘matter, much less that they proceed from the 
matter ; they make the matter. 

But, then, if matter existed from the first 
only as forces acting by constant laws, there 
never was this crude pre-existing matter 
needing an artificer to mould it, for these same 


es 


forces, acting by the same laws that made it 
matter, would assuredly go on acting so as 
to build up the forms and effect the other 
phenomena of the physical world, «.c., of 


The sun, the moon, end the stars, the seas, the hills, 
and the plains. 


And let it be carefully observed that it is only 
of the purely physical world that we are 
speaking now. It is only in that we have 
claimed the exclusive existence and action of 
forces, such as resistance and attraction, which 
we may call physical. We leave the conside- 
ration of living beings and man to future op- 
portunity ; and therefore the fear of “ W. T.” 
has here no place. We believe that in the 
world of Lif2 there is: something besides the 
physical force—viz , the vital principle which 
is to be recognised from the first, acting on 
the physical forces, but still different from 
them. At present we are dealing only with 
the physical forces that build up the physical 
universe. And it does seem undeniable that 

. here there is no room for a Creator, unless we 
place him at the very beginning as the origi- 
nator of all the forces, the deviser of all the 
laws that form creation. And when we get 
rid of this confusing notion of dead matter, 
and stand face to face with these ever acting 
forces, we feel that we come very close to Gop. 
We touch the hem of his garment. For 
when we ask our Reason, “ What, then, is the 
“ source of Force,” it answers “ Will.” Per- 
haps the bulk of persons who have had some 
instruction in Physics have thought of the 
physical forces—for example, the force of at- 
traction—as put forth by matter. They have 
spoken of the attraction of the earth, and 
thought of it as if the earth, like some con- 
scious thing, sucked. objects towards it, and 
when told that the earth does not put forth 
the attraction, that matter does not put forth 
its forces, they are bewildered, and say, “ We 
“ cannot conceive of forces without something 
- from which the forces’ come, in which they 
“ inhere, or which exerts them.” Quite so, we 
answer ; you cannot, and therefore instead of 
really deifying the mere dead phenomena 
which you call matter, turn to the Living Gop, 

' the Eternal Will, as the basis and cause of all 
force. “Other force” (than volition), says 
Martinzav, “ we have no sort of ground for 
“ believing, or, except by artifices of abstrac- 
“ tion, even power of conceiving. The dyna- 
“ mic idea is either this or nothing.” 


Here, then, so far as physical nature is con- 
cerned, we have a universe whose phenomena 
are the result of a play of mighty forces, 
which forces are the volitions or voluntary 
energies of Gop. Here He is “the Absolute 
“ basis of all relative existence, all else being 
“in comparison but phantasm and shadow, 
“and He alone the real and Essential Life.” 
And yet, though all these things are manifes- 
tations of Him, of His living action, though 
he is present in them and they aré “ the vision 
“of Him who reigns,” He is separate from 
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matter, because He infinitely transcends in 
Himself all his manifestations. These mani- 
festations are condescensions to our nature. 
In them He puts Himself forth with certain 
limitation and conditions of time and space 
from which in himself He is ever free. The 
very condition of their existence is that whilst 
in living connection with Him they are still 
other than Himself. It is possibly to attain 
this otherness so as to make things in one sense 
objective to Himself that He puts them forth. 
Thus even from Gon’s point of view we could 
not say that any of His manifestations or all 
of them together are He. Then again we 
perceive these manifestations, these activities 
of Gop through our own nature, and they be- 
come relative to us. We do not and cannot 
see them as they are in themselves, but as the 
laws of our natures compel us to see them. 
Worpsworth has expressed this when he 
says— 
Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows, and the woods, 

And mountains, and of all that we behold 

From this green earth; of all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear; both what they half create, 

And what perceive. 

And so, again, ConmRIpaE :— 

O, Lady, we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live, 

Ours is her wedding garment and her shroud. 

We can catch a glimpse of how unlike the 
reality which affects us may be to the gar- 
ment of sensation and thought which our 
nature puts upon it in the case of light and 
sound. Mere undulations of invisible force 
strike the optic nerve, and we clothe them 
with the sensation of light. Waves of air 
strike upon the nerves of hearing, and we 
clothe them with the sensation of sound. 
Goxrrus spoke of nature as weaving the living 
garment of Gop. But it is our mind also 
that partly weaves it. 

Thus, although in moments of exaltation 
we may, with Mazmprancue, see all things 
in Gop, yet when we turn in our everyday 
experience to look at the objects around us 
from without we feel that it would not only 
be philosophically untrue, but would in the 
highest degree be presumptuous and even 
impious to! say, in the words at which Mr. 
Surrimenp justly shrinks, “I am Gop, and 
« every flower, ever star, every animal is Gop ;” 
or even to say the whole universe is Gov. 
No, we can say all these things are from Gop ; 
they are manifestations of Him, but they are 
not He. He transcends them all, and there 
is still a veil, a garment between Him and us 
which we may not penetrate. We cannot 
understand how this can be, because we can- 
not understand at all the mode of Gop’s ex- 
istence, or his action. We can only represent 
these things to ourselves by symbols, and we 
like the symbol of Dants :— 

That which dies not, 

And that which dies, are but each the brain 

Of that idea which our Sovereign Sire 

Engendreth loving, For that living light 

Which passes from his splendour not digjoined 

From Him, nor from His love, 

Doth, through his bounty, congregate itself, 

Mirrored as t’were in new existence, 

Itself unalterable and ever one. 


T. E. P. 


MR. VOYSEY’S LETTER. 
A ForTNIGHT since an article appeared in our 
columns in which we considered Mr. Voysey’s 
statement that “thoughtful men amongst 
« Unitarians have no choice but to embrace 
« Qhristiauity proper as Maurion did ; or to 
“join the Theistic assemblies wherever they 
“can be found.” We expressed our surprise 
that Mr. Voysny should advise us to follow 
the example of that amiable and distinguished 


founder of the Broad Church school, inasmuch | only the success, 
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as we differ from him and his followers on an 
ethical principle, namely, the lawfulness of re- 
citing prayers and creeds, and signing articles 
in an esoteric sense, whilst the sermon conveys 
the exoteric. We entertain the highest re- 
spect for the distinguished men in ancient and 
modern times who have conscientiously main- 
tained that principle ; we merely stated that our 
own convictions are opposed to theirs ; it is one 
of the few points of importance on which the 
writer of that article has always felt bound to 
differ from Mr. Voysey and other advanced 
members of the Broad Church party, but he 
has invariably, in public and in private, with 
affectionate cordiality, defended individual 
members of that party, and especially Mr. 
Voysry ; but when Mr. Voysny invites us to 
imitate the revered founder of that party, we 
reply, fo ws such a course would be a conscious 
dishonesty. 

We fally admit that Mr. Voysny’s sermons 
were for many years outspoken, for at page 
20 of his “ Episode” he says at first—* I had 
“thought it wise to be careful and reticent, 
“and not to disturb, in any unseemly haste, 
“the religious convictions of those whom I 
“ addressed. The plan answered well enough 
“for the firet ten or éleven years of my 
“ ministry, because the time was hardly ripe 
« for more open attack. But I did not adopt 
“ that course through any timidity on my 
“own account—simply and solely with the 
“ hope of doing good. I gained nothing per- 
“« sonally by my reticence.” 

We have always regarded Mr. VoysEy as 
an instance of a good, courageous, pious, and 
honourable man, defending one line of ethical 
action, while others, equally praiseworthy, ad- 
vocate its opposite. He tells us the state 
of his opinions just before signing the Articles 
and receiving Anglican orders — “ That his 
“ belief in the creed of his youth was gone, 
“and nothing left him but a most sure and 
“ happy reliance on.the perfect goodness of Gop, 
“and on His goodwill to all men. He is no 
“ longer a Christian in their sense of the word, 
« but a Theist.” --Episode, p. 8. Holding those 
opinions, as he states,, throughout his clerical 
life, he attracted the attention of all England 
to the effort he made to maintain his clerical 
office. Men of high character (belonging 
chiefly to the Broad Church party) considered 
that in spite of his avowed opinions he could 
consistently continue to read the whole of the 
Church Service as a Priest. Others (includ- 
ing probably nearly all Unitarians) thought 
that he ought not. Such were the differences 
on the ethical question ; however, the Judi- 
cial Committee cut the Gordian knot by de- 
ciding the position to be illegal. Therefore, 
Unitarians could not now be in the Church 
of England, even if they desired it, and saw 
no ethical objections to subscription, and still 
more to the recital of prayers and creeds. 

We gather from Mr. Voysey’s letter in to- 
day’s columns, that he has changed his opi- 
nion on that question, as he compares himself 
to a man leaving the Roman Catholic Church, 
voluntarily, because he could not satisfy him- 
self as to the ethical tenableness of the Broad 
Church view. We only adverted to the sub- 
ject in reply to Mr. Voysry’s statement that 
we ought “as thoughtful men” to adopt it. 
True, he offered to us another alternative, to 
leave the existing Free Churches, popularly 
called Unitarian, of which there are about 270, 
and to join “any other Theistic assemblies.” 
We pointed out that there is but one other, 
namely Mr. Voysey’s. We spoke with the 
honour, affection, and profound sympathy 
which we always express and feel towards 
that congregation and its minister, our per- 
sonal and valued friend, We pointed out that 
whilst cordially wishing to that assembly, not 
but the permanence it de- 
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serves, we could not admit that it in any 
way differed from those many Unitarian 
Chapels enjoying a perfectly open Trust, and 
governed by a committee elected by the con- 
gregation ; nay, that in the opinion of the 
writer the introduction of a prescribed liturgy 
tended somewhat to lessen liberty, in com- 
parison with those Free Churches, wherein 
the prayers are at the sole disposition of the 
minister. We conceived the St. George’s 
Liturgy to stand on exactly the same footing 
as those used (unhappily, as the writer 
thinks) in several Unitarian Churches, 
namely—to be subject to the vote of the 
Congregational Committee. If the St. George’s 
Liturgy can be modified,or abrogated on any 
occasion by the minister cfticiating, without 
seeking the permission of the Committee, then 
the St. George’s congregation is in exactly the 
same position of liberty enjoyed by all these 
Unitarian Churches which have Open Trusts 
and free prayer. If Mr. Voysey will re-read 
our article, he will perceive that no expression 
of disrespect was used in regard t) the 
Liturgy, which, though less liked by some of 
Presbyterian origin, the writer of this article 
regards as in many respects a very admirable 
composition. 

Mr. Voyrsry says that we fell into an error 
on a very “important point” in supposing 
that the name of Voysgy has been authorita- 
tively given to his movement, thus showing, 
as we argued, the difficulty of finding a name, 
if the old names of Christian or Unitarian be 
rejected. We meant nothing offensive when we 
called attention to the fact that his congtega- 
tional committee is called of ihe “ Voysey 
“ Establishment Fund,” and he himself in his 
inaugural address said—(p. 32)—*If I sue- 
“ceed in opening a church in London or 
“elsewhere, I shall call it after my own name.” 

We were under the full impression that 
there was nothing in our article but words of 
respect and of sympathy towards Mr. Voysry 
and his cause, coupled with our reasons for 
not abandoning our Free Churches in accord- 
ance with his ideas, R...R.. 8. 
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HERESY IN REGENT’S-PARK COLLEGE. 
Is not the Baptist College, Regent’s-Park, a 
little behind the time? The world outside is cer- 
tainly not standing still in matters of religious 
belief. And do our friends, the Orthodox pro- 
fessors, suppose the creeds that had power to bind 
-in the age of subjection that ig past will serve to. 
day to hold the student mind? When Samson 
arouses himself out of his sleep the cords will burst 
from off his arms like a thread of tow. The only 
marvel is he did not wake to feel his strength 
before. 

Even in the old times there have always been 
found one or two, here and there, to rebel against 
college tests of opinion. It is now almost a hun- 
dred and twenty years since the young Priestley, 
at the age of nineteen, was upon the eve of leaving 
his Yorkshire home for Mile-End Academy, Lon- 
don, to be brought up there to the ministry of the 
Independent Church. Joseph Priestley was born 
of Calvinist parents, was carefully instructed in 
the Assembly’s Catechism, and, under the roof of 
his good aunt, he was trained to enter into and to 
enjoy the whole routine of religious discipline 
among the Calvinists. The Dissenting minister of 
the village was his boyish teacher ; the company 
that came to the hoase was formed of the minis 
ters of the neighbourhood ; the conversation he 
heard and joined in was theological ; and his own 
wish and purpose was to prepare himself for the 
ministry. However, a difficulty grew up. The 
boy’s bent towards free inquiry presently made 
for him a path through the thicket of religious 
prejudice. The neighbouring ministers were many 
of them more or less heretical ; the congregation 
afforded him a couple of Baxterians; and by the 
time his school-days were over he was become a 
decided Arminian. His aunt and friends now 
formed the intention of sending him to Mile-End 
Academy, which was under the direction of Dr, 
Conder. And it appeared that upon his entrance 


before his Examination, that he deliberately intends 
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et 

; i rst, to give an experience) thereafter to undertake or (if he shall have already 
oF nee Ae sn bsortbs his assent ee fe if er i pa is Saag: to 

. : Valeimiatiatay ich | exercise the office of a minister of religion among those 
to ten pri nted sis 7 ia Ste bit who shall profess themselves to be Christians ; but shall 
subscription he wou SNe dey gla) hf P the! %t profess any belief in the doctrine of the Trinity in 
every six months. This was too muc ig a any sense of that doctrine now commonly considered 
young man, and he drew back. , His refusal ha Orthodox ; and also to state to the Trustees in writing, 
nearly cost him his hopes of entering the ministry,| snd to satisfy them what course he would propose 
if his friend and old schoolmaster had not Inter-| and pursue to advance his studies and improve the 
posed, and pleaded for Daventry Academy, which | time while enjoying the Scholarship for which he is a 
had just moved from Northampton on the death | Candidate. 
of Dr. Doddridge. “ Daventry was, of course, free} 12, Each Scholar, before receiving, or in his receipt 
from creeds, and open to Dissenters ofvall Opinions. | for every half-yearly payment of his stipend, to de- 
And the account Priestley gives of the studies | clare to the satisfaction of the Trustees his’ continued 
there arranged so as to favour free inquiry, and of determination to undertake or to exercise such office as 
the theological discussions promoted and enjoyed | mentioned in Regulation 9. 
oy the tutors along with their pupils, makes\one 


13. No Scholar, at any time during -his Scholarship, 
of the most agreeable passages in Priestley’s Auto-| to be a settled or stated Minister of any congregation ; 
biography. . 


but cach Scholar to be at liberty to offictate occasionally 
Of course, our friends in the Regent’s-Park | ad gratuitously, and after the expiration of the first 
College would draw their own moral from this | #0 years of his Scholarship to be expected so to officiate. 
narrative. If the candidate cannot heartily and| 14. Each Scholar to give to the Trustees a half- 
readily subscribe to our College articles, say they, rere cat of a pe ahiinees and occupation 
he is no fit object for our course of training, and | ¢tually followed by him, and how far, if at all, he 
it is far better that he should go to the college that has been engaged in the discharge of ministerial duties. 
o 
has no doctrinal test. Just so. But these are the 


16. Each Scholar to employ himself diligently in 
very words that must have been on Dr. Conder’s England or elsewhere, and to use his best endeavours 
lips in 1752, if the young Priestley’s objection 


to the satisfaction of the Trustees, not only to be a 
ever happened to reach his ears. They are words 


learned theologian, but ake to cultivate the tastes 
d manners and acquire the habits of refined and 
and thoughts thoroughly fitted to Dr. Conder, eee oe ‘ Ap a elo  de 
and to Dr. Conder’s time. They are not in place 


accomplished scholars, and become thoroughly im- 
: ne bued with the pure spirit of Christianity, and qualified 
in our day, when the Universities are one by one | to discharge most efficiently the duties of the Christian 
being thrown open, and when Government is in- > 
sisting that degrees and fellowships shall be given 


manistry. 
Te i Mr. Hibbert was evidently anxious to secure 
to all sects and opinions alike. the utmost publicity for the proceedings of his 
_ And again, let us ask, did the system pursued Trustees ; and by the twentieth clause it is pro: 
by Dr, Conder and his friends prove itself right) vided that, their meetings shall be advertised, and 
by its results? It excluded Priestley from the 
Orthodox College, a man of whom his theological 


be open to the public, with power to the ‘Trustees 
(fy q 
adversary, Mr. Toplady, said, you could hold him then present, if they shall see fit, to exclude any 
up like a piece of crystal, and see through him. 


persons not being trustées. This clause, we are 
s 5 officially informed, was abrogat: 
And the same system is to-day turning out four y aie ogated at a very early 
or five of the most earnestly conscientious of the 


period in the history of the ‘Trust, and the meet- 
students of the Regent’s-Park College. Is this 


ings of the ‘Trustees are held in private. 
: she Prati On a review of Mr. Hibbert's own scheme, 
well? Weare not in position to be quite impar- 
tial. Let others judge of these things. 


which showed that the most cherished desire of 
his heart was to benefit the Unitarian ministry, 
and students for that ministry, we may at least 
compliment the ‘Trustees on the remarkable inge- 
nuity they have shown in dispensing with almost 
every condition which the benevolent founder re- 
garded as essential to his Scheme ; and that with- 
out the excuse of ‘the altering circumstances of 
more advanced times.” Unitarian Churches and 
ministers are still in existence, and need the bene- 
fits of precisely the same scheme as that which 
Mr. Hibbert originally framed, with possibly some 
most conducive to the spread of Christianity in its| modification as to the declaration required of 
most simple and intelligible form, and to the un- Scholars and cater di Under the present adminis. 
fettered exercise of private judgment in matters of tration the greater part of Mr. Iibbert’s valuable 
religion, and upon no other Trust whatsoever.” Fund is practical] y. lost to our free religious com- 

As the mode of giving effect to this para- munion, and applied in a way which we have 
mount object, Mr. Hibbert drew up a Scheme, every reason to believe he would have regarded 
‘“‘by way of suggestion to his Trustees,” very | with the gravest disapprobation. Unless the Trus- 
wisely, however, leaving them at liberty to make|fees have a much stronger case than that which 
any such alterations, or to adopt an entirely new has been put forth in their behalf by Mr. Murch, 
scheme as they, ‘profiting by experience, and|it is time to say publicly that they should hand 
under the altering circumstances of more advanced | over the Trust to those who can administer it 
timgs,” shall think best for carrying out his trust. | more in accordance with the known wishes of the 

ow, as far as usual experience teaches, ‘I'rus-| Founder. 

tees are in the habit of carrying out the well- 
known wishes and recorded intentions of a Founder 
as a simple matter of respect for his memory, UO-/ NewoastLE upon. Tyne. — On Tuesday evening 
less such “altering circumstances of more advanced last the Rey. Dr. Vance Smith delivered, in the 
times should occur” as to'make the original scheme| Church of the Divine Unity, his valuable lecture, 
impracticable or undesirable, Let us compare the] entitled “Unitarian and Trinitarian.” The chair 
principal clauses of Mr, Hibbert’s scheme with was taken by J. Glover, Esq., who presided over a 
the Trustees’ scheme, creating Travelling Scholar- large and attentive audience, who frequently ap- 
ships, without Examination, which are thrown plauded the lecturer during his address. 
open to ‘religionists of almost every denomina- 
tion,” and dispensing with the intention of follow- 
ing the ministerial profession among anti-Trinita- 
rian Christians, 

We quote the clauses 2dteratim et verbatim from. 


THE HIBBERT ‘“ ANTI-TRINITARIAN” 


TRUST. 

In a previous article we have shown that the 
late Mr. Hibbert established a valuable Fund 
upon what is termed the ‘Open Trust” principle, 
leaving his Trustees free toapply the interest of 
the Fund “in such manner‘as they in their un- 
controlled discretion shall from time to time deem 


acorn 


gregation was held at the close of the morning service 
on Sunday last, at which the following resolution was 
carried unanimously :— The congregation assem- 
seth ‘a 5 bling in’ the Newport Unitarian Chapel, desire to 
pe eae bo in, the Deed, and printed express to the Rev. John Taylor their Meee sense of 
in Mir. Murch’ © Memeir™:— the value of his ministry amongst them, of the piety 
1. The Fund to be called the Anti-Trinitarian Fund, | and manly simplicity that has pervaded his services, 
2. Three or more Divinity Scholarships to be estab- | and of the unfailing courtesy and kindness shown in 
lished with fixed stipends, payable half-yearly or quar-| his pastoral relations, while fully conscious of the 
terly. trying circumstances under which he has recently 
3. The Trustees to elect the Scholars (after examina-|laboured; and they venture to express a hope that 
tion). he may long be spared to carry on his work of use. 
5, At every Examination, unless the Trustees see] fulness in any new sphere of labour which he may 
cause to the contrary, two at least of the Examiners| select.” The Rey. J. C. Woods, who is now on a 
to be Professors of University College, London. visit to England, will occupy the pulpit for twelve 
9. Each Candidate to show tothe satisfaction of the} monthe, commencing the 4thjinst, It will be re- 
Trustees, and solemnly to declare to them in writing, | membered that Mr, Woods left Newport in 1855 to 
goto Adelaide, 38 


Newrort, Istr or Wicat,—A meeting of the con- 
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ment that prevail amongst us. The days of 
an illiberal orthodoxy, of a narrow construc- 
tion of definitions and terms of communion, 
fare passing away; to be superseded, as we 
trust and believe, by broader sympathies, and 
‘a juster appreciation of each other’s claims 
and position. 

Dr. FRASER avows himself no advocate of 


Ta hollow reconciliation, or of that washed- 


out type of belief, which went by the popular 
and delusive name of unsectarianism. “They 
“ differed upon points which each thought 
“ vital, or they ought not to differ at all. 
“ Schism which could not justify itself on 
“ better grounds than mere caprice and self- 
“will was inexcusable; but Divine truth 
“being what it was, and human faculties 
“ being what they were, there was room for 


Sar large exercise of charity to modify the 


“application of a stringent creed.” We 
quite agree with the Bishop that the popular 
talk about unsectarianism is delusive. In 
the strict sense of the term no religious so- 
ciety can be unsectarian. It must have dis- 
tinctive features or peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish it from all other societies, and those 
features and peculiarities, however its mem- 
bers individually may cherish catholicity of 
spirit, will infallibly give it, as a society, a 
distinctive or sectarian character. 

The Bishop, we think, is right, too, in his 
view that differences which are not vital are 
not sufficient to justifyschism. There hasbeen 
a large amount of needless division in the 
Christian world. Unimportant differences in 
matters of discipline, ritual, or minute points 
of doctrine have been made the grounds of 
separation. The walls of partition between 
Churches have been built up with the slender- 
est materials. Yet they have been sufficient 
to shut out all communion and check every 
prompting of Christian fellowship. In this 
way sects have multiplied needlessly, and 
the spirit of sectarianism has been fostered, 
greatly to the injury of Christianity. It 


_ cannot be said, however, that Unitarians are 
| open to the charge of schism on slight or tri- 


vial grounds. The differences between our- 
selves and the orthodox are truly of vital 
moment. They reach down to the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. They af 
fect intimately our whole conception of the 
Christian religion, its origin, its character, 
its progress and development. If the ortho- 
dox are right we are fundamentally wrong, 
and vice versa. We cannot consistently join 
in their worship, as for us to do so would be 
idolatry. We must worship apart, and cre- 
dit each other with like sincerity. Let us 
honestly avow our respective differences and 
uphold our own convictions without arro- 
gance or bigotry.” There is nothing really 
gained by glossing over our divergencies and 
affecting to rejoice in a hollow agreement. 
Let us call ourselves by the names which 
mark our distinctive differences, and aim by 
all fair means to win for them popular ac- 
ceptance. 

The Bishop touches next on the import- 
ance of maintaining a high intellectual as 
well as a high moral standard among those 
who were to serve in the ministry of the 
Church. This is the universal demand now. 
All denominations are getting to expect and 
appreciate high intellectual training in their 
ministers. Rude unlettered speech in the 
pulpit, once so common among Dissenters, is 
now quite the exception. The higher intel- 
ligence and better culture of the age have 
necessitated a higher intelligence and more 
scholarly attainment in the pulpit. The re- 
ligious teacher is expected to be abreast of 
the knowledge and culture of the age ; and 
we are convinced that if the pulpit is to 
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exert its just influence, this is the standard 
it must aim to attain. With nothing less 
can it be satisfied if it is to be just to itself 
and faithful to its high mission. 

Congregations, the Bishop tells us, were 
apt to be fastidious, and the work of the 
ministry was hindered when the people 
would not tolerate the bald style, or the dis- 
jointed logic, or the crude thoughts, or the 
ambitious flights of a half-taught man, or 
even his provincial twang, or the promis- 
cuous manner in which he treated a some- 
what intractable letter of the alphabet. On 
this account he deprecated the practice which 
he thought was gaining ground of appoint- 
ing laymen, unless they were well educated 
laymen, to read the lessons in Church. If 
the clergyman would reduce the length of 
his sermon by ten minutes he would redress 
the balance of things, and to have the lessons 
badly read was a very great loss to the con- 
gregation. We think so too, and when we 
have attended a service in the Church have 
often been struck with the hurried, unim- 
pressive, perfunctory manner in which the 
Scripture lessons have been read. But as 
for taking ten minutes off the sermon, that 
reduction would leave in a great number of 
churches scarcely any sermon at all. The 
average length of Church sermons we have 
been told is from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
and we have heard of some that occupied but 
twelve or thirteen minutes in the delivery. 
What would these sermons become if the Bi- 
shop of MANCHESTER'S advice were followed ? 
The squire in the large comfortably cushioned 
pew would complain that it did not allow 
him time fora nap. It is the length of the 
preceding part of the service which makes a 
long sermen undesirable, To curtail the 
ordinary Church sermon ten minutes would 
be to surrender the service up almost entirely 
to ritual ; and to leave no adequate oppor- 
tunity for the illustration or exposition of 
Scripture, or for the word of counsel, warn- 
ing or encouragement, which we all expect in 
a sermon. 

In the latter portion of his charge the 
Bishop discusses certain questions which 
have an important political bearing. Into 
these we cannot enter now, but must leave 
them for another opportunity. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

On Thursday next, the 30th November, 
the ratepayers of London will for the third 
time be called upon to elect their representa- 
tives at what has been called their Educa- 
tional Parliament. In November 1870 the 
first Board was elected, and when in 1873 its 
term expired, the questions which were 
placed before the ratepayers, and upon 
which the selection of candidates was made 
to turn, did not differ very widely from 
those which affected the choice of repre- 
sentatives at the first contest. Now, how- 
ever, the aspect of affairs has changed, and 
unless the friends of education, apart from 
clerical domination, bestir themselves, they 
may find that the future policy of the Board 
will be not only in direct opposition to that 
hitherto pursued with such good effect, but 
that acts will be done in violation of the 
compromiise which was made in the begin- 
ning of the Board’s existence when the ques- 
tion of religious instruction was raised and 
settled. The party of reaction want to 
cripple if not to render wholly inoperative 
the work of the Board, or at any rate to 
wrest its machinery to further their own 
ends. It therefore behoves every true friend 
of free-thought and education to exert him- 
self and herself, for be it remembered lady 
ratepayers can vote at this election—to secwre 
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regard to the differences of creed and senti- 


the return of candidates pledged to support the 
policy of the Board. 

The Clerical party have not scrupled to 
raise the cry of economy, and have appealed 
to the ratepayers to return men who will 
oppose the building of further schools, and 
will endeavour to reduce the expenditure in 
the existing schools. We are far from under- 
valuing economy, or from supporting any- 
thing like unnecessary or wasteful expendi- 
ture, but we have little trust in the ingenu- 
ousness or the good faith of such a cry when 
raised by such men. We believe it to be 
an election cry pure and simple, of which 
we should hear nothing if the party raising 
it were enabled to control the work of the 
Board. At a recent meeting of the anti- 
School Board party at St. James’s-hall, the 
Bishop of Lonpon, who presided, stated 
that since the Board had been in existence 
only seventeen Church schools had been 
transferred to the Board. We venture to 
say that if this party gets the ascendency at 
the approaching election we shall find that 
a very much larger number than this will be 
placed under the Board, upon terms highly 
advantageous to their supporters, but not at 
all satisfactory to the ratepayers. We con- 
fess that we are somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand why there should be this crusade by 
those who profess themselves interested in 
religious education, and in the defence of the 
so-called voluntary schools, unless, indeed, it 
be to get those schools thrown on the rates, 
while still directed by the clergy. The 
Bishop of Lonpon, at the meeting to which 
we have referred, stated that during the last 
five years there had been an increase in the 
average attendance at Church schools of nine 
hundred thousand. If this be so, can it be 
said that the Board has damaged voluntary 
schools, and can we account for the opposi- 
tion to the Board on amy other hypothesis 
than that we have sualitited ? The kind of 
thing they will try to enforce was fore- 
shadowed in a motion, happily unsuccessful, 
made by one of their number quite recently, 
that the Apostles’ Creed should be taught. 

There is one consoling thing to be ob- 
served in the present election, and that is, 
that {the policy of the obstructives has had 
the effect of consolidating the Dissenting 
and Liberal party. At former elections the 
question of religious as opposed to secular 
instruction simply divided the Dissenters, 
but now, in the face of a larger danger, the 
two sections have combined. At the same 
time no effort mtist be spared to secure the 
return of the pro-Board party, for we notice 
that for the fifty seats at the Board but 
thirty candidates have pledged themselves 
to support its policy. Assuming all these 
candidates to be successful, the opponents of 
the Board will have a strong and powerful 
minority; but assuming that six of them 
fail, then the obstructive minority is con- 
yerted into a majority. 

We regret to see that some of the earlier 
members have felt compelled to retire from 
the work of the Board. No doubt there is 
a very great strain upon men who are other- 
wise engaged in business, and a heavy debt 
of gratitude is owing not only to them but 
to those who are willing to continue their 
self-sacrificing work. It would be a poor re- 
turn to make to some of these men not to 
make their re-election sure. The Chairman 
of the Board, Sir CHARLES REED, Mr. J. 
ALLANSON Picton, Mr. Lucrarr, Mr, 
Grorce Porter, Mr. RoperT FREEMAN, Mr, 
J. Warson, and the Rev. JoHN RopeGErs, 
all deserve to be returned, and to have col- 
leagues sent with them who will support 
their efforts. It is a noticeable thing that 
the four lady candidates, Mrs. Surr, Mrs. 
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Wasttake, Miss Funwick MILLER, and 
Miss He.en TAYLOR, all support the present 
Board. We certainly could have wished that 
each division should have returned at least 
one lady as a representative, though at the 
game time we think that such ladies should 
have educational qualifications. 

It may assist some of our friends to know 
that in the ten divisions the following can- 
didates have pledged themselves to support 
the present Board’s policy :—In the City 
Division, where each voter has four votes, 
Mr. Alderman Cotton, .M.P., Mr. W. S. 
Gover, and Sir John Bemett. In the Chel- 
sea Division, where each voter has four votes, 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone, Mr. Robert Freeman, 
and Mr. Joseph F. B. Firth. In Finsbury, 
where each voter has six votes, the. Rev. 
John. Rodgers, Mr. Mark Wilks, Mr. B. Lu- 
craft, and Mrs. Surr. In Greenwich, where 
each voter has four votes, Mr. Henry Gover 
and Mr. J. E. Saunders. In. Hackney (five 
votes) Sir Charles Reed, Mr. J. Allanson Pic- 
ton, and Miss Miller. In Lambeth (six 
votes) Mr. James Stiff, the Rey. G. M. Mur- 
phy, and Mr. 8. Kemp Welch. In Maryle- 
bone (seven votes) Mr. James Watson, Rev. 
D. Angus, Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, and Mrs, 
Westlake. In Southwark (four votes) the 
Rey. John Sinclair and Miss Helen Taylor. 
In Tower Hamlets (five votes) Mr. Thomas 
Scrutton, Mr. E. N. Buxton, and Mr. W. 
Pearce. In Westminster (five votes) Mr. 
George Potter, Mr. H. D. Seymour, and Mr. 
Sydney Buxton. 

Tt will be seen that im all the divisions, 
except Greenwich, Lambeth, and Southwark, 
there are sufficient Liberal candidates to se- 
cure a majority if all are elected. The dif- 
ficulty will be so to divide the votes which 
each ratepayer has as to cumulate them on 
the right candidates. We cannot presume 
to offer advice as t e mode in which this 
should be done. Loeal and other considera- 
tions frequently compel different courses to 
be adopted in different divisions. This, how- 
ever, we do urge most strongly, that no ex- 
cuse should prevail to hinder the votes being 
given. ‘The approaching election is a crisis 
in the educational history of London, we 
may almost say of the country. Let there 
be no lagging, no imagining that a vote more 
or less does not matter. Every person should 
feel that he or she is entrusted witha sacred 
and solemn responsibility: let them see to it 
that it is not abused. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S PHILOSOPHY.* 

There are several able and interesting articles in 
the current number of Jind, especially “ Psycho- 
logy—a Science or a Method,” by J. A. Stewart ; 
“An Attempt to Interpret Fechner’s Law,” by 
James Ward; and “Art and Psychology,” by 
James Sully ; but the ablest and most interest- 
ing paper seems to us to be that of the new Pro- 
fessor of “ Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy ” 
in Owens College, Manchester, R. Adamson, 
M.A., on “Schopenhauer’s Philosophy.” 

Professor Adamson points out that the cele- 
brity which the philosophy of Schopenhauer has 
attained, is probably not owing to its Pessimism, 
which is only a deduction from the system, whilst 
the interest felt is in the system itself. It is due, 
he thinks, largely to the fact that Schopenhauer 
and his disciple Von Hartmann have met a want 
generally felt, of union of scientific thought—or 
hypothesis—with philosophical thought, by dis- 
covering the one principle which lies at the basis 
of both. We think Mr. Adamson is probably 
right, and any philosophical writer who shall 
‘henceforth hope to win larger influence over 
‘men’s thought must take into close consideration 
the conceptions prevailing in the scientific world. 
“The philosophy of Schopenhauer and Von 


t “Mind.” A Quarterly Review of Poycholony and 
“Philosophy. No. IV, October, 1876. London: Williams 
aud Norgate. 
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Hartmann has, to a remarkable extent,’ says Mr. 
Adamson, “recognised this necessity, and seems 
to contain a principle of the desired kind, In 
their system the fundamental metaphysical unity 
seems to be in harmony with the most recent 
physical conceptions, and it is on this account 
mainly that they have attracted such wide atten- 
tion.” ; 
Schopenhauer understands by philosophy 
“the complete and accurate expression of the 
essence of the world in the most general no- 
tions.” It penetrates beyond the phenome- 
nal world presented to us, and reaches the 
reality of which that is but the manifestation. 
“He bases his ownsystem on the philosophy of 
Kant, and claims to be the only post-Kantian 
writer who has truly apprehended and _success- 
fully carried forward the great thought of his 
predecessor.” Schopenhauer’s is, therefore, a 
form of the intuitional philosopy. There are 
necessary truths—intuitions—supplied by the 
mind itself. These, with Schopenhauer, are 
divided into four classes:—(1) Cuusality—every 
change must have a cause ; (2) Abstract notions, 
reason and consequent—logical as opposed to 
real connection ; (3) Space and time ; (4) Inner 
acts of the will. The world as we kuow it is 
representation, Vorstellung ; but “one must be 
deserted by all the gods,” says Schopenhauer, 
“to imagine that there exists outside of us a 
real world of objects corresponding to our repre- 
sentations.” This subjective idealism, however, 
seems to be at variance with his later theory. 


As to Causality, Schopenhauer makes it “a re- 
lation among representations ; itsimply expresses 
the demand of the understanding that for every 
change there should be an adequate ground in 
the preceding phenomena.” But, he goes on to 
state, change is impossible save as the result of 
active. Force. Phenomena are the result of cer- 
tain natural forces, which are themselves un- 
known and not subject to the law of Causality. 
“Of the inner essence of any phenomenon,” he 
says, “we have not the slightest knowledge, we 
call it Natural Force, and it lies altogether out of 
the field of causal explanation, which merely 
names the constancy of the expression of a force, 
“a law of Nature.” “The force itself remains a 
secret.” “To causal explanation Nature appears 
as a collection of inexplicable forces, and it can 
only give the rules according to which pheno- 
mena succeed one another.’ This view, which 
makes objects the result of natural forces, seems 
opposed to his idealistic theory, which made ob- 
jects to be constructed by the mind’s own activity 
out of sensations. : 

Still in all this we do not get to reality. “In 
our cognitive experience we never touch the real; 
things in themselves are not to be snown on any 
terms by any intelligence. But in inner experi- 
ence, in the consciousness of internal states, we 
do come across something that is more than phe- 
nomenal; this is Will, I know that I will; self- 
consciousness is knowledge of the Will or of the 
subject willing. It is through our volition that 
we have areal place in the universe.” Schopen- 
hauer deduces from this conception of Will a 
curious doctrine—that the body and will are 
identical, or in other words, that the body is the 
objectification of the Will. He means, we sup- 
pose, that as the results of our volition are bodily 
motion, we know the body through the bodily 
motions—that is, we know the body through the 
acts of the will, but surely we know the body 
also through bodily sensations, 

Schopenhauer goes on to argue that “we must, 
by natural analogy, ascribe to each phenomenal 
body resembling our own a Will, as the reality 
of which it is only the appearance. The same 
analogical reasoning must be extended to all 
phenomenal objects; their inner essence is Will. 
Thus, at the root of existence in all its varied 
forms there is Will, supporting them, or rather 
manifesting itself in them. This Will, not being 
phenomenal, not being given in Representation, 
is not in Time or Space, is not individualised, 
and is not subject to the law of Causality. 
Nevertheless, we must say that it is Onn, for all 
conditions of multiplicity are foreign to its 
nature. It is the great identity from which 
springs all diversity. The modes of its appear- 
ance may be many, but it is one, and is in all 
and each of them the same, As the scholastics 
said of the soul, it is all in the whole and all in 
every part. It is the same Will that appears in 
us and in every animate and inanimate object, 
Phenomenal differences merely mark the various 
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stages in the evolution or self-realisation 
Will. For it is the essence of Will to stri 
is a power necessarily struggling to live; 7. 
give itself manifestation. In the lowest sta 
its existence it realises itself in the various ph 
sical forces, which are its forms, and the action of 
which is determined mechanically. All cau 
are merely occasional causes; they do not exe 
the primitive Will to action, but give defini 
direction to its act. A higher stage than ¢ 
physical is attained in chemical forces, which : 
not explicable by mechanical causes, In y 
table life and in the lower side of animate exi 
ence the law of cause takes a still higher f 
and becomes that of stimulus. Finally, 
the Will, in its constant struggle to give itse 
expression, has attained to the manifestation of 
itself in a complex organism endowed wi 
brain, there arises the power of representati 
and the law of cause becomes the law of moti 
for motive as thoroughly determines action 
mechanical impulse determines the direction o 
motion.” = 
Now there is something, perhaps we say much, 
in all this that accords essentially with our b 


which our intuitions place as the cause of every 
change, and which itself is not phenomenal, and 
then this power or force is recognised as Will, 
Will realising itself. And this Will, eterna 
striving or acting, is the cause and source of 
the different forms of existence. So far the eg- 
sence of Schopenhauer’s system might have be 
the basis of the sublimest Theism, but He ma 
his Will blind, unconscious. It has not intel 
gence, it does not. know what it is doing. Hence 
Schopenhauer’s system is Pantheistic in the 
sense of being Tuphlotheistic. Not only is every 
portion of existence the manifestation of God 

a Pantheistie conception capable of being asso- 
ciated with the personality of God, and with the _ 
feeling of the most devout emotions towards him 
—but every portion of existence is the manifes- 
tation of a blind (rupdds) God, which of course — 
has no personality, and towards which there can 
be no devotion. 

Mr. Adamson remarks justly that the problem 
which any theory of the Universe as the evolu- _ 
tion of blind force has to solve is that of the re- 
lation between this force and-conscious thought. 
“ Schopenhauer,” he says, “never directly faces. 
the problem how consciousness (in us) can result 
from unconscious force; he merely asserts that — 
the fact is so.” He says, however, in discussing 
the appearance of design or unity of plan in the — 
Universe, ‘We cannot think a final cause other- 
wise than as an end aimed at, ze, a motive. 
Final Cause in Nature is a motive acting upon 
an essence by whom it is not known.’” ‘“ Now,” — 
remarks Mr. Adamson, “motive is Representa- 
tion (that is, something given by thought). We 
have, therefore, the curious result that the Will, 
the thing in itself, lying beyond thought, is de- 
termined by thought, and that, consequently, 
alongside of unconscious will there is semehow 
unconscious thought.” So that, after all, Scho- 
penhauer is obliged to bring in at last, at the 
back door, and with a sort of charge to make no 
noise, the intelligence which he had ignomini- 
ously expelled from the front. 


As to what man has to do in this life and 
what hope he has of a life beyond the grave 
Schopenhauer tells us that “true reality belongs 
only to the universal, to the aimiess will, inces- 
santly strong to realise itself. This reality is 
eternal, for birth and death, beginning and end, 
apply only to the phenomenal. Our present ex- 
istence is but an episode in this long life, a dream 
from which death is the awakening.” 

“ As Heraclitus long ago said :—‘ While we 
live our souls are dead within us, but when we 
die we are restored to life. In our life and in 
our death we are both living and dying ; we live 
the death of the gods and die their life” The,, 
will, which is beyond the sphere of time, lives on 
for ever ; so also the pure subject of knowledge ; 
but the individual passes away, for individuality 
is a subjective form—a delusion. Immortality 
is only for the thing in itself ; and to him whose 
vision is clear to philosophic truth, death is but — 
a powerless spectre, and the dogmas of eternal 
life and punishment old wives’ tales.” 

Schopenhauer’s Pessimism seems to grow natu- 
turally and necessarily out of his system. For 
the will of which this world is the manifestation 
is a will to live, a striving force. But strivin 
springs from want, from dissatisfaction, and 
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pt 
therefore from suffering. As tl will is eternal, 
so suffering is eternal. No satisfaction of desire 
is ever permanent; it only rov new ( 
Man is an accumulation of a thousand wants ; 
his life is a struggle for exi a constant 
succession of cravit temporary gratific ions, 
and renewed desire Pleasure is impossible 
without pain ; it p 3 pain, and is there- 
fore secondary and negati in nature. The wae 
then is in its ve pain, suffering, and 
evil. Man is rare of this will for his| 
character, his is determined for | 
him, and character, iclitus has said, is des- | 
tiny. Freedom is only f ; | 
for man it is a mere delusion. } is only one | 
under heaven whereby man may be 8: 
ervitude. 
i ling to Schopenhauer. 
Mr 5 3s more fully than we 
quote, by denying the will to tive. Safety is| 


to be found only in utte will-less-ness in qui- | 
nee, approximating § adually t { | 
= 3 | 


g 
consummation of Nirwana, or ab prption into | 
infinite nothingne This is to be attained | 
by ascetic practice —absolute cha 
which the human race would 
voluntary poverty, meek on to injury 
and mortification of the flesh. e most power- 
ful ascetic means is fasting, and the highest} 
stage of negation of the will is at leath | 
by fasting. Though against suicide neral | 
Schopenhauer is incon tently vehement, for 
one would suppose tha suicide by any means | 
the n “al outcome of the theory 

Mr. Adamson shows in a few forcible wo1 
the inconsistency and, indeed, self-contradiction | 
of Schopenhauer’s theory, taken as a whole, and 
adds :—“In_ truth Schopenhauer’s pe simism | 
springs not from any logical basis, but partly | 
from the discontented char acter of the man and | 
partly from the felt imperfection of individual | 
life of which the true explanation is far other 
than what he has | 

Mr. Bain in this number continues his “ Life 
of James Mill,” ‘There is also an interesting 
article on “ Philosophy in London,” by the edi- 
tor. And among the notes are papers worth pe- 
rusé : « Calderwood on Intuitionalism in 
Morals,” by TL. Sidewi on “Mr. Mattl 
Arnold on De » “Cogito ergo Sum,” by 
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soning faculty; Literature and Art, with their el 
gancies to form our taste ; and Natural Science, wit 
its vexed questions and unsettled problems, to stim 


@| late and at the same time guide our imagination 
| and we shall have a curriculum with every requisit 


for developing the intellect all round, and producin 


| that highest result of culture, a many-sided min 


—P, ix, 

We do not agree with Mr. Green’s relegatio 
of mathematics to the reasoning faculty as di 
tinct from the exercise of the imagination ; th 
higher mathematics demand the possession o 
imagination of a purity and delicacy and etheres 
range akin to that with which the poet himsel 
must be endowed, and the popular notion that 
great mathematician dwells in an arid desert o 
formule, amidst which no flower of beauty blooms 
is utterly leading. We thoroughly agree 
however, with the principle for which Mr. Greet 
contends. The study of natural science is not ¢ 
loading of the memory with a series of facts, o1 
aregistration of progresses which may be patented 
and lead to profit in the market, but an educa 
tion of that higher imagination upon which the 
redemption of life from its meanness and sordid. 
ness so largely depends. 

The student will find Mr. Green’s book ver 
useful through its extreme clearness in what 
for want of a better phrase, we may call the defi- 
nation of things. Not ouly are words rigidly de- 
fined and kept to their definitions, but the things 
treated upon are sharply marked. In each para- 
graph we know the special phenomena with 
which it deals, without any possibility of mis- 
taking one thing for another. The general in- 
terest of Mr. Green’s method of treating geology 
will be gathered from a sketch of the contents 
of the manual. The divisions of the science are 
mot arbitrary or even matters of convenience, 
but grow up with its growth and are involved in 
its achieved position as an inductive science. 


sBeginning with a classification of the substances 


hat make up the earth’s crust, we must proceed 
o examine the principles on which an inquiry 
nto the origin of rocks is based. By a study 
pf the characters of derivative rocks, we can 

ermine the physical geography of the earth 
t different periods of its past history. The dis- 
placement rocks have undergone in this past 
history is determinable, as well as the mode in 
hich the present surface of the ground has 
been produced. The share of each denuding 
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PROFESSOR TYNDAL ON SCIENCE AND 
onde PRAYER. 
(From the Spectator.) 


The Pall Mall Gazette has recently contained a very 
mteresting controversy on a subject raised by the recent 
prayer for relief from the cattle plague, in which Pro- 
‘essor Tyndal has most ably represented the side proper 
so a professed student of merely physical science—that 
ul prayer for Divine intervention in, or modification of, 
avents due to physical laws is absurd. Nay, we think 
his argument implies, if it does not assert, that all ter- 
restrial laws are, if not dependent upon, still like physi- 
cal laws in their ultimate structure, that, considered 
philosophically, the universe has no niche for prayer at 
all, since God always links fixed antecedents with fixed 
consequents in all those provinces of His universe which 
we are able toexplore. Professor Tyndal maintains that 
‘in cases of national supplications the antecedents are 
often very clear to one class of the community, though 
very dark to another and a larger class. This explains 
the fact that while the latter are ready to resort to 
prayer, the former decline doing so. The difference be- 
tween both classes is one of knowledge, not of religious 
feeling.” And he points out with perfect propriety that 
while the English people would not think of praying that 
the sun might not rise to-morrow, or even that the 
weight of the atmosphere might support more or less 
than the appointed weight of water, there is no objection 
to praying for rain, because the laws which determine 
weather are as yet to the mass of men entirely unknown. 
“The absence or presence of rain depends upon laws of 
gaseous pressure, which are just as immutable as those 
of water pressure, and the only reason that I can see for 
the assumptien that the one is the object of Divine 
interference and the other not, is that one of them is 
770 times heavier than the other.” We rather think 
Professor Tyndal has here misrepresented the writer 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, and if so he will doubtless 
be put right there,—but whether this be so or not, 
we are clear that to pray for any phenomenon regulated 
by purely physical laws is a presumptuous absurdity ; 
and that it is quite as great an absurdity to pray that a 
straw may not fall as that the sun may not rise. But 
Professor Tyndal should not ignore the fact how very 
few events in human life are solely dependent on purely 
physical laws. He tries to exaggerate the imaginative 
‘effect of these laws by multiplying the trains of neces- 


‘Sary consequences which radiate from, and the trains of 
necessary antecedents which converge in, each physical 
fact, ‘The external motion of your arm,” he says, “is 
derived immediately from a motion within your arm,— 
it is in fact this motion in another shape. While you 
) |were pushing your inkstand a certain amount of oxid- 
ation occurred in the muscles of your arm, which oxid- 
‘lg. ation, under normal circumstances, produces a certain 
rth | definite amount of heat. To move the inkstand, a cer- 
tain quantity of that heat has been consumed which is 
the exact demand of the work done. Yow coyld do the 
‘same work with the same amount of heat from an 
ordinary fire. The force employed is the force of your 


“S |food which is stored up in your muscles. The motor 
ul ferves. pull the trigger and discharge this force. You 

have here a series of transformations of purely physical 
jn | @nergy, with gne critical point involved in the question, 
. | £ What causes the motor nerves tg pull the trigger?” Is 


the cause physical or super-physical? Is it a sound or 
a gleam, or an external prick or purpose, or some in- 
ternal uneasiness that stimulates the nerves to unlock 
the muscnlar force,—or is it free will? Whatever the 
true answer to the questian may be, your safety consists 
‘ | in affirming boldly that free will must be the cause of 
the nervous action.” Professor Tyndal should rather 
say “‘may be” than ‘must be.” | No thinking man 
¢ | deubts that a large class of moral actions are as much 
‘the links in a necessary chain of moral causation as the 
, | transformation of heat into motionitself. But we agree 


with him that the whole meaning of prayer,—the room 
for it in the philosophy of the universe, — does 
‘depend upon there being both a free centre of 

| volition in human nature, and an infinite reserve 
of free spiritual life not pledged to the existing 

' | network of divine laws predetermined from eternity, 
in God. If either or both of these freedoms does not 

; | exist prayer loses all its rational justification. If neither 
God nor man is free, then all that can be said of it is, 
that prayer has been and remains an impressive mode of 
giving vent to strong social feeling, but that it is founded 
upon an erroneous conception of the relation of man to 
the universe, and will give way therefore to other modes 
of expression not liable to the same criticism, so soon as 
the development of the great machine has eliminated 
these errors from the constituent agencies at work—a 
process in effecting which Professor T'yndal may very 
likely “be an essential though inycluntary link. If, 
again, God is free, but man not, precisely the same 
criticism may be made—the only difference being that in 
this case there might be some justification for those Cal-- 
vinistic creeds which represent God as freely pulling the 
strings which make one human puppet pray, and as 
freely pulling those other strings which make another 
human puppet forbear to pray; but to man, prayer is, 
as before, either a necessity which effects nothing, being 
a mere effect itself, or an impossibility. Finally, if man 
be free and God not—an almost inconceivable suppo- 
sition, but yet one towards which the language of scien- 
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tific men, in its reverence for universal law and its con- 
tempt for the arbitrary phenomena of human will, often 
appears to incline—then human prayer is natural but 
misdirected, being as intrinsically futile as would be 
prayer to the solar system. But grant what all men, ex- 
cept in their philosophisings, often in spite of their philoso- 
phisings, habitually assume that there is an inner area of 
freedom in man within that composite fabric of cireum- 
stance and inherited nature called his chraracter, and an 
inner universe of unpledged power in God besides that 
engaged in sustaining those chains of uniform ante- 
cendents and consequents called physical laws, and it is 
easy to show that though prayer for the reversal of 
physical law is both silly and arrogant, there are few 
eyen physical calamities besetting human life against 
which we may not reasonably pray, with the proper 
Christian reserve, “ not our will, but God’s be done,” — 
and few blessings for which we may not, under like con- 
ditions, reasonably pray. A remarkable letter, which 
we print elsewhere, seems to us, in maintaining the true 
spiritual function of prayer, to miss, or at least to omit, 
the necessary relation between God’s power to give 
spiritual aid and that function of Providence is also 
overruling our external. lot, without which spiritual aid 
would often be inadequate to its divine ends. 


Professor Tyndal asks “if the suppliant voice of a 
whole nation would have altered the laws of hydraulic 
pressure in the case of the Bradfield reservoir?” No; 
but the suppliant voice of a whole nation, or even of a 
single man, might have made all the difference in the 
thoroughness either of the original construction or of 
the subsequent inspection of the Bradfield reservoir, and 
so prevented the calamity. It is at the point at which 
human freedom interlaces with physical law that prayer 
enters to influence physical events. A man prays to 
be enabled to do his duty thoroughly and in no perfunc- 
tory way; the answer comes in that moral candour of 
vision, that lingering of the mind on the knotty points 
of duty, which so -often opens the eyes to a danger 
nearly overlooked, or a mode of operation more efficient. 
Take the case of President Lincoln and the Anti-Slavery 
policy. He said, when urged to the emancipation policy, 
“T hope it will not be irreverent for me to say that if 
it is probable that God would reveal His will to others 
on a point so connected with my duty, it might be 
supposed He would reveal it directly to me; for unless 
I am more deceived in myself than I often am, it is 
my earnest desire to know the will of Providence in this 
matter.” ‘T assare you,” he repeated, “ that the matter 
is on my mind, day and night, more than any other. 
Whatever shall appear to be God’s will, I will do.” Now 
who can deny that here was a case of the meeting of a 
gigantic number of even purely physical laws in the 
moral problem of duty as presented to a single man, and 
that the light which God gradually, and only gradually, 
gave him on this subject, as he believed, and we also 
profoundly helieve, affected nat anly the direct political 
and moral problem at issue, byt the lives, the hearts, the 
general destinies of millions? Had that emancipation 
proclamation come a year sooner, or a year later, or never 
come at all, it might have been that all American history 
wouldhaye taken a different shape—it must have been that 
different troops would have fought, different battle-fields 
been chosen, different parks of artillery discharged, different 
results achieved for the fortunes of multitudes. Had it 


come a year sooner, before the slow-minded nation was 
ripe for it, it may be the administration would have 
been overturned, the support to the war refused, the 
temporary independence of the South achieved, the lives 
of thousands altered, tie fate of slavery postponed. 
And the same might haye been the case—many great 
and vast differences must have resulted—from a year’s 
delay in the choice of that policy. A conscientious ruler 
at a critical moment in a nation’s history is with regard 
to the divine government like a delicate instrument to a 
divine musician; while a wilful man in the same position 
is like a dull and obtuse instrument in the hands of the 
same musician—i.e., far greater immediate results, and 
very different results both immediate and ultimate, will 
be achieved through the one, from those that would be 
achieved through the other. Nor will the only difference 
be in the degree to which the particular divine purpose 
presented to the instrumental mind is carried out. In- 
finite other and secondary results are doubtless foreseen 
by Providence as diverging from the special alternatives 
to be chosen by human free will. As a great general 
may turn even the errors of subordinates into elements 
of success, so in an infinitely deeper way doubtless Pro- 
vidence does turn even human wilfulness to His own 
ends—but still the fact remains that a different world 
emerges, if one choice is made, from what would have 
emerged if the other choice had been made. iAnd so 
wherever you find a human conscience engaged in a 
problem as to its own immediate duties, there you havea 
free will certain to influence all future history, and though 
not changing any physical laws themselyes, yet changing 
the actual range of those physical laws, and determining 
the beings on whom those physical laws shall take etfect. 
Had not President Lincoln believed it to be God’s will 
that he should issue the emancipation proclamation in 
1863, negro soldiers would not have been employed at 
Port Hudson in the summer and autumn of that year, 
white soldiers would ave been employed in their place, 
different cannon-balls would have struck different files 
of men—thousands of lives would have been differently 
ended, thousands and thousands of private histories 


would have been wholly different—mett might have been 
killed whose inventions will change the physical progress 
of the age, or spared whose inventions are now lost to 
us, and in this way it is easy to see how a thousand 
such calamities as the Bradfield reseryoir might be either 
prevented or precipitated by the prayer of a single man 
to see and obey duly the perfect will of God. And when 
we remember what millions of moral crises happen every 
week to the human race, there is no difficulty in seeing 
how prayer and the answer to prayer may change the 
whole course of the human lot with regard to physical 
events without interfering with a single scientific law, 
The room for an infinite special providence in short re~ 
mains, even to those who admit in the strongest way the 
immutable character of purely physical law, 


Still, to pray for rain is to pray for a change in a 
physical series of antecedents and consequents of which 
all the generating antecedents are already given? Pro- 
bably that is so; and in the present state of science we 
doubt if any scientific man could heartily pray for rain, 
It is not quite certainly so, for no ons knows how far 
meteorological phenomena are influenced by strictly oon= 
tingent events. It is generally asserted, for instance, 
that cutting down forests in any part of the world doeg 
alter the rainfall materially there, and if there, then 
certainly all over the world in some degree. It is pos~ 
sible that cutting the Isthmus of Panama might so alter 
the currents of the ocean and air as to change the meteor- 
ology of the next thousand years. It is barely possible 
that the cannonade of a great hattle might alter the 
atmospheric currents sufficiently to change the fate of » 
harvest. Still we admit that all these contingencies ara 
scientifically so remote,—since in all probability the 
laws of meteorology do not interlace with the contingent 
acts of human life much more than the astronomical 
laws of planetary systems themselyes,—that we only: 
mention these fanciful suggestions to point our assertion 
that the effect and range even of the most purel y physical 
laws are often determined by free human actions, which, 
again, must be influenced by prayer, or the neglect of 
prayer. But to pray “for the kindly fruits of the earth, 
that in due time we may enjoy them,” or againsé 
“plague, pestilence, and famine, battle and murder,” 
and (if we think it an evil) “sudden death,” is in no 
way liable to this criticism. All these events, even the, 
good harvest, depend in a hundred ways on the actual 
influence of God over human wills, on acts of duty done 
or resisted and their infinite consequences, on the woot 
of freedom as well as on the warp of necessity. Ef man 
is to pour out his soul freely to God at all, we see but 
two classes of prayers which he is in xeverence bound 
absolutely to abstain from,—-prayors that God will 
change any course of action ance fixed by him as a 
law of nature, which would be presumptuous and ir- 
reverent,—or prayers that can only be accomplished 
eeoeer human evil, or sin, which would be prayers for 
evil, 

ae a a 


Dr. VAvenan on Uniranranism.—Dr. Vaughan, 
in one of his addresses at the recent Congregational 
Union meet'ngs, said:— For a hundred years past in 
England you haye never known a Congregational 
Church abandon its evangelical creed. The Unitarians 
ism of England in the former part of the last century 
took the type of Presbyterianism. Ab, and the Uni-+ 
tarians of England would, I imagine, now for the most, 
part take the form of Episcopalianism dreetly if the 
doctrinal arrangement of things in the Established 
Church were only adapted so as to allow of their doing 
it with some appearance of consistency. Let ié not be 
said, therefore, that this danger is speciat to Congrega- 
tionalism. The Congregational Churches of America 
at this time that hold Unitarian opiniong are about 250; 
the churches congregationally goyerned, and that hold 
substantially orthodox views, are 25,000. Of course, 
these include Baptists and Pzdobaptists, several con- 
nexions of Methodists, and others. But still the 
churehes governed there by the authority of the 
people, to the exclusion alike of Presbyterianism and 
Kpiscopacy, number some 25,000. If you ask me, then, 
to tell you what the comparative tendencies of In- 
dependency or Congregationalism may be as toward 
evangelical truth or towards Unitarianism; I should 
say it is as 25,000 to 250 in favour of the evangelical 
doctrine.” 


Joun Buyyan’s Murrinc-nousn ar Luroy.—The 
‘““Old Meeting House,” which for ages has been used as 
a Baptist place of worship, is about to be pulled down. 
Connected as this chapel is with the celebrated John 
Bunyan, it cannot but be of interest to note that shortly 
nothing will be left of this venerable mother of Noncou= 
formist chapels. There is nothing of architectural 
beauty in the red brick octagon building to induce a 
visit to the busy town of Luton; still there are many 
who would make a pilgrimage to take a last look at the 
place whee Bunyan is said to have preached, and where 
his fellow-prisoner was pastor. The new chapel, with 
vestries and schools, are being erected in the rear of the 
present chapel, from the designs of Mr. F. Warburton 
Stent, of London, and will cost under £2,400. The 
chapel will accommodate more than 1,200 persons, thus 
giving arate of less than £2 per sitting. The general 
design is of a Byzantine character, and is to be built of 
the purple red local bricks, and Bath stone windows and 
dressings.—Building News, 
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the longest, and to have pushed his Darwinianism so 


far into the mind as to accept the ultimate identity 
of laws of growth with standards of right. In one 
sense, too, the wiser, the nobler, and fresher is the 
mind which has accepted this fundamental falsehood, 
the greater the calamity to the intellect of the people 
over whom it has justly obtained so great an influ- 
ence. There is but one consolation, and that is, that 
the notion of the broad, fresh, rich, and playful intel- 
lect of Professor Huxley as a perfectly regulated piece 
of clockwork is a notion flagrantly self-contradictory, 
and on the face of the matter almost too good a joke 
to have much weight for what it is, a very serious 
hint of the tendencies of his philosophy. 

THE REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 

The Daily News observes that the Bishops con- 
trived to destroy in a few minutes on Tuesday the 
credit they have enjoyed for the last three months as 
the promoters of a practical scheme for the revision 
of the English Bible. It now appears that what the 
Episcopal Bench desire and propose is to place this 
great work in the hands of Convocation, acting 
through a committee of its members. It is true that 
they wish that committee to be “at liberty to invite 
the co-operation of any persons eminent for scholar- 
ship, to whatever nation or religious body they may 
belong ;” but the co-operation needful for such a pur- 
pose is not to be obtained on such terms as they 
imagine, and if it were, the English people are not 
prepared to accept a revised Bible from any one 
Church or religious society. A work claiming to be 
national must be accomplished by national authority. 
If, as the Bishop of Winchester thinks, revision by a 
Royal Commission is “ impossible,” it would be far 
better to let the matter rest than place a mere Con- 
vocation Bible in competition with the noble version 
which has so long been the glory of our literature. 


The Times considers itvery undesirable that a change 
of so much doubtand difficulty as the revision of the Au- 
thorised Version of the Bible should be precipitated by 
invoking too soon thesanction of authority. Someseven 
generations of Englishmen have found the present 
version amply sufficient to teach them religion and 
their mother tongue, and though the present genera- 
tion is wisely aiming at greater perfection, it can very 
well afford to allow time for mature consideration. 
At the same time it is very desirable that “ plain and 
clear errors” should be indicated on competent au- 
thority. If the hope of a Royal Commission must 
for the present be abandoned, the plan in which 
the discussions in Convocation have resulted may 
prove, after all, the most satisfactory course. The 
first care of the clergy should be to preach the truth, 
and for that purpose the elucidation of the Scriptures 
should be their first care. There is one caution, how- 
ever, the Times would earnestly impress upon the 
revisers, It should be their aim not to make as 
many, but to make as few, alterations as possible. 
It will often be much better to sacrifice a point of 
strict grammatical accuracy than to jar the ear and 
lose the sympathy of readers. If Convocation can 
inform us, on the unanimous authority of divines of 
various schools, what alterations are really necessary 
to a due understanding of the Scriptures, they will 
have done us a great service, and the only service we 
’ practically need. 

There can be no doubt, says the Pall Mall Gazetle, 
that if Convocation would undertake the work of 
revision it would do a useful work; but there is great 
doubt whether it would be the proper body to under- 
take it. A revision of the Authorised Version should 
carry with it the utmost amount of weight which it is 
possible to give to such a work, or the matter had 
better be left alone. And it is impossible to contend 
. that a revision carried out by Convocation would have 
the weight of one made under the superintendence of 
a Royal Commission, 

LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes for April 15 con- 
tains an important article, entitled “‘ L’Ancien et 
le Nouveau Christianisme,” from the pen of M, 
Vacherot, one of the most distinguished philoso- 
phical thinkers in France. M. Vacherot proceeds 
upon the fundamental principle that Catholicism, 
in proclaiming the Infallibility of the Pope, is 
logically conducted to Absolutism without limit 
and reserve, Liberal Protestantism, in proclaim- 
ing the absolute independence, the sovereignty of 
the individual conscience, has effected a logical 
revolution of which the Reformers gave the initia- 
tive. We transfer to our columns the striking 
passages in which M. Vacherot describes Liberal 
Christianity anditsfuture:— ‘ 


~ Le Chrétien Libéral va s’asseoir a l’école de Jésus, 


ween what is highest or best, and what will survive) non de Jésus le Messia, le Verbe éternel, la deuxigme, 


* every particle. 
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personne de la Trinité, mais deJésus le fils de l’homme, 
le maitre doux et humble de coeur, qui donne le oe 
a l’Ame, le maitre que l’amour du Pere et la tendress 

pour les plus petits d’entre ses fréres élevérent a une 
telle hauteur morale qu'il se sentit le fils bien-aim 
pour lequel le Pére céleste n’eut pas de secrets en 
tout ce qui est pureté, bonté, et sainteté. C’est 1a le 
vrai, l’éternel Jésus, celui qui a fondé la religion sur 
la conscience, et ouvert A ’humanité les portes de la 
cité du ciel. Est-ce l’esprit de Dieu qui parle par 
cette bouche, ou l’esprit de Satan, comme le veut 
l'Eglise Romaine? Si le sentiment Chrétien n’est 
pas la, oti sera-t-il done? Si ce n’est pas le langage 
des vrais enfants de Dieu, ov le trouvera-t-on? Pour 
‘nous, qu’on peut accuser, il est vrai, d’avoir une 


ee A miracle, as it is nsed, at 


indicates the ignorance of the devotee, staring with 
wonder to see water turned into wine, and heedless 
of the stupendous fact of his own personality. Here 
he stands, a lonely thought harmoniously organised 
into correspondence with the universe of mind and 
matter.. What narrative of wonders coming down’ 
from a thousand years ought to charm his attention 
like this? It seems as if, when the Spirit of God 


é speaks so plainly to each soul, it were an impiety to 


be listening to one or another saint. Jesus was 
better than others, because he refused to listen to 
others and listened at home. You are really inter- 
ested in your thought. You have meditated in silent 
wonder on your existence in this world. You have 
perceived in the first fact of your conscious life here 
a miracle so astounding—a miracle comprehending 
‘all the universe of miracles to which your intelligent 
life gives you access— as to exhaust wonder and 
leave you no need of hunting here or there for any 


mesure un peu large en ces sortes de choses, nous 
croyons qu’il y a bien des maniéres d’étre Chrétien. 
On peut l’étre selon l’esprit ou selon la lettre. On 
peut l’étre avec Jésus, avec Paul, avec Jean, avec les 
théologiens Alexandrins, avec les docteurs en Sor- 
bonne, avec la tradition tout entiére ainsi que l’or- 
donne I’Eglise Catholique. Nesemble-t-il pas qu’étre 
Chrétien avec le Christ tout seul, en ne s'inspirant 
que de son esprit et de ses exemples, c’est l’étre dela 
meilleure, de la plus Chrétienne manitre! Qu’on 
nous dise qu’il n'y a qu’une élite d’Ames essentielle: 
ment religieuses auxquelles une teile inspiration 
puisse suffire pour vivre dans le Christianisme, et que 
pour le reste tout l’appareil du dogme et de la disci- 
pline traditionnelle est nécessaire, nous n’en discon- 
venons pas. Sur ce terrain, bien des maniéres de 
voir peuvent se concilier; ce qui nous parait dur et 
presque odieux, c'est l’intolérance des amis de la lettre | 
envers les amis de 'esprit, c'est qu'il soit possible de 
dire qu’en se rapprochant du foyer de toute foi reli- 
gieuse, l'4me du Christ, pour s’y réchauffer, s’y rani- 
mer, s'y purifier de plus en plus, on s’éloigne de la 
religion du Christ. . .. 

Quel peut étre lavenir du Christianisme Libéral 
dans les sociétés actuelles? S'ilne svagissait que de 
telle ou telle réforme tentée par’ tels hommes, A tel | 
moment donné, en vue de créer telle église, toute pré- 


vision serait téméraire. Que sont devenues les ré- 
formes si ardemment préchées par les néo-Catholiques 
de notre pays qui ont voulu secouer le joug de la dis- 
cipline Romaine ou de la théologie scolastique? On 
sait les infructueux efforts tentés en ce sens par La- 
mennais, Buchez, Bordas-Demoulin, Huet. Que de- 
viendra le mouvement dont les apotres du Protes- 
tantisme Libéral se sont faits les promoteurs? Il 
semble que tout concourt au succes d’une telle entre- 
prise, le dévouement des hommes, la faveur des cir- 
constances, la simplicité essentiellement populaire de | 
la doctrine. _ N’est-ce pas la religion des simples de 
cour et d’esprit, telle que l’enseignait Jésus au peuple 
de Galilée? On n'y fait appel ni a la théologie, ni 
a la métaphysique, ni a Pérudition, ni a la critique, ni 
a aucune science d’école; on n'y parle qu’a la con- 
science qui seule doit répondre, “Sentir, aimer, tout le 
nouveau Christianisme est 1a; sentir la vérité intime, 
la vérité du ecour, c’est-a-dire le beau, le juste, le bien, 
Yaimer dans la personne de Christ. : 
Nous ne sommes pas de ceux que la passion de la 
pure philosophie rendrait indifférents a un tel progrés | 
de la vie religieuse, C’est un beau dessein que de 
faire du nom du Christ le symbole méme de la con- 
science humaine, et d’envelopper Venseignement popu- 
laire de la morale dans l’auréole d’une telle tradition. 
Nous ne savons ce que l’avenir réserve au monde 
religieux. Nous voyons bien le Christianisme Libéral 
redoubler d’efforts, et étendre ses conquétes; nous le 
voyons en Amérique, avec Channing, Parker, et leurs / 
disciples, entrainer les foules et fonder des éclises | 
nouvelles ; nous le voyons en Europe rayonner dans 
tous les grands centres de la vie religieuse, a Paris, a 
Strasbourg, 4 Genéve, la ville de Calvin, a Londres, a 
Berlin, 4 Florence. Nous ne serions pas surpris 
pourtant si ce mouvement ne descendait pas de la 
haute et libre société des fils de Pesprit dans les pro 
fondeurs du monde religieux, et si limmense majorité 
des Chrétiens Catholiques ou Protestants gardait les 
formules de l’orthodoxie, tout en s’éclairant des 
lumiéres de la science et en se pénétrant des senti- 


ments de la conscience moderne. j 
WISS WEI, Wi scon miuck a osu, auuU LUIK TOey 


a “Symposium,” by the Rey. O. B. Frothingham 
(Rationalist), and the Rev. Dr. Chambers (Ortho- 
dox), on the old controverted question “Is a Man 
a Depraved Creature?” Mr. Emerson’s, article 
is a choice collection of Emersonian aphorisms, 
of which we subjoin the following specimens :— 


Two Wortps.—The intellectual and moral worlds 


| are analogous to the material. There is a kind of 


‘latent omniscience not only in every man, but in 


‘particular exhibition of power. Then up comes a 
man with a text of John vy. 7, or a knotty sentence 
from St. Paul, which he considers as the age at the 
root of your tree. You cannot bring yourself to 
care for it. You say: ‘Cut away; my tree is 
Ygdrasil—the tree of life.” He interrupts for the 
moment your peaceful trust in the Divine Provi- 
dence. Let him know by your security that your 
conviction is clear and sufficient, and if he were 
Paul himself, you also are here, and with your 
Creator. 

Tue Acu or Dovsr.—Luther would cut his hand 
off sooner than write theses against the Pope, if he 
suspected that he was bringing on with all his 
might the pale negations of Boston Unitarianism. 
To aself-denying, ardent Church, delighting in rites 
and ordinances, has succeeded a cold, intellectual 
race, who analyse the prayer and psalm of their 
forefathers, and the more intellectual reject every 
yoke of authority and custom with a petulance un- 
precedented. Itis a sort of mark of- probity and 
sincerity to declare how little you believe, while the 
mass of the community indolently-follow the old 
forms with childish scrupulosity, and we have punc- 
tuality for faith, and good taste for character. But 
Thope the defect of faith with us is only apparent. 
We shall find that freedom has its own guards, and, 
as soon as in the vulgar it runs to license, sets all 
reasonable men on explcring these guards. 

Mysricrsu.—The mystic or theist is never scared 
by any startling materialism. He knows the laws of 
gravitation and of repulsion are deaf to French 
talkers, be they never so witty. If theology shows 
that opinions are fast changing, it is not so with the 
convictions of men with regard to conduct. These 
remain. The most daring heroism, the most accom- 
plished culture or rapid holiness never exhausted 
the claims of these lowly duties, never penetrated to 
‘their origin, or was able to look behind their source. 
We cannot disenchant, we cannot impoverish our- 
selves by obedience, but by humility we rise, by obe- 
dience we command, by poverty we are rich, by dying 
we live. We are thrown back on rectitude for ever 
and ever, only rectitude—to mend one, and that is all. 
we can do. But that the zealot stigmatises as a 
sterile chimney-corner philosophy. Now, the first 
position I make is that natural religion supplies 
still all the facts which are disguised under the dogma 
of popular creeds. The progress of religion is 
steadily to its identity with morals. 

Farra.—Man does not live by bread alone, but 
by faith, by admiration, by sympathy. ’Tis very 
shallow to say that cotton, or iron, or silyer and 
gold are kings of the world; there are rulers that 
will at any moment make these forgotten. Fear 
will.. Love will. Character will. Men live by their 
eredence. Governments stand by it—by the faith | 
that people share-—whether it comes from the reli- 
gion in which they were bred, or from an original 
conscience in themselves, which the popular reli- 
gion echoes. The old commandment, ‘“ Thou shalt 
not kill,” holds down New York, and London, and 
Paris, and not a police, or horse-guards. 
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Uniry anp Reauiry.—Once men thought Spirit 
divine, and Matter diabolic ; one Ormuzd, the other | 
Ahriman. Now science and philosophy recognise 
the parallelism, the approximation, the unity of the 
two; how each reflects the other as face answers to ; 
face in a glass; nay, how the laws of both are one, 
or how one is the realisation. We are learning not 
to fear truth. The man of this age must be matri- 
culated in the university of sciences and tendencies 
flowing from all past periods. He must not be one 
who can be surprised and shipwrecked by every bold 
or subtile word which malignant and acute men may 
utter in his hearing, but should be taught all scepti- 
cisms and unbeliefs, and made the destroyer of all | 
card-houses and paper walls, and the sifter of all 
opinions, by being put face to face from his infancy’ 
with Reality. 
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m exaggeration when De Quincy 
iemoir of Coleridge published in 


xisted among men.’ 


ingle man. 
he secret of his power, 


hay a imsel f, True, there were a and res 1 

lin Wf ot a few, teachers accredited ho leschare et aaa 
za Mg tthodox and unorthodox. There was Paley, Gisborne, 
nj gud Mant, and, above all, Burke; Aikin Dugald 
wy mp fewart, and the Ldinburgh Review. All these were 
sit ood in their way, and commanded large audiences, 


sut what could they do for us? Give us so i 

n the conduct of life, form our taste to pt ae 
nbue us with proper sentiments. But Coleridge could 
ouch the mind. He alone brought us face to face with 
ae Infinite. He had, for atime, amonopoly of spiritual 
hilosophy. This was what the generous youth of 
gland were longing for after their hundred years’ 


iat the fountains of thought had been broken 

‘ontinent, before Coleridge, by Kant and Rants, sees 
ors. But the Continent was closed to us, and we did 
ot read German in those days. Coleridge's voice was 
) us au inspired voice. We were too much wrapt up 
L what he had to say to us to pay any attention to the 
edantic dispute as to whether he had or had not pla-~ 
iarised from Schelling. Coleridge spoke home to us in 
way in which no one else did. 


vuths in that direction than the truths of natural re- 


Colerid 

od disadvantageously known for a foolish phibae 
acobinical verses, arose at the close of the fray, and 
roclaimed that, so far were the revealed doctrines of 
hristianity from needing to be vindicated from any 
aarge of incompatibility with reason, that they were 
iemselyes the expression of the highest reason that 
tey were part and parcel of the intuitive ideas of 
amanity. From that moment the war of evidences 
‘ase. The whole theological literature of England 
ir a century was made obsolete by that single dictum. 

“ Without recurring in thought to that period it is 
apossible to appreciate the two volumes of ‘ Spiritual 
hilosophy’ now published by Mr. Simon. Had they | 
ppeared in 1815 they would have made an epoch in 
oglish thought. Appearing in 1865, they must be 
yntent to pass into oblivion at once. At most they 
aye a biographical interest, as the fullest record of 
oleridge’s thonghts—of his great work on the evidences 
hich was to supersede all evidences. That work is 
me, and the religious curiosity of our day has 
wthered itself about other problems. Not that the 
aestion of the relation of philosophy to religion is one 
Tess interest than it was. On’ the contrary, the 
mits of reason and revelation constitute the subject of 
te very debate that has come to the front in these 
tter days, but it is under forms unknown to Coleridge's 
me, and to which Coleridge's treatment is inapplicable. 
onsequently the whole book has an air of the past 
rout it—the past that is passed by, not the past that 
venerable,” hay 


Se 


Then follows an analysis of the book, and the 
wiew concludes as follows :— ; : 


“The reader may be curious to know how it deals with 
1e three doctrines of Christianity which have been felt 
ost to conflict with the moral reason—namely, Original 
in, the Sacrifice of Christ’s Death, and Eternal Punish- 
ent. On Original Sin ‘ Spiritual Philosophy’ confesses 
‘at it has to deviate considerably from the theory of 
be Augustin adopted by the Church. The history re~ 
mded in the first chapters of Genesis is the history of 


ankind. The Fall is the more or less rapi - 
on of the race. Christ’s death on the Pe ae 
» regarded as a sacrifice ; for in it was that which gives 
ie only real significance to all sac srifices—self-denial for 
hers, As to future punishment, ‘Spiritual Philosophy’ 
olds a middle course between Calvinism and Univer- 
‘lism, Calvinism, in order to vindicate the «bstract 
meeption of Omnipotence, condemns neatly the whole 
aman race to everlasting torment. Universalism can- | 
bt but ereate a false and delusive security; and both, 
7 holding ont a promise of eternal life other than, by 
tactical holiness, are injurious to the interests of moras 
THE FEAR OF DEATH. ae 
The Spectator thinks that creed has very little | 
mnection with creating or diminishing the fear , 
£ death :— ' 
Calvinists die as quietly as Universalists, and Ca- 
‘nolies, even when, according to their ereed, they 
‘ave much to dread, as tranquilly as either. Charles 
\I., who by his subjects’ creed had earned hell, and 


“The name of Coleridge cannot be to the generation 
\ow rising what it was to the generation which is pass- 
ng away. Thirty years ago it was thought scarcely 
called him, in his 
; Tait’s Magazine, ‘th 
argest and most spacious intellect that nee ever Pel 


: A whole generation sat at Cole- 
idge’s feet as their spiritual instructor, in a way in Pagan forefathers. The Norseman who died praca 


rhich no generation again will ever be influenced by a ‘id not face death more coolly than the soldiery on 
Looking back te that time we understand the Birkenhead, of whom most must have held the 
It was that he had the field to popular creed, and have known that it threatencd ‘What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 


onfinement in an atmosphere of arid rationalism, True 


| by his own must have expected purgatory, it only 
for letting Titus Oates murder men for believing 


ee G piritaal ‘Phileehphy | houdiled on the ‘Teaching precisely as Charles did himself, died with the calm 


urbanity of Joseph Addison. The preachers say 
Atheists die dreadful deaths, which, if true, shows 
that the dread of the after-life is not the origin of 
the terror of death; but, as a matter of fact, they 
lie like other people—and sometimes very easily, 
ike Mirabeau. Christianity ought to produce in the 
najority, who never can think that they have acted 
ap to its precepts, an acute awe of death, but we do 
oot find that they die less ereditably than their 


them. That a creed intensely believed can wholly 
conquer the fear of death is, no doubt, true, as it 
can also conquer the fear of pain, and even of life 
in misery; but there is no proof that it always does, 
and still less that it is a fear, and not a love, which 
|is really conquered. At all events, the implied sug- 
gestion that, with the disappearance of hell out of 
the popular belief, men will meet death more philo- 
sophically, is, we believe, adelusion. The results of 
truths cannot vitiate truths, though, of course, they 
may raise a presumption that they are not truths; 
but we fear that men, if turned Universalists, and 
still more, if turned Secularists, would betake them- 
selves to making earth enjoyable till they all became 
Italians—all looked on death as the most cruel and 
relentless of their foes. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
|. INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

A brilliant audience filled the Music-hall at Edin- 
ourgh on Wednesday night, to hear the inaugural 
address of the President of the Association. The 
assembly, it needs'to be stated, was preceded by the 
meeting of the general committee, at which Mr. 
Gassiot’s magnificent gift of £10,000 for the endow- 
ment of the Kew Meteorological Observatory, which 
owes its present perfect state to the Association, was 


on the necessity of systematic State aid to science 
—a subject on which a good deal more is expected to 
be said at the present. congress. Two announcements 
were made at the meeting—first, that the Associa- 
tion has at length secured, by offices in Albemarle- 
street, a local habitation in London; and, second, 
that Dr. Hirst, one of the joint secretaries of the 
Association, is about to retire. The committee de- 
cided to give more than a mere formal expression 
of its appreciation of Dr. Hirst’s services to science. 

In resigning the chair Professor Huxley, the’ re- 
tiring President, introduced his successor with the 
remark that his contributions to science had been 
most important, and of him personally it might be 
said “Gentler knight did never break a lance” — 
(cheers). 

Sir Wini1aAm THomson then rose, amid enthusiastic 
cheering, to deliver his Inaugural Address. He said: 
For the third time of its forty years’ history the 
British Association is assembled in the metropolis of 
Scotland. The origin of the Association is con- 
nected with Edinburgh in undying memory through 
the honoured names of Robison, Brewster, Forbes, 
and Johnson ; and then, having referred to the part 
taken by these in the formation of the Association, 
he continued: Of the little band of four pilgrims 
from Scotland to York, not one now survives. Of the 
seven first Associates one more has gone over to the 
majority since the Association last met; Vernon Har- 
court is no longer with us; but his influence remains 
a beneficient, and surely, therefore, a never-dying, 
influence. He was a geologist and a chemist, a 
large-hearted lover of science, and an unwearied 
worker for its advancement. Brewster was the founder 
of the British Association; Vernon Harcourt was its 
lawgiver. His code remains to this day the law of 
the Association. On the llth of May last Sir John 
Herschel died, in the eightieth year of his age, The 
name of Herschel is a household word throughout 
Great Britian and Ireland—yes, and throughout the 
whole civilised world. We of this generation have, 
from our lessons of childhood upwards, learned to 
see in Herschel, father and son, a presidium et 
dulce decus of the precious treasure of British sci- 
entific fame. When geography, astronomy, and the 
use of the globes were still taught, even to poor chil- 
dren, as a pleasant and profitable sequel to “ reading, 


| writing, and arithmetic,” which of us did not revere 
| the great telescope of Sir William Herschel (one of 


‘the Hundred Wonders of the World), and learn with 
delight, directly or indirectly, from the charming 
pages of Sir John Herschel’s book, about the sun 


| and his spots, and the fiery tornadoes sweeping over 


his surface, and about the planets, and Jupiter's 
belts and Saturn’s rings, and the fixed stars with 
‘their proper motions, and the double stars and 
coloured stars, and the nebule discovered by the 
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teat telescope? Of Sir John Herschel it may in- 
eed be said, “ Nil tetigit quod non ornavit.”. A 
oonument to Faraday and a monument to Herschel 
sritain must have. The nation will not be satisfied 
vith anything, however splendid, done by private sub- 
icription. A national monument, the more humble 
n point of expense the better, is required to satisfy 
hat honourable pride with which a high-spirited 
iation cherishes the memory of its great men. But 
‘or the glory of a Faraday or the glory of a Herschel 
$8 ® monument wanted? No. 


The labour of an age in piled stones? 

Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name! 
_ Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument.” 
PS 


Coming next to the work of the Association, Sir 
William noticed that through the splendid donation 
by Mr. Gassiot of £10,000, the regular continuance 
of the observations by self-recording instruments at 
Kew of terrestrial magnetism and meteorology was 
permanently secured without the assistance of the 
Association. Still, however, he had to regret the ab- 
sence of means for public scientific instruction, “The 
physical laboratories which bave grown up in the 
Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and in 
Owens College, Manchester, showed the want of 
Colleges of Research, while going but infinitesimally 
towards supplying it, The whole of Andrews’s splen- 
did work in Queen’s College, Belfast, had been done 
under great difficulties and disadvantages, and at 
great personal sacrifices; and up to the present time 
there was not a student’s physical laboratory in any 
one of the Queen's Colleges in Ireland—a want which 
surely ought not to remain unsupplied. Each of these 
institutions (the four Scotch Universities, the three 
Queen’s Colleges, and Owens College, Manchester) re- 
quired two professors of Natural Philosophy—one to 
be responsible for the teaching, the other for the ad- 
vancement of science by experiments, The University 
of Oxford had already established a physical laboratory, 
The munificence of its Chancellor was about to sup- 
ply the University of Cambridge with a splendid la- 
boratory, to be constructed under the eye of Professor 
Clerk Maxwell.” In passing to recent advances in 
science, the President said :—‘I shall simply choose 
some of these which seem to me most notable. To 
a non-scientific imagination accurate and minute mea- 
surement seems a less lofty and dignified work than 
looking for something new. But nearly all the grand- 
est discoveries of science have been but the rewards 
of accurate measurement and patient long-continued 
labour in the minute sifting of numerical results. 
The popular idea of Newton's grandest discovery is 
that the theory of gravitation flashed into his mind, 
and so the discovery was made. It was by a long 
train of mathematical calculation, founded on results 
accumulated through prodigious toil of practical as- 
tronomers, that Newton first demonstrated the forces 
urging the planets towards the sun, determined the 
magnitude of those forces, and discovered that a 
force following the same law of variation with dis- 
tance urges the moon towards the earth. Then 
first, we may suppose, came to him the idea of the 
universality of gravitation; but when he attempted 
to compare the magnitude of the force on the moon 
with the magnitude of the force of gravitation 
of a heavy body of equal mass at the earth’s surface, 
he did not find the agreement which the law he was 
discovering required. Not for years after would he 
publish his discovery. It is recounted that, being 
present at a meeting of the Royal Society, he heard 
a paper read describing geodesic measurement by 
Picard which led to a serious correction of the pre- 
viously accepted estimate of the earth’sradius. This 
was what Newton required. He went home with the 
result, and commenced his calculations, but felt so 
much agitated that he handed over the arithmetical 
work to a friend: then—and not when sitting in a 
garden he saw an apple fall—did he ascertain that 
gravitation keeps the moon in her orbit. Faraday’s 
discovery of specific inductive capacity, which inaugu- 
rated the new philosophy, tending to discard action at 
a distance, was the result of minute and accurate 
measurement of electric forces. Joule’s discovery of 
thermo-dynamic law through the regions of electro- 
chemistry, electro-magnetism, and elasticity of gases 
was based ona delicacy of thermometry which seemed 
simply impossible to some of the most distinguished 
chemists of the day. Andrew’s discovery of the con- 
tinuity between the gaseous and liquid states was worked 
out by many years of laborious and minute measure- 
ment of phenomena scarcely sensible to the naked eye. 
The origin of exact science in terrestrial magnetism is 
traceable to Gauss’s invention of methods of finding 
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Salad ; 
THE INQUIRER. a Aug. 5, 1871. 
to which I had objected. But a solution, whioh 
seems to me in the highest degree probable, has 
been suggested by Tait. He supposes that it 
may be by ignited gaseous exhalations proceed, 
ing from the collision of meteoric stones that Ni 
bule# and the heads of comets show themselye 
to us, and he suggested at a former meeting ¢ 
the Association that experiments should be mad 
for the purpose of applying spectrum analysis 
to the light which has been observed in guns 
nery trials, sueh as those at Shoeburyness, wher 
iron strikes against iron at a great velocity, but 
ried by substituting for the iron various solid mae 
terials, metallic or stony. Hitherto this suggestio 
has not been acted upon; but surely it is one th 
carrying out of which ought to be promoted by the 
British Association. Most important steps have been 
recently made towards the discovery of the nature of 
comets; establishing with nothing short of certainty 
the truth of a hypothesis which had long appeared 
to me probable—that they consist of groups of mete. 
oric stones; accounting satisfactorily for the light 
of the nucleus; and giving a simple and rational 
explanation of phenomena presented by the tails of 
comets, which had been regarded by the greatest 
astronomers as almost preternaturally marvellous, 
The meteoric hypothesis to which I have referred. 
remained a mere hypothesis—TI do not know that it 
was ever even published—until, in 1866, Schiaparelli 
caleulated, from observations on the August meteo! 
an orbit for these bodies which he found to agree al- 
most perfectly with the orbit of the great comet of 
1862, as calculated by Oppolzer, and so discovered 
and demonstrated that a comet consists of a group 
of meteoric stones, The essence of science, as is 
well illustrated by astronomy and cosmical physics, 
consists in inferring antecedent conditions, and anti- 
cipating future evolutions, from phenomena which 
have actually come under observation. In biology 
the difficulties of successfully acting up to this ideal 
are prodigious. The earnest naturalists of the pre- 
sent day are, however, not appalled or paralysed by 
them, and are struggling boldly and laboriously to” 
pass out of the mere “natural history stage” of their 
study, and bring zoology within the range of natural 
philosophy, A very ancient speculation, still clung 
to by many naturalists—so much so that I havea 
choice of modern terms to quote in expressing it— 
supposes that, under meteorological conditions very 
different from the present, dead matter may have run 
together or crystallised or fermented into “germs of 
life’ or “organic cells,” or “protoplasm.” But 
science brings a vast mass of inductive evidence 
against this hypothesis of spontaneous generation, as 
you have heard from my predecessor in the Presiden- 
tial chair, Careful enough scrutiny has, in every case 
up to the present day, discovered life as antecedent to 
life. Dead matter cannot become living without com- 
ing under the influence of matter previously alive, 
This seems to me as sure a teaching of science as 
the law of gravitation. How, then, did life originate 
onthe earth? Tracing the physical history of the — 
earth backwards, on strict dynamical principles, we 
are brought to a red-hot melted globe on which no 
life could exist. Hence, when the earth was first — 
fit for life, there was no living thing onit. There were 
rocks solid and disintegrated, water, air all round 
warmed and illuminated by a brilliant sun, ready 
to become a garden. Did grass and trees and 
flowers spring into existence, in all the fulness of 
ripe beauty, by a fiat of creative power? Or did 
vegetation, growing up from seed sown, spread and 
multiply over the whole earth? Science is bound, by 
the everlasting law of honour, to face fearlessly every 
problem which can fairly be presented to it. If a 
probable solution, consistent with the ordinary course 
of nature, can be found, we must not invoke an ab- 
normal act of creative power. When a lava stream 
flows down the sides of Vesuvius or Etna, it quickly 
cools and becomes solid; and after a few weeks or 
years it teems with vegetable and animal life, which 
has been originated by the transport of seed and ova 
and by the migration of individual living creatures, 
When a volcanic island springs up from the sea, and 
after a few years is found clothed with vegetation, 
we do not hesitate to assume that seed has been 
wafted to it through the air, or floated to it on rafts. 
Is it not possible, and if possible, is it not probable, 
that the beginning of vegetable life on the earth is 
to be similarly explained? Every year thousands, pro- 
bably millions, of fragments of solid matter fall upon 
the earth—whence come these fragments? What 
is the previous history of any one of them? Was 
it created in the beginning of time an amorphous 
mass? This idea is so unacceptable that, tacitly or 
explicitly, all men discard it. It is often assumed 
that all, and it is certain that some, meteoric stones 
are fragments which had been broken off from 
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‘eo intensity in absolute measure. To] the same wise liberality as heretofore in the interests 
aria Wades, ui balieye, solely the great credit} of science. The old nebular hypothesis supposes 
of having first actually sought for and found other | the solar system | and other similar systems through 
metals than sodium in the sun. by the method of the universe, which we see at a distance as stars, to 
spectrum analysis. His publication of October, 1859, | have originated in the condensation of fiery nebulous 
inaugurated the practice of solar and stellar chemis-| matter. This hypothesis was invented before the dis. 
try, and gave spectrum analysis an impulse to which | covery of thermodynamics, or the nebulee would not 
in a great measure is due its splendid successful cul- have been supposed to be fiery; and the idea seems 
tivation by the labours of many able investigators | never to have occurred to any of its inventors or 
within the last ten years. To the prodigious and | early supporters that the matter, the condensation of 
wearing toil of Kirchhoff himself, and of Angstrom, | which they supposed to constitute the sun and stars, 
we owe large scale maps of the solar spectrum, in-| could have been other than fiery in the beginning. 
comparably superior in minuteness and accuracy of| Mayer first suggested that the heat of the sun may 
delineation to anything ever attempted previously. | be due to gravitation; but he supposed meteors fall- 
These maps now constitute the standards of refer-| ing in to keep always generating the heat which is 
ence for all workers in the field. The scientific | radiated year by year from the sun, Helmholtz, on 
value of the meetings of the British Association is|the other hand, adopting the nebular hypothesis, 
well illustrated by the fact that it was through con-|showed in 1854 that it was not necessary to 
versation with Plucker at the Newcastle meeting that | suppose the nebulous matter to have been origi- 
Lockyer was first led into the investigation of the} nally fiery, but that mutual gravitation between its 
effects of varied pressure on the quality of the light| parts may have generated the heat to which the 
emitted by glowing gas which he and Frankland have} present high temperature of the sun is due. Fur- 
prosecuted with such admirable success. Scientific] ther, he made the important observations that the 
wealth tends to accumulation according to the law of| potential energy of gravitation in the sun is even now 
compound interest. Thus Frankland, led, from observ- | far from exhausted; but that with further and further 
ing the want of brightness of a candle burning in a tent | shrinking more and more heat is to be generated, and 
on the summit of Mont Blane, to scrutinise Davy s| that thus we can conceive the sun even now to pos- 
theory of flame, discovered that brightness without | sess a sufficient store of energy to produce heat and 
incandescent solid particles is given to a purely ga-| light, almost as at present, for several million years 
seous flame by augmented pressure, and thata dense] of future time. For a few years Mayer's theory of 
ignited gas gives a spectrum comparable with that of|solar heat had seemed to be probable; but I had 
the light from an incandescent solid or liquid. Lock- | been led to regard it as no longer tenable, because I 
yer joined him, and the two found that every incan- | had been in the first place driven, by consideration of 
descent substance gives a continuous spectrum—that | the very approximate constancy of the earth’s period 
an incandescent gas under varied pressure gives bright | of revolution round the sun for the last two thousand 
bars across the continuous spectrum, some of which, | years, to conclude that ‘ the principal source, perhaps 
from the sharp, hard and fast lines observed where] the sole appreciably effective source, of sun-heat is 
the gas is in a state of extreme attenuation, broaden | in bodies circulating round the sun at present inside 
out on each side into nebulous bands as the density|the earth’s orbit;” and because Le Verrier’s re- 
is increased, and are ultimately Jost in the continuous] searches on the motion of the planet Mercury, 
spectrum when the condensation is pushed on tillthe| though giving evidence of a sensible influence attri- 
gas becomes a fluid no longer to be called gaseous.| table to matter circulating as a great number of 
More recently they have examined the influence of small planets within his orbit round the sun, showed 
temperature, and have obtained results which seem | that the amount of matter that could possibly be as- 
to show that a highly attenuated gas, which at a high | sumed to circulate at any considerable distance from 
temperature gives several bright lines, gives asmaller| the sun must be very small; and, therefore, “if the 
and smaller number of lines, of sufficient brightness | meteoric influx taking place at present is enough to 
to be visible, when the temperature is lowered, | produce any appreciable portion of the heat radiated 
the density being kept unchanged. I cannot re-| away, it must be supposed to be from matter cir- 
frain here from remarking how admirably this beau-| culating round the sun, within very short dis- 
tiful investigation harmonises with Andrews’ great | tances of his surface. ‘Che density of this meteoric 
discovery of continuity between the gaseous and|cloud would have to be supposed so great that 

liquid states. Such things make the life-blood of| comets could scarcely have escaped as comets actually 
science. In contemplating them we feel as if led| have escaped, showing no discoverable effects of re- 
out from narrow waters of scholastic dogma to a re-| sistance, after passing his surface within a distance 
freshing excursion on the broad and deep ocean of| equal to one-eighth of his radius. All things con- 
truth, where we learn from the wonders we see that sidered, there seems little probability in the hypo- 
there are endlessly more and more glorious wonders | thesis that solar radiation is compensated to any 
still unseen, While these great investigations of] appreciable degree by heat generated by meteors 
properties of matter were going on, naturalists were | falling in at present; and, as it can be shown that no 
not idle with the newly-recognised power of the spec-| chemical theory is tenable, it must be concluded as 
troscope at their service, Chemists soon followed} most probable that the sun is at present merely an 
the example of Bunsen in discovering new metals in | incandescent liquid mass cooling.” Thus on purely 
terrestrial matter by the old blow-pipe and prism test | astronomical grounds was I long ago led to abandon 
of Fox Talbot and Herschel. Biologists applied|as very improbable the hypothesis that the sun’s 
Spectrum analysis to animal and vegetable chemis-| heat is supplied dynamically from year to year by 
try, and to sanitary investigations, But it is in as-|the influx of meteors. But now spectrum analysis 
tronomy that spectroscopic research has been ecar-| gives proof finally conclusive against it. Bach 
ried on with the greatest activity, and been most | meteor circulating round the sun must fall in along 
richly rewarded with results. The chemist and|a very gradual spiral path, and before reaching the 
the astronomer have joined their forces. An|sun must have been for a long time exposed to an 
astronomical observatory has now appended to it| enormous heating effect from his radiation when 
a stock of re-agents such as ‘hitherto was only to| very near, and must thus have been driven into 
be found in the chemical laboratory. A devoted vapour before actually falling into the sun. Thus, 
corps of volunteers of all nations, whose motto|if Mayer's hypothetis is correct, friction between 
might well be ubique, have directed their artillery to| vortices of meteoric vapours and the sun’s at- 
every region of the universe. The sun, the spots on| mosphere must be the immediate cause of solar 
his surface, the corona and the red and yellow pro-} heat; and the velocity with which these vapours 
minences seen round him during total eclipses, the | circulate round equatorial parts of the sun must 
moon, the planets, comets, auroras, nebule, white|amount to 485 kilometres per second. The 
stars, yellow stars, red stars, variable and temporary |spectrum test of velocity applied by Lockyer 
stars, each tested by the prism, was compelled to|showed but a twentieth part of this amount as 
show its distinguishing prismatic colours. Rarely|the greatest observed relative velocity between 
before in the history of science has enthusiastic per- | different vapours in the sun’s atmosphere. At the 
severance directed by penetrative genius produced | first Liverpool meeting of the British Association 
within ten years so brilliant a succession of dis- (1854), in advancing a gravitational theory to ac- 
coveries, It is not merely the chemistry of sun} count for all the heat, light, and motions of the uni- 
and stars, as first suggested, that is subjected to | verse, LT urged that the immediately antecedent condi- 
analysis by the spectroscope, Their whole laws of| tion of the matter of which the sun and planets were 
being are now subjects of direct investigation ; formed, not being fiery, could not have been gaseous, 
and already we have glimpses of their evolutional] but that it probably was solid, and may have been 
history through the stupendous power of this most| like the meteoric stones which we still so frequently 
subtle and delicate test. We only had solar and| meet with through space. The discovery of Huggins, 
stellar chemistry; we now have solar and stellar | that the light of the Nebule, so far as hitherto sen- 
physiology. I believe I may say, on the present oc- | sible to us, proceeds from incandescent hydrogen and 
_, casion, when preparation must again be made to utilise nitrogen gases, and that the heads of comets also 

a total eclipse of the sun, that the British Associa- give us light of incandescent gas seems at first sight 

tion confidently trusts to our Government exercising | literally to fulfil that part of the Nebular hypothesis 
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DAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. ~ 
(Brom the Jewish Chronicle.) 
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Christianity, like every other religion, may be con- 


% ps 
7 .. 


sidered under three distinct aspects. It has its 
dogmatic, its ritual, and its ethical side. Now, in 
whatever aspect we view it, it shows such glaring de- 
fects in comparison with the same Jewish side that 
it is to us a matter of astonishment how any student 
of the two systems can throw out such a challenge. 
Take up any Christian catechism and go,through the 
logmas which the faithful are bound to believe, and 
say that if they were found in the sacred books of 
any other religion you would not be amazed at the 
credulity of a population which can receive as un- 
loubted truths emanating from the source of all 
wisdom statements in part so unintelligible as to 
defy the clearest and subtlest mind to define them, 
and partly so contradictory, so self-destructive of 
each other, that it is hardly possible to conceive 
their co-existence. We cannot go through all the 
dogmas, a8 a discussion of them would occupy more 
space than we could devote to the subject. We 
shall therefore by way of example pick out just two 


hese two dogmas are free from ethical in- 
gredients. But there are others, which, although 
presented in the garb of doctrinal verities, like the 
preceding ones, have yet a tremendous bearing upon | 
the ethical domain. Let us consider one or two of 
them. Take the atonement. It involves the doc-| 
trine that the innocent may suffer for the guilty, | 
and that such suffering will be accepted as an expia- | 
tion by Supreme Justice. Now without ‘dwelling 
upon the incompatibility of this doctrine with the 
common idea of justice, with the repeated statements 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, that punishment cannot 
be inflicted vicariously on the innocent, the reason- 
ing is clear that a line of moral conduct, followed 
by the very source of all morality, cannot be wrong 
if pursued by those whose highest canon His morality 
is. Ifso, the memorial of those villagers who pe- 
titioned their Government not to execute their 
blacksmith, guilty of murder, whom they could not 
well spare, but to hang, instead of him, one of their 
shoemakers, of whom they had plenty, was not quite 
80 preposterous, quite so absurd, as it is generally 
asserted. If the guiltless son of God might atone 


or three. Not ‘ex uno,” but ex duobus vel tribus| 
“* disce onunes. 3 

Take, for instance, that fundamental doctrine i 
which all Christendom, the handful of Unitarian 
excepted, fully agree—we mean belief in the Trinity 
Let us for argument’s sake admit its truth. Wha 
has mankind gained by its revelation? Has ita 
tendency to enlarge the believer’s mental vision? 
Does it link itself to any other verity of whatever 
category, spiritual or secular, scientific or ethical ? 
Has it a tendency to render the believer more de- 
yout, more reverential, to dispose him more than he 
was before to the practice of virtue or to shun vice ? 
Nothing of the kind. For the matter of this God 
might just as well have been a duality or a quater- 
nity or of any number as a Trinity, or He might 
have announced that heaven is square, round, or of 
any other form. Such a heavenly communication 
must necessarily leaye mankind in every respect 
precisely in. the position in which it found them. 
Such a revelation is scarcely worthy of the divine 
wisdom. If God deems it worth while to make a 
communication to man, it must be worth while to 
reveal something worth knowing, something well 
calculated powerfully to affect man’s being. But if 
this assumed divine revelation has any tendency at 
all it is in the direction of shaking man’s confidence 
in the solidity of that heavenly gift whereby he is 
distinguished above all earthly creatures, whereby 
he occupies the highest rank in creation’s hierarchy, 
whereby alone he is enabled to recognise his Maker 
and to serve Him—his reason. The believer must 
admit that although it is inconceivable for human 
reason how one can be three and three one, it is yet 
true in a sense which is a mystery to him. God’s 
reason therefore. must differ from that of man not 
in degree but in kind, since it can conceive something 
as true which human reason declares to be impos- 
sible. Man consequently cannot have been made in 
the image of God, since man’s reason differs from 
God’s reason. If therefore to God’s reason a thing 
may be conceivable which is inconceivable to man’s 
reason, what security has he that all those acts 
which he is taught to perform because they are vir- 


asin, and are the property of Satan, unless avail- 


ke condemned for ever to torture, because they 


for the sins of the human race, why not an innocent 
shoemaker, for a crime not committed by him, but 
who is willing to die for the guilty smith, out of love 
to his fellows to whom the criminal’s services prove 
so useful? And if the answer be that we haye no 


right to follow in this matter the example set us by 


od himself, then we are again driven to the con- 
lusion that God has an ethical code of His own, 
iffering from that possessed by man, even as His 


woven that nothing can do me mischief except my- 
self. Iam secure from all harm that I will to resist. 
IfI stand upright the creation cannot bend me. The 
act is instantly rewarded or punished according to 
its quality. Nothing is allowed to exhaust and ab- 
sorb the rest. ‘To each shall be rendered its own. 
As thou sowest thou shall reap. Serve, and thou 
shalt be served. If you love and serve men you 
cannot escape the remuneration. A wise poet has 
said, ‘God has made justice so dear to the heart of 
nature that if injustice lurked in the sky the blue 
vault would shrivel to a snakeskin and cast it out by 
spasms.’ The spasms come at long intervals, and it 
sometimes taxes the faith of man to wait their re- 
turn. It seems as when tho spirit of God speaks so 
plainly to each soul it is an impiety to be listening 
to one and another saint. Jesus was better than 
others;because he refused to listen to others, and 
listened at home. ‘There aro those who do not feel 
called to proclaim and teach what they believe. They 
do not wish to shock people unless they see clearly 
f-how to help them by purer truth. But even if one’s 
partis simply to hold firmly what he values, and 
not obtrude it on those who do not want it, let him 


arrived at the conviction that their literary efforts 
shall be conducted on the principle of combination 
without cohesion and union without unity. 

The proposals to deliver a series of lectures on 
the “ Masters in English Theology” at King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, and another series on the “ Classic 
Preachers of the English Church” in St. James’s, 


eason is specifically different from that of man. 
Once more we are cast into a sea of doubt and per- 
plexity, out of which not even the magic word of 
mystery can draw us. And all this mischief ig, 
xpart from that arising from the belief that God, in 
order to accomplish the, scheme of atonement, fore- 


rdained that a certain court of justice, called the 


Sanhedrin, should sentence to death an innocent 
nan, that a certain high Roman functionary should 
yecome the exectioner, that His curse should rest for 
ul eternity upon the race to which the condemning 
udges belonged, and that the believers in the Atone- 
nent should avenge on the innocent the wrong com- 
nitted on His guiltless Son, although he volun- 
arily, and knowing beforehand the fate awaiting 
im, undertook to suffer for the sinners. Is there 
o Judaism any dogma approaching in immorality 


ind absurdity that of Atonement ? 


Take another of the same class—that of original 
‘Adam and Eve sinned, therefore all their 
escendants to the end of all generations are born 


i themselves of the remedy offered by the Atone- 
ent. Consequently, the majority of mankind. 


ther have never heard of this remedy, or cannot 
'e how the transgression of a certain couple which 
ved thousands of years ago could involve in perdi- 


pn their innocent remote posterity, or, if involved, 
ow they can be saved by faith in a certain state- 
ent referring to events said to have happened in an 
‘secure corner of the globe, disregarded by the in 

Iligence and learning of the nation, and only be- 
eved by those who from birth, social position, and 
ssociation were most inclined to credulousness, and 


tuous or to shun because they are wicked, possess 
in the divine mind the same ethical value? God 
evidently has a reason differing in kind from that of 
man; He may therefore have an ethical standard 
entirely differing from that of man, and may be dis- 
pleased at what we consider as good, and pleased at 
what we deem evil. In fact, God by giving man a 
reason so differing from his own has deceived us, 


gin and snare to us. Such are the lamentable con- 
clusions which may be drawn from the admission of 
mysteries or grounds of explanation in Christian 
theological notions of God’s Being, or His conduct 
towards His creatures which appear to human rea- 
gon inconceivable. Does the Jewish belief in an 
only God lead to similar conclusions? 
Take another Christian dogma. The second 
person in the Trinity, we are told, is the Son be- 
gotten of the Father from everlasting. Now the act 
of begetting cannot be conceived by the human mind 
in any other way except in time. But by this dogma, 
we are told, that the act took place from everlasting 
or eternity, i.c., before all time. 
‘human mind conceive an act to have been performed 


possible. We must again have recourse to mystery 
as a ground of explanation, which is tantamount to 
saying that although human reason cannot get over 
the contradiction involved in the dogma, yet there 
is a higher reason, such as possessed by God, or 
other spiritual beings, which can conceive an act t 
have been performed in time and before all time 
Once more we are plunged in all those difficultie 
which we haye just pointed out, and which we nee 


not repeat. “ 


* 


J . ‘ ide, be a- f 
and this may, instead of serving us as a guide, De a utingly and emphatically answer No. 


Now how can the} 


‘ast able to form an independent judgment of what 
1ey fancied they witnessed. And yet we are called 
pon to believe that all these teeming millions, in- 
uding some of the noblest characters, some of the 
ighest patterns of all that is good, wise, and just 
te doomed for ever to horrors which a human judge 
ould not inflict on the most wretched of criminals. 
gain, we ask, is there anything analogous to be 
und among the Jewish doctrines? We unhesi- 


3 following passages from Mr. Emerson's recent 
nina Eparsenity Leciard on the “ Rule of Life” will 
be read with interest :— Wonderful is the way in 
which the world is saved by the unfailing supply of the 
moral element. There are ever*being born men who, 
as soon as they are born, take a bee-line for the rack 
of the Inquisition. Look at the lives of the martyrs ; 
at the history of the Quakers; what hecatombs of 
martyrs did the war burn up! But the fire never goes 
out. This virtue is never extinct. Let the opinions 
change; it is impossible in the present age to preserve 
the old respect for the opinions of the past. ‘That 
‘which is adequate and harmonious with the science 


see it—self-executing, self-affirmed — needing no 
voucher, no prophet, no miracle. _ 
perpetually reach upon and revivily each other. 


‘its obliquity invariable. The orders are periodic as 
the changes of the seasons, night and day, sleep and 
waking. The eternal equilibrium is still restored. 
What touches any thread in the vast web of being 
touches me. Iam représentative of the whole, and 
the good of the whole. ‘The right can make me in- 


| vulnerable. How good the creation, | so magically 


The earth revolves in the solar system, and keeps- 


Piccadilly, seem to have originated ‘simultaneously. 
Neither Canon Barry nor Mr. Kempe appears to 
have thought it necessary to lay down beforehand 
what was to be understood by the term “ theology ” 
in the one case, or what constituted excellence in 
preaching in the other, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, we are assured that more than one of the 
masters was no theologian, and more than one of the 
classic preachers was in no sense an orator. 


“EXACT DEFINITIONS.” 

The American Christian Union (Congrega- 
tional) appeals to history to determine whether 
“enthusiasm for a personal Christ,” or exact 
creeds about Him, best describe a true Church :— 


At the commencement of the fourth century Chris- 
tianity had made such rapid progress that there was 
no part of the then civilised world where its hymns 
of praise were not already heard above the death- 
song of a vanquished paganism; and in a.p. 312 
the famous edict granting toleration to Christians 
had been issued by Constantine. These centuries 
were certainly marked by ‘“ prevalent enthusiasm ” 
and as certainly they were not characterised by 
“exact definitions.” The only generally adopted 
formula of doctrine was the Apostles’ Creed—a symbol 
of historic and experimental, but not of dogmatic 
Christianity. Init we find the Divine Sonship of 
Christ, but no theory of the Trinity; the forgiveness of 
sins, but no philosophy of the atonement; a future 
judgment, but no doctrine of everlasting punishment; 

a holy Catholic Church, but no exposition of the sacra- 
ments or plan of church government. It is a creed 
in which to day all Evangelical Christendom could 
unite, not only Baptist and Pedobaptist, Independent 
~»d Enisconalian, Calvinistic and Arminian. butalsc, ; 
CHURCH MATTERS. | 

First Thesis. The Church of the Future must be 
recognised and represented in all its extent as the 
depositary of the Root-idea of all Worship—namely, 
Sacrifice. 

Second Thesis. The Subject-matter of Public Wor- 
ship must be at once Scriptural and Spiritual. 

Third Thesis. The Public Worship must possess |’ 
the elements both of Freedom and Fixity, but must | 
never overstrain the significance of a figure of speech, 
and henee the Church’s services should include Preach- 
ing, in addition to Prayer. ‘ 

Fourth Thesis. Prayer cannot form the subject of a 
command. But it arises and issues spontaneously 
from the religious consciousness of the assembled 
Congregation, when elevated by the reading or preach- 
ing of the Word of God; the consciousness of the 
Church of the Faithful, which knows Christ to be 
her King, and placing her confidence in her Elders 
and Synods, becomes through them aware of her own 


> Se 
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POLITIOS. 


First Thesis. The political has become a religious 


|in time and before all time? This is clearly im- |\¢ i, times is the moral law as mankind begins to | and ecclesiastical crisis, and the ecclesiastical a politi- 


|eal crisis. But what the Peoples and the States really 


Mind and heart’! need is an inward moral renewal. 


Second Thesis. The Peoples are demanding from 
their Governments greater liberty; the Governments 
are demanding from the Peoples greater sacrifices. 
But few draw the right conclusion from this fact ; 
namely, the existence of an intrinsic contradiction 
which cannot fail to issue in a World-Crisis. 


Se 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 1 
First Thesis. The antagonism that now exists be- 
tween the national literature and culture on the one 
hand, and religion and piety on the other, must be 
removed, and no less necessary 18 the reconciliation 
of the present opposition between Science and _Reli- 
gion, Free Enquiry and Theology, the liberties: of 
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PROFESSOR VIRCHOW ON NATURAL 
SCIENCE AND. FREE THOUGHT. 
Some time ago the Berlin Correspondent of the 
Times, followed by our own éontributor, the Rey. J. 
Frederick Smith, called attentiga to the remarkable 
discourse delivered by Professor Virchow at Munich, 
last September, before the Conference of German 
Naturalists, a gathering which nearly corresponds 
to the annual meetings of our British Association. 
The discourse has since been published in Germany, 
and it treats with such power of questions that are 
now warmly agitated among ourselves that the 
Times last week lays a full summary of the discourse 
before its readers, translating the principal passages 
from the distinguished speaker’s own words. The 
name of Dr. Virchow will be strange to none who 
take an interest in German politics, even if they 
have not followed the recent progress of German 
science. He is Professor of Pathology in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and, by general consent, one of 
the highest ornaments of the science he professes, 
while he is better known in England as a most able 
and strenuous leader of the Liberal party in the 
Prussian and German Parliaments. He is described 
as ‘“‘ being considered a luminary in Natural Science, 
opposed to every species of orthodoxy and altogether 
innocent of faith. We are not, therefore, says the 
Times, introducing to our readers another orthodox 
divine or lay theologian who comes forward to swell 
the chorus of ‘‘ outcries and denunciations which” 
—at least on the authority of a recent discourse at 
Birmingham —“ rang discordant through the land 
for some years after the publication of Mr. Darwin’s 
‘Origin of Species,’” though, as will be presently 
seen, he forms a remarkable exception, in the very 
highestranks of science itself, to the assumption that 
‘‘the world has for the most part settled down* mto 
the belief that we who are now ‘ foremost in the files 
f time’ have come to the front through almost 
ndless changes of promotion from lower to higher 
rms of life.” 
Nor is the discussion of the theory of evolution 
é main purpose of Professor Virchow’s discourse ; 
5 comes in as the chief among other illustrations of 
he subject, far more interesting to society at large, 
ndicated by his title, ‘‘ The Freedom of Science in 
he Modern State.” Notits freedom in the sense 
hich might be at first supposed—freedom to pursue 
e wisest research and to announce the boldest con- 
usions, for Dr. Virchow strikes the key-note of 
ulting gratitude that all liberty of that sort has 
een fullywon. But the discourse is a most serious 
nd impressive protest, in the name and interests of 
rue science, against that pseudo-scientific dogma- 
tism which first propounds unverified speculations as 
the conclusions of science, next reiterates them in 
the circle of admiring disciples as idola specus, and 
dn the lecturer’s platform as idola fori, till their 
juniversal acceptance is boldly assumed, and every 
doubter is branded as an old-fashioned fool of the 


~“pre-scientifie age;” and which ends by demanding 


that its dogmas should form a part of that universal 
primary education the proper direction of which is 
just now one of the most serious subjects of discus- 
sion in England as well as Germany. Such a de- 
mand, put forth by Professor Heckel at the Munich 
Congress, gave the challenge which was taken up by 
Professor Virchow with an earnestness pointed and 
relieved by keen irony and pleasant humour. 

The Professor expresses an opinion that we are 
actually in danger of imperilling the future through 
a too unbounded use of the freedom which existing 
circumstances afford us; and he utters a warning 
against further progress in that wilfulness of adyanc- 
ing favourite speculations of our own which now 
prevails widely in many departments of natural 
science. 

We must reluctantly pass over Dr. Virchow’s re- 
marks on the internal and intellectual influence of 
Science on our very being, which none of us can 
escape, and proceed to that view of his subject 
which has just now the deepest interest for our- 

selyes—the relations which must be settled between 


a ad 

THE INQUIRER. 

our whole system of popular education and the pre- 

dominant influence claimed by some enthusiastic 

devotees of certain theories, or rather speculations, 

innatural science. The words he uses of Germany 

would hardly need to be changed, had he wished to 

draw a picture of the new educational movements 
in England :— 

“ But there is still another aspect of these prac- 
tical considerations which comes far more nearly 
home tous. Throughout our whole German Father- 
land men are busied, above all things, in renovating, 


extending, and developing the system of education, 
and inventing settled forms in which to mould it. 


On the threshold of coming events stands the Prus- 


sian law of education. In all the German States 
larger schools are being built, new educational es- 
tablishments are established, the Universities are 
extended, ‘ higher ’ and ‘ middle schools are founded. 
Finally comes the question, What is to be the chief 
substance of the teaching ? To what are the schools 
to lead ? With what aims are they to work? While 
natural science demands, while we have all for years 
urged the claim, that we should gain an influence 
over the schools; while we require that the know- 
ledge of nature should be admitted in a greater 
measure into the regular course of teaching, that 
this fruitful material should be presented betimes to 
the youthful mind as the groundwork of new views ; 
so assuredly we must also confess it to be high time 
that we should ourselves come to an understanding as 
to what we can and what we are resolved to demand, 
When Herr Heckel says that it is a question 
for the educator whether the theory of human 
evolution (die Decendenztheorie) should be at 
once laid down as the basis of education, and 
the protoplastic soul (die Plastidul-Seele) be as- 
sumed as the foundation of all ideas concerning 
spiritual being; aad whether the teacher is to trace 
back the origin of the human race to the lowest 
classes of the organic kingdom, nay, still further, to 
spontaneous generation, this is, in my opinion, a per- 
version of the teacher’s office. If the evolution 
theory is as certain as Herr Heckel assumes it to be, 
then we must demand, then itis a necessary claim, 
that it should be introduced into the schools.. How 
could it be conceivable that a doctrine of such 
moment, which lays hold of everyone’s mind as a 
complete revolutionary force, which is nothing short 
of forming a new religion, should not be imported in 
its completeness into the scheme of our schools? 
How would it be possible to keep a dead silence in 
cur schools about such a revelation (I may surely call 
it), or to leave the communication of the greatest and 
most important advance which our views have made 
in the wholecentury to the discretion of the educator ? 
Yes, gentlemen, that would be an act of resignation 
of the hardest kind, and, in fact, it would never be 
carried out in practice. Every schoolmaster who 
accepted this doctrine would teach it, however un- 
intentionally. How could it be otherwise? He must 
play the complete hypocrite, he must most artifi- 
cially lay aside his own knowledge for the time if he 
would not betray the fact that he acknowledges and 
firmly holds the evolution theory, and that he knows 
exactly how man comes iuto being and whence he is 
derived! If he does not also know whither he goes, 
he would atleast claim to know exactly how the pro- 
gressive series had been developed in the course of 
ages! I say, therefore, that even if we did not de- 
mand the introduction of the evolution theory into 
the plan of the schools, it would come in of itself. 
Weshould not, however, forget that what we utter here 
perhaps still with a certain degree of modest reserve, 
will be carried further by the world without with a 
thousandfold increasing confidence.” 

We cannot afford space to follow the learned pro- 
fessor through the purely scientific part of his lec- 
ture, but must confine our remaining extracts— 
which are taken from the admirable translation in 
the Times—to those portions which bear upon 
Theology. 

In an interesting passage Dr. Virchow proceeds to 
draw a parallel between the methods adopted in 
natural science and in theology. He is not content 
with the common distinction between the objective 
and subjective sides of knowledge, but in every 
province of human thought—and not only in ‘re- 
ligion—he recognises a kind of middle ground— 
namely, that of Faith, which assuredly has its place 
in science also, though it is here applied to other 
objects than those of religious faith. Itis practised 
whenever a person learns from a teacher, whose 
knowledge and good faith he trusts, a fact or law 
which he has not discovered or verified for himself ; 
and, assuredly, we have abundant examples of no 


little faith exhibited by the disciples of some scien- 
tific teachers who most loudly denounce it in others. 
Conversely, the teaching of the Church is not based 


w « 


on faith alone, but has also its objective and sr 
jective sides :— ; ; 

‘No Church can refuse to develop itself in 
three directions now described—namely, in #] 
middle and sufficiently broad path of faith, alon 
side of which there lies, on the one hand, a certa 
quantum of objective historical truth, on the oth 
a changeful course of subjective and often very fa 
ciful ideas. So far the teaching of the Church a 
of Science is alike ; for the human mind is very m 
form, and consequently it transfers the meth 
which it follows in one domain to all the rest.” 

Dr. Virchow thus refers with quiet simplicity 
‘‘the distinctive dogma ” of the Church, or ‘ what 
called positive faith,” as beyond the province of t 
discussions; but at the same time he acknowledg 
that element of objective truth on which eye 
Church insists from “ its special historical side », 
a fortress of which, we take leave to say, Christi 
apologists are just now disposed to keep too loose 
hold, as if they hardly quite believed what is wi 
put by Dr. Virchow, that ‘this historical truth 
not taught simply as a tradition, but it presents | 
self in the garb of objective truth, supported by de 
nite proofs.” On the other wing of the common mar 
of thought the subjective element displays itself in tl 
more or less extravagant forms of individual enth 
siasm and fanaticism in religion, to be either perp 
trated alongside of the established order of #] 
Churches, or thrust out as heretical, or mingled wil 
the current of her teaching, and such extravagance 
are by no means without their parallel in science 

é . “Every attempt,” the Professor says, 
form our problems into doctrines, to introduce or 
hypotheses as the bases of instruction—especial 
the attempt simply to dispossess the Church, ar 


}to supplant its dogmas forthwith by a religion | 


evolution—be assured every such attempt will mal 
shipwreck, and in its wreck will also bring with 

the greatest perils for the whole position of sciene 
Therefore let us be moderate, let us patiently resig 
ourselves always to give out, as problems only, eve 
the most favourite problems that we set up; ney 
ceasing to repeat a hundredfold a hundred time 
‘Do not take this for established truth; be pr 
pared to find that it is otherwise; only for th 
moment we are of opinion that it may possibly be so,’ 

Dr, Virchow concludes by the following ver 
interesting observations on the present state of tk 
evidence respecting the connection alleged by M 
Darwin between men and apes, and then comes 1 
the following conclusion, which may be commende 
to the student of theology as of physical science :- 
‘From the repeated experience of the past we ougl 
to take asignal warning, lest we should unnecessaril 
impose on ourselves the obligation, or succumb ¢ 
the temptution, to draw conclusions at atime whe 
we are not justified in so doing. Believe mi 
gentlemen, herein lies the great difficulty for ever 
student of nature who addresses the world withou' 
Whoever speaks or writes for the public is boun 
in my opinion, to examine with twofold exactnes 
how much of that which he knows and says | 
objectively true. He is bound to take the greate: 
possible care that all the merely inductive gen 
ralisations which he makes, all his extended cor 
clusions according to the laws of analogy—howeye 
obvious they may seem—be printed in smaller typ 
under the text, and that in the text itself he pu 
nothing but what is really objective truth 
Thus we might surely hope to gain an evel 
enlarging circle of adherents, to obtain an eve 
greater number of fellow-workers, to see th 
educated public take a further interest i 
science, with those fruitful results which hay 
already been witnessed in many of its domains 
Or else I fear that we shall over-estimate our powel 
With perfect truth did Bacon say of old, ‘ Scienti 
est potentia.’ But he also defined that knowledge 
and the knowledge he meant was not speculatiy 
knowledge, not the knowledge of hypotheses, but i 
was objective and actual knowledge. I think w 
‘should be abusing our power, we should be imperil 
ling our power, unless in our teaching we restri¢ 
ourselves to this perfectly legitimate, this perfect] 
safe and unassailable domain. From this fortres 
we may make incursions into the field of probléms 
and Iam sure that every venture of that kind wil 
then find all needful seeurity and support.” 

The Times adds the pithy comment :— 

“While earnestly commending the wise counsels 
and timely warnings of Professor Virchow to all whe 
are interested in the progress of true science and 
the conduct of public education, we cannot bul 
suggest the example set to all our teachers by the 
calm and serious tone of his discussion, showing 
respect alike for his hearers and himself, and for th 
science. of which he is an-ornament,” Y 
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THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE, ~ 


With special reference to the character of Louis 
: Agassiz.) 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
1Kings iv. 83 :—‘‘ He spake of trees, from the cedar- 
‘vee that is in Lebanon, to the byssop that groweth on 
the wall: he spake also of beasts, and of fowls, and of 
sreeping things, and of fishes.” 


I propose to speak of the Religion of Science, 
Many persons suppose that there is some opposition 
between science and religion. But it seems to me 
that science, which is the study of God’s work in the 
outward universe, cannot be opposed to those senti- 
ments of Awe, Reverence, Trust, Submission and 
Love, which we are accustomed to regard as the sub- 
stance of piety, It is true that there are some men 
of science who are opposed to religion, and some 
religious people who dislike science. There are some 
scientific persons who profess to be Atheists and 
Materialists—who deny the existence of God, the 
Soul, and Immortality. There are theologians, also, 
who dislike Geology, because it tells us that the earth, 
instead of being six thousand years old, is many 
hundred thousand years old, and because it gives a 
different history of creation from that contained in 
the Book of Genesis. Just so it was thought that 
the Copernican theory was opposed to the Bible, be- 
cause the Bible says that “the sun riseth and the 
sun goeth down,” and that “ God has established the 
earth, so that it shall not be moved forever.” But 
the Copernican system has been accepted by all men, 
and the Bible is not the less respected and loved on 
that account. We see now that the Bible was not sent 
to teach us Astronomy or Geology, but to teach the 
presence and power and love of God in all things. 
This neither Astronomy nor Geology, nor any other 
branch of science, can contradict or invalidate. 
Some men of science may be Atheists ; but science 
js not Atheistic, Somie men of science may be Ma- 
terialists; but science every day is moving upward 
more and more into the realm of spirit. Some men 
“of science may deny a future life; but science itself 
is leading the way toward a new view of Immortality. 

So far, then, from fearing any hostility from science 
“to religion, we may gladly welcome investigation and 
discovery as sure to bring about a nobler and truer 
worship of God. TI will endeavour to illustrate this 
‘by showing what science has already done in this 
direction. 

First, Science has greatly enlarged and elevated 
our conceptions of the Power, Wisdom and Goodness 
of God. 

Formerly it was believed that this little world of 
ours was the centre of the universe—that the sky 
overhead was a solid sphere of firmament, in which 
the sun, moon and stars were fixed, a little way off, 
and revolving round the earth every twenty-four 
hours. But Astronomy now shows us the mighty 
universe of suns and stars, among which our earth 
shrinks to a little speck. It shows us planets re- 
yolying around their suns, satellites round their 
primaries, comets plunging down from the depths of 
space, whirling around the central orb, and shooting 
away again: the sun itself, and all the other mil- 


yelocity, yet at such awful distances that, after thou- 
* sands of years they do not appear to have changed 
their relative positions, It shows us all these mo- 
tions obeying universal and unchanging laws—every 
sun, star, planet and satellite invariably keeping its 
own path. It shows us stars whose light has been 
coming at the rate of ten millions of miles in a minute, 
and yet which has been millions of years in reaching 
“us, Thus, it enables us almost to see with our eyes 
" infinity and eternity, while we look into these im- 
mensities of space and time. How much, then, does 
it elevate our conception of that Infinite Being who 
is above all, and through all, and in all of his uni- 
verse! F 
Meantime, while astronomy shows us the immen- 
sity of God’s universe, geology comes to show us 
the long processes of creation. It takes us into the 
workshop of the Almighty, and lets us see the vari- 
ous steps of the manufacture of our globe. It car- 
ries us back to a distant period when all the elements 
were melted in the glowing furnace of terrestrial 
heat, or volatilised into gases; it shows us other 
long periods of hundreds of thousands of years, 
when an armour of ice rested on the continents, and 
when snowstorms raged in a tempest of a hundred 
years’ duration. It shows usa succession of strange 
animal and vegetable life ; passing, one after another, 
into existence, and then disappearing, till, at length, 


man arrives.’ To see God creating during a million 
years is more than to see him oreating in six days. 


universe, also enlarges in the same degree our idea 
of the Power of the Almighty. 
and Omnipresence mean a great deal more to the 
‘mind which has been fed by scientifice truth. 


of the Divine Wisdom, 
creative method through all parts of nature. 
constantly saying, in the language of the Apostle 
Paul, “ Behold! I show you a mystery!” It is a 
perpetual unveiling of the footsteps of the Almighty. 
Nothing is too minute, nothing too vast, for its re- 
searches, 
with its spectroscope; measures the chemical ele- 
ments of carbon, hydrogen, iron, soda, in the blazing 
orb of Sirius; measures the curve of the double stars ; 
and then with its microscope investigates the begin- 
nings of life in creatures too minute to be seen by 
the unaided vision, 
law, order. 
Intelligence, the infinite fatherly providence, to whom 
nothing is great, and nothing small. 


finds it. 
of an arbitrary God. 
science has utterly destroyed Calvinism, if by Cal- 
vinism may be meant the conception of a Duty in 
whom Will is supreme, 
to be one who does whatever he chooses, and has a 
right to do so, because he is sovereign, 
preme power becomes identified with absolute will. 
He has made some of his creatures to be saved, and 
made others to be damned, without any reason for 
it but his own will, 
and eternal Hell by the side of an eternal Heaven, 
and distributed his children as he pleased in one or 
the other, in order to glorify his own supreme wil- 
fulness. 
assailed ineffectually by Theology, has at last been 
destroyed by Science, 
in the universe the Reign of Law, not the Reign of 
Will, 
Deity. 
laws—laws benign, beautiful, unvarying. 
down and sleep, we awake and arise, still surrounded 
by an unchanging Providence, 
gether for good; all things tend upward and onward ; 
all things belong to one vast plan of creation. 


riety, tends evermore to the result of unity. It en- 


lions and millions of suns, moving with incredible’ 
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higher truths, neither can she contradict them, Al- 
gebra does not teach music, but it does not deny it. 
Chemistry does not teach us Sanskrit, but it is not 
opposed to that study. So, while natural science 
does not teach us, by itself, faith in the unseen and 
spiritual, natural science does not contradict this 
faith, 

There has, no doubt, been a tendency among many 
men of science to deny or omit the spiritual element, 
and to believe only in material facts, subject to the 
observation of the senses. But scienco is itself rising 
above this tendency. Matter is now being regarded 
under the aspect of Force. Every atom of matter is 
now supposed to be a special force, and all these 
forces are persistent and mutually transformable the 
one into the other. The doctrine of the “ Equivalence 
of Forces ” spiritualises the universe, and substitutes 
for Materialism the opposite doctrine of spiritual 
Pantheism, 

There is also, unquestionably, an aversion, in 
many scientific pagsons, to the idea of design, or of 
final causes, in nature. Some even suppose that, 
having a little granule of matter to begin with, and 
plenty of time to work in, they can dispense with 
God. But the Deity is needed just as much to 
ereate the primordial atom, and arrange its condi- 
tions, as to govern the developed world. Itis a law 
of the human mind, which it cannot escape, that, 
when it sees adaptation, it infers design. This is so 
much the case, and so universal, that when some 
rude stones were found which seemed adapted to be 
used as hammers and hatchets, though found in 
drift, where no human remains had ever been seen, 
it was immediately inferred that man must have 
existed at the period represented by that stratum of 
pebbles. Noone supposed that they were created 
there by accident—because we are so made that when: 
we see adaptation we infer design. Butthe universe 
is crowded with adaptations, The light of the sun, 
ninety millions of miles away, is adapted to the 
lenses of the eyes of allcreatures, and these lenses 
are adapted to the light. The heating ray and actinic 
ray of the sun are adapted to develop vegetation. 
Vegetation is adapted to support animal life. It has 
special relations to the little ‘organs which manufac- 
ture living tissues out of vegetable substance. The 
muscles, thus made, are adapted to the use of the 
nerves, and, through the brain, the will is adapted to 
send nerve-power into them. yery part is indis- 
pensable to every other part. From universal adap- 
tation we infer universal design and pervading intel- 
ligence. It is only a transient phase of scientific 
opinion which can discredit this argument. 

Seience, in its largest sense, means knowledge, 
and it must include al? knowledge—the knowledge 
which comes to us from without, through the senses, 
and the knowledge which comes to us from within, 
through the soul. Each is necessary to complete 
the other. The religion of science in nature is ne- 
cessary to complete the religion of the soul. The one 
teaches us law; the other, love, The one shows us 
design ; the other indicates the designer. One shows 
us a great order and vast beauty, a web of causes - 
interlinked with causes, of forces evermore trans- 
formed into each other; the other reveals the perfect 
Providence—the God above, below, within and be- 
yond all; the divine love from which all proceed, 
and to which all tend. Science teaches the unity of 
law and force; the soul teaches the unity of spirit 
and love. 


It is a remarkable fact that, while science is al- 
ways in a state of change and progress, the great 
intuitions of religion remain forever the same. 
When David said, on the mountain-meadows of 
Syria, “The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” 
he said what we repeat to-day, as we stand by our 
dead,—and we can think of no surer reliance. 
When Jesus said, “ The pure in heart see God,” he 
fixed forever the doctrine of spiritual intuition, 
When he taught the Lord’s Prayer, he gave the 
human race a liturgy for all time. Other words from 
other religions, the sayings of ethnic prophets, carry 
the same weight of permanent use. When a truth 
of the soul is uttered, it remains an everlasting pos- 
session for the conscience and the heart. 

The religion,of the soul and the religion of science 
must always go together, Each is incomplete with- 
out the other. Science without the soul tends to 
coldness and death. The soul without scienee tends 
to superstition, One gives us law, the other love; 
and the vision of God in law and God in love consti- 
tute the perfect religion of man, 

This subject has, as you will probably suspect, 
been suggested to me by the departure from among 
us of Louis Agassiz, the great naturalist, who, for a 
quarter of a century, has been giving an impulse of 
light and heat to American science, So many ad- 


Thus, science, by enlarging our conception of the 


God’s Omnipotence 


But, in a like manner, science elevates our idea 
It traces the footsteps of 
It is 


It examines the substance of the sun 


And everywhere it finds method, 
Everywhere it meets the Omnipresent 


Science everywhere looks for law, and everywhere 
So it expels from the universe all suspicion 
T think that we may say that 


The God of Calvin seems 


Thus su- 


He has established an infinite 


This horrible doctrine, after having been 
Science shows us everywhere 


All caprice is banished from the idea of the 
It shows us God always acting according to 
We lie 


All things work to- 


Thus Science, beginning with observation and va- 


visages the universe as a Kosmos, as a perfect whole. 
It sees correlation everywhere, every part depending 
on every other part— 
‘All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone.” 

Thus, as science banishes superstitious fear of arbi- 
trary and capricious power by its doctrine of uni- 
versal law, it banishes all the lingering elements of 
Polytheism by its doctrine of Universal Unity. Sci- 
ence teaches the strictest Monotheism. It weaves 
the whole universe of things into a whole, It shows 
us the furthest stars obeying the same laws in their 
immense movements which direct the fall of a stone 
on the surface of our little globe. 

But, it may be said, is not Science irreligious in 
this that it does not teach the Personality of God, 
nor his Providence,—that it does not allow of any 
answer to Prayer, nor accept the Immortality of the 
Soul? 

I admit that Science, as at present understood, 
does not teach these truths, Science, as at present 
understood, is physical science, and consists in what 
may be perceived by the senses, and what may be in- 
ferred from those observations, Now, we cannot per- 
ceive by the senses the Divine Being—we cannot 
perceive the Infinite, but only the finite, The eye 
sees facts, order, arrangement; but not the perfect 
Power who guides and orders all things. Physical 
science does not teach the great truths of Religion. 
These must be learned by another method. They 
come by inward inspection, not by outward observa- 
tion. They are revealed in the consciousness, not in 
external nature. The soul of man is in closer con- 
tact with the Deity than is the outward material uni- 
verse; and, therefore, in the soul itself are revela- 
tions made which are not seen in nature. The Per~ 
sonality of God, his Freedom, his Providence, his 
ear open to our ery, his heart sympathising with our 
needs, his hand giving in answer to our prayer—all 
this is seen, not in the mighty star, or in the fossils 
of the rock, but in the consciousness of man himself, 
God is not to be found by the telescope of the astro- 
nomer, or seen in the crucible of the chemist, unless 
he is first found in the soul of his child. 

But, though science is incapable of teaching these 
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mirable things have been said of him, such a testi- 
mckty from ES heart and brain of New England and 
America has been uttered by the spontaneous rever- 
ence of those who honoured him that it seems un- 
necessary, to day, to add anything to this monument 
of grateful love. But he was such an illustration of 
the union of vast scientific attainments with a living 
faith in God, and a generous sympathy with all of 
God’s creatures; he united so much of living and 
warm sentiment with so much solid, cool power of 
thought, that I am tempted to add yet another strain 
to this solemn hymn of praise for one who gave such 
long laborious years to the careful study of the works 
of God. We feel, to-day, that in losing such a man 
we have lost what can never be replaced, Most men’s 
places are easily filled. Throw a stone into the water, 
and the surface soon resumes its old aspect. But 
the wake made by a steamer in rapid motion re- 
mains behind it for miles, the lingering evidence 
of its swift progress. Most of us drop into the 
water like a stone, content not to be found in 
the records of men, but only in the registers of 
God. But it is good, sometimes, to come near a 
men_like our great naturalist, with such an ever-ad- 
vancing mind, leaving such a broad wake behind, 
with such an unwearied effort, such an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, such a glad and generous 
readiness to communicate it to others, He was one, 
who has been an inspiration to the whole commun- 
ity, whose ardent enthusiasm for science has mag- 
netised matter-of-fact Legislatures into generosity. 
He was a man who made us all young again, The 
weight of years and cares fell from us whenever we 
met with him. He had the heavenly art of turn- 
ing us all into little children, looking again with 
open-eyed curiosity and wonder at the mysteries of 
God’s world. His life will remain in an effaceable re- 
cord that man, in our day, too, is capable of rising 
above all sordid considerations, all weak party spirit, 
in a devotion to truth, He was a true member of 
the church of science, and its martyr, giving his life 
for its progress and diffusion, Amid the great crowd 
of those to whom the pursuit of wealth is the chief 
thing, itis well to have had one man who could re- 


~fuse every such temptation, saying, “I cannot afford 


to waste my time in making money.” This was one 
saying for which he ought to be always remembered, 
for it expressed his unselfish devotion to the pur- 
suit of truth. Another favourite expression almost 
peculiar to Agassiz, was his perpetual description 
of organic forms, as “the Thoughts of God.” And, 
as the love of God naturally?passes into the love of 
man, 80, with Agassiz, the love of the Creator was 
constantly leading to the love of the creature. Know- 
ledge with him Jed continually to love, and love led 
continually to knowledge. He loved God’s creatures 


well because he knew them well—he knew them well 


because he loved them well. Other men are some- 
times capable of a certain qualified sympathy with 
the animal creation, but that of Agassiz was unqua- 
lified. Some men love their own dog, or their own 
horse, Some go further, and take a little sympathetic 
interést in birds, sheep, deer. But the sympathy of 
Agassiz embraced the whole animal creation ; he had 
& special love for each little molusk and radiate, and 
he inspired his pupils with the same, so that they 
also felt a deep personal interest in gasteropods and 
echinoderms. I shall never forget the tender tone 
in which our naturalist used to speak in his lectures 
of “the little polyps.” So he illustrated the fact 
that while narrow men of science may dispute reli- 
gion, and narrow religionists be hostile to science, 
the truly great soul is able to receive all truth. It can 
study nature and believe in spirit also ; it can master 
every fact of physical knowledge, and also believe in 
God, the soul, and immortal life. 

This trinity of faith, knowledge and love, kept 
our dear friend, the great professor, always young. 
He seemed never to grow old; he died full as ever 
of youthful fire. To him seem especially applica- 
ble the fine lines of Crashaw on a happy growing 
old—and with these lines I will conclude my dis- 
course :— 

‘* Hark, hither, reader! Wilt thou see 

Nature her own physician be? 

Wilt see a man all his own wealth, 

His own music, his own health ? 

A man whose sober soul can tell 

How to wear her garments well— 

Her garments that upon her sit 

As garments should do, close and fit— 

A well clothed soul, that’s not oppressed, 
Nor choked with that she would be dressed— 
A soul sheathed in a crystal shrine 
Through which all her bright features shine, 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin, aérial veil, is drawn, 

O’er beauty’s face, seeming to hide, 

More fitly shows the blushing bride. 
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A sovl whose intellectual beams 
No mists do mask, no lazy steams— ~ 
A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven, hath a summer day ? 
Would’st see a man whose well-warmed blood 
Bathes him in a genuine flood ? 
A man whose tunéd humours be 
A set of rarest harmony ? 
Would’st see blithe looks, fresh cheeks, beguile 
Age—would’st see December smile? 
Would’st see nests of new roses grow 
In a bed of reverend snow? 
Warm thoughts, free spirits flattering 
Winter’s self into a spring ? 
In sum, would’st see a man who can 
Live to be old, and yet a man? 
Whose latest and most leaden hours 
Fall with soft wing, stuck with fresh flowers ? 
And when life’s sweet fable ends, 
Soul and body part like friends— 
No quarrel, murmur, no delay— 
A kiss, a sigh, and so away!” 
VICARIOUS SUFFERING AND IMPUTED 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, 

The fifth of a course of lectures, under the aus- 
pices of the Unitarian Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian Knowledge, was delivered in the Church of 
the Second Congregation, Rosemary-street, Belfast, 
by the Rey. EH. M, Gepart, M.A., of Hope-street 
Chapel, Liverpool. There was a very large audience. 
The subject was “ Vicarious Suffering and Imputed 
Righteousness. 

Having introduced his subject by remarking that 
his first appeal should be to Scripture, as his final 
one must be to Reason, the lecturer first examined 
two New Testament texts chiefly relied on by ortho- 
dox advocates as proving the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment in its popular acceptation, viz., IT. Cor. v. 21, and 
Gal. ili. 18, and dwelt especially upon the latter, viz., 
“ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law 
by becoming a curse for us.” He observed that the 
orthodox gloss upon these words assumed that the 
law in question was the law of God, from which it 
would follow that Jesus was accursed of God, but he 
contended that this was diametrically opposed to the 
view taken by Paul in Galatians. The keynote to 
that epistle was the absolute and unqualified opposi- 


tion between the law and the Gospel. The Gospel | 


was promised to Abraham, and afterwards given in 
Christ, as Paul emphatically declares by God, but 
the law was ordained by angels, z.¢., by a plurality of 
inferior powers, whom Paul finds it hard to distin. 
guish from the false gods of heathendom, “those 
who by nature are no Gods,” and not directly, if at 
all, by God. These are “ the tutors and governors,” 
whose rule is bondage, the “ genii,” for so the word 
translated elements should be rendered, or “ powers 
of the air,” of which frequent mention is made in 
the Pauline Epistles. The observance of Jewish 
festivals, “days and months and times and years,” 
is identified by Paul with a return to “ the weak and 
beggarly genii,’ whereunto the Galatians desired 
again to bein bondage, in other words, with a relapse 
into heathendom. ‘The lecturer here took occasion 
to criticise the authorised translation of Gal. iii, 20, 
which he said should be rendered, “ But he,” yiz., 
Moses, ‘is not a mediator [or representative] of one, 
whereas God is one;” implying that Moses when 
giving the law represented not the One True God, 
but these angels, or powers of the air, of whom 
mention had just been made. : 

Hence it followed that Jesus, when crucified, in- 
curred, not the curse of God, as the orthodox theory 
assumes, but the curse of an unrighteous law, des- 
titute of divine authority, And thus much without 
committing ourselves to Paul’s fantastic opinion, 
concerning the origin of the law we may accept, not 
asa dreamy unsubstantial ‘speculation but as a sim- 
ple historical fact. As the: friend of publicans and 
sinners, as a breaker of the Sabbath by deeds of 
mercy, as declaring that many should come from the 
East and the West and sit down with Abraham in 
the Kingdom of God, Jesus invurred the curse of 
the Jaw. And those who feel that though accursed 
by the law he was not accursed, but blessed of God, 
are by this act of faith and fellowship thereby them- 
selves redeemed from that curse which falls alike on 
them and him, whose innocency turned its edge, and 
dispossessed it of its terror, 

The lecturer next proceeded to consider the Ra- 
tionale of the doctrine of Atonement, taking for his 
motto verse 9 of Psalm xxxv., “ Mercy and truth 
have met together, righteousness and peaee have 
kissed each other.” In such phrase, he remarked, 
did an unknown Psalmist, writing after the Babylonist 
captivity, celebrate the return of his people from ba- 
nishment afar. By this meeting together of mercy 
and truth, this kissing righteousness and peace, he 
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seems to have understood that unity of Provident 
plan, which first, humbled Israel by punishment, a 
then restored them to favour. He would probal 
have opened his eyes with very genuine amazeme 
could he have been told he was chanting a hyma 
praise of the vicarious sacrifice. What should t 
psalmist have known of medisyval speculations? B 
let that pass. It was, if not & conscious prophecy, 
least a happy hit, defining with almost miraculous Pp 
cision, so the majority of Christians believe, the me 
ing together and kissing of God’s justice and mercy 
Christ. The justice of God, it is alleged, demands t 
eternal damnation of the sinner. Mercy pleads | 
his life. The righteousness of God is personified 
the Father, his love in the Son, who bears the penal 
of sin, enabled to suffer as man, while, as God, 
sufferings have an infinite worth. Such was t 
scheme of Redemption—well called a scheme—i 
genious beyond a doubt. But what if the knot 
this dilemma was of man’s own tying; and what 
instead of untying it he had cut it with a knife, i 
voking the butchery of sacrifice to save the charact 
of God? But let it be conceded at the outset th 
justice and mercy in God were humanly intelligib 
attributes. Otherwise there could be no solution 
the difficulty, for there could be no difficulty to solv 
no reason even for supposing that God’s justice d 
manded man’s punishment, or the Divine love h 
bliss. But granted this preliminary point, failir 
which all discussion would be whelmed in the colou 
less blank of negation, what does justice really r 
quire? Does it not before all things demand th: 
the guilty should bear his own guilt? ‘To slay tl 
righteous with the wicked be that far from the Lor 
but in the wicked’s stead? it were a deed that nig] 
shame the devil,’ Why point to wives and childre 
suffering from the drunken brutality of a busban 
and a father? Do*they bear his guilt? Is the weigh 
of his condemnation lightened by their woes, an 
not rather increased a thousandfold? Their patienc 
may lead to hisreformation, True. In that sensé 
and in that sense only, did Jesus and many anothe 
suffer the just for the unjust.that he might bring u 
to Ged. But to point to the wild disorders of 
world that seems out of joint as a type of the ulti 
mate issue of God’s moral government is like show 
ing us a rough hewn stone and ealling it a building 
But again, the Atonement thus conceived is nc 
only unjust but inadequate. If it assures the salva 
tion of the few, it doubles the damnation of th 
many. ‘Thus justice (?) is satisfied twice over, Wh 
should Jesus have borne the sin‘of the impeniten 
thief, if all that be and others like him gained wa 
but_a deeper plunge in Tophet’s scorching flood 
And if Jesus bore my sins upon the cross eighteer 
centuries and a half ago, what difference can it mak. 
whether now I believe it or no? Some taught th 
Particular Redemption of a Predestined few. Wha 
was this but a barefaced injustice? At least Gox 
might have published a list of the accepted share 
holders in this great Life concern, adding to the Gos 
pel Page the Book of the Lamb, that those whos 
names were not inscribed therein, debarred for al 
eternity from the joys of heaven, might at least have 
revelled without scruple in the pleasures of sin for ¢ 
season. So much for the injustice of the blessing 
but what of the justice of the curse? Was it right t¢ 
damn us for the sin of Adam? No. And suppose 
he eat the apple, on the assumption that all tales are 
true, who was the real tempter, the serpent tha 
crawled upon the ground, or the Lord that lookec 
down from heaven? The Bible myth makes a Blue. 
beard of Jehovah. And is it not monstrous that g 
single man should haye the awful privilege of en. 
tailing on his posterity an eternity of woe? Let us 
not be told again the children in our streets and 
alleys are suffering for their parents’ sins. Are they 
punished ? That is the question, Do we say, “serve 
them right:” or do we build refuges and reforma- 
tories? And, once more, it is impossible that any man 
can crowd into the space of three-score years and ten 
enough iniquity to deserve an eternity of pain, It 
were hard enough were the follies of childhood to 
entail the bitter penalty of remorseful memory till the 
last faint pulse of age. But here, at least, there 
would be some intelligible relation between the 
periods of transgression and retribution, But what 
relation has time to eternity? The relation of 
the measurable moment to the moment less im- 
mense. What, then, does real justice require? An 
adequate equivalent of suffering for sin, and that equi 
valent cannot be told in terms of time, nor of eter-= 
nity. That punishment alone is adequate which 
brings home the sin to the sinner, and the sinner to 
himself, And if that be not possible for every 
soul of men, then is God’s moral government a 
failure, a blunder, and a sham. ‘hus justice and 
merey are the same, not opposite attributes of God. 
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all other men in every nation and in every rank of 
life are equally his care. The highest privilege of 
an individual is sometimes supposed to be the right 
of doing what he will with his own, and even this 
false maxim of an evil state of society has been 
blasphemously transferred to the Most High. There 
is a similar illusion when God is Supposed to take a 
delight in external. things—in beautiful colours, 
sounds, forms, scents, ceremonies—because, they are 
pleasing to us; or in the building of churches after 
some ancient pattern, and as an end not as a means, 
forgetting that “the Most High dwelleth not in tem. 
ples made with hands”; and that the least things 
which directly affect a human soul are far more costly 
and precious in His sight than the highest refine- 
ments of décoration and art, 

Therefore I shall make no apology for bringing 
before you this subject, which is at once the first and 
simplest, and also the most interesting, and perhaps 
one of the least considered of all subjects of theology 
—the nature of God. I shall begin with God’s deal- 
ings with us in the physical world, and then endea- 
vour to show how we may rise out of that to the 
moral and spiritual; and that these are not antago- 
nistic to one another as is sometimes supposed—the 
physical warring against the moral, and the moral 
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classes, educa'ed as well uneducated, than at pre- 
sent; and the natural sciences which in our own day 
appeared to sink almost overpowered under the load 
of facts and details may attain to much greater 
unity and simplicity; and the relation of the moral 
to the physical world be better understood. At pre- 
sent this conception of law is regarded with suspicion 
Smongst us, especially by religious men ; they seem 
to be afraid that the wit of man is devising a plan of 
shutting God out of the world which He has made, 
They do not, and indeed cannot, wholly deny the 
order of nature, but they wish that there might be 
exceptions to the rule expressly for them. As if 
God could be seen through chinks and crannies, or 
might be peeped at with a candle and in a corner, and 
was not visible in the light of day, and in the face of the 
wide heavens. And yet these are the doubts of good 
and religious men, and deserve the fairest considera- 
tion at our hands, Perhaps these objections may in 
some degree arise from want of explanation, or from 
some illusion of language ; and if they could only see 
that a God was still left them, and that they were 
not bound fast in chains of fate, they would no 
longer rebel against the dominion of law. 


They ask why we speak of things which are so 
painful to them and so much 
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PROFESSOR JOWETT ON SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION. 
The Rey, the Master of Balliol preached the fol- 
pwing sermon at St, Mary’s, Oxford, before the 
University, on Sunday, Oct. 25, 


Yolossians i, 15,— The Image of the Invisible God.’ 

The first principles of religion often seem to re- 
ire from view and Jose their interest, while lesser 
juestions exercise an absorbing hold on the mind. 
Chey are put on one side, and when they are wanted 
an hardly be found ;—they are supposed to have 
veen rettled long ago, and every man, or at least 
ery Christian, is thought to know them by intui- 
ion, whatever may have been the ignorance of them 
vhich prevailed formerly in the Gentile world. This 
3 especially the case with the truths which relate to 
he nature of God. They are buried under ground, 
ind no one considers whether this foundation of 
eligions truth is straw and stubble, ingeniously hid- 
en in the depths of the earth, or the Divine rock 
which the temple is to stand for eternal ages. 


h mee a iheait : at variance with their 
F has against the spiritual—but consistent; and the dif-| sense o religion, The answer is because they are 

ls Whey are regarded as truisms, about which little re- ferent aspects under which God presents Himself to| true, and n religi i ich « 
ly aains to be said, and which are of small importance P P , © religion can be lasting which does not 


us, as the God of nature, of man, and also of the 
world of spirits. And lastly, I shall. endeavour to 
reflect this argument upon ourselves, and show in 
what way we ought to worship God and hold com- 
munion with Him, as being ourselves a part of the 
visible order of nature, as conscious of a moral law, 
and also as having relations to a world of Spirits, on 
the confines of which we are, and which we dimly 
know to be infinite and eternal. 

In the first place, then, we must acknowledge that 


1 comparison with the religious topics of the day, 
ae doctrine of Baptism, or of Confession, or the 
ianner of Christ's Presence in the Sacrament, or 
1e Inspiration of Scripture, or the Authority of the 
'riesthood, or the Union of the Churches which 
ave retained Episcopal Ordination and the like, 

And yet, my brethren, it is quite clear that without 
great effort both of the heart and of the intellect we 
in never really attain a knowledge of God. In 


rest on the truth. And no religion can avoid falling 
into contradiction and unreality, which takes into 
account one side of human nature only, and ignores 
the other. The story of the Brahmin who was shown 
through a Microscope the detested insects in the 
water which he had been drinking, and who broke 
the microscope, is in point here, But that is not 
the sort of answer which the Christian would like to 
give to a man of scienco who told him of the uni- 


‘ut Him. Hardly, with all our care when address- 


‘ligion as in other things the truths which are 
mplest are also the deepest, And in the changes of 
aman opinion, and amid the storms of controversy 
e seem to come back to them as to “ the shadow of 
great rock in a weary land.” To say that God is 
st or true, or that Ho is a God of love is not diffi- 
ilt ;—these are familiar expressions to which Chris- 
ins have been used almost from infancy. But it is 
ry difficult to realise what is meant by them, or to 
‘e in the habitual consciousness of them, or to. 
ake them prevail over other notions or expressions: 
ich are apparently at variance with them. The. 
ws in old times were constantly relapsing into ido- 
‘ry. because they could not endure the purely spiritual 
ture of God. The solitude of the desert seemed 
be too terrible to them when they were left alone 
th Him, Might they not at least worship the sun, 
the Queen of Heaven, or the star of the God 
imphan? That was the feeling against which the 
dphets were vainly striving during all the earlier pe- 
d of Jewish history. And do we suppose that human 
ture has now changed, or that this worship of idols 
s altogether ceased among ourselves? The super- 
tions of all religions—Catholic or Protestant, 
ristian or Pagan, Jew or Gentile—differ more in 
me than in reality. For there are idols. of the 
nd which take the place of visible images ; idols of 
dition, of language, which come between us -and 
id; idols of the temple, too, in which good and evil 
3m to be inseparably blended, and the good is near 
d present, and the evil is only recognised in some 
al but distant consequences, And this is not the 
ly difficulty in preserving clear as in a mirror 
‘ conception of a perfect God. Some adjust. 
nt is required of His various attributes; and 
the same time we must allow for the differ- 
te between things human and divine, Even 
oy of the expressions of Scripture in which the 
jure of God is described—if isolated from other 
wressions, and from the conscience of man, or not 
isidered in reference to the age and country in 
ich they were uttered—may easily mislead us, If 
the exeess of reverence or fear we allow the no- 
1 of His power to prevail over His justice, we may 
resent him as worse than some Eastern tyrant, 
| we His creatures crouching before him, hardly 
ning to turn away His anger with gifts and flatteries. 
if we think of His justice to the exclusion of His 
a, then instead of a God who wills that “ all men 
vuld be saved,” we have a being more unpitying, 
re implacable in His resentments than the Devil 
iself. Or, again, we may so exaggerate the igno- 
ce of man that we seem to know nothing of Him, 
are ready to accept anythiog which is told us 


great truth of the order of nature which science 
‘presents to us in evety possible form, and with every 
token and evidence,—which experience teaches us 
(if we do but attend to her) in every act of our lives, 


ignore, or to which we yieid only a forced or reluct- 
ant assent. Let us endeavour to put the thought of 
this clearly before the mind’s eye; let us imagine 
some one, I will not say “a little lower than the 
/angels,” but a natural philosopher who is capable of 
‘seeing creation, not with our imperfect vision and 
hazy fancies, but with a real scientific insight into 
the world in which we live, He would behold the 
reign of law everywhere, in the least things as well 
as in the greatest, in the most complex as well as 
in the simplest, in the life of man as well as of the 
animals, extending to organic as well as inorganic 
substances; in all the Sequencés, combinations, 
adaptations, motions, intentions of nature, he would 
recognise the same law and order—one and continu- 
ous in all the different spheres of knowledge, in all 
the different realms of nature, through all time and 
over all space, Nowhere would the microscope or the 
telescope réveal to him any spring or interval in 
which asin some cracked jar a hand ora finger might 
be inserted; nowhere would there be an aperture in 
nature through which the light from anothor world 
might come streaming. He would trace the most 
seemingly capricious of earthly things, such as the 
winds and the mists, to their ocean home j—to us 
they are the type of human mutability, but he would 
know that they are really subject to laws as fixed as 
those by which the stone falls to the ground; in the 
processes of birth and death he would also recognise 
the uniformity of causes which could not be set 
aside, He would confess, too, that the actions of 
men and the workings of the mind are inseparable 
from the physical antecedents or accompaniments 
which prepare for them or co-operate with them, and 
that they are ordered and adjusted as part of a whole, 
Nor will he deny, when he looks up at the heavens, 
that this earth with its endless variety of races, and 
languages, and infinity of human interests (euch one 
8o intense and particular at some time or other to} 
some individual man), is only to be regarded asa 
pebble;on the sea-shore, or as a point in immensity 
in comparison with the universe. And in this uni- 
verse, at the utmost limit to which the most powerful 
instruments will carry the eye of man, there is still 
the same order reappearing everywhere, the same 
uniformity of nature, the same force which acts upon 
the earth. 
This is that law—one and continuous in all times 
and places, which may be truly said to be the visible 
image of God and “her yoice the harmony of the 
world.” And in ages to come it is not only possible, 
but probable, that this reign of law in the world will 
become much more visible and intelligible to all 


Him in prayer, can we avoid attaching to Him 
shadow of some human infirmity, such as change 
jurpose, or particular likes and dislikes of persons 
ppinions, A good man who lives constantly in 
smunion with God will often fail to redognise that 


God governs the world by fixed laws, and'does not 
alter these laws at our wish ‘or request. This is that 


and which nevertheless we seem to set aside or 


formity of the laws of nature. Come, then, and let 
us reason with this good man who is afraid that the 
theories of philosophers are banishing him from his 
God. Has he ever pursued his thought and asked 
himself what he means by interruptions and inter- 
ferences in the course of nature? Has he ever con- 
sidered how many misplacements and re-arrange= 
ments would have to be made, before his prayers 
could procure for him the advantage of a favourable 
wind or the desired fall of rain? Has he ever asked 
himself how the answers to his own request would 
be reconciled with those of others? Let him not sup- 
pose that he is shut up in a prison, or that the philo- 
sopher who ‘speaks of fixed laws means to say that 
the earth is intersected with straight lines, and is not 
full of forms of freedom and beauty. Would you rather 
live, we will say to him, in a house, or carry on an 
employment in which there is order, or in whish 
there is no order? Or would you rather travel 
through a country in which there are roads, or ia 
which there are no roads? Or would you have your 
own life and that of your family conform to certain 
laws and customs or not ? Or, again, would you 
prefer a condition of life in which you can (for the 
most part) foresee and calculate the future and avoid 
evils, or a condition in which you can foresee and 
avoid nothing? And in which case are you the most 
free and most the master of your own actions—amid 
order or disorder—in a civilised country which has 
roads and laws, or in an uncivilised, in a state of life 
which is dark and deprived of experience, or in one 
which is lighted up by history and science? Is there 

anything in the controlling power of law which pre- 

vents your choosing between right and wrong, or 
which hinders you from holding communion with 

God and Christ? Coase, then, to make this opposi- 

tion of words between religion and science, between 

God and His works. For if there is no reconcilia- 

tion of them, and if the truths of religion are really 

inconsistent with the order of nature, then Chris- 

tianity must inevitably pale away before the advance 

of natural knowledge. 

Therefore we thankfully look upon the world as a 
scene of law and order in which the countless wul- 
titudes are marching along the highway of God's 
providence, and “they do not break their revks,” 
but are obedient, as we may sayin a figure, to the 
will of their leader. Such a view, instead of shut- 
ting out God from the world, seems rather to restore 
the world to Him; and instead of taking us away 
from God to bring us nearer to Him. And if a per- 
Son comes to us and says that there may be inter- 
ruptions in the course of nature, and that we cannot 
see them because we can affirm nothing certainly 
and, therefore, cannot be certain that there are not; 
To him we reply that while humbly admitting the 
“existence of more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in our philosophy,” we cannot desert 
the strong ground of experience or give up the very 
foundations of knowledge for the sake of an imaginary 
gain to faith, 
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T know that it may be objected that God’s govern- 
ment of the world by fixed laws is in many cases 10- 
consistent with His justice, or at least that only a 
sort of rough rudimentary justice is to be discerned 
in them. The fair infant dying of a cough— 

“ Soft silken primrose fading timelessly,” 
because some one has neglected the conditions of 
health, is not an example of divine justice. And if 
the question which was once put to Christ is asked 
in such a case, which did sin? this child or its pa- 
rents? the answer will be in the same spirit ; nei- 
ther this cbild nor its parents, but that the laws of 
health and physical'wellbeing might be vindicated. 
There is no act of justice in this, but a lesson and 
a warning. And if the objector again retorts: Yes, 
but might not the same lesson have been taught 
without this waste of human life? the answer is: 
first, at any rate you have the power of saving life, 
and removing the evil; and, second, are you quite 
sure that this or any other evil may not be an im: 
perfect good which will hereafter be perfected ? 

For, indeed, the objector is right, if he means to 
say that the heart and conscience of man rise above 
this state of nature in which we live. There is 
something within him which is not satisfied; a sense 
of right or a longing desire for the good of other 
men, which demands more than he can find in this 
present world. Perhaps when gazing upon some 
pleasant prospect of hill and woodland and the sea 
beyond gleaming beneath the setting sun; or when 
he lifts up his eyes and beholds the stars coming out 
one by one in the azure heaven, he is tempted to 
think that this is the fairest of worlds, But ever and 
anon, when he recalls bis own miserable condition 
and that of bis fellowmen, the whole creation which 
may be described in the language of the Apostle, as 
“ groaning together until now,” waiting to be de- 
livered, when he remembers the clouds of sin and 
passion which have darkened his own life, the im- 
perfection of his best things, the festering masses 
of evil in our great towns, the heartlessness, the con- 
ventionality, the irrationality of mankind in general, 
he is strangely impressed with the contrast of the 
fairness of the world without and the sadness of the 
man within, He feels that he and his fellow-crea- 
tures were not meant for this, and that God has not 
left himself without a witness higher than the order 
of nature or the common life of all men. 

This is that moral law which He has implanted 
in our bearts, and which tells us not what is, but 
what ought to be, and what will be when His pur- 


~ poses are finally accomplished, This is that witness 


which tells of God, Ist, that he is true (“ Yea, let 
God be true, but every man a liar’’); 2nd, that He 
is just (Shall not the judge of all the earth do 
right”); 3rd, that He is loving, and wills that all 
men should be saved and come to a knowledge of 
the truth, This is that law of which in a distant 
age and country the Greek poet also spoke when he 
said, “ Who will give me purity of word and deed 
that I may observe the Jaws whose foundation is on 
high, and of which heaven is the only sire?” and 
again, “ For these things are not of to-day or yes- 
terday, but live for ever, and no one knows from 
whence they came.” ‘This is that law of duty which 
the philosopher summed up in his celebrated 
formula: “ Act so as to approve yourself to every 
rational intelligence.” This is that law of which the 
Psalmists and the Prophets speak with an enthusi- 
asm which would strike us as wonderful if our ears 
were not deadened by familiarity : “ Thy testimonies 
are my delight day and night;” “ The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the statutes of 
the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart.” May not 
almost the whole book of Psalms be described as a 
sort of rapture of the love of good and hatred of 
evil, accompanied by an intense consciousness that 
amid all appearances to the contrary God is ever on 
the side of right? Are not the prophecies again the 
revelation of the truth, and justice, and mercy of 
God (not the second sight of future events as some 
imagine), but a real revelation of God, in which the 
Prophet is always rising above the visible and tem- 
poral, the ordinances and ceremonies of the Jewish 
law, the traditions of the Jewish peuple, correcting, 
enlarging, purifying them, struggling towards another 
world which he sees in the distance; Lo, O man, He 
hath shown thes what He requires of thee; To do 
justice, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God; Is not this the sum of religion for all men 
everywhere? Might we not say, in the words of 

Christ, on this hang all the law and the prophets ? 

_ This is that other and higher voice of law in the 
world whose seat is the bosom of God—to which not 
only Christ and the prophets witness, but in a mea: 
sure the ancient legislators and philosophers also 
“ feeling after God, if haply they might find him,” 
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the teachers and prophets of the East too, and good 
men everywhere; yea, and our own hearts also, Even 
those who have not acknowledged a personal God 
have yet recognised a principle of right higher than 
nature, a future which is to be preferred to the pre- 
sent, a better self which has the care and control 
over the worse, a duty to other men as well as to 
ourselves, Nor did anyone ever really doubt the 
authority of a moral law. 

But if this is true, and if there is really this oppo- 
sition between the world in which we live and the 
perfection of which we have the conception in our 
minds, then we are led on to think of God as working 
out this moral law in the visible universe, first within, 
and then without us, making right to be also might 
avd good to prevail over evil. This is that working 
of God in the world of which we see the beginnings 
and first impressions in this life, and of which we 
humbly hope to see the fulfilment in another. And 
this is what we chiefly mean when we speak of “ God 
as a spirit ’:—that His spirit is witnessing with our 
spirit to the good which is in us, to the truth which 
is in us, to the love which is in us, to the justice 
which is in us, guiding, helping, leading us, going 
before us in the fulfilmen} of His will. We mean 
to say that in Him only we live and move and have 
our being; that in Him we have true communion 
with our fellow men alive or dead (for all live unto 
Him), and that in him only are all our hopes when 
we pass out of this world. The ancient philosopher 
said that God was the air, and in this image he 
seemed to find the symbol or image of a being who 
was at once the breath of man, and the breath of the 
universe, And something in the same way when we 
speak of God as a spirit, we desire to express that 
the infinite and eternal is very near to us, who thongh 
He reaches to the outermost heaven is yet working 
with us, and whatsoever things are good, or true, or 
pure, or holy. 

And when we think of the natural being subjected 
to the spiritual, and of the will of God becoming 
more and more manifest, we might go on to speak 
of an Inspired Communion of Saints of which we 
too may hope to be partakers, in which the work 
which is beginning to be evident here will be finally 
consummated. But such speculations seem to carry 
us too far beyond the horizon of our actual know- 
ledge. For we walk by faith and not by sight, and 
we wait with patience for whatever God is preparing 
in His good pleasure. And when imagination is 
sent out on a voyage of discovery the actual duties of 
our homes and employments are apt to be forgotten 
and lost in a sort of golden dream. It is safer to 
come back again and try to turn the light of these 
truths on our daily life. And therefore in what re- 
mains of this sermon I shall endeavour to point out 
the practical aspects of religion which flow from 
these “reflections,” as I may term them, of the 
eternal Being. 

The first reflection or image of God was the order 
of the visible universe, In former ages men have 
been like heathens about this revelation of God in 
pature ; their minds were darkened, and they never 
saw or observed what God intended them to see in 
the world around them, And even now, ag I was 
saying before, many persons regard this great truth, 
this new source of ligbt and life, not as a part of re- 
ligion, but as an alien and enemy; and mankind are 
divided into two parties, the scientific and Feligious. 
Yet consider—-we are never weary of recapitulating 
the wonders of science and of art, the endless appli- 
cations of the powers of nature, such as steam or 
electricity, and we are always ready to talk of some 
new marvel of knowledge or contrivance to which 
every day may be expected to give birth. Now, too, 
we are beginning to be aware of the causes of life 
and death, and are not like helpless children when 
we have to meet “the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, or the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day.” Now for the first time in the nineteenth cen- 
tury man may be said to have something like the 
mastery over the earth; to know where he is, and 
as he recognises himself more and more to be the 
creature of circumstances, to have more and more 
the power of controlling them. ° 

And has this nothing to do with religion? Is it 
not obvious that as our power over nature increases 
our responsibility towards other men increases 
also? Do we not ratber seem to want, I will not 
say a Dew religion, but a new application of religion, 
which shall teach us that we are answerable for the 
consequences of our actions even in things that have 
hitherto seemed indifferent ; perhaps answerable for 
the good which we neglect to do as well as for the 
evil which wedo? Oar fathers lived “in the times 
of that ignorance,” when nobody knew or thought 
about anything of this sort, But we who know that 
the life and health and character of men depend upon 
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their outward circumstances, are we justified in 
leaving these outward circumstances the same? If 
another generation grows up in this country like the 
last—in the same state of poverty and misery, and 
vice, and disease, and decay, who is responsible for 
this? Now that we know the causes of these evils 
and the remedies, are we not all responsible for 
them? Fora certain form of organisation and self. 
devotion, combined with knowledge and experience, 
would certainly remove them. A small portion of 
the energy and industry which is shown in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth would suffice in a few years to 
change the moral aspect of this nation. 

A distinguished physiologist has said that “ there 
is scarcely a single page in my three physiological 
works in which God was not present to my mind. J] 
regard the whole laws of the animal economy and of 
the universe as the direct dictates of the Deity, and 
in urging compliance with them, it is with the ear- 
nestuess and reverence due to a Divine command 
that.I do it. I almost lose the consciousness of sell! 
in the anxiety to attain the end, and when I see 
clearly a law of God in our own nature, I rely upon 
its efficiency for good with a faith and peace which no 
storm can shake.” Might not we too, my brethren, 
like this good man, come to regard the promotion of 
the physical well-being of our fellow creatures as the 
direct service of God, and even as a sort of worship 
of Him quite as much as that which we offer Him 
in churches? And when we are engaged in directing 
or executing tasks which are disagreeable and painofu! 
to us, aod which have no religious or ecclesiastical as. 
sociation, may we not still have God present with us as 
the habitual thought of our minds? Once more from 
this principle of the order of the world do we not learn 
another lesson which is immediately applicable to our 
own lives? Nature, of which we are a part, works 
slowly by a succession of causes and effects—by an 
adaptation of means to ends; bearing the image o! 
a Divine repose amid the strife and turmoil of men 
May not the spirit of nature pass into our minds 
teaching us order and regularity, and resignation tc 
the Will of God? No effort of ours can detach us 
from the conditions of our being; but we may sub. 
mit to them, we may acknowledge them; and hereir 
really lies our true peace and strength. We canno! 
recall the past, or be in age what we were in youth 
we cannot do in sickness what we might have done 
in health; at death there may be some things lef! 
unfinished which we should like to have completed 
But we may recognise that these and all other state: 
of life are the will of God, and to be used in Hi: 
service; we may cheerfully acknowledge them to bi 
our appointed lot. Knowing also that this order o 
nature which surrounds us is not all, and that wi 
have a hope of a life to come. 

The second reflection of God was the moral naturi 
of man. Every man, or almost every man, has ir 
him a principle of right and truth far above his owt 
practice, and that of his fellow-men. But few of u 
make this better self the law of our lives, 

He who will not allow his mind to be lowered t 
the standard of those around him; who retains his 
sense of right and wrong unimpaired amid all temp 
tations, who asks bimself not what men will say o! 
him, but what is the Will of God in all his action: 
—bhe may be truly said to bear in his life and cha 
racter the Divine Image for our example. He may 
be some one who has sacrificed his earthly interests 
for the love of truth; or who, with the world agains 
him has been compelled by a natural nobility of dis 
position to fight the battle of the alien and oppressec 
—or he may be one who, not knowing God, ha: 
sought to live in the ideal, that is,in His Image abov 
the common-places of the world, whether Christian 
or un.Christian, All men are ‘telling him this i 
politic, this is expedient, this is what your party re. 
quires, this is what the Church or the world approves 
this is the way to honour and preferment, these ar 
the fashions of society, the customs of traders, the 
demands of nature, the received opinions of men 
the necessities of the situation. But he with un: 
averted eye thinks only of the good and the true 
having a faith and peace which “no storm cat 
shake”; and in all his life sees like the prophet the 
vision of God and his duty, high and lifted up abov 
the mists of human error, and the dark clouds o 
passion and prejudice “ having the body of heaven ir 
its clearness.” 

This is a height of perfection to which a very fer 
attain, and which will seem to some persons almost 
to have passed away from this earth, When our will 
is lost in His will, and our thought is His thought 
and no earthly wish intrudes or offends, then, indeed, 
we may be said to be one with God, and God with 
us. And even although this perfect Image of God 
ean hardly be formed in most of us, it is good for us 
to have such thoughts when receiving the Commu 
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vy have 
on they 
rtion in Christian faith and work ; and in the con- | They are eagerly desirous to enlarge and improve their 
sion that there are evils and shortcomings all around | college at Kolozsvar, and measures have been set on 
‘which our united endeayour will do more to cure | foot in Boston and New York, under the direction of 
n could our separate exertions. Here is a Confer-|the American Unitarian Association, for assisting them 
e, then, which has no discipline to administer, and] in that purpose. They are circulating the writings of 
rebels to compel. It hears the reports of the me- Dr, Channing in the Magyar language, with an advan- 
ds of its several parts, in the hope that thus every | tage which they say they can hardly overstate. To the 
of its organisation ‘ may be energised and quick- | expense of this publication the American Unitarian As- 
2 But if it should disapprove of these methods it | sociation contributes. All these evidences of quick and 
} no reproaches to offer, They must be judged by | generous life in a religious communion which has been 
ir fruits, like all other branches of the Christian | tested and trained in the martyrdom of centuries are 
ie, most gratifying, We cannot but express the wish that 
‘© Tt remains for the Council to give some account of Americans travelling in Europe may more often visit 
own work, and the enterprises specially under the | this interesting church in its Transylvanian home. A 
ection of the National Conference. It is probably 
ie that the history of Liberal Christianity might be 
iced with as much interest in some other quarters, for 
3 progress of liberty in religion, and the triumphs of 
igion wherever man is left in liberty, have been illus- 
ited within a few years past in other communions 
an ours. Even the Roman Church makes its contri- 
‘tion to the history of those triumphs, The Church 
England adds hers, »-Her daughter in America has 
ven birth to a new-born Church which rejects the 
icene Creed, and returns.to the simplicity of that 
cribed to the Apostles.. Our friends the Baptists seek 
ropen communion ; and if we rightly understand that | friends in France. 

irt of the Congregational body which was once Cal-| «The Council have received an invitation from the go- 
nistic, it is tired of the Plymouth platform, and seeks | vernment of the Protestantenverein of Germany to be pre- 
ore generous measure of enlarging its fellowship. The | sent at their annual Conference, which meets next week. 
me may come when it will believe what John Robin-|T9 use the resources of a great watering-place for the 
in believed, that God has always more light and more | purpose of religious fellowship is a happy suggestion of 
‘uth to come out of his Holy Word. The Presbyterian | oy; dear friend Mr. Lowe; and no one who sees the 
hurch, in a great example, has shown its unwilling- | convenience of our present meeting will wo 


son, of Meadville, has made a long visit among the 
several Hungarian churches, and the Council hope that 
he will make a personal statement on the subject. 


‘¢ Our much-lamented friend, the Rev. Charles Lowe, 
represented us in Italy and Spain, as well as in England 
and in France. Valuable reports from his pen as to the 
liberal movements in Italy and the struggles against 
form and creeds in France have been laid before our 
constituents in the journals of our body. It is to be 
hoped that in some way we may unite with the English 
Unitarians in strengthening the hands of our oppressed 


. . « 

id that on the centennial anniversary of the birth of | coincidence or illustration of the great unconscious laws 
ur great martyr, Priestley, the city which destroyed | of selection 
is laboratory, and drove him from his home, united in baden—the great Saratoga 
jlemn service to unveil and consecrate his statue. It} for their annual meeting 4 


race the gratifying progress of the liberty of con-| there and ? Wullowabip have addressed 
cience in the work of other religious bodies. Strictly | , tee FE Ee uate it a 
peaking, we have only to give the history of our OWN | pefore you 

uecesses and failures.” you. 


ae OF LIBERAL CHURCHES, 
"The Report then gave interesting statements re- “Tt Pe be ippeisle any longer fo 
ipecting the work of the Congress under various| of sectaries to pretend that the broad vie 
yeads, of which some account has appeared from | tianity by whi 
ime to time in these columns. Among these various | land notion, 
jetails reference was made to Antioch College, 
Dhio, which was reorganised and endowed as an 
ansectarian institution, as the result of the first} ty. _ 
meeting of the Conference, and may now be ranked ren : 
among the leading institutions of learning in Ame- as 
rica aed Conferences, which have been created, aera pore of Beate fi 
fifteen in number, for Church Union and Home Mis- tant Association of Germany. 
sionary Work ; Meadville Theological School, which 
was enlarged and endowed as the result of the second 
meeting of the Conference; the African Methodist 
Church, which was assisted in its work among the 
freedmen by the third Gonference; and Hwmboldt 
College, in the State of Towa, which was secured for 
ever from the danger of sectarian control. Among 
the subjects referred to the present Conference were 
Waslington Church, for which it had been impossi- 
ble to}raise the proposed sum, on account of the) 
great fire in Boston and the financial crisis; the aes 
India Mission, which is to be continued under the eases 
‘Rev, CG. H..A. Dall; Be 
 Oritical and Theological Mag 
“the form of a change of t 
Magazine into the Onitarian Re 
on the subject of Temperance, missionary efforts} of Great 
“among the Ute Indians. The Report conclu 
as follows :— 


to overthrow it, it is everyw 


Tt is respected in every communion of England 


claimed the love of God, and the honour due to al 
men, 
long to our communion ought to know that t 
find our friends and our pulpits anywhere. And a 
they will open the 
of mutual benefit 
of other lands. 

“ The Council have, therefore, considered the pro 


hes of the world, especially for the convenience o 


Britain; the Nonconforming Protestan 


have been favoured with unusual opportunities for in- 
tercourse with other religious organisations whose ob- 
jects are similar to our own, 

“The (Revs. Charles Lowe, Adams Ayer, and R. 
Laird Collier haye represented us at the annual meet- 
ings of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in London, and have received from that Association 
gratifying pledges of its interest in our work in Ame- 
rica. 

“The Chairman of the Council was officially autho- 
rised to represent us last year, in an interview with the 
delegates from the Consistory of the Unitarian Church 
of Hungary, the oldest body in the world bearing the 
distinctive name of ‘ Unitarian.’ In company with Mr. 
Fretwell—the delegate for the same purpose of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association—the Chair- 
man had the pleasure of meeting the delegates of the 
Hungarian Consistory, in company with several distin- 
guished members of the Government of the Kingdom 
of Hungary, and other Unitarians, in the city of Perth, 
on the 23rd of June, 1873, We were able to express 
to them our interest in their struggles and in their dis. 
tinguished success, and to acquaint ourselves with their 
prospects and needs, It is evident that their firm and 


Churches of Italy and of Spain. 
it would at least include stations in South Africa, i 


such a register would include three or four thousan 


well as the purity of religion. 
to the Conference to order the preparation of such 
calendar.” 


work in all parts of the States. 


ciety’s disposal would allow. 


member of this Conference, the Rev. Robert S. Mori- 


Saat nder that the 
ass to condemn free inquirers for heresy. We may} Council have acceded to the suggestion. By a Gauious 


our German friends have selected Wies- 
shall we say, of Europe— 
‘ . We have commissioned Mr. 
snot the proper business of the Council, however, to McCauley, Mr. Fish, and Mr. Ayer to represent us 


hich will be laid 


r any body 
w of Chris- 
ch we stand is a mere local or New Eng- 
Tt has extended itself through America, 
in | and, if we can judge by the number of sermons written 
here received in this coun- 


tains with spirit, though against heavy odds, a 
ontest against the atheistic, jesuistic, and in- 
Tt gives life to the Protes- 
And as Hungary rises 
to her new career, she takes courage from the inspira- 
tion of a Church which for three centuries has pro- 


Now that every one travels, travellers who be- 
hey can 


our relations with other nations grow closer and closer 
way for a more intimate intercourse 
between us and the liberal Churches 


ty of preparing a register of the Free or Liberal 


+ OF Jt should include the Churches of the Uni- 
the establishmen of a neW) tian and Universalist communions in America, such 
azine, which has taken independent communions as the Free Lutheran Church, 
he Monthly Religious | and our loyal friends of the African Methodist Church ; 
view: a resolution | i¢ shouldinclude the Unitarian and Universalist Churches 


ded | Churches of France, which have not bowed the knee to 
the recent Synod; the Liberal Churches of Belgium, 


E vty wre Holland, and Switzerland; the Churches in alliance 
‘ a J ? 
‘¢'Phe Committee on Fellowship with other religious ith the Protestantenverein in Germany and Austria; 


bodies will make their own report to the Conference. We the Unitarian Churches of Hungury, and the Free 
In other continents 


Japan, in India, and in Australia. The first edition of 


Churches scattered all over the world. The publication 
of one edition would of itself be the means of enlarg- 
ing our acquaintance with other communions who are 
determined, like ourselves, to maintain the freedom as 
The Council recommend 


The reports of the various Conferences or District 
Associations, corresponding with our Provincial Tract 
Societies, were then presented, most of them show- 
ing a considerable amount of effective missionary 


Mr. Joun Kneexanp presented the report of the 
Sunday School Society. Not so much had been done 
as was desirable, but all that the means at the So- 
About seventy-five 
hundred dollars a-year had been the amount contri- 
buted, The Society publishes text-books, “ Sunday- 
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xter with their forms, their methods, or their eget long-tried allegiance to the cause of liberty of con- school Lessons,” the “ Teachers’ Guide” to accom ~ 
united here in the certainty that in such } science gives to them now a commanding position in the tha “ ” aaesen i 

will stimulate the Churches to the largest | new stand taken by the kingdom of Hungary in our time. | Baye. is: Heseons, "end she Deyprnues seen 


for the children, The Society should be brough 
into a closer relation with Unitarian Sunday-schools 
and sogieties. A more general interest should be 
| awakened in its operations. ‘There was much in the 
‘present aspects of the Sunday-school cause to en- 
courage, but there was much work to be done, Other 
Sunday-school associations were alluded to.. That 
of the West is a new undertaking, and seems to give 
promise of good results. POT 

Tn the afternoon the Rev. R. S. Surveen presented 
the report of the American Unitarian Association, 
the main features of which have already appeared in 
our columns. It is proposed to raise a hundred 
thousand dollars for the present year, and a Jong dis- 
cussion took place on this subject,in which the Reys. 
Dr. Bettows, E. E, Hatz, A. D. Mayo, and others 
took part. 


[We shall give an account of the proceedings at 
the evening meeting of the two following days in our 
next number.) 


The Wtheral Bulpit. 
THE WORTH OF HEREAFTER. 

[The Sermon before the National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches, at Sara- 
toga, September 15, 1874, by Robert Collyer, Pastor 
of Unity Church, Chicago.] 

‘Hereafter ye shall see heaven open.”—John i. 51. 

It seems clear to me that we are mistaken in the 
meaning we attach to this word Hereafter, We have 
shifted the application from hither to yonder, and 
mean by Hereafter There-after, so that when you hear 
a preacher speak of the great or the glorious, or the 
awful hereafter, you know he is speaking of the 
eternal world, and not of this we live in now. Tor 
if you will take a concordance and examine the dozen 
or so passages in which the word occurs, you will see 
that even those who are bound by the letter of the 
Bible are not justified in this interpretation of the 
term. The emphasis lies with Time. Whatever the 
promise or the threat may be, the impending reward 
or doom, it is hereafter you are to look for it. When 
Jesus and the Apostles speak of another world, or 
life, their meaning as a rule is not to be mistaken ; 
but when they speak of this hereafter, their thoughts 
are as evidently on the earth as their feet are, and 
they, no doubt, of all men we can think of, would 
wonder most to see how far religious teachers have 
departed from tho simple intention of their speech. 
Yet it is not hard to find a reason for this transfer of 
the things which belong to this life over to another 
and better—or worse. It is. a part of the system of 
religious teaching which has steadily held that the 
life we now live is of no great moment except as a 
preface to that we shall live when the fashion of this 
world passes away; so that men should be taught to 
feel toward this world as I remember I felt toward 
the miserable craft in which we had been knocking 
about for a month on the Atlantic, when I saw the 
shores of Long Island standing in the sun and clad 
in the tender green of mid May. Our great teacher 
gives no countenance to a thought like this, When 
he takes the children in his arms and blesses them, 
he does not speak of what they will be in another 
world, but of what they are in this. He is not 
thinking of disembodied saints, but of embodied 
angels, When, again, he stands at the grave of his 
friend, he does not speak to those about him of the 
everlasting life as an expectation, but as a possession, 
and when he makes a personal thing of his thought, 
it is in exact accordance with his teaching. He clings 
to life as all healthy and unworn natures do now; 
this world was as dear to his heart as it is to yours 
and mine. When they would take his life from him 
before he knows it is the time for him to die, he 
hides himself away and will not give it up. 

And so you will see the truth I want to teuch. 
Hereafter, not merely as a hope, but as a reality, and 
not a quality of the soul alone, but of the whole man 
and manhood. ‘That Hereafter which gathers to its 
heart all that has been, and is, and will be; the seed- 
time, and summer, and harvest; the birth, and life, 
and death, and what comes after death, in this world, 
of all we have said and done; the way of God with 
us here, which gives such worth to this world and 
life that it is as foolish and vain to cry down the 
present existence in the interest of another, as it 
would be, by comparison, for that man in Western 
New York whose land I saw planted thick with roses, 
to despise the plants which bring him this summer a 
wealth of fine essences, because they are rooted in 
compost and set about with thorns, For we can see 
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first of all how Nature hints to us this truth of the 
Hereafter in the generations of men. They have 
published a book just now in London of the Norman 
families in England, together with their kinsfolk of 
the same lino in America, and I hear it is quite a 
notable book as a revelation of this fact of far-reach- 
ing lines of life. But there are families in England 
which reach back away beyond the Conquest, dwell- 
ing in the old localities and holding on to the old 
life, so that from father to son natures and qualities 
transmit themselves, and you can see a man plough- 
ing a field in the reign of Victoria, who, but for his 
costume and a certain general betterment, is hardly 
to be known from the man who was ploughing the 
same field in the reign of the Confessor. I have a 
friend who possesses a picture of his grandfather, 
Alter the face a little and the dress, and you can hang 
that picture in a gallery as the portrait of my friend. 
And I used to notice in talking with him that when 
he got excited he would use a very curious and un- 
common word, which seemed to clinch his speech. 
One day he lent me a speech his grandsire made on 
great occasion, and there I] found this word in in- 
tense passages, just as the grandson would use it, 
“Have you read that speech?” I said, « No,” he 
answered, “nor any speech the old man ever made, 
so far as Tremember.” Now, I knew the father of 
my friend. We used to dispute about theology, and 
got very warm sometimes. You may be sure that T 
never heard him use that word in my life. Here, 
then, in a simple, natural Sense, is a hint of this 
wonderful and beatiful Jaw of the Hereafter. Out of 
the mystery the children come to us, bringing with 
them— 
‘These treasures stored by generations past, 
In winding chambers of receptive sense.” 
Gloriously the world opens to them ; beautiful and 
fresh this life appears ; strong and sure is their foot- 
ing; and deep the waters at which they drink. They 
have what we had, Their Here is our Hereafter, 
The very word which locks our speech to power and 
purpose insists on going down with all the rest, 
and death has no dominion over anything which has 
won the right to live. But as it is better to ennoble 
life than to transmit it, to lift it up than merely to 
send it on, we have to see secondly what worth may 
lie in our Hereafter, as an influence and inspiration, 


in Egypt, now and then, they find a tomb in which 
& monarch was laid thousands of years ago, together 
with his name and titles, ‘Chen some man, like 
Bunsen, will trace for you the tendencies of that 
man’s life, from the Here, when he wore a crown 
and held the sceptre, to the Hereafter, when what 
is left of the mere mortal presence is perhaps 
about to become one of Mr. Barnum’s properties 
to be hawked round with a circus. He will touch 
the influence of that life down through the mil- 
lenniums, and show you here the light and there 
the shadow, not in Egypt only, but in Palestine, 
Greece, Rome, Spain, England, and over here to 
America, so that some gloom or glory, some burt 
or healing, flowing out of that man’s life, may be 
hidden in the Bible from which I read my lesson and 
in the home from which L came to speak to you to- 
night. This is Hereaiter as an influence and an in- 
spiration—my presence in the world in which there 
may be no person Jeft of my own flesh and blood. I 
do not know whether Jenner has any children of his 
own body in the world to-day, but if you could strike 
the difference between the numbers that died of 
small-pox before Jenner's time and the numbers that 
die now you would find that Jenner had one of the 
largest families ever heard of since the world stood, 
not born of his loins, but of his Spirit ; not brought 
into the world by him, but prevented by him from 
leaving it bcfore they were ready; not angels by 
brevet of death, but by right of birth, the fruit of 
Jenner's Hereafter, It appears again that John 
Howard had only one son. He was of the-sort that 
take to a prison when they get their own Way, as na- 
turally as 8 fish takes to water, Tt was the woe of 
the good man’s life to have such a son; it was his 
glory to turn his prison from the power of Satan unto 
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ten thousand happy fathers use the lightning to tell 


splendid fellows ever heard of, and the mother is as 
well as can he expected.” Neither can the people 
sink into despair and die; as they did in the old days, 
when the angel, standing with ona foot in the sea 
and another on the land, cries to the famishing multi- 
tudes. The steamers are racing over the ocean with 
a million bushels of grain, I saw somewhere lately 
Uthat Luther’s children after the flesh had gone over 
to the Church of Rome. ‘Then they are not Luther’s 
children, but he is your father and mine, and of 
millions of our stamp, who don’s know how to join 
the Church of Rome if we wanted to. Charles 
Wesley’s children went the same way, but what is 
that to those who sing his mighty psalms, and become 
the psalms they sing? John Wesley had no chil- 
dren, no home, and no wife, as I understand what a 
wife should be; but John Wesley lives in myriads 
of homes, and the wives are not to be numbered 
who would be hindermeets iostead of helpmeets, 
had he not begotten them of his spirit. He tried, 
poor man, to be a good husband, I doubt whe- 
ther he sueceeded or whether he had any right to 
expect to succeed; for it seems to me that when a 
man spends nine or ten months in the year away 
from his wife, even in preaching, he may bea saint, 
but he is not a good husband. But if you know 
Methodism as well as I do, you know that the house- 
bonds are past all telling whom John Wesley has 
turned from ropes of sand to three fold cords, which 
cannot be broken, holding in their loving clasp, wife, 
children, home, earth and heaven. Milton’s daugh- 


child is born; but this does not alter the verity that 


their folks a thousand miles away,“ Itis one of the most 
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mentioned for illustration in all thes 
are as sure to give that life to othe 
fire, It is here, indeed, that we touch the most in 
valuable secret of our Hereafter. The grace an 
glory of the world to come on this planet depend 
not only on the mighty souls which challenge the 
reverence and love of the ages, but on hosts 
humble and obscure people who wi 
of any more fifty years after t 
say, and gone. 
land by the gre 
fresh and fruitfu 


e ways, then wi 
rs as fire kindle 


hand that 
I can order my name 
cut on a ten thousand dollar monument of Quincy 
granite, in letters two inches deep, and in a 
few years men may say, who was that. man? and 
there will be no answer. Or I can miss dear 
Charles Lamb's exquisite beatitude of doing good 
by stealth, and then being found out ; but neither 
is that the question, If, in my natare, in any 
form or by any name, I hold the-truth and life of 
God, fettered or free, then the Hereafter saves that | 


ters after the flesh flouted him. Milton’s daughters 
after the spirit, worship him. Robert Burns, after 
the flesh, has not a man or woman left to sing the! 
song ‘To Mary in Heaven.” Robert Burns, aftcr | 
the spirit, gathers his children to his centenary a 
hundred thousand strong. Washington has no great- 
grandchild to look out at us from under the mask ; 
but I, for one, take no stock in the covert humour 
even some Americans think they find when they 
hear the elder generation call Washington the Father 
of his country, 


You see, then, what I mean by this Hereafter as 
an influence and inspiration, There is a nobler 
fatherhood and motherhood than this we touch in 
outward forms. Hereafter on this planet is mine 
and yours, no matter what we may say or do. I may 
cry in some sad stress of the soul, I wish I were 
dead, but I do not die in dying any more than the 
plants die that wither in this latter summer, and 
shake out their seeds and send them flying on the 
wind to light and spring again and blossom far and 
wide over the world. In the cathedral the priest 
holds up the wafer before the kneeling multitude, 
and because Jesus said this is my body and this 
my blood, it is very God; they say, as they bow and 
smite their breasts. Shall we answer that smiting 
with a sneer? Is there no: grain of truth in this 
most venerable and heart-felt cry of the greater half 
of Christendom? Surely we also may agree to this, 
whether we walk by reason or by faith, that the real 
presence of the Son of God, whom they mistake for 
very God, is there as they pray. He has touched 
that bread and that multitude and all bread and 
all multitudes within the whole wide range of Christ- 
endom, for when he said to his friends, “ Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world,” 


salvage from the wreck of matter, and the crown of. 
Mount Mansfield does not more surely insist on being 
decked with blue hills than the Hereafter insists on 
holding the beauty and fragrance of my life, though * 
the world can no more guess its genesis than I can 
guess bow the first flower came there to glass the 
8zure and toss itself in the wind all Summer long, 

I have a picture in my study of the noblest church - 
in England, It possesses a splendid histo 
many centuries, and at the head of this 
the archbishops with a fe 
treasures to rear the glorio 


3 
hosts of humble fol pence or marks, 
r first laid stone 
ied; while thou. 
of work as noble 
Yet there stands 
flashing back the 
ss the great coun- 
home by the men 
r about the world, | 
art as was felt in 
bered Zion by the 
Now what man who carved a 
dat church has not been caught 
by what he did, and lifted by it into the Hereafter, 
His freemason mark is on his work five centuries 
after he got done with it all, and binds him fast to 
his share of the glory and the praise, And is not 
this the truth, I ask, about the church built witbout 
the sound of axe or hammer—about your poor little 
bit of it and mine? It is Here now with us, und we | 
are in the thick of the ruck and shard, but the time 
must come when it will be Hereafter, And as to- 


Stone or laid one for t} 


he told no mere local truth of man to man or ghost 
to ghost. He told this grand divine truth of his 
Hereafter, of that pervading and enduring personal 
Presence as an influence and inspiration which we 
recognise as the most potent power for good that 
ever touched the world through the human form and 
spirit. And so itis in our own degree with us all, 
My real presence also poisons or sanctifies the bread 
and wine, and touches men to prayers or to blasphe- 
mies when Here burgeons and blossoms into Here- 
after, ‘hey show you among the old archives curi- 
ous deeds of the Middle Ages on which a man has 
set his mark while the wax was seething, and there 


God, not for the luckless man alone who was flesh of 
his flesh, but for uncounted muillions after Howard 
left the world, 

If Stephenson’s family had endured, again, the 
day might have come when his line by genealogy 
would have trundled a wheelbarrow. and trudged on 
foot because they could not pay the price of a ride on 
the railroad, But that cannot alter the fact that in 
Stephenson’s Hereafter those who are heirs, as it 
were, of his genius are Speeding round the world in 
Pullman cars and grumbling at twenty miles an hour, 
Or if Morse has left a family, one of his line may, 
by-and-by, be wading over the prairie to say to a 
friend jn another Section, rejoice with me fora man 


it is; in a time that bas forgotten the man, the seal- 
mark gives worth to the deed and fastens titles in a 
ecurt of law, So death merely sets the mark on the 
plastic substance of life, and then for ever it hardens 
with the yea, yea, and nay, nay, from which there is 
no appeal. 

It seems to me to be of all things true, once 
more, that this Hereafter for you and me is 
not left to drift on a tide of chance, so that 
any seed of worth there may be in us will 
come to some such hapless end as the fruit of 
a palm tree drifting down the Gulf Stream 
to cranny in an iceberg. Once really alive with this 
life of God which quickened the great men 1 have 


day we see how the great treasure of the elder time 
has been gathered and transmitted by great souls 
whose names all men know, and by humble and 
obscure folk who were content to work in a dim little 
corner, to set no great store on what they did, but 
trust it all to God and go their way with their little 
bundle, crying, perhaps, as they carried it in— 

Full well I know I have more tares than wheat ; 
Brambles and flowers, dry stalks and withered leaves, 
Wherefore I blush and Weep as at thy feet 

I kneel down reverently and repeat, 
Master, behold my sheaves, 4 


So it must be with every clean stroke out of a clean. 
heart ; for, indeed, there 
not that about which t 
c 


son to a nobler and sweeter life, 
It is clear to me, once more, 


tion of the worth of my Here 
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does | not yet closed. We lend an ear to the present inspi-)in the Church who deny the miracles, but, with a 
; 8 of | rations of God in our heart. Our theology, founded 


; } : e : possible exception, no ministers. But are there any, 
Correspondence, who | on Christ, and really his revelation, still would be| laymen or ministers, who refuse to believe that 
; ands | progressive, seeking more light, rounding out into| Christ was raised up in the providence of God to be 


é : : ‘ath, | fuller and more adequate views, or, perhaps we|a teacher and guide to man, and who donot look on 
“MYSTICAL UNITARIANISM.” nds, | should say, enabling us still to see a little farther | Him with the profoundest reverence as the examplar 


] TO THE EDITOR. pos- | into the mystery of the infinite around. of what men should be? Is there one who does not 
my—My friend Professor Upton remarks that |rom Nor should it be forgotten that we have a pre-| take the Christian religion as the highest revelation 
has ‘‘had reason to believe that some others asp. | cious deposit in our keeping in the freedom we enjoy, | that God, has given to the world? I believe not. 
ng us haye felt the same defect” which he|lin-| and that, being freemen, we should be broad and| Andas to Theism, what isit? There are two kinds 
; ‘in our prevalent Unitarian theology.” I am tolerant. What the world wants in the great Churches | of Theism—one which affirms Christianity to be im- 
ad to confess myself one of those who have read | sws | which divide Christendom is breadth and freedom, a| perfect and mistaken, and will freely criticise its 
paper on “ The Unitarian and Orthodox Theology | the hearty respect for honest truth-seeking, the preser-| ethics and theology; and there is a Theism which 
ypared” with much gratitude, and if I under- _by | vation of unity of spirit amidst differences of creed. | takes the great principles of Christ’s religion as its 
id him aright, with a deep fundamental agree-| Jn- | But such breadth it does not find, on the contrary, | creed, and affirms that there is one God, that He is 
it. Perhaps the knowledge of this agreement the} much that it is unpleasant to contemplate—sec- approachable by man without the intervention of in- 
; be all the more grateful to my friend, inas-| Js, | tarianism, bigotry, spiritual pride. Such a spirit, I | termediaries, that there is a future state; but they 
sh as he is well aware that, on many details of}, in | trust, will not be discovered in us; for, with all our ground these largely on the revelations of experience, 
aght and of theology, he and I have long been) sin, | shortcomings, we have some real pretensions to the| the intuitions of conscience, and the affirmations of 
istomed to respect each other’s independence. on- | character of a Free Church. We tolerate differences | external nature around. And itis this second Theism 
There are a few things in Mr. Upton’s paper | the] of opinion. We repudiate authoritative creeds. Our|that alone stands in any of our Churches. ~ There 
ch seem extraneous to the main issues he raises;| to | ecclesiastical organisations are founded on broad | is not much of it among us ; but where it exists, it 
one of these at least is very likely to prejudice |1an| principles. We do stand out among the Churches] says that Christianity is Theism, that the positive 
Unitarian public against his position, It would by as disposed to magnify religion above theology, the| doctrines of theology held by its adherents are the 
‘e becen wise, I think, to avoid the reference he | at | life above the creed, and to allow to others the same | doctrines of Unitarian Christianity, and this is the 
made to the doctrine of the Trinity; both |oa-|right we demand for ourselves of free inquiry and | highest truth that God has given to man. And, let 
ause many dissimilar doctrines pass under this |son| free speech. : ey ; others say as they may,I have to say for myself 
ne; and because the question which Mr. Upton |1n- And in this common admiration of liberty and} that with such Theism I can co-operate : that, as 
ags before us is certainly not that of Trinity or }a- | common acceptance of great principles, have we not | long as men accept the principles of Unitarian Chris- 
Trinity. The strifes of Arius and St. Athanasius, the | a substantial and a sufficient ground of unity? Are} tianity, and acknowledge that Christ is the greatest 
which he refers us, were not caused by a diver-|us,| we not thus marked off as a Church with its own | teacher the world has ever seen, I will sink subordi- 
ce of belief as to God’s impersonality, but a very |2n, | precious deposit of truth? And I believe that we|nate points and work with them for the glory of God 
‘erent and more important ground of separation. |the | have no proper appreciation of our privileges, and of| and for the good of man. 
yin, who is usually reckoned ‘“‘ Orthodox,” was est the obligations laid upon our shoulders, as possessors| This, then, is the position I hold in reference to 
yof those who “liked not that word Trinity.” |the | of a religion the central principle of which is the] the present attitude, constitution, and tendencies of 
nuel Clarke, who is usually esteemed heterodox, |»od love of God, or that God is love. . It is difficult to] our Church. I, consequently, blame those who are 
ployed it as a fit symbol for the true Scripture jeat believe this in our rather wintry world, it is so glad- | continually magnifying points of difference and for- 
strine. Among Mr. Upton’s mystics there is dening. _ But, if true, it is the most glorious of] getting points of resemblance, and whose cry is ever 
» greatest divergence in their treatment of the | we truths ; it must be dear to the heart of man, and, | disunion. But we have much all to learn, I believe, 
inity doctrine. - Fox and Barclay got rid of ( to | carried out through all the detail of its hundredfold) We have to learn more liberality. Our Church 
altogether ; Boehme and Law gloried in its| up applications, it must revolutionise our theology, and, is free in constitution, and we have spoken of 
yp significance. Again, it would have been aat}in it, our theory of life. A loving God ; a religion | liberty and liberality till I am sure many of you are 
vferable, I think, to have avoided the statement |rm | sunny and trustful; life, death, the weeds and flowers, | weary at the sound of the words. But we have yet 
at we are ‘the historical outcome of the heretical |md] none of them coming in wrath, but all in mercy:]to learn, more than we have done, that a Church 
ian development of Christian thought.” I would|ng | these, together with a progressive theology, the bro-|founded on freedom will necessarily strike out 
afine the word Arian to the actual system of Arius, |1y- | therhood of man, the educationary aim of life, free-| various types of thought, and that, if its adherents 


th its developments, and any instances of its un-|m.|dom, are our watchwords, and we believe they are| are characterised by anything, they should be cha- 


* arudie VECAUDS 1 wie 1kUU UGL UGA valu VLuside 2 2 Gare bar 4 2 
ie zevrel, a er Rs ee Up Ae or his critic would be coutent to abide by the nd | racterised by largeness and wide sympathies. 
es not come under A 


: pra F : he} W uire, too, to look less at the fr ck 
i me remark I may make. e require, > at the framewor 

xt of Calvin; and they gradually dropped nee cae pepsin e 9 aoe St. Pr fe and ee than at the substance of our theology—less at how 
rir thought those points of the scholastic theology | «+ Tmke that the direct origin of Christ in God is [14] we have obtained it and more at what it is we have 
faethe Cobre Biel Aoene mo. peace ee bisa "| revealed. St. John’s Gospél, so far as it is dogmatic, |**| obtained. And my own view is, that any man who, 
ae cetmiunter Seo rear stig eardinal._dop rigs draws inferences from the fact, but the fact itself | | looking upon Christ with veneration, and trying to 
ihe co-equalsty of the persons 1s nowhere taught. | 5 not rest upon his testimony. So much isthis| — |live out and teach to others a theology essentially 
Tt is sometimes said that all Scotsmen are Arians; | 4, case, that our Socinian forefathers (I venture |" | Christian, be he a Chunder Sen, bred up in heathen- 
is only means that they have never received the| +, gistinguish them among Unitarians by the his- ism, should be recognised by us, as we believe he 
holastic doctrine. The precise type of heterodoxy | ¢5yical name which Priestley preferred) excised these ied would be looked on by Christ himself, as a worthy 
‘which our forefathers were influenced was not opening passages of St. Matthew and St. Luke, which . labourer in the vineyard of the Lord for ends accept- 
o historical Arian, but the historical Socinian|;,... more directly than any others against the Ano- °*| able to God and valuable to man. 
pe. ‘They early became Socinian as regards the} » cian doctrine. These passages, whether we accept | We require, too, a higher appreciation of the 
ionement, a point which would alo ne suffice to their teaching or not, are those least capable of being | positive doctrines we hold. If they are true, and 
fferentiate them from all true Arians. Indeed, | g;ssolved into merely figurative presentations of the |"~ | God’s truth, they cannot be unimportant. They are 
aat is loosely called Arianism, in the nomen-| Fatherhood of God, and the Sonship of Christ. |°°| worth living for and working for. Brought home, 
uture of Lindsey and Belsham, is nearly equiva- They tell us that once, at any rate, in the history of I believe, they would make men new men. They 
at to Socinianism proper plus the pre-existence, | ..41, God did engender a Son, who was found in |7*| would irradiate life and death with new light—they 
\d minus the invocation of our Lord. To take} sion as a man; proving thus, both for doctrine |'* | would transform our whole social state. And, among 
les against Arius is, therefore, not necess arily to and for spiritual help to us all, if we believe them, “- | our many obligations, let this stand out as not to be 
ke sides against anything which is bound up with| 47,44 the flower of human nature is born of the Very |°"| neglected, that we are to try and live out the truth 


ir reverence for our historical precursors. God, light of the Eternal Light. Ax: Gorpon. Y>|we hold, to cling to it and magnify it as our anchor 
The substantial object of Mr. Upton’s paper ap-| 9 Upper-crescent, Belfast, Aug. 29. 2h. of support in this dangerous world, and to recommend 
vars to be twofold. First, he argues for the re- ; it, in every occasional and every special way, as far 
wsal of a historical judgment which is traditional 32 


Q A as we can to the heart of man. 
nong us; pleading that, on the main point at 


: F a aee Reapina.—During the interval occasioned by the 
ee Penne ae ema spemees date es retirement of the Rev. E. C. Towne, the pulpit here rs ; 
eeeuel sean er aee hig ans - pein is being filled by supplies from London and the br THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 
ieee re won among. us dth: and = to | Reighbourhood. The Rey. C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc.) Dean Stanley, who is visiting the Rev. Dr. Story 
alone a iti Ss hich is (Professor of Manchester New College), preached on +] of Roseneath, N.B. preached in the parish church 
Pe cei eee 5 ky eee ni re H Sundays the 19th and 26th August, and the Rev. P. n | of that peautifal little village on Sunday week, on 
deaedinen ane ystieal an alee veo Towne, ee i ge Vance Smith, M.A., will conduct the services on}... ino parable of the Pharisce and the Publican. We 

If we disentangle from its accidents the C ristology Sundays, the 2nd and 9th September. The new | OS: \ ic iprkel eae pire miele a 
i St. Athanasius, and do the same thing by the 2 are indebted to the Hnglish Independent for the 


E church is being roofed in, and will, it is believed, i PSIG NOE ANGOTAaOR hGl darn Gate 
hristology of Servetus, we shall discover that they ; eA y g ; 
ractically teach the same fundamental principle. be opened about the beginning of December. 


. ind I The parable, the Dean pointed out, set forth one 
‘o admit the martyr of Champel among Unitarians “Banoo” Enorisn History.—That native Hindoo |.) of the most essential doctrines of Christianity— 


| to allow standing ground for all that was con- students ai Hae es ae eee EES peyiy that things are not as they seem to be, that the 
mded for by “royal-hearted Athanase with Paul’s | CPTeS810n, Dub © ae ae te es FE ES Rate outside must not be taken always as the indi- 
ym mantle blest.” The doctrine of Servetus, that | !edge is shown by the fo Bees pide tap the {| Cation of the inside, that there are secret sins as 
brist was generated out of the substance of God, }°'*Y 0? Cromwell, by ) pat a0 eae we ry (i, | Well as open sins, invisible as well as visible graces.” 
, identical with that of the creed of Nicaea. Alone Allahabad Pioneer :—* Oliver h ee bee y zs : £| This truth was illustrated by reference to various 
mong the creeds which are reckoned authoritative, | St¢™™ ™2n. He destroyed Charles I. by peer ae e|forms under which the characters typified by the 
ais, the only one which was the work of a council beheadals. After this he was never seen to smile, |7| pharisce and the Publican are perpetually reappear- 
t 


jae 
—_—_o—_—_—_. 


Hes a vee but was frequently heard pensively to murmur, ‘If 1), |; 
h t with the Unit ing. 
Coan pec eee Father.” "That had only served my God as I have served my kang, First, two men were depicted who went up “ not 
tod is a Father, and that the Christ of the Gospels | b¢ Would not have deserted me in my old age. into the threshold to pray, but into the threshold” — 
; the outeome, under human conditions, of nothing | ~ yi z the one, ‘full of his own knowledge and attain- 


: A Franos. —For generations Chocolate ¥ eat ad _ 
288 than the yery life and substance of God, is _ a Cee oti fe cioasing to, AMPH ments; the other, “stupid, ignorant, and slow.” 
thanasianism, and is Servetianism too. Against the | tapes turned, and that Cadburys, makers of the Cocoa These were finally contrasted—superciliousness, 


ival doctrine of Arius—that God is not (except in | Mssenco, have opened a depét at Paris, a} self-complacency, and showy superficiality being set 
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ips og Wien oe see 
against the shyness, awkardness, and embar- 
sled Sonar mie concealed homely but genuine 
pcre “orthodoxy” and ‘ heresy” of a certain 
kind were set side by side in a manner calculated 
to teach a useful and much-needed lesson. ‘ Two 
men had gone into the temple to pray; the one was 
orthodox and the other was heretical. The one was 
correct in all his statements. He had never been 
caught out in any deviation from established cus- 
toms or belief. He had all the watchwords of his 
party at hand. He could speak with ease on reli- 
gious subjects, and enlarge on the value of Church 
ordinances and the general depravity of the human 
heart. He thanked God that he was not as other 
men were, nor even as that heretic or infidel. The 
other stood afar off. His belief had been unsettled 
by reaction from too great strictness, or by plunging, 
perhaps rashly, into difficult questions he had got off 
the regular track. He cast about here and there 
without arest for the sole of his foot. Religious 
language had become distasteful to him, religious 
ordittances had become his stumbling-blocks. He 
could not join in the forms of worship that gave 
support to others. He might, even without any 
error, be a man who from reserve or simplicity could 
not bring himself. to use religious phrases. He 
broke off, if at all, into an abrupt irregular exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ God be merciful to mea sinner.” 

“ Yet here, also, it might be that that man had 
gone down to his house more orthodox, more 
religious than the other. He was not a Jew who 
was one outwardly. He was not a Gentile who was 
one outwardly; neither was he always orthodox or 
religious who was one outwardly ; nor was he always 
a heretic who was one outwardly. In the ancient 
Church there was a maxim that it was possible to 
hold orthodox truths in an heretical way and 
heretical error in an orthodox way. Old truths 
often became the mask of modern error, and modern 
error often became the mask of old truths. There 
was a secret Popery in the heart of many a rigid 
Protestant, there was Antinomianism in the heart 
of the most rigid Catholicism ; there was a secret 
rationalism in the midst of the most rigid dog- 
matism; there was a truth which, being held in 
unrighteousness, turned into positive error; there 
was, on the other hand, an error which, being held 
in an honest and good heart, ripened into positive 
truth. There was a humility—a reverence about 
sacred things which, while fearing to approach them, 
was itself religious. ‘There was a sincere belief in 
the midst of unbelief; there was the belief of Job, 
‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.’ 
There was a faith intense in proportion to its 
scantiness; there was a prayer fervent in proportion 
to its misgivings ; there was a grasp of Divine truth 
firmer and stronger by far than the intolerant 
acquiescence of hereditary belief; there was a sense 
of the sinfulness—the exceeding sinfulness—of sin 
deeper than could be expressed in any fixed form of 
words.” 

The preacher then passed on to pourtray the for- 
malist, with his ‘cold, dry, measured service,” and 
the prodigal, with his “fire of enthusiasm,” 
which, if the time should come, might break forth 
and put the other to shame. ~ And here came in one 
of those local allusions for the aptness of which the 
Dean is so distinguished: ‘‘It had been sometimes 
said by foreigners in speaking of this country that 
the interests and feelings of the Scottish nation are 
strangely divided between the sway of two great 
names, two well-known characters long since gone 
to their account—the reformer Calvin and the poet 
Burns. God forbid that he should exalt the disso- 
lute, reckless manner of the wayward genius above 
the unblemished purity of the high-minded pastor. 
Yet still it might be that many and many a secret 
sin of pride, of intolerance, of untruthfulness, had 
sprung up under the cloak of the professed religious 
man, and the stern, unbending divine, as hateful in 
the sight of God as the wild excesses of which the 
other was so mournful an example. Who could 
doubt that there were lessons of evangelical truth to 
be derived from the genial wit and wisdom and 
generosity of the poor outcast that we should vainly 
look for in the stern predestinarian teaching of the 
‘Pope of Geneva’ ?” 

Very tender and urgent was the appeal which fol- 
lowed this allusion, an appeal to those who had been 
kept from grosser gins, who ‘‘had been in the House 
of God always,” to beware of “sins of temper, sins 
of pride, sins of vanity, sins of untruthfulneess, sins 
of selfishness, sins of cowardice, sins of harsh judg- 
ment, sins of frivolity ;” for “it was by the unex- 
pected iaults of the good, by the unexpected follies 
of the wise, as much as by the open sing of the wicked, 


. 
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|and the flagrant follies of the fool, that evil was 


kept up and good kept down in this mixed world.” 


But the preacher was wise enough to guard against 
the misuse of many things which he had been saying, 
by turning now to another aspect of the contrasted 
types. ‘* Two men went up to the temple to pray ; 
the one was a Pharisee, the other a publican. But 
the one was a Pharisaical publican, the other was a 
humble Pharisee. The one, as he had already 
figured to them, might have wandered away from 
established customs and belief, but was as proud of 
his unbelief as any one could be of his correct belief. 
He looked down with supreme contempt on those 
who lingered in the old ways, who worshipped as 
their fathers worshipped, and believed as their 
fathers believed. He flaunted his extravagances to 
and fro, in season and out of season, with noregard 
to the feelings of those who stood by him. He 
thanked—he would not say he thanked God; he 
was too proud and vain for that—but he thanked 
himself, he thanked his destinies, he thanked 
his stars that he was not as other men were— 
bigoted, narrow, cowardly, superstitious, or even 
as that Pharisee. He delighted that gifted in- 
tellects would no more enter on the arduous duties 
of a Christian pastor ; that religious questions would 
have no more interest for thinking minds. The other 
stood afar off, but did not lift up so much ag his 
eyes to the high speculations on which others dwelt. 
He dared not leave the simple forms which he had 
known from childhood. He dared not give up any 
of the outward helps which he had received to assist 
him on his way towards heayen. He did not venture 
to open difficulties which he knew he was not able 
to solve. He was content to go on in ignorance of 
the new lights, the new researches of the age, 
trusting in God and doing his duty in that state of 
life to which God had called him. And yet that 


man might go down to his homé more free and more } 


enlightened than the other. No bigotry was more 
exclusive than the bigotry of unbelief. No intolerance 
was more stiff than that of men who professed to 
make indifference their only creed. No uncharitable- 
ness was equal to theirs who made no allowance for 
the weaknesses, the inconsistencies, the failures of 
the half-educated men, who, in other respects, might 
be greatly their superiors. And, on the other hand, 
they might look far and wide before they found any 
one more ready to enter into the feelings of their 
opponents—more just, more loving, or more generous 
in the hour of need and persecution—than the 
blameless, gentle character that had stood aloof 
from controversy, and knew enough of his own 
failings to make allowance for the failings of others, 
who avoided all questions which he knew he could 
not fathom.” : 


Mr. [R. W. Dazm.—Carr’s-lane Chapel was 
densely crowded on Sunday night, on the occasion 
of Mr. Dale’s last Sunday service before his visit to 
the United States. Mr. Dale made no reference in 
his sermon to his departure; but in the closing 


prayer he invoked a blessing alike upon pastor and’ 


people, and upon the country to which he was going, 
The object of Mr. Dale’s visit to the United States 
is to deliver a course of twelve lectures on preaching, 
at Yale College, Connecticut, the course being given 
on the special appointment of the College authorities, 
who, under a trust, select eminent preachers annually 
for this duty. Mr. Dale, we understand, returns to 
England towards the close of November.—Birming- 
ham Daily Post. 


Tue Universtry or Tusiycen has just celebrated 
its four hundredth anniversary in a festival of three 
days devoted to the reception af old students, pro- 
cessions, speeches, and beer. The University was 


founded in the year 1477 by Count Eberhard, and 


not in vain, for it numbers amongst its students 
Melancthon, and many sturdy reformers—Kepler, 
Schelling, Hegel, Dannecker, Schiller, and Uhland. 
Amougst the honorary degrees conferred was that of 
Doctor in the Medical Faculty on “John Tyndall, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in London.” 


A Happy Suaausrion.—The late Dr. Muir, of St. 
James, Glasgow, on one occasion exchanged pulpits 
with the minister of St. Enoch’s, where there was a 
very artistic choir who kept all the music to them- 
selves. Dr. Muir gave out the hundreth psalm. It 
was sung by the choir, not one of the congregation 
joining. The minister then roge and said, ‘‘ We 
haye heard the choir, let us now all join together in 
worshipping God by singing the hundredth psalm.” 
The Doctor led himself, and never before was heard 
such singing by the aristocratic congregation. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for the Editor (which must be authenti 
cated by the Name and Address of the Writer), and 
ADVERTISEMENTS to be sent to the Publisher, only, Mr. B. 
T, Wurrrievp, 178, Strand. They must reach the Office 
by Friday morning at the latest, : 


BIRTHS. 

HOWELL—On the 25th ult., at Albert Mount, Victoria- 
park, Wavertree, Liverpool, the wife of William 
Howell, of a daughter. : : 

SWAMY -On the 24th ult., at Colombo, the wife of Sir 
M. Coomara Swamy, M.L.C., Ceylon, of a son, 

TESCHEMACHER—On the 24th ult., at 1, Highbury 
Park North, the wife of Kdward Frederick Tesche- 
macher, of a daughter, 

A Ee MARRIAGE. 

JOLLY—VASS.—On the 30th ult., at St. John’s, Hack- 
ney, by the Rev. G. N. Tidcombe, Vicar of St, Peter, 
Hammersmith, Paul, eldest son of William Cracknell 
Jolly, of Home Lea, Lansdown, Bath, to Eleanor Jane, 
second daughter of Robert Vass, Pearice House, Clap- 


ton-square, 
; DEATH. 

WORSLEY—On the 30th ult,, ab 26, Chester-terrace, 
Regeut’s-park, Anne, wife of Philip Worsley, in the 
71st year of her age. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 
Ewing’s (Alexander) Bishop of Argyll, Memoir of, by A.J. 
Ross, 20/ 
Hime’s (M. ©.) An Introduction to Logie, 1/6” . 
Leigh’s (Lieut, col. EB.) Glossary of Words used in the 
Dialect of Cheshire, 10/6 
Luther’s (Martin) The Prophet of Germany, 
J. 8. Banks, 2/ 
Newman’s (J, H,) Via Media of the Anglican Church, 
Vol. I., 6/} 
Tennyson’s (A.) Queen Mary, Cabinet Edition, 2/6 
Tucker (Mrs. Jane), Memoir of, by Mrs. G. F, White, 2/6 
Viollet-le-Duc's (.) Lectures on Architecture, translated 
by B. Bucknall, Vol. 1, 31/6 
J®pwarp T. Wurrrrer, Bookseller, 178, Strand, Lon- 
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SUNDAY, Srpr, 2, -s 


LONDON, 

Mr. M. D. Conway, at South-place, Finsbury, 11.15 a... 
“The British Association.” At Atheneum, Camden- 
road, 7 p.m., The Origin of Demons.” 

Rev, C. Voyrsuy, at Langham-hall, 43, Portland-street 
11.15 ast. ‘ 

Rey. P. H. Wicxsrgxp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 

11.15 a.m. . 

SCARBOROUGH. 
Rey. C. Hangrovs, M.A., of Leeds, at 11. - 


MONDAY, Sepr. 3 


Mr. Knighton’s School (Caversham) reopens. 


WEDNESDAY, Suprr, 5, 
Annual Meeting of Southern Unitarian Societies at South- 
ampton, Service at 11. Public Meeting in Evening. 


*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ra RMED FUNERALS with Patent 

‘“* Earth to Earth’? Coffins.—The LONDON NR- 
CROPOLIS COMPANY is prepared to conduct Funerals 
upon the principle recently advocated in the Times, dis- 
pensing with all procession, and without the intervention 
of the ordinary undertaker at any stage of the proceed - 
ings. All that is necessary is, that in the case of death 
notice of the event should be sent immediately to the 
Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


a ARTH TO EARTH” COFFINS. — The 

New Patent Necropolis “« Earth to Earth” Coffin 
combines all the essentials of a solid coffin, without in- 
terference with the natural resolution of the body. It 
may be seen at the LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY, 
—Oilice, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand. 


THE BEST 
era. MEDICINE, 


Cool the Blood ; 
Purify the System ; 


| AYE’S 


V ORSDELL’S 


puts. 


DWARD TT. WHITFIELD, BooxseLtter 
and Pusiisuzr, No. 178, Strand, London, W.C., 

vegs to direct the attention of the readers of the Inquirer 
to the List of New Miscellaneons Books given in another 
page. Hitherof these Works, or any other Publication, 
amounting to a Shilling in value, are forwarded post 
free, k 


Go to the root of disease ; 
Cure thousands. 


Established over 50 years. 
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The grants made during the past year have at- 
jained a larger amount than on any former occasion, 
with a single exception, and the amount has been 
‘urther increased by the addition of gifts from valued 
‘riends of the Society, designed for immediate distri- 
bution among the recipients. Mr. Hopgood and Mr. 
8. Sharpe have each contributed the handsome sum 
of £100 for this purpose, being the third donation of 
the same amount made by Mr. Hopgood, and the 
second by Mr. Sharpe. This sum of £200 has been 
augmented by a gift of £10 received last year from 
Mr. Henry Leigh, and by a like amount from Mr. 
G. W. R. Wood, also for immediate distribution ; 
and also by £5 given by Mr. Osler, in order to meet 
the case of a particular recipient. These several 
sums haye been divided amongst the recipients ac- 
cording to the wish of the generous donors, and the 
welcome addition made thereby to the ordinary 
grants has been acknowledged in the warmest terms. 

The total amount of the grants made during the 
year is £920, forming with the additional contribu- 
tions of £225 a total of £1,145, the largest sum 
hitherto disbursed by the Society. i 

The following table shows the grants made in each 
successive year since the formation of the Ministers’ 


Benevolent Society :— 

M1855 ... £20 to 1 Recipient. 
1856 ... ab 50 ,, 3 Recipients. 
MSDE 2. a 60 ,, 4 “5 
Monee en Soe wb, 
ICV pe Sala play ea 
1860 ... ae a LOOY see 5 
136M ma) G0 o > 
1862 ... So AU eer eat!) as 
1863 ... poe eee A 
1864 ... a 2800" 5,13 » 
1865... eeeetosOm 10 ” 
HB GAR yaa ea? (Sk0es, lie ts 
De67y ... 45005 015 ot <4; 
1868 ... 470 ,, 15 a 
1869 ... 490 ,, 15 » 
ia BBO 1G. rigs 
US71~... Rae tH Obes clS ” 
ASTAP <5 See fk gL) ” 
TSis... : 830 ,, 20 2 
1874 ... 930 ,, 22 ” 
ST. ae SSO 5 Hot » 

(together with £110 Donations 
for immediate distribution.) 
1876 850 ,, 20 Sy 


(and £190 given as above.) 

The Treasurer has received payment of the legacy 
of £1,000 reported at the Annual Meeting in 1875, as 
having been bequeathed by the late Mr. J. H. Nel- 
son, of Upton Court, Slough; the payment of the 
legacy had. been unavoidably delayed, and the Execu- 
tors have transmitted £42 as interest. A legacy of 
£250 has been also received from the Executors of 
the late Miss Widdowson, of York, and a legacy of 
£100 from the late Mr. T. C. Osler, of Edgbaston. 

Two additional recipients have been admitted dur- 
ing the year. The present number in receipt of 
grants is twenty-one, of whom thirteen are widows. 

Four Beneficiary members have been elected ; one 
has been removed by death, the Rev. Samuel Martin, 
of Trowbridge, at one time a Vice-President of the 
Society. The present number of Beneficiary mem- 
bers is one hundred and forty-five. 

JAMES RUSSELL. 
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NORWICH. 
WELCOME TO THE REY. W. H. PERRIS. 
_ On Wednesday evening, November 6, a social 
meeting of the members of the congregation of the 
Octagon Chapel was held at the Girls’ School Room, 
in order to welcome their new minister, the Rev. H. 
W. Perris, and his wife. There was a very full at- 
tendance, and the proceedings were characterised by 
a warmth and heartiness that must have been ex- 
ceedingly gratifying both to minister’ and people. 
After tea the members adjourned to the large school- 
room, which was most tastefully decorated for the 
occasion. Here tables were covered with choice 
books, engravings, stereoscopes, &c., and each for a 
time sought amusement or joined in friendly con- 
verse. Selections of vocal and instrumental music 
were given in admirable style by the choir ; and dur- 
ing the evening addresses of welcome were delivered 
‘by Mr. J. W. Dowson, Mr. Wooprow, Mr. J. Mor- 
tram, Mr. J. Freeman, Mr. Atren, Mr. C. F. 
) Srzvens, and others. To the hearty welcome ac- 
corded to himself and to Mrs. Perris, 

The Rey. H. W. Purris feelingly replied, thank- 
ing one and all for their kind deeds and words since 
he first set foot in Norwich. They seemed to regard 
this as in some small degree a fresh starting point, 

| the turning over a new leaf, and he hoped that it 
would be one in the direction of progress. He hoped 
they would all address themselves to the work, and 
so make it really productive, progressive, and pros- 
perous, first of all by carrying out the motto, ‘ With 
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both hands earnestly.” They must pull together. 
Speaking of the number of young people connected 
with the Octagon Chapel and at work in its schools 
and other institutions, he said he regarded this as a 
very hopeful sign. He had come there intending to 
accomplish two things which were distinct, though 
he hoped not discrepant—to carry on in the accus- 
tomed manner, and for the benefit of the regular and 
accustomed attendants at the chapel, the usual ser- 
vices morning-and evening ; and not only that, but 
something which he felt to be of as much if not more 
importance. There were many who did not attend 
church or chapel at all, and this for no particular 
reason, but that they did not find there what they 
sought. Such people were to be found in Norwich 
as well as elsewhere, and he felt he had a special 
mission to that class. He looked to the members of 
the chapel to help him to reach that class, first by 
abstaining from saying or doing things which would 
hinder their attendance at the chapel; and, secondly, 
as they had opportunity, saying a word to such, in- 
forming them that their minister was particularly 
desirous that doubters and those who had special 
difficulties in regard to religion should hear what he 
had to say, especially on Sunday evenings at the Oc- 
tagon Chapel. If this was done it might come about 
that their work and worship might become more 
hearty, earnest, and truly religious, and the pews be 
better filled than they had been sometimes in the 
past. He felt his ministry amongst them to be a 
real thing. He might fail to realise the ideal he had 
set before himself; but he could say that from the 
first day he took it up his ministry had been a very 
real and awful thing to him, and it would continue 
to be so as long as he remained in it. He was now 
theirs for religious service, in sickness and in health, 
in poverty and in wealth, so long as the bond be- 
tween them should last. His wife also desired to be 
a personal friend to every one of them, without any 
distinction of class—if anything, a greater friend to 
the poor man than to the rich; and unitedly they 
hoped to work amongst them in all earnestness, love, 
and kindness. 

The sentiments in the address, of which the above 
is merely a résumé, were heartily reciprocated, and 
the meeting was one of the pleasantest ever held in 
connection with Octagon Chapel. 

pen Aa FIRS 


SramrorD-sTREET CaarEen, Lonpon.—The autumn 
social meeting of the congregation was held in the 
chapel on Thursday evening ; the Rey. Thomas Dun- 
kerley, B.A., in the chair. The chapel was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers and ivy, and there was 
a larger attendance than on any former occasion. 
Interesting addresses were delivered on subjects of 
congregational and general religious questions by the 
Chairman, the Reys. J. Worthington and T. L. 
Marshall, and Messrs. N. M. Tayler, H. Stannus, 
and 8. 8. Tayler. The proceedings were agreeably 
diversified by a programme of music, admirably ren- 
dered, under the efficient leadership of Mr. George 
Callow, Mr. 8. 8. Tayler presiding at the organ. 

OxtpuAm.—The handsome new place of worship in 
Lud-street was dedicated to religious purposes on 
Thursday afternoon, and forms a very important 
addition to the Unitarian Churches of the Manchester 
District. The devotional service was conducted by 
the late minister, the Rev. A. Chalmers—now of 
Cambridge—and the sermon was preached by the 
Rey. H. W. Crosskey, of Birmingham. We shall 
give a full report of the proceedings next week. 

Dowuais, NEAR Murruyr Typrim.—A course of 
lectures was commenced at the above place on Sun- 
day last. The service is held fortnightly at 3 p.u., 
and on this occasion, although the weather was most 
unfavourable, an audience of about fifty had assem- 
bled. The subject of the lecture, delivered by the 
Rey. W. James, B.A., Aberdare, was -‘‘ The God we 
Worship.” On Sunday week the Rev. J. H, Davies, 
of Cefncoed, will preach on the ‘“ Deity of Christ.” It 
may be stated that a Sunday-school is held on alter- 
nate Sundays, and that the attendance at both the 
services and the school augurs well for the success 
of, the effort to establish a Unitarian Church at 
Dowlais. ‘ 


New Mayors anp Hicu Surrirrs.—tIn the list of 
Mayors elected last week, we observe the following 
names of well-known Unitarians :—Bath, Alderman 
Murch, re-elected ; Birmingham, Mr: Kenrick ; Bury, 
Mr. Duckworth; Leeds, Mr. Carbutt; Maidstone, 
Captain Haynes; Manchester, Alderman Grundy; 
Poole, Mr. Balston, re-elected, In the list of High 
Sheriffs we notice the names of William Jessop, 
Esq., of Butterly-hall, for Derbyshire; and W. J. 
Beale, Hsq., of Bryntirion, Dolgelly, for Merioneth- 
shire. 
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CONCIO AD CLERUM. 
BY DR. H. W. BELLOWS. 
At the recent opening of the Ministers’ Institute 


at Springfield, Massachusetts, the Rey. Dr. Bellows, 
of New York, delivered a concio ad clerum, to the 


Sc Nene effect :— 
I 


is my privilege to welcome you to tho-duties of 
the Ministers’ Institute. Though yet callow and un- 
certain of life, it has at least a certain existence. It 
has sprung naturally out of the experiences of our 
National Conference, in which the interests of reli- 
gious truth have rapidly supplanted disputes with the 
rival creeds of other branches of the Christian 
Church, and our own internal differences, and ren- 
dered our later sessions seasons of careful and 
catholic instruction. So valuable and inspiriting 
have the more recent meetings of the National Con- 
ference been, that some of us have thought that the 
special feature which has given them their new 
worth might be capable: of bearing a still stronger 
emphasis. In pursuance of this idea, separating our- 
selves from denominational business, and from the 
care of the Churches, we are come together now only 
as students in theology and ministers of religion, to 
consider what fresh light, learning, speculation, and 
experience are throwing upon the vital questions 
with which our profession is concerned; to com- 
mingle the best results of our private studies, and 
to profit by the more special training which experts 
in particular lines of investigation may be able to 
afford us. It has been objected that this is, or 
should be, the aim only of theological schools; and 
itis encouraging to believe that in this country at 
last theology is beginning to be taught as a science. 
But three years in any theological school, at a com- 
paratively youthful period of life, do not suffice under 
the best instructions to do much more than put 
even the aptest students upon the right track. What 
has made the very professors in our divinity schools 
more or less competent to teach has been the steady, 
persistent continuance of their theological studies. 
The ‘theological school does its best service 
when it succeeds in teaching the art of communi- 
cating the disposition of true study in its own de- 
partments. Those who really expect to be.theo- 
logians must become such by following out through 
their after lives the roads which are merely opened 
to them in the divinity schools. Not that all useful 
ministers are, or need to become, scientific theo- 
logians ; but all are benefited by knowing at least 
the results of scientific theology. It need not be 
concealed that the capacity of close and accurate 
scientific study in any department is rare. ‘It is 
sad,” said a modern master in painting, to his 
friend, as his class of thirty pupils left his studio, 
‘*that of these ambitious students all hoping for and 
aiming at distinction in art, probably not one will 
reach above a respectable mediocrity.” But this did 
not make their studies less necessary; and at least 
they learned to know and admire excellency and 
truth in art, if they could not produce it. Original in- 
vestigation in theology must always be confined to 
specially endowed and gifted men. But those of us 


ineapable of original investigation are capable of 


recognising the results of such studies, and are de- 
pendent upon knowing them, for our own illumina- 
tion and kindling. If only people of equal or kin- 
dred ‘genius could profitably read Shakespeare or 
Milton, how few would their fit audience be! If 
none but the peers of Ewald, Gesenius, Kuenen, or 
Tischendorf could usefully peruse their writings, 
how limited would their influence remain! It 
is assumed that at least in the Unitarian de- 
nomination, so largely emancipated from supersti- 
tion, a wide confidence exists in the value and im- 
portance of knowing the whole truth in matters of 
religion, or all that the most successful explorers 
can tell us about it, and that our ministers 
generally discover after a few years in the 
active ministry a great need of light and guid- 
ance in the interpretation of the Scriptures, or 
the laying down of the foundations of faith. They 
are met with the fresh and startling thoughts of 
minds of native vigour, that have no acquaintance 
with the history of opinions, or the law of human 
development, or the nature of revelation or inspira- 
tion, or the universal rules of literary criticism, ap- 
plicable to all documents alike, whether called sacred 
or profane; and unguided and uninformed upon 
these points they must rush to conclusions injurious 
to the vested interests of humanity in Bible and 
Church, and perilous to their own spiritual peace, 
How painful and hopeless the questions which many 


bad 
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conscientious ministers are compelled to answer 
evasively, questions touching the authority of the 
Scriptures, nay, the foundation of ethics, the na- 
ture and claims of the supernatural, simply because 
they are not themselves sufficiently acquainted with 
the last-and best results of inquiry, or have not 
attained to systematic knowledge and firm con- 
yietion, which might embolden and teach the 
way of explicit instruction. How can we 
teach until we are satisfied what we ought to 
teach? And this want of satisfaction is not chiefly 
due to what is so often called the unsettled state of 
theology. More things are settled, and settled upon 
a scientific basis, the only sure and permanent one, 
than those who will not consult the highest authori- 
ties are willing to believe, It is with theological as 
with physical science. Those who keep up with 
their investigations are fully persuaded of many 
things which those who lag behind choose to call 
mere speculations. The evidences for the truth of the 
scientific hypothesis of evolution are most credited 
by those who have the best right to an opinion, and 

have taken the most persistent means of testing it. 
It is doubted chiefly by those who do not wish to 
find it true,—a very suspected class of witnesses, 
and hardly fairer than Galileo’s judges. But is it 
too much to say that the popular doctrine of the 
verbal and plenary inspiration of the Scriptures was 

thoroughly disproved as the Ptolemaic astronomy, 
and that scientific theology knows and can know 
nothing of it? 

The most remarkable and characteristic pecu- 
liarity of our religion is the fact that the science of 
religion, theology, has become a matter of interest 
and pursuit of able and accomplished laymen, and 
that in some respects their independent inyestiga- 
tions and criticisms have led the way in the reform 
of opinions. There is nothing plainer to-day than 
the fact that religion has outgrown the intelligence 
and care of her professed keepers. She is still 
watched and guarded like a restored lunatic, whose 
safety his professional keepers refuse to recognise. 
Those who need religious blindfolds and handeufts 
find plenty of priests to put them on without any 
special strain on their own consciences ; while those 
who will not wear them themselves ought to be for- 
bidden by solemn scruples from doing any part of 
the work which, however lawful in others, it isa sin 
against the Holy Ghost for them to engage in. 

The grand necessity and duty of our times is to 
legitimate the claims of religion and of that theo- 
logy that makes religion an object of thought in the 
presence of all knowledge and all experience. Many 
of the old dogmas that did great service in their day 
are now antiquated and effete, New generations 
cannot live in the ruins of old generations, though 
they do well to visit and honour them. Fresh feel- 
ings require fresh ideas ; new wine new bottles. And 
no bottles ends practically in no wine, though grapes 
may grow for ever. It is not true, as is often said, 
that religious sentiments are independent of ideas; 
though they survive disunion with ideas that can no 
longer be entertained. 

We cannot avoid the necessity of a dogmatic 
system. The weakness of so-called liberalism is its 
boast that it has none, and will have none; that 
faith requires none. The tyranny of creeds has 
nothing to do with the importance of dogma. Dogma 
is the necessary expression in ideas of the feelings 
and moral and spiritual laws and conditions which 
the unity and inter-relationship of heart, conscience, 
will, and intellect in man require should be ever- 
lastingly vindicated and maintained. 

Dr. Bellows then considered at some length some 
aspects of the relationship between religion and 
science, which he presented with his usual beauty of 
diction and felicity of illustration, and closed by 
saying: Let it be the duty and privilege of the 
Ministers’ Institute to apply a true science and a 
true philosophy to the understanding of old symbols, 
and to prove that. theology is not bedridden or gu- 
perseded ; the Church not a dead part of a dead past, 
but that Christianity is more alive than ever in its 
freedom, and is neither chilled by intellectual airs, 
nor has become scentless and ghostlike, without 
any body of dogma or any house to dwell in, 


DEAN STANLEY AND WORKING MEN. 

On All Saints’ Day there was a special choral 
service in the evening at Westminster Abbey, 
in connection with Associated Working Men’s Clubs 
of London. ‘The service was held in the nave, 
which was well filled, the admission being by ticket, 
so as to limit the congregation to working men, for 
whose especial benefit the service was held. The 
sermon was preached by the Dean of Westminster, 
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who, we may mention, is the President of the{Apostle Paal, “ this one thing I do, forgetting those 


Working Men’s Club and Institute Union. 


Taking his text from the 3rd chapter and 1st verse 
of the Epistle to the Colossians, ‘‘ Seek those things 
which are above,” the Dean said that in a turn in 
the course of the river Danube there stood on a 
lofty eminence the chief cathedral of Hungary, and on 
its front were these words—“Seek those things which 
are above.” They were words that every traveller 
might fitly recal. There were special moments in a 
man’s life when they came with exceeding force; 
special days for which they appear to be the fittest 
texts; and on this, the Festival of All Saints, 
in this great Church let him briefly pass in review 
some of the thoughts which these words of the 
Apostle might suggest to the working men 
of London. There was in these days a tendency 
which we all share to take a low, grovelling, small, 
petty, paltry, minute view of human things and of 
things divine. He exhorted them to rise above this, 
to rise above the defects of their own character and 
class into a brighter and clearer atmosphere; to rise 
above the sensual passions which belonged to the 
brute and not to the man; above the thirst for in- 
toxication or a rage for gambling, which belonged 
to the demon or devil, which was in each of us, and 
that was in the lowest and most infernal part of 
our nature. They should be masters, by God’s 
grace, of themselves, give their minds to small 
duties, and not vex themselves about some ofthe 
questions which might be raised about particular 
texts of the Bible, but rise to an admiration of the 
Bible as a whole. They should look to the things 
beyond and in advance of themselves. This it was 
which made the Prophets of the Old Testament 
such inestimable teachers, such exemplars, not to 
their own age, but to all times. Such a forward, 
upward look as they had was the peculiar force 
of true religion, which bid us not to sink under 
the burden of the’ depressing present, but rise 
to the expectation of the inspiring future. A 
true statesman had been said to be one ‘who 
endeavoured to forecast the events or the tendencies 
of coming years or coming generations. A true pro- 
phet, a true Christian, was he who in the tendencies 
and the events of the coming generation expected 
not evil but good to be the ultimate issue, who 
through the evil saw the good, who humbly believed 
and trusted that the good would at last prevail. In 
many respects the present generation would not fa- 
vourably compare with the public spirit and the 
energy of the generation which was passing away. 
Instead of the noble passion for reform and im- 
provement which filled the minds of so many of our 
fathers, we had too often seen only the growth of a 
blind passion for destruction. But if we should be 
entering into one of those backwaters in the movye- 
ment of history which Europe had.before this time 
experienced, still it was our duty and our privilege 
to seek those things which are above, to cast our 
thoughts in the world of those higher ideas which 
inspired our forefathers, and which we might humbly 
trust might yet again inspire our descendants of the 
twentieth century. It had sometimes been said that 
in the last few years symptoms of such a degene- 
racy had been observed even in the British work- 
man. It had been said that we could not now be 
sure that a workman would turn his work out with 
the same perfection, with the same exact honesty, 
as he would have done twenty or thirty years ago. 
He had heard the same complaint both in England, 
and since the great influx of wealth in Germany. 
He did not know whether it were true, but if it were, 
that was not the place to seek the cause. If it were 
true, it was one of the signs that this great people 
might possibly be losing its place among the nations 
of the earth. It was not always so. It was not 
so even in the darkness of the middle ages. When 
that Abbey was built, the workmen who carved its 
curious tracery, and who raised its massive stones 
were as careful of every minute ornament and of 
every subtle junction of masonry in the most secret 
corners of the roof and of the galleries as in the 
most conspicuous part of the altar. They some- 
times heard it said that this carelessness, this indif- 
ference of the workmen, was the effect of a higher 
education which made them despise the humble em- 
ployments in which they had been engaged. But 
surely this ought not to be so. The higher the edu- 
cation was the more it ought to make them feel the 
grace, the value, the worth of every genuine work. 
It ought to make them despise and abhor every 
failure or negligence in the performance of what 
had been put upon them, and what they had 
chosen for themselves as their appointed duty. 
They should endeavour in small things to reach the 
summit of their profession. ‘‘ Brethren,” said the 


loved on earth. So it was with the 
religion itself, 


things which are behind, I press forward toward 


the mark of the high calling of God in Christ, 


Jesus Our Lord.” This was the true maxim, the 


true principle, that ought to guide every one of us, 
There were many things which we must all forget, 
and get beyond; there was a goal we mustall strive 
to reach; there was a high calling which, indeed, 


extended as high as the Heaven of Heavens, as the - 


Holy of Holies, where Jesus Christ, the upright and 


the true, sat the right hand of God. But there was. 


even a nobler aim which had been given by the 
Apostles’ words, not forgetting but remembering 
those things which were behind, let the things 
which were before become still brighter, still loftier, 
still more inspiring, because they were the product 
and the fulfilment of all that we had known and 
great things of 
However much we might perplex 
ourselves with questions concerning the abstract 
nature of the Deity or with the future state, there 
was one thing which nothing could destroy or take 
away, and that was the beauty of Divine goodness 
preserved to us and presented to us in the life of 
Jesus Christ. To love the Divine goodness was to 
believe in God. To trust that this Divine goodness 
was immortal was to believe in the resurrection to 
eternal life. And what was this belief in the 
greatest of objects, once visible but now passed 
into the invisible world. The hope of a better life 
beyond the grave was the stimulus, the encourage- 
ment to good, and noble actions not merely because 
it carried with it the expectation of some distant re- 
ward and compensation, although even that was not 
to be despised, but because it came to us with what 
a great divine in the Church of Scotland had called 
the expulsive and the impulsive powers of a new and 
strong affection. The treasures which drew man’s 
affection to things above were not confined to one 
class of life. The desire of the poor man to help 
his neighbour with his scanty means might be even 
purer than the desire of the rich man to be magn - 
ficently benevolent out of his superfluity. The act 
of the humble man who strove to keep his family 
pure and upright in the midst of squalor might be 
as great as that of the nobleman who was trying to 
do the same thing amid his refinement. He urged 
this upon them not to make them proud, but to 
make them humble, not to depress them, but to 
encourage them. It had been said by one of the 
greatest orators of this country that princes and 
emperors were of the same flesh and blood as 
working men. It was equally true that working 
men had the same failings and the like passions. 
And so, also from another point of view, he would 


say saints and heroes had the same flesh and blood 


with them, with the same infirmities, the same 
weaknesses which we could detect even in the best 


of them. But if they had the same flesh and blood 
as saints and heroes they might be as great as they, — 


and by God’s grace they ought to be. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


The following is a List of the Candidates who 
have passed the recent Second M.B. Examina- 
tion :— 

SECOND M.B. EXAMINATION. 
Pass List. 
First Division. 

Barrow, A. B.—King’s College. 

Horrocks, P.—Guy’s Hospital. 

Joll, B. B.—University College. 

Smith, H. U.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Symonds, C. J.—Guy’s Hospital. 

Tirard, N. I. C.—King’s College. 

Second Division. 

Bury, J. S.—University College. 

Cattle, C. H.— Leeds School of Medicine, 

Chapman, P. M.—University College. 

Collins, W, E.—St. George’s Hospital. 

Cooke, E. M.—King’s College. 

Giles, G. M. J.—St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Goodchild, F.—St. George’s Hospital. 

Gristock, W.—University College. 

Keyworth, G. H.—Guy’s Hospital. 

Mortimer, J.—University College. 

Plumbe, 8. T.—St. Bartholomew's Hospita’, 

Ryley, J—University College. 

Sankey, H. R. O.—University Oollege. 

Sedgefield, A. R. W.—King’s College. 

Snell, E. A.—King’s College. 

Stevenson, L. H.—Guy’s Hospital. 


Jan. 20, 1877 


The Rey. James Drumonp, B.A., spoke on “ The 
Want of Religion in Daily Life.” 

The Rey. Groner Braumont (brother-in-law of the 
new minister), in a genial and hearty speech, con- 
gratulated Mr. Manning on his appointment to the 
Swansea pulpit, and the Swansea congregation on 
getting Mr. Manning as their minister. 

The Rey. J. Evans (Gellionen) spoke about ‘‘ The 
Prospects of Religion in Wales.” : 

After a few words from Mr. C. H. Prrxrns, secre- 
tary of the congregation, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the Chairman, and the proceedings, which at in- 
tervals had been enlivened by music, were brought 
to a-close by Mr. Mannine, who gave out the last 
verse of the Evening Hymn and pronounced a bene- 
diction. : 
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THE MISSION OF OUR CHURCHES. 

A Sermon by the Rey. Cuartus Brann, B.A., preached 
at Exeter, on occasion of the Annual Meeting 
of the Western Union; and at Platt on occa- 
sion of the Re-opening of the Chapel. 

Isaiah lviii. 12 :—“ And they that shall ve of thee 
shall build the old waste places : thou shalt raise up 
the foundations of many generations ; and thou shalt 
be called the repairer of the breach, the restorer of 
paths to dwell in.” 

These words, while they are the voice of hope, 
breathe at the same time the spirit of au age of con- 
flict and discouragement. The breach is not yet 
repaired, the paths are not yet restored; the work 
of reparation and restoration seems to belong toagene- 
ration still unborn. Perhaps when they were spoken 
the exiles had not yet left Babylon on their long 
homeward pilgrimage, and the prophet’s thought was 
of Dayid’s city lying in solitary desolation, the Mount 
of God widowed of its immemorial praise and prayer. 
But even if weassign to them a somewhat later date, 
it was only slowly and painfully that Bara first and 
then Nehemiah raised the walls of the New Jerusa 

lem; there was fighting without and fears within, 
and it seemed little likely that the second Zion would 
ever emulate the glory of the first. Still, the inex- 
tinguishable hope burned brightly in the heart of the 
_ Evangelical Prophet, and he could not belieye—least 
of all at the moment when Israel was loosed from 
his bonds, and suffered to live a national life once 
more—that his function in the religious education of 
humanity was to be intermitted. These are perhaps 
words and thoughts which hardly suit the narrow 
horizon of the later Isaiah; and I may be accused of 
transferring to a very early and simple time concep- 
tions which properly belong only to an age of ma- 
tured experience and complete civilisation. But the 
idea was in the mind of the prophet, even though 
only half deyeloped and rudely expressed; the de- 
scription of Israel as the Servant of God includes the 
notion that his high office has duties as well as 
privileges, and a dim prevision that at some distant 
time the glory of God shall be declared among the 

Gentiles, ‘“‘ and all flesh shall come to worship before 

me, saith the Lord.” And Israel is as one who, 

though sorely afflicted and sharply disciplined, and 
fallen from high estate, has yet learned much in ob- 
seurity and sorrow; whose life is filled with a new 
seriousness; who has learned to cling very closely 
to that which is alone strong and stable; and who 
goes forth into action once more with quickened duti- 
fulness and chastened aims. Perhaps the unnamed 
poet hardly knew to what future his yague prophetic 
anticipations pointed, nor, if he did, was prepared to 
approve and welcome it; it would have been difficult 
for a Hebrew, at the instant of reawakened national 
enthusiasm, to believe that the function of Judaism 
was only to decay into a seed bed for a new and 
more perfect flower of faith. Yet always, throughout 
the ages— 

.The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways ; 

while, to all faithful hearts, the main thing is neither 

the old order nor the new, much less the instru- 

ments that are employed to substitute the one for 
the other, but the perpetual presence of the Hternal. 

Perhaps it is by some trick of association, rather 
than in virtue of a sustainable analogy, that the 
words of the text have been suggested to me by eur 

own position as a religious body. There is even a 

sense in which we may be said to be emerging, like 

the Jews, from a captivity ; for though we have long 
walked and talked like free men, an invisible bar- 
rier has existed between us and our fellow-country- 
men, and it has seemed as if only one here and 
_ there were able to hear our word. Nothing during 
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the last half century has been more singular than 
the fact that while the movement of theological 
thought has been in the direction whither we had 
gone before, its forces have been largely indepen- 
dent of us; the age is moving with us, but we can- 
not, without the extremity of self-conceit, flatter 
ourselves that we have done much to move the age. 
One or two voices from the midst of us—voices of 
exceptional sweetness and power—have, indeed, 
made themselves widely heard, and may be 
reckoned as valid factors of opinion; but other- 
wise it has been both sad and strange to note how 
books, which but expressed truths with which we 
had been long familiar, shook and penetrated the 
mind of the nation, while our best efforts to obtain 
a hearing were all but fruitless. Our churches have 
been a theological Nazareth, out of which no good 
thing could come ; for a man or a book to be labelled 
Unitarian was to erect around them an impassable 
wall of prejudice. Andto a considerable extent this is 
now a thing of the past. I do not mean that free 


thinking in theology is not in every quarter as much 


hated and feared as ever; but the hatred and the 
fear pursue it as fiercely, when manifested within as 
without the Church, and would hound it down foritself, 
not for what itis called. And there is certainly a draw- 
ing together of men, who, belonging to very different 
Churches, recognise the possibility and the necessity 
of progress in religion, and welcome a clear voice of 
prophecy, from whatever quarter it may come. At 
present—it is a strange sign of the times, but one 
with which just now I have nothing to do—at pre- 
sent, the walls which separate Churches, stand, to 
all outward appearance, as fast asever, and men do 
not frecly move from one fold to another. But you 
cannot infer your neighbour’s real opinions from the 
denominational name he bears; and sympathy with 
liberal thought shows itself in the most unexpected 
places. Opinions, which once were the brand of 
deadly heresy, are now the common property of edu- 
cated men; a certain tacit understanding which 
exists not to attack the creeds, arises from the convic- 
tion that they are already so honeycombed and un- 
dermined as soon to fall by their own weight. So 
that, at last, whoever can speak clearly and strongly, 
even from our platform, has a fair chance of audi- 
ence; and if he may not hope to have expectant 
thousands hanging upon his lips, like those who 
preach a coarse material Gospel, to uneducated and 
thoughtless crowds, he need not fear that his words 
will spend themselves in empty air. Men are ask- 
ing now, above all other things, for a solution of the 
hard problem of religion; and they will gladly take 
ours, if only it be satisfactory and true. We are 
no longer “a voice crying in the wilderness ;” there 
are minds longing to be convinced, hearts waiting to 
be melted, souls that would willingly be taught to 
soar. 

For, simultaneous with our escape from captivity, 
are a great perplexity and despondency of the reli- 
gious mind of England. Nay,Iam not sure that 
this perplexity and despondency are not in part the 
cause of our escape ; men are in so great a strait that 
they will- iisten even to prophecy that comes from 
our Nazareth, if only the prophet can make good his 
credentials. I need only narrate very briefly the 
causes to which the present unhappy state of things 
is due; on one side the assailing forces of physical 
science, flushed with large and rapid success, and 
eager for new worlds to conquer; and on the 
other the dull inaction of religious orthodoxy, un- 
unwilling to yield an inch of old vantage, and dog- 
gedly resolved to dare a conflict, in which it may 
lose anything, rather than acknowledge the necessity 
of compromise or modification. For notice, I pray 
you, that they could not have come to their present 
pass, no matter how aggressive physical science, or 
the philosophy which professes to be based upon 
it, but for the incredible ignorance and obstinacy of 
religious men, who will not recognise the difference 
between the outworks and the citadel of their posi- 
tion, and who apparently prefer to fight their bat- 
tles upon the least tenable ground, And yet not- 
withstanding the uDfaith and the/denials that are in 
the air ; notwithstanding the uprooting of old truths ; 
notwithstanding the attempted substitution of new 
systems of belief; notwithstanding even the preva- 
lence, in some quarters, of a purely Pagan view of 
life, in which the beautiful stands in place of the 
good, and pleasure, even the meanest, usurps the 
throne of duty,—notwithstanding all these things, 
it would not be true to say that this is a fruit- 
less or unbelieving age. It is an age, indeed, 
which in matters of faith is naked and not 
ashamed. Men speak out the secretest thoughts of 
their hearts; and if they have no belief make no 
pretence of believing. But I cannot call to mind 
any time, except here and there one of deep spiri- 
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tual excitement, at which a more genuine and wide- 
spread interest was taken in religion. It has in- 
yaded the columns of our newspapers ; our ordinary 
reviews and magazines are full of it. Religious books 
form the literary sensations of the day. Any elo- 
quent and thoughtful preacher is sure of an audience. 
The characteristic of unbelieving men is not that 
they might believe, but will not—so much, as that 
they would believe and cannot. If Christianity fail 
to make its claim good, they set up some other sys- 
tem in its place, dedicating a temple to the mysterious 
All of Things, or vowing themselves to the religion 
of humanity. Unbelief, once associated in popular 
esteem with a cold heart, and an easy conscience, is 
now sternly ethical, nobly self-sacrificing; and the 
men who have lost sight of God cling persistently to 
an impersonal law of right. On every hand the 
wail of theage is, “ If the foundations be destroyed, 
what shall the righteous do!” From eyery side comes 
the half-articulate ery, “‘ Who will show us any good?” 

A peculiarity of this commotion of opinion, which 
we must pause to notice, is that it is much more a 
revolt against theology than against religion. I pass 
by the genuinely careless, the nakedly sensual; every 
age produces them; and the only difference is that 
sometimes they are more, sometimes less outspoken, 
in correspondence with the tone of the society of which 
they form a part. But of the rest only one here 
and there can be found who is willisg to avow that 
religion is a weakness incident to the childhood of 
the race, from which its maturity is to shake itself 
free; while even he, perhaps, sees that life needs 
illumination from the imaginative side, and sets 
himself to invent fresh trusts and new hopes to take 
the place of the old. And many now are shaping j 
their existence by help of a kind of provisional reli- 
gion, which they regretfully admit has for them no 
satisfying intellectual basis, but which justifies itself 
to them, in the absence of such, by its adaptation 
to their deepest needs and best instincts; while 
others, less clear-sighted, or not seeing the necessity 
of ‘self-sifting, go on in the apparent acceptance of 
a theology which they uneasily feel would vanish 
from their mental grasp were they only to exa- 
mine it. While to others, again, striving towards 
a personal ideal, and devotion to the common weal 
become a kind of religion, wanting, indeed, its high- 
est hopes and most awful sanctions, but yet power- 
ful to redeem a life from coarseness and frivolity. 


/ So there is a tender, a yearning, almost a reverential 


lingering round the Pool of Bethesda, even among 
those who are not conscious of the faith which would 
enable them to bathe and be healed, and, at the 
same time, something like regretful envy of such as 
a less questioning intellect or more vivid spiritual 
instincts still urge towards the moving waters. I 
cannot conceive of a condition of mind which more 
than this would justify pity at once and hope. Pity 
that a noble conscientiousness should withhold men 
from consolations, of which they feel the worth, and 
own their utmost, need ; hope, if not in the success 
of this or that method of touching their case, yet, in 
the fatherly compassion of God, who must surely 
in the end be found by all who seek Him truly! 
Isuppose that every Church, by the very fact of its 
continued existence, announces its belief that it 
possesses the supreme secret of the hour, and can 
speak the word, which, if men would only listen, 
would unite them in the brotherhood of faith ever- 
more. And certainly there is hardly any, from the 
majestic and venerable community which proclaims 
its unchanged pretensions from the Vatican, to the 
newest, the smallest, the least instructed of our or- 
thodox sects, but would deride our claims to a spe- 
cial office and a peculiar work at this moment of 
crisis. We have spoken so long in vain that men 
think it must be so always; and if our peculiarities 
are looked upon with some tolerance as those of an 
educated and respectable minority, they are also re- 
garded as too finedrawn to reach the popular mind 
too cold to touch the general heart. But we have 
long learned to be careless of common opinion ; 
and certainly shall not begin to bow to its authority 
now. We forfeit our very right to existence as a 
Church, the moment we cease to be willing to an- 
nounce, with all possible force and fire, the message 
which we believe to have been placed upon our lips 
by God. Our separate life, with whatever of petti- 
ness and obscurity belongs to it, is, im one 
sense, no reproach to us; we have always kept 
our doors open; no walls of separation are of our 
building; we had rather be quiet citizens within the 
Zion that is our common home, than strangers en- 
camped without its gates. We are where God has 
set_us; we have inherited, not made, our position 
and its accompanying duties; the manner of our 
faithfulness is prescribed for us beyond the possi- 
bility of mistake, And I cannot help thinking 
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that our place, upon what men have been wont to 
call the outskirts of Christianity, at once imposes 
upon us a peculiar function, and surrounds the per- 
formance of that function with peculiar dangers. 
Hitherto our face has been prevailingly turned to our 
brethren,—our brethren though they would not own 
our brotherhood,—and we haye been witnesses to 
the possibility of a simple and a reasonable Chris- 
tianity. Our office has been to show that all the 
fruits of the Spirit, ‘‘love, juy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,” 
were possible in hearts and minds, emancipated 
from irrational belief, unenslayed by superstitious 
fear. We have tried to prove by our exantple—how 
imperfectly none know so well as ourselyes—that 
the living virtue of Christianity was in its simplest 
elements, and that in the love of God and our 
neighbour lay the secret of eternal life. Ido not 
say that we have accomplished this part of our work ; 
we have done much, but much remains to be done. 
Still the main significance of our position is altered. 
Our face is now away from the pale, to those who 
stand half-scornfully, half-defiantly without it. We 
have to vindieate the worth of Christianity as a real, 
and still, the best and fullest message from God. 
We have to preach the kingdom of heaven as eyen 
now the only panacea for the wrongs and woes of 
humanity. We have to uphold the claim of religion 
as at once the secret of rounded manliness, and the 
single solution of the riddle of human destiny. 
For this task we possess two specific qualifica- 
tions, upon which I wilt dwell for a moment. And 
the first is our freedom. We bear, indeed, a deno- 
* minational name, which I must honestly confess I 
wish we did not, and to which I am only in part re- 
conciled by the fact that names are not taken but 
given, and that it is almost impossible to evade their 
imposition. But with this one exception we are free 
from all the ecclesiastieal restrictions of the past, 
epen to all the moulding forces of the future. 
While nothing can be farther from our thought 
than eyer to abandon any truth or principle which 
seems to us to belong to the essence of religion, 
we are willing that renewed faith should issue, if 
need be, in new methods and-new institutions. 7b is 
hard to see how any Church can ever be bisader 
than ours is already; we throw wide our gates, and 
leave the responsibility of entrance to every Lrother 
as he comes; we seek to define neither God, nor 
Christianity, nor even religion; whoever is willing 
to worship and togvork with us, is ours in the fra- 
ternity of love and aspiration. And this freedom, if 
we are true to ourselves, and to the high functions 
which I have indicated, ought to issue in a practical 
versatility of method, such as no Church has ever 
before been able to employ. The Church of the 
Future ought, like Paul, to become all things to 
all men, that by every means it may gather some 
into its capacious bosom. Are there those who love 
to live beneath the shadow of solemn rite and 
ancient sacrament? For them let all old traditions of 
worship remain unbroken. Do others best find God 
in the simplicity of Presbyterian ordinances, or the 
rapt stillness of a silent veneration? Let due pro- 
vision be made for these also; God is served in 
many ways. I-~ould preach the Gospel at the street 
corners if I could get no hearing elsewhere; and 
just as readily would deliver my message, if need 
were, in the chosen seats of science, the venerable 
haunts of learning. True, simple, undefiled religion 
is consistent with every form, while it depends on 
none; and any method of persuasion is right and 
sacred which will bring a soul to God. 
And the second qualification of which I would 
speak, is the relation in which we, as compared with 
other Churches, stand to modern science. Observe, 
I say, science—not philosophy. For there are phi- 
losophical controversies only too rife just now, which 
involve the very existence of religion, and in which 
religious men, now and always, can take only one 
side. Byscience I mean that methodised knowledge 
of things—whether of the material universe or the 
history of man—which is accepted as certainly true 
by all who are able to understand the evidence, and 
have carefully and candidly examined it. And so 
considered it is becoming the master power of our age 
—penetrating men’s thoughts, unconsciously deter- 
mining their judgments and influencing their actions, 
eyen when not asking their conscious obedience— 
tending more and more to make its methods omnipo- 
tent in every department of thought. And against this 
overmastering force, which sweeps in upon society 
with the silent, irresistible ‘compulsion of a quiet 
_ tide—only that it is a tide that never ebbs—the 

Churches set themselves with idle purpose of oppo- 
sition. Yield to it they must, but they yield only 
slowly, grudgingly, murmuringly, as to superior 
force, rather than all persuasive reason. They hate 
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science; itis hardly too much to say that science 
hates them; and when the victory of new truth is 
won the conquerors are flushed with arrogance, the 
conquered are sore of heart, and the friendliness of 
religious intercourse is almost impossible. For our- 
selves, I think I may say, without self-conceit, that 
we have emerged from this phase of thought, if, 
indeed, we ever passed through it. We resent, we 
always must resent, an irreligious interpretation of 
the Kosmos—but such an interpretation is not 
knowledge but speculation, not science but philo- 
sophy. But apart from this, so long as we 
believe God to be the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
yerse, all knowledge of the material frame of 
things is welcome to us, as being, in fact, knowledge 
of His will. Did the earth spring suddenly into being 
six thousand years ago, or has it slowly cooled, 
through hundreds of centuries, from a ball of liquid 
fire toa habitable globe? Was man born strong, 
beautiful, wise, in the shade of a garden which hardly 
needed the cultivating touch of his hand to yield him 
all he could want; or has he slowly fought his way 
to a permanent place on the earth, against the forces 
of nature and the competition of the brutes? Doa" 
things owe their existence and their form to a crea 

tive fiat, perpetually needed, perpetually exerted; c 


is there in nature some slowly, subtly moulding fore g. 


adapting itself to all circumstances, meeting all ex 
gencies, always evolving the better from the good, an, 
rising from the imperfect to the perfect? Whicheve 
of these is true is God’s way, and God’s way is bes 

All this is so true as to be at the present momer 
the source of areal danger. We are all on the si 
of science. We are eager with her hopes and rejoi 
in her successes. We havea pride in the desolatio 
she has made, and will make among superstitious b 


liefs against which we, too, wage war. And as her in P* 
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sible, till the awe andthe mystery of existence fade 
away, and the earth, once radiant with the glory of 
the invisible God, lies disenchanted in the light of 
common day. But, on the other hand, to plant the 
seed of faith, in a dulldry spirit; to melt a selfish heart 
in the heat of love; to give dim eyes the power of dis- 
covering the God behind the veil, to waken deaf ears to 
the still small voice of conscience—in a word, to re- 
store the life of religion to a nature in which it has once 
been paralysed—ah, that is a veritable triumph of 
prophetic power, if, indeed, it be not rather one of 
the countless victories of God’s grace! But difficult 
as it is, it is the one lasting and fruitful thing that 
a religious teacher can do. Men may be made- 
wiser by denials, though a denial is never more 
than half a truth; but they become stronger, 
better, braver, purer, only by what they affirm, . 
Now, as always, “‘ I believe,” is the war cry in which 
religion conquers. . +4 
In the last place, need I declare that in all I 
have said hitherto I have had no ecclesiastical refer- 
ence, nor have cast a single backward look to the 
triumph of a sect? I do not even profess that the key 


of the ~asitinn ig in our hands. or that there is the 
THE SERVICE OF MUSIC. 


The following discourse was delivered by the Rev. 
A. SremntHat, of Manchester, on oceasion of the 


re-opening of the Unitarian Chapel and new organ 
at Nantwich, Cheshire, last week :— : 


Psalm cl_ 4, “ Praise Him with stringed instruments 


and organs.” 


Wherever we turn our inquiries into the customs 


of mankind, whether amongst the savage tribes or 
amongst the most civilised, we everywhere meet with 
some form of divine worship exalted or debased in 


oportion to the position which is maintained, by 


fluence on current forms of religion has been largel the people about whom we are inquiring. From the 


destructive, we also may be in danger of feeling to 
vividly the keen joy of demolition, and of forgettin 


worship of the, Fetish, up through all stages of sa- 
crificial ritualism tothe pure adoration of the uni- 


that the true work of religion is to build up th] %etsal Fathetsofomankind, the one confession of 


souls of men in love and faith. It is w 
be reconciled to science; but does that necessaril 
imply a breaking with religion? Believe me, ow 
treaty of amity with the scientific spirit is hardl 
even a part of our proper work, but only a prelim 
nary to it—aclearing of the ground on which we ar 
to build—a striking off of fetters, ere we start o 
our journey Zionwards. I would almost say, Le 
science do her destructive work alone; she needs n 
help of ours; in her clear daylight no superstitiou 
terrors of the night can live. Her reward is wit 


ell always t dependence upon. a higher being, and the one need 

of praise and prayer are found. 
individual exceptions, which are all the more striking 
asjthey call attention to the otherwise universal pre- 
] valence of the need of humanity to hold communion 
swith’ God,,; This longing desire to rise to im-nediate 
converse with the Invisible is one of the most fruit- 
ful sources of good to man, although it is not 
prompted by any thought of benefit accruing, but, 
like the expression of affection amongst mankind, 
is the. natural overflowing of unselfish emotion, 


No doubt there are 


her, her work before her. What we have to do is th the natural feeling of the heart that seeks for 


work which prophets of every age have done for th 
cold and faithless time in which their lot was cast 
to reawaken the religious consciousness of men; tc 
fill their spirits with a great and awful sense o; 
God; to convince them that the soul has wings o: 
inspiration to beat the upper air, and the heart ar 
energy of love to deny itself and be content ; to try 
to mould society on the ideal of the kingdom o 
God; to lighten the darkness of despondency and los 
with a gleam of immortal hope. This is what Chris 
did; these convictions, these aspirations, thes 
duties, these hopes are Christianity, and not Chris 
tianity only, but, the essence of all true religion 
Shall it now be said of us, O friends and fellow 
workers, that at a time when men’s hearts faile 
them, and they lifted up their hands to God onl 
doubtfully, and fancied that Heaven was brazen t 
their prayers, we were the repairers of the breach, 
the restorer of paths to dwell in? 

And the positive method is after all the best, event 
for destructive purposes. Do you smile at what 
seems to you a senseless paradox? Nay, but put 
new wine into the old bottles, and quietly wait the 
result. Do you recollect how seven devils, worse 
than the first, entered into the heart that was empty, 
swept, and garnished? The only security against 
their invasion was that good spirits should have 
made that heart their home. I confess that I have 
a contempt for the destructive method, even greater 
than my dislike of it. It is so fatally easy. What 
years of toil, what miracles of imaginative resource, 
what patient inventiveness, what activities of self- 
denial, what noble aspirations after the perfectly and 
eternally beautiful, reared in the ages of faith, the 
stately Church, which rises in sweet and solemn 
grandeur over the roofs of this city, and draws to 
itself all our hearts, as by the magic of an immortal 
spell? Yet give me but a crowbar and a few pounds 
of gunpowder, and in a week I will make it a form- 
less heap of ruins. So I know no easier thing than 
to sap the foundations of faith with carping criticism 
and fluent sarcasm; to show the unreasonableness 


of venerable beliefs, the absurdity of ancient rites ; 


‘to find insuperable difficulties in the mysterious, 


irreconcilable contradictions, in the incomprehen- 


its Heavenly Father. 
of every sage mankind has gathered everything 
most beautiful that they had to bestow, and there 
can be little doubt that the arts owe their birth 
to the wish to make the service of God more beauti- 
ful than the ordinary occupations of daily life, Eyen 
sacrifice, awful and bloody though it has been, culmi- 
nating in horror when human victims were offered as 
welcome gifts to the deities—eyen sacrifice has its 
unselfish meaning, and its beautiful side. It was not 
onlya means of appeasing the offended God, but was 
also a free gift of something dear to the worshipper 
to him to whom his deepest love was due, Art cer- 
tainly was the child of religious aspiration. Wehad 
no ruins left, as far as he knew, of the abodes of 


grandeur 


Around the religious rites 


Egyptian Kings; but the temples where they wor- 


shipped stand in their solemn silence still, amongst 
desert sands, declaring the reverence which men felt 


for the power and wisdom on which they recognised 

their dependence, ‘There is a majesty and an awful 

in the colossal remains of Egyptian 

temples which still inspires the heart with reverence. 

And in the Far East the same influence is exerted 

by the recently discovered ruins of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian temples, which, as they impress us still with 
a sense of almost superhuman dignity in the calm 

impassivenesg which, characterises the features of 
the images of ,the.gods, reveal too the solemn feel- 

ing under which.the sculptors must have wrought. 
We read the character of Eastern faith in these relics 
of a far gone age, and can, perhaps, explain to our- 
selves some of the influences under which the 
Oriental nations formed to themselves the cold Pan- 
theistic creeds which still obtain among them, and 
the circumstances which rendered them so receptive 
of the deadening belief in the fatalistic doctrine of 
Islam, Eastern art and Eastern creeds correspond 
to one another; indeed, the former is the natural 
and inevitable consequence of the latter, And 
among the Greeks, too, whose poetic genius peopled 
with beautiful forms the abodes of the immortals, we 
see the influence of religion in creating a world of 
beauty upon earth. Instead of the cold, stately aw- 
fulness of Eastern Egyptian deities, we have the full 
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ly majesty of Olympian Zeus, the beauty of, had rest. “And they ministered before the dwelling-, have not succeeded in the attempt it has been mak- 
lo, and Aphrodite, the grace of Pallas and of| place of the tabernacle of the congregation with sing- | ing during the last few years to bring the uniform. 
o. To the more cheerful religion of the Helle. | ing, until Solomon had built the House of the Lord ity it boasts of to destroy this last relic of independ- 
race we owe those impersonations of beauty in Jerusalem, and they waited on their office accord-| ence, which, strange to say, has hitherto resisted all 
sh still inspire the soul with wonder and admira-|ing to their order” (1 Chron, vi. 31). When the] attempts. But Gregory the Great, at the end of the 
_ But not only did the cold impassive marble| Temple of Solomon had been built in all its grandeur | sixth century, devoted much attention to adding mag- 
yme the material to be moulded by the genius of | these singers had their part in the inaugural services | nificence and pomp to the ritual, and music, its ani- 
kind inspired by the religious sentiment ; the | described so graphically in the fifth chapter of the| mating soul, came under his especial care ‘ He in- 
43 words flowed forth in rhythmic beauty, while | 2nd Book of Chronicles, where fuller particulars are| troduced a new mode of chanting, richer and fuller 
sing the excellence of the divinities, and the | given than in the parallel passage in the 1st Book of | than that previously in use though in no way de- 
iest poems which we possess are ‘all full of the | Kings, “ And it came to pass when the priests were | parting from the solemnity ehisl ought to character- 
ious faith of their authors, The records which | come out of the holy place (for all the priests that] ise Church music. He formed schools of singers, in 
possess describing the rites of ancient forms of | could be found were sanctified, and there was no re-| which he himself taught. From Rome the science 
1 tell us, too, of the hymns which were addressed | gard to courses that day, also the Levites, who were| was propagated throughout the West; it was em- 
he deities.. Thus music, too, perhaps. the highest | the singers, all of them, of Asaph, of Heman, of Je-| ployed even to soothe and awe the Saxou heatheng 
ll. the arts, has evermore been, in her loftiest'| duthem, with their sons and their brethren, stood at| in. Britain;.;for Augustine, the missionary to this 
yds, consecrated to the worship of God. Whether the east end of the altar, arrayed in fine linen, having | island, was accompanied by a school of choristers 
ried to immortal verse or unlimited by words, | cymbals and lutesand harps, and with them a hundred | educated in their art in Rome, As by the introduc- 
‘thus expressing more than they can ever utter, | and twenty priests sounding with trumpets) it came} tion of more difficult modes of singing, and as the 
bas been the means by which the most ardent |to pass when the trumpeters and singers together | ritual became gradually more and more ornate, con- 
ise has been offered, and the deepest yearnings of | made one sound to be heard in praising and thanking | gregational singing came more and more into diauses 
soul have winged their flight to heaven. No one} Jehovah, and when they lifted. up their voice with | Before the time of Gregory, a certain number of men 
-ever doubt, the power which sacred song and de- | the trumpets and cymbals and instruments of music,| were appointed as Psalmist or singers, and 
t music exercise, nor can we resist her influence and when they praised Jehovah, saying, For He is|were recognised as one of the lower ordérs 
sindling and sustaining the flame of religious love, good; for His mercy endureth for ever, that the|of the clergy by the Council of Lacodice. 
isecrated to religious service at the first, she has | House was filled with a cloud, even the House of| They were to act as a choir does now, to lead 
r been the source of truest emotion, and we can | Jehovah, and the priests could not stand to minister| the uncultivated voices of the people; but their 


jerstand how, from the very earliest days, her | by reason of the cloud, for the glory of Jehovah had 
ver has been employed in adding to the solemni- 
; of worship in almost every varying phase of re- 
ous aspiration. Tradition takes the invention of 
sic back into the most ancient days. The Grecian 
» makes Hermes at, once the inventor of divine 
rship, and the first framer of musical instruments. 
brew tradition takes us back beyond the days of 
| flood, and makes Jubal the son of Lamech the 
her of all such as handle the barp and organ. 
th true poetic insight Dryden says :— : 
When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 

Hia listening brethren stood around ; 
And wondering on their faces fell 

To worship that celestial sound’: °°" - é 
Less than a God they thought’ théré could not dwell 
‘ Within the hollow of that shell mvilar  ' “ 

Which spoke so sweetly and:soiwells 


very ancient record which we bave’ of the old sa- 
fices of the heathen nations shows that the cere- 
pnies were accompanied by music, Every bas- 
lief treasured now as throwing light upon the an- 
uities of Greece and Rome, in which religious pro- 
sions are depicted, gives us the ‘player on the, 
ite and the lyre, The more ancient pictures on 
@ Egyptian tombs furnish ’the same evidence of 
usic forming an integral part of the religious ob- 
tvances of that nation. It is difficult to say what. 
is the usage among the Assyrians. As we do not. 
iow whether the magnificent remains discovered by 
'r. Layard are temples or palaces, and are not sure 
hether divine honours were paid to the kings by the 
ssyrians, although we have reason to believe they 
ere, we cannot speak with certainty whether some 
‘the sculptured scenes in which musicians are taking 
irt were religious services or not. But among the 
sws there can be no doubt as to the practice of using 
‘usie to inerease the solemnity of divine worship. 
Te read that when the Egyptians were overwhelmed 
| the Red Sea, Moses and the children of Israel 
ing unto the Lord a Psalm of Praise, and Miriam 
ie prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel 
i her hand, and all the women went out after her 
ith timbrels and with dances, and Miriam led an 
answering sopg to the one which Moses had sung, 
iving praise also to God for the deliverance He had 
rought for the people. In the days before David, 
aere seems to have been no settled worship in 
sraal, There were high places in various parts of 
ae land in which, if we are to give credence to some 
f the latest investigations of scientific men, very 
ifferent worship was offered than what could please 
he one true God. But howevér much the occasion 
aay offend our modern ideas of what is acceptable to 
tod, woe find that when by treachery Sisera was slain, 
} was by song that praise was offéred unto the Deity 
those guardian hand was traced in the avenging 
‘low. And when Saul was to“go''to the hill of God, 
ry the direction of the PiotihedSainael, we. learn 
La in the services of the high"place, even of Bethel, 
nysic was a part, for the conipany of prophets had 
vith them a psaltery, a tabret, and a pipe. In 
David’s time these services séem to liave gradually as- 
jumed a more regulated form; we hear at first that 
David and the whole house of Israel played before the 
jord on all manner of instruments, made of fir wood, 
iven on harps, on psalteries, and on timbrels, and 


an cornets and on cymbals. In the First Book of 


Chronicles we find among the genealogical tables the 


names of those whom David set over the service of 
song in the House of the Lord after that’ the ark 


filled the House of God.” 
over, and the chosen people had fallen away from 
their pure faith, and were carried away into captivity, 
their sufferings led them back to the true God; but 
in their sorrowful exile they could not join in the 
melodies that once had sounded bright and glorious 
through the courts of the Temple, and by the rivers 
of Babylon there they sat down, yea they wept when 
they remembered Zion. They hung their harps upon 
the willows in the midst thereof, but the songs of 
Zion they could not sing. 
joicing dawned, and the captives had returned again, 
and the builders had laid the foundation of the new 
and second Temple of the Lord, the self-same song 
that had been heard when Solomon dedicated the 
Temple rose again on high, The music of the Temple 
must have been of varied character, and no small 
amount of labour has been bestowed upon inquiries 
into its character and mode of execution. 
the Psalms clearly show that they were written with 
the intention that they should be sung by two or 
more choirs, who should in turn take up the strain 
replying one to another, How. beautiful would,it not 
be to hear the 107th Psalm thus sung, each choir 
taking up one part of the strain and magnifying the 
wonderful works of the Lord to the children of men, 
and rising with the growing sublimity of each succes- 
sive portion of the song, uniting at its close in ‘the 
declaration of the wisdom of those who understand 
the loving kindness of the Lord. 
in the old Hebrew poetry as we read it now even 
without the help of the music, which has never failed 
to win the hearts of men. 
days of Christianity. they were sung by the first fol- 
lowers of the Lord. We even read that at the Last 
‘Supper Jesus himself sang a hymn with his friends 
before he went out that last time with them to the 
Mount of Olives. 

practice prevailed. 
while in the East to the Emperor Trajan he specially 
describes the services of the Christiana as embracing 
hymns to Christ or referring to Christ ; and many of 
the early fathers tell us of circumstances which prove 
how this practice was enjoyed by the faithful. Ter- 
tullian describes the Agape or love feasts, and tells 
how at the end each person present in turn sang @ 
song, either original or taken from the Scriptures. 
Theodoret, in the fifth century, tells ue that of the 
other Scriptures the generality of men knew next to 
nothing. But, he says,the Psalms you will again 
and again find repeated in private houses, in market 
places, in streets, by those who have learned them 
by heart, and who soothe themselves by their divine 
melody. And Ambrose, who writes a little earlier, 


When years had rolled 


But when the day of re- 


Some of 


There is a power 


We hear that in the early 


And in the early Church the same 
In a letter which Pliny wrote 


allows us to see somewhat of the usages of his day, 


which show us that in those early days, “ already all 


things were not done in church in the manner which 
the devout would wish to see; for he tells us that 
there is such a noise of talking in the church that 
you cannot hear what is said; but when the Paalter 
is read all are silent.” The public services of the 
Church naturally grew in splendour when Christian- 
ity became the ruling form of. faith in the Roman 
empire, and music also was made to take its part in 
the service of the sanctuary. At first the whole 
congregation shared in this part of the service, join- 
ing in the joyful song of praise, or the sadder strains 
of the Litany. Ambrose had introduced his 


simple chant in the cathedral of Milan, where still 


it may be heard if the aggressiveness of Rome 


functions gradually widened, and in order to ‘pre- 
vent the harmony from being spoiled in some places 
the congregation was forbidden to sing. No doubt 
theological reasons gradually crept in, which acted in 
the same direction of silencing the people, without 
any musical consideration being involved; and the 
people eventually became listeners and spectators, 
instead of worshippers in the sanctuaries. To add to 
the dignity of worship, many new features were in- 
troduced into the ritual, and in the middle of the 
eighth century Pope Vitalian first introduced 
organ into the church, to add by its full sound to 
the harmony of divine praise. 
strengthening of the choir no one can ever estimate, 
The exact origin of organs is unknown; Church tra- 
dition ascribes it to St. Cecilia, no doubt erroneously, 
but there can be no hesitation 
with the universal opinion that the full power of 
sacred song could never have been known if hu- 
man skill had not invented this most glorious of all 
instruments, 


an 


Tbe value of this 


in our agreement 


For oh! what art can teach 
Whut human voice can reach 
_.. The sacred organ’s praise ? 
Notes inspiring heavenly love 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To aid the choirs above. 


Thus gradually grew the perfection of the ritual of 
Rome till its wondrous power drove into complete 
neglect the weightier matters of religious life, and 
more care was bestowed on the due observance and 
the right performance of the public services than on 
the fulfilment of the commandments of God, and the 
claim of human brotherhood, The natural reaction 
came upon the world, and dry bones of dead religion 
were re-awakened by the fresh spirit of renewed 
faith, as the Reformers came to rouse again the 
Church to 4 true sense of its duty. 
liturgy being, as it was in Rome, the most important 
part of the public service, embracing as it did the 
daily bloodless sacrifice, the sermon became once 
again the most interesting concern for the congrega- 
tion, and all the intelligence and fervour of the ser. 
vant, of God was devoted to what for centuries had 
been neglected by Romanism. No doubt this change 
bas bad a depressing influence upon the character of 
public worship, especially in those changes which 
vame more directly under the influence of the great 
Swiss Reformers. 
ganism to anything which savoured in the slightest 
degree of Rome, drove the organ from the Church, 
and instead of the harmony of musical instruments 
and a trained choir of chosen voices, returned to the 


Instead of the 


Calvin, in his consistent anta- 


primitive simplicity of congregational psalmody, in 
which the graces of musical science were replaced by 
the earnest spirit of devout souls, expressed at times 
no doubt in discords painful to a musician's ear, how- 
ever grateful to the heart of the sympathising wor- 
shipper. Luther, less consistent in his Protestant 
antagonism to the older Church, retained the organ, 
nay, did more, employed it in his own cause, and 
made it give a power to his own grand hymns which 
have endeared his Church to the people of Germany 
even more, I believe, than the controversial success 
which attended his attacks on Papist errors. But 
even in the Lutheran Church the sermon is regarded 
as the most important feature of public worship. 
The prayers are by it pushed almost into the back- 
ground, and it is unfortunately too often seen that the 
congregation does not assemble in a German Church 
until the preacher is about to give out his text, and 


590 


the grand hymns which ought to inspire the heart 
with the noblest aspirations and the purest devo- 
tion are sung bya paid choir, and a few scattered 
worshippers, who do not only come for the pleasure 
of listening to an intellectual address, In England 
the Reformed Church, which kept as much of Rome 
ag it could do without remaining Romish, has gra. 
Joining 
liturgical services which formerly were separate into 
one, it tires the worshipper with what would otherwise 
only have an ennobling influence upon his spirit, 


dually fallen into a curious compromise. 


and then adopting from the reformers the recogni- 
tion of the importance of preaching adds to an over 
long service, at least among a large school of Angli- 
‘can clergy, an over long sermon as well, And we, 
my Christian friends, in our small section of the 
Christian Church, can hardly claim to offer to the 
world a model of what religious worship might be- 
come. Too much, it often seems to me, is left to 
the minister. t 
that which ought to be the chiefest feature of Divine 
service. The devotional element is not considered 
so important as the instructive, and prayer and praise 
are regarded almost as introductory to the ser- 
mon, instead of the sermon becoming, as it ought 
to be according to my ideal of what public worship 
should be, the application to life and action of the 
feelings roused in the worshippers’ hearts by the 
sanctifying influences of devotion and of song. We 
cannot give too much care to remedying this evil. I 
rejoice that in the instrument whose tones we have 
listened to to-day with so much pleasure we shall in 
this place have the means of increasing the beauty of 
our psalmody, But I hope it will not be by throwing 
more upon the choir, but by helping the congrega- 
tion more universally to join in the singing. I hope 
that those of you who are gifted with a knowledge of 
music will, as to-day, combine to make this part of 
our services beautiful as well as heartfelt. There is 
a living power in music to inspire with holy thoughts 
the mind that is exposed to its influence. Good 
music drives away evil thoughts: when there was an 
evil spirit from the Lord which troubled Saul, it 
came to pass that David took a harp and played with 
his hand, so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and 
the eyil spirit departed from him. And we read 
again that when the King of Israel and the King of 
Edom, and Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, wished 
Elisha, the man of God, to prophesy unto them, he 
first called for a minstrel to play before him, and 
behold when the minstrel played the hand of the 
Lord came upon him, and he spake of the purposes 
of the Almighty. May God grant that we may ex- 
perience blessings such as these; that as the eyil 
spirit fled before the strains of David’s harp our 
souls may be purified from the sinful thoughts which 
too often assail them. This day our new organ for 
the first time has led our songs of praise. May 
God grant that we may put to its full use the pre- 
cious privilege of consecrating the highest art, that 
of music, to His seryice, and may our services be- 
come more fruitful in good to our own souls, as we 
haye now better means at our disposal of making 
part of them what we have wished them to become ! 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Several of the sections of the British Association 
did mot meet on Saturday, in order that members 
might visit places of interest in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol. There was an interesting discussion in 
the Anthropological Section on the ethnology of 
India. In the evening Dr. Carpenter delivered a 
lecture to the Bristol working-mén in the Colston- 
hall, on “ A Piece of Limestone.” 

On Monday all the sections were at work. In the 
Physical Science Section Mr. G. J. Symons read an 
interesting paper upon the Extraordinary Rainfall in 
Monmouthshire and the Severn Valley on July 14, 
and was followed by Professor Hennessy on the Pos- 
sible Influence on the climate of the Flooding of the 
Sahara, which would, he thought, make an appre- 
ciable climatic difference. Dr. Carpenter, in’ the 
Geological Section, reported the results of the 
“Challenger” and “ Tuscarora’? deep-sea sound- 
ings. In the Economic Science Section Mrs, Grey 
read a paper, in which she complained of the Na- 
tional Standard of Education. This was followed by 
papers by Miss Carpenter on Industrial Schools, and 
by Miss Priestman on the Industrial Position of Wo- 
men as affected by their Exclusion from the Suffrage. 

Miss Carpenter pleaded for the children who, to 
use her own words, “remain untouched, who are 
still wild and neglected in the streets, and are re- 
cruiting the ranks of crime and pauperism.” These, 
she pointed out, the agents of the School Boards, 
though the Education Act has been in operation for 
five years, have failed to reach; they cannot possibly 


We speak more of the sermon than of 


"a 


SHE PNQUIBER.  . Sept.4, 18 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have often announced that we cannot make 1 
reports of Sunday-school Festivities, nor for Cor 
tioual Anniversaries unless they possess special f 
of public interest. 


‘be admitted into the elementary schools owing to} 
their ragged condition and wild demeanour, and as 
they require civilisation and moral training as well 
as school learning they should be taught industrial 
work, Therefore, Miss Carpenter concludes, it will 
be necessary to have a short Act of Parliament sup-| 
plementing the present Education Act, giving to 
school boards the power to establish day industrial 
schools to carry education to the lowest stratum of 
society. Mr. S. Morley, M.P., gave some interesting 
statements as to what the London School Board is 
doing in the matter spoken of. The Board, he said, 
is fast approaching the class whom Miss Carpenter reeds 
would assist. /PEYTON—LONG—On the 31st ult., at Brool 
On Tuesday the chief interest centred in the Geo- | Chapel, Knutsford, by the Rey. J. B. Lloyd, 1 
graphical Section, where Mr. Clements R. Markham | Peyton, of Southfield, Edgbaston, near Birmi 
gave a report of the progress of the Arctic Expedition, “3 erie father se of Henry Long, | 
and of the proceedings of her Majesty’s ship “ Va-} Qo an ae DY! ane 
lorous,” Sir H. Pepin BSC a letter from re HOLLINS—On the 27th ult., at 53, Ockendoa-re 
mogerg M aria, ep) WLC Sciae 2 ees 8 : : lington, London, Mabel, last surviving daug 
the Arctic Expedition had experienced nothing but Alfred and Elizabeth Hollins, aged 17. 
strong head winds. They were thirty-eight days from | TURNER—On the 30th ult., at St. Leonards- 
Porismouth to Disco, about the longest passage on Andrew Frederick, son of Frederick William ‘ 
record. Everything now promised favourably, and of 33, Grosvenor-road, Highbury New Park, I 
with reasonable luck he was confident of success. If 


aged eight weeks and two days. 
they succeeded in getting their ships to eighty-four 
degrees, they would be at the North Pole in ten 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS I 
Se. ‘ ~~ AND ANNOUNCED WITHIN THE WEEE 
months, In the evening a successful sozree was held 
at Colston-hall. 


Balmes’s (J.) Letters to a Sceptic on Religious Mati 
On Wednesday three — the Chemical, Geolo- 


Bancroft’s (H. H.) Native Races of the Pacific St 
North America, Vol. 3, 25/ 

logical, and Mechanical—Sections had only each a ee ts Parone ane Bhi 

few papers to go through. The General Committee Brown, 3/ ; ‘3 ait 

held their last meeting at one o'clock, and made| Mackay's (W. P.) Grace and Truth, 3/6 

grants amounting to £1,489, 4s. 9d. in aid of scien- | Morell’s @. R.) Buclid Simplified, 2/6 ‘ 

tific inquiry. The concluding general meeting was | Seccombe’s (J. T.) Science, Theism, and Revelation, 

held in the afternoon, when the usual votes of thanks 

were passed, and the meeting was adjourned to 

Glasgow next year. 


[Epwarp T. Wuirrisup, Bookseller and Publishe 
Strand, London, supplies any of the above Work 
The General Committee decided that Plymouth 
should be the place of meeting for 1877, © | 


free, If any Book ordered from the List is no 


ready, it will be forwarded as soon as it appears, ] 
On Thursday a large party of the members of the 

British Association visited Bath at the invitation of 

the Corporation, who provided Vehicles to convey 
them to the various points of interest in the city, and 
in the afternoon entertained them at a civic banquet. 
Mr. Murch presided, and welcomed the company to’ 
Bath. The toast of “The British Association ” 
having been pledged, Sir George Campbell submitted 
a local toast, to which Sir Charles Style responded, 
—In acknowledging the toast of his health, Mr.} 
Chittaning, an Indian gentleman, éxpressed warm 
admiration of British rule in India, and assured the 
company that the people of that country anticipated 
with great pleasure the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
and were resolved to make it as pleasant as possible, 
—Miss Becker acknowledged the toast “ The Ladies,” 
and the visitors subsequently proceeded to the re- 
sidence of the Misses Ashworth (nieces of Mr. John 
Bright), where a garden party was given. A second 
exciirsion visited Bowood and Avebury, where the 
Druidical remains at Avebury and Selbury-hill, con- 
sidered to be the largest tumuli in Britain, were in- 
spected. The Mayor of Bristol took charge of the 
excursion, and provided dinner at the Lansdowne 
Arms, at Calne. Among the other excursions was a 
visit to Cheddar by road, with a drive of eight miles 
by road through Chew Magna and Chew Stoke to 
Compton Martin, Other excursions visited Chepstow 
and Tintern, Portishead, Cadbury Camp, Clevedon, 
Salisbury, and Stonehenge. , 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account forthe Weekending Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1875, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
eve 243,332,520 | Goversiment Debt,,.£11 015,106 
Other Securities .... 3,984,900 
GoldCoin& Bullion 28,332,520 
SilverBulhon . =— 


s BIRTH. 2. 
WEIR—On the 29th ult., at St. Mungho’s, Malve: 
wife of Archibald Weir, M.D., of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
PAUL—GIBBS—On the 25th ult., J. Dalton Paul 
R.N., to Fanny May, eldest daughter of Capt. 
Gibbs, of Springfield Lodge, Upper Clapto 


Hontoway’s Pints anp OrnrmEnt.—In cases of C 
English Cholera, and other severe maladies, which 
so suddenly and intensely during the fruit season, ] 
and decisive intervention is absolutely necessary, n¢ 
for the immediate relief of the patient, but also 
vent its passing into the more dangerous condi 
collapse, and perhaps death. Hot flannels should s 
be applied to the surface of the abdomen, and th 
Ointment most persistently rubbed into the skin, s 
cause it to penetrate the open pores ; thus the spas 
cramps will be relieved, and the circulation of the 
maintained. Equally attacks’ of fever are often cut 
by the early use of these valuable remedies. y 


><PARTRIDGE and COOP 
' MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, ~ 
192, FLEET-STREET (corner of Chancery 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON OR 
pie EXCEEDING 20s; a 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., and 5s, pe 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 
per 1,000. 
STRAW PAPER, Improved quality, 2s. 9d. per r 
FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s, 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s, 6d. per 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 
Super thick quality.’ ; 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign ( 
pondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s. ( 
ream, or 8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest D 
graved from 5s. Monograms, from 5s, Busitiess ¢ 
dress Dies, from 3s. - nbaney 

“ SERMON PAPER Plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled 
4s. 6d: An immense variety in all sizes and qualit 
ways instock. Samples sent free by post. 

' SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream pay 
pages, 28. per dozen. Universal Systém ditto, wi 
graved Head’ ‘lines, Is. 4d. and 2s. 9d. per dozen. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, De 

Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 

Portrait Albums, &c., post free. ; 


Notes issued 


£43,332, 520 


243,332,520 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors Capital£14,553,000 Government Seeuri- 


PAINLESS DENTIST 


G. H. JONES 


Rest we ay = nes 8,680,640 | ties mie k ess 91,139 2 

Public Deposits (in- “| OtherSecurities ma Be 782 _. DOCTOR OF DENTAL SURGERY 
‘cluding Exchequer, otes «ve a. 13:043.430| (by diploma), maker of every description of Ar 
Commissioner of Gold and SilverCoin 695,788 | Teeth and Palates, adapts in each particular case the 
National Debt,Sav- most suitable for the mouth,’ and is enabled, bein 


ingsBanks, andDi- 

vidend Accounts) 4,093,998 
Other Deposits —.., 25,010,195 
Seven Day & other Bille 362,2 6 
£47,700,129 


Actual Muker, to supply the very best Teeth at» 
generally paid for the most inferior. Sets from © 
Ten Guineas.—At home daily, and every informatior 
at 57, Great Russell-street, opposite the British Mus 
Factory, Gilbert-street, Bloomsbury. © 
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"247,709,199 


The following Statementshows the hanges,as comparedwith 
the previous Return:-- Pye yout 
Rest 


Oct. 18, 18 
My Dear Doctor,—I request you to accept my gr 


Public Deposits se eee 255,017 oe 4248 thanks for your great professional assistance, whic! 
Other Deposits ae Dec... 2 a 928,342 ables me to masticate my food, and to add, whereve! 
Post Bills eee |. eo) MOD Sse i 9, T shall show your professional skill, as I think the I 
Circulationactive  .,  {nc., 360,830 a. _— ought to know where such great imiprovements in 
Government Securities Inc, =~ us pei tistry and mechanical skill ‘can be obtaitied/—TI am; 
Other Securities so) AC, ee 600,106 : SG H ; cai 
Coin and Bullion Dec, 299,607 ,, = doctor, yours truly, 5. G. Hutonts , 

or wt pine iin : By Appointment Surgeon Dentist te the Que 

946,344 946,344 G, H. Jones, Esq., D:D.8; ~ t 
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PRESBYTERIANS AND UNITARIANS. 
The following letter appeared in the Liverpool Mercur 


of last week :— 


day, August 8, and I find reported an interesting speect 
by the Rev. Dr. A. M‘Leod, on the occasion of laying 
the foundation-stone of a new Presbyterian Church it 
Birkenhead. He vindicates the claim of his own deno 
mination to that historical name, and says that Uni 
tarians cling to it for the sake of endowments. A 
minister of the Unitarian congregation in the tow: 
where Dr. M‘Leod has just settled, you will perhap 
permit me to say half-a-dozen words in reply. Ther 
are many Unitarian churches—my own among then 
and indeed the majority—who do not call themselve. 
Presbyterians at all. The congregations, at once Pres 
byterian in name and Unitarian in doctrine, are so fo 
| the following reasons:—The old English Presbyterian: 
who were, as is well known, the most powerful party i 
the first years of the great civil war, were also orthodo: 
enough, and few Calvinists would be found to go now 
a-days as far as many of them went then. That th 
Presbyterians were also Freethinkers, at least to the ex 


tent of refusing to insert a creed in their church trust of 
deeds, or to require the children to tread in the theolo-| its use. 


gical footsteps of the fathers. Whether this loyalty 


“ Gentlemen,—Here, in an hotel on the Rhine, I take 
up a copy of the Liverpool Mercury, published on Tues- 


The Christian World (Evangelical) advocates. 
- Open Trusts ” in the following out-spoken way, 
in an article referring to the Model ‘Trust Deed to 
be presented to the Congregational Union at its 
present session :— 


Tt seéms to us, then, a pity that there should be a 
word in the Trust Deed to prevent a Church from being 
simply a Christian Church, professing the Catholic 
creed of Christendom, endeavouring after a holy indi- 
‘vidual and consociated life, and doing simply Christian 
work, Why anything about Psdo-baptism, when the | 
time is fast coming that Baptism will be an open ques-' 
tion in all Churches? Why insist on Independenc | 
when the testimony of so-called Independents may be 
virtually accepted by other Christian Churches, and | 
their mission, like that of the Society of I’riends, 
be fulfilled? Why anything about Dissent? for 
‘there are some who say that public opinion is being 
so widely prepared for the great change that, one fine 
morning, there may be no Establishment to dissent 
from, though the Church at present in connection with ' 
the State shall spring to greater power and glory. Who 
shall say that these are wrong? Who would have said 
five years ago that 4,000,000 slaves in America would 
to-day be free? Let the property of churches be so 
vested that the living Church, and not the dead people 
of a former generation, shall have perfect control over 
To make the tenure of Church property de- 
pendent for ever on adherence to particular forms of | 


‘ 
‘ ' 
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to freedom would have held out if they could have fore-| doctrinal belief, particular ecclesiastical customs, and 
seen the consequences developed during the last twc| the like, is for one generation to assert an pio | over 
hundred years, I do not know; but certainly their) the actions of subsequent times, which no gm nee 
ecclesiastical history shows no leanings the other way.| ciples of political philosophy can justify. | 4 2 8c . fa 
At the celebrated Conference in Salter’s Hall, about|in this Trust Deed, containing the doctrinal articles v 
1750 (1 quote from memory, and cannot be quite sure) belief, is a very questionable part of the document. 


of the date), although a majority of the members wer 
then known to be Trinitarians, they would not even ac 
cept the Trinity as a necessary statement of Christia 
doctrine, as the basis of a church, or as a condition ¢ 
membership. Freedom, absolute freedom, has been tl 
characteristic of the denomination, then, from the begi- 
ning. As time passed on this freedom has borne fru 
in the phenomena now known as Unitarianism. And 
grant that at first sight the offspring is peculiarly unlik 
the parent. Every Unitarian would say we have 
Presbyterian government, no Trinity, no devil, and 1 
eternal hell, and many more would add—we have al- 
no sacred books and no miracles. Why, then, ec; 
ourselves Presbyterian? Because we keep that freedo 
| which was the very spirit of their life. Presbyterian . 
our historical name—a link by which we hold on [to t] 
past ; and though it no longer means in our mouths wh: 
it meant in the mouths of those who first used it, yet i 
describes, as well as’ Whig and Tory describe‘ the [gre 
political parties, or Briton describes the modern En; 
lishman, who is the result of the crossing of mar 
breeds, and the ancient British, perhaps the least i¢ 
portant of them all. Now, our reason for keeping t 
name, where it is kept, may be good or bad—that 
another matter. I only wanted to show that it is n 
what Dr. M‘Leod supposes. I never heard of — 
Unitarian congregation calling itself Presbyterian fr 
the sake of money, and I do not believe there is such 
‘one in existence. Those who built the few chap 
that have endowments attached were disciples of a f 
theology, and in their case it shaped itself into orthodo: 
Their successors are also disciples of a free theolc 
with the important difference that in the latter case 
has shaped itself into heterodoxy. Dr. M‘Leod thi 
that the Scotch emigrants are the fitting spiritual rep’ 
sentatives of the old English Presbyterians ; but w 
this I cannot at all agree. The two parties could nev 
heartily agree ages ago, for there was always a tender 
to latitudinarianism south of the Tweed which fon 
|no favour north of it. The English Presbyterians w 
felt that the Prayer-book interfered too much with 
inalienable prerogative of religious liberty could 
be expected to pledge themselves for ever to the m 
steady, free theology of their northern neighbou 
However, the matter is of little importance so far 
it is a difference of opinion about the right to a nan 
Dr. M‘Leod claims it for the Scotch, on the ground of 
similarity of government. 
the ground of historical descent, and the essential one- 
ness of a theological spring which then, as now, would 


not be bound by creeds or limit the progress of hu- 
manity by the discoveries of a generation. However, | 


what's in a name? ‘The rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.’ And so long as we are in earnest about 
the life of Christianity, the name of Presbyterian may 
be common property. In a strict sense, neither English 


Unitarians nor Scotch Presbyterians are the legitimate | 


‘representatives of the 
Richard Baxter. The Scotch have a similar church go-. 
vernment and a similar orthodox theology, with som 
modifications, and nothing more, not even the same na 
tionality, and certainly not the same unfettered freedom. 
The old Unitarian families of to-day are the lineal de 
scendants cf the two thousand expelled ministers, and 
their ancestors aforetime fought in the armies of Fairfax 
and Cromwell. The chapels in which some old congre- 
gations worship were built soon after 1688, by mer 
whose names have still many influential representative 
among us, and have become the theological homes o! 
Unitarianism, because the founders were satisfied to dedi- 
cate them simply to the public worship of Almigh 
God. But we retain neither the old government nor thi 
‘old doctrine. As we regard the Maker, by our Chrig 
tianity we mean the spirit of the life of Christ; b 


We claim it for ourselves o1 | 


politico-ecclesiastical party led by | 


is either too indefinite or quite unnecessary. Is such a 
schedule necessary? Then surely the clauses should not 
be of such a character that any one may drive through 
them with a coach-and-six. Are they not necessary ? 
Then, by all means, blot out the schedule altogether. 

In another article the same paper writes on the 
“ English Presbyterian Churches,” pointing out 
|very correctly the position of the Scotchmen in 
| England who usurp the name, and showing, not 
‘quite so correctly, that the present congregations 
assembling in the old Presbyterian chapels have 
very little affinity with those whom they some- 
times call their ‘ spiritual forefathers.” We con- 
fess, however, that we must class ourselyes with 
those who disclaim all wish to be called Presby- 
terians :— 

It is one of the curious facts in ecclesiastical history, 
that the old Presbyterian Church of England has 
died out. There is a Presbyterian Church at this 
moment in England (or, rather, there are three 
Presbyterian Churches or segments of churches in 
England), but not one of them can trace descent 


|from the Church of Baxter and of Howe. In the, 
| chapels where the old Presbyterians of England 
worshipped, Unitarians now meet to hear devout 


essays of a speculative cast, and to reflect, with a 
certain sad complacency, on their superiority to the 
prejudices of ordinary men. Some of these Unitarians 
affect to retain the Presbyterian name; others, more 
honest, manly, consistent, admitting that they are 
not Presbyterian, disclaim all. wish to be gated Pres- 
byterians. Those whe-in England have both the 
name and the thing, are connected, in all their ‘sections, 
with the Presbyterianism of Scotland. The English 
Presbyterian Church, the most important of the three, 
is English in the sense of having relinquished all eccle. 
siastical connection with Scotland, established Presby- 
terian Church Courts of her own, set on foot a College, 
and taken her place, frankly and cordially, among 
| English denominations. But, in the capacity of an 
English Church, she is not yet a quarter of a 
century old. Her preachers, all except a mere hand- 
ful, were born and educated in Scotland. The large 
majority of her adherents are Scotch. No doubt a 
| process of infiltration is going on by which English 
| elements will more and more pervade her structure ; and 
the fact that the graft has come from Scotland need not 
hinder that the growth be genuinely English. What 
we want to point out is that, between the rise of the 
English Presbyterian Church in 1843 and the ejection’ 
of Baxter and his brethren from the Church of England | 
in 1662, there is a gulf of nearly two centuries, spanned 

by no thread of connection by which the two can be 

linked together. 


| 
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Newrort, Isuz or Wicur.—We are informed that 
theoulpit..of the High-street Chapel is still vacant, 
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our 
foe our own special theology; and by our 
| |Presbyterianism our historical descent and our 
| \eonfidence in freedom as therbest champion of truth.— 
' |Yours, &e., cA. 


“WirttrAm Bryns. 


——— s epic See = 
"(HE CONGREGATIONAL “UNION. * 
The business of the Congregational Union of Eaygland 
and Wales was commenced yesterday morning ip Tacket 
Street Chapel, Ipswich, in the presence of 542, delegates 
and a large gathering of the public ‘Dke chairman for 
this year is the Rev. Eustace R. Conder, M.A., of Leeds, 
and after devotional preliminaries he delivered th® 


opening address. : \ “* : 

The PRESIDENT seid that in thks forty-third year of 
the history of the Union, althorgh during the first eight 

ears its ‘asseiablies Were provincial only, and in every 
Bubsequent yeux, three excepted, an autumnal assem bly 
Jhad been held in the provitices, they were meeting on new 
ground. The assembly at Norwich, in 1844, was the only || 
meeting the Union had ever held within the eastern 
counties. Yetthis region of England was classic ground, 
Tt claimed, nes withou reason, to be the cradle of Hngtish 
Congregationalism. Ro fewer than seven of our churches | 
$n this coutty, with an equal number in Norfolk, date 
ifrem_ the Comnesnwealth ; others from the dark 
‘and trovblous ‘times following the Restoration. | 
‘Phirteen- of ‘the Hssex churches date from the 
‘memorable yerx 1662. At Bury St. Hdmunds, 230 
“years &39, 4we Nonconformist ministers were hanged 
‘4s Brownists, both being (said Neal) souné in the 
‘doctrinal -arvicles of the Church of England, and of 
‘unblemished lives. From these eastern shores Robinson 
and his neble-minded brethren embarked fer Holland, 
‘pearing in trust from Ged the precious seeds of liberty, 
" -yeligious and civil, not for Hngland only, but America— 
might he not say for the world? Ifthe Memorial Hall in 
which they hoped to meet next spring sheald contain a || 
“museum of ecclesiastical records, the chureh-books of our 
-older churches in these three counties—if their present 
‘guardians could see it right to separate them from “the 
syenerable dust that had slept around them for centuries— 
-would form some of their most precious and curious 
‘documents. Those of them who dwelt in the crowded | 
‘hives of industry, where the two great magicians, coal 
-and cotton, wove their dusky spells, and where in. needed 
‘a powerful exercise of imagmation to ‘believe the possi- 
pility of the England of 200 years ago, might well 

‘experience in visiting this part of Englamd (some of them 
- for the first time) somewhat of the fecling which their 
prethren of the Unitéd States expresse@ in paying. their 
first visit to “the Old Country.” Were it his ‘to wield 
the pen of the historian, he supposed he could not better | 
ocenpy their time than in waking some of those echoes 
which seem hardly asleep in this air, 
thoughts to those stormy wintry ‘days in which the 
principles of Independency took ‘such firm and fruitful 
hold on this kindly soil. They would see how, from the 
first, Congregationalism had been a batéle, not for forms, 
put for life. They would see, moreover, how that antago- 
nist system which we know as*Ritualism—but which-our 
fathers called by plainer and rougher names, when it 
was not, as now, merely the passion of a party, but 
the policy of the episcopal bench, and the darling 
of the throne—was sucking at the heart’s blood of 
English liberty. They would be remiaded how .heavy 
a debt, scantly acknowledged, England owed to 
those despised Nonconformists whose children were 
+o this day confessedly the backbone of what 
was called “the Liberal party’’—the party, in other 
words, of the future, of freedom, progress, and equal 
justice. And they would not fail to feel how gravely 
the lessons of the past three hundred years admonished 
Englishmen that enforced uniformity was the parent not 
of unity but of strife ; that the Establishment principle 
is both an injustice anda failure; and that the future 
freedom, and, iherefore, the future greatness, of England 
would tun on the choice she made, he did not say 
between this Church and that, God forbid! but between 
the principles for the sake of which churches existed 
and the principles which denied them the right of exist- 
ence. The task which he proposed to himself would 
not be out of harmony with those memories and tradi- 
tions of which he had reminded them. He wished to 
speak a few words on one feature of our own time—the 
Decay of Theology. The traditions of Independency 
combined the opposite principles of change and of con- 
servatism. They were staunch conservatives regarding 
the first century, and radical. reformers concerning the 
other seventeen. Hence the nature of their position 
exposed them to a double danger; the danger of mis- 
taking false conservatism for true—the spirit of the age 
for the Spirit of Christ. Without question, the second || 
of these was at present the more formidable. There 
were people who said, What does it matter what systems 
decay, what traditions perish, or what fine-spun logic is 
swept away as antiquated rubbish, if only we are 
brought nearer to Christ? But it did matter. Saving 
the souls was the first consideration, but the loss of the || 
ship was a great calamity for all that. The cargo was the 
living of many households. The good ship might have 
made many a prosperous voyage, and carried thousands 
safe to their desired haven, Tf, in the shipwreck of 
theological system,men were led to cast themselves 
more simply on God, clinging for dear life to such 
fragments of truth as they had picked up; if the 
reiteration and illustration of two or three elementary 
gospel truths bronght sinners to repentance; and 
earnest practical preaching, with scarcely more of 
doctrine in it than a mollusc had of skeleton, 
was the means of rousing Christians to prayer 
and holy living, the gain was undoubtedly great. He 
might be reminded that it was not wise to overrate the 
changes in religious thought which were taking place or 
hhad taken place amongst them. He replied that it was 
mot safe to underrate them, nor honest to ignore them. | 
He was not going to raise the mischievous and often 
unjust cry of “ Heterodoxy,” nor would he be under- 
stood to be speaking only of or to preachers. The change || 
in question was one pervading our Churches, and vitally 
eonnected with other great intellectual changes of our 
time. The pulpit, if it were to guide the mind of the 
Church, must also to a great degree reflect it; for 
preaching without sympathy would be preaching without 
power. Let, then, this power of the pew over the pulpit— 
this mutual influence of the teacher and the taught—be 
freely acknowledged, not as a humiliating necessity or 
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“guardians of the sacred altar-fire of truth. 
that our forefathers were too 
anatomical preparations 


| more complex the sys 


| from the ‘changes 


\"fhe old theology was not overthrown 


;‘Gospel to men’s hearts and consciences, was 2 task 
| worthy the labour of the noblest intellects 


| present an cVver-skifting diorema of human lif, through 


was to preach, 
not system, but Scripture; not the metaphysics of the 


Gospel, but the Gospel itself. ‘ 
the esp conviction whith the experien' 


cially of their younger members, 


most diligent consideration, as erend 


apt to substitute 
of truth for its living pre- 
sence, but ‘let ‘them not forget that the anatomist’s 
knife laid bare nothing ee iba ue ee, fe Be 

5 nm e higher the life, the 
ge oneerittia iH in which it was embodied, 
That the old theology had waxed old, decayed, and was 
ready to vanish away, did not prove it to have been a 
human attempt to express Divine truth, Had it been 
in substance truth unmixed with error, and in form 
adapted to all time, it would have been not human by; 


Divine; but it was the attempt of great and good. ‘men, of 


whom they would be very. unworthy successors if they 


threw away the lamp 
to kindle their ; 1 f 
ness to use it, they might reckon first among their gains 
in religious thought during the lapse 


of a generation, 


of Calvinism was severe, In the theological lectures || 


of his great-grandfather, the first tutor of Homer- 


ton College,’ he found a 
“Baxter and others, who affected to. style themselves 
snoderate Calvinists.” This term “moderate,” however, 

ew in favour; and as its elasticity increased, the 
Yimitation ef the atonement—the keystone to the sacred 
“five points’—was given up. Timidly at first, but with 
growing boldness, that elaborate inculcation of the 
Jogical theory or “plan” Of the salvation of the elect, 
which was the backbone of the old theology, was replaced 
jm their pulpits by the direct offer of salvation. as a 
reality within the reach of all, together with the enforce 
‘ment of God’s law, and of the duty of immediate 


Jeuding back their | repentance, on_ every conscience, and the declaration of 


God's love to the world of mankind. The revolu net 
seb in. Slowly, but with resistless force, ib advan ed. 
by argument, 
Calvinism was an iron ring of logic, which the hammer 
had not yet been forged that could break, The second 
grand gain which they could point to was. this, that 
theology had been lifted from its narrow basis of contro- 
versy on to a broader foundation of direct appeal to 
Scripture and to experience. Controversies, like offences, 
‘must needs come, and have their place and work, They 
were the bitter herbs in our Passover Feast. But the 
Church was ill-fed when this was set in the place of the 
main dish, especially if it be but the withered remains 
ofa dead controversy. Closely connected with the fore- 
going is the third head, under which he believed great 
and substantial gains had resulted from the changes 
we are reviewing: that of the relation of theology 
and of religious thought to the Bible. Formerly 
it was a book of texts, now it was atext-book. Copies 
‘of it had been so cheapened and multiplied, that it 
was within reach of every child. At the same time, a 
flood of unexampled light had been poured both on the 
‘critical study and on the popular apprehension of Scrip- 


ure. The last point he should venture to refer to in| 


+thus attempting roughly to summarise our gains, was in 
‘his view the most noteworthy of all, Perhaps no 
-portion of the old theology was in substance so firmly 
‘maintained 
“Work of Christ. If either of the great divisions of the 
New Testament was in danger at present of being under- 
valued, it was rather the Epistles than the Gospels. 
‘Formerly the case was the reverse. We lived in 
a diferent world from than our fathers ; a different 
“intellectual world, a different moral world, a different 
social world. The wonder, was, not that the change 
-wrougkt by all these causes on theological thought had 
‘been so,great, but that it had not been greater. They had 


| eause to be thankful that their own churches were at 


east free from that anarchy of belief whieh was threa- 
tening to explode the Established Church into fragments. 
Ht has been unavoidable, in speaking of theology, to 
speak of that particular system which had been the 
tradition of their body from the time when their earliest 
churches in those three counties were planted. But the 
theme with wizich he started was a far wider one than 
the decay of Osivanism—the decay of theology. Under 


they held aloft, instead of using it || 
own. Conditionally, then, on their fit-| 


sarcastic reference t0// 


by us_as the doctrine of the Person and) 


mentary in just the same 


Despising “no ray-of light from the past, it weald 


altar-fire. The theology of the future must be in the 
best sense human. Jt must harmunise with all true 
science, and sympathise with all the real interests of 
man’s life. Im its reality, its method, its broad 
hy 
futtre was destined to surpass the grand, but metaphy- 
| gical, over-weening, hard-featured if not hard-hearted 


‘mother and nurse of such a theology shonld win a bright 
crown ‘in the after-time; a crown that would not fade 


wisdom,.the saying should be fulfilled which was written, 
“ Whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 
For we know in part, and we prophecy in part. But 
when that which is perfect is come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away. For now we see as in a.glass, 


then shall I know even as I am known” (applause). 
PP. 
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THE POLITICAL POSITION OF THE 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. : 

The Bishop of Salford, the Right Rev. Df. 
Vaughan, inaugurated last night a Central Association 
for Manchester and Salford with an address to a large 
and influential audience. His Lordship, in referring fo 
the objects of the association, referred to the ‘false 
methods of science, the prétensions of teachers, the fasci- 
nations of free thought, the subtleties of rationalism, 
; and popular objections to revelation, religion, end even 
to the existence of a personal God” which were exhibited 
in tho popular lectures of such men as Professor Husley, 
Darwin, and Tyndall. Many of the propositions main- 
tained in the works of Mr. Mill ended in ‘‘ the denial of 
@ personal God, the destruction of the sanction of the 
moral law, and the rejection of the doctrine of the 
intrinsic nature of good and evil, They are sepping 
the foundations ef Christian society.’ To ascertain 
for themselves answers to some of these popular 


| 


philosophy would be one of the objects of that academy. 
Romerking on the political platform of Roman. Catholics, 
his Lordship said: ‘‘The Catholic Church belongs to no 


based partly upon the natural Jaw and reason, and partly 
upon revelation, which is not opposed to reason, but 
above it. This is a fundamental doctrine of Christianity. 
We farthermore maintain that God, having giyon a reve- 
lation, kas left a Diviae Teacter in the world wko shall 
safeguard its existence to the end of time. Great noli- 
tical partiés in this country reject both ef these proposi- 
tions. Tho result has been, first, that the State has 
firat arrogated to herself a competency to prononsce in 
matters of religion, which are essential to public life, to 
give decisions on baptiems, the eucharist, and inspiration ; 
to dissolve marriage, and therefore to destroy the most 
sacred honds of social life; and to govern Catholic Ire- 
land upon Protestant principles. -And the second result 
arising ont of the formal departure from the authority 
of revelation is the assertion that the children of parents 
belong te the State, in such wise that it can compel them 
to accept an education which shall be divorced from 
revelation and religion, and can establish a national 
system of education which shall be godless, under the 
sanction of a national law. With regard to all those 


the rugged featuxes of the old Calvinistic theology there 
lived a soul—nay, a divine spirit of truth, They 
were ideas vaster and éublimer than science could 
draw from the heaven above or from the earth beneath, 
meriting the profoundést study ; which clearly to grasp 
and harmoniously to armnge in symmetry -with all else 
which the Bible revealed and with the practical world of 
ethies and human life, and the actual application of the 


applause). 
One fatal blemish, he supposed, of the el Pre. 
lay im the supposition that hard logical formule could 
fully state the sim of Divine truth, “He that loveth 
not knoweth not.’ But none the loss true was it that 


numerous and various political questions which do not 
concerp revelation and religion, Catholics are perfectly 
free. No men are freer. Such questions are the adjust- 
ment of taxation and political economy ; whether pewer 
shall be invested in the many or the few, in the people 
or in the sovereign; the form of government and 
constitution, the use and extension of municipal adminis- 
tration, of home rule or of centralisation of power. A 
large variety of reforms for the welfare and happiness of | 
the people, and the speed and manner in which they shall 
be carried out, atid many other questions upon which 


out, are as open te Catholics as they are to Protestants ; 
so that upon these some Catholics will vote with the 


Liberal party and some with the Conservative, without | 


therein, was unsystematic | 


‘ 


parties divide and Governments come into offica and go | 


| would ‘be the fruit.of deeper study of God’s truth. | 
fill its own lamp with fresh oil and kindle it with-} 


ity, it seemed to him that the theology of the |, 
their freedom. The repressive force |! systems of the,past. ‘The Church which should pe the }, 


even ‘when of theology, as of every other earthly form of | 


darkly, but then face to face: now I know in part, out |, 


objections of the day arising out of felse science and | 


political party. Politics are a part of morals, and are |, 


ee ee ee re 


strenuous, patiently-disciplined theaght, was indis-|| let or hindrance from the Church, according to the reason | 


| pensable to thatclear apprehension end firm grasp of the and discretion of each one. Wh i ‘ust be. 
| ideas of the Bible, without which the onus canta mE ere Catholicos must. -be 


be sure of ‘his footing, and worked at random or im th 
dark. “The Bible is the most uasystematie book, er bok 


| lection of hooks, inthe world, Poctry, parable, proverb, 


narrative, discourse, prayer, prediction, familiar letters, 


which truth gleams fitfwlly; now with the Hechtni 
flash ef law or the glare ‘of jndgment + nowin tide 
Diehl of gracieas precept nd the sinbeamef promise ; 
ere the soft play of memory, like moonlight on the 
Monuments ef the dead: there the mornpeer ctae cf nun, 


firm and independent, and in these days more so than in 


}any other, is upon all those political questions which | 


trench upon Revelation and religion, I now come to the 
last object which the Academia should keep in view, oe 
T consider it to be the most important of all. It arises 
of 2 Divine revelation and a Divine teacher. 
re a wreck. i 


out of our duty towards those who reject the doctrines | 
Protestant. | 


! 


] 


| 


‘tne civil powers consed to pfopagate it, rrovostantism | 
‘eneedf spent, Unt thete isn exemple fm county 


ming Protestant since the first outbreak of the 16th 
pat si a is not established in Scotland; it is dis- 
established in Ireland and the colonies; and there is a 
strong party without and an influential ‘nak within 
calling for its disestablishment in England. Her fore- 
most authorities in England are alive to the peril of her |, 
|| situation, and that which is frankly confessed by the 
clerical leadersof Protestantism is abundantly corrobor- 

| 


rm) 


ated by facts. Protestantism, asa system, nolonger moulds | 
the 9 of the English fae Ask the Honse of Com- 
mons, men of science,and members of the bar; ask the | 
intelligent writers and editors of the daily press ; go tothe 
offices of the chief London and Manchester papers, and 
inquire how far their views are modelled and their |. 
leading articles dictated by the teaching of orthodox ; 
Protestantism. The profession of Protestantism, like 
the rejection of Popery, may be still a watchword and 
| cry; but if they speak openly they will tell yon thet | 
| as a standard of thought it has been insensibly and | 
quietly removed as out of date. Now the public press 
| of 2 country is the. fair representative of its mind and 
| opinions. It is, as a system, inconsistent with itself. 
| Already it has split into a hundred separate and inde- 
pendent bodies, In this breaking up of a system which 
has held possession of England for 300 years, we have to 
do with the people who were born init. I indulge in no 
such dream as that England is about to become Catholic 
and to re-enter the unity of the Church. The signs of the 
times in no way point to this. But men canzot long 
remain where they are. The system which has broken 


nition of a Divine Teacher-in the world, and the other 
towards free thought and the doctrines of Strauss. I 
respect and love the people of England because they are 
a people capable of making generous and heroic sacri-. 
fices ; there is no people more profusely generous and 


s and-an konest- people; and God has implanted in 
fie Bealish character a strong fund of common sense, A 
combination of cireumstancess in high places has for 300 
years kept the English people in ignorance of the true 
spirit and teaching of the Catholic Church. But as edu- 
cation advances among the masses and delivers them from 
this bondage to ignorance, they will open their eyes and 
become independent, and will judge for themselves. They 
will then learn to their surprise that they have for cen- 
turies been deceived. They will learn that the Catholic 
Church has been the greatest friend and benefactor to 
mankind that has ever existed. They will learn that it 
was she who founded the civilisation of Hurope, that it 
was she whe preserved the ancient literature of Greece 
and Rome from destruction, fostered a new literature, 
and protected and developed the arts and sciences. They 
will learn that education has been her constant solicitude, 


ieg in all the countries in which she established her- 
page that nearly all the universities of Europe, 
including Oxford and Cambridge, were the work of her 
hand,. They will learn that she has in all times shown 
herself the friend and protecter of the poor and 
the werk; that she curbed the ambition and 
ayarice of kings, and stood between them and the 
oppression ef the people. Even the enemies of the 
Catholic name are forced to pay homage to the love and 
service exhibited by the Church towards the people of 
the world; and I believe that when the veils are torn 
asunder, and the people learn, not from her sworn 
enemies, bat from her own lips, what is the spirit of 


their yery common sense will recoil from the- 
br ars Kiet tave been heaped upon her, and they will 
welcome her back, if not as their mother and their guide, 
at least as a friend who has been unjustly persecuted. 
With respect to her doctrines, which were formerly 
denounced -as blasphemous, nearly every one of them are 
now taught by clergymen, and professed by whole con- 
ions in the 
‘the people will again point out that that one ee 
ates them from the unity of the Chure 
ought in consistency to be taken; and that they ought to 
admit in full that there is a Divine teacher in the world, 
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~ an Roman 


8 ¢ _ to deliver a sort of mani-. 
Testo on. 
Church in this country. 


We have no fai 
find with the speech. 


ro 


Tt was moderate and 


down has issued in two paths, the one towards the recogs | 


charitable in the world; they are constitutionally a reli- |. 


that she opened free schools of learning through the} # 


charity, and faith, and enlightenment, that animates |) 


Church of England. The common! 


|| unlimited inquiry plants a man at last, to use the | 
| old saying, between the Devil and the deep sea— 
|| between utter scepticism and Rome, But his words 


| 


|| Society, he says, is now ‘ honeycombed” by Ra- 


the position and prospects of hig|; 


ys ’ :. 
ae 
ons may seem 


and ‘startling’ some OF its assum 


4 fe. It had, too, the peculiatity—rare, indeed, in’ 
', polemical controversy—that it showed an oo- 


casional willingness to admit and allow for an 
Ppponent’s.point “of view. If we remember 
_ ‘withsome surprise and much satisfaction, that he 
found the divines of Maynooth quite wiiling to 
‘argue scientific questions with him from ‘a 
Strictly scientific point of view, instead of meeting 
heresy about ‘protoplasin by’a simple reference to 
the pangs of punishment beyond the grave. W 
find in the speech ofthe Catholic Bishop of Sat. 
FORD a good deal of thesame reasonable and mani: 
‘spirit of controversy, The Bishop does not accos 
ibis Protestant brethren, as LAuncELor Goxzo doe: 
JEsstoa, the Jew’s daughter, and tell them to “ b. 
“Sof good cheer, for truly I think you ard 
“damned,” He tells them, however, that they, 
Are. doomed in another sense, or at ret 
Phat their Church is. The purport o 
‘his discourse is to show that _ Anglicanism, 
| @s “a definite religion and school of intellectual 
i‘ thought,” is already devoted to extinction, 
‘already past praying for, and that in a hundred 
‘years it will be read of in the history of the past 
only as we now read of Pelagianism and Donatism. 
The fact that lends peculiar interest to this argu- 
‘ment now, is that it is based on the very prin- 
‘ciples which Mr. GLADsToNE'seemed to adopt 
«when he warned his young listeners against the 
Gntellectual temptations of Srrauss. We pointed 
‘put at the time what the effect of Mr. Guapstonn’s 
argument would be upon certain minds, and 
‘what advantage would be taken of it by certain 
“Heachers. The Bishop of Sanrorp comes just in 
‘Hime to show how exactly our anticipations were 
‘destined to be realised. a 
_» Anglicanism—so the Bishop argues—is over and 
edone with, When a Church which founded her-. 
n the right of private judgment declares 
rough some of her greatest disciples that the 
wight must be limited sharply or Rationalism will 
‘devour everything up, there is clearly an end of 
‘her pretensions and her mission; and her epitaph 
gay be got ready at once. We may say 
frankly that if we admitted any such acknow- 
dedgment on the part of the Church; we should 
giso admit the full meaning and result ‘of such a 
wonfession, Tf ‘our teacher could give us no better 
| security against unbeliet han to-bid ug stop our 


| ears whenever Dr. STRAUSS opens his lips, we should 
readily admit that some other teacher would have | 
to besought. ‘It would be needless to say that we 
admit nothing of the kind. The genius.of Pro- 
| testantism is now what it ever was—the ‘spirit of | 
free inquiry. Mr, GuApsTonz himself, although 
we much regret the result of his inju- 
| dicious dissertation, never really meant to’ 
say that Anglicanism is afraid to discuss with 
the Rationalists, He never meant to declare that 


‘were obviously susceptible of such an interpreta- 
tion ; and so it is plain that the Bishop of SALFoRD 
has taken them, What, then, asks the Bishop, is 
the English nation to do? He indulges in no 
illusion about its returning to Catholicism allatonce. 


tionalism, and so removed farther than ever from | 
his Church, There will, therefore, be probably much 


people he. regards - as’ essentially opposed to infi- 
delity. The erring that way will soon cease. 
England will havea faith. She will learn in time 
how greatly the Roman Church has been misre- 
presented by her enemies, Englishmen will recog- 
nise her—to their surprise, the Bishop admits— 


|. 28 “the greatest friend and benefactor to man- 


“kind that has ever existed.” Their com- 
mon sense’ will fell them that “the one 
“step which separates them from the unity 
“ of the Church ought in-consistency to be taken,” 

the ancient faith, Such is 


and they will return 
the programme of the Bishop of. Sanrorp, 


Through the shadow of unbelief we aro all to 
sweep into the 
jChurch, 


ete than in tone, however enorme 


younger” day of the Universal 


ae ee 


_Fightly,’ Professor Huxiuy onco avknowledged,: 


_ whatever: 
\ivarned 


wandering into Rationalism; but it will be only ; 
} wandering. . The heart and genius of the Enelish 


use of its name as a mere testis needless and su- 
perfluons, Ini no other sense, assuredly, is the 


the contrary, if anything may really be said to be 
ingrained into the very fibres of the English nature, 
it is just that very Protestantism which decliries 
to accept. as, infallible the dogma of any 
spiritual hierarchy. We should rather feel 
inclined to ask the Bishop to tell us 
candidly whether he doesnot think that that very 
Protestantism has already made great inroads into 
his own Church, We are not talking now of 
** conversions” or “ perversions,’’ or whatever he 
might wish to call them, What we mean is, that 
that spirit of independent question and free judg- 
ment to which even a hierarchy must submit its 
claims, and which surely is essentially Protestant, 
that spirit has, or we are greatly mistaken, been 
penetrating. everywhere of late among Catho- 
lic peoples.. .But even were the dilemma 
as the Bishop puts it, we should still find 
it hard to believe in the possibility , of 
such a result. as that to which he looks hope- 
fully forward, Suppose Anglicanism were extinct; 
suppose England driven to choose between the 
infallible guidance of Rome and the acceptance of 


Strauss—the most formidable of all Rationalistic 
doctrines—that man was purposely rendered in- 
capable of any knowledge as to the future world, 
in order that he might the better do his un- 
perplexed ‘work in this—does it still seem 
credible that England as a nation would 
accept the dominion of a Church which cannot, 
even if she would, consent to resign her supremacy 
over politics any more than over dogmatic teach- 
ing? The Bishop of SauForD asks, virtually, 
what reason of existence is there for @ Protes- 
tantism which renounces the right of private 
judgment? May we not ask, in return, what 
meaning or motive there could be in the 


unlimited private judgment in politics? The 
Bishop himself only asserts for his Church the 
concession of individual liberty of judgment on 
political questions wherein religion can in no wise 
be held to be concerned. The political pretensions 


“of the Church of Rome place her in direct 


antagonism to the whole spirit of modern English 
life. We have not imagination strong enough to 
conceive the idea of the average or typical English- 
man making his political principles depend upon 
the decree of a Synod or a Council. Probably, if 
driven to such a choice, he would rather decline to 


Place Strauss under ban than consent to put his. 


Own judgment into irons. But we see no sign 
his being forced to such an alterna- 
gh a Prime Minister may have 


him against the fascination of Rationalism. 


tive, éven- ¢ 
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| But is it true, as the Bishop declares, and 
as he ayers that every intelligent Englishman ‘will if 
admit, that ‘“ Protestantism no longer moulds the | 
* minds of the English people”? “Is it true that, ; 
Protestantism, ‘as a standard of thought,” has 4 
been ‘‘ insensibly and quietly removed as out of | 
‘* date” ? It has been removed, as out of date, for - 
a test and standard of thought perhaps in the 
same sense as formal ayowals of allegiance ‘\ 
to the Throne have ceased to be commonly exacted 
in England, because everybody knows that the | 
| real thing is there, active and supreme, and the 


the doctrine taught by a greater German than | 


existence of a Roman Church which permitted | 


: 


Protestant standard of thought out of date. On | 
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‘DEAN STANLEY'S VALEDICTORY AD- 
DRESS AT ST. ANDREWS. 


Dean Stanley, as Lord Rector of the University 
of St. Andrews, delivered a valedictory address to 
‘the students in the Library-hall yesterday week, at 
two p.m. The Very Rev. John Tulloch, D.D., Prin- 
cipal and Vice-Chancellor, presided, and was sup- 
ported by all the professors. There was a large 
attendance of students, members of Council and the 
general public, both ladies and gentlemen. ‘The 
proceedings were opened by Principal Tulloch deli- 
‘yering a prayer ih Latin, after which the Rector 
ascended the rostrum amid loud cheers, and pro- 
ceeded to deliver his address as follows :— 


ROCKS AHEAD. 

On the occasion of my former address to you the 
Principal of St. Mary’s College asked me to speak a 
few words to the theological students under his 
charge. It was not within my powers to comply 
with his request at that moment, but now that the 
time draws near to take farewell of an office which I 
have valued so highly I thought I might properly 
touch on some subject which, though of general in- 
terest, has special reference to theology. 


The topie which I propose to take is one of which 
I slightly hinted at the conclusion of my last address 
to you, and which was suggested to me afresh by the 
instructive address delivered in the course of the 
late winter to the students of Aberdeen by an emi- 
nent statesman, one of the foremost of our time. 
He spoke with the fulness of his varied experience, 
and with the strength of true humility and modera- 
tion chose as his theme “the rocks ahead” in the 
political and social world indicated some years ago 
by a distinguished publicist. But besides the poli- 
tical and the economical rocks, there was a third 
rock which the prophet of ill had pointed out, the 
religious or theological rock—namely, the danger 
arising to religion from the apparently increasing 
divergence between the intelligence and the faith of 
our time. It is this topic, touched fora moment by 
Mr. Forster, handled more fully but still in a rapid 
‘|survey by an accomplished ccuntryman of yours, 
Mr. Grant Duff, at Edinburgh, which I propose to 
dwell upon more at length on the present occasion. 
You know the story of the Inchape Rock, almost 
within sight of these shores; how for many years 
it was the terror of mariners, until an enterprising 
Abbot of Aberbrothock ventured to fasten a bell 
upon the sunken reef. Will you permit the sueces- 
sor of the Abbot of Westminster, after the fashion of 
the Douglas of your own Scottish history, to 
attempt to ‘bell this rock?” The wayes of con- 
troversy and alarm will still doubtless dash over it, 
but perchance, if my advice contains any truth, you 
will catch from time to time henceforth, amid the 
‘roar of the billows, faint chimes of a more cheering 
music; and even if some rash rover should tear off 
the signal of warning and encouragement, yet the 
rude shifts of the Abbot may suggest to some wiser 
and scientific inyentor to build on the rock a light- 
house which will more effectually defy the storm 
and illuminate the darkness of the time tocve .e. I 
propose, then, to speak to you on the ground of hope 
for the religion and theology of the future. Latterly 
there has been an increasing conflict between the 
fiercer factions of the ecclesiastical and the scientific 
world, each rejoicing to push the statements of its 
rival to the extremest consequences, and to place on 
them the worst possible construction. There have 


arisen new questions which ancient theology has for. 


the most part not even considered; there is an im- 
petuosity on both sides which to the sober sense of 
the preceding century was unknown, and which 
threatens to precipitate conflicts once cautiously 
avoided or quietly surmounted. There are always 
indications that we are passing through one of those 
periods of partial eclipse which from time to time 
retard the healthy progress of mankind. In the 
place of the abundant harvest of statesmanlike and 
poetic genius with which the nineteenth century 
opened, there haye sprung up too often the lean 
and puny stalks blighted with the east wind. 
Of this wasting, withering influence, theology 
has had its full share, Superstitions which seemed 
to have died away have returned with redoubled 
| force ; fantastic ideas of divine and human things, 
which the calm judgment, of the last century 
would havé scattered like chaff, seem to reign su- 
preme in large sections of the religious world, and 
this cplena ty has overtaken) us in the presence of 
| the vast, perhaps disproportionate, advance of scien- 
| tific knowledge, which falls most keenly and presses 
most heavily on the weaknesseg of a credulous or 
heeromonial form of belief. Ji is no doubt con- 
eeivyable that these dreadful foyuas and fiery-forces 


| 
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might portend for England the same overthrow of 
faith as has overtaken other countries. If a separa- 
tion were indeed impending between the religion of 
the coming age and the progress of knowledge, be- 
tween the interests of the Christian Church and the © 
interests of the Huropean States, there would be a 
caus?, for alarm more serious than the fancies of re- 
ligious journals or the assaults of enraged critics. 
But, no! there is good ground for believing that 
the difficulties of National Religion and Christian 
Religion are the results of passing maladies, either — 
in its professed friends, or supposed foes. We 
may fairly say with the first Napoleon, ‘‘ We haye, 
perhaps, gone a little too fast, but we have Reasonon 
our side, and when one has reason on one’s side one 
should have the courage to run some risks.” Itis a 
large inquiry. 1 can but touch on a few palin points. 


THEOLOGY PROGRESSIVE. s 

First, there is the essentially progressive clement 
in Religion itself. Lord Macaulay, in his celebrated 
essay on Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes,” main- 
tains with all the exuberance of logic and rhetoric 
that Theology differs from all other sciences. In 
this respect it was in the days of the patriarch Job, 
such it must be in the 19th century and to the end 
of time. No doubt, in religion, as in all great sub- 
jects of human thought, there is a permanent and 
unchanging element, but in everything which 
relates to its form, in much which relates to 
its substance, the paradox of our great historian 
is as contrary to fact as it would be crushing to our 
aspirations if it were true. In the practice: f theo- 
logical controversy it has been too much the custom 
to make the most of differences and the least « f agree- 
ments, but in the study of the past it has been too 
much the custom to see only the agreements and not 
the differences. Look in the face the fact that the 
faith of each successive epoch of Christendom has 
varied enormously from the faith of its predecessors. 
The variations of the Catholie Church, both past 
and present, have been almost if not quite as deep 
and wide as the variations of Protestanism, and these 
variations, while they show that each form of belief 
is but an approximation to the truth, and not the whole 
truthitself, contain the surest indication of vitality. In 
the whole body of religious belief the conceptions of 
the relations of man to man, still more of man to God, 
have incontestably altered with the growth of cen- 
turies. Not to speak of the total extinction of an- 
cient polytheism and confining ourselves within the 
limits of the Christian faith, it is one of the most 
consolatory fruits of theological study to observe the 
disappearance of whole continents of useless contro- 
versies which once distracted the world. What has 
become of the belief, once absolutely universal in 
Christendom, that the waters of Baptism were an 
indispensable condition of salvation ; that innocent 
children, if not immersed in the font, were doomed 
to endless perdition? Or where are the interminable 
questions respecting predestination and justification 
which oceupied the middle of the 16th and the close 
of the 18th century in Protestant churches? Into 
what limbo has passed the terrible conflict between ~ 
the Burghers and anti-Burghers, the now United 
Presbyterians? What do we now hear of the doc- 
trine of the double procession or of the light on 
Mount Tabor, which in the ninth century and 
the fifteenth filled the mind of the Hastern 
Church? These questions were for the time the 
whole of theology, they occupied the whole horison ; 
but they are now dead and buried, and for us, stand- 
ing on their graves, it is idle to say that theology — 
has not changed. It has changed. Religion has 
survived those changes, and this is the historical 
pledge it gives that it will survive a thousand more. 
Kven the mere removal of what may be called dead 
matter out of the path of living progress is of itself — 
a positive sign; but the signs of the capability of 
future improvement in theology are more direct — 
than this. No doubt theologians have themselves to 
thank for its rigid immutable character. Strict 
philosophers like Lord Macaulay ascribe to their be — 
liefs the Jesuit’s maxim, ‘“ Sint wt sunt aut non sint,” 
which has been too often accepted in all Churches 
for any Church to complain if they have been taken 
at their word; but already, as far back as the Refor- 
mation, there are many indications of a deeper in- 
sight, exceptional and quaint, but so expressive as 
to indicate for Christianity even then the widest 

range.. It was clear to John Knox, the Reformer, 

the preface to whose first Confession, contains the 
following :— 

“We conjure you that if any man will note in : 
this our Confession any article or sentence repugnant 


to God’s Holy Word it would please him of his gen-— 
tleness and for Christian chavity’s sake to admonish 
us of the same in writing; and we, upox our hemend 
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d fidelity, do promise him satisfaction from the 
oly Scriptures of the due reformation of that which 
, shall prove to be amiss.” a“ 

And, perhaps, even more striking is the like ex- 

-egsion in the well-known address of the first pas- 
7 of the Pilgrim Fathers before embarking on the 
iterprise which was to issue in the foundation of 
ew Churches and new Commonwealths beyond the 
tlantic :— 

«Tam verily persuaded that the Lord has more 
ruths yet to come for us, yet to break forth out of 
is holy word. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to 
o beyond what Luther saw; the Calvinists stick 
1st where they were left by that great man of God, 
sho yet say not all things. Though they were burn- 
ng and shining lights, yet they penetrated not into 
he whole counsel of God, but were as willing to 
»mbrace further light as that which they first re- 
seived, I beseech you to remember that it is an 
article of our Chureh’s covenant that you be ready 
b> receive whatever truth shall be made known to 
you from the written Word of God.” 

“ Noble words,” says the eloquent historian of the 
Dutch Republic ; ‘ words that bear fruit after centu- 
yies shall go by.” They are, indeed, the charter of 
the future glories of Protestant, and, perhaps, of 
Catholic Christianity. Well did Archbishop Whately, 
in the course of a proposed change in the constitu- 
tion of the Church of England, exclaim —T will 
not believe that the Reformers locked the door and 
threw away the key for ever.” It is in the light of 
this progressive historical development that the Con- 
fessions and Liturgies, doctrines and usages of 
former times find their proper place. Any of them 
taken as the final expressions of absolute truth are 
misleading; each of them, even the most imperfect, 
may be taken as the various phases and steps of a 
Chureb and a faith whose glory itis to be perpetually 
advancing towards perfection. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 

And when we examine in detail the materials of 
Christian theology, they give abundant confirmation 
of this general truth. Theology has gained, and 
may gain immensely, by the process which has pro- 
duced so vast a change in all other pranches of 
kmowledge—the process of diving below the surface 
and discovering the original foundations. In the 
ancient Pagan religions of Greece and Rome it is 
surprising to observe how vast a power of expansion 
and edification was latent in forms of which the in- 
fluence long ago might seem to have died out. A 
great religion is not dead because it is not immedi- 
ately comprehended or because it is subsequently 
perverted, if only its primitive elements contain, 
along with the seeds of decay and transformation, 
seeds of living truth. Especially is this the case 
with Christianity, which is not only like Mahomed- 
anism, the religion of a sacred book, but the reli- 
gion of a sacred literature and a sacred life. Put- 
ting aside for the moment all question of autho- 
rity of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, and the 
dogmatic systems built upon them, is it not certain 
tnat their original force and grace is far more keenly 
appreciated now than it was when they were overlaid 
with fanciful allegories and scholastic perversions ? 
The spirit of the time, the zeitgeist, as Matthew Ar- 
nold says, hasturned the light of his lantern full upon 
them; and in the fierce light that beats upon the 
structure through this process if some parts have 
faded away, if the relation of all the parts to each 
other has been greatly altered, yet there can be no 
question that by its influence, which has penetrated 
all modern theology more or less, the meaning and 
the grandeur and the beauty of the sacred volume 
have been brought out with a fulness unknown to 
Hume and Voltaire, because it had been equally un- 
known to Thomas Aquinas, and Cyril, and Augus- 
tine. Whole systems of false doctrine or false prac- 


tice, whole fabrics of barbarous phraseology, have | 


received their deathblow as the Ithuriel of modern 
criticism has fixed with his spear here a spurious, 
there an untenable interpolation, here a wrong trans- 
lation, there a mistaken punctuation. Again, with 
regard to our increased knowledge of the dates and 
authorship of particular books, much, no doubt, re- 
mains obscure, but this partial ignorance is as the 
fulness of knowledge compared with the total blank 
which prevailed in the Church for a thousand years 
ormore. All the instruction, inward and outward, 
which we have acquired from our discovery of 
the successive dates, and therewith of the successive 
phases, of St. Paul’s Epistles was lost almost 
until the beginning of the last century, but has 
now become the starting-point of fresh inquiry 
and fresh delight in every historical or theological 
treatise, The disentanglement of the Psalter, the 
Pentatench, and the book of Isaiah from the arti- 


ficial and fallacious monotony in which, regardless 
of time and circumstances, a blind tradition had in- 
volved them, gives a significance to the several por- 
tions of the respective books which no one who has 
grasped will ever willingly part with. The parables, 
as has been well of late described, have by their 
very nature an immortality of application which 
could never have been perceived had they been 
always, as they were in many instances at the time 
of their first delivery, shut up within the gross, 
carnal matter of fact interpretation of those who 
said, “How can this man give us this flesh to eat?” 
or, ‘He rebukes us because we have brought no 
bread.” 
perceived, in the noble language of Burke, that the 
Bible was not a dead code or collection of rigid 
dogmas, but, as I have said, a living and 
multifarious literature—from that moment it be- 
came as impossible in the nature of things that 
the educated portion of mankind should cease to 
take an interest in the Old and New Testament as it 
would be that they should cease to take an interest 
in Homer, or Shakespeare, or Dante, or Scott. The 
Sacred Books which were once regarded as the stars 
were regarded by ancient astronomers, as spangles 
get in the sky, floating masses of nebulous light, a 
galaxy of milky spots, have now been resolved by 
the telescope of scholarship into their component 
parts. - The same critical process which has opened 
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In short, from the moment that it was 


eyes to the beauty and wisdom of the Sacred record 


has been revealing to us the large infusion of the 
poetic element, enabled us to distinguish between 


the temporary and the essential, between the para- 
bolical and the historical. Thus, at the moment 
when science and ethnology are pointing out diffi- 
eulties which on a literal and mechanical view of the 
Bible are insuperable, a door of escape has been 
opened by the disclosure of a higher aspect of Serip- 
ture, which would be equally true and valuable were 
there no scientific difiiculty in existence. 


THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY. 

Leaving the grounds of hope furnished to us by 
the original documents of our faith, let us turn to 
those which are supplied from the study of its doc- 
trines and institutions ; and here I would use two 
bridges, as it were, by which the passage of a brighter 
prospect may be effected. One is the increasing 
consciousness of the importance of definition. Tt 
was a sagacious remark which I heard not long ago 
from a Scottish minister on the shores of Argyle- 
shire, that the vehemence of theological controversy 
has been chiefly in proportion to the emptiness of 
the phrases used. So long as an expression is em- 
ployed merely as a party watchword, without in- 
quiring what it means, it acts like a magical spell; 
it excites enthusiasm ; it spreads like an infectious 
malady ; it terrifies the weak; it acts as a stimu- 
lant to the vacant brain; but the moment that we 
attempt to trace its origin, to discover in what other 
words it can be expressed, the enthusiasm cools, the 
panic subsides, the contagion ceases to be catching, 
the cloud disperses, and clear sky appears. T will 
confine myself to two instances of this, Oneis that 
of which 1 have spoken, the doctrine of the double 
procession, which was sufficient to tear asunder the 
Bastern and Western Churches, to produce the 
terrible anathemas of the Athanasian Creed, to 
precipitate the fall of the Empire of Constanti- 
nople, and, therefore, to sow the original seed of 
the present formidable Hastern Question. This con- 
troversy has in latter.days, with very few exceptions, 
fallen into entire obscurity; but where it has occu- 
pied the attention of theologians its sting has been 
taken out by the attempt, simple as it would seem, 
but to which resort had never been had before, of 
inducing the combatants to endeavour to express 
their conflicting opinions by other phrases than 
those which had been the basis of the original anta- 
gonism. This, and this only, is the permanent 
interest which attached to the conference at Bonn 
between certain theologians of the Greek, Latin, and 
English Churches three years ago. Another instance 
is the Gorham controversy, which in 1850 threatened 
to rend the Church of England from its summit to 
its base, and which produced the widest theological 
panic of any within our time. The whole question 
hinged on the word ‘“‘yegeneration ;” and yet, as 
Bishop Thirlwall showed in one of those Charges 
which I would recommend to all theological students 
whatever, who wish to see the value of severe dis- 
crimination and judicial serenity as brought to 
bear on the successive controversies of our time, 
it never occurred to either party, or to any of 
the disputants, that there was an ambiguity in the 
word itself. It never occurred to either of them to 
define or explain what either of them intended to 
express by it: Wheat is there paid with withering 
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irony of “regeneration” is true of the larger num- 
ber of theological phrases by which truth has been 
veiled and charity stifled. Differences and difficul- 
ties remain, but the fight is chiefly concerning words 
—is what the Apostle denounced as a battle of words. 
Explain these, define these, and the party strife col- 
lapses, the bitterness exhales, the fear is cast out. 
Another ground of hope is the growirg sense of the 
doctrine of proportion. It is a doctrine which has 
dawned slowly and painfully on the theological minds 
of Christendom, ‘In God’s matters,” said Samuel 
Rutherford, “there is not, as in grammar, positive 
and comparative degrees ; there is not a true, a more 
true, and a most true.” ‘Every pin of the taber- 
nacle,” said Ebenezer Erskine, in his amazement at 
the indifference which Whitfield displayed towards the 
Solemn League and Covenant, “is precious.” What 
Rutherford and Erskine thus tersely and quaintly 
expressed is but the assumption on which is rested 
the vast basis of the Rabinnical theology of Judaism, 
the scholastic theology whether of Catholic or Pro- 
testant Churches; but to all the better spirits of 
Christendom there has penetrated the conviction 
that these maxims are not only not sound, but are 
unsound to the very core. There is a true, a more 
true, and a most true. Every pin of the tabernacle 
is not equally precious. Richard Hooker and 
Richard Baxter had already begun to perceive that 
religion was no exzeption to the truth expressed by 
a yet greater genius than either in the magnificent 
lines of “ Troillus and Cressida,” which tell us how 
essential it is in all things to ‘‘observe degree, 
priority, and place.” This, if not the ultimate, atany 
rate, is the proximate, solution of some of the d‘ffi- 
eulties which have threatened, or which still tlireaten, 
the peace of Churches and the growth of Religion. 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

Take that vexed question of Church government. 
The main source of the gall which once poisoned, 
and still in some measure poisons, the relations be- 
tween Hpiscopal and Presbyterian Churches was not 
the contention that one or the other form was to be 
found in the Bible or in antiquity, or was more con- 
formable to common sense and order. These are 
innocent and unexciting propositions. It was that 
one or other was exclusively right and was essential 
to the Christian religion. It is for the rectification 
of this misplaced exclusiveness that we owe so deep 
a debt of gratitude to such men as Hooker in Eng- 
land and Leighton in Scotland. There is much to 
be said for Presbyterianism, there is much to be said 
for Episcopacy, but there is much more to be suid 
for the secondary, temporary, accidental character 
of both when compared with the general principles 
to which they each minister; and in the light of 
these principles we shall view far more justly and 
ealmly the real merits and demerits both of Bishops 
and of Presbyters than is possible for those who, 
like your Scottish or my English ancestors, uphold 


dispensable. A black gown may in certain cases be 
far superior to a white one, or a white one to a red 
one, but far more important than any of these and 
other positions is the persuasion that at most they 
are all but means towards an end—very distant 
means towards a very distant end. In measure as 
we appreciate this due proportion the scandals will 
diminish, and the Church of the future will leap for- 
ward in its course, bounding like a ship that has 
thrown oyer itS supercharge of cargo or quelled an 
intestine mutiny. 
MIRACLES. 

Or take a yet graver question—*the mode of re- 
garding those physical wonders which are called 
wonders, or Miracles. There is no doubt an increas- 
ing difficulty or incredulity of the edueated section 
of mankind, there is the ever growing unbelief of 
the half-educated. It is a question on which neither 
science nor religion, I venture to think, has yet 
spoken the last words. But the point on which I 
would desire to fix our attention is this—that what- 
ever view we take of these physical portents, their 
relative proportion-as grounds of argument has 
altogether changed. There is a well-known saying 
of St. Augustine in one of his happiest moods, 
which expressed this sense of proportion long ago. 
‘We believe the miracles forthe sake of the Gos- 
pels, not the Gospels for the sake of the miracles.” 
Fill your minds with this saying ; view it in all its 
consequences; observe how many maxims both of 
the Bible and of philosophy conform to it, and you 
will find yourselves in a position which willenable you 
to treat with equanimity half the perplexities of this 
subject. However valuable the moral of extraggdinary 
incidents may be in other respects, however impres- 
sively they may he used to convey the truths of which 
they ate confessedly the symbols, they have, in the 
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the constitution of either Church as absolutely in- . 
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eyes of the very men whom we most desire to convince, 
been stumbling blocks, and not supports. External 
evidence has with most theologians receded to the 
background, internal evidence has come to the front. 
Let us, then, learn by experience to use with mode- 
ration arguments which, at least for the present, 
have lost their force. Let us acknowledge that there 
are greater miracles, more convincing miracles, than 
those which appeal only to our sense of astonish- 
ment; let us recognise that the preternatural is not 
the supernatural, and that whether the preternatural 
is present or absent, the supernatural—the true 
supersensual—may and will remain unshaken. And 
what is supernatural? What are those essentials in 
religion which have been the purifying salt of Chris- 
tianity hitherto, and will be the salt hereafter— 
which, raising us above our natural state, point to a 
destiny above this material world, this commonplace 
existence? It is surely one great advance which, on 
theavhole, theology has made in these latter centu- 
ries, and which it may be expected still more to 
make in the centuries which are to come, that ihe 
essential, the supernatural elements of religion are 
recognised to be those which are moral and spiri- 
tual. These are its chief recommendations to the 
reason of mankind. Without them it would have 
long ago perished ; so far as it has lost sight of these 
it has dwindled and faded. With these it may over- 
come the world. 


REASONABLE THEOLOGY. 

Other opportunities will occur in which I shall 
hope to draw out at length both the means by which 
these spiritual elements of Christianity may be 
carried from generation to generation, and also the 
characteristics which distinguish them from like 
elements in inferior religion. It is enough to have 
indicated that in the supremacy of these, and in 
their supremacy alone, lies the hope of the future. 
And observe that in proportion to our insistence on 
the moral greatness of Christianity as its chief evi- 
dence and chief crown, there accrues an external 
weight of authority denied to the lower and nar- 
rower, but granted to the higher and wider views of 
religion, When we look over the long annals of 
ecclesiastical history, we often shall find that it is 
not within the close ranks of the so-called orthodox, 
but from the outlying camp of the so-called heretic 
or infidel that champions of the true faith have 
come. Not from the logic of Calvin or the rheto- 
ric of Bossuet, but from the great scholars and 
philosophers of the close of the last century and 
the beginning of this have been drawn the best 
portraitures of Christianity and its founders; not to 
the Synod of Dort, but to the aspirations of the 
excommunicated Spinoza, was vouchsafed the 
clearest glimpse into the nature of the Deity. 
It is, indeed, one hope, not only for the solution, 
but for the pacific solution, of our theological pro- 
blems, that in this, more than in any previous age in 
our country, more than in most countries, the cri- 
tical and the conservative should overlap, interweave, 
and shade off into each other, ‘‘ Ionians and Dorians 
on both sides.” The intelligent High Churchman, 
the moderate Churchman melts, almost impercep- 


tibly, into the inquiring scholar ; the serious Puritan. 


or Nonconformist is, more than one thinks, a lati- 
tudinarian, even half a Churchman. Very few 
philosophers have so entirely parted with the natural 
feelings of the human heart or the natural aspira- 
tions of the human mind as to be indifferent to the 
sane or insane direction of so mighty an instrument 
for good or evil as the religious instruction of man- 
kind, and thus the basis of a reasonable theology, 
even if shaken for the moment by the frenzy of par- 
tisans, is intrinsically wider and more solid than it 
was in former times and in other countries. We 
often hear of the reconciliation of theology and 
science. It is not reconciliation that is needed, but 
the recognition that they are one and indivisible. 
Whatever enlarges our ideas of nature enlarges 
our ideas of God. Whatever gives us a deeper in- 
sight into the nature of the author of the universe 
gives us a deeper insight into the secrets of the uni- 
verse itself. Whatever is bad in theology is alsobad 
in science; whatever is good in science is also good 
in theology. In like manner we sometimes hear of 
the reconciliation of religion and morality. The 
answer is the same, they are one and indivisible. 
Whatever tends to elevate the virtue, the purity, 
the generosity, of the student, is his religion. What- 
ever debases the mind, or corrupts the heart, or 
hardens the conssience, under whatever pretext, 
however specious, is infidelity of the worse sort. 
There are, according to the old Greek proverb, many 
who haye borne the thyrsus and yet not been in- 
spired prophets. There are many also who have 
been inspired prophets without wearing the pro- 
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phetic mantle or bearing a mystic wand. And 
all these, whether statesmen, philosophers or poets, 
have been among the friends, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of the religion of the future. They are citi- 
zens, whether registered or unregistered, in the Je- 
rusalem which is above, and which is free. Whatis 
our duty in this interval of waiting, of transition ; 
what is our duty and what is yours? 


THE ZEIT-GEIST. . 
Oh, students of St. Andrew’s, future pastors of 
the famous Church of Scotland, rising generation of 
the great Scottish nation, which in former times| 
was the firmest: bulwark of a national, Protestant, 
yenerable Christianity! You, no doubt, in this se- 
cluded corner of our island, feel the breath of the 
spirit of the age. How are you to avoid being’ car- 
ried about with every gust of its fitful doctrine? 
How are you to gather in to your sails the bounding 
breeze of its invincible strength? There is nothing 
to make you despair. Our Church may have to 
pass through many transformations; but a Church 
which has not only stood so many shocks, but con- 
tinues to gather into its ranks the most liberal 
thinkers of the nation, is too great an institution to 
be sacrificed to the exigencies of party, if only it be 
true to that fine maxim of Archbishop Leighton of 
leaving to others to preach up the times and 
claiming for itself to preach up eternity. The 
principle of a National Wstablishment which 
Chalmers vindicated in the interests of Chris- 
tianity and philanthrophy as in these latter days 
more and more commended itself in the interests of 
Christianity and liberty. The enlarging, elevating 
influence infused into a religious institution by its 
contact, however slight, with so magnificent and 
divine an ordinance as the national commonwealth, 
the value of resting religious institutions not on 
some special doctrine or institution, but on the 
highest welfare of the whole community, are not 
less, but more appreciated in these times than they 
were in a less civilised age. It is the growing con- 
viction ofall reflecting minds that there is no ground 
in the nature of things or in the Christian religion 
for the sharp division drawn between the spiritual 
and secular. In proportion as those larger and 
nobler hopes of religion of which Ihave been speak- 
ing penetrate into all the communions of this country 
their retrograde distinctions will fade away, and the 
policy of improving and reforming institutions, in- 
stead of blindly destroying them, will regain the 
hold which it once iad upon the intelligence and 
conscience of the nation. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
There is, perhaps, a danger which threatens the 
Chureh of Scotland in common with all the Churches 
of Christendom—the apprehension which we some- 
times hear expressed that the more gifted and cul- 
tivated minds of the coming generation shrink from 
the noble mission, the supposed restraints of the 
clerical profession. Far more dismal than any se- 
cession of old lights or new lights would be the se- 
cession of the vigorous intellects and nobler natures 
which of old time made the Scottish Church, though 
poor in wealth, rich in the best gifts of God. But 
itis precisely this tendency which it is in your own 
power to cure or prevent. The attractions of the 
Christian Ministry, the opportunities which it offers 
to untried usefulness, are not less, but greater in| 
proportion as the questions religion involves become 
larger and deeper than when they ran within the 
four corners of the Confession of Faith. Nor is 
there any reason in the constitution of your Church | 
or in the prospects of your country why that 
Confession should be an obstacle to the expanding 
forms of religious life. I am not here to eriticise or 
disparage that venerable document, which, born 
under my own roof at Westminster, alone of all such 
Confessions, for a short time represented the whole 
national faith of Great Britain. If it has some defects 
or exaggerations from which our own Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles are free, yet, on the other han4, it has soared to 
higher heights and struck down to deeper depths. To 
compare the failings and the weaknesses of each, 
and to illustrate from them the condition of 
our respective Churches would be, if this were the 
time or place, a most interesting and instructive 
task. Even the Confession of the Westminster 
Assembly is not the essential, is not even the best 
characteristic of the Church of Scotland, any more 
than the Thirty-nine Articles are the essential or the 
best characteristic of the Church of England, Nor 
are the present forms of adhesion to it more sacred 
than the ancient forms of adhesion to the English 
standards, which a few years ago, by the kindly in- 
tervention of the Imperial Legislature, were so 
largely modified, and might at any moment, with- 
out any loss to the Church or the State, be 
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altogether removed. But neither in the retent 
nor in the abolition of these local impediments 
is the main interest of the ministry of th 
Church of Scotland in the times that are coming. 


Confession or not Confession, subscription or not 


subscription, Established Church or Free or United 
Presbyterian, in the moral evils which you have to 
combat, the barbarism, the intemperance of large 
numbers of your citizens; and, on the other hand, 
in the high and pute traditions of former times which 
you have to maintain, the appropriation of whatever 
examples of pastoral activity or keen intellectual 


ardour may be seen in other communions in those 


works of greatness to which I formerly referred, 
there is enough, and more than enough, to occupy 
and exalt yourselves and others, and to show that 
the Church of Scotland is still able and is still 
proud to hold its head among Churches of Christen- 
dom. It is for you to view with a just pride its 
acknowledged glories. Place before yourselves the 
noble thoughts which have been enkindled not by 
German, not by Anglican, but by your own pastors 
and teachers. Remember how one has taught you, 
in language never surpassed, the connection of reli- 
gion with common life, and the claims of the one 
universal religion to acceptance by the very reason 
of its universality; how another has taught you 
that, however great is the Church Militant or the 
Church Dogmatic, there is yet a greater Church, the 
Church Beneficent; how another has shown to you 
how high is the value of theology viewed in its lay 


historical aspect, and yet how much higher is the_ 


grandeur of religion; how one has endeavoured to 
represent to you the relation of religion to culture, 
another of religion to philosophy, and another of 
religion to ritual; how many an eloquent voice is 
yet heard in ancient abbey or populous city, or na- 
tive village; how inspiring is the example of the 
venerable teacher whom the Church of Scotland 
sent out to India some forty years ago, and who 
still, if not of us, yet among us, bears the greatest 
name of living Indian missionaries; how invigo- 
rating and stimulating is the memory of that fore- 
most Scottish minister of our age, who, though gone, 
yet still seems to live among us in his own flesh and 
blood, and whose commanding voice still exhorts us, 
as with his dying words, to be broad with the breadth 
of charity of the Almighty God. I might enl rze 
the roll. I might go back to those of earlier days, 
might speak of your most famous of living country- 
men, who, though winding up the threads of his 
long and honourable life at Chelsea, has never dis- 
dained the traditions of the Scottish Church and 
nation, still warms at the recollection of his native 
Annandale, still is fired with poetic ardour when he 
speaks of the glories of St. Andrew’s. There are 
words which often come into my mind when I look 
at an assemblage like this—words spoken by a gifted 
poet, endeared to some among us, and who loved 
your country well—a ery desponding, perhaps, yet 
also cheering; wrung from him by the dislocations 
and confusions of his time when he looked out on 
the contending forces of the age— 
“Sound thou trumpet of God ; 

Come forth great cause to array us ; 

King and leader appear, 

Thy soldiers sorrowing seek thee.” 
We may already hear the distant notes of the trum- 
pet; we may catch, however faintly, the coming of 
that cause, the King and leaders surely will appear 
at last if their soldiers will but follow them on to 
victory. It was once said in mournful complaint of 
the highest ecclesiastic in Christendom, ‘For the 
sake of gaining to-day he has thrown away to-mor- 
row for ever.” Be our policy the reverse of this; 
let us fasten our thoughts, not on the passions and 
parties of the brief to-day, but on the hopes of the 
long to-morrow. The day—the year—may, per- 
chance, belong to the destructives, the cynics, and 
the partisans ; but to-morrow is the coming century, 
the catholic comprehensive, discriminating, all- em 
bracing Christianity, which has the promise not of 
this present— 

“© fortes pejoraque passi 
Mecum saepe viri ; " 
Oras ingens iterabimus zequor.” 

Come, my friends, souls that have taught and 
wrought and thought with me, ’tis not too late to 
seek a newer world—(loud and prolonged cheer- 


ing). 


Luruer Musrum.—A committee is being formed 
for the establishment of a Luther Museum at Wit- 
tenburg. The museum is to be established at the 
building of the old Augustine Convent, where Luther 
lived as a monk, and which was given to him and 
his wife as an eligible family mansion after convent 


had been done away with by his exertions, sae 
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~ -GARNISHING PARKER’S SEPULCHRE. | 

' 4 piscoursE BY MR, MONOURE D. CONWAY. 

“In undertaking to speak of Theodore Parker, there 
rise up before me, and crowd upon me, so many 
reminiscences, so many shades of those who fought 
in the battles he waged, and outcomes of those 
pattles, that personal feeling alone would incline me | 
to sink back into silence. Events have told, are 
telling, the story of his life with a force which no 
mortal tongue can rival. In Boston recently I 
passed a few days in the home of a young Ra- 
tionalist minister, who sometimes preached for the 
congregation of ‘Theodore Parker, though son of a 
former President of the Unitarian Association, the 
pitterest antagonist of Parker. That man, Dr. 
Gannett—the father—was the pulpit successor of 
Dr. Channing, and with all his bigotry was, a brave 
and eloquent champion of what he believed true. 
He had a tender heart in him; he had loved Parker 
as hard as he hated his religion ; and I used to think 
that nothing more was needed to prove the error of 

' the principle on which the Unitarians resisted Par- 
ker than that it was able to mingle so mueh gall 
éyen with his warm blood. When the son and 
daughter of Dr, Gannett were taking me to the 

Parker Hall one Sunday, my memory wandered to 
a day when the graduates of the Harvard Divinity 
College had met in their annual assembly. The 
rumour had just reached us that one of our 
alumni, Theodore Parker, was dying in Europe. In 
behalf of those who were profoundly moved by these 
tidings, and who thought that in so solemn a moment 
‘even those who had opposed Parker would be glad to 
send a message of kindness to soften the pillow of 
death, I offered a resolution that our society had 
heard ‘with deep regret of his illness, extended him 
sympathy, and prayed that he might return “ with 
renewed strength, and heart unabated, to the post of 
duty which he had so long filled with ability and 
zeal.” Up rose Dr. Gannett, trembling, and 
from a heart which I am sure was ready to 
weep for his old friend, uttered a deermined 
protest against the resolution. He declared that 
he could. not conscientiously pray that Parker 
might be restored to the work of pulling down 
the kingdom of Christ. The resolution could not 
pass,—none could pass with his opposition. The 
old man lived to read the life of Parker, and he 
wrote on it:—‘' He was a very learned man, and a 
tender, true-hearted man, honest and thorough.” 
He lived to find his own son adopting the prin- 
ciples of Parker. He lived to write to a friend, 
—‘'Mere pugnacious Unitarianism I value less 
than I once did. Ihave seen so much of sectarian 
jnterest which yielded no spiritual improvement. . 
that I wish it were possible to take for granted that 
men hold the right belief, and we might expend all 
our effort in trying to make them Christians in heart 
‘and life.” : 

On Dr. Gannett’s death Octavius Frothingham— 

‘he also son of an old-school Unitarian, President 
-now of the Free: Religious Association—said to me, 
«Dr. Gannett was the last bulwark of the old Unita- 
-rianism. The last giant it could produce in this coun- 

try hasfallen.. The whole thing isover.” After his 

death the son found among his father’s papers an old 
letter written to him by Theodore Parker in the thick 
of the conflict of which they were the two leaders. This 


letter was written with pen touched from a bleeding | 


heart, _ It closes :—‘‘I beg you will not show this 
‘letter to.any one—no, not to your wife.” But death 
“has remoyed the seal of privacy which held it thirty 
years. To this antagonist Parker wrote :—‘ The 
things which sound so hard when I say them or 

print them are said wholly in sorrow, not at all in 

anger. lIweep when I write them. I wrestle with 

myself afterwards, say I can’t say them ; I won't ; 

but an awful voice of conscience says, Who art thou 
that darest to disobey thy duty? So I say them, 
though it rends my heart. Trust me, I feel no sour- 
ness, no disappointed ambition. I saw long ago 

what my course was to be, and submitted cheerfully, 

joyfully. I hope to do my duty; though I know 

that the more faithfully Ido it the more shall I be 

blamed. Yet I foresee great future good to come to 

men through what I am called on to do and to pass 

through. When my tears flow no longer; when 
the grass grows over my level grave; when my name 
thas perished from amongst men, the hearts of men 
shall flame with the truths: that I have tried to 

teach. Others shall reap where I have only mown 

down the thorns, and that with lacerated arms.” ~ 
If the tear that then gathered in Parker’s eye 
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should flame in the hearts of men. 


The life of Theodore Parker was a living martyr- 
dom; the last accumulated yenom of American 
dogmatism spent its expiring fury upon him, and 
Unitarians were afraid to shelter him. Through 
years I sat at his feet, saw his falling tears, listened 
+o those great discourses with the undertone of pain 
and pathos of a lonely heart in every sentence, and 
know what I affirm: he was wounded in the house| tier of religion. 
of his friends. When the Unitarians received their | ciple and a spirit. 


prophet they crucified him. 


But the martyr of the opening generation has be-|he dealt with those of the past. 
come a saviour at its close. The life and soul of 
Unitarianism in both America and England are| ing Parker? 
living and advancing by his principles, and largely | it said! 
on his credit. James Freeman Clarke suffered 
much by allowing Parker to preach in his pulpit; 
he is now President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. James Martineau also suffered for friend- | Theodore Parker ? 
liness to Parker and for inviting him to preach for 
him in Liverpool thirty-three years ago; and what 
would Unitarianism be but for Martineau? Uni- 
tarianism, so far as it is of importance, has got 


as far as Parker. 


Not long ago Mr. Voysey made it a charge against 
the Unitarians that when Theodore Parker was in 
this country not one pulpit was open to him. From 
that charge several pulpits were able to free them- 
selves, South-place Chapel being one; ,but then ap- 
peared the phenomenon of a general rush of minis- 


could only have turned to a lens able to penetrate 
time he would have beheld that letter falling to the 
hands of a sympathetic Rationalist—his antagonist’s 
own son! And in that one change he would haye 
seen a type of all those changes which haye fulfilled 
the hope that sustained him, that when the grass 
was growing over his graye the truths be defended 
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“Dear Sir, American slavery has been dead these 
many years. It is now easy and useless to attackit. 
When Parker denounced it it was in the face of a 
raging mob threatening his life. If you would be 
brave like him you must ‘confront some popular 
wrong now existing.” And we may say just the 
same with regard to the supernaturalism which 
Parker assailed. When Parker opposed it it was 
the general creed not only of the orthodox, but of 
his own denomination and his own brethren. It 
still prevails sufficiently to require exposure. But it 
is no longer a costly thing to exposeit; the progress 
of science has largely cooled that battle-field, and the 
warrior of to-day cannot decorate himself with the 
trophies of the heroic dead who won the new fron- 
The living Parker is now a prin- 

He is marching with those who 
are dealing with the errors of to-day as bravely as 
And the great 
question is, How are Unitarians dealing with the liv- 
They are stoninghim. With sorrow be 
It may be asked, who or where is this liy- 
ing Parker whom so-called liberals are perseeuting ? 
It will be asked whether there is any Unitarian 
heretic now living worthy to be compared with 
T answer, no; but that there is 
not is probably due to the treatment which men of 
humbler powers, who work in the same direction, are 
receiving at so-called liberal hands. There are men 
in England, earnest, religious men, who are quite 
the equals of Parker in learning and ability; men 
who, if Unitarianism were true to itself, would be 
now leaders in its ranks. But they do not feel di- 
vinely called upon to enlist with a society which 
freezes all who do not pronounce the Christian shib- 
boleth, and in which honest inquirers eannot pursue 
their thought and work without being perpetually 


ters, all eager to clear themselves of the imputation so | snapped at and bitten. 3 
far as theycould. Explanations, excuses, eulogies,| The living Parker! It is Science. Itis that great 


abounded. MHvery man who had even touched Par- 
ker’s finger-tips was now proud to make the most of 
it. At last one or two voices came telling the frank 
truth—that at the time they thought Parker an in- 


yoice of fact and truth before which the darkness of 
ages is fleeing away; what welcomeis the Unitarian- 
ism of our time giving it? It is discouraging it, by 
fearing and dreading that some fact will presently 


fidel anda bad man, but had lived to see and de-| topple over the throne of God. 


plore their own narrowness, and now believed hima| ‘The living Parker! 
good and great man. ‘The confession comes late, 


put not too late to be useful. 


Such are the revenges of time! The incidents 
are impressive enough to those of us who can remem- 
per when it cost a man something even to acknow-|tarianism doing for free thought? 
ledge Parker’s acquaintance; and when many who 
touched Parker’s hand were quite willing to conceal 


it. 


I was reminded by it of a certain quaint ver- 


sion of the story of Esculapius. According 


this myth that great physician knew the antidote 
of every bane the gods could inflict; he cured all 
diseases; if a man was poisoned or thunderstruck 
Esculapius made it all right, Finally Pluto said, 
«This will never do; Hades will be depopulated,” 
and he sent word to Jupiter that unless that doctor 
stopped healing everybody there was no. use in any 
Hades at all. Now Jupiter replied that he too did 
not quite like it; his thunder was of little use, for 
no sooner did he strike a man than Hsculapius cured 
him. © So after some consultation it was agreed 
that Hsculapius must be disposed of, and Jupiter 
killed him with a flash of lightning. But mark 
the sequel. When Hsculapius was dead—quite dead 


It is free thought ; it is that 
mental veracity which is finding its way into every 
class and regenerating the people; the unfettered 
reason, pluming its wings, feeding its eye on the sun, 
scorning all the meshes of theology. What is Uni- 
Alienating it 
unless it will superstitiously call itself Christian, 
thereby rendering itself no longer. free. What if 
Parker did call himself a Christian? That was not 
his chain ; if it had been he would have broken it, 
to|It is ours, and we break it, as he taught us. The 
living Parker means the liberation of religion from 
every remnant of dogma, every last vestige of theo- 
logic’ timidity, and a broad welcome, wide as the 
world, to all earnestness, all thought, to human pro- 
gress, making together the only religion really worth 
loving and serving. : 

T have been charged with making too much of the 
retention of the Christian name by Unitarians. It 
js said to be a small thing, and we are asked, Whatis 
in aname? But if it really were a small thing they 
would not hold on to it so pertinaciously, Small as 
it seems, it is large enough to exclude the non- 
Christian world and to sever the connection of Uni- 
tarianism with some vital elements of our time. A 


—everybody began to eulogise him ; and it was agreed | straw may show the set of the wind, and the reten- 


on all sides that he should be set up as a constella- 
tion in the sky. But then a later legend runs that | environ. 
the rays of the stars in that constellation mingled 


tion of a word may be the type of a large mental 
To insist on the Christian name is to 
make that a religion which is no religion at.all, and 


with the-juices of the earth, and brought up all the| to ignore much that is real religion. 


plants of healing virtue. 


What would be the result if these ‘‘ Liberal Chris- 


So it seems that the living Parker was a trouble-|tians” could have their way, and could stop all that 
some fellow. Parker depopulating the hells—slavery | kind of thinking which seems to them dangerous, 
and superstition—was intolerable, but the dead Par-| materialistic, atheistical ? That seems to be the 


ker is set up ina constellation of eulogies. Need 
I add that rays from that constellation are still 


bringing up healing plants. 


But Unitarians cannot do their duty to the real 


direction of their horror, and their idéa of religion is 
for a man to disbelieve that set of propositions and 
believe this other set called ‘‘ Liberal Christian.” Very 
well, Jet them haye their way, and we should see 


Parker by garnishing his sepulchre, or naming him | Herbert Spencer suppressing his works and calling 
asastar. It is quite possible to garnish the sepul- | himself a Christian; we should see Professor Tyn- 
chre of the dead Parker with the left hand, and | dall begging pardon for his Belfast address, burning 


stone the living Parker with the right. There is a 


dead and there isa living Parker. The power 


his works, and prominent in prayer; we should see 
of| Darwin, Huxley, Bain, Clifford, Lewes, Morley, all 


that great preacher was largely due to concentration | on their knees deploring their daring researches, 
on the work of his own time. He was the man for|recanting, and promising hereafter to make their 
his hour; he met that hour, did its task, fought the | inductions square with some form of the tradi- 
good fight, and finished his course. But since his tions called ‘ Christian!” What would that be? 


time new ‘hours haye elapsed, new occasions haye|A fall as of angels out of heaven. 


arisen to bring new duties. The whole arena 


I speak 
of|not of what the world would have lost; the’ men 


liberal discussion has changed since his time, and to | themselves would have lost their religion. It is’re- 
attack the main errors which he attacked is to slay |ligion that binds them to their work; it is love of 
the slain. Suppose aman were to claim equal bravery | truth that makes them pursue it and proclaim it, 


‘with Parker by repeating his denunciations against taking no counsel of flesh and blood. It is the same 


American slavery,and printing them ? We should say, | spirit that made Jesus bear his cross and die on it, 
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+» inspires the earnest faith that leads these 
beet eatio ask them to strike their colours to the 
mere letter of the past, as they do who would make 
them take the Christian name, is to ask them and 
the world to accept the shadow of religion for its 
substance. at 

My own experience with the Unitarians extends 
through nearly twenty-five years. I came to them 
from the Wesleyan ministry ; personally, I was for 
a long time kindly treated by them; but during all 
that time I have never been encouraged by any, 
except the persecuted or suspected among them, to 
think—honestly, thoroughly, freely. Their ami- 
able average ministers have said to me many 
times, Are you not going too far? but not one 
ever said, Are you going onward? None ever re- 
joiced with me when T had broken another chain, 
and got free from a superstition. So I have been 
driven, like so many others, to find sympathy and 
friendship as I could among those whose business 
itis to encourage thought, and not discourage it. 
‘And in that time how many noble and able young 
men have I met anxious to do some part towards 
the moral and intellectual progress of the world! 
How could I advise them to enter a denomination 
where I knew they would find limits and barriers to 
their progress? As philosophers they would find 
friends ; as men of science they would be surrounded 
by societies eager to rective their highest thought and 
farthest discovery; a8 Unitarian preachers their ad- 
vance would be visited with such scourges as fell 
on Theodore Parker. No, I have said to them, do 
not enlist under the Unitarian colours; they are 
treacherous ; they will not cover your march to great 
religious results; they are no longer borne in the 
brave hands of Servetus, Channing, and Priestley. 
If you can find or set up an independent pulpit of 
your own, and draw free and faithful hearts around 
you, you will find nothing better ; but if not, follow 
science, literature, art,—follow your genius, and 
preach with your pen! 


But there will come—there must come—a church 
ot the free—a fraternity to stand for the real reli- 
gion of our time. One has already sprung up in 
America; there the Free Religious Association is 
the full ear of which Parker was the seed. We 
must have such an Association here. If it be 
proved—as it has not yet—that the old Associa- 
tion has attained its farthest goal in garnishing 
the ‘sepulchre of Parker, the new union will ad- 
vance to make his monument into a pulpit, to 
be reproduced in many pulpits, which shall main- 
tain a limitless freedom of thought. All around 
us are inquirers weary of their isolation and Li- 
berals tired of sectarian restrictions, There are 
Jews who have outgrown their ritual, Church- 
men who find the Broad Church too narrow, and 
even youths from the Far Hast who would love to 
drink as deeply at English wells of undefiled religion 
as at our fountains of learning. The time visibly 
ripens for a new and larger embodiment and repre- 
sentation of free religion in this nation, which shall 
include all its living elements. The denomination 
which has hitherto best embodied those elements 


now shows its repentance for the suicidal intoler- 


ance to Parker. Its best men feel the scandal that 
the creedless religion of Channing pursued its course 
py expelling from its pulpit the splendid genius of 
Emerson, that it might retain pigmies. It is now 
in order, and it is our duty to call upon the Unita- 
rians to bring forth works meet for repentance ; and 
if they cannot on the old basis, then on a new one, 
to erect an edifice in which every true heart, and 
every free mind, shall find sympathy and support. 


For that end let us who are here still keep our old 
lamp trimmed and burning. Some of you have fed 
it and waited beside it through the watches of a long 
night. You have seen the shadows gather and the 
darkness deepen, until now the horizon grows grey, 
and the birds of night begin to flit away. Behold the 
dawn approaches; your day of opportunity draws 
nigh; science, literature, civilisation, the stars in 
their courses have been conspiring with you, anda 
liberated generation advances to crown the temple of 
Liberty, Love, and Reason. 

é 


F Turoat InriTaTioN.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
cially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use glycerine in the form of 
jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being 
in proximity to the glands at the moment they are excited 
by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in Sixpenny and One Shilling boxes (by post fourteen 
stamps), labelled ‘‘ James Errs and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piceadilly 
London,” ; : 


THE INQUIRER. 


OF LONDON. 

The annual presentation of degrees at the Univer- 
sity of London took place on Wednesday in the 
Theatre of the institution, which was crowded. 
Amongst those present were Earl Granville, the 
Chancellor ; Sir John Lubbock, the Vice-Chancellor ; 
Mr. Lowe, M.P. for the University ; Lord Acton, 
Dr. Quain, Sir Philip Grey Hgerton, Dr. Storrar, 
Chairman of Convocation, and other members of 
the Senate. 

Dr. Carpenter, the Registrar, read a report of the 
examinations during the past year, and the names of 
the successful candidates for degrees and honours in 
the various faculties. Such of the undergraduates 
ag had obtained exhibitions, prizes, and medals 
were then presented, and received these distinctions 
from the Chancellor. ‘The graduates who had 
passed in the several faculties were next presented, 
and their diplomas delivered to them by the Chan- 
cellor. 


Harl Granvinie, who was much cheered, then rose, 
and after paying a high encomium on thelate Mr. Bage- 
hot, who, he said, had as much as any one could do 
justified the degrees and honours which he received at 
that university, and whose death was a great loss to 
polities, to economics, to literature, and to the com- 
mun’. ‘+, data scheme had been proposed 
and... ... + giving to Owens College in Man- 
chester, a} vung but most successful institution, the 
title of a university, with the privilege of granting 
degrees. Many friends of education had expressed 
themselves more or less in favour of this scheme. 
But it had been attacked by others and objected to 
in some of the great towns in the same or adjacent 
districts, and the member for the university had 
written a powerful article in opposition to the 
plan, his chief points being the evil that would 
accrue directly and indirectly from the Crown 
empowering colleges, with a comparatively limited 
number of teachers, to undertake the task of 
teaching, and of themselves testing the result of 
their own labours, by the granting of degrees, and 
thereby diminishing the value of degrees conferred 
on others. He had not brought this question before 
their notice with the view of expressing, as Chancellor 
of the University of London, a hostile opinion or any 
opinion whatever. The University of London felt 
absolutely no objection of a merely jealous character. 
Time had been when the great Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge thought it right to affix the 
seal of their corporations to petitions against the 
establishment of the University of London, and 
that when they excluded from their own degrees 
those for whose benefit the new university was de- 
signed. Since then the feelings as well as the 
practice of the older universities haa been changed, 
and they now showed a very friendly feeling towards 
them, and such would be the feeling of this uni- 
yersity with regard to any other university which 
might hereafter be established. Of course, if any 
proposals were made tending to lower the standard of 
their degrees it would be the duty of the University 
to remain firm. He could only say that personally 
he should with pleasure see the representatives of 
teaching more closely connected with them; and he 
did not doubt that that was the feeling of the other 
members of the Senate, One complaint that was 
made against this University was that some years 
ago they broke down their rule of confining their 
examinations to certain affiliated colleges. He was 
at a loss to know what advantages would accrue to 
the University or the community if they were to ex- 
clude from their examinations and their degrees all 
who had not passed a certain number of years in a 
college. He admitted that college and public train- 
ing was good, but was it impossible that private 
training should also be good? There was another 
subject bearing very much on the character and future 
functions of this University. It was one to which 
he vaguely alluded last year. They would guess that it 
was that of the medical degrees of women. He had 
intended to have stated at some length the reasons 
which had induced the Senate by a considerable 
majority to decide in favour of them. He was in- 
formed that an adverse opinion to that decision was 
expressed last night by Convocation. He was told 
that, following the example of a still older and 
more experienced assembly, the discussion was not 
quite so calm as it certainly is under the conciliatory 
guidance of their. chairman—(laughter). He was 
informed that it was resolved that it was unadvisable 
to admit women to degrees in medicine before the 
general question of their admission to the degrees 
of all faculties was considered. Of course this 
resolution might be differently interpreted. It might 
mean that those who yoted for it were so anxious 
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granted. But he apprehended the resolution was 
really directed against the grant of medical degrees 
to women. He was not the least surprised that a sub- 
ject which touched their feelings and their sentiments 
should have created excitement on either side. He 


wished to do nothing that day to add fuel to that— 


fire. But there was one argument to which he 
should like to advert, because if it had been raised 
he felt sure it had beenso hastily in debate, and not 
with a view of determining the merits of the ques- 
tion. It was, that there would be a pecuniary in- 
justice to those men who had obtained medical de- 
grees to subject them to the rivalry of the other sex. 
He remembered in the Staffordshire potteries, a dis- 
trict to which he belonged, that when women first 
began to paint the men successfully struck against 
the women being allowed to use the rest, which was 
of great use to the arm. ‘The result was that those 
daughters of Eve soon succeeded in painting as well 
and as rapidly without the restas the men did with 
it—(Cheers and laughter). The conduct of the men 
did not appear to begenerous or just, but after all, they 
only took away the rest, they did not deprivethe women 
ofthe brush. He felt now that that argument was not 
one seriously maintained ; that it was repudiated, not 
only by such men as Sir James Paget and Sir Wil- 
liam Gull, by such a body as the medical council, 
who were now doing and had done so much for the 
profession, but he felt equally sure that it would be 
repudiated by the generous feelings of those young 
men there present, who had just received their 
medical distinctions as the reward of great and 
continued labour. But there was fanother class of 
arguments of a very different character and weight, 
namely, whether it was good or bad for the univer- 
sity that any women should be encouraged to engage 
in the peculiar training necessary to reach to the 
high and undiminished standard of our medical 
examinations—whether it was good or bad for the 
community to have the choice open to them of being 
medically advised by women, if such were to be 
found, of the calibre of Mrs. Anderson. On these 
questions he had intended to speak to them, but 
it had struck him that it was hardly fair that he 
should do so, and his doing so would not have a 
calming effect. sa 
Mr. Lows, who was also much cheered, said the 
question whether they should give degrees to women 
was much more important in the case of medicine 
than in any other, because the degree of medicine 
did not merely confer on a person an honour and a 
distinction, but it conferred the right to practise, and 
involved the question how far women were able and 
fit, even supposing they acquired the knowledge to 
enable them, to do-all that was required of them in 
the exercise of that profession. That was a large 
and important question, on which he was utterly in- 
competent to give an opinion, but in the opinion of 
many persons there were many branches of the me- 
dical profession which, even. supposing women were 
capable of practising, the common sense of mankind 
would soon restrict them from. He hoped that the 
controversy would be carried on without imputing 
motives to either party,.and with a view also to pro- 
moting the interests of the University. Passing 
from that subject, he had to congratulate them on 
the continued prosperity of the institution. It was 
said that there was no effect without a cause, but 
really, when he looked upon the progress of this 
University he was almost inclined to doubt the truth 
of the maxim. This University was established 
because young men were shut out from others. 
Hyery single thing that brought this University into 
existence had been swept away, and yet it continued 
to increase and prosper. What was the reason of 
this? It was the soundness of the principle on 
which it was founded, which gaye to its degrees a 
solid merit and value which those of other insti- 
tutions did not possess. It was because teaching 
was separated from the giving of degrees that 
their degrees had this value. Reverting to the 
question of granting medical degrees to women, the 
right hon. gentleman said he was himself opposed to 
any sort of examination peculiar to women; and he 
thought that the examinations to which they should 
be admitted should be the same examinations as 
others had to undergo. A degree once obtained 
gave a woman the means of obtaining a good liveli- 
hood if she happened to be destined to pass her life 
in a state of single blessedness, and he saw no ob- 
jection to an institution of this kind conferring on 
women such a boon. He thought they should re- 
consider the whole of their system, and give to women 
the opportunity of obtaining, if they could, exactly 
the same distinctions as men—(applause), = 
The assemblage then separated. 


} 
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jen and women servants has been formed to perpe- 
nate the work of the Mission, An excellont ar- 
angement at Berkeley Chapel was the providing 
ach person with a short, printed epitome of the 
yening sermon, to take away with them for purposes 
f meditation and prayer, A very good effect, too, 
yas produced by requesting the congregation not to 
eave en masse, but two-by-two, the rest remaining on 
heir knees, By this means perfeet silence was kept, 
nd it was hoped that the effect of the previous ser- 
ice would not be dispersed, as it seems to be when 
I] the congregation leave together. ; 

The Mission, of course, has been, and will be, 
ised by parties in the Church for party purposes. 
some of our best men of all shades of thought have 
tood~ aloof from the movement altogether, perhaps 
or the very reason that they saw it was being used 
or party purposes. One may venture even to sur- 
nise some such cause for the conspicuous absence of 
he Bishops from St. Paul’s; but this makes it only 
he more interesting to notices the form the Mission 
issumed under the auspices of such men as Mr. 
shore and Mr. Llewellyn Davies in the widely differ. 
nt localities of Mayfair and Lisson-grove. 

However, actumesf. The curtain falls. It is, per- 
ps, premature to look for fruits which may be still 
ooming only in the distant future. 


Honrron.—On the 28th ult., and the two following 
Wednesday evenings, three lectures were delivered in 
the Dolphin Assembly Room to a good number of 
hearers, except the last evening, which was very cold, 
The subjects were “ Unitarian Christianity,” ‘ The 
Atonement,” and “One God the Father, not the 
Trinity,” by the Revs, J. Cooper, C, F. Biss, and R. 
®, Birks. Several questions were asked at the end 
of each lecture, and tracts distributed. There is a 
General Baptist Chapel in the town which has an 
endowment, and has been closed for several years. 


Tue “ Misston.”—Dr. Butler, the Head Master of 


Harrow, closed the Westminster Abbey sermons on 
Saturday last with an address, in which he set him- 
self to prove that the idolatry denounced by the Jew- 
ish prophets is still prevalent among ourselves; and 


he pointed to it in the idolatry of wealth, of artistic 
: Speaking 
of the idolatry of modern religion, the preacher re- 


beauty, of humanity, and of superstition. 


ferred to it as existing in the worship offered to 


forms and channels of grace, which should be offered 
only to the Supreme Being—an idolatry not to be 
found among Materialists, but among warm and lov- 
ing hearts, and just so far as they lean on ordinances, 
‘on rites, or on human aids, instead of on God, are 
Worsbip must be devoted 
to God, not to abstract principles, not to Christ’s 
mother, not to his body, the Church, but to His name. 
A curious illustration of the way in which ecclesias- 
tical doctors differ was afforded on Sunday night last 
The Bishop of Manchester, 
in preaching at the Abbey on Thursday week, spoke, 
as was reported on the following day, of ecstasy and 
religious excitement as abnormal and unhealthy 


they essentially idolaters. 


at St. Panl’s Cathedral. 


signs, and said that he did not feel sure that St. Paul 
was any the better for being caught up into the third 
heaven. On Sunday night, at St. Paul's, the Bishop 
of Ely, in a sermon on the secret of the strength 
which made the apostle what be was, referred to this 


sources of his power, the other being his personal 
vision of Christ’s face. Dr. Woodford also expressed 


ducted. 


Discovery or tHE True Mounr Srnat.—Dr. Beke, 
the English traveller, reports from the Gulf of 
Akabah that he has found the true Mount Sinai, one 
Tt is called by 
the Arabs Jebel el Nar, or Mountain of Light. Its | 
height is five thousand feet. On the summit Dr. Beke 
found .the remains of sacrificed animals, and lower 


day’s journey north-east of Akaba. 


down some Sinaitic inscriptions, which he copied." 


Sxpavrnz. —The only guaranteed cure for Toothache.— 
This extraordinary application, marvellous in its effects, 
gives immediate relief, without injuring the tooth, and 
forms a temporary stopping, 1s. 14d.; post free, 1s. 3d. 
The Coralite Tooth Paste, for cleansing and improving the 
teeth, imparts a natural redness to the gums, and gives 
brilliancy to the enumel ; price 1s. 6d. The Royal Denti- 
frice, prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty, gives 
the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, and imparts a delicious 
fragrance to the breath; price Is. 6d. Sold by all Che- 
mists.and Perfumers, and by the Proprietors, Messrs, 
(ruibriel, the old-established Dentists, 72, Ludgate-hill, and 
56, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, London (their only 
addresses), where they are in daily attendance, and prac. 
tise their unique system of painless dentistry. See Messrs, 
aie name on each box , \ 
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yery vision of the angelic host as ono of the great 


his belief that it was in strength of the same nature 
that the Mission of the past week had been con- 


THE INQUIRER 
The Atberal Wulpit. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE, 


On Sunday morning the Rey. C. C. Cox preached, 
at the Great Meeting, a sermon in’ memory of the 
late Samuel Stone, Esq., J.P., a Town Clerk of 
Leicester. 


1 Cor, xv. 58,— Therefore, my beloved brethren, 
be ye steadfast, immovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.” These words are 
regarded by some as a climax to what goes before. 
They form the reassuring ery addressed to those who 
had well nigh been overcome with doubt as to the 
issue of this mortal life. Now, Paul says, in effect, 
your efforts need no longer be paralysed with mis.. 
giving. Now you know that your labour is not in 
vain. On tho other hand, it is said that ‘ the sudden 
subsidence of so impassioned a straia of triumph 
into so humble and sober a conclusion is a remark- 
able instance of the practical character of the New 
‘Testament teaching.” Well, in a certain sense there 
is a subsidence, but it is the subsidence which takes 
place when a lamp, after flaring up in its chimoey 
and vomiting smoke into the air, is turne? 7~~n so 
as to show a steady brilliant light-~ in 
the globa below. Is not that the climax vu. 10le 
lamp-lighting operation, the practical end for which 
it was initiated? TEyen so is it with the hopes and 
aspirations of the spiritual life. They may be as 
sparks flying upward to the sky, not unaccompanied 
by smoke from souls which feel a present dissatis- 


“faction, which they would fain satisfy with vague 


hopes as to the future. But, on the other hand, these 
hopes and aspirations may bo toned down to that 
point at which they will burn steadily at their greatest 
light-giving power—to the glory of the soul by which 
they are possessed, and with unquestioned benefit to 
all around! Whether this process be considered an 
anti-climax or not will depend very much upon this: 
whether we picture the soul as settling its doubts 
once for all and then Going its duty without any re- 
ference to religious hopes and aspirations, or whether 


‘consciousuess of Divine faith and love, as sustained 
in steady immovable brilliancy by intense and con- 
stantly realised hope. Surely it is this last aspect of 
the matter for which St, Paul.contends when he de- 
claves that our labour is not in vain ia the Lord. 
Such is the great deductive process of our immortal 
hope, from the generals of great principles and ex- 
pectations to the particulars of everyday experience 
and duty. But we might also argue in the opposite 
direction, and from this Christian life, so steadfast, so 
immovable, so abounding in the work of the Lord, wa 
might argue that for such a conerete fact there must be 
some great explanatory principles ; that such a light 
could only be lighted by God; that it must be supported 
by the grace of his sustaining love, co-operating with 
faithful human effort, and that it must be destined 
to shine for ever with its steady light—a soul like 
this being too valuable in God’s sight to be doomed 
to extinction inthe blank night of nethingness. Of 
all the sickening misgivings which sometimes flit 
across the soul of man this seems to be the most 
terrible, not that the labours of the best and noblest 
of our race should prove in vain (for so long as so- 
cial life is what it is no faithful human work is lost 
upon succeeding generations of mortals) but rather 
that such a vast capacity of usefulness once born into 
the world and educated to so high a degree of effici- 
ency should ever pass into non-sxistence. The thing 
to my mind is simply and absolutely incredible, so 
long as we believe that God is our Heavenly Father 
who will surely say to every steady faithful son, “ Son, 
thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine.” 
I need not, I am sure, dwell longer upon this argu- 
ment for our immortal hope, since I am sure it must 
often have occurred to you; but I am anxious on 
the present occasion to dwell upon the kind of cha- 
racter which the words of my text suggest, “ steadfast, 
immovable, always abiding in the work of the Lord, 
for as much as ye know that your labour is not 
in vain in the Lord.” ‘There are, of course, many 
ways in which these words may be realised by many 
modes of culture, as well as in many spheres of ac- 
tivity. But I think that it may be safely asserted 
that there are certain primary essentials without 


|which no abiding and successful work can be done 


by anyone anywhere. I do not speak now of genius, 
which, I venture to assert, is not the power of put- 
ting forth effort, but rather the blowing of a spirit 
which comes.and goes in a manner not altogether to 
be predicted by human anticipation or superinduced 
by human effort. I am speaking of talent, of the 
‘high faculty of successful work, which neyer comes 


we regard this sphere of duty as glowing with the | 
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by accident or by the gift of God only, but by culture 
and faithful service. Now, in their degree, all men 
are called upon to perform this duty ; and the funda- 
mental duty upon which all other duties must be 
built is the art of faithful service, of being able to 
do-the task appointed with perfect exactness and with 
unwearied energy. Give an undivided attention to the 
lesson which is set you in the great school of life; 
put forth an undivided hearty effort on behalf of the 
work which is given you to do; learn to persevere 
until you have fully accomplished the duty which 
has to be performed, and you will find that yeu 
have succeeded in more ways than one, You will 
find you have disciplined yourself; you will find 
that you have learned the art of outward success 
(often most eagerly desired by those who have done 
least to deserve it); you will find that you have won 
the confidence of those who trust to your efforts to 
do their work or to carry out their desigas. And I be- 
seech you not to suppose that this is only a virtue ne- 
cessary for those who are in aso-called dependent posi- 
tion. It applies to the greatest even as unto the least; 
you must first stoop if you would ultimately. conquer ; 
you must first learn if you would, afterwards teach ; 
you must drill yourself and be drilled by others be- 
fore you are fit to give the word of command, And 
this is trué not only of those initiatory rites with 
which a man fits himself to assume a position, but 
also of those labours by which he performs the duties 
and meets the responsibilities of the highest office, 
For there is a law over even the highest—a written 
or unwéitten law, which in a thousand ways points out 
the course of duty, There is a law within which it is 
necessary that the conscientious worker should carry 
out in his daily duties; he is under authority, although 
placed in authority over others; and hence there is the 
same necessity for prompt attention, for all engrossing 
effort for persevering zeal in high and low, in the ruler 
as well asin the ruled. There is a sense in which every 
man is a servant; and success iu life depends to a 
very large extent upon this somewhat prosaic and 
common-place, and yet infinitely dutiful fact. But 
while all have this common element as the basis of 
a dutiful life, those. who really occupy the higher 
rank of spiritual power require faculties greater than 
these. For the exigencies of social life demand that 
there should be some few at least who are not mere 
copying clerks, conscientiously forming evéry letter 
and making no mistakes, but still after all only re- 
producing what’has been already written. There 
are times when you want someone who can speak 
with authority, and not as the scribes; when useful 
as it may be to hear those who are able to expound 
on well-known principles a written code, the need 
rather is to go beyond what is written and to create 
the precedent which you cannot find. There are 
times when you want those who will not repeat, 
parrot-wise, whatever words may float upon the air, 
but who will themselves give the key-note of the 
music which has to be sung, and who have power in 
this way to calm discord into something like harmony. 
Society, in short, even when it asks apparently for a 
reliable servant to do its routine work, does often 
require a master spirit in whose guidance it can trust. 
Such a spirit must have two great characteristics; it 
must have insight sufficient to perceive what the new 
word of command ought to be; it must have influ- 
ence over men to induce them to follow the suggés- 
tion offered ; and it must be, if not infallible, at least 
so often right as to superinduce confidence, which at 
last secures to its keen insight and large experience 
the influence which they deserve to have. I need 
not, surely, dwell upon the fact that there are occa- 
sions on which mere routine, or mere experience, 
however protracted, will fail, There are times in 
human history when the greatest changes have pro- 
duced the most novel circumstances, when, as it were, 
a new heaven and a new earth have been created for 
our social life, and an organising faculty is required 
to adapt the details of our experience to the new ar- 
rangements of our circumstances, And in a sense 
this is perhaps true of all crises in which advice is 
sought, Often circumstances are so complicated 
that it is difficult to discern the diagnosis of our 
social health and disease, or the conditions of in- 
dividuals well-being and safety. You have to fore- 
see the possible conflict of the future, and, like a 
skilful chess-player, you do not make a moye with. 
out foreseeing that, whatever may be its conse- 
quences, it will be at least safe for you to make it, 
The problem to be solved is to do the best under the 
circumstances of the case, and to advise promptly, 
authoritatively, and wisely, is no light or unim- 
portant task, but it is a task incumbent upon those 
who would be the master spirits of the little world in 
which they live, And not only has such a one to 
diseern the right thing that ought to be done, but he 
has also to take care that that right thing shall be 
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a 
done, and in order that he may accomplish this he 
fluence over men—he must have that 


must have in h 
knowledge of men, and power of controlling men, 
No 


without which such influence is impossible. 1 
doubt the man of large insight into affairs starts with 
the great advantege of feeling perfect confidence in 
his own judgment; he therefore speaks with autho- 
rity, which naturally overawes those who are not con- 
scious of such faculty in themselves ; and he bears 
down those who may have a weak character coupled 
with a quick insight, But the ablest man, perhaps, 
in proportion to his ability, is sure to encounter oppo- 
sition, and the problem is how to disarm this opposi- 
tion, or how successfully-to defy it. What infinite 
advantage it is in such a case to know what is in 
man—ay, and in each man with whom you lave to 
do—so as to find out the right way of winning each, 
er, at the worst, to strike at the weakest and most 
sensitive part of a recalcitrant opponent. It is thus, 
you will recollect, Ulysses is represented as dealing 
with the varied elements of the great Grecian host, 
when he wished to arrest their ignom-inious flight to 
the ships :— 

Thus graced, attention and respect to gain, 

He runs, he flies thro’ all the Grecian train : 

Each prince of name or chief in arms approved, 

He fired with praise or with persuasion moved. 

“Warriors like you, with strength and wisdom blest 

By brave examples, should confirm the rest ; 

The monarch’s will not yet revealed appears, 

He tries our courage, but resents our fears,” 

But if a clamorous vile plebeian rose, 

Him with reproof he checked or tamed with blows, 

“ Be still, thou slave, and to thy betters yield, 

Unknown alike in council and in field. 

Ye gods, what dastards would our host command 

Swept to the war, the lumber of the land.” 


And though the particular forms of speech and modes 


ee 
happily above the reach of party or of sect, at any 
rate so long as they speak and act in their official 
capacity. It is the very triumph of manly integrity 
that these men should win their way to position as 
red hot partisans, and special pleaders and that with 
one touch of the Ithuriel spear of promotion they 
should be changed into the most impartial of all 
crities, 
breadth of our land there are many persons on whom 
the ties of party do not exercise much influence who 
look to the general good rather than to party or to 
personal triumph. But these, for the most part, are 
spectators of public life rather than participators in 
it. Seldom, indeed, does a man occupy a prominent 
public position without being to some extent a party- 
man. 
their power is immensely enhanced by the neutral 
position which they occupy. 
no interest to serve but the public good, and therefore 
are less likely to be blinded by prejudice than even 
the most honest adherent of sect or party. 
when parties are almost equally divided advice, com- 
ing from such a quarter, must of necessity turn the 
scale. Nor is this all, One who occupies this neutral 
position is more fitted than others canbe to become 
the peacemaker, to suggest an honourable compro- 
mise which shall meet the views of one side without 
exciting the prejudices of the other. 
expect all men to do this work ; we must not wish it, 
There is a battle of principle to be fought, woe to 
the world when it ceases to be fought in the only 
possible way in which such conflict can take place. 
But on this great battle field let us do honour to the 
herald of peace, whether he brings us a temporary 
truce or an armistice to bury our dead, or gives us 
terms of honourable peace. 
public man, abounding in the work of a large social 
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And I doubt not that in the length and 


But such men do exist here and there, and 


Tt is felt that they have 


Tn times 


We must not 


All honour, then, to the 


usefulness, the faithful servant, the wise director, the 
calm and unimpassioned moderator of the world in 
which he lives! A living embodiment of the charac- 
ter which I have just described has recently passed 
away from our midst, mourned, as well he might be, 
by all those who understood their loss. ‘To write 
the full life of our friend would be to reproduce the 
history of Leicester for the last forty years, during 
which his influence has been felt in a zeal which 
went beyond mere official capacity, and in an activity 
which did not confine itself within the limits of 
official duties. He served this town as towns are 


of operation mentioned here may have become obso- 
lete in modern social life, there is still a necessity to 
consider the rank of those addressed. Perhaps there 
is still need to goad with sarcasm if not with blows. 
These are conditions of social success with which the 
Ruler of men cannot yet dispense. However it is 
obvious that there is yet another mode of obtaining 
influence. There is a far more subtle plan than the 
mere appeal to the prejudices of class feeling or to 
the condition of social position, although that may be 
powerful sometimes. There is the appeal which you 


make to the individual through knowledge of the full 
strength and weakness of his character, of the cir 
cumstances by which he is surrounded, of the motives 
by which he is swayed, of the arguments by which he 
will be most moved. Whenever a man cannot rely 
upon the mere authority of his official position, or of 
his personal influence, his power will be increased 
by his insight into character and his ability to turn 
that insight to good account. The kind of power 
which I have just described is exercised most fre 
quently in the arena of party politics and of reli« 
gious controversy. It is an essential of our social 
system that those who aspire to serve the public 
generally do so in the character of party men. And 
there is hardly any institution in our country, even 
of the most general character, and aiming at the 
most practical ends, which has not its party spirit 
either superinduced from without or springing up 
within. It would be an unpatriotic thing to say that 
this wide-spread institution of government by party 
is an unmixed evil. It is doubtless the source of 
great good, To this principle the fact is due that the 
official life of governing bodies always stands face to 
face with the spirit of criticism which for reasons of 
obvious self-interest is never allowed to go to sleep. 
Tt may be questioned whether, without the stimulus 
of party strife, many who now devote themselves to 
public life, whether political or municipal, would do 
go. At any rate this elément of party strife adds to 
the public interest in public affairs. The debate, 
which precedes some critical division, and which may 
be on some very trivial subject—excites infinitely 
more interest than the discussion of the weightiest 
affairs where no party issue is at stake. But at the 
same ‘time, he would be a bold man who said that 
government by party was an unmixed good. It 
may be a terrible, and frightfully selfish, evil. And 
it would be this if there were not some, and those 
the highest in the land, who are above party alto- 
gether, The Queen of these realms is happily above 
party; she is the embodiment of the public order 
and interest which all parties profess to promote, 
The Constitution evidently calculates upon her 
superiority to sectarian differences by making her, 
ex officio, Presbyterian in Scotland and Episcopa- 
lian in England, And though that may be logi- 
cally inconsistent, she is in herself the kindly sym- 
pathetic friend of every devout and pious soul of 
every communion, 


The judges of the land ip 


seldom served; he organised the institutions in the 


midst of which we live; he advised the magistrate 


upon the bench, and the councillor in the council 
chamber and in the committee room, This long service 
gave him experience of which even the highest did 
not disdain to make use; and with which, it must be 
confessed, they could ill have dispensed. He was 
the keen intellect, and the inspiring soul, and the 
uniting influence of the corporate body which he 
served. To philanthropic institutions and to the in- 
tercourse of private friendship he brought the same 


characteristics which made him a power in our local 


state. He was amongst the most regular and devoted 
attendants at this place of worship. ‘True to his 


own convictions, he was really liberal and considerate 
in his judgment of those who differed most widely 
from himself. He dies as he has lived, honoured 
and respected by all classes of the community, by all 
sects and parties in our midst, ‘This fact, to adopt 
the noble words which the late Vicar of St. Mary’s 
used on a memorable occasion a year since, is 
fraught with a “lesson of the highest moment, 
both to our own happiness and the well-being 
of England—a lesson which all men are slow 
to learn, and prone to forget in the heat and 
narrowness of more sectarian strife, a lesson which 
may be regarded as among the hopes of the 
present time, namely, that there is something much 
greater and nobler than the ends that are striven for 
in party contests; something which is more closely 
interwoven with the highest interests of our common 
humanity ; that truth and goodness, and justice, that 
forgiveness and forbearance, and brotherly kindness 
and charity, are more influential and more to us than 
the triumph of any political party could ever be, and 
that these virtues are not and cannot be monopolised 
by any one section of the community ; but are and 
must ever continue to be the rich and enduring and 
blessed and God-giving inheritance of all alike.’ If 
there be, as we are told, a citizenship in heaven as 
on earth, if God is the author of order and not of 
confusion in spiritual things as well as temporal 
things—if in short the kingdom of heaven be a puri- 
fied social state, who can tell that there is no need 
there for talents such as those of the friend whom we 
have just lost? ‘Lo Him then will especially apply 
thosa words which are more or less true of all fruitful 
spirits, “ Well done good and faithful servant, thou 


desire for the salvation of his hearers involved : | 
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hast been faithful over a few things, I will make the 
ruler over many things, enter thou into the joy o 
thy Lord,” 
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A FAREWELL SERMON. 


(BY THE REV. JOHN HARRISON.) 

On Sunday evening, Feb. 8, the Baptist Chape 
was crowded to hear the farewell sermon of the Rei 
J. Harrison, of Stony Stratford, Bucks, who ha 
lately adopted Unitarian sentiments. The large ani 
sympathetic audience consisted of Baptists, Congre 
gationalists, and Churchmen from the town and th 
whole neighbourhood round. 

Romans x.1: “Brethren, my heart’s desire an 
prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved. 

After showing that the Apostle’s labours as th 
servant of Christ gave complete and incontrovertibl 
testimony to the sincerity of the desire expressed i: 
the text, and explaining what he regarded Paul a 
meaning by “salvation” as the word is used in hi 
writings, Mr, Harrison said :— 

I have chosen to speak to you to-night from thes 
words wishing, that my last message to you should be 
as most of my messages have been, practical in it 
intention. The Apostle had left the Church of bi 
fathers, yet he never lost his love for his kinsme 
according to the flesh, his affection grew not cold fo 
the remnant of Israel, and to the Jast it was hi 
heart’s desire and prayer that they might be save 
Now, whether I am right or wrong, whether I hav 
more or less of truth than some of you, we will ne 
discuss: we are not met for that purpose, but th 
truths I utter to you tonight will be truths thi 
many of you believe, although you believe what 
cannot. I desire you should see that we have vei 
much in common: and I cannot and will nc 
leave you without seeking to make you feel that w 
are one in heart, in sympathy, and practically in ait 
and hope. I believe it is a sincere regret to som 
of you that you cannot more heartily reciproca' 
my affection, and if others of you are obliged | 
regard me as an alien from your commonwealt 
T am willing to believe in your sincerity and co 
scientiousness, while I deeply regret that want 
agreement in opinion hinders unity of affection, M 
desire for all who hear me this day is what it alway 


‘has been; for, whatever may have been my det 


ciencies of service, I have sought the salvation | 
men, that they might be right at heart and right i 
life. Believe me, my whole spirit goes with tl 
words when I say, “ Brethren, my heart’s desire ar 
prayer is that you may be saved.” My parting wor 
to you will be words about salvation, Itake tk 
course, in preference to talking much about the ch 
racter and results of my work amongst you, or t! 
reasons of my severance from you. My work is tt 
fore Him who is a better judge of it than either y 
or me, and there I am willing to leave it, grievi) 
over faults that I know have marked it, yet not wil 
out gladness through the assurance of some result 

The preacher then proceeded to show what 


attainment of a right moral reiation with God: + 
liverance from moral weakness and sin by the ri 
training, development and culture of the whole. 
ture, mental and spiritual; showing how Christ 
his teaching and life induced saving faith in 
Fatherly love of God; and by his reverence | 
human nature, his own closeness of communion y 
God, and the spiritual grandeur of his life evoll} 
desire for deliverance from sin, and prompting | 
gent effort in seeking the highest life possible to u 
He urged the truth of God’s Fatherhood, andi} 
possibility of the blessedness and power of Soni}] 
to all who sought it by loyalty to and love of Cl) 
as the Beloved Son of God. 

Think of me (he said), when I leave you as sik 
ing to utter a message which shall be glad tiding}t 
them that hear it teaching them the secret of 
and trust and duty. I know you believe in the/n 
cerity and heartiness of my desire for your welfay| 
should be pained and grieved indeed after these ; 
of often happy labour among you if it were not ¢ 


your hearty sympathy in my work; at your han}. 
have received kindness, and it has been my conjpn 


be said of you, that you treated me badly, nor ¢ 
that I had acted unworthily of my position. 
reasons for our severance are singular, and sud 


open to misunderstanding and mis-judgment}Ni 
amount of explanation on my part would 
wholly to prevent this: and I only ask that wepor 
sider the whole circumstance in remembrance jou 
frailty of judgment: in remembrance of our }/fes 
sion as the followers of Christ: and with the prt 


d 


; 
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Religious Entelliqence. 


BELFAST UNITARIAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


foPENING OF A NEW CHURCH AND SCHOOL. © 


Some time ago the Committee of the Unitarian 
Missionary Association came toa resolution that there 
was urgent need for » branch of work being opened 
in the neighbourhood of Shankhill, Belfast. This 
part of the town is one intricate maze of streets, the 
houses in which are mostly occupied by labourers, 
both of the better and lower class, Search was made, 
for a long time fruitlessly, fora room that could be 
used for the purposes of a school and church ; but 
at length an old storehouse was found in Hopeton- 
street, which, though ina shocking condition, it was 
seen could be made to suit the purpose for which it 
was required. A twenty-one years’ lease of the place 
was accordingly obtained, and the Committee imme- 
diately set about putting it into proper condition, 
Over £200 has been spent upon it, and_the trans- 
formation effected is wonderfol. The quondam 
storeroom is now as pretty alittle church as one could 
wish, The entrance is by a door in Hopeton-street, 
over which are painted the words, ‘ Hopeton-street 
Church and Snnday School.” A passage leads to 
another door opening into the room. Facing youas 
you enter is a very handsome pitch-pine desk npon a 
platform, steps from which lead down on either side 
to a little vestry or class-room, separated from the 
large room by panelling and curtains, The seats are 
all highly polished, the gas-branches are numerous, 
the stove opposite the reading-desk is thoroughly 
effective, the harmonium is exceedingly sweet, and, 


indeed, all the arrangements in the room are all that 


ean be desired. 
Several thonsand copies of a circular setting forth 


the objects of this Mission, signed by the Rev. James 
G. Street, were distributed from house to house, 
and on Sunday the church and school were opened 
for the first time. At half-past three o’clock more 


than sixty children had assembled, as well as eight 


teachers, the Superintendent (Mr. C. J. Street) and 


a number of our friends from the neighbour- 
hood. 


blessing upon the work now beginning. The classes 
were arranged, and work was proceeded with until a 


few minutes after five, when the school was closed 
with a bymn read by Mr. George Fisher, and a 


prayer by the Superintendent, 


In the evening, at seven o'clock, the first servive 
was conducted by the Rey. THomas Luyxanp, of 


Moneyrea, who preached an impressive sermon upon 


the subject, “ What doth the Lord require of thee ” 


Mr. ©. J. Street presided at the harmonium, and the 
whole congregation, numbering over a _ hundred 
adults, joined heartily in the singing. As soon, 
however, as the benediction was, pronounced, a blind 
Soripture-reader, MecSorley by name—a man whohad 
been preaching vehemently against our friends in the 
afternoon ona neighbouring piece of vacant ground 
—rose, and said he wished to ask a question, Mr. 
Hyndman quietly reminded the gentleman that he 
had no right to disturb public worship, and that his 
offence, if he continued it, would come under the 
head of Brawling, ‘The voluntary was meanwhile 
proceeded with, and at its close Mr. Leyland went up 
to this man and ssid he was ready to have a little 
conversation with him if he desired. An informal 
disoussion than took place between them, in which 
the Seripture-reader was evidently worsted, for he 
soon hurried off from the place, Others remained, 
however, and considerable discussion on points such 
as the Trinity, Deity of Jesus, Atonement, Hternal 
Punishment, and Original Sin took place, which did 
not terminate until ten o’clock, Much excitement 
was manifested, but all the proceedings were con- 
ducted with perfect propriety, A great amount of 
good seems to have been done already. One young 
woman entered into a smart controversy with one of 
Mr. Leyland’s opponents, and he certainly did not 
come off best, She inquired from one of our 
friends when service and Sunday-school would be 
held, and declared she would attend the former and 
send her children to the latter, This is but one in- 
stance from many other similar ones. Altogether, 
our friends have received considerabie encouragment 
here ; and if appearances go for anything, the work 
will assuredly prosper. 

The Shankhill-road is the great stronghold of 
Protestantism of the extremest kind, and the hot-bed 
of Orangeism. Hence, the opposition met with har 
been very great, The Witness, the organ of the 
Trish Presbyterian Church, had a leader the other 


Mr. James M. Darbishire gave out the 
first hymn, which was heartily sung by all pre- 
sent, and then the Superintendent prayed for a 
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day condemning the establishment of an “ Infidel” 


Church in the midst of the men of the Shankhill, 


It may be mentioned that the Rev. John Frazer, 
late of Idle, who is now the appointed missionary for 
this station, cannot take up his duties here notil the 
new year; and in the meanwhile, Mr, Christopher J, 
Street, son of the Rev, James C. Street, of Belfast, 
has undertaken the charge of the school and church, 
He has been visiting in the district every day from 
héuse to house, and has met with very much en- 
couragement, and, of course, with very strong and 
bigoted opposition, He has found several Unitarian 
families in the neighbourhood attending no place of 
worship, and sending their children either to no Sun- 
day-school or to one of the so-called orthodox body. 
These families are coming to the services and sending 
their children to the school, 
visiting, for example, Mr, C, J. Street heard of one 
Of course 
hé visited this man, and found he was so denomin- 
ated because he believed in the Unity of the God- 
head and Holiness as the necessity of salvation, and 
rejected the ordinary doctrines of the Atonement, 
Deity of Jesus, Existence of the Devil, Hell, ternal 
Punishment, and Verbal Inspiration of the Bible. 
This man had heard of Unitarians, but did not know 
what they believed; he had consequently attended 
no place of worship for years, but promised to come 
regularly and send his boy to the school. 
thus be seen that there is much fallow ground to be 
broken up here, and that the task may not be so 
difficult as one would at first be led to imagine. The 
work of both church and school will now proseed 


man who was an “Infidel and Atheist.” 


regularly. 


(a 


Lynn Free Curistray CHurcH.—Through 


capital muster, 


vinced. 
following was decidedly larger than usual. 


gion. 


Tue Berxrast Unrrartan Misstonary Assocta- 
TION have appointed the Rev. John Fraser, of Idle, to 
the charge of their new Church and Sunday-schools 
The work of the Mis- 
sion is already begun, and the Sunday-chools and 
The 
Rev, John Fraser has been educated at Meadville, 
Pa., and will enter upon his duties with the com- 


in Hopeton-street, Belfast. 


évening services will be carried on regularly. 


mencement of the coming new year, 


Tne Branmo Somas.—Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen, with Babu Kanty Chunder Mitter, has started 


He will proceed to Lucknow, 
celebrate the anniversary of the Somaj there, and 


on his annual tour, 


thence travel on to Delhi where a few days’ stay will 
be made. It is his intention to proceed to the Punjab 


and a short visit to the hills will, if possible, be paid. 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen’s absence from Calcutta 
will not, perhaps, exceed a month.—Jndian Mirror. 


Tar Lerps ScHoon Boarp have adopted a report 


in favour of religious teaching in all their schools, to 


consist of a hymn every morning, followed by a shor: 


prayer (always including the Lord’s Prayer), and 


Bible lesson. 


Tue late Dr. Roediger’s chair at Berlin University 
has been filled by the appointment of Dr, Sachau, 


of Vienna, a young but distinguished Semitist. 


Tue Rev. J. W, Buraon, vicar of St, Mary, Ox- 
ford, has been appointed to the deanery of Chiches- 


ter, in succession to the late Dr. Hook. 


Hotnoway’s Pints anp OIntMent,—Dangerous catarrhs, 


bronebitis, asthma, and influenza are rife at this season of 


the year; hepatic and renal congestions frequently oceur 
as the result of checked skin action, giving rise to serious 
symptoms, and preventing attention to business or plea- 
sure, No time should be lost on the first appearance of 
any indications of the invasion of these diseases, for the 
symptoms may be checked effectually by the use of these 
valuable remedies ; the penetrating local effect of the Oint- 
ment acts surely on the affected parts, and restores them 
to a healthy condition; and the Pills, judiciously taken 
ia accordance with the lucid directions, relieve the con- 


serious mischief supervening. 


In the course of his 


It may 


the 
suggestion and generous assistance of S. Sharpe, 


Esq., the first of a series of special lectures on 
“ Unitarian Christianity ” was commenced on Friday 
evening the 5th inst., by Mr. J, T, Marriott. Hither- 
to week evening services or lectures have been but 
little appreciated, but this proved a happy exception. 
The town being well placarded, a goodly number of 
strangers, with the members of the church, made a 
The audience were invited to ask 
questions, but no one availed themselves of the 
privilege, the inference being that the speaking ar- 
guments were s0 lucid and logical that all were con- 
The congregation on the Sunday evening 
A lead- 
ing member of the Independent Church occupied the 
chair, and made some very pertinent remarks on 
Individual Freedom in matters pertaining to Reli- 


gestive capillaries, and materially lessen the chance of 
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SALVATION. 


We have received a copy of a discourse under this 
title delivered in South-place Chapel, London, by A. 
J. Ellis, B.A., F\R.S,, formerly President of the Phi- 
lological Society ; preceded by a thoughtful “ Medi« 
tation” on “The Work of To-day.” The quotation 
of two or three striking passages will give a better 
idea of the purpose of the discourse than a formal 
review, It commences as follows :— 


It will probably be within the recollection of many 
persons here present, that, in a discourse delivered by 
Mr, Conway, lust April, upon Public Health, he dwelt 
somewhat on the statement made by Carlyle, that health 
and holiness were fundamentally the same words, and 
that in German they¢were still represented by the same 
word, Still more lately Professor Clifford (in his re- 
view of the “Unseen World,” so far as I remember) 
parenthetically remarked that we should never forget 
that healthiness and holiness were in fact the same thing. 
These statements induced me to look into the history of 
the words expressing these ideas, more especially in the 
Germanic languages to which our own belongs, The 
result does not confirm the opinion that there was any 
connection between the two conceptions in early times. 
The Hebrew word for holy means pure, free from blemish, 
and seems never to have been applied in the sense of 
healthy. In Latin and Greek the two notions are equally 
separate, In the earliest form of the German language, 
the so-called Mceso-Gothic translation of the New Tes- 
tament by Bishop Ulphilas in the fourth century, the 
two words are totally different, Aails being healthy, and 
veihs holy, and both words still remain in the modern 
high German in a somewhat different form and meaning. 
On closer examination, with the details of which I need 
not trouble you, it seemed to me that the transition in 
the meaning of the first word hails was entirely post- 
Christian, and arose from the conception of our soul’s 
health. Thus in the opening general confession of the 
Church of England Morning Service, after saying that 
he had done what he ought not to have done, and not 
done what he ought to have done, the penitent adds, 
“ and there is no health in us,’ whereupon he calls on 
God to haye mercy upon him, Afterwards, by a natural 
association, what related to his soul's health became holy, 
and singularly enough in the old zt German, the 
transition was still so incomplete that the words healthy 
and holy were kept apart by a peculiar difference in the 
form of the termination, heil-lih healthy, heilac holy, 
and, as in the modern language, the latter termination 
is lost, The first word is used for holy, the sense of 
healthy is entirely given up, and its place is supplied by 
a different word, corresponding to our word sound. 

But there was another word, and another conception, 
which tended greatly to the confusion, Our word sal- 
vation is merely Latin, and it is connected with a num- 
ber. of words as salve, salvage, save, safe, salute, salw- 
tary, the ultimate form of which is a mere matter of 
conjecture, but the original conception of the Latin and 
the corresponding Greek word was to restore to health, 
to make healthy, to keep trom the attack of disease, and 
hence to keep out of danger of any kind. Now you are 
aware that one of the great characteristics attributed 
to Christ, which in Christian tradition is thought to be 
his chief credential as an emissary from God,’and has 
in fact been perpetuated to the present day in the belief 
of the Roman Catholic Christians, was his power of 
healing or making healthy, or restoring to health. And 
no doubt the primitive meaning of our word Saviour, — 
both in its Latin and Greek form, as it is in its old 
high German, and in the older Gothic form (although 
they are all derived from different roots), is simply that ~ 
of healer, restorer to health. We have a remarkable | 
instance of this in the story of the miraculous cure of/ 
the woman with an issue of blood (Matt, ix. 20, 22), 
who “said within herself, if I may but touch his gar 
ment I shall be whole,” which in the Greek is, “I shall 
be saved.” And on this ensuing Jesus said; ‘ Thy faith 
hath made thee whole,” ;which in the Greek again is, 
‘tthy faith hath saved thee.” The Vulgate uses the, 
Latin word salva in both cases, as it does also in the 
ery of the disciples in the boat in a storm, “‘ Lord, save 
us, we perish.” The connection between preserving 
from disease and from any danger is evident, and was 
commonly felt long before Christianity was heard of, 
insomuch that the term Saviour was used as a title of 
honour to those who had deserved well of the state. In 
developed Christianity, however, there was a danger 
present to the mind of every one, the danger of eternal 
punishment, from which Jesus was in an especial sense 
the saviour or preserver. But this preservation was 
made conditional on faith, that is, on religion, and on 
holiness. And hence health, healing, holiness, saving 
from present and eternal danger, became inextricably 
mixed together in the mind, which necessarily confuses 
conceptions not distinguished by the words that float 
before it. 

In modern times, however, salvation in religion has 
ceased to have much relation to anything but what 
may be termed eternal salvation, that is, the saving of 
souls from the wrath to come. It is this salyation 
which forms the staple of modern Christian teaching, 
ot it inyolyes the whole doctrine of the Atonement, 
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and is the matter which preachers, especially deel es 
course, when the thecry of Atonement is not accepted 
the whole conception of such salvation falls to the 
But the question naturally arises, had the 
conception of the need of salvation no foundation in 
the relations of life? Isit all a dream? Is there no 
salvation for us to ‘“ work out ” for ourselves (Phil. ii, 
12)? And the answer to these questions seems to put 
salvation among the most practical subjects for man’s 


seek to bring home to the minds of their hearers. 


ground. 


consideration. 


f Mr. Ellis then analyses the “ Litany or General 
Supplication” in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
shows that the general theory of the Supplication is 
one which is diametrically opposed to all we have 
The notion, he 
adds, did not seem to have loomed on the divines 
who composed this Litany that salvation is not re- 
quired at the critical periods of a man’s existence 
alone,.but at every instant, at all times, and under 


learned of life outside of theology. 


all circumstances ; that, in fact, it is not to be forced 
on our minds by overpowering conditions which 
leave us, perhaps, little opportunity or power of ac- 
tion, often indeed little capability of thought ; but is 
to be a constant condition of living. 

Mr. Ellis shows that it is on the personal feelings 
of fear of the devil, or of “ God’s wrath and ever- 
lasting damnation,” that “ the prlests have laid their 
grip,” and he brings his very able discourse to the 
following conclusion:— 


Supposing, as I for one sincerely believe, that the 
great mass of modern priests are most anxious and de- 
sirous to extirpate these selfish feelings, or rather to 
subordinate them to the unselfish feelings, yet the road 
they take, by appealing to the fear of God, to the terrors 
of judgment, or even to the love of God, to the joys of 
Paradise, seem to me not adapted to the end in view. 
Such means are too strongly soured with the leaven of 
church theories, and too slightly imbued with a know- 
Jedge of human nature, to act effectively. As a matter 
of fact, they have not acted effectively. People do not, 
as a general rule, accept those Church theories as a 
living motive of work-day action. They leave them 
within the walls of the church. These theories produce 
a minimum effect on the practical action of the laymen 
that profess to hold them, in comparison with the over- 
whelming nature of their consequences, could they ever 
be accepted as a moving force. The results, indeed, in 
that case would logically be the destruction of society, 
so that we have no reason to regret the illogical man- 
ner in which they are at once accepted and neglected. 
Most undoubtedly a man is a man before he belongs to 
any religious sect. He is, indeed, brought up in one, 
and words are poured over him which, in the majority 
of cases, sink into his heart as much as water on a 
duck’s back, because he is totally unable to realise their 
meaning. His actions are due to his original capacities, 
and the environment in which he moves, wherein these 
religious words and theories stand either for next to 
nothing, or for some overwhelming and frequently in- 
capacitating influence. But the hope of salvation 
from all these private and public ills is grounded on a 
knowledge of what determines the original capacity of 
the individual, and how that is modified by his environ- 
ment. 

* * ] * « 

This is‘the salvation we all need; this is the salva= 
tion we all desire. To despise this world, which alone 
we know, in which we must move and live and have 
our being, and to seek salvation only in another, which 
we do not know, which we cannot know, about which 
we can only dream, or dreamily interpret the dreams of 
other dreamers, is to forfeit our character and position 
as human beings, It is in this world, and by our ownex- 
ortions, through ourown knowledge of the relations under 
which we live, through a conscious and habitual sub- 
mission of ourselves to those relations, that we can find 
the only known means of salvation. And if there is a 
life to conie, which we do not know, but cannot deny, 
and which many believe they forefeel, then the whole of 
our acquired knowledge points to the fact that our 
salvation there will depend on our salvation here ; that 
if there is a heaven to reach beyond the earth, it must 
and will be reached by the same means as we succeed in 
making a heaven upon the earth ; that if God is to be 
found it must be through man alone. 

After the discourse comes the following ‘ Dis- 
missal” in place of the usual “ Benediction ”:— 

The work of to-day is the salvation of man to come 
by man present through man past. Let us work while 
it is day, 
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MODERN ANTI-SUPERNATURALISM, 


We have received a discourse of a very different 
school of thought from the preceding, and we con- 
fess that we should have less hesitation in reviewing 
it under the head of “ The:Liberal Pulpit ” if it 
Were simply a candid and scholarly statement and 
defence of the writer's own views, instead of being 
& somewhat undiscriminating attack upon certain 
Principles of thovglit and Biblical criticism held 


THE INQUIRER. 


large portion of our ministers and laymen. 


nual Meeting of the Association of Irish Non-Sub. 
scribing Presbyterians—who are for the most part 
Arians and Unitarians—on oceasion of their recent 
meeting at Newry, by the Rey, John A. Crozier, B.A, 
President of the Association, It is “ published by 
request,” and may be considered as representing the 
views of the majority in the recent controversies 
which are unfortunately dividing our denomination 
in Ulster into two contending parties. On our usual 
principle of giving a fair hearing to all sides we 
subjoin some of the salient passages of the dis. 
course, simply premising that its ability is worthy of 
all commendation, while we think that the preacher 
scarcely does justice to the thoroughly Christian 
spirit and high religious purpose of those whom he 
calls “ Anti-Supernaturalists,” and, like others of the 
same school raises up a new obstacle to the reception 
of Christianity among thoughtful and scientific men, 
by representing the ‘‘supernatural ” or miraculous 
element as its one grand essential, For our own 
part, neither rejecting nor vehemently upholding the 
“supernatural” in the usual sense of that much- 
abused word, we discern in the religion of Jesus a 
divine element and permanent moral and spiritual 
power, which seem to differentiate it from all mere 
human systems, and constitute it the universal reli. 
gion of humanity, 

The President commences with a frank declaration 
of his intention, “ while not withholding one jot or 
tittle of what he may believe to be needful or useful 
truth, most carefully to refrain from the utterance of 
a single expression calculated to give just offence to 
any brother, or wound the tenderest susceptibility 
of his hearers.” We cannot but regret that this ad- 
mirable purpose has not been scrupulously adhered 
to; but we can make all due allowance for the 
warmth—to use the mildest expression—of theolo- 
gical controversy in Ulster, Mr, Crozier then opens 
his main subject as follows :— 


The subjects on which the two Leading Sections of 
the Liberal Churches (to which only I mean to refer) 
at home or abroad, are divided, and from their opposite 
views on which they have come to be known as the 
“right and the left” sections, the * stationary ”’ and 
the ‘‘ advanced,” “the old and the new schools of 
thought,’—or by whatsoever other names they are 
pleased respectfully to call themselves and each other— 
are numerous enough to make it impossible to discuss 
them satisfactorily in the bounds of any single dis- 
course, In place, therefore, of attempting to do so, I 
have chosen to confine myself to one special, but most 
important theme—which I believe is the main root of 
all our differences, and on which, if agreement were 
possible, all else might be settled with comparative 
ease. But even this alone, in itself and its bearings, 
is of such extent and consequence, that I fear I cannot 
do more than merely indicate the nature and history of 
the controversy, and my own views regarding it, and 
offer a few brief arguments in their support. 

I refer to the question of M¢racles—the miracles re- 
corded in Holy Scripture, and more especially those of 
the New Testament. : 

From their belief or disbelief in these, the several 
sections of the Churches before referred to have ac- 
quired the appropriate, but rather lengthy, titles of 
“ Supernaturalists and Anti-supernaturalists.” I observe 
that the latter seem now to prefer for their views the 
shorter name of “ Naturalism,” as distinguished from 
“ Supernaturalism,”’ But this cannot in justice be 
accorded, as the former party accept both the “ Na- 
tural” and the “ Supernatural,” while the latter only 
deny the ‘‘ Supernatural ;” and therefore their older 
and longer name of “ Anti-supernaturalists” must 
still be retained, as logically required for their dis« 
tinction, 

But, whatever be their designation, it is unquestion- 
able that the views of this school of thought, of dis- 
belief in the Scripture miracles, have had a most 
marked extent and development, during the last fifteen 
to twenty years, amongst the Unitarians of England 
and America, and what may be termed the Broad Church 
Section of several other Denominations, as well as 
amongst the (so-called) Liberal and Rationalist 
Churches and writers in Germany, France, Holland, 
and elsewhere. Nor has their influence been unfelt 
amongst our own Irish Churches of this Association; 
although recent events would seem strongly to indicate 
that they have not as yet penetrated amongst our people 
in anything like the extent or degree imagined seemingly 
alike by friends and opponents. To those holding, as [ 
do—in common, I believe, with the large majority of 
our ministers and people—fast by the Divine and Super- 
natural origin of Christianity, and what we consider 
the proved truth of the New Testament Miracles, as 
being a fundamental portion of the Jull and true recogni- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ, and vitally essential to the 
safety and spiritual well-being of our Churches and 
people, the indication to which I have referred would 
seem to afford good reason to thank God and take 


quite as conscientiously and intelligently by a very 
The 


discourse we refer to was preached before the An- 
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courage. Yet the opposing current appears to be set- 
ting in with sufficient strength in our direction, to warn 
us to look to our defences, and examine well the condi- 
tion of our dykes, and banks, and breakwaters—to raise, 
widen, and strengthen them, if we find any places weak 
or insecure, and make them everywhere suflicient, if we 
can—and I believe, with God’s help, we can do so—to 
prevent the inroads of an advancing tide, which we 
honestly believe would spoil our pleasant pastures, 
bury deep under sand and earthy matter their sweet 
herbage of heavenly culture, and deprive our flocks of 
their necessary and wholesome food. 


After stating the “distinctly miraculous evi- 
dence ” to which Jesus referred, the preacher traces 
the source and history of the current of New Theo- 
logy which “ threatens to sweep away the ancient land- 
marks of our faith :— 


This tide or current, originating amongst the Ration- 
alistic thinkers and destructive critics of the German 
Universities, swept down the Rhine, and, lapping the 
walls of some Dutch towns as it passed, made straight 
across the Atlantic for the New England shores, whence 
spreading itself out in time along the borders of the 
United States, it joined with divers Western tributaries 
there, and rolling back with mighty volume over the 
Atlantic, struck with great force on the coasts of Eng- 
land, more especially on her Northern and Midland 
shores, and sent the strong tidal wave up. her wide 
rivers, past her great cities, and “ far into the bosom of 
the land; ” from whence in time rebounding, some suc- 
cessive waves of this, still unexhausted, current of 
mingled English, American, and German waters, have 
crossed our breezy Channel, and broken their foamy 
crests, with resounding murmurs, upon the strand of our 
ancient “Isle of Saints.’ 

To recur to the German origin of “ Anti-superna- 
turalism ”—although the prior claims of Collins, Tin- 
dal, Hume, Woolston, and Paine, and of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, D’Alembert, D’Orsay, ef hoc genus 
omne, the English -‘ Free-Thinkers,” and French “ En- 
cyclopedists” of the eighteenth century, might be diffi- 
cult to set aside. Most modern Anti-supernaturalists, 
however, claiming a profounder criticism for the German 
Doctors, prefer to regard them as having nursed the 
cradle of the New Theology. 

Yet even these nursing-fathers themselves varied con- 
siderably in their treatment of the babe, Professor 
Paulus was content to feed it on the comparative milk 
of explaining the works of Christ as done by natural 
means, but innocently exaggerated by the Apostles and 
others into miracles; while assigning an early date to 
the New Testament writings. But Strauss and De 
Wette, with Bauer and the Tiibingen school, boldly ad- 
ministered to the youngling the strong meat of their 
sweeping criticism ; denying the trustworthiness of the 
Gospel accounts of the miracles and Resurrection of 
Christ, successively explaining them away with won- 
drous ingenuity, or regarding them at best as a number 
of mythic and fanciful traditions, which had been 
gathering for generations around the name of Christ, 
collected and arranged by writers of a much later date, 
to whom, accordingly, they assigned the composition of 
the Gospela, 

Jealous, however, of their German neighbours in 
theology as in war, certain French critics of the New 
School resolved not to be left behind ; and quickly out- 
stripping the pace even of Strauss and his class, they 
propounded, under the leadership of Ernest Renan, the 
doctrine that, while the main facts of the life of Jesus 
were historically true, the miracles were nothing more 
than deliberate impostures, concocted and carried out by - 

Christ and his Apostles for the propagation of their re- 
ligion, on the principle that the end justifies the means 
—that the raising of Lazarus, e.g., was a well-con- 
certed contrivance between Jesus, the sisters Mary and 
Martha, and Lazarus himself. 

Well, then, brethren, this current of New Theology, 
as I have stated, reached America, and came in contact 
with the Unitarian Church of that country—with the 
strong Scriptural faith, and vigorous mind, and reverent 
spirit of the Church of Channing, and Ware, and 
Dewey, of Buckminster, and Greenwood, and Judd, and 
Lamson, and Eliot—not to speak of the host of later 
preachers and writers—who have given such enduri 
lustre to the Unitarianism of their own land, whose 
names are “familiar in ow mouths as household 
words,” and whose works, in maintenance of all that 
we ourselves hold most dear and true, haye imparted 
unspeakable treasures of instruction, and comfort, and 
support to generations of ourselves and our people. 
When this contact took place, as might have been ex- 
pected a violent theologic war was the immediate result. 
The new importation of Anti-supernaturalism was op- 
posed nearly en masse by the Unitarian ministers of 
America, whose learned aud eloquent writings on the 
subject remain a noble memorial of their faitb, and a 
solid and convincing testimony in support of the super- 
natural origin and claims of the Gospel of Christ, and 
of the simple truth of the miracles recorded in the New 
Testament. So powerful was the effect of this testi- 
mony, that notwithstanding the encouragement fo the 
freest of free thought afforded by the general character 
of American institutions, and to the ready reception, 

and run, so to speak, of any religious novelty by the 
tendency of the times, many years elapsed (and a year 


|| A dismal, disgraceful, and disgusting history it 
jj has been. Any opinion which the so-called and 

self-called Catholic Church pronounced heretical was 
regarded as worse than any vice, than any crime, It 
signified not how just, how pure, how benevolent a 
man might be, if he were tainted with heresy, the 
most ferocious scoundrel on the face of the earth, 
provided he were orthodox, was more acceptable to 
God than he. morseless logic it wag 
argued that, while a murderer destroyed his neigh- 
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serious than any immorality, 
and a drunkard of evangelical views is supposed to 
have a better chance of salvation than the most 
sober man who doubts the Mosaic authorship of the 
| Pentateuch, or the evangelical purport of Solomon’s 
| Song. 
this moment. to {__ This horror of heresy has done much harm. I¢ 
: has made men cowardl. 
uncharitable. 
i 
which they do || 
It has set religion and 
But for this timid and con- 
it is probable that they 
ery harmoniously and 
eq| lovingly, science throwing much light upon religion, 
out spirit to science, 
rdinary || But this stupid determination to uphold not so much 
it '|| the Gospel, as human misconceptions of the Gospel, 
|| this attempt to keep the universe of religious truth 
within the narrow limits of 
4] cal theology, has alienated 
of the finest minds of these 
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jmore and more in harmony with the will of God 
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jand with the real teaching of His word. 
A man is not good for much unless there be some- 


: | 8° independent, honest, and courageous as-to think 
|| for himself and choose his own opinions ; 


| what a miserable hiding- 
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assertions, and the easiest sham of proof consists in the j 
angry denunciation of all opponents. ‘Think this and 

do this,’ they say, ‘and you shall go to Heaven with 

me; differ from me or disobey me, and you will be 

punished for ever and ever.’ They transfer their narrow 
bigotry to God; and maintain that He will do hereafter 
to all unbelievers what they think they would gladly do 
in the present if they could. Most men are better than 
their creeds, and, hard and imperfect as they are, would 
shrink from doing themselves what they declare that 
the all-just and all-merciful Ruler must do in fulfil- 
ment of the law of His own justice and mercy. But this 
does not lessen the ferocity of their teaching. That 
ely necessary so long as they 
maintain, not that the individual soul must seek out and 
Teason for itself, set before itself the best ideal it can 
get at, and work up to it as steadily as it is able. but 
that there is an authoritative System of religious faith 
which all who would be happy in this life or in the life 
to come must hold without dispute. The Protestants 
who profess to fight for ‘right of private judgment’ 
assert this in their articles and canons, Convoeations 
and Presbyteries, Wesleyan Conferences and Congrega- 
tional Unions, Quaker ordinances and Plymouth 
Brotherhood appointments, hardly less energetically, 
though far less consistently, than do the members of 
the Church of Rome. Between reason and faith there 
is no logical middle course. Either we must use our 
reason, that is, think for ourselves and accept only what 
commends itself to our individual consciences, as does 
Mr. Mill, or we must surrender all freedom of action 
and throw ourselves, as Dr. Newman as lately shown 

how he was forced to do, in his ‘ Apologia pro Suaa& 
Vita,’ upon the oldest, completest, and best authenti- 
cated system of authoritative truth, and as Paseul did 

“when he resolved to give up the pursuit of truth and 

believe what others told him, because Je plus sur est de 
crotre. But what a miserable hiding-place is that ; 

place must be any scheme for 


building a religion on the basis of power.” 
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Persecuted in one district, 
Unable to do any real 
azareth, he returns to Capernaum. 


‘hen again, if we read the fact of our Saviour’s 
and to yneliness in the light of history, it proves the 


HERESY. 
The Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, the well- 
nown Baptist minister and popular lecturer of 
iverpool, has the following article on Heresy 
1 a little publication of his entitled “ Plain 
alk,” which is another significant illustration 
f the altered attitude of the more liberal section 
f the Evangelical community towards the once 
aligned Heretics of the Church, while a still 
1ore significant point is that the whole article 
as been adopted into the Christian World. What 
ill the Earl of Shaftesbury say ? 
Heresy is a word that has played a very impor- 
int part in the history of mankind eyer since the 
troduction of Christianity. It is in itself a very | 
armless word. It simply means choice, and origin- 
Uy had no reference to religious, more than to se- 
alar things. It was applied to every opinion, true 
r false, wholesome or injurious, that men chose to 
orm. In course of time, however, it came to denote 
ach opinion as were commonly considered errone- 
us and damnable. Probably every shade of reli- 
ious opinion has in its turn been condemned as 
eretical. As arule, heresy is, to each man, just 


aat which he thinks erroneous; and the heresy of) 


ne sect is the orthodoxy of another. Never was 


the man who would not be a heretic our advice is— daptability of the principles he preached to the . 
Sir, give up your right of private judgment, give up aoral wants of humanity. Think of the millions 
your mental freedom, give up your intellect and tho love him and serve him to-day, and who believe 
moral manhood, shut your eyes, open your mouth, jis gospel to be the joy and stay of the world. The 
and take and swallow whatever priests and other tospel is ® universal supply for a universal want. 
parsons may give you. Heresy! Why the apostle + ig for man as man. Not for the Greek, Cs 
Paul distinctly and deliberately commands us to be oman, or Hottentot, or Briton, or Chinese, but ios 
heretics ; for what else is the meaning of his words nan as man. Life is a storm, life is 9, thirst, life is 
when he says, “ Prove all things; hold fast that v weariness, and the gospel is a “ hiding place from 
which is good!” We cannot prove all things, we jhe wind and a covert from the tempest, siren of 
cannot prove anything unless we be at perfect liberty yater in a dry place, and the shadow of a great sions 
to prove an opinion concerning it, and the forming jn a weary land.” Moreover, in his loneliness we, 
of an opinion is heresy. Heresy is a neutral word ; ag his disciples, may read our duty. He fod the 
it may be the choice of what is good ; it may be the wine-press of duty alone, and ‘we must do -the 
choice of what is bad. We hope that we are no less same thing when God commands it. The man who 
desirous than other men of avoiding the evil choice, is not prepared to stand alone in obedience to the 
the heresy in a bad sense; but we believe that the « heavenly vision,” and is only prepared to g0 with 
best way of avoiding it will, in the long run, prove the crowd and prostitute himself to the public de- 
to be the free and honest exercise of individual mands would never do much for God or for man. 


minds upon all religious questions. 7 .....Let us each, then, try to realise our duty and our 
: —~ SSS oral responsibilfty to-God, then 
The Examiner, in a@ veview of Mr. Mill’s “ Ex-|~ ‘‘ The smallest effort is not lost, 


Each raindrop makes some floweret blow, 
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has the following noteworthy passage :— | 
“*Phariseeism is nothing without persecution. The 
people who profess themselves better and wiser than) 
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iking i i b—) their neighbours find it difficult to convince others that 
iere agmore striking illustration of the prover nits me ee 
One cane meat is another man’s poison ”—than | they are so, withou producing so i 
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‘After the sermon Mr. Lewis said, with deep feeling, 
“He had now finished his work as pastor of that 
church, When pressed to take its oversight he con- 
sented to do so for twelve months. It had been 
very uphill work. It was most discouraging to a 
man anxious to do good to have to preach to ‘80 
much wood Sunday after Sunday, for the majority 
were very irregular in their attendance, and the 
empty pews looked ghastly. He had many things 
to say, but as the parties he should like to speak to 
were conspicuous by their absence he would not 
trouble his friends by their recital. From some of 
them he had ever received great kindness, for. which 
he felt grateful; could he say the same of all he 
should be a much happier man. Some of them he 
should think of with affection as long as he lived, 
and others with pain. During his ministry in that 
place he had tried to do his duty. He had read and 
thought for himself, and always dared to express his 
Honest convictions. The burden of his ministry 
had been the universal fatherhood of God, the 
universal brotherhood of man, Christianity not 


a creed but a life, not baptism nor the Lord’s|go up and down among the steadfast believers in| on an era of revolution. It would seem as if th 


supper, but a holy life, and Jesus a tender loving 
Saviour and example for us all, He had always 
tried to teach them that salvation was a something 
very much deeper than mere deliverance from ever- 
lasting burning. The man who thinks of it as 
simply.a deliverance from such is very much like a 
coward and a slave and astranger to the instincts 
ofason. Salvation is a deliverance from sin. He 
had no doubt his catholicity had given offence to a 
certain class of minds—that he could not help. He 
prayed for those who knew and loved God that they 
might know and love him more, and to those who 
were still strangers to their best friend he would ad- 
dress the words he had often loved to quote :—‘‘ Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord 
and he will have mercy upon him, and to our God 
for he will abundantly pardon.” Mr. Lewis also 
said that from that hour it was his intention to 
secede from the Baptist denomination, of which he 
had been a member since his seventeenth year and 
a minister since 1870. His views on the subject 
of baptism having undergone a radical change, he 
could no longer honestly occupy a Baptist pulpit. 


—_—_—. —— 


THE LIBERAL’S MISSION. 
BY THE REY, W. C. GANNETT. 

People are wont to think that the Liberal stands 
for nothing and has no mission in religion. Let 
that be the judgment only of persons who think that 
religion’s substance lies in creeds. Let it not be 
our judgment or our admission. As Liberals we 
have a work to do and a part to play in the religious 
world as real as that of any Church, however old, 
however large—a positive work, and an affirmative 
part. The Liberal usually doubts the popular 
theology; but that is the mere beginning of his 
work; and the man who ends with that, whose 


delight is in the mere negation, shows how close his | hopes and destinies for the here and the hereafter | the Establishment said tome: “If you get a my 


kinship is to the very dogmatist that he opposes. 
The Liberalis the representative and champion 
of something greater than any belief whatever. His 
partis to stand for three grand principles —Freedom, 
Fellowship, and Character—and to represent them 
as the essentials of religion. To do this affirma- 
tively, boldly, with reiteration, with urgency, in the 
chance conyersation and the set discussion, at the 
call or at the party, on ’change, in the newspaper, 
at the ballot-box; by word, by deed, by money- 
giving, by all that various self-expression which we 
-call one’s life—to stand for these three principles, 
in this way, is the Liberal’s’ Mission. Is it a slight 
one? Isitanegative one? Isitaneasyone? Is 
it one without its responsibilities and duties and 
sacrifices, and its great abounding joys? 
Freepom.—The principle of Freedom in Religion 
implies reverence for the present rather than the 
past, as the source of inspiration. Not that it 
ignores Tradition. The Liberal knows right well 
that he is the child of the past; that any light he 
has to-day has been dawning for him down the 
centuries. When he is wise he takes no step for- 
ward without first going humbly and gratefully to the 
feet of Tradition, and sitting there while she tells 
him how men before him have searched and what 
they found. But when he has done that, he boldly 
rises and goes forward by himself on his own feet, 
to seek what he can find, claiming that, on the 
whole, his faculty, enriched by all that tale of the 


yea to both: 
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came to them two thousand or three thousand years 
ago.” 

That this freedom may go too far is manifest. 
Perhaps there is no earnest Liberal who does not 
sometimes lose some old truth while winning his 
new truth. Moreover, tradition has, in its way, 
great value ; authority in religion does contain good ; 
conservatism is half of safety. But these all tend to 
excess, and hence to dangerous evil. And the great 
Churches and the powerful religious organisations of 
the country are all enlisted on the side of tradition, 
and are mighty missionaries for authority and con- 
gervatism ; and hence the need arises of a missionary 
of the opposite principal—some one to stand up 
eagerly for freedom of inquiry in religion: some 
one who thinks doubt as sacred and honourable 
in: things not known as belief is sacred and 
honourable in things known: some one who will 


tradition, and give them surprises of unbelief, and 
shock them into self-questionings, and win them 
into sacred places of their own thought that they 
scarcely dare to tread—so little do they trust the 
living God that moves over the deeps of their own 
minds; in a word, some one whose insight is deep 
enough to perceive that fearlessness is the truest 
faith, and truthfulness the highest trust. 
Friuowsuip.—Fellowship is opposed to sectarian- 
ism and exclusiveness in religion. Speaking gener- 
ally, the Churches stand for sectarianism, and are 
powerful and perpetual missionaries for it, as they 
are missionaries for tradition. But sectarianism 
ends in bigotry; in exclusiveness from common 


“Yea, the child is wiser than the |not like the word, to whom it comes so tainted 
the Word of God is fresh |the hypocrisy and superstition and injustice 
in me, and speaks to me out of a vaster horizon of centuries, that they would fain be rid of it fore 
truth than to those who chronicled that word as it|Not so the Liberal who accepts his mission. 


sympathy; in great injustice on the part of those 
who verily think their verdict echoes the sentence 
uttered on the great White Throne. And so there 
comes again the need for some one (and the Liberal 
should accept the mission,) to emphasise against 
sectarianism the principle of Freedom in Religion ; 
some one to stand for the essence above the forms 
of faith ; some one to proclaim that the unities are 
vastly greater than the differences in religion ; some 
one to declare that isms and ologies are one thing, 
and religion is a very different thing—higher, deeper, 
mightier, more sacred; some one to say to sec- 
tarians: ‘‘ Your sects are natural enough, and well 
enough; work and be happy in them; work and do 
good in them; but work as friends with other bands 
of labourers in the great world-field, which is so much 


greater than all the bands together can bring to 
harvest- beauty.” 

Cuaracter.—Character in religion is opposed to 
the “ Belief” on which the Churches, as arule, spend 
so very large a portion of their emphasis. Doubt- 
less, belief has some effect on life, and hence is not 
to be lightly thought of. But into what travesty of 
religion is the idea often turned, that belief is the 
all-important thing—the thing on which human 


are suspended! What strange inversions of all real 
values are often perpetrated by its advocates? 
What immoralities of doctrine sound forth from 
them? What cheap hypocricies are systematically 
subsidised by them? And so once more arises the 
need of some one who, as earnestly as they, shall 
stand up and cry aloud: ‘ Not belief, but char- 
acter, is the real test of religion.” 

There is need of a champion for ‘‘ mere morality,” 
when in a sense as true there are so many champions 
of ‘mere belief” in the field. Ina world full of 
half-truths and misplaced emphases, some one must 
stand up for the other halves of truth, and put 
the emphases back on the great syllables which 
mean the most and are the real roots of the things 
talked about. 

Reticron.—Nor is the Liberal’s mission described 
until he has brought out into distinctness the word 
“Religion.” His motto is not simply ‘‘ Freedom of 
Inquiry,” but freedom as leading to nobler, ever- 
nobler, visions of the One who lives and works in 
all; not simply ‘ Fellowship,” as pleasant charities 
and courtesies, but as sympathy with one’s neigh- 
bour in his religiousness, albeit the thoughts of his 
religiougness are widely different from one’s own; 
not simply ‘‘Claracter” as expressed in duty done 
and high ideals followed, but such character as 
allying oneself to some Central Conscience of the 
Universe. 


loves the word Saviour, or Mother Church. 


He loves that word Religion, as another | omni-present newspaper, the magazines and revi 3, 
Tt is to | and the abundant circtilation of English and Avfi- 
past, should win a clearer vision than any yet. The|him the highest word he knows—the word into | can and German books, representing all schoo: 
Church-man says to him: “Nay, fool: art thou| whose syllables all noblest meanings crowd; the | theological thought, the younger generation of 
wiser than all this great concensus of the Fathers?” | word that represents the goal of aspiration, the con- | Church ministers and Free Chureh people, in} 
The Bible-man says to him: “Nay, fool: art thou| summation of manliness, the prophecy of the human| cities especially, has been receiving a cu 
wiser than the Word of God?” And he answers being as he is tobe. There are good men who do'far beyond the power of the old denor 


glories, humbly glories, in the title, too great for hin 
to seriously claim ; yet lower than that title will 
not wear. It names him ashe would be, if if doe 
not name him as he is—the religious man. H 
knows its taint in history ; he knows too its sanctity 
and beauty there; and for himself, in the day he 
calls his own, he means to do what may be in him 
to rescue it from all its lower associations, and mak 

it stand to men as the most humbling and yet thi 
most exalting title that a man can claim, 


THEOLOGICAL UPHEAVALS, 


The Rev. David Macrae, one of the Scotch 
heretics, in an interesting letter to the wWew Yor 
Independent, writes :— ; 

In theological affairs in Scotland we are enterin: 


fountains of the great deep were breaking up. 
the Churches are in agitation. The depth of th 
movement is rather indicated than contradicted by 
the fact that these agitations have no surface con- 
nection with one another. Im the Free Chureh 
(which corresponds with what used to be the Old 
School Presbyterian party in the States) the conflict 
is over the inspiration and authority of Scripture 
In the United Presbyterian Church (the “New 
School” of the States) it is over the Confession of 
Faith. The question of subscription is agitating 
the Established Church also, but ina different form. 
In the Established Church the movement is for va 
laxation in the formula of acceptance. In the 
United Presbyterian Church it is for the abolition 
of the Westminster documents as Standards, and 
the adoption in their stead of a shorter, simpler, 
more catholic creed. But both movements: arise 
from the same cause—a deep undercurrent of dis- 
satisfaction with the traditional theology, and a de 
termination, if possible, to liberate the Chureh, 
and allow her to advance freely in the knowledge ané 
recognition and practice of the truth. 3 
Last Sabbath, at Helensburgh, Dr. Story, of Rose 
neath, preached on the Confession and the Church’ 
relation to it. Dr. Story is a Broad Churchmaz 
the friend and biographer of the late Dr. Rober 
Lee, and now the leader of the Relaxation party i 
the Established Chureh Assembly. At last Assemb] 
his motion to relax subscription for the elders we. 
supported by over one hundred members against or) 
hundred and seventy. Dr. Story is against tinkerin 
the Confession. ‘It [he says] is the expression : 
the convictions of its own age. It cannot be mod 
fied so as to become the natural expression of t] 
convictions of ours.” He would, therefore, let 
alone. But he would have the Church declare th 
signature to it means only ‘‘a general adherence 
Another leading man on the Broad Church side 


creed formulated, you will have to accept it literal) 
Far better keep the old Confession, where there ar 
hundred holes to escape by.” In all this one ec 
detect a desire to evade the difficulty attending 4 
Church’s compact with the State. The Establish 
Church could not alter the Confession itself with: 
sanction of Parliament; and this question, if rai 
there in the present state of public feeling, wo 
probably be solved by disestablishment. But, 
her own authority, the Established Church can - 
upon subscription to the Confession almost + 
meaning she likes. If, however, her divergence fy 
its theology increases as it has been doing, no 
mula of subscription will long satisfy honest 
earnest men. 

The case of Professor Robertson Smith is gc 
on in the Aberdeen Free Church Presbytery, ang 
exciting great interest throughout the country. 
is likely to lead to a more rational and consis) 
view of Bible inspiration than has hitherto prevail. 
Most people are astonished to find how numeygs 
and influential a party in the Free Church is 
pared to stand up in Professor Smith’s defefe. 
The Free Church was regarded as the narrowest id 
most jealously orthodox of all the great Presbyte in 
Churches in. Scotland. But the cheap presiju 
these days has wrought a great revolution ine 
Free Church, as well as outside of it. Through pe 
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Mr. Guanz has a book on Asiatic Turkey almost 
ready for th: press.. The work will be published by 
Messrs. Sanpson Low and-Oo, 

Mr. H.1I.Mactzop’s “ Economics for Beginners” 
will be published in a few days by Messrs. Longmans 
and Co, ; 

Dr. F. 4. Srrarmann has just published a third 

and much improved and enlarged edition of his 
“ Dictionary of the Old English Language, compiled 
from Wriings of the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th 
Centuries” 
_ ‘Tue Inia Office will issue, in a few weeks, a 
collection of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old Canarese in- 
scription) from Western India, arranged by Mr. 
Fleet, EC.S., under the direction of Mr. Burgess, 
Goyernnent Archeological Surveyor. 

“Tun translation of Albrecht Weber’s ‘“ History of 
Indian literature,” which was interrupted by the 
Jamentel death of Professor Childers, has been 
compleed by Mr. John Mann and Mr. Theodor 
Zacharae. 

Mr. Prncuns, of the British Museum, has, says 
the Atheneum, discovered amongst the terra-cotta 
tablets sequired by the late George Smith some of 
the eleymth year of Cambyses, a higher date in the 
reign of that monarch than any hitherto known 
from maumental sources. 

‘Tux s:cond edition of the late Edward William 
Kane's ‘ Selections from the Ku-ran,” with a Com- 
mentary, revised and edited, with an Introduction 
on the History and development of Islam, especially 
with refsrence to India, by Mr. Lane’s grand-nephew, 
Mr, Stanley Lane Poole, will not be ready before 
November. 

Mussns. Trusnur will shortly publish an essay on 
the “Systematic Training of the Body,” by Dr. C. 
H. Schaible. _ It will be dedicated to the memory of 
Frederick Ludwig Jahn, whose portrait, etched by 
Herkomer, will adorn the volume. The same pub- 

lishers are also preparing’ a work on ‘“ The Social 
and Intellectual Life of Oxford,” by Mr. Algernon 

Stedman, B.A., of Wadham College. 

Tux London correspondent of the Hast Anglian 
Daily Times writes :—There is yet some three years’ 
more work before the Old Testament Company, but 
the work of revising the New Testament is approach- 
ing completion. Next year, probably, the work will 
be presented to Convocation. Already it is nearly 
all printed, the two Universities having given £20,000 

for the privilege of printing it, of which they pay 
£2,000 yearly. 

Dr. Scutmmann is at Constantinople, and in- 
tends resuming his excavations in the Troad if he 

can obtain from the Porte fifty soldiers as a guard 

against robbers. A summary account of the 
German excavations at Olympia says that the num- 
ber of marble objects found during the last three 
winters is 904; of bronzes, 3,734; of terracottas, 
904 ; of inscriptions, 429; and of coins, 1,270. All 
the more important ruins have been photographed, 
and the third volume of the official account is about 
to appear. An exhibition of all the casts taken will 
shortly be opened at Berlin. 
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Rayision of tox Onp Tesrament.—The Old 
Testament revisers, who began their work on the 
30th June, 1870, have sat for four hundred and 
sixty days for six hours each day, and have gone 
over the whole of the Old Testament, with the 
exception of part of Esther, Job, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siasties, Solomon’s Song and Daniel. 

Srarur or Dr. Cuanmers.—A bronze statue to 
the memory of the late Rev. Dr. Chalmers, the emi- 
nent leader of the Free Church of Scotland, was 
unveiled in Edinburgh on Saturday, in the presence 
of a large assemblage. The statue, which is twelve 
feet in height, is the work of Sir John Steel, R.S.A., 
and represents the reverend doctor in the dress of a 
Moderator of the General Assembly, with an open 
Bible in his hand, as if giving an exposition. The 

pedestal is of Peterhead granite, and about fifteen 
feet high, 

University ConmmaE.—The West Scholarship, of 
the value of £30, has been awarded by the council 
of University College to Mr. Thomas William Allen, 

|) of Amersham Hall School. This scholarship, ten- 
able at University College, was founded last year on 
the retirement of Mr. Ebevezer West from the head- 
mastership of Amersham Hall, by his former pupils, 
in recognition of his services in the cause of educa- 
tion. The award of the West Scholarship depends 
on the marks gained by candidates in the English 
subjects at the matriculation examination of the 
University of London. 


Our Contenrporaries, 


ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL CHURCH. 


The Weekly Review writes :—In these days of 
disestablishment it is certainly surprising to hear 
that one of the most advanced Liberal Govern- 
ments in Europe, that of the City and Republic of 
Basel in Switzerland, was occupied at the end of 
last month (June) with the concluding details of the 
establishment and endowment of a Landeshirche, 
or National Church. The majority of the population 
of the city of Holbein and @icolampadius, as most 
persons know, is Protestant, inclining to a Lutheran 
rather than Zwinglian type (as in the eastern can- 
tons), or to a Calvinistic type (as in the western 
cantons). Immigration from Alsace and other 
sources has largely increased the number of Catholic 
citizens, and these are divided into Roman and Old 
Catholics. The former have renounced all claim to 
State assistance, fearing that it will as effectually 
limit their schemes as it has done in other cantons, 
although they have accepted for the city of Basel 
the grant of the old church of St. Clara in Klein- 
Basel. The Old Catholics have no such scruples. 
They number about three thousand in the city itself. 
The State has given them the magnificent Prediger- 
Kirche (Church of the Dominicans), which has for 
long years been a warehouse, or set of warehouses : 


it has been nobly restored at State cost by the city, 


architect. The law establishing and endowing the 
Old Catholic community, according to the testimony 
of Herr Philippi, their representative, provides every 
guarantee for the wholesome liberty of the Church. 
A Catholic Church Council is elected by the members 
of the community (who must be citizens of the 
canton or legalised settlers), and this Church 
Council elects the Church Committee and the clergy. 
As a pledge for the right of the State, two members 
appointed by the Government have seats with the 
thirteen members elected. by the Church Council. 
This committee has complete authority in all purely 
ecclesiastical affairs—which are specified as ordering 
of divine worship and religious instruction. The 
Great Council of Canton reserves a veto in certain 
cases. In all Church affairs of a mixed character— 
payment of the clergy, administration of Church 
property, and the like—a yearly report has to be 
delivered to the Great Council. The income of the 
priests has been fixed at 3,500 francs a year, and a 
free house, or 1,000 franes yearly as an equivalent. 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 

The Nonconformist writes:—The aspect of the 
Lambeth Conference which most strikes us-is its 
strangely composite character, as well as the unique 
position occupied by the English prelates. There 
were the American bishops—the representatives of 
a Church once established, but long since free from 
State-restraints, and which, we believe, exercises 
episcopal supervision over every inch of American 
territory, and has a far larger number of bishops in 
proportion to the population than are to be found in 
this country. There were bishops from Canada, 
where the reorganisation of a Church, no longer 
State-endowed, has been more recent and more 
difficult, and yet has been equally successful. There 
were Australian bishops, who have passed through a 
corresponding experience, and who do not hesitate 
to extol Voluntaryism in the hearing of their brother 
bishops, as a sufficient and beneficent agency. 
These all represent Churches which probably have 
a great future before them—which exist amid vast 
and rapidly-growing populations ; which are instinct 
with new ideas, and are free from the encumbrances 
which encircle old institutions and traditions. Ina 
word, they represent the Free Church of the future, 
which will ultimately everywhere have sway- There 
were also Scotch bishops—the representatives of a 
Church which in Scotland occupies the position of a 
Dissenting sect. And there were the bishops of the 
disestablished Irish Church. Truly, a very notable 
and suggestive ecclesiastical gathering ! 


Mr. Moncurn D. Conway states that a lady has 
authorised him to offer £1,000 towards the forma- 
tion of a fund to provide some means for the col- 
leginte education of women at Oxford, subject to the 
condition that an equal sum be subseribed within 
the next few months. 

Tur Vick-CHANCELLORSHIP or Oxrorp.—The 
Guardian’s Oxford correspondent states that the 
office of Vice-Chancellor, having been declined by 
the three heads of houses who come next in rota- 
tion to the Warden of New College, is understood to 
have been offered to and accepted by the Master of 
Balliol, Professor Jowett. 


Correspondence, 


THE BROAD CHURCH CRY FOR 'REEDOM. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Few of the readers of tite Inquirer will be 
disposed to cavyil at the breadth or liberality of the 
sentiments to which utterance is given in the paper 
by ‘‘A Broad Church Clergyman,” which appeared 
in your last issue. We have been accustomed to 
such views; for some years they have formed the 
basis of the teaching to be found in your columns. 
It is no new thing for your readers to be told that 
“The Confessions of the Churches . . . are at war 
with the first principles of liberal religious thought,” 
or that ‘Confessions of faith have never been 
articles of peace, but incentives to strife and con- 
fusion from the age of the Arian and Catholic contro- 
versies downwards.” All these things, I repeat, your 
readers are used to; still, the paper is a striking one. 
For, be it remembered, it was written by a clergy- 
man, one who, I assume, is still bound by the fetters 
of the Act of Uniformity, one who, however broad, 
however sympathetic, however filled with the spirit 
of Christ, is only free to indulge in the exercise of 
these excellent gifts by sacrificing honour and giving 
the go-bye to common honesty. 

We are told that the paper was read at ‘a private 
conference of clergymen of the Church of England,” 
but whether what this Broad Churchman teaches 
were done in private, or whether it formed part of 
his public pulpit utterances is immaterial. The 
views there presented are in direct opposition to the 
ordination vows of the ‘‘ Broad Church Clergyman.” 
It is no excuse to say that the whole drift of the 
paper is to show that such vows ought never to he 
imposed. Those vows are still binding on this 
clergyman, however broad he may be. If he ‘fails 
to see any use whatever in formulas of belief,” it is 
a position I can understand, it is a view with which 
Iam in sympathy; but with such views, how he 
can recite week by week certain formulas of belief, 
which he does not believe, and yet reconcile this 
with the most simple principles of honour and mo- 
rality, is, I confess, beyond my comprehension. He 
says that his ‘‘ plea for the liberation of intellect and 
conscience”? is made in the interests of religion. I 
believe that religion requires the free use of intellect 
and conscience, but I do not believe that religion is 
served by dishonest practices, however noble the 
aim of those who are guilty of such practices. 

Sir, as I read the paper of ‘‘A Broad Church 
Clergyman,” especially that part where the writer 
tells us of the influence of such men as F. W. New- 
man, Martineau, Channing, and Thomas Carlyle, I 
could not help thinking of the words of one of these 
men, which, in the hope that they will ‘‘ make their 
way into the heart and quicken the conscience” of 
some Broad Churchmen, J take leave to quote. In 
his ‘‘ Introductory Chapter” to the second edition of 
the Rey. John James Tayler’s ‘‘ Retrospect of Re- 
ligious Life in England,” Dr. Martineau, speaking 
of the Broad Church, says: ‘‘ The real weakness of 
the party lies in the false position of its clergy. In 
proportion as they are true labourers for the Church 
of the future are they less true servants to the 
Church of the present. The dogmatic engagements 
and limitations against which they protest are pre- 
cisely of the kind to which they are committed ; and 
enough is visible of their theology to render it cer- 
tain that if would never spontaneously speak in the 
prayers and creeds of which they are the public 
organ. The subtle casuistry, the considerations of 
social expediency and historical development, which 
reconcile some of the best as well as wisest men of 
our time to this position, will never convince the 
conscience of simpler type that veracity is not para- 
mount in worship, and that even a suspected disre- 
gard of it by the recognised guides of public morals 
is too heavy a price to pay for a quickened pace of 
liberty and charity.” 


July, 1878. Ricuarp Bartram. 


——_>—_—__ 


RELIGION vy. POLITIOS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—In your article on ‘‘ National Dishonour” 
you seem to apologise for introducing politics into a 
religious paper. Surely there can be no necessity 
for this. I can conceive no greater mischief to the 
country than to imagine that in the principles that 
guide its rulers no attention is to be paid to the die- 
tates of religion, but only to considerations of policy. 
I cannot help thinking that if Religion had been al- 
lowed to have a larger influence in the Councils of 
State we should of Jate have heard less of “ British 
Interests,” and more of National Honour; we should 
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haye seen less of a Godless war bluster, and more 
of sympathy with the enslaved and the oppressed. 
England used, when religion was a power in the 
State, to be the champion of the slave, the terror 
of the enslaver; now she is the upholder of tyranny, 
and her chief Minister pooh-poohs the cry for free- 
dom. Time was when the word of an English 
Minister was as good as his bond, and no honest 
man would have doubted it for one' moment. Now, 
thanks to Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, all 
this is changed. The ‘lying spirit” has returned 
from abroad, and is at home, on the Ministerial 
benches. No, Sir, depend upon ‘it, as long as re- 
ligion and polities are severed, so long may we ex- 
pect to find selfish interests placed before national 
duty, and lying and trickery raised to the position 
of fine arts. There can be no reason surely why a 
religious paper should not raise its voice in protest 
when it sees national honour and national morality 
dragged in the mire, even though it stands alone in 
doing sv, or offend some who have allowed their 
moral sensibilities to be dulled by the passing cla- 
mour of the multitude. SpEs. 


Porn Luo XIU. on Moprrn Cunturz.—In reply 
to a derutation from the Arcadisn Academy of 
Rome, conveying to his Holiness an address an- 
nouncing his election ag sovereign pastor of that 
body, Pope Leo XIII. delivered an address on 
Modern Culture which has just been officially 
published. His Holiness said, in the course of his 
reply :—‘‘ The war which is waged now-a-days against 
the Church and Roman Pontiff is made, as you know, 
in the name of science and of progress, of which 
some persons would lead you to believe the Church 
and the Roman Pontiff are the unrelenting enemies. 
Reason and the history of centuries emphatically 
contradict these calumnious statements. If the 
diffusion of science, of literature, and of the arts 
throughout the nations be a sign and proof of the 
culture of the people, no institution that we know 
of has better merited of civilisation and culture 
than the Catholic Church. It is a fact that the 
Roman Pontifis have always sheltered the arts and 
sciences under their protection. Under the protec- 
tion of the Church they have developed their power 
and their vigour. For the sublime thoughts of faith 
and religion with which all men of great genius are 
inspired they are indebted to that divine impress 
which is vainly sought for in the ranks of infidelity 
and mere naturalism. All the literary and artistic 
institutions of which this city of the Pontiffs has 
ever been the revered asylum, and even your own 
Academy, which is seated between the two hills sanc- 
tified by the martyrdom and the tomb of the first 
Pope, and which counts among its pastors a long series 
of Popes, are to-day a proof of the favour accorded 
by the Sovereign Pontiffs to science and to literature, 
and of the benefits which religion has lavished upon 
them. Follow, then, your noble labours and keep in 
high reverence the honour of human literature, tread- 
ing carefully in the steps of the great masters of the 
classical school. ‘We are reminded of that expedient 
which Julian the Apostate adopted when he desired 
to degrade the Christians of his time and make them 
contemptible in the eyes of Pagan society: he for- 
bade them to study or cultivate literature. Do not 
permit this weapon to remain in the hands of our 
enemies ; but rather, by the persevering study of the 
sciences and letters, train yourselves to use it 
dexterously, that by it you may attain victory.” 


Tur Lonpon Scnoon Boarp held 
meeting on Wednesday, Sir Charles Reed presiding, 
The School Management Committee presented a 
report with regard to certain charges made against 
the head of the London-fields School. The most 
serious part of the charges against Mr. Gill, that he 
had aimed at making this school a middle-class 
school to the detriment of the poorer children, and 
that with a view to this he admitted the superior 
children and exeluded the poor, the committee con- 
sidered unfounded. There was an admixture of a 
certain number of children of a richer class, and the 
committee’ agreed with the local managers that so 
long as the school is substantially used by the poor 
of the neighbourhood the presence of others is no 
drawback, but an advantage. Mr. Peek moved an 
amendment that the report be referred back to the 
committee to obtain further information as to 
whether there is any ground for the complaint that 
Mr. Gill admitted children attending efficient schools 

.1n preference to those receiving no education. On 
a division the amendment’ was negatived by twelve 
to thirteen, several members; including the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman, declining to yote, The 
report was then agreed to, 
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“REVELATION IN LAW.” 
A SERMON, BY THE REV. T. W. FRECKELTON. 


“That which may be known of God is manifest to 


men, for God hath showed it unto them. For the 
invisible things of God, even His Eternal power and 
godhead, are clearly seen in the order of the universe, 


being revealed by material things.”—Paraphrase of 


Romans i. 19, 20. ! 


This is an age of science; not merely in the sense 
of physical discovery and the application of its re- 
sults to material development and of its theories to 
the discrediting of a spiritual philosophy, but what 


is of far more consequence, and more hopeful, of 
science in the larger sense of the acknowledged im- 


perativeness of the ever-growing totality of know- 


ledge, and of the scientific spirit as applied to the 
interpretation of all phenomena, not of what is 
commonly called matter only, but of mind and soul, 
and of the spiritual universe, so far as it can come 


within our ken, 


The conceptions of the origin and order of the 
universe held by our progenitors have either mu- 
tually destroyed each other, or fallen, or are now 
falling before the power of this scientific spirit and 
a more searching and exhaustive analysis; and old 
opinions, which have degenerated into barren super- 


stitions, are left chiefly lurking under, and sheltered 


by, the vested interests of ignorance that will not 
So 
much are the spirit of science and the spirit of this 
age consentaneous, that no honest and thoughtful 
man, whatever his predilections, or however con- 
servative he may be, who wishes in any degree 
rightly to interpret the signs of the times, or to 
legitimately solve for himself the problems of his 
life, can afford to remain without opinions and 
settled convictions as to the value of science and its 
bearings upon his own particular life and duties. I 
do not mean to say that it is imperative upon every 
earnest man to become a man of science; that is 
the calling of but few. Not to every man is it given 
to be a priest or interpreter in the great temple of 
the universe: nor yet, what perhaps more expresses 
the function of the true man of science in this day, 
even a doorkeeper in the house of the Lord, admit- 
ting men through the parted temple-veil of explained 
phenomena to catch a nearer glimpse of the eternal 


inquire or a spurious reverence that dares not. 


glory. I mean, rather, that every man who would 


know his place and do his work in the’ wor'd, 
should make up his mind whether science is to be 
considered a help or a hindrance to the general 
progress of religion, and the ultimate evolvement 
of its absolute truth, whether it be a steadily 
shining light to guide, or a will-o-the-wisp to dazzle 
infatuate, and decoy into dangerous ways; and, 
furthermore, that he should have some clear con- 
ception of the relation subsisting between science 


and any other presumptive rule of authority, and 
what its value as a teacher and guide may be, con- 
sidered relatively and comparatively to any other 
source of illumination and direction which he ad- 
mits to be valid. For instance, what connection is 
there between science and divine revelation, popu- 
larly so-called? Are they antagonistic, or harmo- 
nious, or totally indifferent to each other? Do they 
combine, or conflict, or have they each separate and 
independent paths? Are they distinct spheres, 
moving upon different planes, and in different or- 
bits, and so in no way related except as perturbing 
forces, each interfering with the orderly motion of 
the other, or are they concentric to each other, and 
upon the same plane, and moving in the same or- 
bits, and, if so, which is inclusive of the other? Is 
science religious in any sense, or secular merely? 
And is religion empirical or authoritative only with- 
out the possibility of becoming anything else: or 
may we hope that some day it will become scientific, 
if not in precision of logical definition and state- 
ment, yet, at least, in the spirit and in the 
method of its investigation and interpretation ? 
In other words, the peculiar requirements of this 
age of scierice makes it every man’s real duty to 
face the problem, the one pole of which is science 
and the other religion, and, if possible, at least in 
some general way, to settle their respective claims. 
Assuming for the moment that the Bible is in some 
sense a divine revelation, it is surely admitted on all 
hands that the order of the universe is, by the very 
nature of the case, an unfolding of the will and the 
way of the Supreme Power; and if any apparent or 


essential antagonism between these is to be recon- 


ciled, or the claims of each are to be equitably re- 


adjusted, this will not -be done by 


words of the Bible until they talk modein science; 
nor by distorting scientific facts to sqteeze them 
into Bible words; but only by penetrathg. tothe 
deeper basis upon which both alike rest, nd those 
central laws upon which alone their possille recon- 
ciliation, or eternal antagonism can be demastrated. 
The same is true of any other form of supjosed re- 
ligious revelation. Nor will this demand, is might 
be objected, a large amount of scientific lon on the 


one hand, or a very wide acquaintance with ligious — 


phenomena on the other; it asks rather the Xercise 
of mother-wit and plain common-sense, with a 
scientific spirit, and a reverent truth-lovhg dis- 
position, which delights in clear thought andsincere 
speech, : \ 

; THEOLOGY AND SCIENCE, | 

The seeming antagonism between science md re- 
ligiom is well nigh as old as modern civilis tion ; 
but it is now beginning to be felt that religion. and 
theology are by no means synonymous terms; and 
that theology and science may be in hot and bitter 
conflict, and the former worsted, as has many ‘time 
been the case, and will be yet again while reigion 
is pursuing unmolested her paths of serene faith 
and holy charities ; and, indeed, that it is a pation 
of the work of science to free the religious spit and 
the religions life from the trammels of effete thology, 
and to lift it evermore higher into the undigurbed 
region of trusting faith; so that the inner pul of 
man may stand face to face with the Eterna’ Law, 
and with human duty that springs therefron, and 
may not be disturbed by every phase of doult sug- 
gested by the many-questioning intellect, nor be too 
much wedded to those partial views of things which 
must pass away as we become more familia) with 
the science of God and the natural history of the 
soul. 

SCIENCE A DIVINE REVELATION. 

My object now is to determine, as far as I may be 
able, what is the value of science in the direction of 
divine revelation, and in what way, if any, she is 
helpful, or can be made to contribute to the growth 
of character, the clearing of the religious idea, and the 
unfolding ofthe religious life. With respect to what is 
called revelation—I mean that for which supernatural 
or extra-natural claims are made—at present, much 
about the doctrine is_confused and unsatisfactory. 
Its definition is shifting, its statement uucertain, its 
evidence defective; and it cannot be that we can 
teach a wise and reliable solution of it by ignoring 
such clear light as we have from any other source, 
Is it not rather alone by using such light that we 
shall be able to see what is now dubious standing 
out in the bold relief of its own self-revealing to our 
intelligence and consciousness? Such an idea can- 
not be received and held, regardless of necessary 
limitations. Revelation by Prophet, Saviour, 
or Apostle, whatever its extent and value may 
be, can never be intended to ‘supersede our 
faculties. The responsibility of these always 
remains personally and with us. Nor does it 
render unnecessary our investigation into sur- 
rounding phenomena, and the application of dis. 
covered results to the daily exigencies of our posi- 
tion, and to the conduct of life; for to these we are 
impelled and urged forward by many hands, felt, 
but unseen, that will not suffer us to return with 
impunity. In a word, religion has her revelations 
in a degree in great books, and great lives; in the 
prophetic utterances of great men; in the primary 
moral instincts of the race: and in the unfoldings 
of the life of man, and the immemorial facts of the 
human consciousness; to all of which we do well 
to give heed as to lights shining in dark places: 
but let us not forget that science, which is the 
human knowledge of divine law, is also a veritable 
revelation, and that, pursued in devout reverence, 
her results accepted in their relation to daily life, 
thoughtfully studied, conscientiously obeyed, and 
applied to highest uses, she rises even to the dig- 
nity of a religious teacher. We talk of the Bible and 
certain other historic phenomena as forms of divine 
revelation,—as utterances from God to man,—let 
us not underrate these; would to God we valued, 


them more, and more truly; but the Great Father ~ 


speaks to us day and night, and has spoken to every 
generation of men from the first, by this all-preach- 
ing earth, and these ever-eloquent heayens; “the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth forth his handy works; and there is 
no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard.” Would it not be well if, sometimes at least, 
we could cease our babblings about those things of 
which we know so little, and with our fingers upon 
our lips, and the inward ears wide open, stand in 
listening attitude amid the eloquent silences of na- 


ture, if, perhaps, even now, we might hear the yoica — 
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of the Lord God walking in his garden in the cool 
of the day? Broadly I assert that science is a re- 
yelation of God to every earnest soul of man who 
is prepared to hear the Father speak in his own way 
in the still small voice that through all the ages has 
been filling the earth and the heavens. The uni- 
yerse is his temple, “through which, as through a 
bell, tolleth the tongue of God eternally, calling to 
worship,” and whoso hears, worships. This revela- 
tion is not a completed thing of the past, upon which 
finality is written,—it is perennial, and perpetual, 
and as such demands our constant regard. If 
that be indeed a divine revelation which ut- 
tered itself fitfully and dubiously for the lips of 
prophets and apostles and saints of old, how can 
we deny that character to that revelation, so old, 
and yet so new, which speaks to every age, in every 
Jand, and to every man in the tongue into which he 
was born? True! it is not always heard, or but 
heard as a faint inarticulated whisper, whose pre- 
sence is indeed felt but not realised. ‘Lrue, it is 
only heard by the open ear; only seen by the 
anointed eye; but in this respect it only occupies 
the same position with all other revelations, actual, 
or possible; for it is true of all alike that ‘‘ the eye 
‘gees only what it brings with jit the power to see.” 
They all depend for their influence over the life, 
upon the receptivity of the intellect, and the obedient 
love of the heart. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE PAST. 

To get some glimpses of how science hasbeen a 
divine revelation to man, and what may be expected 
from it in the future, let us look for a minute at 
the past, as we can dimly discover it by the hazy 
twilight of history, or what we know of pre-historic 
conditions, and by the aid of analogies with the 
present. Science is the unfolding ‘of nature, the 
observation of natural phenomena and processes, the 
tabulation and classification of facts by-and-by, as in 
any one department of thought facts become sufii- 
ciently numerous and comprehensive to form a basis 
for induction; science is inductive; it generalises 
laws, and reaches conclusions which are of practical 
utility in the conduct of life just in proportion as 
they are concurrent with established forms of 
thought ; while, if not so concurrent, if a scientific 
truth is far in advance of the general sentiments and 
practice which obtain in the age of its discovery, it 
has to wait; its prophets may be neglected, or 
stoned, or sawn asunder, or crucified, butit bides its 
time, which is sure, sooner or later, to come; and 
let us here note the kindness of Nature our mother 
—shall we not say the kindness of our heavenly 
Father in heaven? ‘When as yet there was no 
science, strictly speaking, it was ever struggling to 
the birth through the pains and disadvantages of 
man’s own inexperience and incapacity. Nature 
was severe, but it was that she might at length be 
kind; she was stern and harsh, but it was that 
we might come to understand her infinite tender- 
ness. It is not difficult to assure ourselves that 
towards man, when in, or just emerging from, the 
savage state, the aspects of nature would be far 
from attractive or helpful. Everything would seem 
to conspire not only against his comfort, but against 
his yery existence. The rain and cold of winter, the 
fierce heat of summer, the lightning, storm, and 
tempest, the prowling beasts of prey, the phe- 
nomena of disease, pain, and death, the laws of 
growth and decay, all would seem more or less hos- 
tile to him, and he would feel that the one con- 
dition of life was to defend himself against natural 
forces ; to escape, if possible, from hunger, suffering, 
and a violent death. And these difficulties would 
be increased by the facts that men would not at first 
rise to the conception of law, to the idea of nature 
as a combination of forces, which are in some degree 
caleulable, and which may be forestalled and made 
to neutralise each other within certain limits so as 
to minister to human welfare. To the early men 
.all the operation of nature would seem impetuous 
and cruel in their tendencies, irresistible in their 
strength. But, by slow degrees, this struggle of life 
to defend itself against the seemingly hostile forces 
of} nature would beget appliances of skill, exercise 
of\forethought, and attempts to calculate probable 
consequences. Necessity would become, as she 
always does, the mother of invention, and, in rude 
ways, the instinct of self-preservation would adopt 
sefe-guards on every hand; arude hut or cave to 
shelter from the weather in cold and variable cli- 
mates; rude clothes of grass, or bark, or skins of 
animals, or leaves, or feathers, to protect the person. 
The uncertain success of the chase, and of fishing, 
‘or the chances of dependence upon indigenous vege- 
table food, would subject to alternations of hunger 
and gluttony; and this would suggest the taming 
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of animals and the cultivation of food; and so agri- 
culture would begin, which is the mother ofallthe arts 
of life, and the cornerstone of all civilisation. The 
regular recurrence of day and night, of the seasons, 
of birth and death, and other variable and periodic 
phenomena, would give birth to forecast, caleulable- 
ness, and the idea of law; and so would be laid the 
foundation of science. Man’s earliest attempts 
would be to escape from the seemingly adverse 
powers of nature, to get out of their way. This he 
would soon find to be impossible, He would then 
strive to protect himself against them; this, too, 
would be found impossible. He would then strive 
to account for them, and understand them; and 
yielding to his own dumb sense of the divine would 
personify them, and regard them as grieved or 
offended with him; and would strive to appease 
them by prayers, sacrifices, and ceremonies. Thus 
would arise the beginnings of both religion and 
worship, which would: lead to temple, altar, and 
priest. 
MAN AND NATURE. 

But from nature’s laws there is no escape in this 
way. They cannot be ignored, nor persuaded to 
suspend themselves. But man has discovered that 
they can be modified by the force of his own per- 
sonality ; that many of them are contingent, to a 
certain extent, or may be made so, upon his own 
action. So instead of letting the water drown him 
he will sail upon it in his rude boat, made of barks, 
or the skin of a beast, or burnt out of the trunk of 
a tree. Instead of letting the wind upset him, or 
blow him about at random, he will hoist a skin, or 
a piece of matted grass for a sail, and make a 
simple rudder to keep his boat to the wind, and 
when it is contrary he will lower his sail and go 
whither he pleases, paddling his boats with oars, 
learning a lesson from the fishes, thus taking ad- 
vantage of the surface laws of nature for his own 
ends. Then certain other of these laws which seem 
hostile to comfort and life can be rendered harmless 
by man’s own effort; and he endeavours to heal 
himself when sick, and to take advantage of other 
kindly helps which nature unfolds to him. At 
length he rises to the idea that many of the anta- 
gonist forces can not only be neutralised but also 
subdued and pressed into his service ; and he begins 
to take his place as lord and king of nature by 
seizing hold of the determining power of higher and 
deeper laws. At first the lightning slays the man, 
and leaves him a blasted cinder upon its path; he 
tries to avoid it, but it is his cruel master ; then he 
discovers that it may be charmed into harmless- 
ness; and he erects his lightning rod to conduct it 
innocently to the earth; having subdued it, he pro- 
ceeds to teach it obedience, to make it fetch and 


carry, and to minister in a thousand ways to his 
comfort and luxury. This is a typical instance of 
the birth and growth of all science. 


SCIENCE AND CONDUCT. 

What is it, then, but a continuous process of reve- 
lation? revelation of Divine thought and of human 
power ; an ever-growing, broadening, and deepening 
of human life; a constant unfolding of the capabi- 
lities of the universe, and of man’s fitness to take 
advantage of them; and so making the best of the 
theatre of life, action, and discipline where God has 
placed him. What duty of practical life is there, 
whether towards ourself or our neighbour, that 
science does not set in a clearer light? and how 
many of those duties and our relations to the uni- 
verse were altogether unknown until science revealed 
them to us. Nor is science less a revelation in the 
sense of being a guide to the intellect in the dis- 
covery of higher truth ; a corrective of the vagaries 
of the imagination, and the too hasty generalisation 
which is the standing temptation of the student of 
nature and life. But in these days science is en- 
gaged, perhaps more than in any other work, in 
eliminating superstition from our theology, arro- 
gance from our philosophy, folly from our worship, 
stupidity from our politics, and mistakes from our 
daily life. Often its conclusions may seem sweep- 
ing; its teachings harsh, and conflicting with long 
established notions; but it always invites investi- 
gation, and challenges inquiry, and if its progress 
be the strength of truth; and its severity the 
discipline of God, who would resist it, or 
complain? Stolid as we are, and stiff-necked 
with a conservatism often amounting to stupidity, 
we should not move on at all if we were not pressed 


forward by hands strong as necessity and irresistible 
as fate; and such indeed are the well assured and 
established truths of science. , They may be railed 
against, and in other ways violently opposed, but 
they go on with a calm and noiseless dignity to their 
final triumph. There can be no question that, dur- 
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ing the last quarter of a century, science has modi- 
fied the most orthodox and stationary forms of theo- 
logy much more than their adherents would be will- 
ing to admit. Many of the faiths of our immediate 
ancestors seem almost obsolete to-day ; and though, 
in some instances, the creed forms may remain un- 
changed, the words no longer represent the same 
ideas; in some cases, perhaps, they have practically 
ceased to represent any ideas at all. Doubtless this 
is the reason why science is looked upon so sus- 
piciously by many religious people; and, indeed, it 
cannot be denied that, so far as theology is con- 
cerned, science has hitherto raised more doubts than 
she had solved; and been more destructive than 
constructive. But let not this be named to its detri- 
ment; it was demanded by the nature of the case. 
It needs that the seeming order and quiet of the 
land should be disturbed by the plough, and the seed 
hidden in the cold furrow by the cruel harrow, or the 
green of the summer corn and the golden glory of 
the autumn harvest cannot be secured. 


SCIENCE NOT IRREVERENT. 

I know that, at present, much of science is 
undevout, and seems to be godless, or the mere 
deification of mechanical force; and that, here and 
there, we meet with men who, in the name of 
science, are irreverent to a degree amounting almost 
to blasphemy; but these are the camp followers of 
science, not its leaders. That science should look 
towards materialism is perhaps to be expected, as 
the natural reaction from the unscientific spirit of 
the past, rather than the direct tendency of science 
itself. Science is not irreverent, nor can its fore- 
most teachers be charged with irreverence, however 
impatient they may sometimes be with theological 
assumptions of universal knowledge. -That science 
should be rigid and unsentimental is in one aspect 
of the question best; for, at this present juncture, 
what we need is not so much the construction of 
elaborate and universal theories that will harmonise 
with theological, or even with religious data; but 
the discovery, tabulation, and classification of 
scientific facts, as the necessary preparations to any 
generalisation in the future. And men see facts, 
perhaps, as such, all the clearer and more distinctly, 
in ‘the cold dry light of the intellect,” and uncom- 
mitted to any moral or spiritual theory of the 
universe. By-and-bye the time for construction 
will come, and with it the fitting men, and the need- 
ful spirit of reverence ; and we may then concentrate 
and interpret the clear voice of science on matters 
of religion; but, in any broad and general sense, 
the time is not yet, whatever may be the value of 
any tentative efforts in that direction, and when it 
does come, the needed prophets and priests of the 
new revelation will come with it. 


THE REVELATION TO COME. 

There is a truth they do not wot of in the opinions 
of a certain school of apocalyptic theologians who, in 
despair of all present agencies for what they call the 
salvation of men, affirm that it needs some yet higher 
and more striking revelation of the divine to fuse 
men’s hearts into the unity of the love of God, and 
of human brotherhood, and so to bring about the 
kingdom of God. Itiseven so! but it will not come, 
as they think, in supernatural sign and wonder, and 
miracle, not even in the manifestation of the 
Son of God in the clouds of heaven; but in 
the slow unfoldings of the inner mysteries of 
science; in her still small voice speaking to 
men’s hearts of the unity of nature, the divinity 
of truth, the nearness of God, and the common 
interests of the human family. Meanwhile, it needs 
that we be on our guard against that spurious science 
which jumps to conclusions from theories, instead 
of generalising from multitudinous facts; which 
takes one fact, or very few, as the apex of a huge 
inyerted pyramid of theory, whose broad and reeling 
base hides all heaven and endangers all earth. 
There is no reason why we should be in any hurry. 
If God can wait surely we ought to be patient. The 
world will not end to-morrow, and God be thanked ! 
Noble life and great character are totally distinct 
from philosophic theories, from mosaic cosmogonies, 
or those of geology; from the chronology of the 
Bible, or that of modern thought alike. Not for a 
moment would I deny that just now the tendencies 
of a partial science seems set in towards an irre- 
yerent scepticism; but I cannot think this a per- 
manent condition, arising out of any necessary 
antagonism between science and religion; it is but 
an accident in the development of mind and thought, 
arising from the impact of the new spirit of science 
with the old spirit of authority, which will pass 
away with the crisis which gave it birth, vanishing 
as we reach higher ground and clearer light. 

Let us not forget that in every computation of 
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haytherefrom, we ourselves are to be taken into account; 
of mot in a partial manner, but in our totality; and that, 
Enjin the very nature of things, the sure advancement 
Staof science will unfold for us new powers of subject- 
of ting and controlling the very laws it reveals. What 
ancscience in its broadest signification, inclusive of all 
dorrealised knowledge, may have to say in the future 
Mimpon the very highest questions of soul, God, and 
malmmoritality, and those factors which enter most 
thaprofoundly into life, we may not dream now ; but 
thiwe cannot think that those utterances will be in any 
froway contradictory to the primary moral instincts of 
berman, or the foundation facts of the human con- 
lig'sciousness ; for, if so, there would be fatal disagree- 
peanent between the absolute religion and the absolute 
duscience, which would be impossible of reconciliation 
of for evermore; an idea which is self-contradictory, 
reland so annihilates itself in its first attempt at ex- 
whipression, 
dré TRUST IN GOD. 
do. Ikaow that an adequate effort to put ourselves 
mdnto relation with the scientific spirit of our age will 
me@pen up questions which we cannot solve ; will | 
awaken doubts which cannot at once be charmed to, 
rest; difficulties which we cannot surmount as yet; 
but I know also that he who reverently and devoutly | 
toStrives to know his position and duty will not be 
pdett alone. For him the calm light of faith will ever 
n burn clearly, and his sure trust will not change or 
pcfail. He is not alone; the Father is with him! 
yyHim the Father’s voice will ever cheer, and the 
priather’s hand will ever lead. It may be up steep, 
ycand rugged Alpine heights of thought, from glory to | 
t18lory ; the glory of vision that dazzles, of know. 
jpledge that presses the brow like a crown of thorns, | 
sof duty that bows down the shoulder like ® CLOSS ;' 
aythe glory of unresting aspiration, which, with a pas- i 
Rsion quenchless as an eagle for light, seeks ever. 
ecmore the sun, with a wing like his that never tires ; 


qand the reward will well repay the quest. Him > 


t]the Father’s voice will ever call. It may be’ 
ep the glittering ice-peaks, or over seemingly 
o interminable glaciers, where, though the feet bleed, 
; 2nd life is half frozen in the veins, hope dies not’ 
yin the soul, and the brave heart whispers, ‘“ Cou- 
<rage!” the warmth of the Infinite Father’s bosom 
_ Will be reached at last. Him the Father’s inward 
Spirit willever guide. It may be toiling over a wide 
; Waste of immeasurable arid sand, with strained eyes, 
; With parched lips, and a heart well-nigh breaking 
, With agonised longing for rest; but every step 
bringing him nearer to green pastures by still flow- 
ing waters, where he ghall lave his blistered feet, 
and drink his fill of that river of the water of life 
which flows through the paradise of our God. I 
know and feel that now, in the present crisis of con- 
flict, we ought not to expect the entire satisfaction 
of the much questioning intellect, however impera- 
tive it may be upon us to seek it in every legitimate 
way. Let us be contented with a pure conscience, 
a trusting faith, and a noble life. And, for the rest, 
should ever doubt disturb our souls, or destroy the 
serenity of our faith, and we 
- “Falter where once we firmly trod, 
Then falling with our weight of cares, 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God, 
We'll stretch lame hands of faith 
And grope, and call, 
To what we feel is Lord of All, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 
——— 


Tus New Governor-Genrrat or CAanapA.— 
The Marquis of Lorne, K.T,, M.P., has accepted the 
post of Governor-General of the Dominion of 
Canada. Hig lordship is the eldest son of the Duke 
of Argyll, and was born at Stafford House in 1845, 
He was elected in the Liberal interest for Argyll. 


ct 


—acts, and in every broad and adequate generalisation 
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Aeligious Intelligence, 


OPENING OF THE NEW UN ITARIAN 
CHURCH AT SCARBOROUGH. 


As a result apparently of the free thought of the 
age, Unitarian Churches are springing up, here and 
there, in the centres of population, in this country ; 
and cosmopolitan Scarborough now adds the accom- 
modation of a respectable-looking Gothic church, 
conveniently arranged for the worship of God ac- 
cording to the rites and in the mode and spirit that 
commend themselves to the Unitarian denomination 
—Ssometimes called the Free Christian Church. 

The building occupies a most eligible angular site 
—as if it had been made on purpose—facing Fals- 
srave-road, with Victoria-parade (a short street) and 
Love-lane on either side. It ig in the early English 
style of Gothie architecture, and built of red brick 
with white Cloughton stone dressings. It consists 
of a nave, with a spiral tower, surmounting the 
north porch, and rising 100 feet, and there is also 
another entrance at the north-west corner. It is 
well-lighted and ventilated, and can be heated bya 
hot-water apparatus. The south-east end wall pre- 
sents a pretty moulded arcade. The benches are 
open and made of stained deal, and the pulpit is of 
the same material. It will seat about three hundred 
persons. It is 32 feet by 67 feet, and 36 feet high to 
the bay ceiling. On the west side is a school-room, 
similarly built, 20 feet by 40 feet, and the walls 14 
feet high. Mr. C. A, Bury designed the buildings, 
The communion table, with cloth, and the chairs, 
also the pulpit fittings, were presented by Charles 
Wurtzburg, Esq., of Leeds, For the opening, the 
window cills were festooned in evergreens, and the 
communion table was decoratad with plants and 
flowers. 

The estimated cost of the undertaking ig £4,500, 
towards which up to the Opening day £3,250 had 
been subscribed or promised, leaving £1,250 to raise. 


THE SERVICE, 
The Church wag formally opened on Wednesday 
morning by a religious service, followed by a public 
meeting in the evening, and a public luncheon, tea, 


‘and bazaar between. At the service, which was at- _ 


‘tended by a respectable congregation in large num- 
tbers, the Pastor conducted the devotions in an im- 
i pressive manner, and the sermon wag preached by 
- the Rev. J. Page Hopps, of Leicester, editor of the 
““ Truthseeker.” The order of service wag printed, 
(and contained three hymns and a chant, with an 
larrangement for two lessons and two prayers, with 
‘the benediction concluding. The choir was led on 
¢ the harmonium, played by Mr. C, Wurtzbure. 

The Rev. J. Pacz Hopps preached an eloquent 
land appropriate sermon, which was listened to with 
tmarked attention. The text was taken from Luke 
1 viii. 5:—“ He loveth our nation, and He hath built 
tus a synagogue.” The rey. gentleman said :—To the 
£ pious Jew, whose religion and whose patriotism were 
tinseparable, no higher proof of goodwill could be 
€supplied than the giving to reverent worshippers an 
taltar and a throne, And, though the circumstances 
lof the Jews were exceptionable in blending these two 
tthings, we may share their feelings and repeat their 

saying. For what are we doing in providing this 
Cplace of worship ? God forgive us if we are only aim- 


ling at sectarian influence. We ought to aim at the 


 bestowment of a general good, and be a national bless- 
fing. And this, in common with all other Churches, we 


imay do and be. We, for instance, all agree in recognis- 
(ing a divine purpose in the world, and here a national 


‘ service is rendered by all Churches in common. It 
bes true that some Churches describe that divine pur- 
pose as neither very elevated nor very hopeful; but 


Sthe least advanced of them point to intelligence be- 
ihind the beautiful or awful forees of nature, and 


shire in 1868, and from that time until 1874 acted | t behind the events of human history. And this is 


as private Secretary to his father, who then held the 


of itself a gain to the nation, in so far as it sets a 


office of Secretary of State for India, He married | a higher power than man’s, and a higher purpose than 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, the fourth 


man’s, above the weaknesses and failures of poor 


daughter of the Queen, in 1871, and upon that} tlhumanity ; for it is good to feel that there is One 


Oceasion was invested with the Order of the Thistle, 
Lord Lorne is the author of several poetical works, 
the latest of which is a new metrical version of the 
Psalms. The Liberals of Argyllshire will have 
Some difficulty in obtaining a suitable candidate, 
owing to the peculiar political position of the 
Marquis, who was nominally a Liberal, but invari- 


slabove us who is wise where we are foolish, and 
bistrong where We are weak, aud living when we pass 
Eaway. And that this is a national as well as a per- 


ccBut it is a mistake to suppose that this involves 


ably voted with the Government on all important | sithe establishment of a State Church, or in any way, 


questions of late. 

Mr. Poynter anp Mr. Lutcuton have undertaken 
the task of completing the interior of St. Paul’s. 
The work to be done is estimated to cost £50,000, 
this being the extent of the funds in the hands of 
the Restoration Committee, 


liof the divine power and purpose ; for the kingdom 
slof God is here not by Act of Parliament, but only in 
wso far as itis within us, @ well of water, in the heartg 
tlof people. springing up into everlasting life. All 


ee Bik es 
- “Wobe 8, 1976, | 


esentative of the Liberal Chrig- 
erica—she had been gent 
Churches as President of the. 
’s Association of America; she. 
as wide as that of Queen Vige 
d it was at the request of thw 
come to this country. She hagee. 
issionary” but as an « evan=_ 
of the work going on amongst — 
n Churches of America, and to 
6 great Gospel of universal love 
| Was a Universalist—they called. 
ns. She would like to get rid. 
ds altogether—not that they 
words in themselves, but she 
that would blend the two. It 
jistinction between the two bodies 
ith, and some such name as 
ubstituted in their place. Her 
t God would be as liberal in the 
sin this—(applause)—and upon 
her faith they might call her 
She was as much Unitarian as 
H were as much Universalists ag 


ight very correctly be described 
ersalist—E vangelist—a veritable 
[t was to her a source of great 
action that the body to which 
ssuming such wide dimensions in 
there was only one Universalist 
le United States, now there wag 
eers)—and they stretched away 
h—from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
verywhere in the United States 
al Christianity were making pro- 
ped to see similar progress in 
After a few words specially 
female portion of the meeting, 
the importance of the duties de- 

8 Christian women, Christian 
mn mothers, and Christian daugh- 
oncluded by again thanking the 
eception they had given her, and 
amidst great cheering. 

THONY thanked Mrs. Soule for 
her and a few remarks from one 
he congregation brought the busi- 
g to a close. z 
sung, and the Cuarrman having 
1 


essing, a very pleasant and in- 
as brought to a conclusion, 


LLIAM GASKELL, M.A., will to- 
have been minister of Cross- 
fifty years, and we earnestly 
d to conduct the services and 
art in other public work for 
ne. We cannot call to mind any 

our own denomination of a 
| been connected for go long a 
same congregation. In these 
i our younger divines ten 


a long ministry, and there are 
ial laymen who think it a de- 
ave a change every few years. 

upon Hurmenrary Epvucarioy 
assed last week by the Chamber 
a series of debates which lasted 
ich gave xise to several passages 
pee Ultramontanes and the Libe- 

hom eventually got the best of 
ject of the new law, as stated in 
to give children instruction in sub- 
m and suited to their age, to de- 
ba and prepare them for their 


and citizens.” The new system 
strictly undenominational; for, in 
8 made by the Ultramontanes, the 
eachers shall not do or allow to 
tt which is inconsistent with the 
religious sentiments of those who 
is” than the Roman Catholic ones 
sion upon this clause, which tlet 
Y & majority of 53 to 28 agained 
8. Another clause which garer 
heated debates was that by whie'¥ 
f undenominational education b- 
+ the State is to have the disposhe 
the amount allotted to each cona- 
nstruction, The Liberals weri8 
e and the Ultramontanes to r:0t 
n, but amendments in both senses 

the clause was passed without 


ssion order Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence 
es as the most wholesome beverage, 
hen asked for, as imitations are often 
of extra profit, 
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sical tenet or ecclesiastical principle, and it is 
sowerful in proportion as it sets forth and upholds 
she dogma to which it is beholden for its existence. 
[in -such an atmosphere a stereotyped and narrow 
* logy should reign paramount, and, in order to 
"4 its ascendency, every foreign influence be 
vu. sully guarded against. The increase of culture 
among Nonconformists will consequently prove a 
source of weakness instead of strength. It will 
either deter men from seeking orders, by revealing 
the chasm between the theology of Dissent and the 
modern spirit, or it will lead them to make as broad 
a distinction as possible between the religious and 
the secular spheres—adhering in the one to an ultra- 
conservatism, and professing in the other probably 
the extremest liberalism. But, whatever the theory 
of a sect, Mr. Hughes has little difficulty in show- 
ing as a matter of fact the evils connected with an 
exclusive reign of theology. 

The complete separation of Church and State, or 
of the religion and the secular spheres, is a practical 
impossibility: first, because the citizens of the State 
and the members of the Church are one and the 
same; and secondly, because human life, however 
divided and subdivided in theory, forms, after all, 
an indestructible unity. The matter in reality 
resolves itself into this—whether a powerful cor- 
poration is to be left to itself to be either a useful 
ally or a dangerous enemy, or whether it is not the 
part of political wisdom to place a communion 
capable of working mischief under efficient control, 
and to make use of it as an instrument for good. 
The answer cannot, of course, be doubtful. The 
relationship between the State and a particular 
Church is determined by circumstances. The 
-Church which has a venerable antiquity to look 
back upon is, as a rule, to be preferred to communi- 
ties of a later date. In this country we have had a 
religious organisation bound up with the natural 
life from the beginning of our history down to the 
present day. As Mr. Hughes remarks, ‘It was, in 
fact, national before our ancestors knew that they 
were a nation, and has retained this nationality as 
its leading characteristic from that day to this.” A 
nation cannot with impunity destroy an institution 
so deeply rooted in its history; and if apart from 
historical traditions it can be shown that the Church 
of England represents the nation at this moment 
more fairly than any other religious community, 
and that moreover it is capable of indefinite de- 
velopment, it would be worse than a crime to make 
the attempt. 


CANON FARRAR AND DR. BELSHAM. 

The Evangelical Rock, in an article upon “ Theo- 
Jogy and Unitarianism,” writes :— 

Many have given Dr. Farrar credit which is by 
no means due to him for originality in his daring 
speculations concerning the punishment of the 
wicked in the future state of being as intended for 
their final deliverance both from wickedness and 
woe; others more justly haye regarded them as de- 
rived from German sources. But whilst it is pro- 

 bable that Dr. Farrar, Canon Vaughan, of Leicester, 
and others of the same school are indebted to the 
writings of German Rationalists for the heterodox 
-and dangerous views on this and other subjects 
which they have ventured to set forth and advocate, 
the truthis that these views are to be found in the 
writings of the English Unitarians of the end of the 
last century and the beginning of the present. They 
are not newin England; the only novelty is their 
being proclaimed from pulpits of the Church of 
England and by dignitaries of the Church. Dr. 
Farrar and the other clergymen—not so numerous, 
we believe, as he sometimes represents them to be— 
who agree with him in his opinions, may probably 
‘not be familiar with the works of Priestley, Lindsey, 
- Belsham, and other writers of the same school and 
period ; but if they were to look into them, they 
would find that almost all by which they have 
anrtled and astonished their hearers is a mere re- 

. Streuction of what these works contain. Confining 
to ‘attention for the present to eternal punishment. 
of us compare the Neology of our own day with 
of Unitarianism of the days of our grandfathers 
cor great-grandfathers. Canon Vaughan, in a re- 
alw; sermon, as reported in the Leicester Chronicle, 

waressed himself thus :— 

88 Tt is impossible to crush down the surmise that 
| sh’sibly this second death may do for those who 
~.. Fere not found written in the Book of Life what the 

first death had failed to do; and, albeit through 

long drawn agonies of remorse and repentance, sign 
their discharge from sin, and enter them again, after 
ages of suffering, in the book of life.” 

This is substantially the same view which Dr. 


» 


Farrar has of late exercised himself in proclaiming 
and advocating. But it was proclaimed and advo- 
cated long ago by Belsham, pastor of the Unitarian 
congregation meeting in Essex-street Chapel, as ap- 
pears from his ‘Discourses, Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical,” published in 1826 and 1827, near the close of 
his life. The following extracts will sufficiently 
show the doctrinal agreement to which we invite the 
attention of our readers ;— 

‘And, finally, punishment, when it has answered 
its end, shall be removed. And the end of all wise 
punishment is the reclamation of the offenders. All 
other punishment is vindictive, unjust, and unworthy 
of God.” (‘‘ Discourses” I., 102.) ; 

“Tf there be wisdom in the divine government, 
and truth in the divine declarations, the wicked 
will rise to condign punishment. The righteous 
only-will be admitted immediately, and at once, into 
the kingdom of their Father. But the wicked wlti- 
mately, and after having passed through an inter- 
vening process of discipline, of longer or shorter 
duration, of greater or less intensity, as the case 
may require, till they are purified from allevil affec- 
tions and habits, and are prepared, and qualified to 
enjoy the gratification of virtue, and the bliss that 
is in reserve for them.”  (‘‘ Discourses” I., 332, 
333.) 

We think it unnecessary to make any remarks on 
the parallelism which is here exhibited. It would 
be easy to adduce parallel passages in great number 
from Dr. Farrar’s sermons on the one hand, and 
from the writings of Belsham and other Unitarians 
of his time on the other; and the correspondence 
between them would be found to exist not only in 
general views, but even in many particulars of opi- 
nion and argument. Nor would it appear in rela- 
tion to that subject alone to which we have now 
confined our attention, but equally with respect to 
some other important parts of Christian doctrine, 
although by no means as to all. 

It may be proper to mention, for the information 
of those who know little of the history of Unita- 
rianism, that the Unitarianism of the present day 
is different in many things from that of sixty or 
eighty years ago, having advanced nearer to com- 
plete infidelity. But this is a natural development, 
and in nothing may history be more confidently ex- 
pected to repeat itself, 


~ CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 

Seribner’s Monthly, one of the best of the Ame- 
rican magazines, writes :— 

A century and a half ago that malicious wit, Vol- 
taire, who never knew how to do a generous thing 
without mixing it with some malignant stab at 
somebody, paraded the Servetus story in its worst 
light by way of exhibiting Protestants as equally 
intolerant with Catholics. One of the most 
eminent of the Geneva pastors, Vernet, set himself 
to the task of refutation, and made application to 
the City Council for access to the official documents, 
which at that time were kept under lock and key. 
He was surprised at the delays and discouragements 
which he encountered. The syndic Calandrini ad- 
vised him that silence seemed better than anything 
that could be said. Vernet begged him that at 
least three questions which he wished to put might 
be answered from the documents, and pressed his 
petition with some importunity. He received a 
letter at last from the syndic, of which he could 
not complain as wanting in explicitness. It ranin 
this wise: ‘‘The council considers it important 
that the criminal procedure against Servetus should 
not be made public, and does not wish it to be com- 
municated to any person whatever, either in whole 
or in part. The conduct of Calvin and of the 
council was such that we wish it to be buried in 
profound oblivion. There is no defence for Calvin. 
Plead the state of your health for dropping a work 
which will either be damaging to religion, to the 
Reformation, and to the good fame of Geneva, or 
will be very unfaithful to the truth.” More than a 
century has gone by, and the archives of Geneva, 
and many a sorrowful document beside, are now 
accessible to every comer. But the advice of syndic 
Calandrini, to any who would attempt the vindica- 
tion, on this head, of the otherwise illustrious 
memory of Calvin, is as good advice to-day as it 
was then, 


Tue Rev. J. W. Cuapwick or Brooxnyn will 
publish early in the fall a volume of lectures on the 
Bible, to be called ‘‘ The Bible of To-day.” It will 
contain some account of the age and authorship of 
each separate book, with an analysis of its contents, 
and is intended to be a sort of popular introduction 
to the Bible from the rationalistic standpoint. 


A THEOLOGICAL RETROSPECT. 
BY THE REV. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 

From an admirable discourse published in full 
in the Christian World of last week we take the 
following portion relating to the Theological revolu- 
tion of the last fifty years :— ; 

The chief interest in the progress of the last fifty 
years, to my mind, is to be found in the remarkable 
theological revolution which they have witnessed ; 
and in the new world of theological ideas, aims, and 
hopes, in the midst of which we are living now. To 
understand if we must glance at some of the move- 
ments which began to take shape at that stirring 
time. 

_ THE “ROW HERESY.” 

Those who can recall the year 1830, and the year 
immediately preceding and following it, can recall 
a very remarkable period of modern history. There 
was a very restless feeling in society generally, as 
though great events were at hand, as though society 
were travailing in birth of a new order of things; as 
though an old world were passing away, and a new 
world were being born. There were many confi- 
dent predictions in those days that the world was 
coming to an end. JI can remember hearing of 
some earnest but fanatical Evangelical Chris- 
tians who were off for Jerusalem, assured that 
the sign of the Son of Man was in the heavens, 
and that the kingdom of millennial glory would 
immediately appear. I remember talking of that 

matter many, many years ago with the late Mr. 
Erskine, of Linlathen, and being mnech struck 
with a profound remark which he made— “ They are 
quite right in talking about the end of the world. 
It is the end of a world, though in another sense 
than that of which they dream.” It was a time of 
deep and high excitement in spheres secular as well 
as spiritual; but most emphatically was it a time of 
strong, intense agitation in the Evangelical section 
of the Christian Church. And, as in our great Re- 
volution in the seventeenth century, the first decisive 
movement came from Scotland. In 1830 the ‘‘ Row 
heresy” began to attract attention, and a little band 
of profoundly spiritual men, who combined with 
rare spiritual gifts a high culture and a remarkable 
intellectual power, began to present what seemed to 
the orthodox Scotch mind a new Gospel to the world. 
The author of what is known as “‘ the Row heresy ” 
in ecclesiastical history was my much-honoured 
friend, the Rey. McLeod Campbell, who lived to win 
the profound respect and honour of the Church 
which had cast him out. Many of its most eminent 
ministers felt themselves honoured by attending him 
to his grave. Closely associated with Mr. Mcleod 
Campbell was a still more remarkable man, whose 
voice, as well as Mr. Campbell’s, was heard again 
and again, in the pulpit of Claylands Chapel, and I 
am not sure that that is the only pulpit in England, 
except that of Mr. Scott’s little chapel at Plumstead. 
in which their voices were heard on the Lord’s day, 
Mr. Campbell was deposed from, and Mr. Scott was 
refused admission into, the ministry of the Kirk of 
Scotland for preaching doctrines which were at vari- 
ance with the formularies of Kirk, however pro- 
foundly they might be in harmony with the Word of 
God. In close fellowship with these two great 
teachers was Mr. Erskine, of Linlathen, whose Jet- 
ters have just been published, and have been very 
widely read; introducing to multitudes in England, 
who never heard of it before, the great religious 
movement of which I am speaking, and which is the 
true fountain-head, I think, of much of that spiri- 
tual impulse which, working in with Coleridge’s reli- 
gious philosophy, has created the new world of reli- 
gious thought and feeling in the midst of which we 
are living now. 

MR. F, D. MAURICE. 

Meanwhile a great teacher, who was largely in- 
debted for some of the highest influences which 
formed his character and shaped his mission, to the 
little band of men whose prominent leaders I have 
just indicated, was becoming prominent, and, at 
last, famous in England. He carried on the same 
work of theological reconstruction in the English 
Church, and at the same time influenced very 
deeply all the Nonconformist theological schools. 
Frederick Denison Maurice is the name which will 
remain most closely identified with the theological 
revolution in England during the last generation, 
though he was but one of a noble and powerful 
band of pioneers, of whom Julius Hare was the 
Nestor, and Charles Kingsley, perhaps, the Achilles ; 
but Maurice was the leader. He stood like Saul, a 
clear head and shoulders above them all. Ihave 
not time on this occasion to attempt more than a 


very rapid sketch, and to indicate the central line 
of the development; but had I time I think that I 
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pity and a Father’s love are already there, not only 
waiting to welcome him, but drawing him ever in 
ways that he knows not to the rest of the Father’s 
bosom, to the peace and joy of the: Father’s home, 
where it is the yearning desire of God in Christ that 
all shall meet at last and be blessed—this is the 
truth to which men like Mr. Erskine, half a century 
ago, began to bear earnest and emphatic witness, 
and this is the truth which has made all things new 
in the theological and ecclesiastical world of our 
time, 

During many generations, perhaps it would not 
be too much to say since the Reformation, the Rec- 
toral aspect of the Divine nature and relations had 
mainly occupied the attention of theologians. The 
King on the throne of the kingdom, ruling in 
righteousness and manifesting the various attributes 
of His nature in the administration of His universal 
government, disposing of the lives and fortunes of 
His subjects with absolute sovereignty, illustrating 
His merey in the free salvation of those whom He 
had selected to be the objects of Hig compassion, 
and His justice by the stern punishment of those 
whom He willed to leave to their righteous doom, 
but so ruling all that a glorious manifestation of 
His moral attributes should result, and be ag the 
sunlight to His eternal kingdom—this ig probably 
the central idea of the most dominant school of 
theology since the Reformation in this country and 
in America ; redemption being regarded as a scheme 
devised by mercy to meet a flaw which had dis- 
closed itself in the scheme of the Creation, to 
repair a breach which the rebellion of man’s free 
will against his God and King had caused, rather 
than as the manifestation of the essential nature 
and mind of God towards the creature—the working: 
out of the purpose with which the Lord had made the 
worlds. 

The new school of Christian thought, the outline 
of whose history I am briefly indicating, regards 
“ the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
as the ground and root of every relation which God 
sustains, and every manifestation of Himself which 
He has made to the world. It accepts the sentence, 
“God is love,” as the perfect revelation of the Di. 
vine Name, and it sees in the redemptive work of 
the Incarnate Word in the way by which the Father 
is seeking to reconcile man and all things to Him- 
self, in closer and holier bonds than those which 
unite the creature to the Creator, the subject to the 
King. This seems to me to be the truth which 
underlies all the action and the utterance of the 
work which they do in their opponents, it is the in-| teachers of whom I am Speaking; and it is the 
fluence with which they saturate the intellectual and | truth which has been steadily winning its way during 

i i , | the last generation to the high places of our theo- 
logical schools. The Fatherly relation of God to 
man as man, and to the whole system of things of 
which man is the centre, is the key-thought of the 
theology which is most deeply influencing the gene- 
ration in the midst of which we are living now. 

_ The progress of the last fifty years in the theolo- 
gical sphere has been mainly a discovery of the 
Father, and the apprehension of all which that 
means and promises to the world, What depth 
of power lies in it ig, I think, very Strikingly ex- 
pressed in a letter from Mr, Carlyle to Mr. Erskine 
(Letters, vol. ii., p. 324), from which I quote a 
passage: ‘Our Father, which art in Heaven ; 
hallowed be Thy name, Thy will be done ao 
what else can we say? The other night in my 
sleepless tossings about which Were growing more 
and more miserable, these words, that brief and 
grand prayer, came strangely into my mind, with an 
altogether new emphasis ; as if written and shining 
for me in mild, pure Splendour, on the black bosom 
of the night there; when I, as it were, read them 
word by word—with a sudden check to my imper- 
fect wanderings, with a sudden softness of compo- 
sure which was much unexpected. Not for perhaps 
thirty or forty years had I once formally repeated 
that prayer ;— nay, I never felt before how in- 
tensely the voice of man’s soul it is ; the inmost ag- 
piration of all that ig high and pious in poor human 
nature; right worthy to be recommended with an 
‘after this manner pray ye.’” 

And here is the key to the theology of the future, 
as it has been moulding and guiding our progress 
through the last generation, 

a are 

Tue Lonpon Soxoon Boarp, at its weekly 
meeting on Wednesday, was presided over by the 
Rev. J. Rodgers, the vice-chairman. The Crystal 
Palace Scholarship was presented to Frederick 
William Stebbings, of the Canterbury-road, Old 
Kent-road, Board school, ‘A certificate of fitness of 
the Shaftesbury Industrial School ship, duly signed 
by the Home Secretary, was received. The Board 
adjourned for their recess till the 2nd October, 


__ Aug. 10, 1873 
Correspondence, 


THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S, 
TO THE EDITOR. ; 

Sir,—In your issue of the 3rd instant you men- 
tion that Mr. Poynter and Mr. Leighton have under- 
taken the task of completing the interior of St. 
Paul’s. TI believe the better announcement would 
be that these eminent artists have been consulted 
as to the completion; the Committee not having 
power, as yet, to do more than make a recommend- 
ation. But, be that ag it may, it is certain that Mr, 
Hugh Hutton Stannus is associated with Messrs, 
Poynter and Leighton in whatever has been advised, 
and I am sure it will be agreeable to you to help to 
make this known. The pleasant. fact of Hibbert 
Lectures being delivered in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey seems to me to have pleasant 
supplement in the fact, thus, of a Unitarian artist 
being chosen, in the Same year, to help to enrich St, 
Paul’s Cathedral,—for all know that Art ig creedless 
and universal, ‘ 

The Committee, in their published report, recom. 
mend that Mr, Stannus’s foe should be £1,000. 

JENNETT Houmupnrzys, 
28, Westbourne Park-road, W. Aug. 7. 


—_—_—__— 
Toe ATHANAsE CoqurrEn OnpHANnaGH. — The 


friends of the late Athanase Coquerel, fils, have 
earnestly at heart the wish of honouring his me- 
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could show that while Mr. Maurice intellectually in- 
herited from Mr. Coleridge, and wrought out into 
the practical life and influence of the Church the 
principles which Coleridge, himself the heir of the 
modern renaissance which dates from the French 
Revolution, had put into form in his philosophy, 
yet that he was spiritually very deeply indebted to 
the school of able and intensely earnest Scotch 
thinkers whom I have mentioned, and to whom, I 
think, belongs the honour of originating the move- 
ment within the strictly ecclesiastical sphere. 

There were wide diversities between the school of 
which Mr. Maurice was the leader within the Angli- 
can Church, and those who gathered round Mr. 
Erskine; diversities which tended, I think, to} 
widen, and are most marked at tho present day. 
But there was a far profounder unity. The Scotch 
teachers and Mr. Maurice started from the same 
fundamental position, and theologically were more 
completely at one, than a casual student of their 
writings would suppose. But Mr, Maurice’s posi- 
tion was much, I should be tempted to say from my 
point of view grievously, complicated by his position 
as a clergyman of the Anglican Church, and the 
necessities which that position imposed upon kim. 
Mr. Campbell and Mr. Scott moved in a free atmos- 
phere, Their Church had rejected them—they had 
nothing to do but to speak, write, and work on in 
freedom, until, as one of them said, they should be- 
come a blessing to the Church which had cast them 
out. They were not in any wise hampered by for- 
mularies, by confessions or legal judgments; Mr, 
Maurice, I think, was. He had to harmonise 
human confessions and the organisation of a Church, 
which, in pomp, wealth, worldly position, and au- 
thority, was at the opposite pole to the Apostolic, 
with these great spiritual ideas which he drew out 
of the Word of God. His marvellous, almost un- 
paralleled, intellectual foree and subtlety enabled 
him to accomplish what appeared an impossible 
task, with a success which made the Church of Eng- 
land a possible spiritual home for a large band of 
her ablest and most devoted ministers ; but it was 
at a cost, I think, which was little appreciated, and 
which is making the Broad Church party which he 
founded a party of feebleness, smaller in number 
and in intellectual and spiritual influence year by 
year. 

But the influence of great teachers is never to bo 
measured by the strength of the party which they 
leave behind them to carry on their work. ‘That is 
the least part of their legacy to the world. It is the 
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the Liberal Protestants of Paris are anxious to sus- 
tain all the benevolent nstitutions which he founded. 
Two Orphanages, one for boys, the other for girls, 
were especially the objects of his devoted care. 
More than sixty children receive in these institu. 


age for girls the Committee have a suitable building 


phanage for boys, however, is situated in an incon- 
venient situation, without sufficient air and space, 
The difficulty of finding another house better fitted 
for the purpose has originated the design of con- 
structing a suitable edifice, This will be a new 
foundation, to be called « The Athanase Coquerel 
Orphanage.” The funds now raised will be exelu- 
sively reserved for the projected building, the Gom- 
mittee continuing to provide for the annnal expenses 
of the Orphanage out of the ordinary income at 
their disposal. The circular from which we haye 
condensed these particulars ig signed by the well. 
known leaders—ministers and laymen—of the fib. 
eral Protestants of Paris; and if any of the English 
friends of M. Coquerel desire to contribute to go 
excellent an object, we are authorised to state that 
subscriptions may be forwarded through the Office 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand. 


“Op CarHorics”—At the invitation of the 
Bishop of Winchester some friends of the Old 
Catholic movement of the Anglo-Continental Society 
recently met at Farnham Castle for a conference, 
The Bishop of Winchester, who presided, congratn- 
lated the meeting upon the presence amongst them 
of Bishop Herzog, the recognised head of the Old 
Catholies in Switzerland. The Church of England, 
said the Chairman, came down in unbroken succes- 
sion from the Church of the Apostles; she had 
thrown off the corruptions of Rome, and occupied an 
intermediate position between Rome and the Pro- 
testant bodies of the Continent. Might it not be 
their happy lot, occupying a vid media Position, to 
reunite the disunited members of the one Catholic 
body, not by trying to detach people from systems to 
which they now belonged, but (1) by setting forth 
the Primitive and Catholic faith 3 (2) by removing 
the misapprehensions among Catholics and Protest. 
ants; and (3) by circulating publications showing 
that members of the Church of England hold the 


and, perhaps, even leavens, parties at the opposite 
pole to themselves, by which, though dead, they are 
yet speaking to, and acting upon, the world, If you 
want to measure George Fox’s influence, do not look 
at the Quakers—rather look away from them; look 
at the whole liberal progress of the last two cen- 
turies of which they were the martyrs and confes- 
sors. If you want to know what Plato wrought, 
you must look away from philosophical schools, 
and you must measure the influence which the most 
spiritual minds have brought to bear on the structure 
and development of Christian society. So Mr. Maurice 
Wrought mightily, not on the formation of a party, 
but on the education of the mind of this great 
country to understand better than it had ever. under- 
stood before what Christ meant by the Kingdom of 
Heaven, 


THE FATHERHOOD oF Gop. 

And now what was the « Row heresy ” which made 
80 much noise in its day, and was the parent of so 
much? Tet me rather, instead of occupying -you 
with technical doctrinal terms and pleadings, inquire 
what was the fundamental principle underlying the 
doctrinal ideas of these teachers, which has wrought 
such a radical revolution in our English, and, in a 
measure, in our Seotch theology. I think it was 
this, that the Fatherly nature and character of God 


Church over which he presided was a branch of the 
true Church.  Pére Hyacinthe contended that a 
reformation in France on Catholic principlies wag 
desirable and possible, Resolutions sympathising 
with the Old Catholics and with Pére Hyacinthe 
were carried, 

Ir is stated by the Parig Constitutionnel that the 
King of Denmark has given his consent to the mar- 
riage of tLe Princess Thyra with Prince Louis Ng- 
poleon, but that the date has not yet been fixed, 


ters will find in Vol, ii., p. 8322, There is the Row 
heresy in its. core. Tt is the doctrine which you 
haye heard preached for many years here and at 
Claylands, and it ig not too much to say that it ig 
the doctrine which ig now accepted as the truth of 
the Gospel by most of the thoughtful teachers in 
our body and in other Noneonformist bodies, and in 
Some of the most influential pulpits of the Hstab- 
lished Church, The right of every man to say to’ 
God, “ My Father,” and to believe that a Father's 


tions their food and education, and aro fitted to © 


on long lease, with a very large garden. Tho Or. - 
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Jan. 6, 1872 


CANON LIDDON ON THE FUTURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 
THIRD LECTURE, 


On the 19th ult. Canon Liddon proceeded, in his 
hird lecture at St. Paul’s, to’ consider the question, 


‘Ts Christianity on the Decline, with reference to its | 


[Intellectual Circumstances §” It might be said, We 
illow that you have made outa case for thinking 
hat a religion which has survived such great social 
ynd political vicissitudes as those which have befallen 
Christianity need not fear the future on the score of 
political or social change. ‘The vital principle, what- 
aver it be, which has supported it hitherto, will pro- 
bably carry it forward through ‘the dangers of the 
soming years, as it bas enabled it to survive the dan- 
gers of the past. But what is this vital principle ? 
Clearly, said the lecturer, it was Faith. The secret of 
that victory over political and social forces apparently 
so invincible was the possession of a conviction that 
there was an unseen world much more real and ener- 
getic than that which met the eye. But then arose 
the question, What if this Fa‘th, which had been such 
a force in the past, should fail in the future? What 
if it be sapped by the progress of knowledge, which 
paralysed the old conyiction of its imperative truth 
at the very erisis of action? Whatif recent science, 
recent criticism, recent modes of thought threatened 
it with dangers unknown before, and cast a shadow 
of heavy presentiment over its future? What if 
there be reuson on the side of those who deemed it 
nothing less than absurd to suppose that the power 
which conquered the Empire, moulded the barbarians, 
resisted Islam, and survived the great Revolution, 
could hepe to keep its throne against the intellect of 
the modern world? Language was sometimes heard 
to the effect that in the nineteenth century, for the 
first time in the history of its existence, Christianity 
was brought into conflict with really active human 
thought, This language was partly due to the con- 
ceit which every age had of being foremost in the 
files of time, and so in possession of mental advan- 
tages which had never been possessed before, But 
it was also a result of ignorance of the past, of 
its intellectual history, and particularly of the in- 
tellectual trials through which Christianity had 
gone since its appearance on the soil of Pales- 
tine nineteen centuries ago. Dr. Liddon then 
reyiewed the history of the conflicts of Chris- 
tianity with Judaism and Paganism, giving samples 
of the intellectual opposition which the Church had 
to face in the first centuries of her existence. This 
opposition was at once philosophical and popular, it 
was coarse and refined, it was argument and invec- 
tive, it was bandied in the streets and it was digested 
into treatise, Passing, then, by a rapid stride to the 
very heart of the Middle Ages, he proceeded to study 
a danger of a widely different character. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Church, it was 
almost needless to say, was the dominant power in 
Europe. It was an epoch when, to use Neander’s 
words, “a religious feeling was more powerful than 
any other power of the higher side of man’s nature : 
an epoch when the whole atmosphere of public 
thought was controlled and penetrated by the idea of 
@ supernatural world,” At such an epoch as this 
there was evidence of an undercurrent of doubt and 
unbelief which engaged the anxious attention of the 
leading minds of the day. Referring, among other 
instances of this, to the charges brought against the 
Templars when their order was suppressed, he re- 
marked that it was impossible to suppose that any- 
thing of the kind would have been suggested in 
the eighth, ninth, or tenth centuries. 
were at this hour halls and lecture- rooms in 
this metropolis where the most fundamental truths 
of religion were held up to scorn and ridicule by lec- 
turers, who, if not men of cultivation, were not de- 
ficient in intellectual force. It was natural in Chris- 
tian believers, who thought of the many persoas who 
would thus be Jed astray on the most momentous 
of all subjects, to wish that these temples of unbelief 
should be closed; it was natural, but he doubted 
whether it was wise. An unspoken unbelief was in 
many ways less dangerous than a suppressed one. Its 


very activity was a safety-valve for its passion; it had} 


its say, and Christians knew, as they bad known for 
centuries, the worst that it had to urge against their 
faith: they did not live in dread of any new explo- 
siop. It was better to control the ravages of a fire 
in the street than to sit on the mouth of a volcano. 
He passed on to the Renaissance—that extraordinary 
reyival of taste and feeling for the literature and 
manners of the old Greek and Roman world which 
took Southern Europe by storm in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The Renaissance was not merely 
a taste, it was a passion; and as a passion if was im- 
_ patient or rather intolerant of anything that came in 


There | 


THE INQUIRER. 


its way. The Christian Creed and Church did so 


come inits way ; it represented the state of mind 
which had superseded and discredited the old Pagan 
world of thought. It was a singular attempt on the 
part of a world of thought and feeling which had 
been dead and buried for a thousand years to rise 
from its grave and to dethrone the religion which had 
succeeded it. Guarding himself against being sup- 
posed to forget the benefits which Europe owed to 
the Renaissance, and the stimulus which it un- 
doubtedly gave to literature and to art, he passed 
from the struggles of the Reformation epoch, which 
were in the main internal to Christendom, and ex- 
amined the dangers which beset Christianity in the 
eighteenth century, when the Church again found 
herself face to face with an active school, who repro- 
duced the objections of the early Pagan opponents of 
Christianity, Lord Herbert of Cherbury had died 
in 1648, and from him to Collins, who died 1729, 
there was a grave descent, 
scent of English Deism was made by Thomas Chubb, 
who died at Salisbury in 1747. The English Deists 
were translated into French and German; the Ger- 
mans studied them scientifically, and developed their 
opinions into the system which was now spoken of as 
the older Rationalism; the French brought their 
sparkling imagination to bear on these generally dry 
writers ; in France they became poetry and epigram, 
and the wit and sarcasm of Voltaire, only to make 
way for the blank, undisguised atheism of the later 
Encyclopsedist school, Certainly, about the middle 
of the last century the current seemed to be setting 
strongly in the world of. thought against Christianity. 
But there were accomplished Christian apologists ; 
in this cathedral, to omit other great names, he 
might mention one of the greatest of its Deans 
—Joseph Butler, He turned the Deistic position 
by showing that difficulties which might be 
urged against Christianity might be paralleled in 
natural religion; and that unless men insisted upon 
having for revealed religion a wholly different kind 
of evidence from ‘that which they accepted as suffi- 
cient in the ordinary affairs of life, they ought in 
reason to accept Christianity as true, But in Eng- 
land, at least, the apologists were reinforced by a 
practical demonstration of the surviving power of 
Christianity in what was now called the Evangelical 
movement, Amid the dialectics of the time Christians 
were forgetting the spiritual life. Wesley, Whitfield, 
Newton, Cecil, Venn, Wilberforce, all represented the 
tendency to test the truth of Christianity by its power 
in changing the heart and will. No doubt this school 
might haye mades mistakes; its point of view was, 
from the first, a narrow one; but it achieved in Eng- 
land the regenerating work which in Fratice could 
only be effected by the bloody experiences of the 
Reign of Terror ; it reinstated Christ in the thought 
and heart of the nation. It was said, indeed, that 
Shristianity was pressed now more hardly than ever 
before; and he did not deny that it was a very so- 
lemn and saddening consideration to’ reflect how 
much of the highest intellect in Europe was ranged 
against it, But the very thoughtJessness of modern 
attacks on the Gospel were among our safeguards. 
The most earnest thinkers who opposed Christ at- 
tacked not merely Christianity, but Theism ; they 
were in opposition not merely to the supernatural ele- 
ment in the New Testament and Creed, but to the de- 
mands of the moral sense. Christianity accordingly 
found defenders beyond its frontiers, and the quick- 
ened moral sense of our time was itself an elementin 
public thought favourable to the appreciation of its true 
power and beauty. Christianity had open questions 
to settle, no doubt, with historical and with physical 
science. But of these history was, as time passed, 
bringing fresh illustrations of the truth of the Bible 
narrative—illustrations which were out of reach in 
the last century, and with the physiologists, if they 
admitted the primal truth of a Creator (and they had 
in their hands one of the best evidences of His exist- 
ence), there could not ultimately be any real quarrel. 
Christians might have to readjust some popular mis- 
conceptions as to the necessary meaning of Scrip- 
ture where it touched upon physics, just as they had 
before had to do at the bidding of Galileo; they 
might discover, for instance, that there was no neces- 
sary contradiction between the Evolution hypothesis 
wisely stated and the revealed doctrine of Creation ; 
and physicists might learn to admit that because 
their experience only carried them to the utmost 
frontier of the natural universe, this did not prove 
that there was not another world beyond, and that 
man had at command means of investigating it. In 
any case, no one who considered the intellectual his- 
tory of Christianity would conclude that it was on 
the decline merely on account of its present intellec- 
tual circumstances. It fought its way through in- 
tellectual currents as subtle and as strong as any 
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around us now, to its throne in Europe; it was in- 
accessible to the subterranean murmurs of a wide- 
spreading scepticism in the Middle Ages; it resisted 
the disintegrating enthusiasms of a Renaissance ; it 
had looked English Deism and French Atheism, and, 
it might be added, the various forms of German 
Pantheism, wellin the face. Probably in the sway- 
ing to and fro of the surging tides around us, there 
would occasionally be histories such as those of 
Lamennais or Blanco White, or others nearer our 
own time, who would be named by another genera. 
tion, which seemed to some despondent minds to 
imply that the Church was making her last retreat 
before the intellect of man in its full measure of 
strength, But it was easy to exaggerate the value of 
such individual action, and the broad ontlines—the 
general condition of the question between faith and 
unbelief—did not really change any more than the 
outlines of the heavenly bodies, The intellectual 


The last step in the de-, history of Christianity was at least as reassuring as 


its political history, 


FOURTH LECTURE, 

Canon Liddon’s last lecture was delivered on Da- 
cember 27th. He began by observing that the ques- 
tion, “Is Christianity on the Decline ?” had yet to be 
answered with reference to the moral power of the 
Gospel over mankind; and that was, in fact, a much 
more serious aspect of the question than was in- 
volyed in any consideration of political influence, or . 
even of intellectual force. ‘The truth was that, when 
treated from the point of view from which he was 
about to consider the matter, the honour of the Gos- 
pel was at stake; for if there was any decline in the 
moral force of Christianity, it could only have arisen 
from internal decay. It would differ from other forms 
of decline as dry rot differed from the effects of a 
rude blow from an axe or a hammer. This charge 
of a moral decline in Christianity was commonly ad- 
vanced in connection with pictures drawn of a para- 
disiacal condition of the Church which was supposed 
to have existed in past ages ; but there was really no 
ground for such contrasts as those sought to be 
drawn; for from the first there had been a constant 
alternation between moral success and moral failure, 
there being at one time somewhat more of success 
than failure, and at another something more of failure 
than of success. For the first three centuries there 
could be no doubt that the moral standard of the 
Church of God was very high; for in those days it 
was not worth any one’s while to profess to be a 
Christian unless he was really penetrated with the 
religion of Christ, The writings of St, Paul, of Jus- 
tin Martyr, of St. Cyprian, and other early writers, 
all bore witness to the moral change which usually 
followed conversion. ‘The contrast between the Church 
and the world was remarkable for its sharpness ; and 
yet there was at that period another side to the pic- 
ture. Both Origen and Clement of Alexandria com- 
plained that there were some, even in their days, who 
professed to be Christians for the mere sake of estab- 
lishing a title to the profuse charity of the brethren, 
It was a mistake to suppose that the Apostolic Church 
herself was free from serious abuses. What a pic- 
ture, for instance, did St, Paul give us of the Church 
of Corinth, divided as it was into four distinct parties, 
distracted by quarrels so bitter that brother went to 
law against brother before Pagan judges, and defiled 
by at least one case of incest so flagrant that St. Paul 
says it would not be so much as heard of in Heathen 
society.. Hyen such heresies as Montanism and Do- 
natism, like the Puritan and Methodist movements 
in more recent times, were protests against the pre- 
vailing laxity, The Fathers of the fourth century 
inyeighed against the prevailing vices of their days 
in language which might have been addressed to the 
society of London or of Paris in our own, 5t. Chry- 
sostom Was just as severe upon the extravagance of 
dress in which the ladies of his time indulged as 
anyone could be now; and St. Jerome was not less 
severe against the Pharaisaism of the Roman clergy, 
In a word, the Church had conquered the world; but 
the world had, in its turn, infected the Church; and 
even the remarkable movement in favour of monasti- 
cism was proof of the secularised condition of Chris- 
tian society. It might be thought that it would 
have been a better and a braver course if good men 
had remained in the world and done their best to 
improve it, but it was not to be denied that the in- 
fluence of hermits and Coenobites upon the com- 
munity could hardly be exaggerated. On the whole, 
the leading ecclesiastics of the early Christian cen- 
turies were men of high character, and the some- 
what low level of much of the rank and file of the 
episcopate was redeemed by the splendid virtues of 
its leading spirits. But in the tenth century that 
could no longer be said. The moral evils which pre- 
yailed in Rome itself were of a most conspicuous 
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character, The Pontificate of Sergius, which lasted 
from 4.p. 897 to 904, was contemporaneous with the 
reign of our own Alfred the Great; and though 
Sergius himself wag no more violent than were most 
Italians in high position at that time, yet in his day 
the infamous Theodora and Marozia rose to power, 
So dreadful, indeed, was the state of Continental 
society that an opinion almost universally prevailed 
that in the year 1000 our Lord would come to judge 
a world the vices of which seemed to cry for Divine 
vengeance, Hven Cardinal Boromeo, who, it need 
hardly be said, was, generally speaking, remarkable 
for his thoroughgoing advocacy of the Popes, felt 
constrained to admit that it seemed as if Christ was 
during that century asleep in the ship, so deep was 
the moral degradation into which his Church had 
fallen. The Reformation of the eleventh century 
was partly brought about by German influence, and 
partly by succession to the Pontificate of two or 
three Popes of lofty aims; but with it came the 
false decretals. Those decretals were on the face of 
them spurious, and no one in those days ventured to 
suggest that they were otherwise. In fact, they put 
into the mouths of the earliest Popes language as 
impossible for them to have uttered as it would 
have been for our early Plantagenet Sovereigns to 
have written State papers on the corn laws or the 
Reform Bill. The age was not a critical one, and 
the fraud passed unchallenged, though not unsus- 
pected. Whence those decretals came was not 
known, but they were certainly not concocted in 
Rome; and the Pope of the time being, Nicolas L, 
must have known that they were not genuine, He 
(Canon Liddon) did not desire to enter upon any 
controversial matter, but the importance of the forged 
decretals as illustrating the moral declension of the 
age in question must be obvious. Nor could it be 
doubted that the influence they had had in pro- 
moting pride and ambition had a direct bearing 
upon the causes that had led to the Reformation, 
It might be true that such works as Foxe’s “« Book of 
Martyrs” were a return to the system of pious 
frauds ; but on the whole it was clear that the Re- 
formation had had a most salutary effect upon 
religious veracity. It had acted as a tonic upon 
Rome herself. He did not forget the character of 
some of the prominent actors in it, or the outbreak 
of public immorality to which it led, or the carica- 
tures of St. Paul’s doctrine of justification which 
it had produced; but he did maintain that it had 
been a great gain to both sides, Tn every age the 
Gospel had its deplorable failures, and in juxtaposi- 
tion with them its brightest triumphs. The darkest 
night in its history had often been the prelude of a 
glad morrow, On the whole, Christianity has perhaps 
never passed through a more miserable period than 
the eighteenth century, and yet in that century was 
Preparing one of the most remarkable triumphs of 
its principles. He referred to the abolition of slavery, 
It had been a constant reproach that the Gospel 
contained no express condemnation of that system. 
The truth was that no two things could be farther 
apart than slavery and the leading principles of our 
religion. Slavery, as coarsely stated by Aristotle, was 
based upon a denial of all human rights to the slave, 
and on the affirmation that he was a mere chattel. He, 
on the other hand, refused to admit that there was any 
such essential difference between onemanand another, 
Indeed, from the moment that the doctrine of the 
Incarnation was preached a deadly blow was struck 
at slavery. In the time of the Apostles slaves were not 
mere negroes, but they included amongstthem the most 
beautiful, the most intellectual, and the most culti- 
vated persons of their time. A great German writer, 
Dr. Déllinger, however, had drawn a vivid picture of 
the cruelties and insults to which they were subjected. 
The slightest failure on the part of a female slave to 
please her mistress was enough to bring upon her 
bodily mutilation, or worse. If the Gospel bad con- 
tained any express prohibition of the system it could 
only have resulted in a bloody servile war; whereas 
without actually denouncing it, the Church began 
at once to exercise an influence over both the 
slave and his master, which led first to extensive 
manumission, and at last to its gradual abolition of 
the system. He regretted to say that the slave trade 
lingered somewhat longer in England than in other 
countries; but it was finally abolished by a canon 
enacted in ‘that very place, under St. Anselm, in the 
year 1117. Unhappily, the discovery of America 
gave it new life. The importation of negroes was, 
in the first instance, suggested by Les Casas, with 
the humane object of saving the native races from 
extinction ; but long ago the traffic was condemned by 
Pope Paul ILI. and by Pope Urban VIII. Amongst 
ourselves the Quakers had earned the honourable 
distinction of having always protested against it, 
William Penn abolished it in Pennsylvania ; Delaware 


“followed suit, and at length, in 1784, the murder of a 


negro was made a crime punishable with death, So 
matters went on till this country abolished slavery in 
our colonies and voted twenty millions sterling to 
compensate the owners, Amongst the miseries of 
the late American war we had at least cause to be 
thankful that a similar step had been taken through- 
out the whole of the great American Republic, and 
thus completed a task which had oecupied the Church 
for eighteen centuries, Another thing against which 
Christianity had always setitself was aggressive war ; 
and was it too much in face of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington to hope that even in continental Europe diffe- 
rences between nations might be settled by arbi- 
tration rather than by blows? In conclusion, Mr. 
Liddon said that if Christianity seemed to any 
'o be on the decline in respect to its moral 
power, none of us were entirely unable to do some- 
thing to prevent what we dreaded. It might be impos- 
sible for us to affect the political and social changes 
which threatened the Church, or to direct the intel. 
jectual currents which rushed around the rock from 
which our creed reared its head, But the moral 
power of every man was out of all proportion to his 
social position or his intellectual culture, It was 
well for every man to reflect that some of the great- 
est works ever done for the Church, or for the 
interests of humanity, had been done by persons who 
had neither position nor income; neither culture nor 
anything else but the fervent aspirations and con- 
centrated purpose of a devout soul. St, Augustine 
used to say, “ Only love, and then do as thou wilt.” 
We need never despair of the main force of Chris- 
tianity. The sun’s rays did not change their tempera- 
ture from century to century, and a cloudy day, or 
even a cold winter, did not disturb the average of 
their heat. So it was with the loving stream of 
Christian sacrifice and love; let all, therefore, do the 
best in their power to illustrate it. ; 


The Tuesday evening lectures are continued for 
the first three weeks in January by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Claughton, Archdeacon of London, who has 
taken for his subject the “Ethics of Bhuddism and 
Mahomedanism Compared with those of Christianity.” 
On the three Succeeding Tuesdays lectures will be 
given by the Very Rev. the Dean of St, Paul’s, and 
the series will be brought to a close on the last three 
Tuesdays in February by the Rey. Canon Lightfoot. 


erence) 
WATCH-NIGHT SERVICES. 


Certain religious sects have long been impressed 
with, and acted upon, the conviction that the pass- 
ing away of the old year and the advent of the new 
is a period more appropriately spent in prayer than 
in festivity ; and whether we choose to regard it as a 
sign of the times or not, it is certain that the custom’ 
of the “ Watch-night” is being largely adopted among 
denominations who, till of late years, were not ad- 
dicted to its practice, Among the varions denomina- 
tions of Dissenters, which, by more or less of direct 
descent, trace their origin to the early Puritans, new 
year “ watch-nights” have always had much favour ; 
and the practice is steadily on the increase in the 
Church of England, both in what is known as the 
High Church and the Low Church section ‘of the 
Establishment. 

Among the Wesleyans and [the denominations of 
more or Jess close affinity to them, the “ Watch- 
night” has been an institution from the beginning, 
and its inception is due to John Wesley himself. It 
is practised with peculiar earnestness among the body 
calling themselves “ Primitive Methodists,” and 
known to many under the not very respectful appel- 
lation of “ Ranters.” The Primitive Methodists are 
in @ sense an offshoot of the Wesleyans, but they 
themselves claim a separate origin. The original 
schism of the Primitive Methodists harks back to 
that open air meeting in 1807, on Mow Cop, in 
Cheshire, over which presided the fervid Lorenzo 
Dow, who had crossed the Atlantic on the errand of 
stirring up religious earnestness in England, To 
this gathering came Hugh Bourne and William Clowe, 
of the Wesleyans, from which body they were ex- 
pelled in consequence. In 1810 ten men—all “ con. 
verted out of the world at Open-air services,” and 
unable to see their way to identify themselves with 
existing religious bodies—met together for the first 
time at Tunstal, in Warwickshire, and constituted 
the first “ class” ever held of “ Primitive Methodists.” 
The name adopted by the denomination has reference 
to the conviction on the part of its founders that 
their church polity was more in accordance with the 
original primitive form of apostolical worship than 
that in use among other Methodist sects. Whereas 
a Wesleyan conference consists solely of clergymen, 
there is an admixture of the laity in the conferences 
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of the Primitive Methodists, nor among the latter is 


there any ordination of clergymen, while laymen ful- 
fil the duty of “ local preachers” and statedly conduct 


the ministrations in many of the chapels within the 
seven circuits into which London and the suburbs is 
divided. It wasa layman who conducted the Watch- 
night Service in the Primitive Methodist Chapel 
visited by the writer on Sunday night. Primitiveness 
was not found to extend to the edifice in which the 
Watch-night was held. There is nothing specially 
primitive about an organ. There is Stained glass in 
the windows and pretty painted open iron work rang 
round the front of the gallery. The font is quite 
artistic, a marble basin with marble doves standing 
on its brink, one drinking of the baptismal water. 
The body of the little chapel was densely crowded. 
Parents were there with their children—* the whole 
fleet,” as William the Fourth would have said. The 
organ was silent, there were no artistes, no choristers, 
no elaborate musical composition to accompany the 
“ Ranters’” hymn. But what a hearty spontaneity 
of fervour rang out, as the artless voices sang such 
a pledge and such a prayer as are contained in these 
lines— 
‘We never will throw off this fear 
Who hears our solemn vow ; 
Tf, Lord, thou art well pleased to hear, 
Come down and meet us now.” 


Among the ministrators at the Primitive Metho- 
dist Chapel there was no clergyman. All those who 
spoke were lay “ local preachers”—not men, indeed, of 
great culture or strict grammar, rather dubious about 
aspirates, and hazy occasionally in concluding their 
sentences, But what strong-thinking, straight-speak- 
ing men they were, one and all! What a grip they 
had of their topic! what a homely, bright fertility of 
apt illustration ! what a keen sympathy with humanity ! 
With what a manly Christian humility did the crea- 
ture stand among his fellow creatures in the presence 
of bis Creator! What fine racy “ unpulpit”-like 
English every now and then came bursting out ! That 
the words went home was evident, There was quite 
& running accompaniment—very subdued mostly, but 
Occasionally becoming outspoken—of such exclama- 
tions as, “ Oh, yes!” “ Bless the Lord!” “ Thanks 
to God!” “ Praise Him,” and so forth, Hymn and 
address * followed each other alternately; the 
leader of the singing following the quaint old 
custom of reading out the hymn verse by 
verse before the singing. One speaker was espe- 
cially graphic in his illustrations. “Some of us,” 
said he, “have had dull temporal times last year ; 
but we are not speaking of them to-night, Consider, 
I bid you, whether your spiritual times were dull too, 
You might not help the bad worldly times, but every 
man can help dull times of the other kind. You all 
have noticed the breaking of a dark cloud and the 
bursting out of the sun. Prayer and faith will make 
the sun shine for all. (‘Oh yes, God be thanked,’) 
Just as the weaver throws with his shuttle a dark 
and a light thread alternately to make the pattern, 
80 the dispensations that God sends are the dark 
threads needed to make us of the right pattern.” 
“ Linger not,” said another, “ over the mixed history 
of the past; take stock of your spiritual shop to in- 
fluence your doings in the future. If the stock comes 
out right, then go on in the same line, always trying 
to do better; if it don’t, do as the enterprising trader 
does, try to make things come right by efforts in 
channels yet untried to retrieve your position and 
benefit yourselves.” There was a terrible thrill of 
impressive significance in the question of a grey- 
haired, aged man. “ Where are you going to? Vou 
can’t stop here.” Commonplace and self-evident 
words, the reader in cold blood may think—he did 
not hear them. The manifest earnestness of the 
watchers, the yearning fervour of their exclamations, 
and the unstudied homeliness of the utterances of 
the speakers exercised a Strange infectious influence, 
Ata “watch-night” Meeting in the East-end some 
years ago, the writer was present when a drunk- 
debauched woman strayed somehow into the chapel. 
At first she jibed aloud at what she saw and heard, 
interrupting with a jeer or an oath the intervals of 
silence, and mocking the interjectional exclamations, 
But no one moved to eject her, and the spell of fer- 
vour gradually worked upon the wretched creature, 
She fell into silence; and the dead silence in which 
the midnight hour was watched for was suddenly 
broken by her spasmodic sobs, that soon became in- 
tensified into hysterics. In this solemn interval there 
was no sensational interruption. The stillness was 
so dead that it seemed as if the beating of human 
hearts might almost be heard. It only lasted five 
minutes—perhaps Searcely that ; but the time seemed, 
80 oppressive was the hush and gs0 intent the expec- 
tancy, quite half-an-hour, At length from the Market 
tower behind the chapel rang out the slow strokes of 
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tion he had heard in that room. His objection 
against the agitation was, that it was an agitation 
on behalf of a class of students of whose compe- 
tency to attend lectures they had no guarantee. He 
did not know why women should not preach and ex- 
ercise the ministry. He believed they would in many 
particulars do so more efficiently than men did, and 
he would rejoice unspeakably if there were a class 
for female students presenting themselves. 


Mr. H. Turner (Stockport) seconded Mr. Beard’s 
amendment, but, after a brief discussion, the Chair- 
man ruled that it was practically no amendment, 
and, therefore, it fell to the ground. 


Mr. Darzisume having replied to some of the 
obsetvations which had beén made, thé motion was 
‘put to the vote, and carried:by a large majority, the 
words in the last clause being altered as follows :— 
« They be not now closed against students who may 
be women.” 

——_o—__— 


West-Rinine Jusizer Lecrures.—Surriey: On 
Tuesday, Feb. 8, Mr. Channing gave his address on 
“The Unity of the Church Universal,” in the Co- 
operative-hall. His aim was to state the Principles 
of Liberal Christianity, in an affirmative form, and 
to prove by practical application how quickening the 
power of their principles to call out a vigorous, large, 
cheerful, and loving form of religious life. He pre- 
sented in comparison and contrast the only Three 
consistent and complete Types of Unity in Christen- 
dom—I. The hierarchical, authoritative and sacra- 
mental type of the Church Catholic ; II. The Evan- 
gelical conception of the Church Invisible, with its 
central doctrine of the Cross, and its outward mani- 
festation in Revivalism ; and III. The Liberal ideal 
of Oneness with the Father by Heavenly Love, of 


untrammelled liberty in the search of truth, and. 
broadest brotherly kindness as the future form of, 


real unity throughout Christendom. ‘The earnest 
attention of the audience, and their hearty response 
showel the readiness of the people to receive our 
Gospel.—Batzuy: On Tuesday evening last, the 
Rey. Dendy Agate, B.A., of Hunslet, delivered a lec- 
ture in the Town-hall, on “‘ The Scripture Language 
about the Death and Blood of Christ.” Mr. R. Thorn- 
ton, of Dewsbury, occupied the chair. The attend- 
ance was very small; but the lecture was listened 
to with considerable interest.—Bineney: On Tues- 
day, Feb. 8, the Rey. W. H. Eastlake lectured at the 
Mechanics’-hall to an audience of about two hundred, 
chiefly working-men, on “‘ Theology and Science.” 
After a discussion, lasting forty minutes, a vote of 
thanks was unanimously passed to the lecturer.— 
Kuicuury: On Wednesday, Feb. 9, the Rev. W. H. 
Bastlake lectured at the Temperance-hall, to an 
audience of 105, on “‘ The Trinity, Unscriptural and 
Incredible.” Discussion was invited, but none took 
place. The meeting concluded with an unanimous 
yots of thanks to the lecturer. 


Brnrast.—On Sunday morning last, in the Church 
of the Second Congregation, the Rev. J. C. Street 
gave an account of a meeting which has just been 
held of the Council of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association in London, to consider and decide 
upon the publication in a cheap form of Theodore 
Parker’s ‘“‘ Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Reli- 
gion,” and his ‘‘ Ten Sermons” and “ Prayers.” He 
reminded his audience that in a somewhat different 
and larger form this was the same question which 
had been discussed among the Unitarians of the 
North of Ireland. The meeting firmly and calmly 
resolved that Parker’s book should be published. It 
was made evident that the Council was resolved to 
make the Unitarian Association thoroughly compre- 
hensive of every phase of Unitarianism, and, as far 
as possible, a bond of union among all classes of 
Free Christian thinkers. Mr. Street rejoiced that 
the step had been taken by the Association, and felt 
sure that though some few persons here and there 
might be alienated, the great body of the members 
of the Free Churches would see in it a cause for 
thankfulness and satisfaction. He himself came 
back from the Council to his work in Belfast greatly 
encouraged and strengthened, and believed that in 
the North of Ireland many would be found to share 
in his satisfaction. He now looked forward to the 
time when the great religious works of Parker would 
be issued in a cheap and accessible form, so that 
many who had condemned him ignorantly and fool- 
ishly would have the opportunity of studying his 
teaching, and profiting by his noble and Christian 
life. 

Tue “ Life of George Ticknor,” of Boston, U.S., 
the author of the “‘ History of Spanish Literature,” 
will appear very soon. It will be edited by his 
widow and daughter, and will probably prove to be 
a work of remarkable interest. 
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THE CHIVALRY OF TO-DAY. 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE LIFH AND CHARACTER OF DR. 
SAMUEL G, HOWE. 

The following sermon was preached by the Rev. 
James Freeman Cxiarxe in the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston, on Jan. 16, taking his text from 
Ephesians vi. 17: “And take the helmet of salva- 
tion and the sword of the Spirit”:— 

Among the Romans courage made the essence of 
allvirtue. The word virtus, or manliness, or cour- 
age, was the same as our virtue. 

| Courage has not been always considered a virtue 
among Christians. Not to fight, but to submit, was 
long supposed to be the chief duty of a religious 
man. The Christ himself was supposed to be made 
up of passive virtues—patience, submission, non- 
resistance, meekness, humanity. In all medieval 
pictures he was represented as bowing down his head 
like a bulrush; standing mute, like the sheep that 
is sheared. And, through many centuries, the saint, 
par excellence, was the man who retired from the 
world and its evils to fast and pray, and save his own 
soul, instead of remaining in the world to fight with 
its evils, to resist its abuses, to meet falsehoods in 
the battle of honest argument, to make war against 
triumphant and powerful villany. 

Not such the view of the apostle Paul. To him 
life was a long battle for right against wrong, for 
freedom against slavery, for humanity against all 
that would harm it. ‘Put on the whole armour, 
the panoply of God,” says he. ‘Fight the good 
fight of faith.” ‘ Take the helmet of salvation and 
the sword of the Spirit.” ‘Stand fast, quit you 
like men,jbe strong,” ‘Son Timothy, war a good 
warfare.” He meant every blow to tell. ‘‘I do not 
fight as one who beats the air,” said he; when he 
struck he struck to hit. But it was a moral strife. 
He had no hostility to men, except when they re- 
presented principles. ‘We wrestle not against 
flesh and blood,” but against wrong principles, 
against evil forces, against the influences which 
darken life, against triumphant wickedness, no mat- 
ter how highly placed. 

Nor was the goodness of Jesus merely or mainly 
passive. He went forth from the quiet air of his 
Nazarene home to attack the ruling principles and 
ideas of his time. The Pharisees were the rulers of 
the nation’s mind, the guides of public opinion. He 
denounced and defied them. What was harder; he 
must disappoint all the expectations of the people. 
They hated the Romans, with their soldiers and tax- 
gatherers. He went to the house of the Roman 
Centurion to heal his child; he made a Roman tax- 
gatherer one of his apostles. They hated the Sama- 
ritans; he made a Samaritan the hero of his love- 
liest story. They were hungering for a Messiah who 
should lead them against the Roman power; he told 
them that his kmgdom was not of this world. All 
the virtues of Christ were active, not passive. His 
love was active love, going about to do good. His 
piety was practical piety, resisting and opposing all 
formalism, all ceremonial worship, and calling on 
men to worship God in spirit and in truth. The life 
of Jesus was one long act of heroic courage. 


If we distinguish between the essence of courage 
and its accidents, we shall see what an indispensable 
ingredient it is in all goodness. It is the power 
which makes us ready to encounter difficulties, meet 
opposition, go without delay or hesitation to each 
duty, attacking every task of life as soon as it pre- 
sents itself, not shirking the work of to-day, or put- 
ting it off till to-morrow; being ready to speak the 
truth, whether men hear or forbear; standing by our 
convictions, though custom, authority, and friend- 
ship are all on the other side. This is courage; and 
without it, goodness is a sickly plant, virtue a pale 
shadow, religion a hollow decorum, exercising no in- 
fluence, and deserving none. 

The distinction usually made is between physical 
courage and moral courage. I prefer a different 
classification. I should make three kinds of cou- 
rage—viz. :— 

1. Personal courage, 

2. Moral courage. 

3. Christian courage. 

I do not like the phrase “physical courage,” be- 
cause this is often only insensibility to danger. In 
this sense, a stone would have more courage than a 
brute; a brute more courage than a man; a coarse 
and brutal man more courage than a man of thought 
and imagination. But insensibility, which plunges 
blindly into danger, does not deserve the name of 
courage. That alone is true courage which sees the 


danger, knows all the risk it must run, and yet is 
willing to encounter it. There is no courage in risk- 
ing a peril to which we are insensible. If a man 
can truly say, ‘‘I never knew what fear was,” he 
must also say ‘‘I never knew what courage was.” 
The capacity of feeling fear is essential to all true 
courage. To feel fear and rise above fear—that is 
what we understand by courage. 

We have just followed to his grave a man the like 
of whom has never been seen in New England. In 
him were united the qualities of Sir Launcelot and 
the Good Samaritan. He was not a saint, in any 
sense of the word ; but he was almost better than a 
saint, perhaps nearer to Christ than most saints. 
He had his faults, no, doubt; he was probably far 
from perfect.;, Perhaps, his strong will sometimes 
made him (despotic; his determination may have 
made him intolerant of the tendencies of minds dif- 
ferent from his own, According to the common de- 
finition, he was not a religious man, for he made 
little profession, and eared little for ceremonial wor- 
ship. .But, according to the definition of Jesus, he 
may be called a citizen of Heaven; ‘* Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord! Lord! shall enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father who is in Heaven.” But even if I 
were able to point out his defects, I should not care 


to do so, for to look at faults seldom does us good. 
What does us the most good is to see the noble 
qualities of others, for this lifts us towards a better 
life. 

Dr. Howe, then, as I judge, possessed in a high 
degree all the. three kinds of courage of which I 
have spoken; and I will illustrate them all by the 
story of his life. Personal courage loves danger for 
danger’s sake; not because it is insensible to it, 
but because it enjoys its excitement and stimulus. 
What a strange attraction have war and the tumult 
of battle for many men ! This courage of the battle- 
field is shared with man by his faithful companion, 
the horse, who rushes with joy into the thick of the 
fray, not from insensibility to danger—for he is a 
timid and imaginative creature—but he is lifted, 
like man, above all fear by the strange fascination 
of the battle-field. Two thousand years ago this 
had been noticed by the author of the Book of Job, 
who said of the horse, ‘‘He saith among the trum- 
pets ‘ha! ha!’ and smelleth the battle afar off.” 
Dr. Howe, in this respect, was like one of the 
Knights of the Round Table. When he went to 
Greece to fight by the side of Byron; when he risked 
his life and liberty to help the Poles in their insur- 
rection; when he stood by Lafayette in the streets 
of Paris in the struggle of 1830, there was mingled 
with his sympathy for human freedom something 
also of the guadium certaminis—the delightful ex- 
citement of peril. But also there was the convic- 
tion that there was a principle at stake, and that 
this was the eternal conflict for the rights of man; 
and so the personal courage of the knight was joined 
with the moral courage of the hero. He was ready 
to die, but only in a good cause—non indecoro pul- 
vere sordidum. f 

This marks the difference between personal cou- 
rage and moral courage. Personal courage gives the 
joy of conflict; moral courage adds to this a deeper 
joy, the satisfaction of fighting for truth, justice, 
freedom, humanity. It also enlarges the sphere of 
the battle ; lifting it to the vast field where princi- 
ples of truth and falsehood contend in the grand 
struggle of reason with reason, And so, when the 
anti-slavery controversy began in this country, it 


was easy to see where Dr. Howe would be. With 
his friends, John G. Palfrey, Horace Mann, Charles 
Sumner, Theodore Parker, John A. Andrew, Frank 
Bird, and others like them, his heart, voice, pen, 
purse, hand, were always given to the cause of the 
slave. How much he did in that cause few can tell, 
for he was a man who never spoke of his own past 
efforts or achievements. But it was always well 
understood that if any help was needed in that cause, 
Dr. Howe could be relied upon. I only saw Captain 
John Brown twice—once in Charles Sumner’s room 
in Hancock-street ; the other time it happened thus: 
—TI'met Dr. Howe inthe street, one day, and he 
said, ‘Captain John Brown—Ossawattamie Brown 
—is in my office. He has a plan in view, and, if 
you would like to help him, he will tell you some- 
thing about it.” I went to the office, and Captain 
Brown was there alone. He described to me what 
he had done in Missouri, carrying away slaves from 
the frontier through Kansas and Nebraska, and said, 
“‘T intend doing the same thing, on a larger scale, 
elsewhere; but where, and how, I keep to myself. 
My idea is to destroy the value of slave property 
along the border, and so drive slavery South.” If 
John Brown, or any one else, had a blow to strike for 
humanity, he knew that he had an ally always ready 
in Dr, Howe. 
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But there is a third kind of courage, which carries 
the soul up still higher, I call it Christian courage, 
because Jesus Christ possessed it in the highest de- 
gree. It is the courage which enables a man to 
attempt the cure of the worst forms of human suffer- 
ing and sin, believing that he can overcome them. 
Jesus Christ made himself the physician to cure the 
worst diseases of the race. He had the courage to 
attack all evil, believing that he could put under his 
feet all enemies. Social science, as popularly 
taught now, teaches “the survival of the fittest.” 
Its theory is that the law of progress consists in the 
death of the weak and sickly, and the survival of the 
healthy and strong. According to this view, the best 
thing that can happen is for all the feeble in mind 
and body to die as soon as possible, and only the 
best endowed natures to remain to continue their 
race. The logic of this system would seem to be 
that any one who provides hospitals for the sick, 
asylums for. the insane, houses of reformation for 
the Vicious, is really an enemy to human progress, 
by keeping in existence those who had better be out 
of the way. 

The Christian theory teaches an exactly opposite 
view. It says, “If one member suffer, all suffer.” 
It regards the human race as one body, and declares 
that the body can only be in health when every part 
is in health. In its large philosophy it, indeed, en- 
courages every attempt at making the good better, 
the wise wiser, the healthy more healthy ; but its 
own special work is to raise the fallen, heal the 
diseased, help the weak, teach the ignorant. This 
was the sign that Jesus gave to those who wished to 
know if he were the Messiah; thatthe blind received 
their sight, that the lame walked, that the lepers 
were cleansed, that the deaf heard, the dumb spake, 
the dead were raised up, and that good news had 
come for the poor. 

To attempt this kind of work requires the highest 
kind of coutage of all. And this is the work to 
which Dr. Howe devoted the last forty years of his 
life here in Boston. He made himself, with all his 
high gifts, his rare accomplishments, his knightly 
courage, the servant of the blind, of the idiots, the 
slaves, of the most friendless and the most forlorn. 
And I cannot but think that such a life and such 
labours must do more to carry humanity forward 
than efforts exerted at the other end of the scale, 
There is an inspiration about such generosity as this 
which kindles a similar enthusiasm, and adds to the 
motive power of mankind. The real progress of man 
consists in giving him more soul; and how many 
souls have been quickened by the work of our dead 
hero, who ean tell ! 

One instance I happened to hear of, indirectly, 
from a Western gentleman whom I once met. He 
told me that a young woman, one of Dr. Howe’s 
teachers in the school for the feeble minded, went 
out to Ohio and took charge of a similar school just 
established in the capital of that State. Her salary, 
paid by the State, was only 800 dols.; but she re- 
fused the offer of twice that sum to go and teach a 
private school in Kentucky, saying “ that they could 
find others easily to go there, but she was afraid no 
one else would come to take care of her idiots.” 
When this conduct of hers came to be known, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, before indifferent to the 
school, became interested in it, and one of them, a 
reckless fellow, who had been converted from utter 
infidelity to some faith in God by reading one of 
Theodore Parker's books, led the way in securing a 
good appropriation for the school. So these two 
friends, Dr. Howe and Theodore Parker, reached 
hands to each other in Ohio, and, ignorant of it 
themselves, kindled a flame of generous faith in God 
and man in that region. 

How far that little candle sends its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in this naughty world, 

In this church, on Thursday, was Laura Bridg- 
man, mourning him who had come to her, when she, 
poor child, was shut into that dismal prison of four- 
fold darkness, to bring her into the light of know- 
ledge. There she sat, with wisdom at four en- 
trances quite shut out—eyes, ears, taste, smell, 
speech, all paralysed. What courage it required to 
attack such a problem! What faith, what hope, 
what confidence in the powers of the soul ready to 
co-operate with his efforts ; what patience, what in- 
genuity, what untiring industry; Tell me, wise man 
of this world! learned doctor of social science ! what 
was the use of it all? Would it not have been better 
to expend the same time and toil on some healthy 
soul in a healthy body, giving a grand education to a 
perfectly developed genius? Leave out the principle 
of Christianity, which makes one brotherhood of us 
all, and it was a great mistake to squander this high 
art on such poor material. But no! it was an im- 
mortal soul, sitting in that shadow of death, and 
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when he lifted her up and showed to her a little of 
the wonder and beauty‘of God’s world, and gave her 
language, and brought her into communion with her 
race, he had done enough to make his life noble. 

Mr. Dickens, in his ‘ American Notes,” quotes 
largely from Dr. Howe’s account of this case, and 
says :— 

Well may this gentleman call that a delightful mo- 
ment, in which some distant promise of her present 
state gleamed upon the darkened mind of Laura 
Bridgman. Throughout hig life the recollection of 
that moment will be to him a source of pure, unfailing 
happiness ; nor will it shine less brightly on the even- 
ing of his days of noble usefulness, 

Ye who have eyes and see not, ears and hear not ; 
ye who are the hypocrites of sad countenances, learn 
healthy cheerfulness and mild contentment from the 
deaf and dumb and blind. Self-elected saints with 
gloomy brows, this sightless, earless, voiceless child 
may teach you lessons you will do well to follow. 
Let that poor hand,of hers lie gently on your hearts, 
for there may be something in its healing akin to 
that of the Great Master. 

I have been favoured with an account of the last 
visit made by Dr. Howe, a few weeks since, to the 
pupils of the school for the feeble-minded, from 
which I make these extracts. The teacher of the 
female department thus writes :— 

“At his last visit to the school, on Sunday after- 
noon, about four weeks ago, the doctor seemed more 
genial and interested than I had seen him before. As 
he entered the school-room his face was radiant with 
smiles. The girls were singing a Sunday-school song, 
and had commenced the chorus, ‘ Hallelujah, thine 
be the glory, Revive us again!’ Surprised at his 
sudden appearance, I was about to rise and welcome 
him, but he motioned me to continue playing, and 
he joined his yoice with those of the children, beat- 
ing time with his uplifted hand until the close of the 
strain. Then, turning to the children, he spoke 
these words in a pleasant but pathetic voice: ‘I am 
glad to see you all looking so well and happy. I 
hope you will be good children. Learn all you can.” 
Then, raising his right hand, and waying it towards 
them and over them, he said, ‘Good-bye, God bless 
you, good-bye.’ These were his last words to the 
school,” ; 

The teacher adds: “The scene was strangely sig- 
nificant and touching. The intense earnestness of 
his manner, the moment of entrance, as the chil- 
dren were singing the appeal, ‘Revive us again,’ his 
joining in the singing, his final benediction, all seemed 
prophetic, and we felt that this was the last visit to 
the school.” 

The teacher of the boys says :—“* He came in so 
quietly that I was not aware of his presence till he 
stood among us. Then, after his usual kind word 
to myself, came that tone of voice and expression of 
eye we have all learned to know so well, with which 
he said, ‘Are you good children?’ [ told him we all 
missed him very mueh, and his lips quivered as he 


said softly, as if to himself, “Poor children, it is little 


I can do for you.’ Then, going suddenly amongst 
them, he patted the heads and cheeks of the little 
ones, and stretched out his hand over them as a bene- 
ciction, feebly uttering the words, ‘ Be good children, 
be good.’ This was our last remembrance of Dr. 
Howe. The children were silent; but in that deep 
hush there came an awe, as though they had looked 
upon the face of the dead. We realised that this 
was his final farewell. It was very sad and solemn, 
but very sweet. There can be no monument raised 
to his memory more lasting than will be his remem- 
brance in the hearts of these children.” 

It was a great instance of courage, of chivalric 
courage, to go from Massachusetts in his youth to 
join in the terrible fight for Greece against the Turk- 
ish barbarians, where the mountains looked on Mara- 
thon, and Marathon looked on the sea. Surrounded 
by memories of old heroic days, amid classic scenes, 
under the shadow of Parnassus, amid the hum of 
Hyblean bees, this young medical student from Bos- 
ton threw his arm and life into the arena. It was 
noble to go to carry help to the starving Poles in 
their desperate struggle against the gigantic power of 
Russia. The same spirit led him in after days to go 
again, to carry help to the aid of Crete, and to take 
part in the attempt to lift the people of St. Domingo 
to better fortunes. But was the courage less, or was 
it greater, which devoted itself to the rescue of the 
soul of Laura Bridgman and Oliver Caswell; which 
plunged into the darkness of the mind of the poor 
idiots to seek to give them light, and which led the 
blind by a way they knew not into intelligence and a 
happy future? To me it seems that his last work 
was far greater than his first, and that the chivalry 
of his youth was crowned by the diviner and more 
gallant endeavours and successes of his manhood 
and age. 

Would’st know him now? Behold him 
The Cadmus of the blind, 
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a 
Giving the dumb lip language, | 

The idiot clay a mind, 
Walking his round of duty 

Serenely, day by day, 

With the strong man’s hand of labour, 
_ And childhood’s heart of play. 

So active, energetic, industrious was this man, 
that he made a part in all the best activities of his 
time. Associated with La Fayette and Lamartine 
in European Republicanism, with Florence Nightin- 
gale in the care for the sick, with Charles Sumner in 
the reform of prisons, with Horace Mann in educa- 
tion, with John Andrew in the war, with Dr. Cabot 
in helping Kansas, with Henry Wilson in organising 
the free soil party, with John Brown in hostility to 
slavery, with Dr. Bellows in the sanitary commis- 
sion, with Owen and McKaye for the freedmen, still, 
when seventy years old, he went to St. Domingo as 
a commissioner, to examine the condition Of that 
island, and the expediency of annexing the Republie 
to the United States. There, for three months, he en- 
dured fatigues which would have exhausted younger — 
men, and nothing could exceed his energy and judg- 
ment in his extensive tours to obtain information. _ 

The lesson of this life is for us all. It is not . 
given to all of us to fight for Greece, or Poland, or | 
France; to help Crete or St. Domingo; to originate 
and carry on the education of the blind or that of 
the idiots, or to be the inspiration of a sleeping soul, 
wakening it to life and light. But the spirit in ~ 
which he lived we all can have. We also can do | 
with our might whatever we find to do. We can 
find our Greece close by—wherever any man, or — 
woman, or child, or lower animal is oppressed by 1 
superior force. Near to each of us are those who need 
our aid, as Laura Bridgman needed his, and whom 
we can help by opening the blind eyes, and leading 
the captive soul out of its prison house. We may — 
not have that lion mood, that iron will, that fearless — 
blood, that intense eye, that unmeasured power ; but 
we also may be brethren and sisters of this fellow- , 
ship of the brave and true, if we do in our way what — 
he did in his. 


American Notes. 


THE REV. BROOKE HERFORD. 
The Liberal Christian writes — 


Our excellent brother Herford arrived at Jersey 
City on Tuesday, Jan. 18, at eleven o’clock, after a 
most propitious voyage, milder and pleasanter than 
either of his previous passages across the ocean at 
what are usually thought to be calmer seasons. He 
had no reason to pray that his “ flight be not in the 
winter.” Considering that he brought his wife and 
eight children with him—untried sailors—it was no 
small blessing that the stormy Atlantic smoothed 
his wrinkled front and gaye them all such gentle 
furtherance. We trust it is the omen of his future 
prosperous and peaceful career in a country which 
he has now adopted, and ina calling transferred with 
painful convictions of duty to himself and his chil- 
dren, from dear old England to new and unknown 
America, 

Tt is a bold and heroie act for a man in middle 
life to pluck himself and family up by the roots from 
his fatherland and the midst of an honoured and 
successful career, and plant himself on a foreign 
soil, four thousand miles away, to begin anew, to 
make new friends, to recast the expectations of his 
children, and to challenge all the chances and trials 
of a strange country, a different climate, a young 
civilisation, and a Congregation of comparative 
strangers. We honour the courage and self-reliance 
of this bold step. When men leave difficulties and 
unsuccess behind them we do not wonder at their 
willingness to face uncertainty and strangeness in 
new countries. Butit is unusual for men known, 
honoured and trusted at home to emigrate from mere 
convictions of duty or a long view of their family in- 
terests and obligations. 

But, happily, none who know Mr. Herford, can 
feel that he miscaleulates his power to stand trans- 
plantation, and to meet and conquer the difficulties 
he so well appreciates. He has left England 
clearly with wet eyes, but he has come to America, 
with clear and open ones. He knows what he ig 
about, and, however strange to his old friends his 
resolution may seem (and we honour their inability 
to see how anything could induce him to leave them 
—as nothing could have induced them to leave 
him), we cannot doubt that a very intelligent convic- 
tion of his duty to himself and family has brought 
about his self-exile. A-few years, we predict, will 
convince everybody that Mr. Herford has done what 
was eminently wise for the interest of our common 
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Society,” like the founders of the Free Christian 


Union, while criticising with extreme freedom all 
existing Churches and religious organisations, ap- 
pear to be not a little sensitive to any criticism upon 
themselves —ED, of Ing.] 

_—— 

OxpBurY.—The Unitarian Meeting-house of this 

place was reopened on Sunday last, after being 
painted, cleaned, and altered. Among other improve- 
ments, the organ has been removed to the floor, and 
the choir seats so arranged that the singers shall not 
appear a separate body but a part of the congrega- 
tion, An ornamental railing has been erected round 
the Communion, and handsome oak reading-desk 
and'table, made out of timber forming part of the 
original chapel erected one hundred and sixty years 
ago, have been provided. The blinds and wooden 
cornices over the windows have been removed and 
enamelled, and stained glass windows substituted. 
The gallery, hitherto only used by the choir, has 
been repewed, with open seats of stained wood like 
the floor, and will accommodate forty persons, The 
whole appearance of the interior is more ornate, and 
gives general satisfaction, The Rey. John Gordon, 
of Evesham, conducted the reopening services, and 
reached two impressive sermons to crowded con- 
sregations, including a considerable number of visi- 
ors from other denominations from several neigh- 
pouring towns. The collections were liberal. The 
ablet erected to the memory of the late Rev. William 
McKean, senior minister of the congregation—a 
arge and handsome monument—was uncovered on 
his occasion, The inscription, written by the Rev. 
‘ohn Gordon, is as follows :— 

“Tn memory of the Rev. William McKean, minis- 
er of this chapel for twenty-four years. During that 
ime he was the means of extending the blessings of 
ducation to a large number of the children of the poor ; 
nd previously he had earned a reputation for self-deny- 
ng labour in Paisley, Alnwick, Sunderland, and Walsall. 
Ze was born in Paisley, January 13th, 1787, and died 
n Oldbury, July 28th, 1869. He was distinguished by 
| generous reliance on liberty as the true condition of 
luman welfare, an enthusiastic zeal for Christianity as 
he Gospel of the Grace of God, and an eloquent asser- 
ion in the face of opposition of whatever he believed 
0 be right. He exemplified in his conduct the reli- 
ion he taught, and passed through much suffering to his 
ternal rest.” - 

Narronan Epucatton Unron,—A meeting of vice- 
residents and others was held on Thursday at the 
-alace Hotel, Westminster. The Hon. Cowper Tem- 
le, M.P., occupied the chair. The Earl of Harrowby, 
ord Denham, Lord Sandon, M.P., Sir W. Denison, 
ir. C, Buxton, M.P., and Colonel Grey, M.P., were 
mongst those present. Mr. C. Buxton, M.P., pro- 
posed :—“ That this meeting strenuously urges all 
riends of religious education carefully to note without 
lelay such deficiencies in public school accommoda- 
ion as may exist in their own neighbourhoods, and 
t once to set on foot active measures to supply what 
3 needful ; and that the Executive Committee be ra- 
uested to circulate, for suggestion and general guid 
nee, such information as may appear to them desir- 
ble.” This was seconded by the Earl of Harrowby. 
apt. the Hon. F, Egerton moyed—* That inasmuch 
s the principle of the Hlementary Education Billis to 
lace voluntary schools and rate-founded schools 
pon an equal footing, it should be our earnest de- 
‘rmination, and that of all who sympathise with us, 
hat in this rivalry voluntary schools shall not suffer 
‘om any apathy or indifference, or any want of gene- 
us encouragement and support.” Sir W. Denison 

econded the resolution, which was Supported by Mr. 

. G. Talbot, M.P. Mr, Birley, M.P., finally pro- 

osed— That the principal objects for which the 

Jnion was formed having been secured in the Bill 

hich has now passed both Houses of Parliament, 

reparations be made, at the discretion of the Exe- 
utive Committee, for bringing the proceedings of the 

Jnion to a close.” Mr. Aston seconded the motion. 

‘he resolutions were adopted. Lord Denman ex- 

ressed his cordial approbation of the eourse adopted 

y the chairman during the Parliamentary discussion 

fthe measure, The meeting then terminated, 

THe Inranuimity Dogma.—It is officially an- 
ounced that in consequence of the definition of the 
ogma of Infallibility, the Austrian Government has 
solved no longer to maintain the Concordat with 
ome, The Chancellor of the Empire has, conse- 
uently, taken steps to notify the Roman Curia of its 
ormal abrogation; and the Emperor, by an auto- 
taph letter, has instructed the Minister of Public 

Yorship to draw up the necessary Bills to be sub- 

litted to the Reichsrath for that purpose. 

Sir Isaac Newron’s OnsERvATory,—Subseriptions 
re being collected for the purpose of purchasing this 
iteresting memorial, and presenting it to the nation, 
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Religious Intelliqence. 


BABOO KESHUB CHUNDER SEN AT 
SOUTH-PLACE CHAPEL. 

This remarkable Indian preacher and reformer, 
who will shortly return to his own country, conducted 
the service and addressed a crowded congregation, 
amongst which there were several representatives of 
coloured races, on Sunday morning last, at South -place 
Chapel, Finsbury. Upon ascending the pulpit, he 
seated himself for several moments, and the congre- 
gation remained in deep silence. Rising, he said, “ Let 
us join in the worship of our common Father who 
dwells in all space and who is amongst us this morning. 
May he help us to draw near to Him.” Standing 
motionless and erect for another short interval, he 
then gave out the hymn commencing, “ All people 
that on earth do dwell.” The hymn was sung by the 
whole congregation, led by the choir, At its conclu- 
sion the Baboo stood motionless for about a minute 
and then began reading from a small book which lay 
in front of him, announcing that it was the Hindoo 
Scriptures. Some surprise was at first felt when the 
Hindoo language fell upon the ear, but the passages 
were translated immediately after being read. These 


‘were followed by others from the Jewish, Christian, 


and Mahometan Scriptures, and as they were very 
brief we give them as they were taken down during 
the reading. “The Hindoo Scriptures.—Grammar, 
astronomy, and other branches of knowledge are but 
inferior Scriptures, That by which the Divine inde 
structible God is known constitutes the highest Serip- 
tures.” “Truth triumphs, not untruth; truth is the 
Eternal God; truth is the eternal worship ; truth is 
the eternal ceremony; truth is the eternal Scripture.” 
“ Jewish Scriptures.—Canst thou, by searching, search 
out God ; canst thou find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection? Itis as high as heaven—what canst thou 
do? Deeper than hell—what canst thou know? The 
measure thereof is longer than the earth and broader 
than the sea.” “ Christian Scripture.—Of a truth I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth Him and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted with Him, Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” ‘ Mahometan Serip- 
ture.—Your God is one God; there is no God but 
Him, the most merciful. There is no God but Him, 
the Creator of all things, therefore serve Him, for He 
taketh care of all things. ‘The wise comprehendeth 
Him not, but He comprehendeth the wise. He is the 
incomprehensible, the wise.” Closing his book the 
preacher said, “Here endeth our reading of the 
Scriptures. Let us draw our hearts away, brethren, 
from the things of this world, and feel that He who 
is the God of all nations dwelleth in this chapel and 
in the midst of our own hearts. Let us enter into a 
deeper communion with the Father of the Spirit. 
The Father of Spirit and Light, He will reveal Him- 
self unto us, and answer all our prayers, for He is 
good. He is our kind and merciful Father, Let us 
therefore enter into the deepest depths of our hearts, 
and realise the indwelling of the Spirit. He will 
speak unto us as never man speke, and He will bring 
light and comfort and salvation unto us.” A mo- 
ment’s pause and then he offered up the following 
extempore prayer:—“O, Thou Supreme Father of 
the Universe, Thou art not the God of clans or sects, 
or particular races of men, but Thou art the God of all 
nations and all families on earth. We approach Thee 
as brethren in common faith. We desire to realise 
thy presence here as the presence of the Father who 
loves us and is anxious for our salvation. Lord, we 
have no friend on earth who can help us to attain 
Thee, who can lead us to unerring and infallible 
truth. There is none on earth, O Lord, on whom 
we can absolutely depend for the salvation of our 
souls. Books confound us, and earthly voices often 
perplex us. We humbly beseech Thee to speak 
unto usin the midst of our hearts. We desire to 
hear the sweet utterances of Thy Spirit. We have 
read in books, and seen in our lives, how Thy Holy 
Spirit speaks in the midst of human hearts, inspires, 
and sanctifies, and purifies them, and leads them to 
holy lives. Do Thou lead us to pure wisdom, and 
shine thou, O Father, always before us as a light in 
our path, that we may never turn from Thee. Thou 
art near to us now and always, At this moment 
thousands and millions of voices are being raised to 
Thee in all parts of the earth; we desire to join that 
sublime chorus and offer our prayers to Thee. Hear 
us and grant us our prayers for Thy merey’s sake.” 
The hymn, which commences thus, was then given 
out and sung :— 
“ Greatest of Beings, source of life, 
Sovereign of air, and earth, and sea, 
All nations feel Thy power, and all 
A silent homage pay to Thee.” 
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The reading of the following short passages succeeded 
the hymn:—* This is my friend; that is not my 
friend. So counteth he who has a narrow heart; to 
a man of large heart, all mankind are kinsmen.”— 
Yog Vashishta. “Of a truth I perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that 
feareth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with Him.”—Acts of the Apostles. It will be per- 
ceived that this last passage is a repetition of one 
previously read. Chunder Sen then proceeded in a 
perfectly extemporaneous manner to deliver a sermon, 
or rather lecture, on the Brahmo Somaj of India, its 
rise and progress and present position. He said :— 
“The history of the Brahmo Somaj in India is a 
subject of intense importance and interest. To those 
who desire to understand aright the present religious 
and social condition of the people of India—who are 
anxious to see in what direction the under-current of 
religious thought, feeling, and action tend—it cannot 
fail to be a profitable study. But this subject has 
more than mere local and historic interest, All those 
anxious inquirers in different parts of the world who 
seek truth and salvation will be delighted to find in 
this subject—in the study of the rise and progress of 
Theism in India—how the first Theistic organisation 
of definite and compact kind has been established on 
earth—how a number of earnesteminded men and 
women have been emancipated by the grace of God 
from the darkness of idolatry and the fetters of caste, 
and been led into positive saving truth—how they 
have succeeded with the aid of Almighty God in con- 
stituting a strong and powerful Church in their 
country, capable of affording truth and peace to be- 
nighted thousands of their countrymen and women 
—how the stream of truth which once had small and 
humble beginnings, gradually expanded itself, and 
forméd at last a very powerful current of thought. 
To everyone, therefore, the study of this Theistic 
movement in India is of great importance, Histori- 
cally and religiously we all shall find in this subject 
something to interest us. The religion of India is 
of a composite character; its physical and intellec- 
tual resources are both vast and varied; like the 
country, its religion has various aspects. From the 
most frigid and cold regions to the hottest regions, 
from the snow-capped hills and mountains to the 
dreary, vast, sunburnt arid plains of Central India, 
we see there all varieties of soil, and climate, and ve.. 
getation, and if we look into the religious condition 
of that country we shall find that the case is similar. 
From the grossest and most debasing forms of idola- 
try and superstition, the Hindoo mind soars up into 
man-worship and a sublime spiritual Pantheism, and 
then it soars higher and higher, till it enters into 
positive and pure spiritual Theism. We have in the 
Hindoo Pantheism millions and millions of false 
gods and goddesses, corruption, immorality, and im- 
purity of the most appalling kind; and yet, on the 
other hand, our hearts are refreshed to find that 
there are sublime truths that would bear comparison 
with the Scripture truths of any other nation. The 
highest and lowest phases of religious thought are to 
be found in India. If there are the most gigantic 
and corrupt follies in India, we are not to imagine 
that there is no such thing as the worship of one 
God, and that this Brahmo Somsj is to be considered 
the result of England’s religious teaching. No, it is 
an Indian and indigenous movement; it is the native 
growth of the soil. Forty years ago this Brahmo 
Somaj was established, but we are not to suppose 
that before that time there was no such thing as 
Monotheism in India; that the 180,000,000 of its 
people were subject always to debasing Polytheism. 
No; four hundred years ago in the Punjaub, Guru- 
hanuec, whom Hardwick in his book calls the Luther 
of the Punjaub, founded a Monotheistic sect, in 
order, as he acknowledged, to bring together the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan nations, to establish a com. 
mon basis of faith by combining the truth in both 
Scriptures, and uniting them in the Monotheistic 
Church. That still exists in the North-west of India.” 
Haying thus opened his address, and pointed out that 
frequently the Hindoo had thrown aside the fetters 
of the priesthood, and dared to think for himself, 
he proceeded with his narrative. “ When Rammo- 
hun Roy, authorised by God, himself brought forward 
the sublime truths of Monotheistic faith, his coun- 
trymen reviled him, but nobly did he accomplish his 
work, With the light of his innate genius in his 
mind, and the torchlight of English education in his 
right hand, he entered into the dark chamber of 
Hindoo religious thought, and there he found jewels, 
treasures of thought accumulated, lying there; the 
results of long and arduous thought and research. 
He found it was not altogether a poor country where 
he was living, but that there the inexhaustible and 
unexhansted treasures of national spiritual resources 


which ought to be realised ; he found that, although 
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the country was dark, there were the stars of divine 
truth shining in the skies; that, although people 
were here and there crying for the waters of salvation, 
there was a river of immortality in the country itself 
where the people could quench their thirst for time 
and for eternity. Nothing daunted then, he looked 
into the Hindoo Scriptures and brought out the 
truths that had lain for ages mixed with the super- 
stitions of the country. These he threw away as 
chaff, and exposed to the people’s view the truths 
which lay beneath. Some of the advanced and in- 
tellectual minds of the country accepted his Mono- 
theistic creed, and in 1830 he established a church 
for Catholic worship, recognising and using the Veda 
Scriptures. He assured his countrymen that the 
true religion of the country was not Polytheism, but 
Monotheism, and he called upon them to worship 
week after week their common Father in spirit and 
in truth. Scores of people came to him in order to 
taste the sweets of Monotheistic worship, but at last 
the-founder came to England and died here. ‘The 
movement for a time collapsed, but afterwards there 
came another mind, great, sincere, and noble, and it 
was for him to give shape to this movement. Da- 
bendroneth Tagore converted it into a permanent and 
abiding society; he converted the Monotheistic wor- 
shippers into a Theistic society. He gave thema 
moral code and a code of religious doctrines of an 
exceedingly simple and charming character. His 
countrymen fonnd there was nothing objectionable 
in them, and hundreds upon hundreds of them ran 
year after year to receive his glorious light. The 
house of worship of Dabendroneth Tagore drew 
numbers of worshippers, and branches were es- 
tablished in different parts of the country. Eng- 
lish education helped forward this national move- 
ment to a great extent. Everyone who came in 
contact with Western literature and science found 
the absurdity of these marvellous stories contained 
in Hindoo books, and most of them eschewed the 
false statements contained in them. Thus, English 
science and literature helped forward this Theistic 
movement in India. Almost all enlightened indivi- 
duals accepted, at least in their hearts, this new reli- 
gion. Idolatry and superstition began to decline, 
the fetters of caste were removed, and the Indian 
mind unfettered, began to kiss this new light of truth 
that began to dawn upon the country. But it did not 
rest here. It was found that the old basis must be 
given up. It was grand and noble, but the new 
Church could not stand upon the Native Scriptures, 
If it was true that the whole of the Veda could not 
be accepted as the basis, then it must be changed, 
God’s truth must rest upon 4 certain basis. Then it 
glided into the pure reason of man’s natural intellect. 
Those who worshipped according to the Veda came to 
worship by nature—man’s own instinct and the spiri- 
tual impulses of the heart. It was afterwards in the 
natural course of things found out that true religion 
must not be simply asystem of regular weekly worship, 
it must’ be made a matter of daily life—not simply 
devotional, but practical—not simply a religion of the 
Church, but a religion of ‘the life; and the Brahmos 
found that there was an impenetrable darkness on 
all sides of them. ‘hey found that if they desired to 
be true to their name, if they desired to be true to 
true wisdom, if they desired to be true to the dic- 
tates of conscience, they must not only eschew ido- 
latry, but polygamy, and all the evils of society and 
caste. All did not come forward, but some, led by 
God's spirit, did, for they felt it their duty, and the 
same God who brought this band of Indian Theists 
out of the land of darkness and folly has led them 
forward to devotional Theism, and social and prac- 
tical Theism. They saw that if they were free 
enough to acknowledge truth in the midst of the 
chapel they ought to be free enough to acknow- 
ledge it in-the midst of the Streets, and in social 
circles, and in their own homes. This led to purer 
social and domestic economy ; proper and pure idéas 


of marriage began to spread amongst the enlightened | 


individuals of India, and caste began to be looked 
upon as an evil thing ; it was felt that men must te- 
gard each other as brethren, and 80 fell down caste. 
Men of different caste began to dine with each other, 
and bolder measures followed—they began to inter- 
marry.” After stating that the. result of this en- 
lightenment was a crusade against all those so0- 
cial customs from which his country had snf- 
fered so long, and the promotion of wunsecta- 
rian education, he proceeded :—* They are also 
eleyating the condition of women in India in giving 
them, as far as possible, the blessings of true in- 
tellectual education, and true spiritual liberty, We 
find them not only engaged in enriching their own 
hearts with the blessings of truth, but in sending out 
missionaries and publishing tracts and books for the 
purpose of guiding their own coun(rymen to eternal 
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truth as itisin God. There are already about ten 
missionaries who have of their own free accord given 
up their secular avocation and consecrated their heart 
and mind, dedicated theit lives entirely to the cause 
of missionary work in their own district and in the 
different presidency towns.” They did not, he said, 
receive any regular pay. Their work had been very 
successful, and many Indian ladies were amongst the 
converts. Great persecution had been experienced, 
and many painful separations had taken place in fa- 
milies, but even those who persecuted them had often 
in the end become their friends, Whilst five thousand 
or six thousand young men and women had already 
come forward, there were hundreds and thousands 
of others who began to feel almost imperceptibly the 
Theistic influence. The account he gave of the ini- 
tiation of a candidate to the new Church was interest. 
ing. He said:—“The candidate is generally asked 
by the minister to fix his own time. On the Sunday, 
after the regular service, when the church is crowded, 
this candidate stands in front of the pulpit before the 
minister, and says to this effect :—“In the presence 
of God Almighty, the witness of all our thoughts and 
acts, I avow publicly my faith in the fundamental 
principles of pure Theism, and I do hereby become a 
member of the Brahmo Somaj of India.’ Then the 
minister, in a most impressive sermon, tries to in- 
form him of the duties and responsibilities he has 
undertaken. He says,‘ You have cast away idolatry 
and superstition, and now the Lord God is leading 
you into a new field of thought and life. Beware; 
new trials and temptations are before you. Make 
prayer to God your absolute reliance; make Him 
your Lord in times of temptation and trial, and He 
will not desert you.’ Thus the candidate is made to 
feel from the first that nothing can be done by puny 
man, that all the success we desire can only come 
from God Almighty. Prayer is believed and declared 
to be the only power man has on earth. This cere- 


mony not only makes an impression on the mind of 


the individual, but it also makes a solemn and often 
abiding impression on the minds of the whole con- 
gregation, We have made another improvement re- 
cently—that of admitting Brahmica ladies into our 
chapel. Yor a long time spiritual improvement and 
intellectual culture were confined among the men, 
but latterly it has entered the senana, and the house- 
hold has begun to throw away idolatry and corruption. 
In their homes thus, hundreds of young Brahmica 
ladies try to offer their prayers to the only true 
God. They discountenance idolatry altogether, and 
they now and then publish in a paper, that is 
issued in India for their purposes—a paper for 
the improvement of the fair sex, charming verses, 
pure Theistic themes, marking and embodying re. 
fined thought, pure warm affection of the heart, 
and also devotion to duty, All these principles we 
find in the published writings of Theistic ladies in 
India.” A few more remarks upon the converts fol- 
lowed, and then he said—*“ There is nothing in India 
at the present moment which discourages me or my 
fellow-labourers in the least, Everything, on the 
contrary, encourages us. This Theistic Church will, 
T am sure, for God so reveals the truth into my mind, 
be the future Church of India, and under its faith 
brothers and sisters in India will unite to taste the 
fruits of immortality. No other Church then shall 
prevail in India, but there are missionaries of many 
other sects employed in evangelising in India; their 
efforts will not be fruitless, but the efforts of all will 
in the end promote Theism. Our Church is God's 
Church, and there we see at present, and shall see in 
a larger measure hereafter, the combined results of 
the labours of civilising agencies. Whether you es- 
tablish schools, or colleges, or Christian missionaries 
—whether you send out the Bible or scientific books, 
whether you send women to promote the condition of 
Hindoo ladies, or whether you declare against-the 
Suttee or other barbarous customs, the result can be 
but this—the strengthening of the hands of Theists in 
Thdia, for all truth is God’s truth, whether Christian 
or Buddhist, or only emancipation andintellectual edu- 
cation, or simply political amelioration. Everything, 
Tsay, ultimately tends to promote this Theistic move- 
ment, for what is it? It is not thereligion of this sect or 
that sect, but the religion of pure practical life. He 
that speaks truth is so far a Theist; he that does 
good to others is so far a Theist; he thatis of a pure 


heart is so far a Theist, whatever his nationality ; | 
he that studies science studies the religion of God; 


and he that engages in works of philanthropy is 
only helping forward practical Theism. There are 
at this moment thousands of practical men engaged 
in doing good to India. TI with all my heart welcome 
them, nor shall this tongue say one word offensive to 
those engaged in this noble work; be they Christians 
or non-Christians they all come to help my country, 


and my heartfelt gratitude is due to them. I sage 
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that God’s truth can never be Swept away from India, 
though the sun cease to illuminate this world and 
though fire become as cold as ice.” “God ig our 
Father,”—he continued, after elaborating the pre- 
vious point— Man is our brother, woman is our 
sister, Purity of life only means sanctification of 
the heart, Sinners shall find redemption only in 
the merey of God. God’s mercy shall break through 
the fetters of sin that bind us to this earth, 
By prayer and faith man shall overcome sin, not by 
his own merits, but by the Mmerey of God. True 
love is not simply devotional feeling or good works, 
but it is the union of good feelings and good works, 
of devotion and labour. Labour is worship, but it is 
not the whole of worship, there must be sincere and 
heartfelt prayer.” In conclusion, he said—*TI come 
to England not in search of dogmas. I have my 
own faith, and that is so sweet that I would not 
change it for the complex creeds of the earth. My 
religion is my God. Shall I throw away my creed, 
my God, for any other theology? There cannot be 
anything sweeter than God, for He is my creed, my 
salvation, my rock, and my fortress—my salvation, 
my joy here, my everlasting friend and companion 
hereafter. What else, then, shall I need? Nothing 
do I stand in need of, if God is mine. That is the 
religion of the Brahmo Somaj. Think not for one 
moment that we have assumed an aggressive attitude 
towards any good movement, religion, or man or 
woman in the world. We are friends to all, the 
most broad and catholic position we occupy. The 
Scriptures of all nations we kiss, and the sweet Jesus 
Christ comes to our hearts. We do not speak of 
him, but we feel him, we love him as our brother. 
He is with us as a brother, a sweet companion in 
this pilgrimage of life, and all prophets that uttered 
the words of wisdom, and that are anxious to help us, 
come, come and help us, and we shall be encouraged 
by you, This Church will one day draw unto it all 
nations and all Churches. This truth shall shine. 
forth, and all that is God’s and all that is over you 
shall shine forth. God shall shine forth as the God 
of all families and nations. This joy shall be beheld _ 
in all families. Brothers and sisters waiting no 
longer, shall press forward day after day; for that 
kingdom of God which God in times gone by revealed 
is before, not behind. The goal of innocence and > 
purity is at a distance, asking us to come forward. — 
There is the promised land, Then away with idolatry 
and all iniquitous creeds. Live in God, in the midst 
of living, burning faith. Press forward, O ye bro- 
thers and sisters in England; press forward to that 
divine faith. Your brothers and sisters in India are 
pressing forward. Help them, and let there be but 
one family, England and India, I pray unto my God, — 
may be held in:one Theistic family, that our heart 
may .be your heart, that your heart may be our 
heart. Remember that in spite of differences of 
colour and creed we are sons and daughters of — 
one living Father. Throw aside the fetters of 
Sectarianism, and be one family, one vast and unix 
versal brotherhood to chant the praises of one Fas 
ther in the midst of one united brotherhood. Fa: | 
thers and sons, mothers and daughters, brothers and _ 
sisters recognise Him the Eternal. The time of my) 
departure is approaching, therefore I may say aS @ 
servant I am before you. Accept my words as those 
of a humble servant. I come not in quest of creeds, | 
but if there is anything good in you give it me, and — 
if there is anything good in my country, accept it. — 
I came here with the great object of uniting the two | 
countries. Recognise all that is good in my country, { 
and I am prepared to recognise all that is good in | 
your country, in your books, in your creeds, and in | 
your institutions. May my Father help us all to unite | 
in one family, for I desire to love him all the days I 
live. I shall not be discouraged by any amount of © 
opposition I meet in this country. So long as God 
is my God, my Father, and my friend, I have all that 
I want on this earth. May you all be able to recog- 
nise that God is your Father, your mother—allow me 
to say, your friend for life and eternity. He will be | 
your friend, and you will find sweet salvation in the — 
Father’s embrace.” A 


A hymn was then sung, of which the following is 1} 
the first verse :— f bs 


““O, Thou, to whom in ancient time 
The lyre of Hebrew bards were strung, 
Whom kings adored in songs sublime, * 
And prophets praised in glorious tongue.” 


The congregation was dismissed with the following 
extempore prayer:—“O, Lord, help us to dep . 
from this place in the light of Divine truth, as it ig, 
in Thee, and with brotherly love Lord help us to ate 
tain salvation. Enable us to form one sacred bro- 
therhood amongst us that we may have peace and 
light in Thee,” : 


Oct. 14, 1876. 


tealfe, jun., and the Misses C., H., and M. Met- 


fein recognition of their services, especially in 
ection with the Sunday-school and choir. 

AsurorD, Kent.—A meeting of the congregation 
ently established here was held after the service 
Sunday evening, when a local committee was ap- 
nted to manage the affairs of the chapel. Up to the 
sent date there has been only an evening service, 
ing to the Rey. J. Moden’s duties at Canterbury. 


t it was decided at this meeting to begin a morn-| 


‘service the early part of next month, the com 

ttee of the Kent and Sussex Association having 
wressed their willingness to fall in with this ar- 
igement. A Sunday-school will also be formed 
the time the second service is commenced. A’ 
mse of week-evening. theological lectures, to be 
en between this and Christmas, was further de- 
ed upon, and it was resolved to establish a Mu- 
il Improvement Society, several young men of the 
igregation giving their names for that purpose. 
is also intended to form a sewing society of the 
reas description, as soon as this can be conye- 
mtly done. The movement is thus, it will be 
n, assuming a permanent form, with a fair pro- 
ct of success. Much opposition has been shown, 
wever, and it is to be feared that some persecution 
3 also been resorted to. Certain it is that warn- 
‘voices in the shape of anonymous letters have 
ide themselves heard to some of those who have 
len away from the “saving faith” of the Ortho- 
< Churches. There is good reason to believe, in- 
od, that a strong effort has been made in the town 
erush the movement, as the tentative effort was 
ished some yearsago. Happily, a good voluntary 
oir has been formed, and a gentleman of musical 
te and ability in the congregation presides gratui- 
isly at the organ. The success attained up to the 
sent is largely due to this, which is a source of in- 
est fo some and of attraction to others, while the 


erent tone of the ‘‘ Ten Services” forms a stand- 


; refutation of the calumnies of irreligion and the 
e that are heaped upon the movement. 
SoutHrorT.—On Sunday, October 1st, anew organ 
S opened in the above-named church, when special 
vices were conducted by the Rev. E. S. Howse, 
A., of Altrincham. Wm. Tate, Esq., of Liverpool, 
sided at the organ. In the evening Mr. Howse 
fivered an excellent lecture on Church Music. On 
2 following Thursday an organ recital took place 
the church, when E. H. Turpin, Esq., of St. 
orge’s, Bloomsbury, London, was organist. The 
urch was well filled on all the occasions, and col- 
tions were made amounting to £38. 9s. towards 
2 organ fund. The organ has been built by Mr. 
Kirkland, of Wakefield, at a cost of £500. 
BrrmincHam: DLAwRENcE-stREET CxHaprn.— On 
nday harvest thanksgiving services were held at 
is place of worship, when two appropriate dis- 
arses were delivered by the Rey. J. Wilson, mi- 
ster. The chapel was tastefully decorated, and a 
ry large and valuable display of bread, fruits, 
zetables, wheat, and flowers—given almost en- 
ely by members of the congregation—was on view. 
ese were afterwards distributed among the poor 
d needy of the neighbourhood. Many of the 
wers were sent as a gift to the General Hospital. 
ry large congregations were present at each ser- 
e. A collection was made in the Sunday-school 
d at the evening service in aid of the sufferers in 
Ugaria, resulting in a total of £5. 3s. 10d. being 
ised. The evening collection included eighteen 
lings and a halfpenny in pence. 

HorsHam.—A meeting of the members of the 
ee Christian Church was held on the 1st instant, 
consider a letter from the Rev. M. 8. Dunbar, 
A., giving notice of his intention to resign his 
ice. The following resolution was passed unani- 
musly :—‘* The members accept: Mr. Dunbar’s re- 
nation with the deepest regret and with their 
rmest wishes for his happiness and success in his 
ure career.” The ministry of Mr. Dunbar in this 
wee, Which commenced soon-after his secession 
m the Established Church of Scotland, has ex- 
ided over rather more than three years, and has 
many ways promoted the welfare and increase of 
> congregation ; the zeal and ability with which he 
7k part in the Jubilee lectures in various places in 
ssex, Surrey, and Berkshire will be much missed 
any future undertakings of that kind. 
CHELTENHAM.—The minister of the Bayshill Uni- 
ian Church, the Rev. D. Griffith, availed himself 
the earliest opportunity, after his return from his 
ent tour in Switzerland, to draw the attention of 
} congregation to the condition of the Christian 
bjects of Turkey. The subject of the discourse 
unded on Isaiah xii. 6) was “The Turkish Atro- 
ies in Bulgaria.” A petition to her Majesty the 
een on behalf of the Bulgarians was numerously 
ned by the ladies of the congregation. 


THE INQUIRER, 


The Liberal Pulpit, 


BY THE REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


[We have no space for the whole of the fine ser- 
mon preached before the “ National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches” at Sara- 
toga, New York, on Tuesday evening, September 12, 
but subjoin the principal portions. ] 

Acts xxii. 28 :...“ And Paul said, ‘But I was free. 
born.’ ” 

Since this Conference last met, the Unitarian As- 
sociation has celebrated its semi-centennial anniver- 
sary. That body may be called the executive of the 
organised Unitérian Church of America, and its ju- 
bilee gave occasion. for grateful acknowledgment of 
the progress which that Church has made in half-a- 
century. The officers of that Association improved 
the occasion to show, with evidence which nothing 
can gainsay, that our faith and principles are as old 
as the Christian religion itself. The half century 
which measures the age of one of our working orga- 
nisations is itself insignificant in comparison with 
those nineteen centuries of modern history which 
begin when a few Galileans talked with their Master 
by their lake shore. We were taught long since by 
Macaulay, in fervent rhetoric, that the Republic of 
Venice is new in comparison with the Papacy; and 
that the Roman Church was in its vigour when Au- 
gustine landed in Kent in the sixth century. So it 
was. But earlier than all this, before there was a 
Bishop in Rome, there were independent Chri’tian 
Churches, liberal in their habit and Unitarian in 
their creed, in Greece, in Asia, and in Cyprus. Nay, 
before those Churches existed there had gathered a 
group of peasants around the Saviour of men, and 
he had said to them, “ Fear not, little flock, it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
‘dom.” ‘The Congregational Church order, with the 
Unitarian theology, is the oldest Christian system 
known to history. 


THE EARLY CHURCHES. 

I make no peculiar partisan claim nor boast in 
this statement. As to the statement of theology, I 
do but condense in a few words the statement made 
by the Roman Catholic writer in highest esteem 
among Englishmen to-day. He says what I say, 
that he may argue from it that you require the de- 
velopment of doctrine which only the perpetual in- 
spiration of a line of Pontiffs gives you unless you 
choose to hold by the simple Unitarian creeds of the 
fathers before Constantine. 

“The creeds of that early day,” says Dr. Newman, 
“make no mention in their letter of the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity at all. They make mention, 
indeed, of a three, but that there is any mystery in 
the doctrine—that the three are one, that they are 
co-equal, co-eternal, all increate, all omnipotent, all 
incomprehensible—is not stated, and never could be 
gathered from them.” And he shows the like of the 
doctrine of original sin. ‘So Bishop Bull, the great 
Anglican authority :— Nearly all the ancient Ca- 
tholics who preceded Arius seems to haye been ig- 
norant of the invisible and incomprehensible nature 
of the Son of God.” 

It was not to be expected, nor, in fact, did any- 
body expect—that a religion so simple and go radical 
should sweep the world without contaminating its 
own simplicity, and blunting the edge of its own 
radicalism in the first and second contact, nay, in 
the contact of centuries. Least of all did Jesus Christ 
himself expect this. Nobody go definite as he in the 
statement of the obscurities and defilements which 
would surround his simple doctrine of ‘Love God 
and love man.” And, in truth, so soon as the Church 
met with the world, it borrowed while it lent, it took 
while it gave. So, in the face of learned Egypt, it 
Egyptianised its simple Trinity ; in the face of power- 
ful Rome it heathenised its nascent ritual; in the 
face of wordy Greece it Hellenized its dogmatics and 
theology, and by way of holding well with Israel it 
took up a rabbin’s reverence even for the jots and 
titles of its Bible. What history calls “ Chris- 
tianity,” therefore, is a man-adorned system, of 
which the methods can be traced to convenience, or 
even to heathen wisdom, if we except that one ma- 
jestic method by which every true disciple ig himself 
ordained a king anda priest, and receives the charge 
that in his daily life he shall proclaim glad tidings 
to every creature. ; 

While we say this of the methed, and while we 
acknowledge that the method always changes as 


times change, even the most unfriendly criticism has 
to admit that in every form of Christianity may be 
found, not hidden, the essenial spirit. Nay, in every 
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form of Christianity, at the bottom, the crucial test 
of a man or of a Church would be its conformity to 
that essential spirit. Whether the Christian man of 
whom you inquired were a chosen patriarch of the 
Greek Church, or were the Pope of Rome, “ first of 
schismatics,” or were the most independent and 
lonely of ‘‘come-outers,” you would ask if he loved 
God, if he loved man, and if he hoped for Heaven. 
You would ask as to his faith, hope, and love. And 
after all discussion as to his orthodoxy, you would 
come back to these tests in any determination as to 
his Christianity. 

WHAT IS THE UNITARIAN CHURCH FOR? 

We may thus frankly admit that what is fa- 
miliarly called Christianity is a divine or eternal 
principle of life exhibited in finite or earthly forms, 
temporal and temporary,—matters of convenience in 
their origin and questionable as to their duration. 
And, therefore, of every such assembly of any 
Church as this, the central object will be to inquire 
what, in the present condition of society and history, 
this central, divine or eternal principle demands of 
that particular Church. To look backward much is 
always dangerous. Those who look backward mos} 
steadily are most sure to stumble and fall, if, while 
they are looking backward, they try to go forward. 
Granting that a Church like ours, in one of its great 
assemblies, has to look backward at all, it must be 
agreed that the only object is that it may after- 
wards go forward more loyally and more simply. 
We look backward only that we may find what our 
special part or privilege is, and how that essence of 
our being may best assert itself in the future which 
is still our own. More briefly; our business on 
this occasion is to say what we are for. What pre- 
sent need of the end of the nineteenth century re- 
quires the existence in the world of the Unitarian 
Church of America ? 

In asking you to consider and answer this ques- 
tion, I must refrain from the fascinating investiga- 
tion of the work of the Unitarian churches in his- 
tory. Irefrain, from the reason I haye given, for 
the dangers of which I have spoken. It will be 
enough if I say something of what we are doing to- 
day, in the work which our immediate fathers took 
in hand, from whom we receive our name and such 
shreds of organisation as we are working in. The 
most general principles of the philosophy of history 
or of religion ought to guide us as to what lies be- 
fore us in the generation which is to come. 

Fortunately or not, the organisation of the Uni- 
tarian Church in America fell into the hands of the 
Congregational Churches in New England, and re- 
sulted there, within the memory of some to whom I 
speak, in what our Orthodox friends call ‘‘ the Great 
Schism.” Fortunately or not, I say, according as we 
do our duty or refuse to do it. It is to be noticed in 
passing, that in the essential freedom of the Con- 
gregational system, the simple eovenants of the 
early Puritan Churches all admitted of Latitudina- 
rianism and Liberalism well up to our most Radical 
requisitions, ‘The pitiless Latitudinarianism of the: 
New Testament, more transcendental than the most: 
modern transcendentalist, and more outspoken than. 
the most conceited ‘“eome-onter,” had done thus: 
much for those honest exiles who had crossed an: 
ocean that they might make the New Testament their: 
only law. Under such auspices, by a process of: 
moral evolution recognised in all history, the New 
England thinkers passed as regularly from the Cal-- 
vinism of the fathers to the easy Arminianism of the: - 
last century,—as April passes into May. Any steps. 
taken backward were owned to be revivals, or re-- 
newals of covenants—a remembering of the things 
behind,—possible under the passionate appeal of an 
Edwards or a Whitefield; but yet as checks, which 
even boasted that they were checks, in the natural. 
current of the thought and faith of a people whose 
first word was freedom. 

It was thus, in distinct obedience to the traditions: 
of New England, that the reform in religion which 
we represent took form, in our own century, around! 
the more careful and critical study of the Greek 
Testament. The men whom our elders remember, 
Buckminster, Thacher, Bancroft, Ware—and Chan- 
ning, also,—argued stoutly and truly from the Greek 
text, even insisted on its correction, and probably 
persuaded themselves that if all men could be taught: 
to read the corrected version correctly, all would be: 
well. This was in distinct obedience to John Robin- 
son’s own prophecy, when he said that more light 
was to come out of God’s Holy Word; for John 
Robinson really meant the written Word, though, by 
a convenient exaggeration, we credit him with a 
broader purpose. The theory of the older fathers: 
in opening free schools was simply that all children. 

might read the Bible. And the Unitarian fathers,, 
at the beginning of this century, followed in the 
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same course, in insisting they should read the 
genuine Bible, oe satisfied with any Brummagem 
rody by King James. 
peThe Sic ate of reform being thus the 
purity of the text and rigid criticism in its construc- 
tion, Orthodox New England was obliged to take up 
that gauntlet. The school at Andover was created 
by the challenge. And under the admirable lead of 
Moses Stuart and the scholars whom he trained, lo, 
Saul also among the prophets! The fictitious verses 
in the text, the glossed readings borrowed from the 
margin, they have been surrendered by the school of 
orthodoxy with a loyalty equal to that with which 
they were denounced: by the schools of liberalism, 
And as the century has passed on, the critical re- 
form, led by the liberal school, has been as much in- 
debted to one side in the Great Schism as to the 
other. And to-day, in the effort for the conscien- 
tious revision of the English text, which is, at the 
least, interesting, whatever we may say of its com- 
parative importance, the evangelical scholars and 
those of liberal communions work cordially side by 
side, 
MAN PARTAKES OF THE DIVINE NATURE. 

Thus the great waters of a Liberal faith passed 
out from the level lakes, the Eries, and Hurons, and 
Superiors, in which they have lain for centuries; 
where they had been tossed by storms, indeed, but 
had gone no more Hast than West, no more North 
than South. By the eternal order they passed also 
to the infinite ocean. Once on their way thither, 
when their waters have once taken their flow in the 
great river of thought—in which a living God means 
that all living waters shall run,—when they have 
once entered upon the smooth rapids indicated by 
these critical and careful studies, they do not stop 
upon the verge. Vainly would the most skilful 
limner of human history, eager to photograph the 
precise turn of each wave and the drops of each 
foam-erest, beg them to tarry there even for one 
moment. Their law is given by the unsleeping God. 
And they are certain to make that awful plunge— 
without which they can never pass into his assured 
and eternal freedom! The critical reform in the 
study of Scripture, wrought in the New England 
Church in the first thirty years of this century, 
did not stand still an hour before the inevi- 
table question was asked, ‘Who and what are 
we who are deciding these questions? who is Nor- 
ton? who is Palfrey? who ig Stuart? who is 
Bloomfield or Carpenter? who is. Griesbach, or 
Gesenius, or Hichhorn, that they should sit in judg- 
ment on these texts or words? Who and what de- 
cides that this accepted tense was so writ down by 
the finger of the living God, and that that which for 
fifteen hundred years has been foisted in was the 
cunning work of the destroying Satan? Who am G 
who listen to the counsel of this teacher, of this 
teacher, of that critic, of that scholar, and accept or 
refuse?” Even to this comparatively narrow ques- 
tion, the answer was and is inevitable. There were 
a plenty of Scripture texts to couch it in. “The 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” “Why 
not of your own selves judge ye what is right ?” 
“The word is very nigh the, in thy heart and in thy 
mouth.” And it was inevitable that those who ap- 
proached the questions of religious reform, even 
in the most conservative and reverential mood, 
with least desire to elevate their own opi- 
nion, nay, with most desire to submit their own. 
opinion to an absolute and fixed law, should ac- 
cept the eternal truth that God’s child is for himself 
the interpreter of God’s Word. The ““partaker of 
the divine nature,” entrusted with God's purposes 
and honoured by the responsibilities of a fellow- 
labourer with him, is himself to listen for his Sove- 
reign’s commands, and must use the divine life 
given to him first, as he finds the duties and pro- 
mises which by his own Father are proclaimed. 
With the fearlessness which was in their Puritan 
blood, which made their fathers Puritans and Puri- 
tan exiles, the liberal scholars and thinkers accepted 
every consequence of the gospel statement of the 
divinity of human nature. They accepted in an in- 
stant the statement God in man, Emmanuel. They 
saw that while it is, the most radical religious state- 
ment conceivable, the statement ‘God in man” ig 
itself the basis of the whole gospel. ‘To any person 
who has a reverence for the Christian scheme this 
word “Emmanuel,” God with us, is the central 
word of religion. 

To speak, for the last time, of the historical steps 
in the development of our Church, the cheerful Ar- 
minianism of. the last century, the certainty that 
God wanted to save everybody who would try to be 
saved, harmonised completely with this pure Chris- 
tian statement that every man is God’s child, and 
that God’s spirit is in every life. The impossibility 
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of finding in Scripture any statement that Jesus 
Christ was ‘“‘very God” had already startled the 
patient students of the letter. But they, if they had 
been alarmed by their own humanitarianism, were 
reassured, when a more profound study showed them 
that humanity is only another name for the present 
divinity which gives to man his only eternal life. 
Those wooden formulas of the Fathers, which mean 
nothing when they ascribe to Jesus Christ a huma- 
nity separate from his divinity, and a divinity sepa- 
rate from his humanity, which imply that now he 
could speak ag a man, and five minutes hence he 
would speak as a God, assume an essential meaning 
when men see that they are all children of God, really 
and not figuratively. The life of God is their life 
by a real inheritance. The spirit of God inspires them, 
and by no metaphorical or fictitious inspiration. 
With such new light the New Testament assumed 
new reality to these men. Jesus Christ, the first re- 
vealer of this absolute union between God and man, 
became, indeed, the first heir of their inheritance. 
His work for the world became intelligible, and in- 
finitely grand beyond the medieval conceits regard- 
ingit. And eyery enthusiast for his memory, every 
disciple of his Word, even in proportion to his en- 
thusiasm and by the very measure of his disciple- 
ship, enters into this absolute communion, real and 
present, with the God who is here to-day. This is 
it, to feel and know that God is with uws—HEmma- 
nuel. We are no longer chilled and stupefied, sad 
and lonely, in the dumb effort to satisfy ourselves 
with that cold belief that the only moment when 
God was really one with his children was nineteen 
centuries ago, when he was God with him. 

That the force which moves all nature is one force 
and not many, appears to all men, as they study it, 
more and more. That this force is conscious of its 
own existence, that it is conscious of its own work, 
that it is therefore what men call spirit, that this 
spirit has inspired and still inspires us; that we are 
therefore not creatures of dumb power, but children 
of a Father’s love,—this is the certainty which un- 
folds itself or reveals itself, or is unfolded or is re- 
vealed, as higher and higher man ascends in his 
knowlege of whats. That this Father speaks to 
me and I may answer him, in his language which is 
also mine ; that I speak to him and he speaks to me, 
in my language which is also his; his purpose is in- 
finite, but not so vast but I can sympathise, yes, and 
in my way work in with it; my higher life interests 
him, and is not so small but he will work in with it 
and stimulate it,—this is the certainty of every 
child of God. Who knows this enters into the 
kingdom. He who knows this at last comprehends 
then what before he only apprehended,—the life and 
word of him whom men wisely called the Son of God. 


A memo of the late Dr. Robert Buchanan, of 
Glasgow, is-in preparation, 

Mr. T. Rocur Surrn is to deliver the lectures on 
Architecture for this season at University College, 
London, in place of Professor Hayter Lewis, begin- 
ning on the 17th inst. 

Tur Prrss Grammar Scxoon.—The Cambridge 
Town Council have had to appoint six governors to 
this school, and the occasion was taken to raise the 
question of Mr. Maxwell’s dismissal by the head 
master. A list was submitted, which would have 
excluded some of the old governors, but it was re- 
jected by 13 to 11 votes. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Allon’s (H.) Vision of God, 7/6 

Aristophanes’ Acharnians, with Notes by F. A, Paley, 4/6 

Barrow’s (G. 8.) Mystery of Christ, 7/6 

Banr’s (F.) Philological Introduction to Greek and Latin 
for Students, 6/ : 

Bunting’s (Rev. W.) Sermons, 3/ 

Cook’s Tourist Handbook to Egypt, 6/ 

Dickens’s “ Sketches by Boz,” 2/6 

Garbett’s (E.) Experiences of the Inner Life, 3/6 

Neale’s (Rev. J. M.) Sermons for the Church Year, Vol. 2, 5/ 

Payne’s (J.) Visits to German Schools, 4/6 

Prince Consort’s Life, by T. Martin, Vol. 2, 18/ 

Satan (The) of Scripture, by a Clergyman, 4/ 

Spoonor’s (E.) Historical Scenes, 4/6 

Walford’s Old and New London, Vol. 4, 9/ 

Wylie’s (Rev. J, A.) History of Protestantism, Vol. 2, 9/ 
[Epwarp T, Wurrrieup, Bookseller, 178, Strand, Lon- 

don, supplies any of the above Works, post free.] 


TuRoat IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
cially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use glycerine in the form of 
jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being 
in proximity to the glands at the moment they are excited 
by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in Sixpenny and One Shilling boxes (by post fourteen 
stamps), labelled ‘‘ James Epps and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-Street, and 170, Piccadilly, 
London.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Communications for the Editor (which must be authent 
cated by the Name and Address of the Writer), an 
ADVERTISEMENTS to be sent to the Publisher, only, Mr. I 
T, Wurrrietp, 178, Strand, They must reach the Offic 
by Friday noon at the latest, 


MARRIAGE. 
WOODS—HAWKINS—On July 27, at the Unitaria: 
Church, Adelaide, South Australia, by the father ¢ 
the bridegroom, Arthur M‘Clure Woods, only son 0 
the Rey. J. Crawford Woods, to Kate, younges 
daughter of the late John Hawkins, Esq., Cosford 
Sussex, England. 


DEATH. \ 

HUMBLE—On the 9th inst., at Vicar’s Cross, Chester, 
Mary Anne Humble, aged 79. : 
Hottoway’s Pinus.— With the darkening days an¢ 
changing temperature the digestion becomes impaired, the 
liver disordered, and the mind despondent unless the 
cause of the irregularity be expelled from the blood and 
body by an alterative like these Pills, They go directly to 
the source of the evil, thrust out all impurities from the 
cireulation, reduce distempered organs to their natural 
state, and correct all defective and contaminated secre- 
tions. Such easy means of instituting health, strength, 
and cheerfulness should be in the possession of all whose: 
stomachs are weak, whose minds are much harassed, or 
whose brains are overworked. Holloway’s is essentially a 
blood-tempering medicine, whereby its influence, reaching 
the remotest fibre of the frame, effects a universal good, — 


ane RMED FUNERALS 

“Barth to Earth” 

CROPOLIS COMPANY is 
upon the principle recently 


with Patent 
Coffins. —The LONDON NE. 
prepared to conduct Funerals 
advocated in the Times, dis- 
pensing with all procession, and without the intervention 
of the ordinary undertaker at any stage of the proceed ~ 

ings. All that is necessary is, that in the case of death 

notice of the event should be sent immediately to the 

Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


a 
“ ARTH TO EARTH” COFFINS. — The 
New Patent Necropolis “ Earth to Earth ” Coffin 
combines all the essentials of a solid coffin, without in~ 
terference with the natural resolution of the body. It 
may be seen at the LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY, 
—Oifice, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand. ; 


: : 
DA ee T. WHITFIELD, BooxseLier 

and Pugiisumr, No, 178, Strand, London, W.C., 
begs to direct the attention of the readers of the Inquirey 
to the List of New Miscellaneong Books given in another 
page. Hither of these Works, or any other Publication, 
gerccnnes to a Shilling in value, are forwarded post 
Tee, r 


| 


DR. ROBERTS'S 
CELEBRATED OINTMENT 


CALLED THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND. 


Proved by more than Sixty Years’ experience ag an in- 
valuable remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, | 
Scalds, Bruises, Chilblains, Sore and Inflamed Eyes and) | 
ee Eruptions. Sold in Pots, at 1s. 13d. and 28, 9d, 
each, ‘ 
DR. ROBERTS'S PILULA ANTISCROPHULE, OR : 
ALTERATIVE PILLS, ; 
One of the best alterative Medicines for purifying the 
Blood and assisting Nature in all her operations, ‘They ; 
form a mild and superior Family Aperient, which may be | 
taken without confinement or change of diet. Sold in 
Boxes, 1s, 13d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s,, and 22s, | 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Beacon and Barnicorr, | 
at their Dispensary, Bridport; and by all respectable. 
Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 


RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
WHITE’S MOCMAIN LEVER TRUSS | 
{fs allowed, by upwards of 500 Medical men, to be the > 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of — 
Hernia, The rust of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round, 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied — 
by the MOCMAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER; fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep, A descriptive cir- 
cular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two — 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. Wuirs, 228, Picoapiuuy, Loxpon, | 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d.,and 31s, 6d 
—Postage free, 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d.— 
Postage free. 
Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. 6d. 4, 
Post-office Orders payable to JOUN WHITE, Post. 
office, Piccadilly, London, : y 
NEW PATENT, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e, 


The material of which these are made is reeommended by 
the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible 
and the best invention for giving efficient and permane 
support in all cases of weakness and swelling of the Legs, 
Varicose Veins, Sprains, &e. It is porous, light in tex-— 
ture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary 
stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., to 16s. each.— 
Postage free. ' A 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 PICCADILLY a 
LONDON, ; 
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ay in which the rev. gentleman spoke of the Uni- 
rian body. He could quite understand that the 
car might feel it his duty to speak as he did ; but, 
. spite of the opinions of any minister, every man 
ust be true to himself, and should worship where 
is conscience led him. In going into All Saints’ 
arish the Unitarians had no feeling of animosity 
ywards the parish church, but felt that there was 
lenty of room for their sanctuary in the town and 
wr the accommodation of Unitarians, residents and 
isitors. £1,500 remained to be raised to pay for 
1e church. He had given £50, and if the debt 
as cleared off at the opening he would give an- 
ther £50—(cheers). In order to accomplish this 
1ey would have to use all their efforts in the coming 
ear. : 

After tea the chair was taken by the Rev. J. C. 
irst, and he was supported on the platform by the 
tevs. Messrs. Surcuirrn, WILKINSON, WELLBELOVED, 
nd Drxon, all of whom addressed the meeting in 
nteresting and appropriate speeches, for which we 
egret we cannot make room this week. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Dr. Avenine, President of the Congregational 
Jnion, delivered his opening address on Tuesday 
veek, at the autumnal meeting of that body at Brad- 
ord. He pointed out how desirable it was better to 
mderstand their duty to Churches of the same 
aith and order with themselves. More systematic 
md frequent intercourse would be a wise policy. 


THE INQUIRER. 


A public meeting was held in St. George’s-hall on 
Tuesday evening; Mr. Epwarp Crosser in the 
chair. The hall was crowded, there being from four 
to five thousand persons present. 

After an address from the Chairman on “ Free 
Church Principles,” the Rev. J. Wimx1amson, of Staly- 
bridge, stated and enforced the New Testament prin- 
ciples of Free Churchism.—The Rev. H. Barcurnor, 
of London, next addressed the meeting on “ Spiritual 
Life and Liberty.”—The Rey. H. Evans, of Car- 
narvon, delivered a long and eloquent speech on 
‘Free Church Principles” as they have been illus- 
trated in Wales, after which the meeting, which had 
been enthusiastic throughout, closed with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 


On Wednesday a resolution was passed to the 
effect that the conduct of the Government, and 
especially of the Prime Minister, in relation to the 
atrocities in Bulgaria, had excited profound indigna- 
tion, and expressing the conviction of the meeting 
that no settlement of the relations of the Porte and 
its subjects in the East of Europe could be per- 
manently satisfactory which did not give them com- 
plete administrative independence. Deputations 
from the Free Churches were introduced to the 
meeting, and in the afternoon sectional meetings 
were held, at which papers on various subjects were 
read. 

On Thursday the Assembly resumed the debate on 
the resolution to appoint a Board of Finance. The 
Rey. J. G. Rocurs, of London, supported the reso- 


With other Nonconformist bodies they were bound 
o sympathise and co-operate, and with them 
vithout any difficulty there could be the inter- 
shange, not of mere conventional courtesies, but 
sf actual services. In the interchange of pulpits 
vith Episcopalian brethren there was no practical 
lifficulty in the matter, except with clergymen. Dr. 
Aveling deprecated Congregationalists going to Hs- 
‘ablished Churches to be married as an insult to 
their own pastor. Referring to the Burials ques- 
tion, he commented on the refusal to allow Non- 
sonformists to be interred by their own ministers in 
the parish churchyard. Speaking of the Churches 
and polities, he alluded to the Eastern Question, 
and said the indignant remonstrances of the nation 
were ringing through the civilised world, and would 
not be silenced by lame excuses or insincere pro- 
mises on the part of the vilest Government in Europe, 
or by partial investigations of English Ambassadors 
or their agents. 

Some business arrangements having been com- 
pleted, the Rey. Dr. Ranercu moved, and it was car- 
ried unanimously :— 

“That the Assembly, deploring the continued pre- 
yalence of intemperance in Great Britain as an 
enormous evil in itself, and as a grave hindrance to 
all efforts for the moral elevation and Christian en- 
lightenment of the people, and acknowledging the 
obligation to use all legitimate means for its suppres- 
sion, instructs the committee to appoint a special 
committee to consider in what way the Union, and 
the Churches which it represents, can most effi- 
ciently aid in promoting a true temperance reforma- 
tion, and to report.” 

It was also resolved unanimously :— 

1. “ That the Assembly records its profound dis- 
satisfaction with the Education Act of 1876—(1) as 
extending the injustice of the Act of 1870 by en- 
abling compulsion to be applied in districts where 
there is no school conducted in the public interests 
and under the management of responsible public 
bodies, and thus forcing into the schools of the 
Established Church the children of Nonconformists ; 
(2) as fostering and encouraging the development of 
the denominational school system by such an in- 
crease of grants from the public funds as will secure 
their maintenance without any voluntary subscrip- 
tions; (3) as tending to discourage the work, and 
hinder the formation, of School Boards, especially 
jn rural districts, by making their existence preca- 
vious, and by ostentatiously transferring their most 
important powers to an authority which cannot, in 

educational matters, possess the confidence of Non- 
conformists,.” 
2. ** Thatthe Assembly calls upon the Nonconform- 
ists throughout the country to use their political 
influence—(1) to obtain such amendments of the 
Education Acts as shall provide that all public ele- 
mentary schools shall be placed under the manage- 
-ment of persons responsible to the public; (2) to 
secure at the ensuing School Board elections the 
return of persons pledged to carry out the School 
Board system in its integrity, in the conviction that 
School Boards deserve the confidence of all who are 
in fayour of a national as opposed to a denomina- 
_ tional policy in elementary education.” 


1 


lution moved by Mr. Hannay. Their great idea was 
consolidation, with a view to practical diffusion of 
power and means. In Yorkshire there was a very 
good illustration, on a comparatively local scale, of 
what the resolution proposed the Congregational 
Churches should do on a national scale. Some time 
ago they had three local unions in Yorkshire, the 
West Riding being the richest, and the North Riding 
the poorest of the three, but they were united, and 
now, with a central body managing the funds by an 
executive committee, they were able to do more in 
the whole country, working through district associa- 
tions, and without in any way interfering with other 
local management, than ever they could do before. 
This was what was proposed to be done with all the 
county unions in England. If the present scheme 
were carried they would appoint a representative 
central board, which would receive funds to aid the 
local churches, and administer them through the 
committees of county associations, without infring- 
ing on their local independence. They had no idea 
of promoting a centralisation scheme which would 
lessen the sense of local responsibility, nor did they 
profess, as had been expected by some of their 
brethren, to go for a scheme by which they would 
secure for every minister in every county in Eng- 
land a salary not less than £150 a year. No one 
would rejoice more than himself if a minimum of 
£150 were to be a result of that movement, and after 
all that would only be equal to the wages of an in- 
telligent artisan; but the schme proposed had a far 
wider range—it aimed at bringing the wealth and 
influence of their Congregational Churches in large 


cities and towns to bear on the poverty and isolation 
of the churches in the rural districts, so as to main- 
tain in full efficiency an able ministry, and carry 
forward on an improved and large scale the work of 
evangelisation. In a word, they aimed at raising 
the scale of their home mission work through the 
agencies now existing, until it should become in the 
field of Christian England at home what the London 
Missionary Society was doing in heathen lands. 

After a long discussion, the resolution was carried 
almost unanimously. 

In the evening there was a conversazione in St. 
George’s-hall, the attendance being very large, and 
including friends belonging to all the other religious 
denominations in Bradford. 

On Friday evening there was a meeting for young 
men in Horton-lane Chapel for the advocacy of the 
principles of the Union, Mr. Hmnry Waicur, J.P., 
of London, presiding. 

Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., is to be chairman of the 
Union for next year, and will deliver his inaugural 
address in London in the month of May. 


Epps’s Cocoa.—Some time since, in a series of articles 
in these columns upon food, we spoke in terms of unqua- 
lified praise of Messrs. Epps and Ov.’s (Hommopathic 
Chemists) ‘* Prepared Cocoa.” The opinion we then ex- 
pressed as to its purity and nutritious qualities has been 
fully endorsed by the public, as shown jn its increased 
and steadily increasing consumption. We believe that 
Messrs. Epps’s manufactories are now the largest of the 
kind in the three kingdoms, and the total quantity of 
“ Prepared Cocoa”’ consumed at the present time reaches 

, four millions of pounds annually.— Civil Service Gazette, 
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Che Liberal Pulpit. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER’S VOOGA- 
TION. 


The Rev. J. Page Hopps has just published, in 
a very neat little pamphlet, the two sermons he 
preached at Leicester on entering upon his mi- 
nistry there. They are full of his characteristic 
thought and earnestness; and they can best be 
reviewed by reprinting some of the most striking 
passages in the “ Liberal Pulpit,” of whose spirit 
and influence they are such excellent illustra- 
tions. The first sermon, entitled “The Christian 
Teacher in Relation to the Church,” from the 
words in Acts v. 20, “Go, stand and speak in 
the temple to the people all the words of this 
life,” opens with a reference to the time when 
the preacher was a student in the General Baptist 
Academy at Leicester :— 

Twenty years ago I learnt to pass by this very 
building—on the other side. To-day I stand within 
—and stand here; and with no other feeling than 
that of joy and thankfulness because of that which 
has happened during these twenty years of hard 
thinking and harder work. Twenty years ago I 
asked God to lead me; and I believe he has led me, 
—hbut not as I expected. He has led me from the 
old outlooks upon His dealings with mankind, led 
me to larger trusts and brighter hopes, led me to 
the beautiful sweet faith of this new time—led me 
here. And so, without presumption, but with all 
simplicity of heart, I take these words as His mes- 
sage to me this day. If I could not do that, if I did 
not believe that a heavenly sanction were here, the 
whole scene would be changed to my eyes: the 
worth, the beauty, the hopefulness, the inspiration 
would all vanish, and leave but little in their place. 

In saying this Ido not judge others. God has, 
doubtless, work for them to do; but each one must 
find out his own work, and do it; and do it, as I 
want to do mine, with the consciousness that it is 
God’s work, and that, in so far as the spirit of truth 
is listened tu, it is the God of Truth who says, ‘“‘ Go, 
stand and speak in the temple to the people.” 


Mr. Hopps then continues :— 


He is to go into the temple and speak to the 
people ‘‘all the words of this life;” by which I 
understand simply this—that he has to deliver a 
living message, and a living message concerning life. 

This supposes a very serious preliminary duty ;— 
never to deal with unrealities and mere speculations. 
He is to speak of “life.” It is not necessary that 
he should go into the deepest waters : what is neces- 
sary is that he should feel the rock beneath his feet. 
Above all things, he must speak from life’s expe- 
rience; and his most advanced thoughts must be 
related to some need of the living spirit. 

This, of itself, will, as a rule, help to keep the Chris- 
tian teacher from seriously wounding really religious 
people who hear what is called ‘‘ heresy” for the 
first time: for I believe it is not so much the preach- 
ing of “heresy ” that wounds people as the preach- 
ing heresy in a hard, unsympathetic, or unpractical 
way. He must keep a firm hold upon real life, then, 
and be sure that he is teaching not words but expe- 
riences, not notions but thoughts, not dogmas but 
things. But itis all in these words,—‘ Go, stand 
and speak in the temple to the people all the words 
of this life.” 

These words, then, describe for the Christian 
teacher a large circle, in marking out his field of 
work. He is to be moved by the inspiring thought 
that he is a witness for the living God amongst 
living men, and that he not only may but must 
deal with everything that relates to “‘ life.” 


Mr. Hopps next discourses upon the duties 
of the Christian teacher, under the following 
heads :— 

(1.) He is to be above all things a human being, 
awake to all the facts and interests of real life. 

(2.) He must also feel that he is to be a seeker 
after the truth of things, a lover of the truth, a 
brave and cheerful follower of the truth. 

(3.) Closely connected with this is the task that 
always, in some form, lies before the Christian 
teacher; to deal with the special difficulties of his 
time in relation to religious hopes and beliefs; and 
this task, at this very moment, has become an un- 
speakably grave and urgent one. 

(4.) Is the duty of laying before the people a hu- 
mane faith in harmony with the present age, and 
with living standards of what is right, just, true, 
beautiful, and good ? 

(5.) The final duty involved in the charge to 
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‘ speak all the words of this life,” is the steadfast re- 
membering of the homely but most important needs 
of daily life. It is important that people should 
haye rational instead of foolish or superstitious 
ideas; it is equally desirable that, in religious mat- 
ters, the world should exchange fear for hope and 
dread for trust—should, in a word, give up the reli- 
gion of the priesthood and try the religion of hu- 
manity: but the thing of urgent moment is that the 
Church should help men and women to do justice, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with their God ; 
to alleviate pain with sympathy or to bear it with 
courage; to be brave and self-reliant; to count no- 
thing common and unclean that is necessary and 
honest; to hate meanness, and impurity, and selfish- 
ness, and spite; and to rise to the splendid truth, 
that the religion of simple goodness is the religion 
that brings us most near to the kingdom of heaven. 
I recognise the great importance of refuting the 
errors of superstition, and making the simple truths 
of our own pure faith more widely known; but God 
keep me from sectarian wrangling and the battle of 
mere words! 

And, finally, the charge of the apostle is, in part, 
a call to a battle-field; and it is thither the Chris- 
tian teacher is to go. But all the noblest of man- 
kind have been there before him: only let him re- 
member that he must bear ‘the heat and burden” 
before he can share the glory of the day; and that 
it is a battlefield where the best men Sometimes find 
the tide of battle go dead against them, and where 
one may be misunderstood, and worsted in his best 
endeayour, and be forced to stand at times alone. 


In his second sermon, “ The Christian Teacher 
in Relation to Citizenship and Public Life,” Mr, 
Hopps takes the manly ground that “a Chris- 
tian man ought to be the best citizen j and a 
Christian minister, in becoming a minister, so far 
from parting with his manhood or the rights and 
duties of citizenship, seems to me required, by 
his very office, to stand side by side with those 
who are striving to get the City and the State 
permeated with Christian principles and built up 
on righteousness, justice, and truth.” 

Religion has to do with everything that has to do 
with man; and it has, therefore, to do with hig oc- 
cupations, his polities, his public and private eco- 
nomies, his education, and even hig amusements. 
Consider how all these influence men, and then con- 
sider whether a Christian teacher can afford to take 
no notice of them. If he hag alight at all, itis a 
light which would explain and glorify all the life of 
man. 

The duty of the Christian teacher, then, is to dis- 
cover, illustrate, and commend the great principles 
that should guide men in all the practical affairs of 
life,—to set them forth, to make them familiar, as 
the guides and counsellors of men,—and then, in 
the ordinary ways of life, to take his place as a citi- 
zen with the rest. Great local and national ques- 

t ions ought not to be given up to partisans and self- 
seekers; the Christian Church ought not to be 
allowed to drift behind the best thought of the age ; 
and the Christian teacher ought not to have the life 
taken out of him by being banished from the realm 
of practical affairs. We ought to end the reproach 
that the Church is stagnant while all around is 
moving onward, and that the teacher in the Church 
is the only public teacher who is sworn to certain 
conclusions, and whose mouth is shut as to the great 
questions of the hour. Instead of that, we ought 
to look to our prophets now ag they looked to them 
in Israel, for light and help, and for a true man’s 
word in the hour of the people’s need, 

(1.) The Christian teacher, then, of all men, 
should be practical. The object of his study, be- 
cause the object of hig work, is man. Hence, every- 
thing that concerns man concerns him. What ig 
this but to say that his field of inquiry is as wide ag 
his field of labour ; and that both are as wide as the 
world? It is the Christian teacher’s duty, therefore, 
to know something of business—of the nature, the 
duties, the temptations, the drudgery, and the perils 
of business. If he hag lived, or if he chooses to 
live, only amongst books, and to know men only in 
a mirror, the result will be seen in all his work; but 
that result will not be seen there for good, So, 
again, it will be necessary for him to know some- 
thing of politics. His sympathies, by virtue of his 
calling, will be with every good cause: and how can 
they be shut out from that cause which lies 80 hear 
to the hearts of the people, and which absorbs go 
large and so natural a proportion of their interest? 
The Christian teacher, in fact, in the very highest 
Sense of the word, should be a politician. But poli- 
ties, with him, will be, not a party game, but a noble 
study and a glorious enterprise, As a man anda 
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citizen he will desire good government; ag a Chris- 
tian man he will work for it ; and, as a public teacher, 
he will commend and support it. The science of 
good government is one that the very best and holiest 
of men might study with profit, and the art of good 
government is one that an angel from heaven, much 
more @ man upon earth, might with honour teach to 
mankind. Besides, the Christian teacher is, it seems 
to me, by virtue of his calling, required to sympa- 
thise with the people in all their efforts to be practi- 
cally free from all injustice and wrong. And from 
what have the people suffered so much ag from bad 
government and bad laws? He it is who, above all 
others, should believe in the great law of progress, 
and should sympathise with every effort to remove 
hindrances out of the way of the development of 
that law. For him to be interested in polities, then, 
is only that which is the natural consequence of hig 
Vocation, as one who, by breadth of thought, free- 
dom of action, and liberality of view, has it often 
in his power to show men the way to righteousness. 

(2.) But in the next place there ig that vast field 
occupied by the institutions and the movements 
which are the distinguishing marks of our modern 
civilisation, and which are the redeeming features of 
the life of our English towns. With regard to these 
I would say, in general, that the Christian teacher 
should seek, as far as possible, to act with other 
men, and should persuade men to act together, and 
not in cliques, churches, parties, and sects. The 
duty of a Christian is, to take hig place as a citizen 
and a man, with his fellow-citizens and brother men, 
and to unite with them for the general good. 

(3.) The Christian teacher, still further, should 
take an interest in such practical measures as may 
add to the physical well-being by increasing the 
social and domestic comforts of the people. 

(4.) The Christian teacher, again, should, when- 
ever possible, apply the great principles he teaches 
to questions affecting the daily work of the people. 

(5.) And now, finally, I add to all this, that the 
Christian teacher will, of course, do his best to 
make known to hig fellow-men, of every class, the 
thoughts of God, of man, of duty, and of the future 
life which he has found to be good for himself and 
others ; and I state that, as his public duty and ag 
something demanded of him by good citizenship, 
for I maintain that it is every man’s duty to the 
community to make known his deepest and brightest 
thoughts, and this is especially the duty of those 
who hold novel opinions. In days gone by men 
talked about tolerating these, and now they talk of 
Freedom or even of equality. I go further, and lay 
down the doctrine that the community needs the 
heretic, simply because the heretic, as a rule, is the 
advanced discoverer, or at all events, the intrepid 
seeker. It is, therefore, the solemn duty of those 
who hold opinions that are ag yet but little known, 
to state and commend them, not ag antagonists or 
sectarians, but as those who seek the common good. 


We must give in full an admirable concluding 
paragraph :— 

As a Christian teacher, then, bound only to teach 
that which, by experience, is proved to be good, I 
cannot help feeling that every man would be a hap- 
pier, if not a better, man, if he received to his intel- 
lect, and welcomed to hig heart, the precious truths 
which take away all darkness from the face of God, 
all despair from the heart of man, and all terror 
from the unseen world. And, therefore, with all 
my earnest desire to work, as I have said, with every 
good man, I must teach to all what I believe would 
be good for all. But the glory of our faith ig, that, 
according to it, no man will be lost for hig wrong 
opinions, and that God will condemn no man for 
his belief, if he hag arrived at it after an honest 
search. ‘To believe otherwise, is to represent God 
as condemning men for using their reasons, or 
punishing them for that oyer which they had no 
control. 

My brothers !—I do not come here to make war 
upon men or upon Churches; but I do come here to 
take a side, Ido come here, resolved to do what in 
me lies to teach men to love God and not to dread 
Him, to delight in Him and not to fear Him, to gee 
His face of merey and not His face of terror. I 
think the night is passing away ; I believe the day is 
at hand; but whether distant or near, the day is 
coming when men will cease to believe that the door 
of heaven is as narrow as the door of the Church, 
or that the merey of God is as limited ag the creed 
of man. 

In that day, men will wonder what it was that 
availed so long to bind us to this hard and cruel 
theory,—that a man must believe a series of anti- 
quated dogmas or be damned! T believe that men’s 
minds are everywhere opening to the enormity of 
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that superstition, that men everywhere are suspe 
ing it, and that, presently, men will not only’ 
pect it, but will rise in rebellion against it, a 
Sweep it utterly and finally away. It has too Ic 
darkened the face of God, and oppressed the soul 
man : and now God himself, working through mai 
Conscience, reason, and humanity, is bringing 
into judgment. Yes! it is God who speaks in the 
hopeful trustful tones of this better time. It 
‘the day of the Lord” that is at hand,—nay! # 
day of the Lord is here; and the thick darkness yw: 
never hide Him from ug any more. 


We have given but a rough outline of ty 
fine sermons which seem to us to speak exact] 
the word which needs to be spoken respectin 
the work of the minister in relation to the pre 
sent age. A ministry dedicated to such principle 
and rich in the experience of a laborious and de 
voted life deserves all possible success, and wil 
certainly gain, what is better than success, the 
respect and admiration of those who benefit by 
its high aims and noble works, : 


a 
Obituary, | 
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Mr. Justicy Ancurparp died at his residence, 
Porchester-gate, early on Wednesday morning, after 
a short illness. Sir Thomas Dickson Archibald was 
born in 1817, and was educated in Nova Scotia. He 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1852, 
having for some years previously practised as a 
Special pleader. He first joined the Northern, but 
shortly after changed to the Home Cireuit, of which 
he remained a member until the date of his appoint- 
ment to a judgeship in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in November, 1872. In February, 1875, on a vacancy 
occurring in the Court of Common Pleas, he was, at 
his own request, transferred from the Queen’s Bench 
to that court. Sir Thomas Archibald held the a = 
pointment of Counsel to the Treasury from 1868 a 
1872, and in that post, as well as in the office of 
udge, he succeeded Sir James Hannen. , 

TE tare Miss Marmyne House, or CunstER. 
—The remains of this lamented lady, whose death 
we last week recorded, and whose benefactions, to- 
gether with those of her late mother and sisters, we 
have often recorded in these columns, were interred | 
in the cemetery on the banks of the Dee on the 13th 
inst., after a service by her old acquaintance, the Rey. 
Charles Wicksteed. Sustaining to the last the same _ 
kindliness of heart and the same desire to mitigate | 
human sorrow, and to serve the causeof religionand | 
of humanity which distinguished those who had gone © 
to their home before her, she yet had great determi- 
nation of will and purpose, very bravely abiding by 
every conviction of her heart and conscience, and 
faithful to her own soul’s reading of the everlasting 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. We understand that in 
death she has not forgotten the institutions she 
helped to sustain while in life, 


Cotnz.—A Sunday service wag begun here last 
Sunday by the Hast Lancashire Unitarian Mission, — 
the Rey. W. C. Squier officiating, his sermon being) 
on ‘ Unitarianism the Religion of the Old Testa. 
ment.” The service was held in the Cloth Hall, and 
there was a good congregation of about a hundred. 

Tux Manchester papers announce that Mrs. Crace 1 
Calvert has presented to Owens College the sum of 
£700 for the foundation of a scholarship in che- | 
mistry, in memory of her late husband, Dr. Crace 
Calvert, F.R.8. The Scholarship will be of the. 
annual value of £25, and will be competed for by 
members of the evening classes, | 

Tue Arcusisnor or Canrersury on ReEuiciougs | 
TEAcHING.—On Thursday the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury held his visitation for the deaneries of Shore- 
ham and North and South Malling, at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Tunbridge Wells. His Grace impressed | 
upon his hearers the value of religious education, 
and called upon them to embrace the opportunities 
they had afforded them of giving Scriptural know- 
ledge to the children attending Board Schools. He 
said that from questions which he himself had put 
in the House of Lords he had ascertained from the 
heads of the Education Department that there was 
nothing to prevent the following distinctive religious 
teaching being given in Board Schools, namely—the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the 
Apostles’ Creed. When they remembered all that 
was implied in this, let them not despair as to the 
religious education which might be given in Board 
Schools, 

Wire your Frrt.—The best Cocoa-nut Mats and Matting | 
are made by Treloar and Sons, 69, Ludgate-hill, ee | 
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MR. GELDART’S TWO SERMONS. 


4ocke and Tillotson, like the early Christians, 
re accused of Atheism in their day, and it was 
dly to be expected that so bold and outspoken 
hinker as Mr. Geldart should escape the same 
ge. How utterly base and groundless it is 
y be seen by any one who peruses the two 
mons he has published since he entered upon 
ministry at Croydon. They both express a 
eo Theism, and a reverent and lofty Christian 
fh in the best sense of the term; and although 
may not accept all the opinions of the preacher, 
7 of our readers, we: hope, would dispute that 
is laying down some of the essential prin- 
les of the theology for which the cultured 
ught of the age is yearning. The first sermon 
simply headed ‘‘ Croydon Free Christian Church,” 
d its main subject is the contrast between the old 
sology and the new. Sufficient allowance, per- 
ps, is hardly made for the change whichis rapidly 
ssing over the face of the old theology, nor do we 
ieve that it is yet quite dead, but we do hold 
th the preacher that even among the masses who 
yet turn a deaf ear to our message there are 
nptoms of a new vitality; that the old dogmas 
: losing their power; that while superstition may 
ry in the past, and doubt ride rampant in the 
ssent, the future is the heritage of a manly and 
ional faith. 
The “ Brazen Serpent,” the title of Mr. Geldart’s 
ond sermon, preached on March 7, while of 
arse regarding the old Hebrew story as purely 
rendary, shows in a scholarly way its meaning in 
2 light of comparative theology as a relic of that 
cient serpent worship which once prevailed over 
lf the world and still survives in many corners of 
eglobe. It is a very striking and powerful ser- 
on, and the closing paragraphs are worth quoting 
full, as again indicating the pure Christian Theism 
the preacher, and the admirable work he is doing 
the service of Free Religion :— 
“ These words have been too long monopolised by 
niserable fanaticism, self-styled the Gospel of the 
ace of God. They have been too long let slip by 
, as if we had nothing to do with them. They 
ve been so long confused and entangled in a net- 
zk of revolting dogmas that their beauty has been 
lined and disfigured, and their sweetness em- 
tered and impaired. In attempting to rescue 
em from their dark associatons and to clear them 
ym the mists in which they are enswathed, let us 
k and answer two questions concerning their im- 
rtand intent. What is it to believe in Jesus? 
id what is it from which this faith can save us? 
ith in Christ,then, as I understand it, is not 
belief about him, but a union by sympathy with 
m. Itis rising tothe same spiritual level as that 
lich he constantly occupied, a worship of that 
me God with whom he continually communed, a 
lowship in his adoration of that changeless and 
ernal Fatherhood, and an apprehension of the 
eaning of life, and the worth of human nature as 
ese were viewed by him. To believe in Christ is 
r me to accept him as the highest type of religious 
cellence. ‘To cherish in my heart his reverence, 
s tenderness, his truthfulness, his trust. To look 
his example as a standing rebuke of all my short- 
mings, and as a never-failing fountain of en- 
uragement in the midst of despondency and doubt. 
9 believe in him, as I understand it, is to cast in 
y lot with him, to throw myself into his hopes 
nd aspirations, to emulate his patience and long- 
iffering ; to sigh, to pray, to wrestle for his purity, 
) cultivate his forgiveness, and to yield myself up 
) the enlargements of his world-embracing love. 
o believe in Jesus, as I take it, in any worthy sense, 
to nourish in the breast a heavenly consciousness 
tf sonship with a holy God; to feel always the 
ivine indwelling of a spirit of righteousness and 
uth ; to keep this temple sacred, as far as in me 
es, from every thought of malice, and every defil- 
ig stain. But above all, and before all, and as a 
rst step to be taken at the outset and to be daily 
nd hourly repeated, faith in Jesus implies an un- 
tering confidence in the goodness and love of God, 
sone to whom every child of man,I say not in 
vite of, but rather in virtue of his frailty, his weak- 
ess, and his need, has free unstinted, and im- 
ediate access at every moment and in every place. 
ou will tell me, perhaps, that such a creed as this 
nothing but the purest Theism, and I would be 
1e last to deny it. But can Theism dispense with 
hrist? Was not Christ himself the embodiment 
f Theism in heart, and mind and act, in faith and 
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prayer, the purest of pure worshippers of the one and 
only God? and the weakness of Theism apart from 
Christ, as if seems to me, is this, that glorious as it 
is in the abstract, it is lacking in concrete reality ; 
and just this concrete reality it finds in the person 
of Christ, as at once its worthiest representative and 
most triumphant advocate. And now we pass on to 
consider the nature of that salvation, which the faith 
of Jesus lays hold of and imparts to mankind at 
large. No doubt, as commonly accepted, it is 
salvation from impending doom, from a sentence of 
final banishment from all that is lovely and pure, 
consignment to an eternal prison of infinite despair, 
to the unblest society of raving fiends and the 
joyless companionship of ruined souls. Take 
from the popular preacher his Devil and his 
Hell, and you rob him, as it seems to him, of the 
whole point and purpose of his Gospel. What, 
says he, have I no destruction to threaten? Then 
Ihave no salvation to declare. The bottomless pit 
with its unending horrors is the very basis upon 
which I build my all; the very pillar and ground of 
my faith. It may be so, but it is idle in that case 
to tell us, as we continually are told, that we have 
no gospel for mankind. For if it is good news to 
such as can receive it that God has provided a way 
of escape from endless perdition for a few, it is better 
news a thousand times that the universe of the God 
of Jesus has no place for a Devil anda Hell. So 
that if our opponents shall make it their proudest 
boast that they proclaim as.glorious glad tidings sal- 
vation from eternal death, we will match them even 
at that, for we preach salvation from the fear of it. 
But that is but clearing the ground for the true sal- 
vation offered to the world in Jesus, which is not 
salvation from the fear of doom, but salvation from 
the power of sin. It is a present and actual evil 
from which our belief delivers, not a future and 
imaginary fate. It is not God our Father which we 
dread, it is not his judgments dealt out to all alike 
in mercy, in wisdom, in justice, and in truth, that 
we should hope to shun, it is ourselves.and our 
estrangement, our poor ignoble lives, our selfishness 
and indolence, our want of faith and love, it is these 
things that distress and trouble us, it is from these 
we seek escape. We look around us in the world, 
and there we see drunkenness, debauchery, and pro- 
fligate excess, making midnight hideous and day 
light dark; we look within us and we find, in germ 
at least, the principles of those very vices which we 
deplore without. We look to Christ and there we 
see the magnificence and splendour of pure human 
virtue; he points to a sure abiding refuge in the 
keeping of Almighty God, to whom, approaching 
with glad childlike trust, in penitence and prayer, 
we may find compassion greater than our faults, 
and strength sufficient for our utmost need. Say, 
is not this a salvation well worthy of the name?” 


Norrine-Hitt.—The congregation of the Uni- 
tarian Church in The Mall held their annual 
meeting on Wednesday evening, the 15th inst. 
There was a large and influential attendance. Sir 
J. Clarke Lawrence, Bart., M.P., was in the chair, 
supported by Messrs. Hoar and Biss, the honorary 
treasurer and secretary. The report of the com- 
mittee for the past year was read, and conveys evi- 
dence of a well-rooted vitality. The building of a 
permanent church is in contemplation. The Sun- 
day-school attached to this church is in an especially 
satisfactory condition. The teachers in it are real 
workers, which accounts for the very small per- 
centage of absentees from the names enrolled on the 
books. A penny bank is also in operation, and the 
result of its working is a strong evidence of thrift 
existing among the poorer members of this society. 
There is also a society of the ladies of the congrega- 
tion for the assistance of the poorer female members, 
providing necessaries for the mothers and also for 
the infants. The minister, the Rev. Charles Howe, 
is held in affectionate esteem by his congregation, 
and joins heartily with them in every good work. 
Sundry resolutions were proposed by the gentlemen 
present. The intervals were filled by performances 
of the well-trained choir. Some of the solos were 
very pleasing, and reflected much eredit upon the 
performers as well as upon those from whom they 
had received their instruction. 


Liperan Services in Panris.—Unitarian and 
other members of Free Religious Churches visiting 
Paris this summer are reminded that Liberal Ser- 
vices are carried on in the Church of which the late 
Athanase Coquerel was minister, the Salle Saint 
André, cité d’ Antin, 29, between the Rues Lafayette, 
3, and Des Provence, 61. Service is conducted every 
Sunday at noon. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


THE WORSHIP OF TANGIBLE AND INTANGIBLE 
OBJECTS. 

On Thursday, the 16th inst., the fourth of the first 
course of Hibbert Lectures “On the Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religions 
of India,” was delivered, both morning and after- 
noon, in the Chapter-house of Westminster Abbey, 
by Mr. F. Max Miiller, M.A., Professor of Compara- 
tive Philology in the University of Oxford. Its aim 
was to illustrate the Theogonic Process in India, 
and it discussed the worship of tangible, semi-tan- 
gible, and intangible objects. The goal to be reached 
was the fountain-head of religious ideas, without 
the help of the beaten track of the fetish theory on 
the left hand, or of the hypothesis of a primordial 
revelation on the right. Starting from what every- 
body grants—namely, the knowledge supplied by) 
the five senses—the road was to be found which led 
men slowly to what is not so supplied, to a belief in 
the Supernatural, the Infinite, the Divine. All re- 
ligions, as was shown, even Fetishism, agreed in this 
—that their evidence is not wholly drawn from sense. 
Virtually the theory of a primeval revelation is the 
same as that of the Ashanti priest, who knows that 
his fetishes are gods because they tell him so. Nor is 
the theory of man’s being possessed of a religious 
instinct any better whenjtranslated into the Ashanti’s 
language. Were he to say his religious instinct 
tells him his fetish is something more than a mere 
stone, his speech would at once bewray his Huropean 
teaching, and we should be reminded of the old story 
of certain drugs causing sleep because, forsooth, they 
possess a soporific quality. The religious instinet is 
not the key, but the lock. Having thus burnt the 
old bridges behind us, we have to find our way 
through the gateways of the five senses from the 
world around us into the world beyond. We call 
real or manifest what we can perceive with our 
senses, and we must not drag in here the metaphysi- 
cal question of the reality of our sense perceptions, 
since we are not dealing with Berkeleys or Humes, 
nor even with an Empedokles or Xenophanes, but 
with a quarternary or tertiary Troglodyte, to whom 
a bone is a real bone. Even in this early stage, 
however, we must distinguish between the so-called 
palaioteric senses of touch, scent, and taste, and the 
neoteric of sight and hearing. Touch seems to offer 
the most irrefragable proof of reality, as was illus- 
trated by the original meaning of the word manifest 
—that which is struck by the hand. Tried by this 
test, all the common objects of primitive men’s 
sensuous knowledge—such as stones, bones, shells, 
trees, mountains, rivers, and animals—would to them 
be real. But even this common stock breaks up 
into such objects as could be touched all round and 
such as could not. Mountains, rivers, the earth, 
even a giant tree, much more a primordial forest, 
would belong to the latter class, consisting of what 
may be called semi-tangible as distinct from wholly 
tangible objects. Taking the earth as an instance, 
the infinite expanse which lies beyond the beholder’s 
horizon is seen by the mind’s eye only, All these 
semi-tangible perceptions can still be verified, if need 
be, by some of our senses; some part of every one 
of them can be touched by our hands. But there is 
a third class of perceptions where this is impossible, 
where we see or hear objects, but cannot strike them 
with our hands. By these non-tangible things, seen 
but not touched, such as clouds, sky, stars, moon, 
sun, the primitive savage does not seem to haye 
been much disturbed. When worshipped, the tan- 
gible objects, such as stones, shells, bones, and the 
like, are fetishes: the semi-tangible, such as trees, 
mountains, rivers, the sea and earth, become semi- 
deities ; while the intangible sky, stars, sun, dawn, 
moon, &c., are deities. After considering the 
statements of ancient classical writers, such as 
Epicharmos, Herodotos, Cxsar, and Curtius, as to 
what they considered the character of the gods to be, 
Professor Max Miiller turned to the old hymns of 
the Veda themselves in order to see what the re- 
ligion of the Indians really was. To whom were 
the hymns addressed which have been handed down 
to usas the most ancient relics of human poetry in 
all the Aryan world? They are addressed, not to 
stocks or stones, but to rivers, to mountains, to 
clouds, to the earth, to the sky, to the dawn, to the 
sun—i.e., not to tangible objects or fetishes, but to 
the very objects we have recognised as semi-tangible 
or intangible. What was the religious thought and 
feeling of the Aryan family before, its dispersion is 
shown by the testimony of the undivided Aryan 
language, as was illustrated in various interesting 
examples. During the early stage now under review 
Professor Max Miiller believes that our Aryan an- 
cestors, so far from animating, personifying, or 
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nizing the objects classed as semi-tangible or 
reer res far more struck by the difference 
between these things and themselves. The extant 
Vedic hymns are all addressed to certain devatas, 
and that word exactly answers to our word deity, 
but in the hymns themselves it never occurs in that 
sense. In these hymns deva, bright, is one of the 
epithets applied to a very large class of beings, but 
if we translated that word always by god we should 
yery often commit an anachronism of 1,000 years. 
At this infantile epoch gods in our sense of the term 
did not as yet exist. They, or, what is the same, 
their names, were slowly struggling into existence. 
And this is the true worth of the Vedic hymns. 
While Hesiod gives us, as it were, the past history 
of a theogony, in the Veda we see the theogony it- 
self, the birth and growth of the gods, the birth and 
growth of the very word for god, and we also see in 
riper hymns the after phases of these divine con- 
ceptions. Out of the three classes of objects, the 
tangible are hardly represented at all among the so- 
called deities of the Veda. Stones, bones, shells, 
and the other fetishes are simply absent. When 
artificial objects are mentioned they are always such 
as might be praised even by Wordsworth or Tenny- 
son—chariots, bows, quivers, axes, drums,’ sacri- 
ficial vessels, and the like. They never assume any 
individual character, but are simply mentioned as 
useful, as precious, it may be as sacred. - But 
almost every one of the semi-tangible objects 
meets us among the so-called deities of the 
Veda. Thus we read, ‘‘The winds pour down 
honey upon the righteous, the rivers pour down 
honey. May our plants be sweet. May the night 
be honey and the dawn; may the welkin above the 
earth be full of honey; may Heaven, our father, be 
honey. May our tree be full of honey; may the 
sun be full of honey; may our cows be sweet.” 
Again, elsewhere, we read, ‘‘ We call to our help the 
thrice seven running rivers, the great water, the 
trees, the mountains, and fire.” In another pas- 
sage,—‘‘ May the mountains, the waters, the gene- 
rous plants, and heaven, may the earth with the 
trees, and the two worlds protect our wealth!” 
Another text says,—“ May the far-seeing Sun rise 
propitious to us; may the four quarters be pro- 
pitious ; may the firm mountains be propitious, the 
rivers, and the water!” Elsewhere we read,— 
‘“‘May the strong mountains hear us!” Again,— 
“ May the highly-praised mountains and the shining 
rivers shield us!” In another hymn,—‘ May the 
rising dawns protect me! May the swelling rivers 
protect me! May the firm mountains protect me! 
May the Fathers protect me when we call upon the 
gods!” . Another prayer says,—‘‘ We choose the 
protection of heaven and earth, we pray to the rivers, 
the mothers; to the mountains, to the sun, and the 
dawn, to keep us from guilt.” The lecturer had 
chosen these invocations out of thousands, because 
they were addressed to perfectly intelligible beings, 
to semi-tangible objects of worship, to semi-deities, 
But were these to be called gods? Insome passages 
decidedly not, for we ourselves, though not poly- 
theists, could honestly join in saying that the moun- 
tains and the rivers, the earth, the sky, the dawn, 
and the sun may be sweet or pleasant to us. A 
momentous step, however, is taken when the moun- 
tains and the rivers, and all the rest are invited to 
protect us. Still, even that might be intelligible, 
and a Swiss patriot might well invoke the mountains 
and rivers to protect him and his home from foreign 
foes. But one step follows after another. The 
mountains are asked to listen. This, too, is natural ; 
for why address them if they are not to listen? The 
sun is called far-seeing. Why not? Do wenot see 
his first rays piercing the darkness and glancing 
every morning at our roof? Do not these rays 
enable us to see? Then why not call the sun 
far-lighting, far-glancing, far-seeing. The riverg 
are mothers, feeding the meadows and the cattle 
on them. Our own life depends on their waters 
not failing us at the due season. And if the 
sky is called at last a father, does not the sky 
‘watch over us and protect the whole world?’ Is 
there anything else so old, so high, at times so kind, 
at times so terrible, as the sky? If all these beings, 
ag we call them,—devas, bright ones, As our fore- 
fathers named them, were implored to grant honey 
—that is, food, joy, and happiness—we are not 
startled, for these are blessings proceeding from all 
of them. The first prayer that sounds really 
strange to us is when they are implored to keep us 
from guilt. This is a later thought, for not all that 
comes from the Veda belongs to one and the same 
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anticipations of individual genius. But now to go 
farther, and to imagine ourselves face to face with 
the Vedic bards who called the rivers mothers and 
the sky father, and implored them to listen and 
to free them from guilt, could we ask them 
whether these were their gods, Professor Max 
Miiller believes, they would not even understand 
what was meant. It is as if we asked chil- 
dren whether they thought men, horses, flies 
and fishes to be animals, or oaks and violets vege- 
tables. The bards, like the children, would cer- 
tainly answer No, because thoy had not yet arrived 
at the higher generalisation of gods, which was in 
their time but silently growing, while men were 
assuming a more and more definite attitude towards 
these semi-tangible and intangible objects. The search 
after the Intangible, after the Unknown, which was 
hidden in all these intangible things, had begun as 
soon as one or two or more of our perceptive feelers 
were disappointed in their search after a correspond- 
ing object. The intermediate steps were then pointed 
out which led men from semi-tangible to intangible, 
from natural to supernatural objects, beginning with 
the contemplation of fire, seen first in the lightning. 
It is the quick, agile Vedic deity Agni (in Latin 
ignis, in Lithuanian ugnis), So many things could 
be told of him, how he was the son of the two pieces 
of wood whose friction generated the spark, how, 
when grown, he swallowed his father and mother, 
how he vanished in water, dwelt on the hearth as a 
friend, devoured the forest as a foe, &., that we 
need not wonder at the oldest of all myths telling us 
how the Unknown, the Lord, was in that most spi- 
ritual of material things, the Fire. Next came the 
contemplation of the Sun, accessible to sight only, 
among the senses, and it was explained how, in 
men’s feeling after the Unknown, sun-worship was 
a transition-point. So, too, with the Dawn, Day, 
and Night, Sky, and Earth, the honours paid to 
which are so prominent in the Veda, Rudra, or the 
Howler, as the Thunderer is there called, appealed 
to the sense of hearing. The Wind was named 
Vayu, the Blower or the blast, Indra was the Rainer, 
and the Storm-spirits were the Maruts, or Pounders, 
to whom so many hymns are addressed. Professor 
Max Miiller concluded, amid much applause, as 
follows :—- ‘ 


‘“We have thus seen, rising, as it were, before 
our eyes, the whole Pantheon of the poets of the 
Veda, the oldest pantheon of the Aryan world. We 
have watched the germs only, but we can easily 
imagine how rich their growth would be if once ex- 
posed to the rays of poetry, or to the heat of philo- 
sophie speculation. We haye learnt to distinguish 
three classes of deities or gods—I use the word be- 
cause there is no other—beings, powers, forces, 
spirits being all too abstract—1, Semi-deities, such 
as trees, mountains, and rivers, the earth, the sea : 
2, deities, such as the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
dawn, and fire; 3, gods, such as the gods of thunder, 
lightning, wind, and rain. No word seems more in- 
congruous for them than gods and deities. To 
use our own word for god in the plural is itself a 
logical solascism, as if we were to speak of two 
centres of a circle. But apart from this, even 
deities, or the Greek Oeoi, the latin dii, is an ana- 
chronism. The best would be to retain the San- 
skrit word and call them Deva-s. Deva, as we saw, 
meant originally bright, and it was an epithet ap- 
plicable to the fire, the sky, the dawn, the sun; also to 
the rivers and trees and mountains. It thus became a 
general term, and eyeninthe Veda there is no hymn so 
ancient that deva does not display in it already the 
general conception of bright, heavenly beings, opposed, 
on the other side, to the dark powers of the night 
and winter, Its etymological meaning becoming 
forgotten, deva became a mere name for bright 
powers, and the same word lives on in the Latin 
deus, and in our own deity. There is a continuity 
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Heaven-father ; whom the Greeks called Zeds mary, 
and the Romans Ju-piter, was and is the same U 


known for whom we also can find no better nar 
than ‘ Our Father who art in Heaven,’ ” 


THE FUTURE DESTINY OF THE 
IMPENITENT. 
BY THE REV. R. W. DALE. 

About thirty years ago, two Baptist ministers- 
Mr. Dobney, of Maidstone, and Mr. Edward Whit 
at that time of Hereford — startled the Nonco: 
formist Churches of England by declaring that 
careful study of Holy Scripture had led them to tk 
conclusion that immortality is not the common ir 
heritance of mankind, but is the prerogative of tho: 
who have received “ eternal life” through unio 
with the Lord Jesus Christ. This was the beginnin 
of the controversy among Nonconformists concernin 
the Future Destiny of the Impenitent. Mr. Dobne 
is now understood to hold the theory of Univers: 
Restoration; Mr. Edward White, who for the las 
five and twenty years has been pastor of a church i 
London which admits both Baptists and Pmdobay 
tists to its communion, has continued to defend th 
doctrine of ‘Life in Christ,” and has recently put 
lished an octavo volume of nearly six hundre 
pages in defence of his position. In the conduct ¢ 
the controversy he has displayed a wealth of learn 
ing, a logical vigour, a keenness of wit, and a resolut 
courage which have won for him general admiratio: 


and respect. 

The change in the public mind on the questiol 
to which I have just referred is due to many cause 
—some of them affecting the whole structure o 
theological thought and the method of theological in 
vestigation; these lie beyond the limits within 
which I must confine the present article, Very 
little is due, I think, to definite argument. Peopl 
have gradually drifted from their old position, ani 
have hardly known how far the current was carry 
ing them. Popular literature has done very mu oh 
to produce the change. George Macdonald, wh 
was once a Congregational minister, but had + 
retire from the ministry on the ground of ill health 
has done far more by his novels to destroy the 
traditional faith in the endlessness of Future Pun. 
ishment than my friend Mr. White by his logic and 
exegesis. : 

But the time has come for a clear settlement of 
the controversy, and theologians who discuss the 
subject are now secure of a hearing. There is a ge 
nerally diffused anxiety and restlessness even amon 
those who have not surrendered the traditional doe 
trine. Among Congregationalists, and perhaps 
though I am not sure—among Baptists, the ques 
tion is very generally regarded as an open one, ané 
it is discussed very freely both by ministers an 
laymen. There is no other theological inquiry which 
just now seems to awaken such keen interest. 1] 
believe that the Wesleyan Methodists and the Pres 
byterians still hold fast to their traditional position 
on this question; but I cannot discover that eve 
among them the doctrine is used with the vigour 
with which the fathers used it in order to alarm re 
ligious indifference. When a doctrine is not ear. 
nestly preached it will soon cease to be believed, 

In the present chaotie condition of thought on 
the whole subject, I find that men are occupyin 
at least six different positions,. (1) There are men 
whose minds are in a state of absolute suspense, 
They can reach no conclusion at all. They are| 
therefore silent. The number of men belonging to 
this class is very large, and I have the conviction 
that they are numerous even in those Churches 
which are supposed to adhere mast firmly to the 
old creed. (2) There are men who maintain tha 
after death the impenitent are certain to suffer ter. 
tible woe, and that God has said nothing abo 
the possibility of any escape from their misery; b 


of thought, as there is of sound, between the Deva-s 
of the Veda and the 


“ “divinity that shapes our ends, 


Rough-hew them how we will.’ _ 
Nature is such that it leads us on, whether we like 
it or not, from what we can touch to what we can- 
not touch, from what we can see to what we cannot 
see. The way was traced out which was to lead us 
from the known to the unknown, from this world to 
God. The way is leng—we haye behind us some 
part of it, but we shall never here on earth reach its 
end, At each station we advance a little further. 
As we mount higher the world grows smaller, heayen 
seems nearer. With each new horizon our views 


period. Though the Vedic hymns were collected 
about 1,000 z.c., they must have existed long before 
they were collected, so that there was ample time 
for the richest growth, as well as for the prophetic 


grows wider, our hearts grow larger. The meaning 
of our words grows deeper, and we learn, if we are 
not afraid to learn it, that the same Unknown whom 
the roets of the Veda invoked as ‘ Dyaush-pitar,’ 


that in past ages Divine revelation has been 
series of surprises, and that, perhaps, escape 
be possible. (3) There are those who preach wi 

great earnestness that in the next world, as in thi 

Christ will continue to seek and to save the reall 
They cannot say that all will yield to this grace, foi 
they have a firm faith in the freedom of the humar, 
will; but they believe that through all ages, whi 

there is a solitary soul that continues to suffer ani 
tosin, Christ will strive to redeem it. Mr. Baldwii 
Brown, who is chairman of the Congregational 
Union for the present year, has preached and | 
lished some eloquent sermons in support of thil 
position. (4) There the Universalists, who, be 
lieving in the Calvinistic theory of the relation 
between God and the human will, maintain ¢ 
the merey of God must make him desire 

salvation of all men, and that his power 
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enable Him to save all. (5) There are those who 
believe that while perfect blessedness will be the in- 
heritance of those who are in Christ and of those 
only, the condition of the rest of mankind will in 
all probability be quite as tolerable in the next world 
as.in this; some suffering will come in consequence 
of sin, but a gradual amelioration both of character 
and ‘of condition will be possible, although the su- 
preme glory will be forfeited for ever. (6) There 
are those who hold the position defended by Mr. 
White, which I have publicly preached for many 
years. We believe that: ‘eternal life” ig given 
to men in segeneration; that although the un- 
regenerate have a life which does not perish 
with the death of the body, this life not being 
rooted in God, will come to an end; that “ tribu- 
lation. and wrath, indignation and anguish ” 
are the destiny of those who refuse to obey 
the Divine light which comes to them ; and that 
hey are destined to “eternal destruction.” We 


end that the literal teaching of Scripture is de- 
isively in our favour, but on the general contents of 
Revelation; and we further contend that our doc- 
rine throws additional light on some of the central 
rticles of the evangelical creed. We regard our 
octrine not as a special theory on the future of the 
mpenitent, but as a substantial part of the general 
eaching of Holy Scripture concerning the relation 
f Christ to the human race and the salvation he 
1as come to confer on mankind.—New York Chris- 
tan Union. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1878. 

The Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., of 
will preach the ANNUAL SBRMONS on behalf of 
Society on SUNDAY, the 26th May, in the Mornin 
the NEW GRAVEL PIT OHAPEL, PARADISR-PL,; 
HACKNEY (Service to.begin at Eleven) ; and i 
Evening at the NEW STATION of the MISS 
GEORGE’S-ROW, LEVER-STREET, ST, LUKE'S 
vice to begin at Seven), « 

A Collection will be made after each Service, 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at UNI 
SITY-HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, on the following E 
ing, MONDAY, the 27th’ May, 1. Suita Osea, Esq 
the Chair. 


The Chair to be taken at Half-past Seven. 
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HY ACESEZ NEW GRAVEL PIT CHAP 
PARADISH-PLACE. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the Day 


] Sundgy-Schools will be preached on SUNDAY, Jun 
} in the Morning, by the Rey. O#arnes WICKSTEED ; in 


Evenfng, by the Rey. C, J. Perry, Minister-Elect of H 
strg%t Chapel, Liverpool. 


Morning Service at Eleven 3 Evening, at Seven o’cl 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL, FINSBUI 


MR. MONCURE D. CONWAY will deliver a 
COURSE on SUNDAY MORNING, the 26th inst. 
a Quarter- past Eleven, Subject: “Lunar Theology.” 

His DISCOURSE in the Evening (Seven o’clock), a 
ATHENAUM, CAMDEN-ROAD, will be “ The Volt 
Centenary,” 


“Truth before the Chureh ; truth before Unitariani 
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‘ruth we wish to keep ourselves free; but 
here is nothing to be gained by shutting 
ur eyes to the obvious meaning and sense 
f words, or by imagining that there is no 
ifference, when all the time the difference 
2 method and result are real and substan- 


ial. 


- NATIONAL DISHONOUR. 


Some years since an eminent counsel, in de- 
snding a financier from a charge of commercial 
ishonesty, offered the plea that “the very mag- 
itude of the transaction took it out of the or- 
inary category of offences.” One would almost 
nink that some such idea had possessed a large 
umber of our countrymen: we hear rejoicing that 
he noble lord, now rejcicing in the right to add 
..G. to his name, has saved us from war; we 
ear of British interests, without, however, being 
old very clearly what they are: we hear of the 
ost of war, and of impending heavy taxation ; 
ut we do not so often hear any demand for 
nowledge of what a powerful and dignified 
ation owght to do under the circumstances in 
yhich England finds itself placed; as to what 
sits duty asa nation of honest men. One party. 
emands war, without any very clear statement 
s to what the fighting is to be for, nor even a 
ositive explanation as to whom is to be selected 
S an enemy : another party insists that peace is 
he one thing needful, and that war must be 
voided at any cost. Neither party seems very 
nxious to find out the right path, the road 
rhich a great nation is bound to travel, whether 
eace or war may be found on it. 

It has been said that a very small quantity of 
risdom is required to govern a country, and it 
vould seem to be true unless our present Go- 
ernment is to be called a wise one. A clever 
me it certainly is; for it has in a very few 
nonths, how no one seems to know, obtained the 
uffrages of a large number of that section of 
he population which takes any interest in poli- 
ics. The Bulgarian atrocities are forgotten, and 
ve are the allies of the nation, government, party, 
we hardly know the right title) accused of these 
trocities. A few months since Mr. Gladstone 
imself assured us that there was one point on 
yhich the thinking part of the English people 
vere quite resolved, that not one drop of blood 
hould be spilt, not one penny should be spent, 
nm fighting for the Turks against Russia, or in 
upport of the tyranny of the Ottoman rule, and 
ve find ourselves bound to defend the Sultan 
gainst the Czar, and even to support him against 
ebellion. Our rulers caaintart that the treaty 
yetween Russian and Turk should be submitted 
o Europe, and that there should be nothing con- 
vealed, nothing unknown, and these same rulers 
nake two secret treaties, one with Russia, appa- 
ently intended to remain secret, and one with 
furkey, avowed only at the moment when it was 
oo soon to be disregarded, and too late to be 
lisputed by the nation against which it appears 
o be directed. 

It may be said that a religious paper has” but 
ittle concern with politics, that we have not the 
pecial knowledge which would (if we had it) 
nable us to understand these things rightly, 
But we-are concerned as Englishmen with the 
1onour of England, and we are concerned to 
cnow what answer can be given to the question, 
‘Has England done what is right?” If we are 
he allies of a Power declared by some, worthy of 
yur respect, to be a tyranny, are we content to 
emain so? And are we careless as to how and 
why the alliance has come about? When a 
statesman like Mr. Gladstone advises us that it 
s needful to see whether the prerogative of roy- 
uty has been rightly used ; and Mr. Forster re- 
minds us that liberties are lost from want of 
vigilance, surely it behoves every man, even if 
1e be religious and so (in the opinion of some) 
1ecessarily ignorant of politics, to examine the 
matter carefully, and to find if there be anything 
1e ought to do. The magnitude of a financial 
rime may take it out of the category of or- 
linary offences, but a nation’s acts are the acts 
of the people; and if we find ourselves the 
lies of a government renowned as the worst 
n Europe, it surely behoves us to look closely 
nto the duties and consequences of that alliance. 
For no thoughtful man can now hear of “atro- 
sities” in any part of the conntry under the 
Jenomination of Turkey without feeling that the 
sufferers have a right to impeach him az, at least, 
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an abettor in the crime. The earnest seeker 
after national well-doing who goes to rest declar- 
ing that under no circumstances will he fight for 
Turkey, and wakes to find that he has been for 
days an ally of the Turk, must feel somewhat as 
if he had suddenly been brought into alliance 
with the slave trade after delivering a glowing 
address in favour of the total abolition of slavery, 

We are not anxious to advocate either a peace 
or a war policy ; but we are anxious that our 
country should act so that we may be proud of 
our nationality. We are anxious that our Go- 
vernment should command our respect, and that 
a charge of lying brought against any member 
of it should fall to the ground as a self-evident 
absurdity ; that it should avoid all trickery, show 
and tinsel, and administer the national affairs as 
the business of a country having a history such 
as ours should be administered. Above all, we 
are anxious that the great body of Englishmen 
should not be led astray from a sense of dignity 
by any appeals to British interests or to glory, 
either in camp or council, but should ask them- 
selves what is right to be done, and then do it, 
whether peace or war be the immediate conse- 
quence, leaving to posterity the duty of recognis- 
ing their honesty as a nation. 
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A Servicz or PraisE.—On Friday, the 19th July, 
there was held another of these services at Unity 
Church, Islington, a large congregation being pre- 
sent. After the singing of the hymn ‘‘ When Spring 
unlocks the flowers,” the choir sang ‘‘ The earth is 
thine, the summer earth.” This was followed by a 
recital on the organ, and then the hymn ‘“ The 
heavens declare thy glory” was heartily sung by 
the congregation. A Bass solo and chorus “ Incline 
thine ear,” the beautiful air from Handel’s Jeptha 
‘* Angels ever bright and fair,” and Rossini’s trio 
‘La Carita ” were also sung, and the hymns “ Re- 
joice the Lord is King” and ‘‘ Nearer my God to 
Thee.” These services continue to attract several 
strangers who would otherwise never enter the 
place. 

Tue PRESIDENT OF THE WeESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 
—aAt the Wesleyan Conference which met on Tues- 
day at Bradford, Dr. Rigg was elected president. 
On Monday the annual ‘“‘Fernley Lecture” was 
delivered, the subject being the doctrine of Eter- 
nal Punishment. 
special attention in Conference, from the fact that 
four or five young ministers could no longer subscribe 
to the Methodist teaching on this point, and conse- 
quently retired from the Ministry. This year will wit- 
ness the resignation of the chairman of one of the 
African districts, whose view of the doctrine of future 
punishment is out of harmony with the Connexional 
standards. The Rev. Dr. Rigg, the newly-elected 
President, was born in 1821, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
His father was a Wesleyan minister, and in 1845 he 
himself entered the Wesleyan Ministry. He has 
for many years contributed largely to the Watch- 
man and the London Quarterly Review, organs of 
the Wesleyan denomination. In 1868 Dr. Rigg was 
appointed Principal of the Wesleyan Normal Semi- 
nary for School Teachers at Westminster. During 
the education controversies that led to Mr. Forster’s 
legislation Dr. Rigg took a medium course. He 
was elected one of the first members for Westmin- 
ster on the London School Board. He is the author 
of several works on educational and other matters. 

Lxecturrs oN CuRristiAN Evipence in Paris.— 
The Christian Evidence Society have made arrange- 
ments for a series of lectures in English and French 
at the Salle Evangélique, Trocadéro, Paris. They 
will be delivered during the months of August and 
September. The first French lecture will be by Dr. 
de Pressensé, on ‘La royauté de V’homme,” on 
August 1. The first English lecture by the Rey. 
Canon Barry on “ The moral force of Christianity 
in History,” on August 13. 

Roman CarHonic Propacanpism my Enatanp.—It 
is stated to be in contemplation at the Vatican to 
remove the Catholic churches in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland from the control of the Propaganda 
Fide and to place them under the immediate au- 
thority of the Pope. This measure is attributed in 
clerical circles to the desire of the Holy See to in- 
duce the British Government to establish relations 
with the Vatican. 

Cuurcn Derencr 1N ScornAnp.—In view of the 
agitation for disestablishment, a number of clerical 
and lay members of the Church of Scotland have 
issued the prospectus of an association whose objects 
are to resist all attempts to destroy or weaken the 
union between Church and State. An influential 
interim committee is appointed. 


Last year the subject attracted 
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LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND 
THE CONFESSIONS OF THE CHURCHES. 
BY A BROAD CHURCH CLERGYMAN. 


[The following paper was recently read, first before 
a private conference of clergymen of the Church of 
England, and afterwards before a-society of Liberal 
Nonconformist ministers, at which there were also 
present representatives of the Greek Church, the 
Lutheran Church, the Dutch Church, and the Church 
of England. ] 


About five-and-twenty years ago an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, entitled ‘‘ Church Parties,” gave 
popular currency to the term -‘ Broad Church.” 
Grave and decorous members of the Church of Eng- 
land were scandalised at learning that side by side 
with the recognised distinctions of ‘‘ High” and 
‘Low ” there existed yet another section, having 
points of sympathy with both, but identifying itself 
wholly with neither. 


Five-and-twenty years is but a brief moment in 
the life of a nation, but brief as it is, it has estab- 
lished in the National Church a practical ‘ Liberty 
of Prophesying ” for which Jeremy Taylor pleaded 
in vain. A ripple in the great flood of free intel- 
lectual life which has swept over Europe, an active 
element of liberal religious thought has penetrated 
what has been called, rightly or wrongly, ‘“ the most 
stationary Church in Christendom.” What is a 
Broad Churchman ?—is a question, no doubt, which 
cahnot be answered, as no complex question can be 
answered, in a single breath. The very type of mind 
which is indicated by the term, that of breadth of 
view and of a comprehensive sympathy with the 
different sides and aspects of a thing, renders it im- 
possible to sum up the character of the school in a 
formula. Two leading features, however, are notice- 
able. Those upon whom the mantle of the Broad 
Church prophet has fallen are impelled by an eager 
thirst for truth, although the passion for knowing is 
in their case not merely the passion for knowing for 
its own sake, but of knowing for the sake of the 
spiritual life. For this reason I have styled the 
tendency not ‘liberal thought” but “liberal reli- 
gious thought.” And secondly, underlying the whole 
school as its distinctive characteristic, however widely 
divergent may be the definite convictions of indi- 
viduals, is the principle of ‘ proving all things and 
holding fast that which is good,” carrying with it the 
belief that theology is not fixed but progressive. 
This combination of a religious aim with a perfectly 
free intellectual treatment of religious subjects ap- 
pears to me to distinguish the Broad Churchman in 
every communion, from the purely intellectual in- 
quirer on the one hand and from uninquiring devo- 
tion on the other. 

Now, this intrusion of liberal religious thought 
into the bosom of Churches resting upon a dogmatic 
basis tends, I apprehend, to one of two issues—to 
a new reformation, or to disruption. Lither this 
element will mould to itself the mass which it has 
penetrated, or it will rive it asunder. Unless the 
spirit of inquiry dies out from the Churches, or is 
forcibly thrust out of them—liberal thinkers will be 
ultimately compelled to find for Church fellowship 
some other bond of union than a dogmatic one, or 
else to leave dogmatic Churches to their fate. “ It 
is of the essence of a religion,” says M. Jules Simon, 
“to be intolerant, as it is of the essence of a philo- 
sophy to be comprehensive.” ‘ Faith,” says Mr. 
Draper, “is in its nature unchangeable, stationary; 
science isin its nature progressive.” If this were 
true, we could look for nothing in the future but an 
ever-widening schism between the spiritual aspira- 
tions and the intellectual nature of man; but the 
first principle of liberal religious thought is that 
religion is perfectly compatible with the freest in- 
quiry, and that it is essentially comprehensive and 
progressive. But what is not true of religion or 
of faith is yet true of dogma, whenever it is imposed 
by external authority, whenever it claims to be fixed 
and final, and thus bars the road to inquiry. And 
the position of liberal theologians in Churches with 
a dogmatic basis of this kind, although it may be 
accepted under protest as a practical necessity, is not 
in strict consistency a tenable position, and can be 
justified only when they seek, as their avowed aim 
and policy, the removal of all restrictions upon in- 
tellectual development and spiritual expansion, both 
in laity and clergy. 

The Confessions of the Churches, then, if re- 
garded as being in any shape authoritative expo- 
nents of belief, are at war with the first principle of 
liberal religious thought. The total abolition of all 
obligatory assent to such Confessions, to all Creeds, 
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Trust-Deeds, unwritten Credenda, or ‘‘ Notes on the 
New Testament,” is involved in the claim to free 
intellectual development and religious growth. Every 
kind of subscription, declaration or form of assent 
to propositions asserting or implying doctrinal limi- 
tations, either on the admission to Church fellow- 
ship or in the admission to the exercise of pastoral 
functions, must thus disappear, leaving the road open 
to private judgment and substituting a moral for a 
dogmatic pledge in Baptism and Ordination. _From 
this would follow the disuse of the public recitation 
of any “‘ Credo” which makes “ definitions of belief 
part of the act of worship,” or commits minister and 
congregation to fixed standards of faith. Belief ag 
such must be left to find its own level and to rest 
upon its own merits as apprehended and shaped by 
individual convictions. 

It will of course be said that such a policy is a 

mere utopian dream which can never become fact. 
This objection is one which I cannot pause to dis- 
cuss. I must confine myself to the exposition of 
the principle without even attempting to indicate 
the practical lines in which such a policy should 
move. Perhaps the expectation that a policy of this 
kind should ever gain its end is only a dream ; but 
“dreams,” says Milton, “ grow realities to earnest 
men.” A good many things which have been con- 
fidently pronounced utopian have won after all a 
footing on solid ground, not in dreamland. I cer- 
tainly do not expect the fulfilment of such an aim, 
and the victory of such a policy to-day, or to- 
morrow, or the day after to-morrow. Yet there are 
indications which point unmistakably in this direc 
tion. In all the Churches of the Reformation the 
elements of intellectual and spiritual life within 
them are rising in revolt against the dogmatic 
limitations of the Reformation itself. In Scotland 
has the chafing of the best minds of all sections 
of Presbyterians under the incubus of the West- 
minster Confession no significance? In the Irish 
Episcopal Church does the dropping of the Qui- 
cunque vult from public worship mean nothing? In 
English nonconformity theological system is falling 
to pieces; trast deeds are being made less stringent 
or becoming practically obsolete; conferences are 
held to discuss the possibility of spiritual union 
apart from theological agreement ; here and there 
pulpits are exchanged between Congregational and 
Unitarian ministers, In our own Church Arnold 
and Maurice and Kingsley and Robertson have not 
lived and taught wholly in vain. The seeds which 
they sowed are Springing up in soil which seemed 
most unreceptive of their influence. Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s petition for the permissive disuse of the 
pseudo-Athanasian symbol in worship—the large 
measure of individual freedom, of latitude in the 
interpretation of existing formularies granted by 
legal decisions, though in flat contradiction to ‘ Hig 
Majesty’s Declaration,” prefixed to the Articles, the 
actual alteration of the terms of subscription 
effected without opposition, almost without exciting 
any notice. Thege things are not shadows in a 
dream, ‘ moving about in worlds not realised,” 
though they sometimes make us wonder whether 
We are not dreaming, Perhaps the spirit of Christ 
may, after all, be stronger than great Diana of the 
Ephesians. At all events, if the aim and policy 
which I advocate be right, then it is also expedient ; 
and though in our own Church it should be doomed 
to failure, it will not fail always or everywhere. 

A far more serious objection is that this abolition 
of all obligatory assent to Creeds and Articles in- 
volves a theory of Church life and fellowship which 
not only is impossible of attainment, which not 
only would not work if attempted, but which ought 
not to be attained if it could be. It is false in prin- 
ciple, for it is the implicit negation of all belief, 
or at least the implicit affirmation of the indif. 
ference of truth and error. A Church organisation, 
not welded by the acceptance of certain common 
articles of belief, from which consequently all intel- 
lectual bond of union is absent, dissolves like a rope 
of sand, and go dissolves because it is the virtual 
denial of the very foundations of Divine revelation. 

No doubt from the fourth century onwards this 
idea of the Christian Church has been the prevalent 
one. Dogmatic conceptious have dominated over 
spiritual Sympathiesg, 


At this day there 
are still many to whom any other basis of Church 
fellowship ig wholly inconceivable, 


-|Splendors and terrors of the Universe and of the 
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can render but an imperfect account. They aré 
capable of being enamoured with disinterested good. 
ness conflicting with their own selfish impulses. 
They lift up their eyes and behold the place afar off 
where aspirations and trusts are consummated, 
Whether these things have any ground of ulterior 
reality or not their existence is certain. If they 
be indeed not God’s illusions but the Deyil’s 
delusions, the lie stamped on this material brain 
by a dead soulless universe,—then, no doubt, 
the basis of faith sinks beneath our tread, but the: 
superstructure vanishes too, and there need be 
no more question about dogmatic beliefs. But if 
they have an ulterior reality, they will survive the 
dissolution of old expressions of faith, and create 
for themselves fresh ones. Dogmatic theology is at. 
best but a hortus siccus, a herbarium of dried forms, 
and in its tyranny alike over independent thought 
and religious feeling has ever tended to substitute 
an anatomical skeleton for flesh and blood, a botani- 
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faith and worship; but it is not necessary that 
all should think alike in order to worship in 
common. Intellectual agreement, and that within 
wide and widening limits, will constitute one only of 
the links of communion. Still less iy it essential 
that the variable dogmatic element should be fixed 
in a formula, or even that assent should be demanded 
to an unwritten form of belief as condition of agso- 
ciation. The abolition of such condition leaves the 
convictions of individuals precisely where they were 
before. It does not cancel a single article of belief, 
It merely delivers from restrictions which narrow 
belief or vitiate it, or exclude opposite but not con- 
tradictory beliefs or debar from the investigation 
which unwinds the useless: or deadly parasite from 
the living growth. Under the law of liberty dogma 
would be dogma still. It would continue to be what 
it has always been when not a mere inert opinion 
received with an “ otiose assent,” in which rational 
thought has had no part,—the expression , of 
personal conviction in its intellectual form, nothing 
more. The suppression of dogmatic tests does not 
mean extinction of belief in individual minds. 
Nor would intellectual conviction cease to have its 
place in Church life. Particular dogmatic beliefs 
would still form an element in the determination of 
the groups into which different minds were gathered 
according to their spiritual affinities. Tt is quite 
conceivable, nay even highly probable, that while on 
the one hand the effect of perfect freedom would be 
to draw together towards some common central 
truth minds of divergent views, beliefs too disparate 
and antagonistic to be fused into any harmony of 
spiritual life would drop asunder. But then all this 
would be the result not of artificial expedient but of 
natural development. Dogma as intellectual con- 
viction would remain ; dogma as an iron hoop of 
external authority would cease to circumseribe living 
religious faiths or cramp religious sympathies. 
Dogma, then, which apart from a perpetual mira- 
cle can never be anything else than the intellectual 
form in which personal conviction ig cast,—which 
must ever be open to revision with increasing light 
and necessary evolution of thought, is not the funda- 
mental nor the sole bond of spiritual fellowship, 
but one only, and that the most superficial, among 
many bonds of union. Far deeper than in any 
intellectual agreement lie the grounds of religious 
communion—in the spiritual affections and in the 
conscience. As it is, no ecclesiastical barriers and 
no distinctions of formal belief can destroy the 
union of minds which is founded on moral sym- 
pathy. Tauler and 4 Kempis, John Henry New- 
man and Francis William Newman, Maurice and 
Martineau, Robertson and Channing, Fenelon and 
Pascal, Thomas Carlyle and John Stuart Mill make 
their way into the heart and quicken the conscience 
in spite of all intellectual divergence between each 
other and between each of them and the recipients 
of his influence. Influences such as these men 
have exercised would draw together and would hold 
together, even in outward fellowship, all who were 
susceptible to such influences, however parted by 
deep-seated intellectual differences, although 
every formal test of unity of belief were to 
vanish. In the sphere of religion it is not 
our intellectual convictions which determine our 
spiritual sympathies; it is our spiritual sym- 
pathies which determine, or at least direct, 
our intellectual convictions; and the real union 
between devout souls, so far as they are de- 
Vout, is produced not by the formal agreement, but 
by the latent sympathy. There are matters which 
lie outside the immediate sphere of the ‘religious 
sentiment which can, of course, only be viewed in 
the dry light of the understanding. To science be- 
long all facts, to criticism all events. Yet spiritual 
Convictions—the convictions which lend their own 
colouring to the facts which science presents, which 
clothe in “ orient hues unborrowed of the sun” the 
events which criticism rescues from the wreck of the 
past—such convictions, in proportion as: they are 
real, have been shaped by the intellectual faculty 
out of the materials furnished by the deepest 
revelation of God to the spirit of man. The 
consciousness of the Infinite, the need of wor- 
ship, the sense of obligation, the recognition of the 
end of life as service and ag self-offering, the love of 
goodness and the hatred of evil, the hope of the 
continuance of our being after death, the belief in a 
retribution following the soul into other worlds— 
these are elements of our nature which lie deeper 
than the formal understanding, elements which the 
intellect weaves into iis own pattern but which it 
does not create. Men stand awe-struck before the 
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world outside ug by exhibiting their harmony with 
moral and mental necessities of our nature. But 
here its function ceages, A truly scientific theology 
indeed is a work for which the world yet waits: but 
in any case it is the work of the schools rather than 
of the churches. The religious ideas which a scien- 
tific theology will one day recognise as the ultimate 
data of its science, will under all their varied forms 
retain their hold, not because they are formulated 
in creeds, but because they are in harmony with the 
fundamental facts of our nature. But they will liveand 
thrive best in an atmosphere of freedom, not ag 
formulas but as living growths. The real order 
of men’s convictions will no longer be inverted ; and 


reigns supreme. 

The early history 
to affirm, justify and support the aim and policy 
which I advocate for the Church of the future, 
We are but returning, I will not Say to an earlier 
point of view, 
to have been 
things, although to a state of things with a differ- 
ence, 
the earliest period of the organic growth of Chris. 
tianity—let us say from the death of Christ to the 
middle of the second century—was the least dog- 
matic in form, howeyer dogmatic in spirit it un- 
doubtedly was. I put it in this way because I am 
not trying to make out a case in the teeth of facts. 
I of course admit that primitive Christianity wag 
dogmatic. The primitive Christians had strong 
convictions, and they utteredthem. But although 
it was an age of convictions it was not an age of 
formulas. AsI do not suppose that the very past 
can live again, I am haunted by no dream of the 
resuscitation of the apostolic or of the primitive 
Catholic Church. But the fact is not without its 
bearing on the question before us, 
all obligatory assent to formulas of 
age of Christianity in which its moral heat was most 
intense, and its greatest victories were achieved, 
was the very age when its dogma was rather held 
in solution than precipitated in creeds. The one 
single distinctive belief, which at the beginning 
Separated the Jewish Christian from the Jew,—the 
recognition of Jesus of Nazareth ag the Christ — 
covered the most divergent conceptions of his nature 
and person. The compromise which silently blended 
Judaistic and Pauline Christianity, and out of which 
Catholic Christianity Sprang was never expressly 
formulated. 

As we pass into the second century and read the 
Scanty records of its opening years, we are still struck 
with the floating and indeterminate character of its 
dogmatic beliefs. “In the Apostolic Fathers,” says 
Dr. James Donaldson, “nowhere is Christ directly 
called God. Nowhere is a relief from punishment 
Spoken of as the result of his life or death. His 
work'from beginning to end is a purely moral work,” 
In none of them occur express and unmistakable 
assertions of the divinity of Christ.” Towards the 
middle of the century the writings of Justin Martyr 
reveal the fact that followers of Christ who looked 
upon him as a man Sprung from man were yet re- 
Cognised and treated as Christian brothers,  Al- 
though incipient conceptions of Orthodoxy and a 
rule of apostolic tradition were already preparing 
the ground of the schisms, the intolerance, and the — 
persecutions yet to be, 
Power which they dimly feel behind the Universe. 


They are impelled by a force of duty of which they | Christian consciousness. 


| 
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objective fact and their correspondence with the 


of Christianity will, I venture 


because the question does not seem 
raised—but to an earlier state of © 


This at least will probably be conceded that 


the abolition of — 
belief, that the — 


still no formula of belief — 
Separated those who were at one in their inner © 


cal specimen for the living flower in its bloom and i 
ideas of theology are given to 
the dogmatic theologian by the spiritual man. The 
intellect may formulate them, may classify them, 
may find for them an imperfect verification in the 
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spiritual sentiment will dominate where now dogma 
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nt of principle, he said. The religious and the 
litical creeds of past ages are extinct; and no- 
ng true, and, therefore, nothing useful, has taken 
ir place. Every clever man writes, speaks, and 
8 according to the perceptions and feelings spring- 
; from his individual organisations, modified by 
inGividual circumstances. He recognises no 
nciple or law of morals or politics of higher au- 
rity than the views and sentiments of his indi- 
ual mind. He is approved of by all men consti- 
d like himself, while those of a higher organisa- 
1 and better instruction oppose and decry his 
trines. They, however, rest on the basis of 
r individual perceptions, modified by influences 
ch have affected them as individuals, and their 
lers become their admirers and partisans from 
vidual sympathy of kindred minds; and thus 
rine after doctrine, . and policy after policy 
ishes, becomes obsolete, disappears, and is re- 
ed by another destined to run the same course. 
—___@______ 


lution, the Stone Book, and the Mosaie Records 
of Creation. By Thomas Cooper. London; 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1878, 
his is the fifth of a series of handbooks on 
Christian Evidences, by Thomas Cooper, 
om unbeliever and Chartist, now lecturer on 
istianity. Those who know anything of its 
ior will be prepared to expect a terse, racy 
luction, characterised by a good deal of 
ely strength of both matter and style, and 
ative of large and varied reading, and they 
not be disappointed. But whoever looks 
for special knowledge, or independent 
ght, or original argument, or fresh light 
1 any of the obtrusive questions of the time, 
lose his Jabour.. Those who know Mr. Cooper 
would be least likely to charge him with a 
lesome excess of modesty ; but even to such, 
magine, it will be a little startling to find a 
book of one hundred and eighty-eight 
Ss professing to answer the whole system of 
ert Spencer ; to invalidate the large genera- 
on of Mr. Darwin; to deal with the mate- 
m of modern science, including refutations 
tichner, Huxley, Tyndall, Haekel, and the 
and to contain, in addition, a vindication 
ie Mosaic cosmogony on the lines of La- 
’s “Mecanique Celeste,” and general epi- 
of the sciences of Geology and Palson- 
y. Perhaps we ought not to complain of 
yhen it is so common to find preachers at- 
ting even more in sermons of half-an-hour 
gth, and, in some instances, carefully guard- 
1eir reputation against the suspicion of hay- 
ead the books they so glibly refute. This, 
er, is by no means the case with the writer 
is little book: he has evidently read much 
widely; though whether he has inwardly 
ed all he has read is open to question. His 
e is rather that of third-rate text-books . 
| are passing into antiquity than of the 
masters and the latest utterances; and he 
uch keener eye for contradictions between 
rities, for flaws in formal arguments, and 
ps indicating want of present reconciliation 
en different lines of evidence, than he has 
‘ll-proven conclusions that conflict with his 
es, and for those unmistakable continuities 
in all the sciences point towards some one 
bracing and unifying law. 
> weakness of the book as so much argu- 
in evidence of traditional orthodoxy is 
and fatal. Its defence of the Mosaic ac- 
of the Creation has no validity but what is 
2d, on the one hand, from a new and alto- 
fanciful interpretation of the Genesis 
of the Creation, which, if any serious mean- 
to be attributed to words, cannot be true, 
f true, cannot possibly be proved ; and, on 
her hand, from an altogether new reading 
> facts of geology, of paleontology, and of 
al science, which the world is not at all 
to receive at the hands of a man who has 
im to bea scientific worker, or an autho- 
science. Hugh Miller was a man of 
e, and a scientific worker of a very high 
with much of a poet’s insight and imagi- 
and with powers of description which 
throw an. air of reality over his most im- 
ble dreams. To him it wasa sacred ambi- 
o reconcile the story of geological sequence 
the Mosaic Cosmogony. We may almost 
vat he staked his existence upon his success, 
ailed. It was a brilliant failure, gorgeous 
entumn sunset, or “a midsummer night’s 
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which we know by the misleading title of ‘“ The 
Apostles’ Creed” cannot be traced back even in its 
germinal and incomplete forms farther than the 
middle of the third eentury. And the inference is 
unavoidable that if Christianity lived and thrived 
nourished human souls and did its regenerating 
work in the world—for at the very least a century 
(and this is greatly understating the case) not, 
indeed, without a firm core of belief, but sti 
without formulated belief, admitting within its 
bosom wide varieties of opinion, drawing  n¢ 
very definite lines of demarcation between widely 
different views, so long as these led to no im 
morality, —it is within the limits of possibility 
that in these latter days Christianity might con 
tinue to live and thrive, though formal creeds wer 
regarded as the landmarks of past progress only 
perhaps as the old sea beaches, far inland, whicl 
tell how thought now beats upon other shores, no 
as standards of present belief or as bonds of pre 
sent union. _— 
“Is it necessary, Sir, to believe-all the Thirty 
Nine Articles?” Boswell once asked of Johnson 
“« Why, Sir,” replied Johnson, ‘ That is a questio1 
which has been much agitated. Some have though 
it necessary that they should all be believed ; other 
have considered them to be only articles of peace. 
Articles of peace! Confessions of faith have neve 
been articles of peace, but incentives to strife an 
confusion from the age of the Arian and Catholi 
controversies downwards. The Nicene formula it 
self, of which the Roman divine, Mohler, says, tha 
it is but ‘‘the human, the temporal, the perishabl 
element, which might be exchanged for a hundre 
others ”’—rests upon the ashes of quiescent vo 
canoes, perhaps again to become active. Whatever els 
formulas of belief haye done or have not done, the 
have not promoted peace. Mental and spiritus 
forces cannot be pent, like the genius in the Arabia, 
tale, within the compass of any definition. Wha 
have the Thirty-Nine Articles done for the Englis 
Church? Kept out some of the best and holiest me 
among the Nonconformists, pained and harasse 
sensitive consciences within, forged weapons 
offence for the narrow and the bigoted. All wh 
appeal to them interpret them in their own wa} 
Tract Ninety says :—‘‘ They may be interpreted 
Catholic.” The late Bishop of Brechin says: 
‘They must be so interpreted.” High Church an 
Broad Church pass them by on the other side 
’ well-nigh dead. Evangelicals affirm, with historics 
right on their part, that the Articles are Calvinisti 
but even the Evangelicals seem chiefly to use them 
fragments of “* Rock” wherewith to pelt Ritualist 
and Rationalists. And as I fail to see any us 
whatever in formulas of belief, and do not fail to se 
how potent for evil is their misuse, so, too, I am : 
a loss to discover by what right they are impose: 
or on what ultimate ground Liberal thinkers at lea 
can by any possibility rest them. We talk of tl 
animus imponentis, but who has the right to impos: 
By what right does the English State of Henry | 
of Edward, of Elizabeth or, worse still, of Charl 
the Second, hold the English people of to day to| 
compromise three hundred years old? The infal| 
bility of the Church is gone. The infallibility | 
the Book is gone too, Infallible interpreter there, 
none. But the living mind, heart, and soul are z| 
gone, nor is the Spirit of God. My plea for the Iil| 
ration of intellect and conscience from a yoke whi 
neither we nor our forefathers were able to bear | 
made not in the interest of intellect only, but ini 
interests of religion. We are confronted by a mij 
of irreligious Rationalism, full.of life and full 
vigour in these days. Rational religion will hi 
power and prevail, if we will not do as Gibbon s; 
the ancient poets did, “load the invulnerable h 
with cumbrous armour.” Religion, springing out) 
the depths of our nature, recognising its own h 
mony with outward fact and law, able in its freed| 
from artificial trammels to throw aside all that; 
imperfect and untrue, appealing to the deep 
springs of the divine life in our souls, will be m 
than a match for the grand idolatory of Materiali i 
and will bring about, in another fashion than hil, 
tofore, a veritable restoration of belief. 
ten 


University Conniar, Lonpoy. — Mr. San’ 
Sharpe has promised to give £5,000 towards 
building of the North Wing of University Coll 
London, so soon as the Council are prepared to be} 
the work. It is expected that this liberal donat|| 
together with others which have been received. }* 
enable the building to be very shortly commen: 

A sum of £50,000 in all will, however, be requil}’ 


to complete the extensions which are immedia }!™ 
contemplated. ; 
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s has advantages quite commensurate with 
sadvantages you assume. In the first place, it 
3aman back on himself, and makes him ask 
lf whether he is, or ought to be, dependent on 
wrship he can indulge in at church or chapel, 
iakes him realise the fact that it is neither at 
lem nor at Gerizim that God must’ be wor- 
1d, but that they that worship Him must do so 
cit and in truth, such worship being utterly in- 
dent of times and places. 

sxre is another advantage which, as a regular 
lant, would make me wish to see the American 
n introduced here. So long as the place of 
ip to which I have attached myself is open, I 
norally bound, if not to attend the services 
at least not to go gadding elsewhere. And yet 
xeling comes over me very strongly at times 
‘should like to have a change. Many I know 
the same feeling, and do not hesitate to in- 
it; but there are some, I am happy to think, 
nyself, who do not think the indulgence fair 
' to the regular minister or to the gentlemen 
supply his pulpit in his absence, more espe- 


when, as in our case, the numbers are gene- 
small. A WorsHIPPER. 
‘hat we objected to was the closing of our 
ls because the rich are away from home, while 
are a faithful few unable to take a holiday, 
aluing the privileges of their accustomed wor- 

We contend that the minister ought always 
at his post of duty either in person or by an 
mt substitute.—Ep. of Inq.] 


—_—_—___—_. 


THE BOSTON CONGREGATION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

3,—In your last issue you notice the appoint- 
of a minister by the Boston congregation, and 
pointedly and properly ask who the new comer 
id what preparation or training he has had for 
ninistry. It is a matter of surprise as well 
zret to me that a congregation which in the past 
jeen able to command the services of a Lake, a 
len, a Hood, should now appoint a minister re- 
ing whom it is necessary on the part of our 
og weekly to ask such questions. If my me- 
serves me right, Mr. W. 8. Key was for some 
itime astudent atthe Unitarian Home Missionary 
4, but for some reason or other had to, or of his 
accord did, discontinue his, studies there. The 
se reasons will of course be known to those in im- 
ate connection with the Board. In an age like 
when it is more than ever important. that we 
ld possess a ministry able and well-equipped for 
‘eat work, our congregations should at least en- 
our to obtain the services of those who have 
specially prepared for this work. If congrega- 
will not exercise this care need we be surprised 
sometimes unwise selections are made? The 
e rests not so much with those whose ambition 
; them to aspire to a position for which they are 
jualified, but with the members of the congre- 
n who do not take sufficient interest or exercise 
sient care in the appointment, or do not hold out 
sient inducement for a duly-qualified minister. 
nlton. Frank Taynor. 
trom other communications we have received we 
<it necessary to ask publicly, whether the officers 
ie Boston congregation had any communication 
‘ever with the authorities of the Home Mis- 
wy Board before proceeding to the recent elec- 
of a minister.—Ep. of Inq.] 


—_.—_————_- 


THE ROBERTS'S FUND. 
jhe following letter has been received from our 
j\ionary, the Rey. W. Roberts, of Madras :— 


To the Subscribers of the Roberts's Fund. 
ADImS AND GENTLEMEN,—I deeply regret the 
y which has occurred to address this to you for 
generous and timely help to myself and my 
negation during the scarcity, which was owing 
16 anxiety preying on my mind on account of 
ous troubles, &. 
will simply be superfluous for me to say that 
:yery kind and timely aid has been the means 
reatly alleviating our sufferings. The first inti- 
ion I got of the generous endeavours of 8. 8. 
ler, Esq., and the Rev. Robert Spears to obtain 
elp was while on a visit to the Unitarians at 
in, two hundred miles from Madras, when my 
immediately on the receipt of the letters of 
rs. Tayler and Spears, wrote informing me of 
¥ + endeavours to help us, and enclosing a sum of 
ley sent to me. 
adies and Gentlemen, I cannot find words to 
ess the feelings with which I was overcome on 
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seeing these letters—unexpected and providential. 
It was like the mandate of Ahasuerus recalling the 
order for the destruction of the Jews, with tears of 
joy, amidst the congregation at Salem and among 
a dozen Hindoo converts who were come to me to 
be baptised into our faith. Ivread Rev. Mr. Spears’ 
appeal and the two letters, and offered my hearty 
and grateful thanks to the Heavenly Father, who 
hath been mindful of us and moved the hearts of 
our friends in such distant lands to help us in our 
wants. 

Of the sufferings of the poor classes during the 
famine I doubt not but that you are aware from the 
reports in the several newspapers and from the 
Mansion-House Fund proceedings. 

In speaking of the Mansion-House Fund, I may 
as well state that on my application to the local 
secretary of this fund for some help to the poorest 
of my congregation, after submitting my letter to 
the Executive Committee, he referred me to the 
Friend-in-Need Society, and on my doing so no 
reply was received. Such is the treatment that 
Unitarian Christians receive at the hands of other 
Christians, even in times of distress and suffering. 

The Unitarians in Madras number about fifty 
families, those at Salem about seven families. The 
income of these people is on an average from five to 
fifteen rupees per month, with a few exceptions. 
Sunday services are regularly performed in our 
chapel in Mineands-lane, Pursewaukum, and on 
week days meetings are sometimes held in the houses 
of some of the members, and on other days my time 
is devoted to outdoor preaching, visiting the con- 
gregation, and attending to lessons in my house or 
at their own residence, and I correspond with the 
friends of our cause in various parts of India. In 
Bangalore there are a few Unitarians, another has 
lately desired to join us by baptism; so also in Bel- 
lary there is a young man who intends joining us, in 
Secunderabad, where there is a small chapel and 
Sunday services are regularly conducted. In Salem 
there are a few more families waiting to be baptised. 
In Rangoon there are a few who regularly correspond 
with me, at other times my leisure hours are occu- 
pied in writing sermons or tracts, &c., in defence of 
our faith or in reply to Trinitarians, &c. 

In conclusion, I beg to offer you the sincere and 
heartfelt thanks and gratitude of myself, my chil- 
dren, and the members of our congregation, both 
here and at Salem, for your very kind and generous 
sympathy in our distress, and for your very kind aid 
to relieve us from the same. 

To the Rey. Robert Spears and Stephen S. Tayler, 
Esq., who haye so kindly thought of us, and been the 
means of obtaining us help from you, we beg to 
render our very best thanks. 

May the Heavenly Father who hath moved your 
hearts to render us help bless you and your children 
abundantly for your kindness to us.—I beg to re- 
main, Ladies and Gentlemen, your most obliged, 
most obedient, and humble servant, 

Wim Roszrts, Unitarian Missionary. 

No. 9, Mineands-lane, Pursewaukum, Madras. 


K&rsHUB CHUNDER SEN, we regret to hear by ac- 
counts just received from India, was dangerously ill 
when the mail left, with low fever. 

Sprnoza.—Dr. Samuel Davidson, writing from 
Pontresina, Upper Engadine, Switzerland, on the 
3rd inst. says :—‘ After years of search the house 
in the Hague where Spinoza lived, from 1652 till 
his death, on the 21st February, 1678, has at length 
been found. Berthold Auerberg, of Berlin, Pro- 
fessor R. Zimmermann, of Vienna, and Campbell, 
director of the Royal Library at the Hague, have 
unquestionably settled the matter. The house of 
Van Spyk, in which the great philosopher lodged, 
is ascertained to be the Pavelsjonsgracht No. 28. 
A memorial tablet, with a Latin inscription, is to 
be affixed to the dwelling, to connect the house with 
the undying name of Benedict Spinoza.” 

Mr, TRUELOVE,—A handsomely illuminated address 
and a purse containing one hundred and seventy- 
seven sovereigns were presented on Thursday night 
to Mr. Edward Truelove, of High Holborn, who had 
been committed to prison for haying, as it was stated, 
sold books of an objectionable character. The pre- 
sentation took place in the Hall of Science, which 
was gaily decorated for the occasion, and filled in 
every part. Speeches were made by Dr. Drysdale, 
Mr, Bradlaugh, Mr. M. D. Conway, Mr. Touzeaud 
Parris, and others, and Mr, Trueloye was accorded a 
most enthusiastic welcome. 


Tu Medical profession order Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence 
in thousands of cases as the most wholesome beverage. 
Be sure you get it when asked for, as imitations are often 
pushed for the sake of extra profit, 
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SOME FREE-THOUGHTS ABOUT FREE- 
THINKING. 
A DISCOURSE BY HENRY JEFFERY. 


what is right ?’—Luke xii. 57, 


with 
in the minds of his hearers. 


serve their subsidiary position in relation to his 
function as a teacher. Nowhere does he seek to 


supernatural power. When James and John would 
have commanded fire from heaven to punish the 
Samaritans who would not receive him, he rebuked 
them, and said, ‘Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of.” It was a wicked and perverse 
generation, he said, that asked for a sign. Whether 
we think of him as argaing with scribes and lawyers 
upon the basis of their own premises and admis- 
sions, or conveying his lessons in those parables 
which throughout all Christendom are the delight of 
young and old, the simple and the learned, we dis- 
cern that he did not despise the human understand- 
ing, and that the religion he invoked is that which 
springs from the deepest and the most universal 
affections of the human soul. 

Those two or three sayings attributed to Christ, 
and taken to be adverse to free inquiry, are much 
misunderstood by the ordinary run of orthodox ex- 
pounders as well as by professed objectors to Chris- 
tianity. The belief that is said to save and the unbe- 
lief that brings condemnation are not to be taken 
in the conventional meaning which has come 
to be attached to those words. Believing may be 
rendered be-living, that which we do and are. A 
state of the affections, rather than the convictions of 
the intellect, is the subject of Christ’s approval or 
censure. Those who love darkness rather than 
light because their deeds are evil, who turn away 
with aversion from a call to’ holiness because it 
would impose a restraint upon favourite indulgen- 
ces, and who, finding it uncomfortable to be 
troubled in conscience, would silence by scoffs or 
persecution the prophet voices which appeal to 
their souls, are the class of men on whom condem- 
nation is justly pronounced. While on the other 
hand, men are held to be of the Kingdom of God 
who accept his righteousness. It is to the pure in 
heart the Holy One is revealed, and they, becom- 
ing thus consciously children of the Heavenly 
Father, are under the divine influences which sustain 
spiritual health—and that is what is meant by sal- 
vation. Nowhere does Christ formulate a creed in 
any modern significance of that term. The nearest 
approach toa formula of the kind is when he 
declares love to God and love to man to comprise 
the whole commandment—and there the main thing 
is a man’s moral bent, not the mere conclusions of 
his understanding. There is then no alternative 
| forced upon us of having either to give up the 
| Christian name or of renouncing the use of our 
| reason. Christ himself asked “ Why of yourselves, 
m judge ye not what is right?”—and with all the 
MW tenacity of righteous purpose we will ‘stand fast 
| in the liberty wherewith he has made us free.” 

We assert with all the emphasis we can put into 
words the right of every individual to test by his own 
reason and conscience any belief he is called upon 
to accept. No threat of social or political persecu- 
tion, no dread of punishment in a future life for 
convictions honestly arrived at, should interpose to 
bias his mind or divert the steadiness of his re- 
search. If any authority makes claim upon his 
allegiance he should be at full liberty to examine, to 
weigh, and by his own judgment to decide what 


“Yea, and why even of yourselves, judge ye not 


If we read the pages of the New Testament free 
from perverse prepossessions we shall come away 
a firm persuasion that Christ in the whole 
tenor of his teaching appealed to a verifying faculty 
Taking the accounts 
of the miracles as they stand, we cannot fail to ob- 


force the natural process of conviction or to strike 
the doubter dumb by an overwhelming display of 
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is that you may act. You have broken away fron 
the domination of apriesthood and submit no longe 
to the imposition of an authoritative creed, but yor 
do not stand justified unless you diligently use tha 
reason and carefully culture that conscience whicl 
you declare to be all-sufficient. Every endowment 
is a trust, and unless we carry with it a sense of 
responsibility we ought to hang our heads in shame, 
instead of vainly boasting of its possession. Yet 
we are not unfamiliar with specimens of a class of 
men assuming the designation of free-thinkers, t9 
whom thought in any sense of earnestness upon 
subjects of deepest import is an unknown exercise, 
They deal in an off-hand manner with all kinds of 
theological difficulties, regarding with a contempk 
uous wonder and pity any who concern themselyeg 
in a serious way with such topics. To them thg 
student who passes many anxious hours in endea 
vouring to solve the problems of existence, who hag 
experienced soul-racking crises of doubt, succeeded 
by throes of new-born faith, is a weaver of meta. 
physical cobwebs, a too curious explorer in the region 
of the unknowable. They toss aside with impatieneg 
any book which really taxes the understanding, and 
slight the preacher who discourses to them of life 
and death and the judgment to come With easy 
serenity they float from one place of Sunday assem- 
bly to another—now for a few weeks, perhaps, they 
are occasionally seen at some Unitarian Church, 
then for a time they patronise with their preseneg 
the discourses of some more “advanced” teacher 
who dispenses with prayer, and tells his hearers to spell 
God with a small “g” because the capital letter en- 
courages anthropomorphic notions. In a little while 
one of this type gets persuaded that Secularism ig 
the true philosophy and would go to the Secularist 
Hall if its frequenters were a little more select. Sun- 
day lectures on Science attract him for a while, and he 
is pleased with the notion of superseding Jesus and 
Paul by Tyndall and Darwin, but before long he dis- 

appears from that meeting-place too, for he finds out 
that science means hard-thinking and the lectures are 

dry. If called upon to do something, to make some 

sacrifice for a cause, he quickly feels it more to hig 

taste to stay at home and read travels and novels 

and newspapers, or if the weather be fine, he will 

take trips into the country and make-believe that he 

is communing with nature. And this flabbiness of 

intellectual fibre, this undisciplined wandering of 

caprice, is sometimes dignified with the name of 

free-thought, 

It is not to be wondered at that children who 
grow up in homes where the presiding influence in 
matters pertaining to religion is thus feeble and 
wavering should in so many instances become eager 
devotees of Ritualism or Romanism. The theory 
that you are not to instruct your children in definite 
forms of religious faith and worship, but to leave 
them to roam according to their own sweet will, lest 
they might be biassed towards one sect more than 
another, has at any rate the one advantage of saving 
parents and guardians no end of trouble, There is 
freedom beyond question; freedom to wander with- 
out star to guide in the wilderness of Atheistic 
doubt, or to get tangled, with little chance of escape, 
in the rank thickets of Superstition, By and bye, 
some priest encounters them, he Speaks with no 
faltering tongue, gives no hesitating message, and 
they gladly take from his hand such food as he offers, 
tainted as it may be, for it is food, and their soulg 
are hungry. 

It is not to be desired that youth just entering 
upon the varied interests of life should be over- 
weighted by an oppressive sense of the relative in- 
significance of the things of Time as compared with 
the things of Eternity, The kind of contempt 
for the present world which some evangelical and 
ascetic religionists would impress upon young 
as well as old, is notin the order of Providence. 
To healthful young minds the vista of life at 
Starting seems almost interminable, old age lies 
afar off at an indistinguishable distance, the world 
has so many new things to show, and its pleasures 
are relished with such keen delight, while conscious 


degree of acceptance it is fairly entitled to. And 
even when he sees it proper to pay deference to 
authority in regions of investigation for which his 
own powers and opportunities are inadequate, it 
should always be with a reservation of his right to 
examine afresh at any time his grounds of confi- 
dence, and to retrace his steps without his doubt 
being punished as a sin. 

Having made this full confession of faith in the 
commonly received doctrine of the liberal school, let 
us proceed to give attention to some frequently neg- 
lected considerations which it involves. In the first 
place, the fact that every right implies a duty, 
should sink deep in our minds. When you have 
taken upon yourself a position of independence it 


strength and buoyant hope ride easily in imagina- 
tion over the troubles and struggles of the future, 
A religion of gloom which libels human nature, 
which would rob this fair earth of its beauty, and 
quench all eagerness in the affairs of the present 
life, will always be repellant to sound minds in 
sound bodies, and can only produce distorted emo- 
tions, or lead to injurious reaction. But, on the 
other hand, when a youth imagines indifference to, or 


contempt of, serious thought on religious subjects to 

be a sign of manly independence, he is preparing a ~ 
store of bitterness for future years. 
Saints and sages of all times about the vanities of 
the world are not to be set at nought by the crude 


The lessons of 
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inexperience of the latest comers. In the lot of 
eyery son of man troubles will intrude to rack the 
heart, rude experiences will dissipate day-dreams, 
and disappointments follow upon the fondest hopes. 
‘Even in those cases where a career appears to have 
been one of uninterrupted success, where in a ma- 
terial sense prosperity has uniformly followed enter- 
prise, there comes a time when this fails to satisfy 
the heart, and when, if true confession is made, it is 
in the old old words “ vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.” For if a man has not stifled his soul 
within him, then, when he has passed the meridian 
of his days, and the years roll away with ever-acce- 
lerating rapidity, he cannot but have brought home 
to him a sense of the insignificance of life, and the 
utter hollowness of all its concerns if the grave is 
to blot him out for ever. But religious hopes and 
encouragements, despondingly as the loss of them 
Miay be felt in old age, will not always come at the 
bidding. For, how shall we expect the golden grain 
of faith if the seed-time has been neglected? Sad 
is the state of that man to whom sorrow and gut- 
fering and bereavement bring no blessed elements of 
spiritual growth, because God, Providence, and im- 
mortal destiny have heretofore had no serious place 
in his mind, so that now in his time of need the 
very language of religion is like the jargon of a 
foreign tongue. Young men and women, let your 
thought upon religious matters be free as the breath 
of heaven, but let it be earnest and keep constant 
guard against the stealthy encroachments of a flip- 
pant indifference. 
_A not uncommon source of confusion is the use of 
‘the word “Freethought” as synonymous with un- 
belief. In secularist advocacy this fallacy is con- 
Stantly cropping up. Nothing is more recurrent in 
the publications of that party than high-sounding 
laudations of the love of truth, and abundance of 
declamation in praise of unrestricted enquiry, fol- 
lowed by the cool assumption that this is the same 
thing as justifying their rejection of religion. Now, 
is it fair to deny to the earnest men found in every 
sect of Christendom a love of truth as sincere and a 
search for it as diligent as any sceptic may lay claim 
to? To measure freethought by the scale of our 
negations would indicate a narrow conceit-and an 
illiberal spirit. Strongly doI sympathise with those 
souls nurtured in some orthodox church and full of 
tender regard for their early faith, when doubt first 
breaks in upon them, and reason revolts from the 
doctrines hitherto implicitly believed. Much do I 
applaud them when in obedience to conscience they 
forsake what has become to them falsehood, and 
regardless of consequences resolve to follow truth 
wherever she may lead, even if it be into ‘seas of 
death and sunless gulfs of doubt.” They are indeed 
free enquirers and human progress is advanced by 
their bold adherence to principle. At the same time 
let it not be forgotten that in many instances the 
fullest free-thought works to results in some respects 
the reverse of this. There are men with unconquer- 
able love of the good and the true, who by un- 
flagging exercise of the intellect, by years of anxious 
questioning, by deep probing of the heart, have 
worked their way from Atheism to faith in God, 
from a view of life bounded by this world to a blessed 
trust in a life hereafter. Such men, too, have their 
sacrifices to make. If they have been bold utterers 
of their previous denials they have in most 
cases come to be admired by a circle of 
sympathising friends, they have formed social 
connections with like-minded men and women 
—and that after all chiefly constitutes the world to 
the individual—and now with change of views they 
haye to break away from many pleasant associa- 
tions, to seek new channels of life and social in- 
tercourse, and to endure not a few scoffs and sneers 
cast at them for what is mockingly called their 
return to superstition. Are we to refuse the honour- 
able name of free inquirers to men of that stamp, 
because haying the courage of their convictions 
they dare say ‘I believe?” 

There is another liability to mistake in respect of 
which a few words of caution may be permitted me. 
Tt must not be supposed that in order to attain 
mental independence we should induce a mood of 
contemptuous disregard for the past. To teach 
young people to exercise their own powers, to avoid 
& lazy acceptance of just those opinions which may 
be current in the family or ereed or nation into 
which they may happen to be born, is beyond ques- 
tion an essential in good education. But the criti- 
cal spirit should be evoked in due proportion only. It 
may be developed to such an excess as to choke the 
sympathies and becloud that deeper insight which 

never the attribute of intellect alone. To implant 
in children a radically distrustful spirit is very far 

@ gain to them or tosociety. Show mea young 
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man disposed to sneer at the counsels of parents 
and elders, inflated with the notion that all enlight- 
enment was reserved for the time in which he mado 
his appearance in the world, delighted with his ex- 
pertness at pulling to pieces whatever is established 
and with his quickness in discovering the absurdity 
of everything hitherto esteemed sacred, and I see in 
him one whose future will be meagre and barren. 
He may have practical Sagacity enough to secure a 
certain amount of worldly success, while destitute of 
every grace that constitutes the richness of the inner 
life. It will be well for him if some sharp lessons 
of experience, some keen strokes of adversity, shall 
discipline his mind to humility and reverence. 

We are now-a-days much exhorted in reference to 
religious ideas and habits to “let the dead past 
bury its dead,” as if they must necessarily be dead 
because they come to us from the past. The inap- 
propriateness of this exhortation is frequently pal- 
pable, applied as it often is to institutions and be- 
liefs which are not only not dead or dying, but 
vigorously alive and flourishing. In our exercise of 
free inquiry let us not assume that a philosophy or 
creed is true because it is new, or false because it is 
old. Human nature in its essential qualities has 
been pretty much the same in all the ages that come 
within the range of historical knowledge, Whatever 
has widely and deeply touched the human heart and 
established itself as a faith among the peoples we 
may be sure has had some elements of truth and 
goodness and answered to some felt want of our 
nature. It were wiser to try to discover the inner 
meanings and to preserve the vital elements of 
these ancient faiths than to condemn them because 
of their age or to amuse ourselves with ridiculing 
their mere surface incongruities. 

It is no argument against Christianity to say it is 
nearly two thousand yearsold. That it has come 
down to this day flowing in an ever-widening stream 
through the centuries is stronger testimony to its 
divine origin than are any laboured evidences of the 
miraculous type. 

Mr. William Rathbone Greg, in the Preface to the 
last edition of his ‘Qreed of Christendom” says 
(p. Xxxvii) :-— 


“The existence of the Christian Faith, its vast 
mark in history, and its establishment over the most 
powerful, progressive, and intellectual races of man- 
kind, constitute the strongest testimony we possess 
to its value and its truth. This may, or may not, be 
sufficient to prove its divine origin and its absolute 
correctness, but it is more cogent by far than any 
documentary evidence could be. Christianity, as it 
prevails all over Europe and America, constituting 
the cherished creed, and at least the professed and 
reverenced moral guide of probably two hundred 
millions of the foremost nations upon earth, is a 
marvellous fact which requires accounting for—a 
mighty effect indicating a cause or causes of corres- 
ponding efficacy. Whatever we may conclude as to 
its origin, that origin must, in one way or other, have 
been adequate to the subsequent growth. In some 
sense, in some form, the victory of the Christian 
Religion must be due to some inherent energy, 
excellence, vitality, suitability to the wants and 
character of man. Mere circumstances could not 
explain this victory. We may safely say that this 
vital force, this inherent excellence, this appropriate- 
ness, must have been something strange, subtle, 
unexampled. Tt testifies to that apocalypse 
and exemplification of the possibilities of holiness and 
loveableness latent in humanity, which was embodied 
in the unique life and character of Jesus,” 


These words carry special weight, coming as they 
do from a thinker like Mr. Greg, whom no one will 
accuse of superstitious credulity. As loyers of the 
truth we are concerned to discriminate and to hold 
fast to that which is permanent in the Christian reli- 
gion as distinguished from its transient forms. Are 
we told that in the natural order of development it is 
time Christianity was superseded because progress 
demands some higher teacher than a Galilean pea- 
sant who lived nearly nineteen hundred years ago ? 
Progress may demand what it has a mind to. But 
where is your leader who can take the place of Jesus? 
When the new Messiah appears I hope we shall 
have grace enough to recognise him. In the mean- 
time we shall remain true to the old allegiance. 

In those matters which pertain to a knowledge of 
the facts of the material universe, to mechanical in- 
vention and the application of utilities to the pro- 
cesses of everyday life we very properly refuse to 
take pattern from ages gone by. very fifty years 
of high civilisation is marked by an almost entire 
revolution in those things. Antiquated notions and 
methods in the general arrangements of society for 
producing and distributing wealth, for promoting 
health, for facilitating communication, for diffusing 
comfort and spreading knowledge, are presumptively 
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condemned by their antiquity. But the presump- 
tion does not hold good in the sphere of Art, of — 
Morals and Religion. I speak of Art, Morals and 
Religion themselves, as actual facts, and not of the 
theories about them which vary from agetoage. We 
look to the Greece of two thousand five hundred 
years ago for perfect models of certain forms of 
Art which we still aspire to, but can never hope to 
Surpass. Old Homer whose personality is lost in 
the mists of pre-historic times, stands unrivalled for 
simple majesty and steady glow of poetic fire. No 
utterances of fervent piety can ever transcend the 
Psalms of the “ Sweet Singer of Israel.” The ora- 
tions of Demosthenes and Cicero are the ever-endur- 
ing standards of eloquence. Three hundred years 
have not detracted from the pre-eminence of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic genius, and who will dare to /pro- 
phesy that he will ever have an equal? Then, in 
the sphere of the moral and religious affections the 
past has leff us examples which can never be ex- 
celled, Patriotism, devotion to duty, patient endur- 
ance, chastity, domestic love, self-sacrifice, fervent 
piety, saintliness of character have blossomed in 
fullness of perfection even in ages when men thought 
the sun revolved round the earth and never dreamt 
of travelling sixty miles an hour. An eminent 
writer comments upon Goethe’s observation that in 
every line of human activity one mind reaches at 
length the highest point of excellence which is not 
henceforth to be surpassed. ‘ New lines of activity ”’ 
he says, “may be opened, for the resources of the 
human spirit are exhaustless; but in that particular 
direction the culminating phenomenon endures as a 
standard of perfection and a model of future aspira- 
tions. There has been, for example—perhaps there 
can be—only one Homer, one Rapbael, one Shake- 
speare, one Beethoven. May we not on like grounds 
affirm, that there has been, and can be, only one 
Christ.” 

Glancing in another direction we would notice 
the misleading notion of some free-thinkers that 
everything in the universe is to be settled by mere 
processes of logic. It should be remembered that 
intellect is only a department of our mental being. 
There are other territories of our conscious nature, 
which, although they may be supervised and re- 
ported upon by the reasoning faculty, possess in- 
herent rights of their own. Hach faculty should be 
in harmony with the others, but each one has its 
own sphere of independence in which it is supreme. 
A deep love and vivid perception of the beautiful in 
varied forms of nature and of art may co-exist with 
comparatively feeble powers of reasoning. The 
artist’s vision penetrating below the surface of 
material things sees manifestations of an inner 
spirit of beauty and power only dimly visible to or- 
dinary eyes. He sees these, and seeing, believes 
they are there, has an undoubting faith in their ob- 
jective reality, would as soon think of hesitating 
about his own existence as of questioning the fact 
of a veritable existence, external to himself, which 
is beanty—an existence he instinctively feels to be 
akin to the creative energy it inspires in himself to 
express the soul’s ideal m some outward form on 
canvas or in stone. Such faith resides, more or 
less, in the soul of every man, but how is it to be 
demonstrated to acaptious questioner who demands 
“your proof?” If a man has no sense of the beauti- 
ful all the syllogisms you can contrive will never 
plant itin him. He is not to be blamed perhaps 
for not seeing what others see, but he is properly 
called to account if he goes about boasting of his 
superior rationality when after all it is only that 
he is a faculty short. 

The emotions are the source and impulse of 
action. The function of reason is to regulate and 
control them, to indicate the direction and limits of 
their normal activity in the individual, but they 
must be taken as integral portions of the constitu- 
tion of man and be recognised as facts haying their 
origin and justification outside of the processes of 
the intellect. I once heard a young man who prided 
himself upon being a smart speaker in debating 
societies, one who was resolved to take nothing for 
granted and thought it a fine thing to pull to pieces 
anything generally held in respect, contend that the 
command ‘to honour your father and mother” 
ought not to be accepted because he could show the 
balance of argument to be against it. “It came 
from mythic Mosaic times, and descends from semi- 
barbarous Jews. He was brought into the world,” 
he said, ‘‘ at the pleasure of his parents without his 
being consulted upon the matter, he had had a great 
many troubles to go through already, and thought it 
very likely he would have to undergo many more, 
and therefore,as one who would yield to nothing 
without proof he refused to admit the claim.” You 
would not call a position of that sort an error of 
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judgment, you would set it down to a defect of 
natural feeling; and your expression of disgust 
would be a sufficient answer. a ; 

Superadded to the recognised fundamental affeo- 
tions and sentiments of our nature there come in 
the progress of civilisation and by natural growth, 
certain esthetic tastes and refinements of moral feel- 
ing held to be very precious by men and women of 
culture. To despise or outrage these is no sign of 
truly advanced thought, but indicates rather a 
narrow mind and a callous heart. A rough argu- 
mentative utilitarianism can soon make sad havoc 
of all the graces of life, and it is a misfortune that 
free inquiry, through the defects of some of its ex- 
ponents, has come to be associated with conditions 
bare and hard and cold. Save me from being much 
mixed up with a class of persons who like to run 
counter to whatever is established by custom and 
endeared by tradition, and who evidently imagine 
they are very high-principled because they make 
themselves exceedingly disagreeable. Here is a man 
who goes about harrowing his friends’ feelings by 
making it known that he has a clause in his will 
leaving his body for dissection; another to exhibit 
his disregard for conventionalism refuses to put on 
mourning when relations die; others affect to des- 
pise all rites and ceremonies, object to symbolism in 
general, and look upon a church as a lecture-hall 
and nothing more. 

In man there are instincts and tendencies of his 
higher nature which come in the normal order of 
development, and are there as facts prior to all rea- 
soning about them. ‘The religious instinct is one of 
these. It has manifested itself in various forms 
and been associated with many diverse theological 
opinions: but there it is, an essential element of 
our constitution, as worthy of respect and confidence 
in its own relations as the purely intellectual facul- 
ties. Human beings feel physical hunger and sus- 
tain life by taking food long before they have a 
theory of digestion, or any scientific knowledge of 
physiology. Myriads of people breathe the air and 
purify their blood by its inhalation who could give 
no account of atmospheric constituents, or of the 
circulation of the vital fluid. The reciprocal wants, 
passions, antipathies, and sympathies of mankind 
give rise to oral communication, and speech exists 
before grammarians frame their rules. Gramma- 
rians do not make language; they only discern and 
classify the laws upon which unconsciously it has 
been framed, and pretend to nothing more than to 
prevent the growth of irregularities, and to guide 
the stream they did not create. So religion is not 
an invention of theologians. It exists first as a mani- 
fested fact—a natural outcome of the human soul; 
and the business of the theologieal investigator is 
to ascertain the laws of its healthy growth and de- 
velopment. There can be no adequate discussion 
of the evidences of religion if the evidence of 
experience be left out of account. The universality 
of religion shows that beneath its transient forms 
there is an abiding consciousness of relationship to 
some unseen power—to a Life and Mind in some 
correspondence with ours, and whom we call God. 
The spiritual faculty by which this relationship is 
apprehended, like all our other faculties, exists in 
different races and individuals in varying degrees of 
capability—in some it is little more than rudimen- 
tary, while others possess it in abounding fullness. 
That we have an inner spiritual power of discerning 
spiritual things, that we can hold conscious com- 
munion with God is proved as clearly by its 
appropriate experimental evidence as one half of the 
material beliefs which find general acceptance. It 
is a poor objection to say that “all this is religious 
sentimentalism putting more feeling in the place of 
rational thought.” For as Professor Upton has well 
pointed out, ‘Fevling cannot be contrasted with 
thought as if the latter were an independent source 
of truth. All natural and theological science is 
only the product which Thought evolves out of the 
materials of Feeling. Without Feeling (i.e. Sensa- 
tion and Emotion) Thought would be but mechanism 
with no work to do, and no power to set it in motion.” 
Spiritual facts can be ignored only by impugning 
the trustworthiness of some of the widest experi- 
ences of mankind and denying the veracity of our 
deepest intuitions. But when so-called free-thinkers 
allege essential unyeracity of the human faculties 
they are cutting away their own support. They are 
like the man in Hogarth’s picture sitting upon the 
projecting beam he is sawing away—when the saw 
has done its work the sawyer and the beam fall to- 
gether. 

Let it not be supposed, either, that free- 
thought necessitates or implies unsettled conyic- 
tions. There are men in a constant state of 
restlessness, blown about by every wind of doctrine, 
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never able to feel the ground firm beneath their 
feet. In some this is a certain indication of mental 
feebleness, in others the sign of a perpetual craving 
for excitement, and in very few cases indeed can it 
be reconciled with healthy vigour of intellect or due 
moral discipline. Of course concurrently with what- 
ever carefully formed opinions we may hold there 
should always abide a sense of human liability to err, 
teaching us to be modest in the assertion of our own 
judgments and charitable towards those of others. 
‘And it must be admitted that almost without excep- 
tion every earnest thinker in the course of his life- 
time will undergo marked changes of inner experience 
and pass through times of perplexity and doubt. 
But all this is very different from a permanent habit 
of scepticism, an absolute inability to believe which 
is the sterile condition to which many minds are 
reduced by morbidly dwelling upon the possibility of 
being wrong. Shall we not rejoice in the light of 
to-day because brighter rays may gleam to-morrow? 
When by sincerity of search I have found what the 
testimony of all my faculties tells me are precious 
unfoldings of truth shall I decline to diffuse their 
revelations because at some future time a larger 
knowledge may reward my diligence? That were 
indeed unwise. Our manhood’s nobleness depends 
upon our being true to the truth that is in us, in 
giving our trust and fidelity to that, in treasuring 
and defending it as a valued possession, not slighting 
it beforehand as a mere provisional makeshift. Of 
all the absurdities ever emanating from pulpit or 
printed page none can exceed the folly of trying to 
get up an enthusiasm for free inquiry if it is to be 
barren of result or is to lead us, with regard to the 
matters of highest interest, into a blank Agnosticism. 
Don’t talk to me so glibly about the love of truth 
unless you will let me have some truth to love. How 
can I embrace a phantom? I can only love that 
which has my confidence and faith. Scepticism 
is a negative state which imparts no glow to the 
affections, no impulse to action; while nothing 
short of rooted conviction and heartfelt belief can 
send forth a generous stream of enthusiasm, radiate 
sympathetic warmth, or inspire heroic deeds. 

Hence, altogether apart from the question of 
formulating an authoritative creed, I enter an em- 
phatic protest against the assumption that the word 
‘‘ free-inquiry” adequately defines Unitarianism. 
Free-thoughted Unitarians have been-in an eminent 
degree, but they have thought with a result. They 
not only have had a method, but the method has 
led to a religious belief which, on its negative side 
distinguishes them from the reputedly orthodox, 
and, on its positive side, marks them off from the 
Atheistic and non-religious. -Unitarianism is a 
faith, or if you like to say so, a theology, for it 
declares itself concerning God. Unless we play fast 
and loose with words, and evade their historical as 
well as their literal meaning, we must take the term 
to imply belief in a uni-personal God as distin- 
guished from the Trinitarian doctrine of three per- 
sons in one God. Moreover, as our churches are 
dedicated to and held in trust for the worship of 
God, it follows that the Creator is believed to pos- 
sess attributes which if we are right-minded will 
draw us to him in loving trust and humble adora- 
tion. Now these are affirmations of religious doc- 
trine, and whoever repudiates or ignores them may 
claim to be a fearless investigator, but he certainly 
is not a Unitarian. We do not seek to fetter any 
man’s mind nor to impose our views upon others 
by human restrictions or threatenings of God's 
wrath, for we hold that men are accepted of God 
not on account of their creed, but for honest endea- 
your to find the truth and faithful effort in the path 
of duty. We have our convictions, however, on these 
matters of high concern, we shall strive to win 
acceptance for them, and in a spirit of charity, de- 
manding a fair field for all, we will oppose error, 
whether taught by priest or scientific professor, 

We have no fear of free inquiry. As knowledge ex- 
tends, as the human mind expands, so will the pro- 
blems of the soul as to its relation with the Living 
Power of the universe be contemplated with a more 


vivid interest, and we believe that the fullest force 


and activity of intellect brought to bear upon these 
subjects will establish more firmly than ever the 
foundations of a reasonable faith. Although in 
reaction from old doctrines at which reason stands 
aghast, a wave of cold negation may for a time 
sweep over the surface of society, the roots of reli- 
gion are embedded too deep in human nature to be 
altogether torn away. If to-day the destructive axe, 
relentlessly wielded, shall level it to the ground, to- 
morrow it will again spring forth in fresh luxu- 
riance to shelter weary travellers in earth’s pil- 
grimage, and to bear abundant blossomings of 
sweetness and beauty. F j 


“HERE AND [NOT] BACK |” 


Death sits in his ticket-box, issuing forth : ; 
For the east and the west, and the south and the 
north, ; 
His holiday billets. His task as he plies, - oa 
The Spectre looks gay, and with reason ; ; 
For Time, his old friend, who so faithfully tries 
To fill the Anatomy’s maw as he flies, 
Has brought back the Holiday Season ! 


The Holiday Season! A very grim jest, 
Which Death may well mouth with ineffable zest, 
As he reckons the harvest it brings him, 
But the holiday-maker? Perhaps he is one 
Who may well be excused for not seeing the fun, 
E’en although, for the time, he has luckily run 

The cordon of danger that rings him. 
For hearts must beat low at the hideous tale 
Of multiplied slaughter by river and rail, - 
And steadiest nerves at the prospect may fail 
The annual risk of renewing, 
If, spite of all science, and labour, and care, : 
He who front’s pleasures fast-growing perils must 
dare : : 
Such horrible, swift, multitudinous wreck, * 
As comes when the Demon of War, without check, 
Red fields with his victims is strewing. ia 
“ Weak sentiment !" smiles the calm Cynic, and airs 
The time-honoured saw about Accidents.* Well, 
Men who sit safe at home, with an eye to their 
shares, ' q 
May philosophise thus; but the mind which will 
dwell % j : 
On the pangs of that awful ten minutes of terror, 
And the wide-spreading woe it were hard to o’erstate 
May inquire if the judgment may not be in error, — 
Which sets it ali down to indifferent Fate, 
Glib talk of percentage, and average may tire, 
OY pen. Grim Death’s the assessor, and lives are h 
ire ; a 
Has greed never brand in the game, which enhances — 
The “average” due to the “doctrine of chances ?” 
Has callous Incaution, which heeds not, nor recks, 
No need of stern urging, and strenuous checks,  ~ 
Which Public Opinion, plus Law, may administer? 
May means not be tried, and not wholly in vain, 
To lessen the sum of the annual gain a 
Of that spectre so gloating and sinister ? 
Lucre-lust, and impatience of trouble and care 
Are her caterers twain, and the mischievous pair — 
Must be countered by Caution and Reason ; ; 
And then it may prove that, in spite of the saw, 
And of high-sounding talk about Chance and its law 
Death need not be regarded with panic-struck awe, — 
Fated Lord of the Holiday Season ! ’ 
—Punch, 
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* « Accidents will happen in the best regulated families,’ 
a 


Trowsripee Inpvction Servicr.—On Sunday 
morning the Rev. John Felstead, of Nottingham 
commenced his duties as pastor of the Conigre Chapel 
Trowbridge, by preaching morning and evening % 
crowded congregations. His morning’s discourse wa 
founded on Matt. vi. 10, “Thy kingdom come,” an 
from those words the rev. gentleman preached } 
masterly sermon. That the world was a very differe 
place from what it was desirable it should be, h 
thought, was more or less felt by all, but there we 
some whose feeling on the point was much truer an 
deeper and more earnest than that possessed by other 
Self improvement was the great aim of their life, an 
it was those people who were trying to improve them 
selves who had the strongest and truest desire for th 
world’s improvement. After alluding to the fund: 
mental idea of the religion of Parseeism, viz., that 
a kingdom of light and truth and a kingdom & 
darkness and impurity, between which two 
this world, the preacher said an idea som 
what like that was ever vividly present to 
mind of Christ. To his mind this world was 
great battle field, a scene of a mighty contest b 
tween the powers of darkness and the powers of ligh 
The spirit of darkness, evil, wrong, and misery, - 
saw in the world, and he prayed and laboured pe 
petually for the bringing in of the better kingdom 
What did Christ mean by the “kingdom of heaven 
or the “kingdom of God?” For the true interpret 
tion of the text they must look to the words immi 
diately before it—“ Our Father which art in heaven 
hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come.” It wi 
the kingdom of the Father, the kingdom of the pel 
fect Father. The coming of God’s kingdom meat 
making our world into the household of God—makin 
it into a place where men lived as members of 
great family ; supremely blessed in their love for 
another, and in their love for the great. Fathe 
Heaven, and in their consciousness of His love 
them. The evening discourse was founded on 1 
uel xii, 23 :—“ Moreover, as for me, God forbid 
I should sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray i 
you; but I will teach you the good and the 
way.” Tl ao 
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The Riberal Pulpit. 


OUTSPOKENNESS IN RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
BY THE REY. BROOKE HERFORD. 

A Sermon Preached at the Opening of the National 
Unitarian Conference, Saratoga, New York, 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 17, 1878. 

2 Cor. iii. 12.—“ Seeing, then, that we have such 
hope, we use great plainness of speech.” 

Brethren, my subject is, our need of more simple, 
outspoken religious life. I think this is the special 
need of liberal Christianity to-day. In all the larger 
and outward aspects of religion, as we stand facing 
the great needs and questions of the time, our liberal 
churches hold a strong position, their thought is 
fearless and clear, and their word is firm, direct, and 
—listened to. But we must be conscious that we 
have no similar fulness and heartiness of utterance 
on the smaller, inner, more personal side of religion. 
This is about our weakest side to-day. The high 
thoughts of our faith want ‘‘ reducing to lower terms ;” 
they want bringing to bear not only on the lofty pro- 
blems of science and philosophy, but on the daily 

needs and cares of struggling, sorrowing, tempted 
men and women; they want shaping not only into 
the great utterances of pulpit and press, but into 


something of an altogether plainer speech; into the | 


language of common life; into the happy tones of 
household piety ; into the frank utterance of friend 
with friend. 


In the larger, external aspects of religion, our 
liberal work is already strong and clear. The 
great thought-currents of the time are setting our 
way. Society is restless with perplexities and 
doubts which only our free faith, or some other as 
free, can meet and satisfy. We have a good hearing 
for every best word we have in us on these larger 
topics. The great truths and principles for which 
we haye stood, and long stood alone, are now being 
adopted by the foremost thinkers in many Churches. 
So much is this the case that, whereas awhile ago 
the doubt among our timid ones was whether we 
could ever succeed in making a way for our truth, 
their doubt to-day is whether it would not make 
way just as well without us! How little place that 
doubt has among us, however, this convention 
shows. We are thankful for every testimony to 
broad and liberal Christianity, no matter whether 
given in our name or not; but we assuredly have 
no doubt that owr witness is needed. Certainly the 
success which has attended our revived and more 
affirmative work during the past quarter of a century 
has been exactly of the kind not to show us that our 
work is superfluous, but to encourage us to greater 
earnestness and activity in it; for our success has 
been that of an ever-widening and more attentive 
hearing. Note the quality of that hearing! On 
every great public religious topic that comes up 
people have learned to expect about the clearest, 
strongest, most frank and thoughtful word from the 
leaders of Unitarianism. Does some great question 
of theology come to the front, they know that 
in the Unitarian pulpit they will hear it discussed 
in its broadest aspects, with no slavish textualism, 
and with fearless common sense. Is there some 
great crisis of national duty or honour, it is to the 
Unitarian minister the reporters go for the word that 
will handle it without gloves and most heartily re- 
cognise its relation to Christianity. Is the public 
feeling outraged by the narrow and intolerant inter- 
pretation of Providence which some men are always 
finding for great calamities, it is to liberal Chris- 
tianity that the community turns for the ringing 
common sense which shall expose the mischievous 
fanaticism, and put the matter in a wholesome, 
manly light. Are the scientists ‘fluttering the 
doyvecotes ” of theology by some fresh and brilliant 
raid into the mysterious regions beyond the proper 
realm of science, it is to some of our broad scholars 
that society looks for the calm, strong, thoughtful 
word which shall restore the equilibrium of faith. 
Nor is it only for these occasional utterances that 
our churches are listened to; men know that there, 
year in, year out, they will hear free and thoughtful 
words, on some topic of large, general interest,—on 
the great truths of theology, the lives of public men, 
the interest of new books, the discoveries of science, 
the history of the past, the controversies of the 
present, the outlook to the future. Accordingly our 
churches are the resort of many a restless intellect, 
of many a lover of mental freedom, and of many an 
otherwise unchurched doubter. Well, this is a work 
to be thankful for, and I think we are: thankful for 
it. And yet when all this is said I suppose we are 
not satisfied. For this is preponderatingly a minis- 
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try of intellect to intellect, and the world wants 
something more than this, and our faith is good for 
something more. 

The function of religion is not accomplished when 
it has uttered even the most wise and helpfal truth 
on these great questions. It is not accomplished 
when it has explained for us ‘the riddle of the 
painful earth,” or made us content to leave it unex- 
plained ; when it has dissipated the abstruse defini- 
tions of Athanasius or the gloomy decrees of Calvin; 
nor even when it has taught us that there is no real 
antagonism between science and faith, and that the 
hypothesis of evolution still involyes the postulate 
of God. These, after all, are only the difficulties of 
the meditative few, and religion has in it to be the 
joy and life of all. The common people should hear 
it gladly ; it should be not only the lamp of studious 
hour, but the wholesome daylight of busy life. It 
should dwell with us in the world’s common level, 
and go with us in its common round. It should mingle 
with our daily life as ‘‘a spirit of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind.” It should be an undertone 
of happy praise and trust rippling among our mani- 
fold occupations, and near enough to the surface to 
break out now and then into articulate melody. It 
should be a homelike atmosphere in which the dear 
relationships of life should find a finer closeness and 
tenderness and purity. It should be a thought in 
which the old man and the little child may feel a 
common interest; to the busy life 


“A central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation”’; 


and to pain and sickness the music of “ a low, con- 
tented song,” in which even the harsh discord of 
death shall pass as a suspended harmony into the 
firm cadence of triumphant faith. All this is what 
religion should surely be in the midst of the longing, 
burdened, struggling life of man. 

But how is religion to be all this? It cannot be 
merely by being made the topic of sermons and 
lectures. It cannot be by mere public ministry at 
all. It will need much besides this,—ministries of 
home, ministries of friendship, frank unashamed 
speech between man and man. Here is where we 
are weak. Here is where I find the suggestiveness 
of Paul’s word: ‘‘ Seeing, then, that we have such 
hope, we use great plainness of speech.” We want 
so to feel the blessedness and value of our faith as 
to be lifted out of our miserable reserve, and learn 
to speak of it with more earnest freedom and sim- 
plicity. There are several directions in which we 
need to learn this greater ‘‘plainness of speech ” 
about religion. 

For one thing, we want it even in our preaching. 
I have said that our strength at present lies chiefly 
in our spoken word; and yet even in this we do not 
manage to have that simplicity which such a faith 
as ours deserves. Nothing can be more simple than 
our faith! Faith in God as the great Heavenly 
Father, stopping at that and refusing to enter into 
the Trinitarian speculations about the inner mys- 


teries of his being; loving discipleship to the Christ 


of the gospels, without insisting on any special creed 
about his nature; the doing of one’s duty as the 
condition of acceptance ; an immortality of new and 
onward life, the very discipline of which is ordained 
in infinite love and has hope in it for all. Some 
think that it does not make more way just because it 
is so simple. The multitude love mystery, they say, 
and they point to the success of other Churches whose 
systems, compared to ours, are a tangle of theological 
confusion. Iam afraid the real explanation is very 
different. It is, that though it is perfectly true that 
we have the simpler doctrines, it is the other 
Churches that have the simpler preaching. 
Compare, for instance, Liberal Christianity with 
Methodism in this respect. The professed doctrines 
of Methodism have been abstruse and complicated. 
It has held by the whole body of Trinitarian theo- 
logy. But, then, it has held most of it in the back- 
ground. What it has put to the front in its actual 
emphasis has been a few points such as the hum- 
blest minds could seize upon,—man’s consciousness 
of sin, God’s infinite love for his sinful children, and 
Christ’s death, not in its intricate theological con- 
nection, but as the vivid and affecting token of par- 
don and salvation. These constituted Methodism 
as it was actually preached by John Wesley and his 
‘“‘ brown-bread preachers,” and, thus set forth, it 
was the simplest thing imaginable, and has con- 
verted and blessed millions. Now with Unitarian- 
ism it has been exactly the reverse. Our faith is 
the very simplest of any; and yet such has been 
the character of our preaching that there is no 
Church that has so managed to produce upon the 
mind of the people the impression of being a system 
of high, subtle intellectualism. It seems to me 
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that our thought of the Heavenly Father’s free, un- 
purchased, everlasting love is in itself infinitely 
more touching than anything our orthodox friends 
have to tell, But then when God’s love is the sub- 
ject, the Methodist sets it forth as an appeal, while 
the Unitarian usually works it out as a thesis. In 
our hands the most touching and beautiful element 
of religion is apt to become an argument. Instead 
of preaching the gospel we preach about the gospel. 
So we miss the deepest longing and need of human 
souls. Sometimes, I am afraid, we hardly recognise 
that there is such longing and need. 


I remember well the incident which first brought 
me sharply to book upon this matter. I was tra- 
velling by rail, a good many years ago, and was 
looking over a number of tracts and sermons that 
had recently been published in connection with one 
of our missionary efforts, when a thoughtful-look- 
ing man, who had noticed what I was doing, said to 
me in perfect good faith, ‘‘ Sir, have you a tract to 
spare that would help a young friend of mine, who 
is very sad and anxious under the sense of sin?” 
Well, I thought that I had tracts for almost every- 
thing. Ihad a tract to prove that God was one and 
not three, and others against original sin and eternal 
punishment; I had a most convincing argument 
against offering prayer to Christ, and a common- 
sense view of the Bible, and some most eloquent 
statements of the essential harmony between reli- 
gion and science, and in fact I had about every 
theological aspect of our faith plentifully declared,— 
and yet, as I turned these over, I was uncomfortably 
conscious that none of them would have much help 
for a distressed and anxious soul, and I had 
finally to admit, with some hesitation, that I had 
not one suitable with me! The lesson that I got 
that day put a new thought and aim into my 
ministry. It gave me a new sense of the real need 
of strained and burdened hearts. There are more 
of these, perhaps, than we are apt to take account 
of. Look round upon the congregation gathered 
together any Sunday in any of our city churches, 
What an amount of weariness, and struggle, and 
temptation is represented there. How many of 
these have been fighting the battle of life the week! 
through; finding it hard work, at times ready to let 
all go, often tempted to do wrong,— sometimes | 
doing wrongs—none of them perfect, and yet 
in the main trying to do their work in their 
place, and to keep some manly stand-up fight 
for their duty. Is it intellectual disquisitions 
that these need? Shall we give them the latest 
thing in criticism or science? Surely this faith of 
ours has something better in it for them! ‘ Seeing 
then we have such hope, let us use great plainness 
of speech.” Cannot we say something to help the 
weak and weary to feel the touch of the everlasting 
presence and the unchangeable love of God; some- 
thing to set the feet alittle firmer on the rock; to 
renew in the memory the half-forgotten words of the 
world’s mightiest faith ; to bring up in the mind’s 
eye the beautiful life of Christ, or arouse the slum- 
bering sense of immortality? I am not speaking now 
of how our liberal faith might perhaps thus be 
brought home to the poorer and labouring classes, 
who at present are almost strangers in our churches. 
The question of drawing these in among us is eom- 
plicated by social difficulties and a pride of inde- 
pendence which no mere simplifying of our preach- 
ing would much affect. But even taking the very 
classes who at present form the staple of our 
parishes, I cannot help believing that our faith 
might be made more of a helpful and happy reality 
to them than it at present is, if only we could 
reduce it to lower terms, bring it down from the in- 
tellect to the heart, and set it forth in all its helpful 
and beautiful light. 

The second direction in which we need more 
simple, outspoken religious life, is that of home. 
Fifty years ago Dr. Channing took as the title of one 
of his sermons, ‘‘ Unitarian Christianity most Fa- 
yourable to Piety.” How does that sound to-day in. 
the light of the so general disuse among Unitariang_ 
of the old observances of home-piety? I know that 
the disuse of these does not necessarily imply that 
the spirit of religion is absent or feeble. I know 
that there are some who have no religious obsery- 
ances at home; who haye no family worship, who 
do not like the use of “ grace” at meal-times ; who 
hardly ever say a word to their children about reli- 
gion,—and yet who at heart are sincerely religious. 

I remember an orthodox preacher visiting me years 
ago. For a week he went in and out with me among 
my people, and in our school, and our services and 
meetings. And when he parted from me he said, 
‘“‘T haye had a curious experience this week, Among 
my own folks I have always had a fear that there 
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is rather more religion comes out than there is 
in; but here, I have kept feeling that there is 
more religion in than comes out.” I believe he 
was right; and of the two extremes, better this 
than the other. But still we carry this reserve alto- 
gether too far. If some people put reflectors round 
about their piety to make it show for more, that is 
no reason for our hiding ours under a bushel to 
keep it from showing atall. ‘Let your light shine,” 
was Christ’s word; and home is just- one of those 
places where. surely, if anywhere,.it ought to shine 
out with a sweet, natural openness: The very na- 
ture of home pleads for religion to have not only a 
place there, but an open and acknowledged place. 
Home is one of the great centres around which life 
groups itself,—a little society complete in itself, with 
its own little world of joy and sorrow, and from 
which influences of quiet, wonderful power radiate 
through humanity. We look up to God as the great 
Father of all; our whole human society culminates 
in that relation, and the larger gathering of the 
Church expresses it. Is it not fitting that the united 
life of the family should also culminate in the sense 
of his being the Father of all the families of the 
earth? And should it not do this openly? We all 
love frank and open life together in our homes; 
we do not like secretiveness there. Should we 
then have such secretiveness in our home- 
religion? Should we not have an open piety? 
It is this I look to, most of all: the keep- 
ing alive in a household, between father, and 
mother, and children, and even servants and guests, 
the sense of a little divine fellowship in home, that 
they are not merely lodging together, but have a 
sacred home-life together—God the giver of it, and 
the head of it,—and that this innermost grouping 
of the world’s fellowship should be sanctified by 
some simple occasional fellowship of adoration, And 
the religious instincts of the world have recognised 
the fitness and the need of this. The usages of 
open home-piety are as ancient and universal ag 
those of the Church or the temple. People speak 
sometimes as if home worship was something 
‘* Methodistical.” There could not bea greater mis- 
take. Wesley did indeed revive religion in the homes 
of his followers; but it was no new thing ; it was 
only the revival of what had always revived in men’s 
~—~homes when it had revived in their churches. 

It was so with Puritanism in its best days. It 
was so on the inner side of, the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion. Look at the sweet home-life of early Chris- 
tianity. And that early Christianity, with its simple 
rejoicing pieties, did but take up the best spirit of 
the old Hebrew household life. When Christ as he 
took bread, ‘‘ gave thanks,” he only did what he 
used to do from childhood, and, moreover, what, in 
some rude way—casting a morsel in the fire or on the 
floor,—the idol-worshippers of Greece, and Rome, 
and all ancient lands had done from the very child- 
hood of the world. And go the heathens with their 
household gods, and Abraham sacrificing at each 
camping-ground on his rude pile of stones, are but 
the ancient types of that piety of the Christian 
home which Burns describes in his ‘ Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,” and which prompted Baxter’s noble 
Saying, ‘‘ Wherever I have a home, there God shall 
have an altar,” 

I plead, therefore, for religion in the home, and 
not merely for the spirit of it, but for that spirit to 
have earnest, simple expression and culture! I 
plead for family prayer. That in this busy, hurry- 
ing life of to-day, and all the more because it is so 
busy and so hurrying, there be that daily pause that 
our fathers had; that quieting of the hearts of all 
together into the thought of God, with some old 
Bible-word, it may be, to set the key-note of the day, 
and the humble bending in common prayer. I plead 
for the old family Bible. Said, a poor woman to me, 
once, in one of my Manchester mission districts, 
when I called to change a tract: “Oh yes, here it is; 
Talways keep it with the rent-book, in the Bible; 
then it’s sure not to be disturbed.” LIcould find 
Bibles in other than poor men’s homes,—Bibles 
beautiful with brightest clasps and binding, pro- 
minent ornaments on parlour-tables, that would also 
be better if they were “ disturbed” a little oftener, 
opened with the little children round, that they 
might learn where to find the best of the old-world 
stories, or their favourite verses in psalm and gospel. 
I plead for home psalmody. I do not know any 
memories that cling more sweetly to one’s life than 
those of quiet Sunday evenings in the old home, 
when young and old gathered round, and each had 
some favourite hymn to ask for. Have those old 
times been quite banished by the modern fashion ‘of 
the Church-music being confined to a quartette 
and the congregation praising God by proxy? And 
I plead, too, for the old custom of grace be- 
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bread. I plead for this almost more emphatically 
than for prayers or hymns, because it is within the 
reach of all. Some people, in these progressive 
days, have got—or think they haye—beyond pray- 
ing, and it is not every one who can sing. But even 
the most “advanced” have hardly got beyond feel- 
ing thankful, and every one could speak a simple 
word of thanks. I know it is easy to raise objec- 
tions. | Probably there is no religious usage which 
has suffered-more from ridicule. In some homes 
they never have it éxcept when a minister is present 
to say it, which always looks as if it was said out of 
compliment to the minister rather than out of gra-. 
titude to God. Besides, why single out one’s food 
to be particularly thankful for! Charles Lamb said 
he would sooner say grace for a good book than for 
a good dinner. Say grace in your heart for every 


blessing you have; there is no danger of too much 


thankfulness. But my point is, that itis good for 
this general spirit of thanksgiving to come to: the 
surface in some open fashion now and then. And, 
if it is so, then there is no better occasion for it 
than these common daily mercies. For, just because 
they are so common, they are in more danger of 
being taken as a matter of course ; and just because 
they are enjoyed by all the family together, they 
furnish the better opportunity—say, once a day, 
when the family are most together—for a united re- 
membrance of the good providence of life. Yes, the 
more you look into it the more you will see the real 
worth and fitness of a reverent custom, which in one 
form or another is almost as old as the world, and 
which is so simple that it may be repeated even by 
a little child. 

Some of you might tell me, perhaps, that you are 
afraid of religion suffering by all this familiar han- 
dling at home, These morning or evening prayers, 
these little sentences of thanksgiving are so apt to 
become mere forms. I quite grant it; though I do 
not think there is more danger of home-prayers be- 
coming formal than of Church prayers becoming so. 
Still they are forms, and we cannot be sure of their 
being always vivified by the living spirit. But what 
of that? We have forms all through life, such forms, 
é.g., as those by which we try to keep alive among 
men the sense of our various relations to each other. 
You say, ‘‘How are you?” when you meet your 
friend, and “‘ Good-by ” when you leave him. You 
teach your little children to say “Good morning, 
father” or “mother,” and to ask for things with 
“Tf you please” and ‘Thank you.” You do not 
teach your children to say these things only when 
they mean just those very words, and feel them; on 
the contrary, you want them to form the habit of 
saying them. The habit helps the spirit. Life 
would be intolerable if every word and action 
had to be the result of a new and separate 
thought. Habit is the fly-wheel of life; it does 
not supply the place of thought and effort, but 
enables us when our life is in the right track 
to keep in it with rather less of effort. And 
the divine relation of our lives simply follows the 
same law as these human relations. If we want to 
keep alive the sense of this divine relationship we 
must form the habit of acknowledging and referring 
to it. The household’s prayer or grace is the 
household’s greeting to the great Father. It may 
seldom be perfectly meant ; still, it helps us to keep 
Him in mind, and helps to recall the family day by 
day to something of the sense of trying—not sepa- 
rately but together—to do right and to love God. 
Tam sure there is a blessing in it. Religion openly 
acknowledged by all the family together helps to 
keep the home-life up to its true pitch. It keeps 
the home-affections more delicate and pure; it 
softens the little household strifes and jars and 
worries ; it breathes into parent and child the spirit 
of kindlier helpfulness and happier content; and 
when trials and sorrows come, as come they will at 
times, in every family, it makes it easier alike to 
young and old to speak out their deepest word of 
mutual comfort, and to reach out together to the 
higher comfort still, And so through all our com- 
ings and goings, and sunshine and shadow, it 
brings a richer, closer life, and helps all our chang- 
ing days 

—“to be 
Linked each to each by natural piety.” 

There is yet a third direction in which this grand, 
liberal faith of ours should teach us more of this 
‘“plainness of speech.” ‘I mean in personal religious 
intercourse and fellowship, in frank converse be- 
tween friend and friend; and in being ready to speak 
an open unashamed word for our religious convic- 
tions. 
individualism in religion to an extreme. 


before meat—just a word of thanksgiving for daily | 


I cannot help thinking that we have carried 
We have 
lost sight of the help to religious life which there is 
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in frank interchange of thought and experience. We — 


‘say that religion is a thing simply between each 


man and his Maker. So itis, in its inmost essence; 
but, for its culture, it is something which should be 
also between man and man. That was a wise word 
the old. man gave to John Wesley when he was 
wearing his heart out in the lonely struggles of his 
first deep convictions: “Sir, the Bible knows no- 
thing of solitary religion.” It was out of that word 
came all that net-work of close, brotherly fellow- 
ship by which early Methodism strengthened its new 
converts, and helped to keep them on their feet, 
Perhaps some of our evangelical friends have car- 
ried this too far. We do not want any spiritual 
inquisition, We do not want to have people coming 
round and asking us or our children whether we 
have found Jesus,—to which, perhaps, the best 
answer is that which the little child gave to the re- 
vivalist : ‘“‘ Why, I didn’t know that he was lost!” 
I know that it is partly dread of this kind of 
thing, a shrinking from anything approaching to 
religious ostentation or cant, that has led us as a 
body into the opposite fault of undue reserve. Partly, 
too, it arises from the very independence of mind 
which Unitarianism fosters, without which, indeed, 
& man could hardly be a Unitarian, and which makes 
men more able to stand alone, and less disposed to 
lean up against each other for religious sympathy. 
I know, too, the natural shrinking of busy men of 
the world from any distinct ayowal of religious faith. 
And yet, in the extent to which this reticence is 
carried among us, is it not almost a lack of religious 
manliness? Our very individualism should teach 
us better! Look at this: Unitarianism is in theory 
about the most individual, the least sacerdotal, of all 
religions. It does not admit that ministers are 
anything more than laymen. But in practice Uni- 
tarians are about the most dependent of any on 
their ministers, the most utterly helpless for any 
religious action or service unless the minister is at 
hand. So, it is too much a one-man-ministry in 
our Churches, and no ministry at all out of them. 
This is not from lack of conviction. There is not 
one of our Churches but has among its members 
men of the very finest thought and feeling and 
sincerity. But this morbid reserve seals their lips. 
“We have no religion—to speak of,” they say. Agood 
reply, as it was first given; but as a word to take ag 
asort of motto, and even rather to pride oneself 
upon, a false and mischievous word ! ‘*No religion to 
speak of,” when society is faint and sick for the very 
word which has been given to us that we might 
speak “it. ‘No’ religion to speak of,” when the 
young are growing up about us in our homes and 
Churches all adrift and perplexed for lack of it. 
Why, only see how all this is dwarfing and hin. 
dering our work to-day. See how it prevents our 
Churches from being the religious help and power 
they might be to the multitudes who are drifting 
away from the old orthodox moorings. They are 
longing for some religious home, and they ought to 
find it with us. Perhaps they try. They are at- 
tracted by our common-sense doctrines, and by our 
frank, manly freedom. They come in among us, 
often with a glad, earnest enthusiasm. But what 
do they find? Where is the fellowship they looked 
for in these religious thoughts which are go interest- 
ing to them? Where are the meetings, such as 
they have been used to, for mutual help in religious 
life? They have looked for a religious home, and 
they find themselves in an upland theological pas- 
ture, the chillness of which is poorly compensated 
for by the fact that all its gates are left absolutely 
open! The more we eschew all gates and fences, 
the more do we need a warm centre of brotherly 
fellowship at the heart of our intellectual freedom. 
But I think this constitutional reticence is most 
injurious to the younger folks about us. It makes 
our Churches powerless to help these, just when they 
most need help, at the very turning-point of life. To 
all young people there come times of religious awaken- 
ing. The heart arouses itself out of the heedless life of 
youth ; it is stirred by the longing for nobler things ; 
it is perplexed by new doubts; perhaps it is sad in 
the sense of sin; it craves sympathy, and yet is 
ashamed and afraid to seek it. Now our orthcdox 
friends watch for these seasons of soul-awakening 
and provide for them. The first sign is noticed. 
Older friends speak with kind openness, and often 
the young heart is helped through its struggles and 
difficulties, and led to convictions and resolutions 
which permanently change the life. But see how it 
is among us. Our young people grow up in this 
atmosphere of reserve. They do not hear reli- 
gion talked about at home, at least not in any 
earnest, experimental way. They grow up, feel- 
ing as if it was something not to be spoken 
of. Piety is left to take care of itself, “No 
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8 for the ‘tides of the spirit.” The 
8 is, that when the new strange move- 
eeling come to them, there is no one 
aey can open their hearts. They have 


i with father or mother even, and shrink | 


so. I cannot help thinking that this is 
why we often lose our young people just 
real Christian life should be beginning ; 
oortunity we neglect is readily enough 
others. Orthodoxy affectionately urges 
rianism is dangerous and wrong. -Scep- 
gests doubts whether all religion is not 
Is it wonderful that, between these two, 
sm, which, with the noblest word to speak, 
from any speech at all, fails to hold its 
8 wonder would be if it were otherwise! 


vants altering. These great thoughts and 
urs are not given to be merely the light 
thought, but for the happy converse of 
and the frank intercourse of home. I 
yvord which our “free religious” friends. 
for their motto, ‘‘ Freedom and Fellow- 


igion.” Only, let us have this in its ful- | 
“fellowship” only among those who hold | 


aiths or no faith. Suppose we have a 
fellowship with each other, a little more 
peak out our best beliefs. Is there no 
s in that old word that has come down 
s’ time, about those great thoughts that 
s people? ‘‘ These things which I com- 
this day shall be in thine heart, and thou 
them diligently to thy children, and shalt 
m when thou sittest in thine house, and 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
when thou risest up.” It was but the law 
f Israel that Moses and his people had to 
hall we not beat least as glad and earnest 
g of these brighter, larger truths which 
given us,—truths which we humbly think 
learer light than most? 


s, brethren of our many Churches, near 
feel that here are the lessons that we 
to-day. I make no apology for not taking 


the larger and more striking topics of | 


There is no fear of our neglecting these. 
are looking all along the horizon of the 
[any a strong word will interpret for you 

Bear with me that out of the quiet past 
ought you some of those old thoughts 
he rush of progress are always in danger 
orgotten. Bear with me that in these 
murs of this. Conference about our work I 
1 upon you some of the deep, innermost 


of doing any effective work at all) And || 


ork’s sake I urge them; that work is so 
still, among all the restless movements of 
he one thing needful to lift humanity out 
doubt and woe and sin is the simple 
Jesus Christ. A great, plain, loving 


ants to be,—a word not for pastors only 


“Tt takes the whole Church to preach 


gospel.” The world is ready for us, f 


ready for the world? It is not great suc- 
< for. I do not know that that is ever 
3 ours. I donot shrink from insignificance 
e insignificance of thosé mean things by 
silently builds up the future. I am not 

he reproach of few coming to us; but I 
tremble lest those who do come, attracted 
t of freedom, should find no glow of love 

, and sink into less care about. religious 
nm when they came. May we be saved 
a shame as that! Nay, with such a word 
speak shall we ‘ put a veil” either upon 
or over our lips? Rather let that nobler 

ors, that ‘open face, beholding as in a 
lory of the Lord.” Yes, such ‘‘ open face ” 
God and love to man that we may be 

y what we look at, and all our coldness 
ness and timidity may fall from us, till 
en as by the spirit of the Lord,” if not 
ry unto glory,” at least from strength to 


©CoA.— GRATEFUL AND Comrorrine.—‘“* By a tho- 
viedge of the natural laws which govern the 
of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
of the fine properties of well-selected cocoae 
as provided our breakfast tables with a deli. 
ured beverage which may save us many heavy 
Is. Itis by the judicious use of such articles 
a constitution may be gradually built up until 
igh to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
btle maladies are floating around us ready to 
rever there isa weak point. We may escape 
l shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
e—Sold only in Packets labelled—‘*' Jamzs 
, Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 
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SOCIAL’ MEETING of the MEM] 

and FRIENDS of the LONDON DISTRI 
ARIAN SOCIETY will be held on- WEDNE 
VENING, October 16th, in the 8 )HOOLROOM 
ACKNEY CHAPEL, Tea at Seven o'clock, g 
hair to be taken at a Quarter to Eight, by the Re 
HITEHEAD, when a Paper will be read by the Re 
RECKELTON. Subject: “The Question of Lith 

ublic Worship.” 


Tickets, Sixpence each, to be obtained of any N 
f the Committee. 


MR, ms ies D. CONWAY will deliver ¢ 
UNDAY MORNING, the 13th 
Eleven, Subject : Selling the So 


URSE in the Evening (Seven o'clock), 
M, CAMDEN-ROAD, will be “The Ung 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Wi 
MIDLAND PRESBYTHRIAN and UNITS 


DAY and TUESDAY, October 21st and 22nd.* 
On Monday Reese at 7.30, a CONFERENGE 
held in the UPPER CHAPEL, NORFOLK $2 
aper on ‘* Church Extension in Large Towns,” 
ev. G, Kniant. 
On Tuesday, Delegate Meeting at 1) a.m.” 
lhe Upper Chapel, conducted by the Rey. o. D. 
A. At12 o'clock, Sermon by the Rev. "A. N. 
jorD, B.A., of Bristol, Collation at 1.30 P.M. . 
8. 6d. 
The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING at 2.30 Px 
ident’s Address by the Rev. Ent Fay, of Sheffield 


ANCHESTER NEW COLL 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON. 


ROGRAMME of LECTURES for the SESSION 
Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D D., LL.D, 
Grounds and Truths of Religion—Monday, 2 
Wednesday and Friday, 1 p.m. 
Greek—Monday, 1 p.m. 


Rey. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 
istory of the Doctrine of the Logos. Part II, 
day, 9 a.m. 
ew Testament, Catholic Epistles, Introduction ai 
gesis—Thursday, 9 a.m. 
extual Criticism of the New Testament—Tuesd 
Thursday, 11 a.m. 
Latin Father, Tertullian—Tuesday, 10 a.m, 
Elocution—Thursday, 10 a.m. 
Rey. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
Junior Hebrew—Monday, 9 a.m. 
Middle Hebrew—Monday, 10 a.m., and Wednesdaj 
Senior Hebrew, Wednesday and Friday, 10 a, 
unior Ecclesiastical History—Monday and Wei 
12 noen. 
Senior Ecclesiastical History —Wednesday, 11 
Old Testameut— Wednesday and Friday, 9 a, 
Rey. C, B. UPTON, B.A., B.Sc. 
Ethics ~Monday and Wednesday, 2 P.M. 
Benior Mental Philosophy—Monday and Wednesda! 
Latin—Friday, 11 a.m. 


The Lectures are Open to the Public, of either 
bayment of the usual fees. 
&. D, DARBISHIRE, rae Hot 
CHARLES BEARD, tag 
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nust sooner or later submit. He said the origin of 
nan was taught in Scripture under a thick veil of 
ulegory, and he would hail any real light that 
science might throw upon it; but he must be con- 
vinced that the light was real. He said the cry 
rgainst ‘‘ Continuity” resulted from ignorance or 
‘ear. Whether continuity in the animal series had 
geen broken, and how, were questions ; but con- 
sinuity itself was the sum and substance of all 
genuine science, being only another name for that 
umiform series of causes and effects without which 
there could be no order in the universe. On 
mother occasion (the induction of a brother minister 
in Dundee) he came out (before some men who 
lid not at all relish it) in favour of a more com- 
prehensive theology. Rationalists, he said, were 
too cold for him, and Ritualists too unhealthily hot. 
But the Comprehensionists were on the right track, 
They weleomed truth wherever they found it. They 
reverenced Calvinism for its proclamation of Divine 
supremacy, and Arminianism for its assertion of 
human responsibility. They loved Presbyterianism 
for its symmetry of structure. Congregationalism 
for its freedom, Methodism for its fervour, Quaker- 
ism for its acknowledgment of the inner light, even 
Swedenborgianism for its glimpses into the depths 
of man’s moral. nature. He distinguished between 
Comprehensionists and Latitudinarians. He said 
the Latitudinarian accorded mere intellectual ap- 
preciation ; the Comprehensionist gave moral sym- 
pathy. He loved and-sought to come under the 
power of all that was good and true, 

He was never weary of assailing the narrowness 
which (in order to preserve a theological system) 
will not only keep out the light, but darken and dis- 
iort the Scriptures. He used to say that in his 
boyish days ministers were so jealous of anything 
that seemed at variance with the Calvinistic theo- 
logy that he had heard them, when quoting in 
prayer the text ‘God so loved the world,” put 
their gloss upon it, saying ‘‘ God so loved the elect 
world ”—thus changing the divinest utterance into 
what he called ‘* nonsenical drivel.” 

The doctrine of Infant Damnation was always 
ntensely abhorrent to him. This reminds me of 
in incident. In his manse one night he had a fierce 
liscussion on the subject with a Calvinistic minister, 
vho was his guest. The discussion was interupted 
‘or family prayers. Gilfillan asked the minister to 
ead; but he requested Gilfillan to do it himself. 
He did so; but could not escape from his’ excited 
eelings, and prayed God to deliver the world from 
hose who dared to insult his character by suppos- 
ng that he would consign infants to everlasting 
ire. It almost led to a rupture. The incident illus- 
rated Gilfillan’s character and the overmastering 
ower of his feelings. 

He loved and admired as fervidly as he hated. 
ind if he had injured any one, and it were brought 
jome to him kindly, he never rested till he had 
nade ample atonement. He delighted in social 
ellowship, and often in conversation became ex- 
eedingly brilliant and impressive. Sometimes also 
ie could set the table ina roar. He did go on one 
ccasion, when, a very lugubrious gentleman being 
nentioned, Gilfillan said that his face would make 
n excellent frontispiece for the ‘ Lamentations of 
eremiah,” 

Gilfillan was very fond of the society of children. 
n this he resembled his friend Norman McLeod— 
, great Scotchman, whom, he resembled in more 
joints than one. On one occasion, when he was 
njoying an evening with a little boy (a nephew), 
hey set to work together to compose “a letter to 
he Deil.” When finished, it was folded up, duly 
ddressed, and then dropped into ‘ the Deil’s post- 
ffice”—namely, the fire. ‘ 


Harvarp Coniece.—A correspondent writes :—— 
n Divinity School are about twenty-two students. 
‘he senior class numbers three; the middle class 
ight ‘and the junior about eleven. The reli- 
ious tone of the school is much more spiri- 
ual than I had been led by common reports 
mainly orthodox reports, I confess) to believe. 
n Conference meetings the students speak freely of 
heir religious experiences, and these are by no 
neans cold intellectual talks, but warm and cheering. 
The new professor, Rev. J. H. Allen, steps gracefully 
nto the routine of his duties. So far the impres- 
ion he has made on the students is goad. By the 
vay, he is the author of a work, perhaps not known 
o all the readers of Unity, ‘* Hebrew Men and their 
Times,” which well deserves the attention of those 
nterested in the subject of Jewish Messianic Hopes 
nd Ideas, . 


THE INQUIRER. 


Ohe Liberal Pulpit. 


OUR CHURCH LIFE, 


The Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, M.A., has published 
the sermon on “Our Church Life: its Value and 
Significance,” preached in the Ancient Chapel of 
Toxteth, Liverpool, on occasion of the commence- 
ment of his ministry there. He has added also the 
very beautiful and appropriate hymns and prayers 
used on the occasion, and the whole service is as 
impressive as non-liturgical service can well be made. 
The preacher lays down the fundamental principle 
that “in individual faithfulness, in the religious 
strength of each and every member, lies the possi- 
bility of success as a Church, of propagating Truth, 
of representing Christianity as a stable and benefi- 
cent reality.” “We subjoin a long and valuable pas- 
sage, which will show better than any analysis the 
tone of this fine discourse, and its application to 
some pressing questions of the time :— 


Stand fast in the Faith.—It is far from my wish, 
as it was from Paul’s, to enjoin or recommend any 
stiffness of doctrinal position, any self-satisfied un- 
progressiveness of thought or opinion. I come 
among you as one freeborn, one who has never ac- 
cepted a doctrinal test, or given a doctrinal pledge as 
a condition of religious communion or ministerial 
function. In churches of ancient foundation like 
your own, tracing their history from the times of 
England’s deepest and most honest religious life, 
representing in their origin a broad and abiding 
principle, not some small dogmatic point or dogma- 
tic name, born, not of controversy, but of faith and 
freedom,—a freedom that has broadened slowly 
down to our time, and gives us the old home of faith, 
the sanctities of long association, for our worship to- 
day—in such was I bred, and of such alone have I 
been minister. I rejoice to be again a minister 
of the free word of God in a free church. 
Yet there is a faith as well as a freedom in 
which our Church bids us stand fast. Paul, in 
face of the differences which agitated the Churches 
of his day, makes in various forms this simple de- 
mand upon those whom he addresses—‘* Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” I can 
but repeat his words in face of the perpetual doc- 
trinal changes of our time. Be steadfast in fidelity 
to personal conviction, and never cease to respect 
that fidelity in another. Never let the times which 
should witness the strengthening of your faith, the 
outpouring of your heart’s deepest emotion, the 
bracing of every nerve of your inner life for war- 
fare against the meaner passions of the world, find 
you forgetful of your need of personal religion, and 
fenced against the action of the spirit by a shallow 
mood of intellectual criticism. Never assume the 
mental attitude of an uninterested bystander while 
one speaks in this place or elsewhere of the deep 
realities of his personal feeling and experience. 
Never play at the battle of opinions; if what you 
read or hear appears to conflict with convictions you 
have hitherto held, search the matter to the bottom 
as best you can; leave not a doubt behind you of 
which you have not truly tried the strength in fair 
fight; avoid the fate of many an amateur theologian 
and controversialist, who has found to his final 
grief that.while he was perpetually ready to tell or 
to hear some new thing, while he was busy with the 
oppositions of schools of thought, his own personal 
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which it has foregone; or gives place to a dogma- 
tism no less uncharitable, whether it take its stand 
on a mystical creed or on a blank negation. Ina 
Church like this, where our membership does not 
prohibit intellectual activity from busying itself with 
even the first and fundamental principles of reli- 
gious doctrine, the near relation which Freedom 
should bear to Truth can only be maintained by the 
honest ayowal of deep conviction, by a brave and 
simple loyalty to that word of God which has come 
tous, by an energy of belief in our individual thought 
no less earnest than that which other bodies desire 
to display in their mantenance of the doctrines 
which belong to them by usage and tradition. We 
are not bound down to any dogmatic form by the 
founders of this Church, who in their own deep 
faithfulness were content to leave the truths they 
held divine to be modified, even transformed and 
obliterated, by the later conviction of their sueces- 
sors, trusting to the purifying influence of God’s 
own Spirit to work in and through the minds and 
hearts of honest men of every generation. And just 
now, when in all religious bodies men are no longer 
content to abide by the dicta of the past, or to allow 
themselves to be legislated for by the theological 
authorities of the present- -just now more than ever, 
Intellect is demanding what Faith it is that the 
Heart is embracing, and seeks to tabulate in words, 

to support or to impugn by varied arguments, the 

trust or the mistrust which has long perhaps been 
vaguely felt. And this Church bids you go on with 
the work of mental inquiry and judgment, not that 
you may square your results with the requirements 
of an established authority, or prove your right to 
come here by agreement with some accepted con- 
fession, but that you may be right with yourself and 
God; that the harmony of your own nature may be 
restored and perfected by the consonance of your 
spoken word, your cherished thought, and your 
secret life; that neither of these may profess a faith 
which God has not truly given you to hold ; that all 
alike may speak, and dare to speak, the word which 
he has given you, whether through observation, 
through reason, or through that deeper inward dis- 
cipline the results of which these often seem power- 
less either to confirm. or to weaken. We are here 
because we are pledged to this godly sincerity, to 
quit ourselves like men in the struggle which lie be- 
fore Reason and Conscience, in the conflicts of faith 
and doubt, of resolve and temptation ; to be strong, 
not in the rigidity of an ancestral creed, or the 
tenacity with which we cling to traditional forms, 

not in the vanity of our knowing, or the apathy of 
our ignoring; but in the earnestness of our desire 
for truth, the purity of our thought, the honesty of 
our reflection, the power of our spiritual insight. 
This Church gives us nothing to save us from the 
need of this individual strength; if we can give to 
the Church ‘the fruits of this sincerity and manly 

power, it will be strong in healthy and abiding in- 

fluences. ‘Finally, my brethren, be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might.” 


——_>—___ 


MR. HAWEIS’S EVENINGS FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 
‘“ TENNYSON.” 
St. James’s, Westmoreland-street, last Sunday 
was densely crowded by a congregation, filling even 


the Vestry, numbers being unable to gain admittance 
to the Church, 


convictions, which he had neglected to build upon 
and strengthen progressively, had dwindled away 
and died, leaving him battling with words which had 
ceased to have direct and definite meaning for him. 
Whatever mental difficulties, whatever religious 
doubts and misgivings may await you, stand fast in 
this faith—that there is a Truth that may be yours ; 
that an absolute and unquestioning fidelity to the 
truth which God has already revealed to us, which 
he has written for us in the constitution of the 
world, of our own nature, of our moral being, is the 
true and only condition of further revelation; that 
as we act and speak in accordance with the light 
that is in us, so shall God find us worthy of further 
illumination from his higher, fuller radiance. 

Quit you like Men, be strong.—Such personal sin- 
cerity as I have alluded to is the condition of a high 
and pure manhood. The faithful acceptance and 
use of God’s discipline is the true means of convert- 
ing the hot-headed, inconsiderate enthusiasm, the 
passionate partisanship of youth into the calm, 
temperate, self-contained strength of the matured 
man. Curiosity, driven and tossed by every wind 
of doctrine, either hardens into the coldness of 
scornful indifference, ever ready to disparage the 
warmth and freshness of conviction and character J 


Tennyson, born 1809, and coming into general 
notice about 1830, was in many senses * the hero 
of allthe ages,” but he was in a special way the 
man of his own age. ‘At once eclectic and original, 
he-resumed in himself the forces of his immediate 
predecessors and contemporaries, and added that 
incommunicable touch of genius which welded them 
together into a fresh and complex unity. 1830 is 
the year of the Paris Revolution; it was also a time 
of great political and social agitation in England. 
In Literature, the forces set loose by the long Con- 
tinental agitation had taken splendid and spon- 
taneous form in the wide embracing and inexhausti- 
ble excursions of Scott into untrodden realms of 
poetry, history, and romance. Coleridge gave ex- 
pression to the mystic side of an earnest and intense 
religious philosophy. Southey added clearness and 
common sense to every subject that he touched. 
Byron uttered the fierce revolt of the age against 
social fetters, hypocrisy, and shams—not always 
“wisely,” but ‘‘too well.” Shelley seized the finer 
elements of the deep spiritual revolt against dog- 
matic theology, and bade the world bathe once more 
in the Arethusan fountains of wild, unsullied Na- 
ture; whilst Wordsworth, mellow with age and wis- 
dom, lived apart from the strife, and yet deeply im- 
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pibed the meaning of all its social and political 
ideas, yet seeking the calm they could not give in 
quiet contemplation, and, with the eye turned now 
upon the fair sky and sea of earth, now inwardly 
upon the soul, uttered thoughts so high and sweet 
and gentle that his age could hardly hear them 
aright, until the lips of stormier bards had grown 
silent. , 

Tennyson was his successor in the laureateship. 
He received that poet wreath, as he himself says, 
greener from the brow of him (Wordsworth) that 
uttered nothing base. ‘‘ And he himself has nobly 
followed in that shining track.” 

The preacher then defined poetry, in the words of 
John Stuart Mill, as ‘‘ the expression of impassioned 
thought in metrical language—oyerheard ”—it was 
« gyerheard ” because the poet, unlike the orator, did 
not address his audience directly, but spoke in their 
presence, and allowed them to share his confidence 
by overhearing him. What was a poet’s first gift ? 
‘Sensibility ”; his mind was like that sensitive 
paper, steeped in chemicals, which registered every 
gradation of light. and shade. But it did more; 
the poet caught every line of colour as with his soul ; 
was like an Afolian harp, whose chords vibrated to 
eyery breath of wind. 

‘Sensibility? was active and passive. Active 
when it impressed its own atmosphere of emotion— 
as Tennyson says, the poet ‘‘sees himself in all he 
gees”; passive when it registers and intensifies 
the objects and scenes of its contemplation, painting, 
as Emerson has it, ‘“‘the gloom of gloom, and the 
sunshine of sunshine.” When Ginone stands 

“ Between the low stream and the trembling star” 
it is intense overstrung system that causes the waters 
to deafen, her own dim eyes that cause the stars to 
tremble. Night is not necessarily filled with misery. 
In Lonefellow’s joyous mood— 

“The night shall be filled with music” 


To listen to one whose sensibility actively impresses 
its own mood— 
“ All night the darkness seemed to flow 
Beside me in my utter woe,” 
Hear one who lies brooding over the irreparable 
error of youth— 
“Tn the dead unhappy night, 

And when the rain is on the roof.” 
Sometimes the poet’s sensibility takes the form of 
those brilliant sentences which capture the mind— 
“ Jewels five words long, which, on the stretched fore- 
finger of Time, sparkle for ever,” as when the happy 
fast-fixed things of the child’s memory are called— 

“Those priceless flowers which in the modest wind| 

Never grow sere when rooted in the garden of the 

mind.” 

Sometimes the poet is exquisitely receptive, and 
what he sees stands out—a few touches only—but 
still a perfect picture—the goddesses in the Vale of 
Ida, when— 

“ At their feet the crocus brakelike fire.” 
Or here is a David Cox, or a Copley Fielding—a per- 
fect water-colour— 

“To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 

His waters from the purple hill.” 
And here is a weird sketch in sepia, or, if you will, 
a melody in “ grey and silver ” :— 
A still salt pool, lock’t in with bars of sand, 
Left on the shore, that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their mounted waters white.” 

The preacher then alluded to Tennyson’s use of 
what Richard Hutton had called ‘‘the physical at- 
mosphere of words,” citing the well-known lines— 

“The moan of doves in immemorial elms 
And murmuring of innumerable bees ; 
and then went on to define the special character of 
Tennyson’s genius, which, he said, consisted—first 
in depth and sobriety of thought; secondly, in wide 
range of sympathy ; and last, but, not least, in moral 
taste and religious insight. He instanced the poet’s 
lines to Queen Victoria— ‘Her Court was pure,” 
&c.; on War— If old and new disastrous fends,” 
&e, ; on Freedom—‘ You ask me why,” &e.; on the 
Distribution of Wealth—* Wealth will no more rest 
in mounded heaps,” &c., all which passages were 
touched with the truest and deepest appreciation of 
the great points at issue, and so intensely interest- 
Ing to our age. Indeed, it was perfectly wonderful 
to contemplate the reach and embrace of the Lau- 
reate’s mind. The man who could pass from the 
normal romance of ‘‘ Locksley Hall” or “Maud” 
to the philosophical and religious speculations of 
the “In Memoriam”; who could sound to its 
depths the Woman’s Rights Question in the “ Prin- 
cess”; analyse the bucolic mind in the “ Northern 
Farmer”; give the psychology of old age in the 
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“Grandmother,” turns out to be a prince of story- 
tellers in the ‘“ Idylls of the King,” and then in his 
old age seizes with a point and force which might 
well make the despair of a Macaulay, a Froude, or 
a Green such historical characters as Queen Mary, 
Harold, and Becket. Such a mind is, indeed, 
highly characteristic, and intensely representative of 
the 19th century. The preacher then postponed 
the consideration of Tennyson’s science, scepticism, 
and philosophy to the ‘‘In Memoriam ” night (Sun- 
day, 26), and the moral and religious aspect of his 
work to the following Sunday; and concluded with 
the recitation of St. Simeon Stylites and St. Agnes. 
The one poem, he said, jllustrated the astonishing 
grasp over the atmosphere of ascetic, the other of 
conventional Christianity. 


Obituary, 


THE REV. JOHN FRASER, OF DONCASTER. 

It will be seen from our obituary that the Rev. 
J. Fraser has been early and suddenly removed from 
the scene of his earthly labours. On last Sunday 
week he went, as usual, in an open trap to conduct 
afternoon service at Thorne, about eight miles from 
Doncaster, and the exposure to the very severe wea- 
ther would appear to have told most seriously on 
his weak frame. On the Sunday evening, in con- 
ducting his own service at Doncaster, we under- 
stand he seemed to be suffering a good deal; and, 
although he rallied afterwards, on the following Wed- 
nesday, however, he took to his bed, from which he 
never rose again. His remains were interred on the 
following Saturday, Jan. 4, in the Doncaster Gene- 
ral Cemetery. The funeral service was conducted 
by the Rey. William Blazeby, B.A., of Rotherham, 
and there was an attendance of a good many 
friends on the sorrowful occasion, including Joseph 
Lupton, Esq., J.P., from Leeds, Rey. Eli Fay, Rey. 
George Knight and Mr. Charles Woollen from Shef- 
field, Mr. Wrigley and Mr. Grinold from Thorne, 
Mr. Wainwright, Mr. Armitage, Mr, Edgar, and 
others of Doncaster. Mr. Fraser leaves behind 
him a widow and five children, the young- 
est being only fifteen months, and the eldest 
eleven years of age. It is a most heavy 
affliction that has befallen this bereaved family, 
and it is asad and additional misfortune that our 
departed friend was not a subscriber to the Minis- 
ters’ Benevolent Fund. like too many others of 
our poorer ministers, he intended to join when he 
should have the means atcommand. Itwould seem 
that Mr. Fraser had made his arrangements for a 
year of active usefulness, and on the very day he 
died bills were being printed by the Secretary of the 
West Riding Mission, announcing Mr. Fraser to re- 
open the Elland Chapel on Sunday, Jan. 12, with his 
well-known discourse, listened to by many hun- 
dreds, entitled ‘‘ How I became, and why I remain, 
a Unitarian.” Our departed friend was a minister 
and lecturer of unusual ability and superior pulpit 
power. The lecture alluded to, and several others 
delivered by him in explanation and defence of Uni- 


tarian Christianity, has, in a great many places,. 


caused Mr. Fraser’s name to be well known as one 
of our most popular and successful lecturers. He 
will be much missed in this capacity of missionary 
labour. His ministry at Doncaster has served to 
revive and strengthen the cause there, and it was of 
late his ardent object to promote the building of a 
new Unitarian Chapel at Doncaster. He was pro- 
bably inclined to be over sanguine, and at times to 
undertake more than his frail constitution was equal 
to. His early death at thirty-three years of age will 
astonish all who knew him. May he rest in peace and 
his family find friendly help under this sudden dis- 
tressing affliction! The Rev. Wm. Blazeby will be 
glad to receive any kind communications on their 
behalf. 


Mr. Ronrrt Asu, or Great Huexnow.—In our 
notices of deaths will be found that of Mr. Robert 
Ash, of Great Hucklow, in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age, who, on the morning of Christmas Hye, 
exchanged an earthly for a heavenly home, after a 
long and severe illness, borne with exemplary patience 
and submission to his Heayenly Father's will. By 
his decease our cause in the Peak has lost one of 
its worthiest and sturdiest lay representatives. For 
several years past he has oceupied the responsible 
post of Chapel Warden of the Old Chapel, to the 
entire satisfaction of those with whom he was asso- 
ciated, by all of whom he was looked up to with un- 
varying affection and esteem. He held also, with 
equal faithfulness to their demands, the offices of 


ae 
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treasurer, Sunday-school superintendent, and leader 
of the choir. A working man—he gloriously illus- 
trated by his sobriety, industry, intelligence, earnest- 
ness of purpose, and native refinement of thought 
and feeling, ‘the dignity of labour.” And no one 
would have been more ready than himself to trace 
very much of what he was and did as a man among 
men, to the influence of those liberal Christian 
principles which, it is no exaggeration to say, were 
dearer to him than life. His time, his labour of 
head or of hand were ever at the service of Unitarian 
Christianity, and his steady zeal was a constant ex- 
ample and inspiration to both minister and people, 
by whom his loss is unfeignedly lamented. 


American Hotes. 


Tun Dap or 1878.—The Unitarian necrology of - 
1878 includes the names of four ministers—William ~ 
Morse, who died at Franklin, N.H., aged eighty, — 
Richard Manning Hodges, of Cambridge, aged eighty; 
four; William Henry Knapp, also of Cambridge- 
whose age we believe was sixty-seven; and Dr: 
George Putnam, of Boston. Among the more pro- 
minent laymen who have died during the year were 
William Cullen Bryant, of New York, long a Vice- 
President of the American Unitarian Association ; 
Henry Chapin, of Worcester, an ex-President of the 
National Conference; James Smith, of St. Louis, 
‘a devout man and ready to every good word and — 
work;” Dr. Albert Smith, of Peterboro, N.H.; 
Colonel Hornbrooke, of Eyansville, Ind.; Judge 
William Stevens, of Lawrence, Mass.; Major M. 
Hazen White and William Sampson, of Cincinnati ; 
Lot Nye Otis, of Barnstaple ; William A. Coffin, of 
Boston; and Joseph B. Eaton, of Boston, whose 
princely bequest to the Young Men’s Christian Union 
has recently been announced. 

Curcaco Woman’s Liprran Unton.—The follow- 
ing is a part of the Programme of Study in use in 
the Chicago Woman’s Liberal Union. The entire 
programme is divided into three departments: (A) 
Religion in History, subdivided into: I., Ancient 
Religions; II., Modern Religious History. (B) Re- 
ligion and Science. (C) Religion and Morals :— 


RELIGION IN HISTORY. 
I, Anotpyt Reicrons. ‘ 

For general text-books on this subject see Muller's 
“Science of Religion”; “Ten Great Religions,” by 
James Freeman Clarke; Higginson’s Essay on ‘‘ The 
Sympathy of Religions,” No. 1 of Unity. 

1. Primitive Religion—Tylor’s “Primitive Cul- 
ture,” Labbock’s ‘ Pre-Historic Times,” - Fiske’s 
“ Myths and Myth Makers.” 

2. Religion of Egypt.—Wilkinson’s “ Ancient 
Egyptians,” Birch’s “Egypt,” Egypt in the “ Tllus- 
trated Library of Wonders.” 

3. Religion of India.—“ Oriental Religions—India,” 
by Samuel Johnson; “English Governess at the © 
Siamese Court,” by Mrs. Leonowens; “The Indian 
Saint,” by C. D. B. Mills; Muller's “ Chips from a 
German Workshop,” Lectures I. ,[X., XI 

4, Religion of Persia.—Haug’s “Religion of the 
Parsees,” Muller's “Chips,” Lectures IIL, VI, VIL, 
VIII. 

5. Religion of China.—“ Oriental Religions—China,” 
by Samuel Johnson ; Legge’s “ Chinese Classics.” 

6. Religion of the Hebrews.—Stanley’s “ History 
of the Jewish Church,” Frothingham’s “Stories of 
the Patriarchs,” Baring Gould’s “ Legends of the Old 
Testament,” Sunderland’s “ The Bible—What is it?” 
Knappert’s “Religion of Israel,” Chadwick’s “ The 
Bible of To-day,” “ Bible for Learners.” 

7. Religion of Greece and Rome.—Cox’s “Greek 
Mythology,” Muller’s “Chip’s, “ Lectures IS TEES 
Grote’s “History of Greece,” Ist Volume, “ Draper's 
“Tntellectual Development of Europe,” Chaps. IV., 
V., VL, VIL, VIIL, Farrar’s “ Seeker's after God.” 

8. Scandinavian and Celtic Worship.—Carlyle’s 
“Hero Worship,’ Lecture I. Andersen’s “ Norse 
Mythology.” 

9. Religion of Ancient America.—Baldwin’s «© An- 
cient America,” ‘ Prescott’s “Peru,” Ist volume, 
Prescott’s “ Mexico,” Muller's “ Chips,” Lecture XIV. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 4 
Aitken’s (Rev. W. H. M. H.) What is Your Life, 3/6 
Buckton's (C. M.) Food and Home Cooking, 2/ 
Colenso’s (Right Rev. J. W.) The Pentateuch and Book of” 
Joshua Critically Examined, Part 7, 24/ § 
Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, translited 
by L. D. Schmitz, Vol. 2, 3/6. (Bohn’s Standard Li- 
brary.) 
Dnfferin (Earl) Administration of, 18/ 
English Men of Letters, Hume, by Professor Huxley, 2/6 
Gibson’s (J.) Inscriptions on the Tombstones and Monu- 
ments erected in Memory of the Covenanters, 3/6 
Gray’s (Mrs. EB. D) Simple Bible Stories for Very Little 
Children, 2/6 . 
Hinton’s (J.) Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other 
Essays, edited by C, H. Hinton, 8/6 
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we pay to it the homage of our inmost souls, 
1 how great and grand it is to be its slave.” 
ir, I desire to pass on to another method, by 
it seems to me that I apprehend this 
Having made the acquaintance with this 
yoice—and the philosopher Kant said two 
filled him with awe, the starry heavens 
3 moral nature in man—I pass on to another 
Behold the starry heaven itself. I know 
wit is with you, but I will tell you my ex- 
e—and we are told by scientific men that we 
bring everything to the test of experience. 
mes when I have been out of temper—as I 
netimes, like other people—sometimes, when 
) been much distracted with cares, when 
§.and pains haye been thick upon me, it falls 
lot to go out beneath the starry heaven. 
is it that I experience in my soul? I go 
no process of metaphysical reasoning, I do 
ue with myself, but I simply feel that there is 
1@ presence there, in whose hand are all these 
nd all these worlds—a great voice singing, “1 
ong and I am good,and you are safe nestling 
hand.” I know not if that corresponds with 
perience of all here, but that it corresponds: 
ne experience of many I feel sure; and let me 
ich not to drive away these holy feelings, 
trust them as the assurance which God 
of his presence. It may be that in those 
and mountains which you, Sir, have seen of 
ot may have heard a message whispering to 
sul of a peace beyond the peace of earth—of 
nce before which all things are well. In others, 
sensitive, perhaps, to the beauties of natural 
, such experience comes in the tones of music 
me grand symphony or some sweet song ; and 
el lifted away from the things of earth, and 
el lifted into some presence in which it is a 
be, and which fills their soul with peace. That 


I call, having no other name for it, the pre-f 
i God. Observe, that in this I am not philo- 


ng about the cause—I am not saying that 
the cause and so on; I am only relating the 
mce of my consciousness, reported to you as 
ly and truly as I can read it. Let me read 
rofessor Blackie wrote the other day : *‘ Many 
can be known only by being felt, all vital forces 


\damentally unknowable.” And, says Francis ‘ 


un, that arch-heretic: ‘‘The astronomer is 


are of the presence of gravitation and the 
an sees all things pervaded by electricity—] 


descried by the mind, unwitnessed by any 
long unknown to the wise, still unknown or 
ned by the vulgar; yet this perception of 
hidden is not esteemed cloudy.” Now, hay- 
ide some acquaintance with this awful, in- 
le something, to which I venture to give the 
f£ God, I venture to lift up to it the voice off 
il, and strive to throw myself towards that 
And what is my experience? Let us go to 
nce again ; I find when my mind is bewildered 
doubt, when it is all involved with difficulties, 
mmehow, when I address that Being, there 
o my soul “‘clear-shining,” and I see things 
and more beautiful than before. I ap- 
) him in pain and sorrow—not with the 
’8 prayer, but simply asking that I may feel 
ence, to endure it ; and the pain and sorrow 
ecome light on the instant assurance that 
there to comfort and console. I pray to him 
cess, when my strength fails, and what is 
alt? That a new manhood comes to me, and 
hat wondrous power which over-arches all 
‘lds, and I feel that I have in me also some- 
fhis strength. I appeal to him, last of all, 
ptation, when the wrong deed presses closely 
inclinations, and what do I find? That 
h is given me to stand up against tempta- 
nd he answers according to the immemorial 
of Christendom: delivers from temptation. 
experience, or I fancy it is. It is not theory. 
I am in gladness. When is my gladness 
, and when is it richest ? Why, when it flows 
out, in thankfulness and adoration, to the 
0 which I trace it. Then my g'adness seems 
ive an influence which lifts it up above. 
38 is the true gladness without that. 
clude this half-hour by reading a very short 
from Professor Newman. Speaking of the 
ts of mankind, he says :— 


the instinct of Religion is the noblest of them| 


avest, the most enduring, the most fruitful in 
ty deeds, 


irce of earliest grandeur, unitress of scattered 


; 
1 the erudeness of its infancy, when unpurified 
ience 


‘a 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

(The following sermon was preached at the 
Unitarian Church, Reading, on Sunday mog 
Sept. 8.] 

It was a saying of one of the old pre-Ch 
Rabbins that ‘‘ Prayers which say nothing con 
ing the Kingdom are not worthy the nag 
prayers.” Weneed not now concern ourselves{ 
termine critically what dreams of national ag 
disement have mingled with the old Jewish af 
tions for Messiah’s reign. We cannot go fary 
in taking the leading idea of it to have been thi 
sation of injustice, oppression, and violencd 


| triumph of righteousness, peace, and truth. 


earth should be filled with the knowledge of the 
as the waters covered ths seas, and the age 
lence should be so utterly at an end that thé 
beasts of the forest should cease to devour theif 
the child should play with the asp, the lion § 
lie down with the lamb, and they should ng 
nor destroy in all God’s holy mountain. No 
different were the early Christian hopes of a 


| nium, when the kingdoms of the world should be 


the kingdoms of God and of his Christ, an 
Saints should reign over a renovated earth. 
last prophet-voice which described this ideal 
this terrestrial, ante-mortal heaven, the great 
seer, not of Patmos, but of England —our Pj 
Milton—gayve us perhaps the vision nearest 
own in these later days. 
“The Lord will come and not be slow, 

His footsteps shall not err, 

Before Him righteousness shall go, 

His royal harbinger. 

Truth from the earth like to a flower 

Shall bud and blossom then, 

And justice from her heavenly bower 

Look down on mortal men.” 

Here we have in our own Saxon speech the 
ing which inarticulately lifts our breasts in a 
ments of wide and deep emotion, whenever ¥ 
sight of our petty personal interests. Tru 
Justice—Truth, at first when we grasp it, a 
bud of promise, sweet and lovely, but scareé 
vealed in its full expansion; then blossoming ¢ 
the rose :— : 

“Till fold after fold to the fainting air} 
The soul of its beauty and love lie bare 


And Justicz, serene and grand, not evolved —gm 
out, as modern teachers would have it, fro 
ignoble strife and cruel struggles of baw 
tribes,—but coming down to us from above, 
ing from a ‘heavenly bower,” and by her 
majesty alone rebuking wrong and causing rif 
triumph! At the very bottom of our hearts lig 
yearning for this Truth, this Justice. We 
often, perhaps, give them their names, or cons¢ 
unite them in our aspiration. We only say 
hour ‘‘ Would to God that we could see the 
—or “‘ Would that we could convey to our f 
hearts the truth which makes glad our own!® 
at another time, ‘‘ Would that yonder foul inj 
were sef right; yon crime punished,—yon Of 
sion or cruelty stopped for ever!” Sometiili 
think oftenest in youth) the longing for Trail 
comes a devorring thirst. Sometimes (I# 
oftenest in later years) the anguish and indigi 
of beholding injustice and cruelty become slow 
ing passions, consuming the joy of life. 

And then, beyond them --beyond and be 
Truth and Justice, we, in our latter days, seel 
behold a vision of universal sympathy, kind 
tenderness—a Divine Love, in short, which, coll 
be realised, would transform earth into heave 
make us, indeed, at last the children of our 
who is in heaven ; living in love, and living inl 

Now I will ask you to dwell for a little time a 
fact (which you, perhaps, have never yet | 
or become distinctly aware of) that you havél 
aspirations in your heart—and that they are, j@ 
as fa as you cherish them and labour to givel 
outward reality, the unspoken prayer—* Thy} 
dom come—Thy will be done on earth as it is) 
in Heaven.” No matter what our creeds may) 
what we think of the great prophet whose yoicel 
those dear and venerable words eighteen hut 
years ago; no matter whether we are Theists or@) 
tians, or even so far as our consciousness go 
Sceptics or Atheists. If we really desire, and 
and yearn, for the triumph of Justice, Truth} 
Lovye,—we are praying that central clause Ol 
world’s great prayer. The state of things We) 


=. 
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to establish is the Kingdom of God. We are seeking 
that His will may be done upon earth as it is done 
in whatever highest and holiest world, throughout 
His limitless universe, has yet most perfectly ex- 
emplified His divine thoughts, and deserves that we 
should call it Heaven. 
Take this, then, I askyou, as a standpoint, and 
then permit me to speak of these aspirations, first as 
to the part they ought, of right, to play in our lives 
—and secondly of what they may be held to signify— 


' what comfort and strength we can find in recognising 


them amid all the doubts and obscurity which sur- 
round us,—like the rays of a dark lantern which we 
hold to our breast, and -which only shines down a 
way straight before us, but still gives us the con- 
fidence that there is light somewhere. 

We hear a good deal in these days of Hgoism and 
Altruism. Of course, altruism needs to be distin- 
guished into Private and Public. Oursentiments, 
like the Greek language, have, in short, three num- 
bers—singular, dual, and plural. We love Number 
one—ourselves ; that is egoism. We love Number 
two—our wives, husbands, children, nearest and 
dearest friends, each our alter-ego (as we very pro- 
perly call them), and that is a sort of mezzo-termine 
between egoism and altruism—ego-altruism as we 
may define it. Lastly, there is a Number three—a 
mathematical «,—which may stand for the outer 
world, social and folitical, abstract and concrete. 

Tf we desire to make Truth, Justice and Love 
reign upon earth, it is a mere common-place to say, 
we must first begin to vindicate them in the circle 
nearest to us, in our ownhearts and words,—then in 
our homes,—then in the outer world. It would be 
yery needless and presumptuous on my-part to offer 

_ you anything like a ‘‘ Whole Duty of Man ” treatise, 
on Heaven-making at home and abroad. I have 
no such pretension, but I will venture to make a 
few observations on each, 

First: Let no one think because I wish to add 
to Bgo-Altruism the yet larger Enthusiasm of Hu- 
manity, that I would for one moment under-value 
personal private affection. On the contrary, I hold 
that a man who has never yet experienced intense 
love for a human friend is but a half-developed being. 
He has not passed into the high Vita Nuova till he 
has felt what one who knew it described as— 

“ That strong sense of love 
Which, like an indivisible glory, lay 
On both our souls, and dwelt in us 
As we did dwell in it.” 
Such love as this only counts after the rapture of 


the saint in Divine communion, as the highest joy 
and the highest honour of a human being. And 
lesser forms of family affection, the ineffably dear 
and sweet bonds which unite happy parents and 


children, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters ; 


these also are never for one moment to be passed 
by for the sake of exalting the outer Altruism. James 
Hinton said that ‘the devil always appeared to an 
Englishman in the shape of his wife and children.” 
They are his excuse for selfishness—and not a bad 
excuse either, if they want anything he can give 


them. It is evilto make our charity stop at home. 
Tt is much worse not to make it begin there. 

But with all our domestic affection, of which we 
English are so proud, how very imperfectly are our 


ideals of truth, justice, and love realised even. in 


these homes of ours where one would think we 
could at least achieve their embodiment! ‘When 
a false statement is made (consciously or uncon- 


sciously) before us, do we, for example, run to tread 


it out half so nimbly as we put our foot on a 
spark which is burning a hole in our hearthrug ? 
Do we really seek to be just to our servants, depen- 
dants, or children, and is there not in half our 
homes that most miserable creature, the family 
yictim or butt, who is disliked or ridiculed by 
everybody, and to whom it is as a god-send if 
any chance visitor will exercise the unusual force 
of character needful to look grave when they are 


bullied, and to speak to them with tenderness and 


sympathy, and bring out the hoards of goodness and 
cleverness which often lie unsuspected in the re- 
cesses of their hearts? Again, it is the commonest 
thing in the world to treat children with excessive 
indulgence. It is the rarest thing to treat them with 
unvarying justice—or if an-injustice has been unin- 
tentionally done them, to ask their pardon for it, as 
we are bound to do, and as from their very souls 
they. would honour us evermore for doing. 

And then for the realisation of our loftier aspira- 
tions of all,—after this complete ‘‘Dwelling in 
love” which would be “dwelling in God,” and 


forestalling heayen—how exceedingly poorly it is 


carried out in nine houses out of ten down a street! 


When the hour comes for the last final separation 
of death, then we invariably reproach ourselves, and 


-impersonal interest takes possession of it. 
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feel how little we valued the lost one as he deserved, 
how few tokens we gave -him even of such affection 
as we really entertained. Is it not miserable that 
we cannot remember this lesson for the benefit of 
the living? Cannot we, who take pains to warm 
physically every corner of our abodes, create a moral 
atmosphere of confidence and loving kindness, which 
shall suffice to make mild and summer-like even one 
little human abode? 

But now I pass on to consider our attempted 
Heaven-making on the larger scale of the world 
—Altruism proper—the Enthusiasm of Humanity— 
or in the good old sensible phrase, Public Spirit, 
I think that this is the completion of every noble 
life, and that a life which is barred off (voluntarily or 
involuntarily) from it, and in which Public Spirit has 
no place, is a deplorably imperfect human exist- 
ence. Nothing is more remarkable than to witness 
the transformation of a character whenever a great 


social strifes and vanities, over-importance attached 
to trifles, nursing of grievances, all come to an end ; 
and, in their room, spring up generous self-devotion, 
and noble and sacred friendships, born of mutual 
esteem. And for the nation itself,” the welfare and 


security of each country may be accurately measured 


by the proportion in which the people of it take 


disinterested care, and are ready to make sacrifices 


of time and money for its security and prosperity, 


for the execution of justice, and worthy public 
M. Taine traces the solid prosperity of 
England to the multitude of men who in our 
country are daily labouring, without desire of pay- 
ment, for the public good. ‘‘ England is supported,” 
he says, on a million columns,” while other nations 
It would be still 
better for us if England rested on as many columns 
as there are men and women within the four seas ! 
Instead of shutting out one class, or one sex, from 
public interests, and so shutting them into private 
and narrow ones, it ought to be the aim of our 
policy to bring out in every body the sense of public 
duty, and the warmest interest in the common weal. 

If it be asked, How are we to set about realising our 
The answer is—In 

To some of us 
it may belong to promote great political events; 
to some others only to lend a helping hand to a 
trifling scheme to relieve some special distress. 
Mr. Gladstone does one kind of work; good Mr. 
Fordham Flower, who has taught people to give up 
There is nothing high 
“ Who 
sweeps a room” as for God’s laws, “‘ or sweeps away 
a small abuse for the sake of justice or merey, does 
his duty, and none can do more.” We must all choose 
for ourselves in what way we can best perform our 
own share; or rather it would seem more often thet 
that share is chosen for us. Our task finds us. It is not 


reforms. 


rest on a dozen or a hundred, 


aspirations in the outer world ? 
every way which presents itself. 


gag-bearing-reins, another. 
and nothing low in these forms of labour. 


often we who find our task. The voice which says to 
us ‘Son, go work to-day in my vineyard,” if we 


hew down that dead trunk, which cumbers the 
ground. Pull up those roots of evil or those wasteful 
weeds of error—Water those fading plants—Twine 
those clusters where they will bear better fruit— 
Drive out those foxes which spoil the grapes.” We 
find ourselves at work in some little corner before we 
are well aware of it, and there perhaps wo stay la- 
bouring for years, or we are led out of it into an- 
other corner. The only principle for us to follow 
seems to be, ‘* Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy might.” 

Itseems to me that every one not quite overweighted 
by his or her necessary business should find some 
little time for whatever public or philanthropic work 
thus appeals to him or to her, As our revered 
teacher James Martineau says, he must be poor of 
heart who “in service so high would not willingly 
do an hour’s forced march of duty every day.” As 
things are, about one man and woman in every dozen 
is overladen with public duties (and sooner or later of 
course breaks down under them) while all the while 
the other eleven gentlemen and ladies are dawdling 
through life, wasting all their leisure hours in the 
dismal effort to kill their time and amuse themselves. 

But it is not only in definite lines of work that our 
aspirations should find their outcome. If Truth be 
dear to us, we shall never hear or read a lie without 
desiring to contradict it, and doing so if the occasion 
be in any way fitting. If Justice be dear to us we 
shall learn of no wrong or oppression under 
heaven, but we shall feel indignation, and if it be 
possible achieve that noblest of all tasks, to “‘ deliver 
him that is oppressed from the hand of the adver- 
sary.” The feelings which have again and again 
passed like a mighty wave over England, as the 


story of the wrongs of far-off nations has been told 


Little 


obey it, says to us further, ‘Take up that axe, and 
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tous; in the days of our fathers, the cruelties of the 
Dutch at Amboyna, and of the slave shippers on 
the Middle Passage; then, in our own time, of the 
negroes in the Southern States; of the Poles and 
Hungarians and Neapolitans under Russians and 
Austrians ; and only two years ago of the Bulgarians 
under the Turks; and now, alas! of the Turks under 
Christians—these waves of generous sympathy are, 
to my thinking, the truest signs of the healthfulness, 
the freshness, the depth and truth of English hearts. 
What if we are sometimes misled and misinformed, 
if once or twice we attach more blame to the op- 
pressors than we should have done if we knew all 
the circumstances, and gave pity to the oppressed 
who had in a degree brought their afflictions on 
themselves? Even in such case, what then? It 
was better—a thousand times better—to make such 
blunders than to be secured against them by never 
sympathising at all and regarding the wrongs of the 
nations with philosophic indifference, so long as they 
did not interfere with our importation of corn, or our 
exportation of cotton. 

My friends, I would venture to say to you, as 
you value your own souls, cherish that longing 
for Justice, and Truth, and Love, which causes 
your blood to boil at tales of wrong and cruelty, 
eyen in distant lands, and inspires you with the 
desire to redress every oppression under the sun. 
Cherish such feelings, I say, as Divine sparks amid 
the dull embers of our common lives. Never let 
them’ be quenched by ridicule, or smothered by sel- 
fishness. There are abundance of people who will 
laugh at them and try to make jests of “isms” and 
humanitarian schemes and Quixotic interferences 
in-other men’s concerns. But what does this signify ? 
One would think in these days, when we are not 
liable, like our forefathers, to be put in the pillory 
or have our ears cut off for strange opinions, that 
we were all paralysed by the dread of having a 
few wretched cabbage-stalks and rotten eggs of the 
satirical ‘or facetious newspapers flung atus. To 
be laughed out of a worthy sentiment is consider- 
ably baser than to be racked ov flogged into a re- 
“eantation of our opinions. Hold to your aspira- 
tions, then, and never be ashamed of them. Be not 
even ashamed if now and again you commit mistakes 
in your honest efforts to give outward reality to your 
inward thoughts of justice and right. Better so, by 
far, than. to have no such thought, as having it, to 
make no effort to give it practical force. ¢ 

And now I must say a few words as to what these 
aspirations after the Just, the True, the Loving may 
be held to signify, what comfort and strength we 
can find in recognising them in the depths of our 
own souls. It happens, I suppose, to all of us to dis- 
cover, sometimes all of a sudden, the meaning of 
words which we have been using all our lives. It 
happened to me thus, long years ago in my struggling 
youth, when I had escaped with infinite pain from 
the bonds of Church orthodoxy, to think all at once 
that when I called God ‘‘ good” that word meant 
the very goodness, the tenderness and sympathy, the 
Divine and merciful severity which my own heart 
felt to be ‘“‘good,” which constituted my ideal of 
the love-worthy and the adorable. That was a true 
revelation to me, and it has altered and brightened 
all my subsequent life. And then, again, in later 
years, when one after another the miseries and 
wrongs we have witnessed haye stirred us to such 
poor efforts as we could make to help them, and we 
have ardently longed for this truth to prevail, or for 
that oppression to be stopped, has it not come to us 
to think, ‘‘ After all, what is this which we are wish- 
ing for? Is it not for the coming of that Kingdom for 
which our mothers taught us to pray at their knees 
when our childish lips could scarcely frame the noble 
words? Is it not that same Kingdom for which 
Christians (who think us Theists so far away from 
them), are praying in every church throughout the 
globe ? 

Surely it is so, and we can never feel one throb of 
honest disinterested indignation against wrong, or 
longing to make right and goodness triumph,—but 
we have within us the witness to our brotherhood to 
all holy souls of prophet and apostle, of martyr and 
of saint. Nay, more! We can never labour to 
fulfil these aspirations by doing justice and loving 
mercy, and delivering the oppressed, and suc- 
couring the miserable, but we have, further, the 
testimony that we are the children of our Father in 
Heaven, that we are seeking to do His will on earth 
as it is done in heaven, and that like Christ himself 
we are “about our Father’s business.” Will you not 
find eomfort in this thought, my friends? Amid 
the gloom and darkness, ‘‘ the stormy shades of our 
worldly way” through which it has seemed needful 
that we should grope our path to the grave, the 
brightest ray of light shines out from our own 
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. It is said that the mystic Urim and 
ates of the Jewish high priest meant the Ré 
and Thmei, the Truth and Justice which were 
imaged on arks borne by the Egyptians. Thus from 
our own hearts’ Truth, our own hearts’ Justice, as we 
stand in the Holy of Holies, radiates a light not of 
earth. There is darkness around us—thick dark- 
ness, which may be felt. From whence, then, did 
that Light come? How did we, poor sense-en- 
thralled creatures that we are, learn to care at all 
for Truth or Justice or Love,—unless some true and 
just and loving Onn, within and around us made us 
do so? Can Gop. behold unmoved the wrongs 
which fill ws with indignation—the agonies which 
dissolve us in tears of sympathy? Not so. It can- 

not be. 

I know our modern teachers tell us that these 
moral feelings are but the “ mystic extension ” 
(very mystic and mysterious indeed!) of the results 
of the experience of a thousand generations, the 
capitalised experience (as Martineau calls it) of the 
Utility of Justice. I would listen to this assurance 
with jmore patience if these instructors would only 
tell me at what epoch of the world’s history the 
brains of our ancestors had an opportunity of “ set- 
ting” in favour of the benefits to be obtained by 
just dealing, or of an expectation that justice 
should be done upon earth? So far as I can see, 
our brains would not “set” in such a direction 
even now, in this comparatively justly governed 
England, and if not now, does anybody suppose 
they would have done so a hundred years ago? 
Or two or three hundred years since, or in the 
feudal times? Or the Dark Ages, perhaps? Or the 
classic times? Or the yet earlier ‘‘ Ages before Mo- 
rality,” as Mr. Jowett calls them; or in prehis- 
toric epochs, when primeval man contended with 
the mammoth and the cave bear in the howling 
wilderness of an uncultured world? From age to 
age the earth has been “ full of violence and cruel 
habitations,” growing only a little less full of vio- 
lence, less horribly cruel as time has gone on. To 
explain to us the origin of our sense of justice and 
our desire and expectation to see justice done, by 
referring us to the experience of our ancestors, seems 
to me, I confess, one of the largest of the many 
large demands on our credulity made by the teachers 
of the new philosophy. If the sun had failed to 
rise in the morning, as often as justice has failed 
to be executed on earth, would any of us feel any 
lively confidence in to-morrow’s dawn? 

No, my friends, that moral nature of man which 
Kant thought no less sublime than the starry heaveng 
—which is much more sublime than they, and will, 
as we believe, outlast them—that nature with all its 
aspirations and longings, hopes, and repentances, 
however we came by it, is the living witness of God. 
It is God within us ; the voice of God; the inspiration 
of God, the refloction of God’s own glory, as the 
great Sun himself is reflected on a dewdrop. 


I suppose there are not many with whom my heart 
is at this moment entering into communion who 
have not like myself passed through some wilder- 
ness. ‘To most of us here gathered I suppose, it 
Was once a toilsome journey from the grand old 
Egypt of our childhood’s creed—so full of mysterious 
images, and sacred shrines, and antique hieroglyphs 
and splendid memories of the saintly dead—to our 
yet half-cultured Holy Land of Theism, where 
scarcely a temple has yet arisen, and only a few 
stones are lifted into a simple altar here and there, 
where some of us have seen the angel’s ladder. 
And then when our Canaan was reached have 
we found it a ‘hollow Lotus-land,” where there is 
no more strife? Alas, there are Anakims here as 
in old Philistia! Perhaps to some is vouchsafed 
such inward light, such clear consciousness of hea- 
venly realities, that they can bear to look on the 
dark places of the earth and never blink or falter at 
the awful sight. But to others it is different, The 
agonies and wrongs of men and women; the hideous 
cruelties inflicted by our race upon the humbler 
creatures around us—sometimes in mere ignorance 
and stupidity, sometimes with calm, collected inten- 
tion, as in the vile work of the vivisector— the dread 
cruelties of Nature herself, which have been going 
on for millions of ages, and whose records lie graven 
on the rocks beneath our feet—these things cloud 
the very sky, and one and another cries :— 

“T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
Which lead through darkness up to Go, 
T lift lame hands of faith, and grope.” 


To all such I would say, Look into your own 


hearts ! Tf you, such as ye are, desire to see Justice 
triumph and would die to put an end to cruelty, 
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then have confidence, for there must be One who 
made you feel that strange disinterested desire, 
that readiness to die, inexplicable on any theory of 
the mere happiness-seeking constitution of our 
human nature. There is One, and He is the 
Maker of the human heart! God the Almighty, the 
Creator of heaven and earth, may for the moment 
be clouded out of your sight; but you may yet believe 
in God the Holy Ghost, and in time He will roll 
away the clouds, and you shall see the Creator’s 
great plan of the universe all clear, all glorious, 
working towards a consummation of unutterable 
good—the 
“ far off Divine event 
Towards which the whole creation moves.” 

My friends, at this very hour in ten thousand 
Christian churches in our land and all over the 
world, among Catholics and Protestants, Churchmen 
and Dissenters, Calvinists and Unitarians, the prayer 
is being repeated by a million lips, ‘‘ Thy Kingdom 
Come.” Let us, too, pray in those same venerable 
words, for they were like a golden chalice which has 
received the sacramental wine of a thousand com- 
munions. The time has come for us Theists to feel 
that -all which is beautiful and eternally true in 
Christianity is ours by a higher claim than tradition 
or authority of Church or Book. Let us pray with 
our lips that God’s Kingdom may come, because we 
already pray for it spontaneously in our hearts,— 
and because we desire to make our lives embodied 
prayers, for the reign of Justice, Truth, and Love. 


Miss Cobbe concluded with the following prayer : 
—Father of our Spirits ; fill us evermore with the 
yearning to make this world of thine pure from 
the crimes which taint it, holy and happy as it would 
be were thy righteous Will to prevail everywhere. 
Help us in our efforts to learn and teach the Truth ; 
to make Justice reign ; to arouse those tenderer sym- 
pathies between man and man, and in man towards 
the brutes which would make cruelty ever-more im- 
possible. If we must suffer in labouring for Thy 
Kingdom, if its stones must be built up each with 
a life, behold Lord! though our flesh and heart 
may faint, our spirits are ready. Beneath all 
our miserable selfishness and sin we are con- 
scious of the desire, which Thou Thyself has 
surely planted in our breasts, to live for ‘some- 
thing nobler than our own happiness, and to die if 
need be, that Thy blessed will may be done. 
O God, O Father, who, in the midst of all our 
sinfulness and selfishness, hast not suffered the 
light of life wholly to go out in our hearts, whose 
Spirit still moves over those dark and troubled waters 
—forsake us not, but stir in us ever fresher and 
higher and holier ambitions, And O grant, good 
Father, that in seeking humbly to do Thy will on 
earth, we may not lose faith in Thee amid the 
shadows of the abyss, but jind ‘Thee even where we 
looked not for Thee; and grow more sure that Thou 
livest and reignest, even while we dive deeper into 
the sunless realms of woe and cruelty and sin. And 
when our earthly tasks are over, O God, may it be 
given to us to look back and hope that we have left 
some small and narrow corner of the world, more 
like Thy Kingdom than it was before, and go forward 
ourselves to do for ever Thy will in Heaven in per- 
fect love and strength, as we feebly strove to do it 
here in weakness and sorrow. 

Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy 
Name; Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven. For Thine is the King- 
dom and the power and the glory for ever and ever. 
—Amen. 
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A Rexicious Dirricunry iy Drrpysurre.—The 
Sheffield Telegraph says that the question whether 
the teacher of an infant school at Cromford, Miss 
Dexter by name, should be allowed to give Scripture 
lessons on ‘‘ The Full” tothe children under her 
charge came before the Belper School Board on 
Tuesday. The Rev. R. L. Lloyd said the teacher 
knew no more about the subject than his shoes did, 
and he should not allow any child of his to receive 
instruction from any one on such a subject. Mr. 
Smedley generally agreed with Mr. Lloyd, and other 
members having expressed their ideas, the considera- 
tion of the subject was adjourned for a fortnight. 

Tun Swepisn Cuurcu.—The general Swedish 
Synod, which meets every fifth year, has just been 
held in session in Stockholm, and was attended by 
thirty ministers, and an equal number of laymen. 
The synod was principally occupied with the discus- 
sion of a proposed change in the mode of electing 
the clergy in places where no patronage exists. 

A monument is to be erected in Dundee to the 


, memory of the late Rey. George Gilfillan. 
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THE REV. ROBERT COLLYER AT STOUR. — 
; BRIDGE. 


ANNUAL SERMON AND MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


The annual sermon in aid of the Wollaston-road 
Schools was preached on Sunday afternoon in the 
Chapel, Lower High-street, by the Rev. Rosert 
Cottyer, of Chicago. Very considerable interest was 
displayed by the members of the Unitarian body in 
this and the neighbouring towns in connection with 
the appearance of Mr. Collyer in the Stourbridge — 
pulpit, and there was consequently a crowded con- 
gregation. After the devotional services Mr. Collyer — 
announced as his text these words from the 13th verse 
of the 2nd chapter of Revelation, “ Antipas my faith- 
ful martyr.” Taking Antipas, of whom all that was 
known were the few words quoted, as the type of the 
many unknown in all classes and conditions of life, 
who suffered and died for the sake of duty without 
hope of reward or remembrance, the preacher gave 
point to an eloquent discourse by placing before the 
congregation many pathetic instances he had known 
of such martyrdom. Nor did he disdain to point a 
moral by a very apt use of humour. At the close of 
the service there was the usual collection in aid of the 
schools. This amounted to £38, 

By way of giving the members of the Stourbridge 
congregation, as well as numerous friends from a-_ 
distance, a third opportunity of hearing Mr. Collyer 
—for he had preached at the usual morning’s service 
—tea was served in the school at Wollaston-road. A 
large number was present. After tea the Rey. D. 
Maginnis invited Mr. Collyer to state his opinion 
upon three subjects: (1) The means of rendering 
Sunday-schools successful ; (2) the operation of the 
Maine Liquor Law; and (3) the use of the Bible in 
the public elementary schools, 

Mr. Collyer in complying with the invitation said 
that as a whole Sunday-schools were a great success 
in America ; and one of the great elements of that 
success was the mixing of children together on a per- 
fect equality. The establishment of Mission-schools 
was found to have a humiliating influence upon the 
children, and to have a tendency to deteriorate their 
character as well as the character of the schools, They 
had many social celebrations throughout the year in 
which class distinctions were completely obliterated, 
and all were treated without distinction as on the- 
same social level. With regard to the Maine Liquor 
Law, there were many who had depreciated it, and 
had contended that where the law was stringently 
enforced drunkenness was most prevalent. This, 
however, was a great mistake; and he believed 
that the operation of the law had been very success- 
ful in preventing the sale of intoxicating liquors to 
young persons, who thus grew up without any taste 
for drink, and were fortified against its influence. 
He had seen more drunkenness in one week since 
he came to England than he had seen in a year in 
America, for the public drunkenness to be seen in 
large towns in England was a thing altogether un- 
known in the part of the world he came from. Then 
with respect to Mr. Maginnis’s third question—the 
use of the Bible in the schools in America. Com-- 
promises of different character had been attempted ; 
but they had all broken down, and the opinion was 
now becoming universal that religion must be taken 
care of by the denominations, and that what the 
people paid for that only must they have in the 
schools. In Chicago it was a settled matter that 
public education should be entirely secular, and that 
religion should be left to be dealt with by the differ- 
ent branches of the Christian Church. 
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MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The monthly meeting of the Protestant Dissenting 
ministers of Warwickshire and neighbouring counties 
was held on Monday, at the Presbyterian Chapel. 
There was service at half-past eleven ; and the sermon 
was preached by Mr, Cotnymr.- The chapel was again 
crowded, and a most able and eloquent sermon was 
delivered. 

At the close’of the service the ministers were enter- 
tained at a collation in the Victoria Hall, and a large 
number of friends were present to meet them, Mr. 
CHartes Cocurann, J.P., presided. The ministers’ 
present were—The Revs, M. Gibson. W. Cochrane, 
Jas. Orr, B. Wright, Geo. St. Clair, W. R. Smyth, P. 
Dean, J. C. Odgers, W. C. Walters, D. Maginnis, J. 
Harrison, C. Denman, Hy. Eachus, Ed. Myers, Jas. 
Alsop, D, Thompson, J. Dean, Hubert Clarke, John 
Robberds, T. B, Broadrick, R. Collyer, W. Manning 
(Congregationalist), Jas. Black, John Cuckson. and J. 
W. Lake. 

The first. toast was “ The Queen and Royal Family ;” 
and this having been duly honoured, the Chairman 
proposed the sentiment, “ Civil and Religious Liberty 
all the World over.” 

The Rey. M. Gipson, in replying, said that he be- 
lieved the phrase “Civil and religious liberty” was 


| first associated with the name of Charles James Fos, 
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belonged to the number of men who could not stand 
upright. Neither a prophet nor the son of a pro- 
phet was he, but such spiritual instinct as he had 
led him to the feet of a master. He had learnt, 
and was ready to learn in any school. No truth 
could come amiss to him. But he could not forget 
the rock whence he was hewn, the pit whence he was 
digged. Of all the teachers one spoke to him with 
clearest and most persuasive voice; of all lives one 
seemed to have been lived abiding upon the mount 
of God; of all great efforts to purify the world one 
seemed to him the most lasting. In that life alone 
he could decipher the past; in this hope alone he 
could look with calm spirit to the future. When he 
saw his Master standing sadly in the way watching 
the retreating forms of those who had been his dis- 
ciples, the appealing question struck his ear, ‘‘ Wilt 
thou also go?” With the strength of a full convic- 
tion and the earnestness of an honest heart he 
would answer with Peter, ‘‘ Lord, to whom can we 
go but unto thee; thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” Oviticism, it is said, has broken into a thou- 
sand fragments the mirror in which we see that life 
reflected, and no ingenuity of counter criticism can 
ever repairit. Are wesurethat the words that come 
floating over the ages are really Christ’s words? 
Can we imagine Him as a real living man? He did 
not think negative criticism had accomplished quite 
as much as it thought it had. The broken mirror 
was a clear pool which had settled down to its old 
certainty. He believed the words, because they 
touched his heart and taught his conscience as did 
no others. No doubt they would lose some of their 
force if divorced from the pure life, but united to 
him they formed a symmetrical whole. Men have 
found truth in these words all down the Christian 
centuries, and the old storyhas not lost it efficacy. 
Science hides itself in the glory of Christ, and phi- 
losophers wonder at him afar off, but the common 
people hear him gladly. He teaches no comprehen- 
sive theology ; he does not even expatiate over the 
whole field of morals; he is a stranger to culture 
except the simple knowledge of his people ; but he 
stretches out arms of unspeakable compassion, and 
cries * Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” 
And they come, and the promise is fulfilled. 

Atthe same time he was as far as possible from 
thinking they were to hold fast their Christianity in 
defiance of modern knowledge. He would recom- 
mend an amalganation of the two. Let science 
teach them the inexorable laws of nature to which 
they must submit themselves. By all means let 
them learn those lessons thoroughly, and too 
thoroughly they could not learn them. A time was 
coming when they must recognise that their highest 
life did not spring from a Hebrew root only ; that 
henceforth their aim should be to weave together in 
their lives the brightest and strongest threads, come 
from where they may. But why not combine the 
two? Why should they not be citizens of the world 
and yet liegemen of Christ; pensioners of God’s 
universal bounty to man through man, and yet ac- 
knowledging Christ as the central point of life. 
Christ will never win his last victory until popular 
Christianity renounces its autocratic designs of con- 
quest ; then only will it be true that there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, 
but Christ all in all, the prophet of universal 
humanity. 

While he occupied that pulpit, those who were 
gone rose up before him and he seemed to speak as 
one who stood between the living and the dead. 
What better things could he wish than that that 
Church might foster the old principles of sweetness 
and sincerity; that men might learn the secret of 
invincible uprightness, and the women that gentle- 
ness which never tires. Men come and go, but duty 
never changes. Life is a perpetual obligation ; 
prayer and praise still go up to heaven ; Christ still 
leads onward, and God is over all. 
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for physical science was coming in like a flood, and 
they had a materialist form of belief which, whether 
true or false, was not reconcilable with religion. 

The great discovery of this age is development; 

the word and the thought which it has bequeathed 
to all generations is evolution. That was but the 
latest outcome of a series of intellectual conditions 
which had been profoundly exercising religious 
thought, To reconcile old and new necessitated a 
change of position, and the question was in what 
direction and. how far? What he felt himself was 
that these new thoughts were hardly favourable to 
the spirit of which he had been speaking. Heneeded 
to feel all about him a living, throbbing divine life, 
and science forced upon him the thought of inexor- 
able law. He {wanted a god beside him, behind 
and before, and the only Deity for whom evolution 
left room to work, was one who, ages ago, breathed 
into the primordial fire-cloud the qualities of this 
changing world. He wanted a father of His spirit, 
and when he looked around on the world He had 
made, He was met by the wars of species and the 
survival of the fittest, which makest universal na- 
ture one vast carnival of slaughter, in which the 
strongest everywhere trample upon the weakest, 
Fashionable science told him that his thoughts were 
dependent not upon divine instincts but upon the 
collocation of the atoms in his brain. For the 
practice of life it was necessary thaf he should have 
the faculty of choice that he might take a real part 
in the battle for God in the world; but he learned 
that he was only a more cunning automaton than 
any hecould himself make. He must, if he believed 
anything, believe that the good in humanity would, 
as years go on, outweight the evil; but the interest- 
ing philosophy of to-day teaches that the ultimate 
destiny of mankind will be the destruction of the 
race. The heaven where we would be is very far 
off, and only nowand then through the driving tem- 
pest can we catch a glimmer of a pilot star. Our 
religion is not only not in accordance with the spirit 
of the age, but is hard to he reconciled with it. 
Byen if physical nature gives its weight to a theis- 
tic philosophy the god it offers is far away, and the 
god we want is a god nigh at hand; and when we 
turn to our own souls do we find Himthere? Some 
elements of our inner life are due to direct divine 
illumination, but are they of the soul? ‘We cannot 
tell what we owe to prohetic.souls and to Christ ; 
because we never lived without them. We cannot 
put ourselves out of their school by any foree of 
our own. For himself he was willing to confess 
that he had a lees unbounded faith in his own spiri- 
tual instincts than he once-had; and if he was not 
satisfied with it in his own case he liked even less 
of what he saw of it in others. He could not help 
thinking that concurrently with the attempt to cut 
themselves off from the past, and to claim the full 
inheritance of their individual humanity, there 
settled over them a certain coldness, and hardness 
and rigidness of heart; in becoming an inflexible 
law to themselves they began to think they could not 
be a law to others. It is not always those who 
stand alone in the spiritual world who are humbled 
by his presence. However, we may separate a man 
from his fellows for purposes of analysis, no man 
can be adequately understood unless he is viewed in 
a social aspect. We cannot be genuine Buddhists, 
or sing the hymns to Veda, or adore Allah in the 
Mosque like those to the manner born; we are 
citizens of the spiritual world, and all aspirations 
after goodness strike a chord in our heart, but we 
have our closest sympathies with the genuine home 
of the soul. 

The more he studied his own heart and the his- 
tory of religion the more he came to the conclusion 
we were never meant to stand alone. It is natural 
and right that every human soul should have perfect 
access to God, butzit was also natural and right that 
poets should sing, and philosophers meditate, and 
-prophets preach, and Christ suffer, and that men 
should rejoice in their light, and learn the secret of 
their strength. Coupled with his conviction that 
the spiritual instinct influenced all men, he saw that 
there was the instinct of the prophet and the in- 
stinct of the disciple. The peculiarity of the pro- 
phet’s instinct is that he sees God face to face, and 
can speak of Him with the authority of direct com- 
munication, and feeling that his words are placed 
upon his lips by the very spirit of truth; it is only 
for the disciple to understand, accept, and follow. 
God chooses his own prophets, and out of common 
clay moulds for himself a mouthpiece among men. 
The spiritual instinct in man enable all to know, but 
the prophet only speaks. We can follow them into 
the secret places of God; our hesitating thought 
becomes bold in their certitude. He spoke for him- 
self alone. He had long enough found out that he 
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MR, HAWEIS'S EVENINGS FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 

On Sunday night, at St. James’s, Westmoreland- 
street, Maylebone, Mr. Haweis delivered an address 
on “ Keble and the Christian Year,” to a crowded 
assembly. He began to trace the rise of the High 
Church movement, asserting that it arose out of, and 
supplied certain gaps in, the Evangelical or Low 
Church movement of the last century. The strength 
of the Low Church and Dissenting communities had 
been the revival of personal religion ; its weakness 
consisted in a want of order, discipline, culture, com- 
bined with a sort of narrow fanaticism. By 1830 all 
the great Evangelicals had passed away; MeNeile 
and Edward Ling represented its faint after-glow— 
as an intellectual movement it was dead. 
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The rise of the High Church was remarkable, 
politically and socially, as well as religiously. In 
1830 the Revolution broke out in Paris. The 
struggle for freedom spread to this country, produc- 
ing a profound agitation just short of revolution. 
For a moment every institution seemed threatened. 
In 1828 Parliament was opened to Dissenters by the 
repeal of the “Test Act;” in 1829 followed the 
“ Catholic Emancipation ;” the abolition of Church- 
rates, and even the separation between Church and 
State were vehemently demanded; Radical and La- 
titudinarian pamphlets poured fyom the Press; Isaac 
Taylor’s ‘Natural History of Enthusiasm” dis- 
sected the roots of religious emotion’; Arnold advo- 
cated a National Church which should embrace Dis- 
senters; Maurice proclaimed the universal father- 
hood of God as the casting down of barriers between 
sect and sect; the National Church itself, in the 
hands of the Evangelicals, was divided between an- 
archy and apathy, and had fallen into general con- 
tempt throughout England ; whilst in Ireland several 
clergymen had been assassinated, and in 1834 ten 
Irish bishoprics had to be abolished. 

This was the note of revival. A small body of 
earnest Evangelicals, seeing the weakness and the 
mistakes of their party, resolved to restore the pre- 
stige of the National Church. These earnest Low 
Church undergraduates came up to Oxford between 


1830, and ’40, and amongst them were John Henry 


Newman, now seventy-eight, Pusey, seventy-nine, 
Manning, sixty-eight, Faber, Froude (the historian), 
Palmer, Perceval, Churton, Henry Gresley (of St. 
Paul’s, Brighton), and Keble, the author of the 
‘“‘ Christian Year.” These men proposed to with- 
stand all change, to maintain pure doctrine and pri- 
mitive practice. Seven thousand clergy, in 1834, 
signed a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
this sense; in the same year 230,000 laity signed a 
document expressing affection for the Church of 
England, reverence for the clergy, and hatred of 
freethought. This conservative reaction was ruled 
general and popular ; but it soon appeared what pri- 
mitive practice and doctrine came to. It came to a 
worship of the third century, a study of Roman re- 
ligion, hostility to the Reformation, and to several 
doctrines not taught in the third century—leanings 
to Purgatory, Prayers for the Dead, the Confessional, 
the Saints, the Supremacy of the Pope, besides Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, and something like Transub- 
stantiation soon appeared, and anything not strictly 
primitive was covered by Dr. Newman’s theory of 
development, and the positions laid down in Tract 
90. 

In 1845 Newman seceded to Rome—in 1851 Man- 
ning followed him; but the High Church party 
made no real way with the people until the clergy be- 
gan todressup. The Ritualist movement is a great 
costume movement, and, on its best side, it is popu- 
lar as a revival of a decent and esthetic form of 
worship. Note now the strength and weakness of it. 

The weakness of the High Church is indifference 
to truth, and total want of sympathy with the living 
intellectual movements of theage. Still, it teaches 
something like verbal inspiration ; still it asserts the 
almost equal inspiration of the Prayer-book, asserts 
baptismal regeneration, the real presence, the caste 
of the clergy—not one of which things will bear the 
light of history or common sense. And as for 
science and art, or social developments outside the 
religious sphere, for the High Church party they 
seem hardly to exist. But the strength of the move- 
ment lies in this. It retains the personal piety of 
the Low Church, but supplies its anarchy and con- 
fusion with order, harmony, and discipline ; its de- 
votion to the Prayer-book means a deep attachment 
to the system, the polity as well as the beauty of 
Holiness; it seconds this systematic piety with sys- 
tematic work—its sisterhoods, schools, parochial in- 
stitutions, and house-to-house visiting have taught 
invaluable lessons, and set up models of regulated 
self-denial and charity imitable by all the sects. Its 
deep passion for the life of Christ is emphasised by 
the way in which each phase of the Christian Year 
has been driven home by the scrupulous performance 
or service—in season and out of season, whilst a 
wide sense of reverence for holy things, and a love 
of the poetry and beauty of religion have positively 
infected (through the High Church ceremonials) 
every religious community in the land. The revival 
of the external decencies and beauties of public 
worship are solely due to the ardour and discipline 
of the High Church party. 

The preacher went on to say that Keble had seized 
on all that was best and really universal about the 
movement; that he was a poet of a high order, and 
had given currency to the thoughts and emotions of 
thousands of aspiring and devout toilers in al ‘¢9m- 
munions ; that he was amongst religious poets the 
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use of the traditions of respect and awe by which 
for centuries Rome had controlled the barbarians of 
Western Europe. Using these traditions, it was in 
his power, and in the power of the organisations of 
the Western Church, which he swayed, to add to or 
to improve upon the deficient statements in the sys- 
tem of doctrine and ritual, always growing more and 
more cumbrous, which the Church took on. And ag, 
of course, a good God will be always instructing 
children who seek him, these rulers of the Church 
claimed the right to define its doctrine, from age to 
age, under the light which he gave to them. 


THE EXCRESCENCHS OF THE GOSPEL. 

There is not the slightest need to follow into de- 
tail the costumes, or what I called the upholsteries, 
which, from generation to generation, the Society 
founded by Jesus Christ has assumed. They have 
differed, according to the men and the times which 
arranged them. New theories, new doctrines, and 
new ritual have been wrought in, and have had their 
little day, or their large day. Sometimes they have 
wholly disappeared and gone into forgetfulness ; 
sometimes they cling to the Church still, and hamper 
and retard it to-day. 

All the time, however, the primitive foundation of 
the Society,—faith in God, love of man, and the 
hope of heaven,—being in fact eternal, has held 
sure. Very fortunately for the Church, the original 
memoirs of the life of its Founder and its apostles, 
having been written before the government cared to 
propitiate the Church, or any philosopher cared to 
join it, are wholly free from these more modern up- 
holsteries, though, naturally enough, they have a 
Jewish costume of their own, having been written 
by men of Jewish education and early training. 
These books, written with such advantages, have in 
later days of the Church come to be almost wor- 
shipped. They have been made to bear a strain 
which the writers never contemplated. But like all 
simple writings, conceived by faithful and true men, 
they bear that strain as the writers could never have 
hoped. Any recurrence to them, made in a loyal 
and faithful spirit, always tends to sweep away the 
more modern upholsteries. ; 


THE GOSPEL OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 

Even more important has been the existence al- 
ways, in the Church, of a very large company,— 
probably in all ages a majority of her laity, who are 
perfectly indifferent to the doctrinal upholsteries, 
because perfectly ignorant of them. The scribe best 
instructed in these additions, or after-props, to the 
fabric—after-props, which in the Latin language are 
called superstitions—has always been willing to ac- 
knowledge that the common people, the vulgar, who 
knew not the law, could get along without them. No 
priest would refuse baptism to a person who said 
that in Jesus Christ he had come to faith in God, 
to love of man, and to hope inheayen. For common 
people, for the every-day world, for men, women, 
and children who could not read, and could not 
argue, the leaders of the Church have granted, I 
ought not to say verbally admitted, that faith in God, 
love of man, hope of heaven, and a desire to be in 
the company and not out of it, were all that could 
be expected of such as they. 


And so, in fact, it has appeared again and again 
in history, that the leaders of these common people 
have boldly asserted that this was all the Church 
stood for, The Albigenses, the Waldenses—the 
brethren of life in common—have been horribly 
indifferent to the scaffolding, or superstition, which 
the grand people at Rome and elsewhere had built 
up around the simple, original elements. The 
Church has had sometimes to burn them, or to put 
them to death in other fashions, to silence their 
protest against the unnecessary additions which 
politics or philosophy have put upon the early doc- 
trine and its simple ritual. 

But, in general, while the learned expected that 
the unlearned should agree very squarely with them, 
as to the verbal confession which happened to be 
the fashion of the day, the learned have been willing 
that the unlearned should go to heaven on the 
simple original gospel of faith, hope, and love, if 
only they would go quietly, and not proclaim their 
freedom from the heavy burdens which the ages 
had been piling on these elements, to be borne by 
people of learning, of dignity, and of authority. 


TWO OREEDS, 

By as simple a corruption as this has the Church 
at large come to havo two creeds,—one defined in 
dogma, for her clergy and people of importance ; 
one as simple as the first gospel itself, for the great 
mass of believers, An instance, patent to every eye 
among us, is the melancholy position of the clergy 
of the Episcopal Church, who in a clumsy fashion 
are supposed to assent to thirty-nine articles, of 
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which I suppose not five are believed by any intelli- 
gent layman in their congregations. But this is 
only an instance of what occurs everywhere in the 
communions which attach great weight to confes- 
sions. Thus the confession of faith of the Old 
South Church, in my own city, is contained in a 
volume of nearly seventy pages. But, of course, it 
is not expected that the young, the ignorant, from 
whatever causes, or those not quite well disciplined 
in theology, shall be perplexed by such niceties. On 
the other hand, the organised Church has been glad, 
indeed, if this creed of the low-born and low-bred, 
held faith in God, hope of heayen, and love of man. 


THE MODERN CHURCH. 

Now, what we call the Unitarian Church of our 
times resumes the original statement of faith, hope, 
and love,—and with this is satisfied. It does not 
cut loose from antiquity; only it traces its apostolic 
succession back, not through the dogmas of prelates 
or princes, but through the faith, without formulas, 
of the people. It does not despise ritual, but it says 
the spirit must make the ritual, and that the ritual 
will never make the spirit. It is willing enough to 
avow that under the most cumbrous armour, whether 
of rites or doctrines, have beaten hearts all alive 
with faith, hope, and love. But it declares that 
all these scaffolds and superstitions, these after-edi- 
ces, have been hindrances and not helps. It pro- 
claims in their place religion without formula and 
without form. It declares that the experience of 
this religion is now what it has always been,—faith, 
hope, and love,—and that these will abide when all 
the rest has shrivelled as a scroll. 

On such a basis it follows, of course, that the 
liberal churches are to be judged by different 
standards from the Church of history, that they 
work in different ways, and achieve different con- 
quests. A prelate in the Roman Church would ob- 
tain distinction among his fellows—as Thomas A 
Becket did-—by his hair shirt and other austerities ; 
or, as Thomas Aquinas did, by the precision of his 
statement; or in the Protestant Chureh, as John 
Calvin did, by the compactness of his logic. But a 
Church which says from the beginning that ritual is 
mere outside, and formula of doctrine is mere 
outside, must be tested by the inside tests, It 
must be judged by its fruits, because there is nothing 
else to judge by. Is a man faithful? Is a man 
hopeful? Is aman unselfish? That is the whole, 
and it is everything. It is not. Does a man pro- 
fess faithfulness? Does he profess hopefulness? 
Does he profess loveliness? That is no longer 
enough. It is not even desirable. The question is 
squarely: Does he look up? Does he look forward ? 
Is his life an unselfish life? If it is, he may claim 
to be in the great society. If he is not, the great 
society knows him not, and is wholly indifferent as 
to his profession. 

All this is simply, to-day, that as the centuries 
pass the original statement of Jesus Christ is veri- 
fied in fact. Goodness and spiritual power are of 
more account than “smartness” and bodily power. 
What a man is, is of more account than what he 
says. The Church has been tempted by Constan- 
tine, by Augustine, and by so many others, to try a 
mixture of all three,—character, ingenuity, and 
physical force. The result of the experiment is, in 
the long run, always the same. The society which 
Jesus Christ established succeeds when it plants it- 
self on his foundation,—when it relies on faith, 
hope, and love. 

It is perfectly true that the Unitarian Church in- 
sists on what men do, more than other confessions. 
We are not afraid nor ashamed of the charge that, 
with us, character, upright life, are the ritual of our 
religion, In strictness, this is the only ritual we 
have. It is the only confession we have, andit takes 
the place for us of written articles of faith, or of the 
imposing ceremonies of worship, 

We accept proudly the charge made against, us of 
the enthusiastic interest which we take in morals 
and ethics,—what you choose to call behaviour, 
Let a man do right, and let him never do wrong,— 
that is our demand. Let him bea true man, and 
not satisfy himself with saying he is a true man. 
Let him show-his faith by works, and not attempt 
to show it by any ritual or any confession. We are 
perfectly willing to accept the charge that with us 
the best character is the ritual of religion, that it is 
the only ritual of religion to be enforced or laid 
down. It is not religion, but it is the ritual of reli- 
gion. And when you sneer at us, and ridicule us, 
and say that these people care for works more than 
they do for faith, they are people who care for good- 
ness more than piety, we accept the charge, if by 
that piety be meant the vulgar piety which ends in 
the profession of the lips, piety which does not seek 
“nearer, my God, to thee,” 
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My friends who will come after me will tell you 
what was the doctrine which grew up from genera- 
tion to generation out of the religion of the people, 
out of the popular love for the Saviour, out of faith, 
hope, and charity. But these-are the foundations. 
These are the three things which cannot change, - 
They are always the same. The doctrines will 
perish. The rituals will wear away as scroll, but 
these are the things that abide and continuo for 
ever, 


The Biberal Pulpit, 


SCIENCE AND CHRIST. 

At the opening of the new church at Flowery 
Field, Hyde, on the 10th inst., the Rev. Cuanues 
Buanp, B.A., of Liverpool, preached the sermon 
from John vi. 66-68. 


Days like these naturally invite to retrospection ; 
the present has always its roots in the past, and 
whatever justification or explanation it needs must 
be sought for them. He did not come to them asa 
stranger, but as.one who had shared with the labours 
of many past years, and had therefore a right to 
make their joy his own. He could never forget the 
welcome he first received when he first came there. 
It was a Sunday evening in November, twenty-eight 
years ago, on which he first came down to conduct 
religious worship in the school hard by. In these 
twenty-eight years they had become new men ina 
new world, going in and out with other comrades ; 
but round even these walls, bright ag they were in 
finished beauty, flitted before the intellectual eye 
forms of loved ones gone. In those twenty-eight 
years some of them had ripened and grown old, but 
it was well for them if they had kept the firm faith 
in God and goodness, and had yet some energy left 
to spend in the cause of the only Master worth their 
serving. Since then many men had laboured in this 
corner of God’s field, and the little furrow he hadto 
begin to cut had been lengthened and recut until 
now the land laughs with harvest. Could they 
wonder that all these things were present to his 
mind that day; that he was irresistibly compelled 
to throw himself back to what he was at the very 
beginning of his work? : 


One lesson appropriate to their purpose was 
strongly borne in upon his mind. Twenty-eight 
years ago one leading idea that held possession of 
their minds was that of the continuity of revelation. 
They were unwilling to believe that God’s communi- 
cation with men had ever ceased; they could not 
consent to the statement that His relation to a 
chosen race differed from His relation to the world 
at large. They asserted that the pure-hearted could 
always see Him, and that He-never refused to take 
up His abode in the humble and open soul. But at 
the same time they acknowledged that revelation 
changed from age to age; that now it was more in- 
tense, and then milder and more diffused ; thateach © 
period of human development had its own aspect 
of truth and its own way to apprehend it. No longer 
was there anyreal distinction between natural and 
revealed religion; from one point of view all reli- 
gion was soon to be revealed, and from another it 
was most profoundly natural. They saw that Je- 
hovah was training his ancient people to reform the 
religion of the world, but they saw at the same time 
he was cultivating amongst the Greeks the percep- 
tion of beauty, and training the Roman to the 
practice of the law of order. They said that Christ 
was the first-bom among brethren; in whose ranks 
they could take a humble place. None of them 
were ashamed of the great truth, but it might be 
well to notice its effect. It cast away all doctrine 
and ritual founded upon ecclesiastical formula ; and 
its Bible was all literature. As it threw them back 
upon themselves for religious truth, it might well be 
that they grew somewhat less careful as regarded 
the old revelation. Why, with a God that was all s 
around and in them, should they seek him in a misty 
and unintelligent past? ‘‘ Truth against the world ” 
was their motto, and even if Christ was taken away, 
and they knew not where they had laid Him, it was 
only the Master’s lifeless form they had power to 
touch, and His spirit was still alive in themselves. 
If they were driven out of the old harbours of re- 
fuge into a hemisphere of sea, God’s spirit filled 
their sails, and he would conduct their voyage to a 
happy issue. The tendency of this spirit was to re- 
volt from the authority without to the authority 
within. Yet if they looked back it was plain that 
the temper of the times was hardly favourable to 
such a consummation; it was by no means a period 
when the spirit of God was poured upon all flesh, 
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intentions of the Government, the prospects of busi- 
ness or of the next election, but on one day in seven 
banished such matters from their minds, they would 
be in the way of realising fuirly the grand ideal of 
the Christian ministry and the Christian Chureh— 
an ideal which was eminently rational and practic- 
able, and towards which their efforts should con- 
stantly tend. If they strove to realise this ideal, 
he had no doubt whatever that, in five years, 
this spirit would. change the whole aspect and pros- 
pect of liberal Christianity in England. They were 
not doing what they ought to do, but they would do 
more in the future. They ought to have a club of 
one hundred working men who, lacking early culture, 
had nevertheless heard the words, sniffed the air, 
seen the light, and felt the life of this new age, and 
who had both intellectual and spiritual cravings; but 
they only saw ‘‘men as trees, walking,” and needed 
greatly guidance and assistance. They ought to 
have a class of one hundred young men and women 
growing in knowledge and virtue, ard assimilating 
to the congregation. Instead of a Sunday-school of 
one-hundred scholars they ought to have one of five- 
hundred. They only needed an increased number 
of efficient workers and additional appliances. The 
yaw material was at their hands, and he wished that 
the congregation were keenly alive to the importance 
of the work, and that the school were three times as 
large asitwas. They ought to becarrying on a mission 
schoolin some neglected part of the town. Numeri- 
cally and financially they were strong enough to enter 
upon the work at once, and he for one should not 
blame their orthodox brethren for doubting their 
sincerity and withholding their fellowship if they 
neglected or declined to do this work. Their right 
to the Christian name would not be vindicated even 
by unanswerable argument, but by hard work, 
Finally, he said that the minister and people of 
the Upper Chapel were anxious to unite with the 
ministers and congregations of the North Midland 
Association in a pledge of renewed consecration to 
God and man. 

The annual report was read by the Rev. C. D. 
BapuLANnD. 

Ti gave particulars of the condition of the Associa- 
tion in Bedford, Stannington, Derby, N orthampton, 
Newark, Leicester, Kettering, Retford and other 
places, rejoicing that the reports received from the 
various congregations were generally favourable. The 
committee had much pleasure in congratulating the 
congregation of Upper Chapel, Sheffield, upon the 
great increase of their numbers under the devoted 
labours of their present minister. The system of 
advertising Sunday evening lectures on religious 
subjects had been adopted for a year or two past not 
only at Sheffield but also at Nottingham and Lei- 
cester, where the result had been equally satisfac- 
tory in attracting large audiences, and in winning 
additional members for the congregations. It was 
very inconsistent on the part of a decaying cause, as 
Unitarianism was said to be, to manifest these signs 
of vitality. But, in spite of all ill-report, such signs 

‘might act as an encouragement not to be content in 
repose but to increase in hopeful activity. It was 
pleasant to report that the ministerial changes in 
the district had been remarkably few during the past 
year. The only removal to be recorded was one 


that naturally excited considerable regret. They re-4 
ferred to the removal of the Rev. F. H. Jones to 


Oldham. His successor, the Rev. J. GC. Lunn, had 
won respect by faithful service at Lancaster and 
elsewhere, and would receive a hearty welcome into 
this district. : 

The Rey. A. W. Worturnaton, B.A., Mansfield, 
alse an honorary secretary, read a detailed report of 
the various congregations, and one by the trustees of 
Upper Chapel, in which it was stated that the in- 
crease in the number of sittings for the past two 
years was forty-six, and ten holders of entire pews. 
The institutions of the chapel generally were flou- 
rishing. He also read the treasurer’s statement in 
connection with the Association, which gave the ba- 
lance in hand from last year’s account at £33. 4s. 5d., 
and the total receipts for the year at £256. 15s. 3d. 
The expenditure had been £199. 7s. 4d., leaving a 
balance in hand of £56. 7s. 11d. 

On the motion of, the Cmarrman, seconded by the 
Rev. J. F. Swrra (Chesterfield), it was resolved that 
the committee’s report and the treasurer’s balance 
sheet be adopted and printed, together with the 
detailed reports, for circulation among the congre- 
gations of the district. 

The Cuarrman moved that the thanks of the 
meeting should be given to the Rev. A. N. Blatch- 
ford, B.A., for his sermon; and to the Rev, C. D. 
Badland, M.A., for conducting the devotional 
services, The motion was seconded by Mr, Joux 
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The Piberal Pulpit. 


CHRISTIANITY THE UNIVERSAL RELIGION, 


A Sermon by the Very Rev. Anrour PENRYEN SrAy- 
try, Dean of Westminster, preached Sept. 22,in 
Trinity Church, Boston. , 


In the hundredth and thirty-ninth psalm, ninth 
verse, are these words: ‘‘If I take the wings of the 
morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall thy hand lead me and thy right hand 
shall hold me.” : 

In these words of the psalmist, as in the whole 
psalm, the first and most simple meaning is the 
expression of his belief in the omnipresent power 
of God. The traveller who passes from one quarter — 
of the globe to another feels that the encircling sky 
which girdles in the ocean is but a type of the unseen 
power that surrounds us all. It is the expression of 
the same truth as that which drew from the first 


b 


navigator who from the shores of England reached 


the shores of America: ‘‘ Heaven is as near to us on 
the sea as on the land.” The philanthropist whose 
wide charity embraces within its grasp the savage 
and the civilised man, the white man and the Negro, - 
feels that the hand of God is with him in his 
enterprises, because in the face of all his fellow-men 
he recognises, however faintly and feebly expressed, 


|the image of the likeness of God. Howard and 


Wilberforce, Eliot and Channing were alike suse. 
tained by the thought that in the widest diversities 
of human nature and in the lowest depths of human 
degradation God was with their efforts, because in 
the better part of every human being there was a 
spark of the Divine Spirit. The philosopher who 
endeavours to trace out the unity of mankind and 
the unity of all created things, consciously or un- 
consciously, expresses the same truth—namely, that” 
the Divine eye saw our substance yet being imper- 
fect, and that in his book were all our members 
written, which day by day were fashioned and 
evolved, while as yet there were none of them, 
while all was as yet rudimental and undeveloped, 


| alike in the individual and in the race. -The heart- 


stricken, lonely, suffering, or doubting soul, who 
sees only a step before him, who can but pray ‘‘ Lead, 
kindly light, amid the encircling gloom ”—he, too, 
can echo the old psalmist: ‘‘ The darkness is no 
darkness to thee; the darkness and light to thee 
are both alike. Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.” 

But in the especial form of the words of the text 


| there is a peculiar force, which it is my purpose on 


this occasion to bring before you. The psalmist 


wishes to indicate that God could be found in those — 


regions of the earth into which it was least likely 


| that any divine influence should penetrate, and he 


expresses it by saying: If I were to take the wings — 


of the morning; if I were to mount on the out- 


spreading radiance which in the eastern heavens pre- 


cedes the rise of dawn ; if I were to follow the sun 


| on his onward course and pass with him over la 


and ocean, till Ireach the uttermost parts of t 


sea, far away in the distant and unknown west [for ~ 


in the original the two words mean the same thing], 
evn there also, strange as it may seem, the hand of 
God will lead us, the right hand of God will hold 
us ; even there also, beyond the shadows of the set- 


iting of the sun; even there, beyond the furthest 
horizon, the furthest west of the furthest sea, will 


be found the presence which leaps over the most im- 
passable barriers. To the psalmist, living in Pales- 
tine, living in those regions which were then the 
sole seat not only of religion, but of civilisation and 
knowledge also, this expression was the most forsi- 
ble mode he could adopt of saying that nowhere in 


the wide world could he wander aay from the pre- ~ 
sence of the Almighty. And in so saying he has, — 
whether intentionally or not, given utterance to a ~ 


truth to which the other parts of the Bible bear 
witness, but which receives its full confirmation in 


the New Testament and its full realisation in the — 


history of Christendom and of the modern world. 
That which seemed to him so portentous as to ba 
almost incredible has become one of the familiar, we 
might almost say one of the fundamental truths o 
our religious and social existence. Not only in the 
East—so we may venture to give his words their 
fullest and widest meaning—not only in the Hast, 
consecrated by patriarchal tradition and usage, but 
in the unknown and distant islands and seas of the 
West, the power of God shall be felt as a sustaining — 
help and guiding hand. 


True religion, the point of contrast between the : 


East and the West—this is the thought upon 
which I propose to dwell, And first let us ob- 


; 


even in our own recent time, have turned. 
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‘serve the actual fact in human experience. The 
contrast between the Hast and the West is one 
of the most vivid which strikes the mind of man. 
Of the great geographical impressions left on the most 
casual observer, none is deeper than that which is 
produced when a child of the Western civilisation 
“sets foot on the shores of the Hastern world, Andso 
in history, as has been observed by aprofound student, 


5 two distinct streams of human interest have fol- 


“lowed always the race of Shem and the race of 
Japhet, and the turning points, the critical moments 
of their history have been when the two streams 
have crossed each other and met—as ona few great 
oceasions—in conflict or in union.” It is the very 
image which is presented to us in the splendid vision 
of the evangelical prophet in the sixteenth chapter 
of the Book of Isaiah. ‘The seer lifts up his eyes, 
aud beholds on one side all the nations of the Hast,’ 
with all the peculiarities of custom and of dress, 
such as have endured from his time to ours, drome- 
daries and camels, golden ornaments from India, 
clouds of incense from Arabia, flocks and herds of 
the wandering tribes of Arabia and Tartary—he sees 
them crowding to receive the blessings of the future. 
And this was fulfilled, for we are never allowed to for- 
get that Christ was born of an Hastern nation, clothed 
in Eastern dress, speaking in an Hastern language, 
familiar with Eastern sky and land. He was of the 
sead of Abraham, the first wanderer over the Hastern 
hills; of Isaac, brother of the Arabian Ishmael ; 
of David and Solomon, Oriental kings. To his 
Fastern birthplace the churches of the East have 
eyer turned with peculiar reverence ; and his Hastern 
home and Hastern tomb have been the points around 
which the conflicts of the West again and again, and 

There 

is an interest, as of our childish days, with which 

we cannot but regard the cradle of our race and ‘of 
our faith ; an interest not the less keen because, that 
early sunrise of mankind has now been left so very 
far behind. The wings of the morning may flag 
and fail; but not so with the purpose of God. It 
extends to the noon and to the evening not less. 

We must not look eastward, we must not look back- 

ward, if we would know’ the true strength of human 

progress and of Christ’s religion, Westward, far 
into the westward sea, the prophet looked when, 
after beholding the dromedaries and camels of 

Arabia coming from the Hast, he turned to that 

distant horizon and exclaimed, ‘‘ Who are these 

that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their 
windows?” They are the ‘isles ;” that is, the 
jsles and coasts and promontories and creeks 
and bays of the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
shores. ‘The isles shall wait for him and the 
ships of Tarshish first.” Tarshish—that is, the 

West—with all its vessels of war and its vessels of 

merchandise. The ships of Tarshish first, and of 

Venctia and Carthage and Spain—these first brought 

the shores of Cornwall, the name of Britain, within 

the range of the old civilised world. All these, with 
their energy and activity, were to build up the walls 
and pour their wealth through the gates of the 

Heavenly Jerusalem. And so in fact it has been. 

Westward went the apostle of the Gentiles, when, 

starting for the coast of Cesarea, he embarked in 

what a great French writer has called the Christian 

Odyssey ; westward to that island which alone 

emerged on the horizon of the Israelite as hé looked 

from the heights of Lebanon, the spot which was to 
him the sole representative of the westward race— 
the isle of Chittim, the isle of Cyprus, destined, 
perchance, in our later day to give back to the Hastern 
race what once it received from them. Westward 
the apostle still advanced when he crossed over from 

Asia into Europe and came into contact with the 

civilisation of Greece. Westward yet again when he 

- yeached the mighty capital of the Western dominion. 
Westward further still when he stretched his yearn- 
ing gaze toward what was then called the last limit 

of the world, the Pillars of Hercules, the extreme 
point of Spain. Andso it has been through the long 
history of Christendom. The Eastern churches, in 
spite of all their manifold interests, have yet not 
Deen the true centres of Christianity. They may 
have their destiny and their mission ; but it is in 
Italy, in France, in Germany, in England, and. 
America that the hopes of Christian civilisation have 
yested. Christianity, born in the Hast, has become 
the religion of the West even more than the religion 
of the Kast. Only by travelling from its early home 
has it grown to its full stature, The more it has. 
adapted itself to the wants of the new-born nation 
which it embraces the more has it resembled the 
first teaching and cliaracter of its founder and of its 
followers. Judaism, as a supreme religion, expired 
when its local sanctuary was destroyed. Moham- 
medanism, after its first burst of conquest, withdrew 
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itself almost entirely within the limits of the East. | we are 
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accomplishing the very will of our founder. 


But Christianity has found not only its shelter and | Whatever is good science is good theology; what- 


refuge, but its throne and home, in countries which, | ever is 
humanly speaking, it could hardly have been ex-|and pure religion. 
pected to reach at all. From those western countries, | West contrast as s 


in spite of their manifold imperfections, 


high morality and pure civilisation is high 
The freedom and progress of the 
trongly with the spirit of the Hast 


that Eastern |as the greenness of our fields contrast with its arid 


religion still sways the destinies of mankind. Under | plains, as the shadows of our clouds and the fresh- 


the shadow of that tree which sprang up from a |ness of our breezes with i 
grain of mustard seed on the hills of Galilee have | less variety and 
The | vast solitude. 

Christian religion rose on the ‘wings of the morn- | and Christianity have exhibited. 
ing;” but it has remained in the “ uttermost parts | us, to be developed as our 


been gathered the nations of the earth. 


ts burning suns, the cease- 
stir of our teeming cities with its 
And it is a contrast which Christ 
It is god’s gift to 
special contribution to 


of the sea,” because the hand of God was with it and | the treasures of our common faith. Let us be of 


the right hand of God was upholding it. 

And now let us briefly consider what were the 
peculiar points of Christianity which have enabled 
it to combine these two worlds of thought, each so 
different from the other. In its full development, 
in its earliest and most authentic representation, we 
see gathered the completion of those gifts and graces 
which Bast and West possesses separately and which 
each of us ae poms in our measure to appropriate 
and imitate.And first observe, on the one hand, 
in the Gospel history, the awe,*the reverence, the 
profound resignation to the Divine will, the calm, 
untroubled repose which are the very qualities which 
the Eastern religions possessed at a time when to 
the West they were almost wholly unknown, and 
which even now are more remarkably exhibited in 
Bastern nations than amongst ourselves. ‘‘ Thy 
will be done!”—that great prayer which lies at the 
root of all religion—is a thought which the old 
Western nations hardly understood. It breathes 
the spirit of the race of Abraham, of the race 
of Ishmael. ‘God is great.” So a Mussul- 
man Algerian once said to his Christian cap- 
tive. The captive, who came from the British 
Isles, has recorded that it was the first word of con- 
solation that had reached his heart and caused his 
sinking spirit to revive. On the other hand, look at 
the practical activity and beneficence which formed 
the sum and substance of the Redeemer’s life. How 
he went about everywhere doing good! How he 
made the service of man to be itself the service of 
God! How unlike the immovable Hast! It is the 
divine recognition of those energetic faculties of man 
which have especially marked the character of the 
Roman, the German, and the Anglo-Saxon races of 
mankind. Christ has taught us how to be reveren- 
tial, and serious, and composed. He has taught us 
no less how to be active, and stirring, and manly, 
and courageous. ‘The activity of the West has been 
incorporated into Christianity, because it belongs to 
the original character and genius of its founder, no 
less than its awe and its reverence. 

- Again, in every Eastern religion, even in that 
which Moses proclaimed from Mount Sinai, there 
was darkness, a mystery, a veil, as the apostle ex- 
pressed it—a veil on the prophet’s face, a veil on the 
people’s heart—a blind submission to absolute autho- 
rity. There was darkness around the throne of 
God; there was darkness within the temple wall; 
there was in the holy of holies a darkness never 
broken. To a great extent this darkness and exclu- 
siveness must prevail always till the time comes 
when we shall see no longer through a glass darkly. 
There always must be mystery in the greatest truths 
and boundless contiguity of shade, which no philo- 
sophy, no inquiry, no revelation, no decrees of coun- 
cils, no speculation of theologians can ever fathom 
or remove. This we have in Christianity in common 
with all the Hast; but yet, so far as the veil can be 
withdrawn, it has been withdrawn by Jesus Christ 
and by his true disciples. He is the light of the 


world. In him we behold the open face, the glory 
of the Father. He came to bear witness. to the 
truth. He went to and fro, rousing the hearts and 


the minds of men to seek for truth. In him the ery 
of inquiry and of freedom which had already been 
awakened in the West found a ready response. Not 
without a purpose was the Greek language, with all 
its manifold flexibility, chosen for the vehicle of his 
teaching, rather than the stiff, immovable Hebrew. 
Not without a natural affinity did the Grecian philoso- 
phy attach itself to the first beginnings of the Gospel. 
Not unfitly were Socrates and Plato deemed by the 
Early Fathers to have been Christians before the 
time. The revival of the studies of the ancient 
languages and the vast impulse given to the progress 
of human thought by the Reformation was in itself 
a new manifestation of Christ, a new declaration of 
his union with minds and classes of men who had 
before been deemed to be without God in the world. 
It is a constant reminder, too, that, in using to the 
utmost the resources of science; in watching for 
light, from whatever quarter ; in sifting and search- 
ing all that comes before us to the very bottom, we 
are fulfilling one of the chief calls of our religion, 


good heart; let us not be unworthy of our high 
calling. Wherever statements are received with- 
out evidence, wherever hollow watchwords are 
used like sounding brass and tinkling eymbal, 
there the shadow of barbarism is still upon us; 
wherever language is used as a veil to conceal our 
thoughts, whereyer we allow ourselves to employ 
sacred words without meaning, there the light of 
the Gentiles has not dawned upon us. Truly it has 
been said that the great theological controversies, 
which have agitated the Churches to so little prac- 
tical purpose, have turned on words which were not 
defined and, therefore, not understood. Tite moment 
the words have been defined and their meaning ap- 
preciated; that moment the excitement has cooled 
‘and the passions evaporated. So it was with the 
‘scholastic disputes concerning the Trinity ; so if has 
been with more recent disputes concerning predes- 
tination and justification. The spirit of Western 
enlightenment has turned its lantern upon them, 
and they have disappeared or are disappearing like 
phantoms and shadows, and the day-spring from on 
high as risen in our hearts. : 

Again. There was in all Eastern religions, whether 
we look Godward or manward, a sternness and sepa- 
ration from the common feelings and interests of 
mankind. We see it, as regards man, in the hard- 
ness and harshness of Eastern laws. We see it, as 
regards God, in the profound prostration of the soul 
of man, displayed first in the peculiarities of Jewish 
worship and to this day in the prayers of devout 
Mussulmans. And this also enters in its measure 
into the life of Christ and the life of Christendom. 
The invisible, eternal, irreproachable Deity, the sub- 
lime elevation of the founder of our religion above 
all the turmoils of earthly passion and of local pre- 
judice—that is the link of Christianity with the 


East. And, on the other hand, there was another 


side of the truth which until Christ appeared had 
been hardly revealed at all to the children of the older 
covenant. Degrading and erroneous as in many re- 
spects were the old Gentile notions of the Godhead, 
yet there was one thought which dimly and darkly 
ran through all the old religions of the nations - 
which the Bible called the children of Japhet— 
namely, the thought that the gods were not 
far removed from any one of us, They had 
from time to time come down into the ranks of 
men. ‘They had been seen labouring, suffering, 
weeping, nay, even dying, for the service and the 
welfare of man. And this it is which in the life and 
character of Christ is so wonderfully combined with 
that deep reverence for God of which the Hastern 
nations had received so largea share. In Christ 
we see how the Divine Word could become flesh, 
and yet the Father of all remain invisible and in- 
conceivable. In Christ we see not merely, as in 
the Levitical system of Christianity, man sacrificing 
his choicest gifts to God; but God, if one may so 
say, sacrificing his own dear Son for the good of 
man. Not only the loftiness of God, as with the 
Hebrews; but the condescension of God, as with 
the Gentiles; not only the abasement of man, as 
with the Jew, but the elevation of man, as with the 
Greek, was in Jesus Christ set forth in indissoluble 
union. And with this closer revelation of the com- 
assion and condescension of God was called forth 
the justice, the gentleness, the mercy, the humanity 
which the West has developed more strongly than 
the East, and which makes Christianity to be em- 
phatically the religion of love and in the largest 
sense of charity. 

Thege are some of the points in which Christianity 
combines the religion of the East and West; in 
which, haying sprung from the East, it has become 
the religion of our Western civilisation. What do 
we learn from this? Surely the mere statement of 


the fact is an almost constraining proof that the 
religion which thus unites both divisions of the 
human race was, indeed, of an origin above them 
both; that the light which thus shines on both sides, 
so to speak, of the image of humanity is, indeed, 
the light that lighteth every man. There is no 
monopoly, no sameness, no one-sidedness, no narrow- 
ness here. The variety, the complexity, the diver- 
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sity, the breadth of the character of Christ and of 
his religion is, indeed, an expression of the univer- 
sal omnipresence of God. It is for us to bear in 
mind that this many-sidedness of Christianity isa 
constant encouragement to hold fast those particles 
of it we already possess and to reach forward to 
whatever elements of it are still beyond us. Say 
not that Christianity has been exhausted; say not 
that the hopes of Christianity have failed, nor yet 
that they have been entirely fulfilled. In our Father's 
house are many mansions. In one or other of its 
many mansions each wandering soul may at last 
find its place, here or hereafter. , 

Ihave spoken thus far of the general contrast 
between the East and the West; between the chil- 
dren of Shem and the children of Japhet; between 
the sacred regions of Asia and the secular regions of 
Europe. I have tried to point out that here, as 
elsewhere in the Gospel, that which was last has 
become first; that which seemed secular has become 
more holy “than that which seemed most sacred; 
that the things of Casar are not separate from the 
things of God; and that by giving to Oxsar the 
things which are Cesar’s we in that very act give to 
God the things which are God’s. Thus far, what I 
have said is applicable to the whole Eastern world, 
on the other side of the ocean, as well as to the 
Western world, on this side. In this respect we are 
all the common children of the mighty nations which 
formed the centre of the civilisation and history of 
mankind. But does not every word that has been 
uttered acquire a deeper force to the gon of that Old 
World when, standing here for the first time, he 
looks upon this New World, of which in their loftiest 
flight of fancy or inrpiration, apostle or prophet never 
dreamed. Is it possible for him, as he descends from 
his flight on the wings of the morning and lands on 
these shores, where the faith and the race of his fathers 
have struck so deep a root, not to think again and yet 
again of this well-known line of the philosophical 
poet: “ Westward the course of empire takes its 
way?” Far be it from any of us to anticipate the 
course of Providence and to say that the latest 
growth of time will be the greatest. Far be it from 
a stranger to forecast the duties or prospects which 
rise before his imagination, as he finds himself in 
this West beyond the West; in this West which 
even beyond itself looks forward to a yet further 
West, toward which the bays and promontories of 
these eastern shores of the new continent shall, per- 


“chance, as the years roll on, stand in the same rela- 


tion as the Hast—-the ancient, consecrated East, 
the ancestral hills and valleys of Oriental and of 
European Christianity—stand to them. We cannot, 
we dare not so forecast the future; but we cannot, 
we dare not repress the thought that a future 
vast and wonderful, for good or for evil, must be 
in store for those descendants of our common race 
to whom this mighty inheritance has been given. 
For the New World, as for the Old World, there 
is a glorious work to do—a work which requires 
all the reverence, all the seriousness, all the 
repose of the Hast; all the activity, all the freedom, 
all the progress of the West; all the long past of 
of Europe, all the long future of America; a work 
which neither can do for the other, but a work which 
both can do together. “Hast thou but one blessing, 
my Father? Bless me, even me also, O my Father.” 
This is the prayer which East and West, England 
and America, may well send up from shore to shore, 
Give to each the grace to learn from each. Give to 
each the strength to fulfil that pure and lofty mission 
which belongs to each. Give to each the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, of ‘holy hope and 
high humility,” to which the whole body.of man- 
kind, fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth according to the effectual 
working of every part, shall make increase of the 


body into the edifying of itself in love. We have 
taken the wings of the morning, we have dwelt in 
the uttermost parts of the Western sea. Oh! may 
thy hand ever lead us onward! Oh! may thy 


right hand ever there hold us up! 

ee ee 

—_—_—_— 
: Tue Lonpon Sooo, Boaxp held its weekly meet- 
Ing on Wednesday. Sir Charles Reed having been 
obliged to remain in Paris discharging ‘his final 
duties in connection with the jury on education at 
the Exhibition, the meeting was presided over by 
the Rev. J. Rodgers, the Vice-Chairman. After dis- 
cussion, the letter recommended by the Finance 
Committee to be sent to the Education Department 
In reference to the loans of the Board was agreed to. 
The-half-yearly returns of attendance at school were 
Teceived, and it was resolved to appoint a special 
committee to inquire into the best means of pre- 


venting the Capricious migration of children from 
school to school, 
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THEISTIC WORSHIP IN LONDON. 
La Flandre Libérale, published at Brussels, con- 
tains in its issue of September 19 the following 
account of the Rey. Charles Voysey’s services at 
Langham Hall :— _ 


Sunday is anything but an agreeable day in Lon- 
don. Everything is shut up, museums, theatres, 
and shops ; and if the weather is rainy, as frequently 
happens in the insular climate of Great Britain, no 
one would willingly spend the day at Kew, Richmond, 
or Windsor. The traveller who understands English 
and is interested in the religious life of the people 
among whom he is thrown, could, however, pass a 


couple of very instructive hours in taking his seat 


among one of the congregations that attend the 
innumerable churches and chapels of the metropolis. 
If chance has directed his steps to the Hall known 
as Langham Hall, he will hear prayers read by the 
officiating minister, the Rev. Charles Voysey, in the 
white surplice and black stole of an ordinary 
clergyman, and the psalms chanted with organ 
accompaniment, in a manner not perceptibly different 
from what he would hear in an Anglican Church. 
However, if he looks attentively to the Prayer-book 
which has been placed in his hands as he enters, he 
will observe that the name of Jesus Christ is not to 
be seen on any page, and if he casts his eye 
over the fifty-two hymns, which are printed at the 
end of ' the book, he will perceive among the authors 
names of writers as widely different: as Pope, Addi- 
son, Keble, and Longfellow. The sermon will be, 
perhaps, a discourse upon the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity during the first centuries of our era, which, 
little as the traveller may be versed in English litera- 
ture, will remind him of the famous fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters of Gibbon’s ‘History of the De- 
cline of the Roman Empire,” which roused the whole 
orthodox camp at the time of its publication, about 
a century ago. If he examines the physiognomy of 
the audience, he will ‘see one which belongs to the 
intellectual aristocracy, following the preacher with 
interest and with an approving air. In fine, he will 
form the conviction that he is in an assembly of pure 
Theists, who desiring to oppose at the same time the 
invasion of materialistic theories, and that of ortho- 
dox dogmatism, unite to profess the doctrine which 
is comprised under the term Natural Religion, and 
which more or less underlies all the historical re- 
ligions of humanity. 


Mr. Voysey, who has been compelled to leave the 
Established Church in consequence of his contro- 
versial publications against Orthodoxy, in his teach- 
ing at Langham Hall, goes from the same point of 
departure as J. J. Rousseau, in his ‘“ Vicaire Savo- 
yard ;” it is from the study only of the phenomena of 
Conscience, and of the existence of Moral Evil, that 
he deduces the belief in God and the hope of a 
future life. He does not reject a priori any of the 
explanations that scientific men have endeavoured 
to give of the phenomena of conscience; it matters 
little to him that some connect them with physiolo- 
gical gifts, that others assign their origin to the social 
instinct, the functional organisation, or a predispo- 
sition transmitted by inheritance. The fact is there; 
we are unable to escape its accustomed and benef. 
cial presence ; we are the only beings who have the 
privilege of possessing the idea of duty, although 
this idea can only be developed and strengthened by 
assiduous and persevering culture, Our remote an- 
cestors lived” in a state of absolute non-morality, 
even like little children, of whom it is impossible to 
say that they are moral or immoral ; it is but slowly 
and by evolution that we have become moral beings, 


There has been no other-revelation of the moral 
law than subjective revelation, that which makes its 
Voice audible within ourselves, in the recesses of the 
human heart. There have been many Saviours of 
the world who have worked for the diffusion of thig 
moral law, such as Abraham, Moses, Job, some of 
the Psalmists and Jewish prophets, Sakya Mouni, 
Confucius, Socrates, J esus, and Mohammed. Of 
unequal merit they are all of identical nature. To 
the question, Are there still any Saviours among us? 
Mr. Voysey replies, ‘Yes, there is a legion ; there 
are our parents, our masters, the moralists, the 
journalists, the novelists, the legislators, our friends, 
our husbands and wives, and, above all, our dear 
little children, who are Saviours a thousand times 
more persuasive, a thousand times dearer, and more 
influential than the most illustrious Saviours who 
have devoted themselves to the salvation of human- 
ity. By the might of their personality these last 
have interposed between God and man; they have 
obseured the divine sentiment in man; the other 
Saviours do not expose us to such peril, The 
Bibles, the Vedas, the Korans, are the work of gin- 
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cere men who have not known how to make a dis« 
tinction between truth and their own illusions. 

According to the Theists of Langham Hall, God 
is the moral governor of humanity ; they have pre- 
served faith in a Providence who has created the 
universe according to a plan which escapes an un- 
certain investigation, but is worthy of his greatness 
and his love. Prayer for them is no longer an un- 
ceasing round of requests, but a means of edifica- 
tion, an elevation of the soul, an intimate communion 
with the divine. 

Certain freethinkers will doubtless object to Mr, 
Voysey and his habitual hearers, that religion under- 
stood in this way is but another philosophy with the 
form of external worship. To this argument they 
reply, that man lives as much by sentiment as by 
intelligence ; and that the culture of sentiment plays 
a considerable part in the development of nations. 
The cares and burdens of the world tend to render 
us insensible to all that is outside the circle of our 
material interests ; is it not suitable, then, to allot a 
couple of hours a week to the thoughts and medita- 
tions which take us above these influences, which are 
most injurious if we deliver ourselves up to their 
reign? Men are connected by a thousand invisible 
ties to the objects which have surrounded their in- 
fancy; should we not refrain from weakening their 
respect for certain forms in order the better to with- 
draw them from the service of selfishness and 
intolerance ? 

Such are in brief the reasons by which the Theists 
of London justify the existence of their association. 
Like the philosopher who proved the existence of 
motion by walking, they haye proved by the constant 
increase of their number that their enterprise met a 
felt want. In a remarkable essay upon “the Ra- 
tionalistic Churches in London,” contributed by M. 
le Comte Goblet d’Alviella to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, he drew attention to the fact that Mr. Voy- 


sey’s Church had victoriously passed through the — 


trials inherent in the origin of a new Church. Three 
years have passed since then, and its sitccess is evi- 
denced by the fact that it now has the command of 
considerable financial resources—a Significant cri- 
terion in a commercial age like ours, * 

Would not such an enterprise have a good pro- 
spect of success in Belgium? There are numerous 
fathers of families among us who desire that the re- 
ligious spirit should not be completely banished 
from the education of their children, but who can- 
not but feel a profound aversion for the sacerdotal 
arrogance, the intense dogmatism, and the absurd 
superstition which dominate in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Amid these two opposing tendencies they 
decide most frequently to give up their children, 
during their childhood, to Catholic teaching, resery- 
ing to themselves the right of interposing—when it 
is often too late—in order to extirpate the poisonous 
seed which they have allowed others to sow. There 
is here a momentous problem which one day will 
have to be sounded to its very depths. Perhaps we 
shall then learn that it would have been good to imi- 
tate the example set by the English Theists, 


Obituary, 


Mrs. Mason, or Hutz.-—We recently recorded the 
departure trom our midst of this venerable lady, in 
her ninety-second year. In the full possession of 
all her faculties, surrounded by her family, after an 
illness of hardly one weeks duration, she calmly 
fell asleep. She was an Arian, and retained to the 
end her theological proclivities and interests. The 
genius cf the true woman lies in her heart, and in 
the affections of her large, genial, hospitable heart 
she treasured up the memories of the students of 
our College at York, youths ever welcome guests at 


her home, and who, if surviving now, are venerable 
men, belonging to a type revered but almost extinct, 
We do not wish the past to be always the form of 
the future, for in all things there must be growth, if 
they are Divine; but with a pathetic inferest and 
unconscious regret, we mourn over the form of the 
past as they recede, and we wish those stately 
memories to be honoured and to abide with us,— 
R.S. 8. : 
—S—S Eee 

Tux extraordinary persistency with which unsue. 
cessful candidates present themselves year after 
year at the Chinese competitive examinations ig 
curiously illustrated by certain edicts in the Peking 
Gazette of last year, in which honorary degrees are 
conferred on forty-two candidates who were finally 
plucked at the age of ninety and upwards, and on 
one hundred and thirty-six who gave up the struggle 
when between eighty and ninety, 
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zious views held by the writers—Pope, Luther, 
ant, Keble, Wordsworth, Heber, Toplady, More, 
ldridge, Montgomery, Watts, Wesley, and many 
ers being placed under contribution. And let me 
, too, that the denomination is by no means deaf 
he advantage of good music. On the occasion of 
attending four years ago there was no choir, and 
congregation were led by a harmonium indif- 
mtly played. Their poverty, however, and not 
ir will was responsible for this. They have 
wn, I presume, more numerous and richer since, 


they have now a fairly good, though necessarily 
ll, organ, and a choir numbering about a dozen, 
majority composed of boys, who really possess 
d voices, and whose singing does credit to their 
ning. On Sunday the words of the hymns were 
en from Madame Guion, Conder, and Newton, 
music being from the familiar ‘‘ Hymns Ancient 
_Modern.” ‘The Psalms and responses were also 
g; in fact, in everything in which it was possible 
ise music music was introduced. But I beg the 
acher’s pardon, and apologise to my readers also, 
departing from my original intention of reporting 
sermon. I will, therefore, devote the remainder 
my space to a notice of Mr. Channing’s dis- 
rse, 
lwo texts were taken by the preacher—‘' My 
sence shall go forth with thee, and I will give 
rest,” and ‘‘ The Spirit itself beareth witness 
h our spirit that we are the children of God.” 
f an unreality, an illusion, asked the preacher, 
t the living God is the centre of all things? No, 
re was no unreality, no illusion; there was 
hing on this earth so real as the glory of God in 
us Christ. But we see in our day bodies of men 
/ women rising who tell us that all this is a mere 
age, that this inward enthusiasm and outward 
ctice are opposed to the hard facts of science, 
| that nothing can be accepted which cannot be 
ved. We see Socialism shaking Germany to its 
e, and Nihilism bursting forth in Russia. On 
3 very day one of the most eloquent men in Lon- 
1 was standing before a body of working men, to 
them that there is no God, no heaven, no life 
this,and that we should make the best of 
Terribly real indeed is all this, and more 
ribly real still is it that some of the 
west, the strongest hearts are being swallowed 
in it. Only a short time ago he was travelling 
a railway carriage with one of the most able men 
Great Britain. And what said this gentleman? 


aply this—that it is all an illusion. He found 
nkind ground down in sorrow and sin, in vice 
| misery, and that the ufterances of religion are 
cthy of no answer, but should be met with scorn. 
st sad is all this; but they would find God is in 
nest, terribly in earnest, and they must be earnest 
0 also in following out a deep religious life. 
(the preacher) did not fear the discoveries and 
progress of modern science. On the contrary, 
looked upon the scientific progress with intense 
, and welcomed every new addition to our scien- 
¢ knowledge. Not a fact that has been advanced 
scientists but has brought to him joy. Never 
i the shadow of a doubt disturbed him as to God 
ng the real life. It is only two summers since 
» of the most learned men of this country, turn- 
: to a believer, suid, ‘‘I have entered deeply into 
idern sciences, but I would give up all I know 
[could only have your real experience of living 
the belief of God.” And they might depend upon 
that is the feeling of very many men of science 
the present day. But if we would know God we 
ist first find Him in ourselves. We shall then 
rno illusion, or fail in the effort of reconciling 
} discoveries of modern science with true religion. 
oof is asked of the reality of God and of religion. 
f where is the proof of science itself? Is it not, 
sording to the logic of the sceptics themselves, all 
‘illusion, all an unreality? It was not the music 
‘ich they heard this morning, but a little vibration 
tich struck on the ear—it was not the light which 
3y saw streaming through the windows, but some- 
ng else. This very outward world is an illusion. 
\ey said they were husbands and wives, fathers and 
>thers, sisters and brothers. They felt they were 
that building this morning listening to his voice, 
t let them prove it if they can; let them prove 
en their own existence. He would say to them, 
ay could not do it. They would, however, continue 
serting that these things were real. Very well, 
en, there was no appearance in this outward world 
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conscience, which scientific men had tried to explain 
as only a higher form of intelligence? It is now as 
it was in all ages, and will be to the end. We could 
not wrong another for our own good without our in- 
most spirit reproaching us for the eyil which we do. 
By all the power and will which we possess we can 
never make selfishness to be right. The power of 
gravitation is but a trifle to that power of conscience. 
God is all good, and that goodness in ourselves, in 
the very centre of our being, declares to us that we 
are the children of God. The preacler, in conclud- 
ing, quoted the examples of several personages who 
have left their names written indelibly in the world’s 
history, with the view of showing that the yery in- 
spiration which moyed on to great efforts and great 
deeds—such as Michael Angelo painting in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, Newton working out the ‘“ Principia,” 
Dante pouring out his soul in immortal metre, 
Elizabeth Fry sympathising and helping with 
sisterly love the most debased of womankind—was 


the outcome of man’s personal communion with 
God. 


Che Liberal Pulpit. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MINISTRY OF SCEP- 
TICISM TO TRUTH. 
By the Rev. J. Batpwm Brown, B.A. 

[From a sermon on this subject published in the 
Christian World Pulpit of this week we take the 
following noteworthy passages. ] 

“For we have no power against the truth, but§for 
the truth.’’—2 Cor. xiii. 8. 

It may seem a startling thing to affirm that this 
is as true of the sceptic’s ministry as of St. Pauls. 
But I do affirm it, if we take the long day of God 
into our reckonings, and have patience to see and 
to gather the fruit of all the stormy and bitter con- 
troversies with which the truth has vexed the 
world. ‘“ Think not that I am come to send peace 
on the earth,” said the Prince of Peace. <I tell 
you nay, but rather division.” ‘ Not peace,” “ but 
a sword,” was the dark vision before Him as He sur- 
veyed the course of the ages which He had redeemed, 
and foresaw the tempests of passion, the seas of blood, 
which would surge through Christendom, and fill with 
the wrecks of battle and the moans of anguish what 
the angels sang of as a peaceful reign. He saw peace, 
a great, blessed everlasting peace, in the far distance ; 
but what eye less strong than God’s could gaze calmly 
on the centuries, the millenniums, of human strife and 
agony which lay between His Advent and the fulfil- 
ment of His Hope ?—a strife which was the fiercer, 
an agony which was the sharper, because of the 
Gospel which He brought into the world. Yes! 
there is no possibility of evading the fact that the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus, whose Advent hymn the 
angels sang, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth, peace goodwill to men,” has added tenfold 
fierceness and bitterness to the contentions and 
enmities of mankind. There is no hate like Chris- 
tian theological hate; there is no persecution like 
Christian theological persecution ; there are no wars 
like Christian crusading wars. And this because the 
Gospel stirs men so profoundly. Its truth is lite- 
rally a matter of life or death. Men willing to die 
for it, eager to die for it, shrank from no extremities 
of violence to force it upon others, and were ready 
to fight to the last gasp that its conquests might be 
assured. Remember, I pray you, that it did not es- 
tablish itself in lonely splendour or grandeur out- 
side the world. It did not set up a government or 
a regent, endow him with its supernatural power, 


and leave him to awe and rule mankind. It entered 


into humanity ; it mixed itself with the thoughts 
and feelings, the hopes and fears, the hates and: 
loves, the prejudices and sympathies and passions 
of the poorest and most ignorant of our race. And 
it entered as an energising spirit; lending an in- 
tense force to every faculty and every passion of 
man’s nature. It stirred the long-stagnant depths 
of man’s spiritual being, and things which had been 
long rotting there started forth instinct with a new 
vitality, and in very questionable and formidable 
shape many of them made their appearance among 
men, - 

It won its victory when everything was against it. 
We fight hard for its authority ; we demand for its 
books, as the first sentence of our message, the 


lich to him was so real as the living God. Had 
sy ever tried to make the false true, wrong right, 
od bad, ugly beautiful, discord harmony? If they 
id not, let them attempt the effort, and they would 
id the more they tried the more truth came upper- 
ost, What was this but the wonderful power of 


most profound submission of the human intellect ; 
it won for those books the place they hold, when the 
world laughed at their authority, simply and purely 
by the convincing power of their truth. Do we be- 
lieve that the power is in them still? Do we believe 
that in the free congress and conflict of opinions 
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the truth must win the victory? Do we believe that 
there isa needle in the human soul which points 
naturally and inevitably to the pole-star; and that 
if it can be released from the bonds of prejudice 
and the distractions of passion, it will settle to its 
true bearings, and point to the star of truth? Do 
we believe that the more freely it can be set moving, 
though at first there may be strange uncertainty 
and aberration, the more swiftly and surely it will 
find rest in its true direction? or do we believe that 


the only means of securing its steadiness is to nail 
it to the card, and to free it from all power of waver- 
ing or of aberration for ever? Is there any belief 
left in these days that freethought, free speech, free 
conviction, must work for the truth, and not against 
the truth; that all Heaven asks is that everything 
may be fully, freely tried, that men may see fairly 
where it leads to, and learn for themselves the right- 
ness and the goodness of the ways of God? 

One might well question whether any apostolic 
faith in the power of truth and charity still survives 
in Christendom, when we see the horror which the 
seeptic’s questions and denials everywhere awaken ; 
and the haste which is made, not to think it out 
with him, and see with him whither the way leads 
which seems to him so tempting, but to crush him 
under the authoritative dictum of the Bible or 
the Church, 

There is a scepticism which is simply a cloak for 
the hatred of a bad heart to what is noble, pure, 
and Divine in the truth, which catches eagerly at 
difficulties and objections for which it cares abso- 
lutely nothing, except as a means of taunting oppo- 
nents, or raising a laugh or asneer at the Scriptures 
or the Church ; and this forms nine-tenths of the 
vulgar scepticism of the times. I have no call to 
deal with it now, and not much eare to deal with it 
as scepticism at any time ; it is but the old, the per- 
petual, struggle of the Gospel against the ignorance, 
the sensuality, the baseness of mankind. But there 
is a scepticism which is from deeper and purer 
springs, which men have thought out with the same 
earnest effort, patient diligence, and stern convic- 
tion which Christian apologists spend on the de- 
fence and advocacy of the truth. It may deny the 
very foundations of the most assured beliefs, ques- 
tion the truth of the most established dogmas, and 
casting the Divine name into the crucible, may de- 
clare that it is but a name, and that there is abso- 
lutely no means within human reach of knowing 
anything about it but that it is a name; and yet 
this scepticism may be honest in its origin and its 
purpose, and may—this is the question we have to 
investigate—may, though at terrible cost to the 
sceptic and to society, have some latent ministriés, 
which, in the long run and on a large scale, streng- 
then the hold of the truth on humanity, and widen 
the circle of the Divine reign. 

Scepticism must be distinguished from heresy. A 
heretic may read the New Testament and say that, 
as matter of fact, he finds there no valid proof of 
the Divinity of our Lord. We do not term him 
sceptic. He starts substantially from our starting 
point—the Scriptures of truth; but he comes to 
different conclusions. A man may read the Pro- 
phets, and tell us that he can find there nothing 
which, in one sense, is prophetic; nothing which 
cannot be explained as a vivid, impassioned allu- 
sion to the scenes and events of the writer’s own 
day. We donotcall him‘a sceptie because he comes 
to a conclusion different from ours as to the bearing 
of certain sections or whole books of the Scrip- 
ture. We apply the word strictly, I think, to that 
which strikes at the grounds of our assurance; 
which weakens or destroys the authority on which 
we profess to rest our belief in the truth. If a 
man denies the possibility of revelation, or 
doubts whether the Scriptures came to be by 
any other process than that which produced 
the Yedas, the Tripitaka, or the Koran; if 


4 man doubts whether, in the nature of things, 


a presumed. knowledge of God can be any- 
thing more than a conception born from our own 
brains, which we choose to call knowledge of God ; 
if a man in any way shakes or undermines the gene- 
ral basis of Divine authority and Divine activity, on 
which our Christian knowledge and our Christian 
living, as the result of direct Divine communication, 
rests: If he doubts if there can be such a thing as 
the supernatural, and denies the direct personal in- 
tervention of God in the events and influences on 
which the Church professes to rest, we call him not 
heretic, but sceptic—he shatters the foundations, 
and threatens to bury our whole belief in wreck. 

It will readily be conceded, too, without elaborate 
proof, that scepticism, the tendency to deny the 
supernatural origin and supports of our Christian 
faith, and to weaken by general considerations the 
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authority on which it is supposed to rest, has in all 
ages been assailed with peculiar bitterness, and 
branded with the hottest and sharpest irons of the 
Church. One well-remembered instance will illus- 
trate what is one of the broadest facts of Christian 
history. A book was published some few years ago 
which was written by an author who had beautiful 
and perfect sympathy with the moral character and 
aims of the Saviour, but who sought to account 
for His work and His triumph while keeping 
His Godhead studiously out of sight. The book 
was of that character that no one could pe- 
ruse it without being drawn into closer fellowship 
with the mind and heart of the Saviour ; but there 
was nothing in it to help men toa conclusion as to 
who He must be by whom such things were done, 
nay, rather much to perplex men’s minds on the 
matter. An eminent Evangelical nobleman, a man 
of warm heart, undoubted sincerity, and glowing 
zeal for all that concerns the moral and material 
welfare of mankind, a man who has deserved as well 
of this generation as any man living amongst us at 
this moment, was reported to have publicly declared 
that he held that book to be “the worst book which 
had ever been vomited from the jaws of hell.” 
Now it is very easy to denounce such language in 
terms of kindred severity and bitterness, but it 
would be better to try to understand it; how men 
wise, kindly, just, and charitable, can bring them- 
selves in all ages of the Church thus to railand hate. 
A distinguished Evangelical clergyman once said 
that if any man could disprove to him the truth of 
any sentence of the Divine Word, all guidance for 
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ANOTHER BURIAL SCANDAL. ; 
The Hast Anglican Daily Times gives the follow- 
ing graphic sketch of a sharp passage of arms be- 
tween the Ritualist rector of Claydon, in Suffolk, 
and the Independent minister of Ipswich :— 


A few days since, a working man in, the employ 
of Mr. E. E. Gooding, of Akenham Hall, lost a child, 
who was about two years old. Both parents being 
Baptists, the child was never baptised. Ipswich is 
some four miles from Akenham, and as there is 
neither a cemetery nor chapel graveyard nearer, 
application was made to the incumbent to have it 
buried in the consecrated ground of the parish 
church. The Rev. George Drury, rector of the ad- 
joining parish of Claydon, on learning that the child 
had not been baptised, positively and peremptorily 
refused it burial in the consecrated ground, but 
gave permission for it to be buried behind the 
church in unconsecrated ground reserved for still- 
born infants, on condition that no religious service 
was performed within the graveyard. He very 
sternly refused to bury it himself, and insisted that no 
one should officiate in the church in his stead. Very 
naturally the sorrowing parents did not wish to have 
their beloved child buried like a dog, and their kind- 
hearted employer, Mr. Gooding, at once undertook 
to arrange for a short service being held before the 
interment, immediately in front of the church gate, 
in a meadow occupied by Mr. J. A. Smith, of Rise 
Hall. On Thursday Mr. Gooding had an interview 
with the Rev. Wickham Tozer, of Ipswich, who 
readily consented to bury the child at 5.30 on Friday 
afternoon. Some ten or fifteen-minutes before that 


him, and all hope of guidance, would be utterly lost. 
There is always an immense multitude of believers 
who fancy that their belief rests on the authority 
rather than on the truth of Scripture. Shake the 
authority of the Bible and you shake everything, 
their whole edifice falls in ruins, their world is a 
wreck, And therefore they rage and foam in frenzy 
against the men who are shaking their only strong- 
hold, and, as they think, the only ark of salvation 
for man. Such atreatment of a sceptic as this they 
wotld shudder at as almost worse than scepticism. 
“You do not believe the Bible to be the word of 
God; very well then, believe it to be the word of 
man, and read it for just so much as it seems to you 
to be worth. It has held the foremost place in the 
thoughts of Christendom for eighteen centuries. It 
is, at least, worth patient study. Read it and 
see how far it helps yoa; whether its truths 
are on the side of the good or the evil, God 
or the devil, in the battle which is waging with- 
in you, of which your soul is to be the prize. Try 
it; if it helps you to good, honour it and love it for 
the sake of the truth it teaches, and the good it 
works, and leave the question of its inspiration 
and authority alone.” If a believer dealt thus 
with an honest sceptic about the Scriptures, with 


hour Mr.’'Tozer arrived at the church in company 
with Mr. Gooding and Mr. Smith, who is church- 
warden. The incumbent was pacing the graveyard, 
attired in indescribable petticoats and inconceivable 
head-gear. At length the humble procession arrived. 
and with it a few sympathising neighbours, and pos- 
sibly a few who may have been animated by no other 
motive than a desire to witness a scene. Altogether, 
there may have been about thirty persons present. 
The vital point with this poor man’s minister was 
that the child not having been baptised, it was a sin 
to give it Christian burial, and, so far as it was in 
his power to prevent it, no religious service should 
be performed over it, either by himself or any one 
else. As to what might be done after the body was 
in the grave, that would not affect his priestly 
scruples an atom. No bier could be procured, and 


the coffin was placed on the ground immediately in 
front of the churchyard gate. The friends gathered 
round it, and Mr. Tozer commenced reading appro- 
priate passages of Scripture. The incumbent, in 
his saintly garb, but with a visage which scarcely 
matched, left the church door, sailed majestically up 
the path, came out of the gate, and stood about an 
arm’s length to the left of Mr. Tozer, facing the 


the firm belief in his heart that the man, if he 
were left free to inquire simply, Is this good or 
evil? would find it to be good, and in time 
would come to find where the good came from, 
and to honour it as both good and from God; he 
would fall far short of the easy method of the or- 
thodox school in dealing with sceptics. But his 
calm conviction that if truth is let alone to work 
as truth, even without the weight of authority to 
back it, it will win quietly but mightily its way to 
empire, would deliver him from all temptation to 
deal in anathemas or railings; would make him feel 
yery independent of the critics for the foundations 
of his assurance, and amid the storm and the heat 
of the fiercest theological controversies, would en- 
able him to ‘‘ dwell safely and quiet from the very 
fear of evil.” 


Toxrern Park, Liverroonr.—The Rev. J. Edwin 
Odgers, late of Bridgwater, has accepted an invita- 
tion from the congregation of the Ancient Chapel of 
Toxteth-park, Liverpool, to become their minister, 
in succession to the Rev. James Harwood, who is 
removing to Monton. 

Tue Académie des Sciences of Paris has elected 
Mr. Darwin a corresponding member in the Section 
of Zoology, and Professor Asa Gray in the Section 
of Botany. 

Tun increase of shortsightedness is complained 
of in Alsace. Ina college at Mulhouse fifty out of 
234 students were lately found shortsighted, the 
three higher classes showing 68 per cent. This is 
attributed to studying by twilight and at night with 
insufficient light, 

_ Tue Medical profession order Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence 
in thousands of cases as the most wholesome beverage. 


Be sure you get it when asked for, as imitations are often 
pushed for the sake of extra profit, 


mourners, 

Incumbent: The time for this funeral was five 
o’clock ; it is now more than half-past five, and I 
request you to convey the remains to the grave at 
once. 

The minister continued reading, and no one paid 
the least attention to Mr. Drury’s request. 

With a face as rigid as steel, his lips firmly fixed 
at one end of the mouth and slightly curved in an 
upward direction at the other, expressive of disgust, 
the incumbent said :—‘¢I have been waiting over 
half-an-hour, and it is not reasonable that you should 
keep me here until you are pleased to finish these 
proceedings.” No one attempting to reply, he con- 
tinued—* Why cannot you take the coffin to the 
grave, and then come here and hold what service 
you please?” 

The reason for the interruption will be easily ap- 
parent to our readers. It was not so much Mr. 
Drury’s hurry as his repugnanse to a religious service 
of any kind being held over an unbaptised child. 
Mr. Tozer still took no notice of the obstruction, 
but continued quietly reading portions of Scripture. 

Incumbent: I must again request you to defer 
this service until after the remains have been in- 
terred. i 

Mr. Gooding: Pray, sir,do be quiet. The service 
will not last many minutes. 

Incumbent: Don’t tell me to be quiet; I have a 
duty to perform, and I shall do it. I must teach 
my parishioners that these proceedings are wrong. 

Mr. Tozer moved slightly towards Mr, Drury, and 
said, ‘I respect you as a gentleman, and I would 
not willingly offend your religious convictions or 
your conscientious scruples; but do let me beg of 
you to be quiet for a few moments ; we shall not be 
long.” 

; Incumbent; What has that got to do with it? 
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Mr.'Tozer : Oh, 1 supposed you were a gentlema; 
a Christian, and a minister of Christ. , 

Incumbent: I don’t see what religious co; 
tions or scruples have to do with it. d 

Mr. Tozer: Well, I have no wish to hold a 
cussion with you, but I appeal to your manhood, 
beg you not to torture the feelings of these 
people at a time like this. 

Incumbent; That is all nonsense; manhood an 
feelings have nothing whatever to do with if 
your proceedings are altogether wrong, and I mus 
teach my parishioners that I cannot sanction them, 

Mr. Tozer; Well, Sir, I thought if you were not 
gentleman or a Churchman, you might possibly be: 
man. I amsorry to have been mistaken. 

Incumbent; I suppose you call that Christian ? 

Mr. Tozer: Very; and for that reason I fear yo 
are incapable of appreciating it. You have a ver 
priestly garb, and I suppose you take that as equive 
lent to being one; but you are destitute of thi 
spirit of your Master, and you haye not even 
spark of humanity in you, or you could not } 
capable of this conduct. 

Incumbent: I don’t see what humanity has to d 
with it. That child (pointing to the coffin on th 
ground with his umbrella) has not been baptiset 
and it is therefore not a Christian, and I object 
its being buried as such. 

The secret of Mr. Drury’s interference was noy 
disclosed, and it produced an instantaneous effec 
upon Mr. Tozer. As quick as thought he drew hix 

self up to his full height (close upon six feet), an 
brought his right arm dangerously near to Mz 
Drury’s head, and with his eyes flashing fire, ani 
his voice trembling with emotion, he said—* If 3 
were not for harrowing the feelings of these poo 
people, I would very soon silence your brutal speec! 
Though decked in the garb of a priest, and holdix 
the office of a minister, you are a disgrace to hum 
nity.” : \ 

Incumbent: Don’t shake your fist in my face. 

Mr. Tozer: I was not shaking my fist in yo 
face ,but you justly deserve to be made to feel it. 

Incumbent: And you call that Christian ? 

Mr. Tozer: Perfectly. 

Incumbent: You are a Baptist, and yet you ca 
come here and perform a service over a child th 
has not been baptised, and is not, therefore, 
Christian. : 

Mr. Tozer: I have no desire to hold a contr 
versy with a man so destitute of the commoné 
feelings of humanity as you are, and if this wel 
not a funeral I would very soon bundle you out | 
the meadow. t 

Incumbent: This is a public path, and I have 1 
good aright to be here as you have. ~ 

Mr. Tozer: Just so much and no more. W 
have carefully avoided everything that could reaso 
ably wound your religious scruples, and we cat 
here because it is a public footway ; and you haye 2 
right to interfere with us. ; . 

Incumbent: I have the right to teach my p 
rishioners that it is wrong to perform funeral rit 
of a Christian form over the remains of an unba 
tised child. : 

The father of the child: Come, Mr. Drury, I ski 
have something to say to you if you don’t allow 
gentleman go on with the service. 

The mother, seeing her husband was becom 
angry, and fearing the consequence, said: ‘‘ Ney 
mind the parson, Mr. Tozer; go on with the sé 
vice.” 

Incumbent: I have been waiting here more tht 
half-an-hour, and it is unreasonable for you toe 
pect me toremain while you conduct this unwarra 
able ceremony. : 

Mr. Gooding: Allow me to remind you, Sir, th 
you refused to perform any service yourself ; afl 
that you were not asked to be present, and no d 
wishes you to remain. 

Incumbent: How could I perform a service 0} 
a child that was not a Christian? If you do not 
once take the remains to the grave, I shall lock 
gate and go. j 

Mr. Tozer: No one asked you to come, and | 
one wishes you to stay. ‘is 

Incumbent: I shall certainly lock the gate a 
leave. 

Mr. Tozer: Go to heaven, if you like; it wo 
be a happy deliverance for the world if you and 
your priestly tribe were there; though I fear ¥ 
will stand a poor chance of getting there. 
yourself away from us, and I don’t care wher 
yougo. > : 

The incumbent locked the gate and went—nott 
heayen, but to Claydon, which, so far as the rect0 
and the adjoining nunnery are concerned, is a Ve 
different place. 4 
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ultimately put out the everlasting fires of hell, and 
destroy the horrible belief in the eternal implacability 
of a good, and just, and gracious God. Proceeding 
to speak of man and his destiny, the preacher said 
it was strange that man, who had learned to analyse 
the atmosphere of the sun and to measure the dia- 
meters of the stars, had never been able to compre- 
hend himself; but if they at once perceived that he 
was neither a fallen God nor a hopeless beast, they 
would arrive at the first great truth—that man was 
the noblest creature of God, on a pilgrimage, and in 
process of development. This was one of the 
grandest products of the spirit of this age. Man 
had been hitherto regarded as a fallen creature who, 
beginning his being perfectly noble, wise, and pure, 
fell into infinite disgrace and miserable bondage, so 
that he was now a wreck to be somehow saved, and 
not an imperfect creature to be naturally and 
harmoniously developed. From right views of God 
would grow the great truth that man’s failures, strug- 
gles, pains, were all educational or remedial, There 
was no chance—no accident—no ultimate misery in 
it. Once these pains and struggles were regarded 
as memorials of an ancient curse, and even work, 
man’s honest toil, was looked upon as part of that 
curse. We were now learning that life was a great 
education — that every pain we suffered had its 
beautiful uses. God had us all at school, and the 
Great Master was teaching us to think, not planning 
to saye us the trouble of thinking, which would 
be the most deplorable thing He could do for us. 
It was plain that but for struggles, and pains, and 
experiments, and failures, and defeats, God could 
never have reared a race of educated men. Puppets 
he might have reared—machines He might have 
constructed—receptacles for indolent and unappre- 
ciated pleasures He might have made—but men 
and women, never! Closely connected with this was 
the thought that man, as a creature or child of God, 
had a claim upon the eternal justice and good-will of 
God. ‘This was a thought that was not properly in- 
sisted upon. Ifman was God’s creature, made to 
be developed through an orderly process of educa- 
tion, he had a claim on God’s eternal justice and 
good-will, We had had no choice in the matter, but 
were here altogether independent of any volition of 
our own, and he felt that we had a right to demand 
good-will and generosity for ever and for ever from 
the Being who placed us here, whether we liked it 
or not. This led him to the last of the three sub- 
jects they were discussing—the future life, and if 
what he had said was true, here was a rock stand- 
ing on which the outlook should be steady and clear 
into the future life. Quoting from Emerson, he 
said the indestructible spirit of man, at what was 
called death, passed into the spirit world where all 
real things are, all deathless energies, all vital 
essences, yea, the mighty God himself. This was 
the world of shadows—that the world of eternal 
realities. No violent change passed over man at 
what we called death. In fact, the man began 
there as he left off here, rid of the body, thank God; 
but retaining all that belonged to the spirit. Purity 
or impurity, love or hate, wisdom or foolishness, the 
education of this life would be continued in that; 
and this suggested the last thought, that the future 
life would be one of education, as this had been—a 
life of change, of struggle, a life, perhaps more or 
less of disappointment, but a life of progress and 
This 
made an end of the fearful superstition, the 
horrible cruelty of the thought that at death the 
miserable condition of the lost would be fixed for 
ever and ever, or that they would go to heaven and 
be at once as bright and beautiful as they could wish 
for ever and ever. Having quoted from Charlotte 
Bronté, whose view of the future life was, he said, 
as free from baseless and horrid superstition as from 
mere speculation, the preacher asked if what he had 
endeavoured to put before them was not all they 
wanted for a working faith to live by and to die by, 
and was it not their sacred mission to make these 


_ things known? Let them not faint because they 


progressed no faster. Weshould die, and our places 
be taken by others. A thousand years were as one 
day in the purposes of the Eternal. Who could 
doubt that these things would live who believed in 
the living God, and who could doubt that He would 
ultimately work all things in this poor world as fast 
as men could bear it, and after the purposes of His 
own blessed and unchanging will? 


Tan Annvau Bustness Muerine. 


The annual meeting of members of the Society. 


was held at the Wheatsheaf Hotel. In the absence 
of the President, the chair was occupied by Mr. H. 
Buussiey, of Portsmouth. Reports were read from 
the congregations connected with the Association, 
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and excellent addresses were delivered—of all of 
which a full report will appear in our next number. 
The Rey. D. Amos, of Southampton, was appointed 
Secretary. 

After the business meeting a visit to Carisbrooke 
Castle was arranged, and a couple of hours or so 
were very pleasantly spent there. 

In the evening the Rev. J. Pacu Horps preached 
another eloquent sermon in the High-street Chapel 
from the text Isaiah xl. 3, ‘‘ Make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God.” 


Che Liberal Pulpit, 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MINISTRY OF SCEP- 
TICISM TO THE TRUTH.—II. 


By the Rev. J. Banpwiy Brown, B.A. 


[We subjoin the second of Mr. Baldwin Brown’s 
sermons on this subject, the first of which appeared 
in our last number. ] 

“or we have no power against the truth, but for 
the truth.” —2 Cor. xiii, 8. 

There is in man an irrepressible tendency to theo- 
logise, to construct creeds, to frame definite formule 
for the realisation of belief, and its expression to 
the world. The charge is usually urged by sceptics 
against theology that it is the mother of confusion, 
the author of schism, the fountain of strifes and 
contentions in the Christian world. We may well 
refuse to recognise the truth of this libel on anexer- 
cise of man’s intellectual powers, which is the fruit 
of an irrepressible instinct, the fulfilment of a lofty 
duty, and the means of the highest and completest 
culture of the soul. Theologise man must. But 
the understanding is the genius of discrimination, 
of search, analysis, assay. It tends to sever and to 
isolate, and needs continually to be watched and 
ruled by the spirit which tends to harmonise and 
to “atone.” But noble as this faculty is. which 
theologises, and noble as is its functions, prac- 
tically in this miserably flawed and imperfect 
world, it has this result. Men meet on a basis of 
common belief about Divine things, and find it the 
firmest basis of communion, and the loftiest inspira- 
tion to life. But then, such is the selfishness and 
narrowness of the human, they never fail to persuade 
themselves and to instruct others, that they have 
the key to the whole mystery of the universe, that 
substantially the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth is with them. The dogma, however 
large and inclusive, is but a man’s measure of the 
things of God. The instinct of the human soul feels 
after God’s measure, wider than any single brain or 
Church can embrace: and, as the tendency of deve- 
loped dogmas in the Church is to- kill the spirit of 
inquiry, and to rest in the past rather than in the 
future, we hand over, most unhappily, to the scep- 
tics the task of breaking down the limits which we 
have set to the Divine kingdom, and of widening, all 
unconsciously to themselves, the sphere of the 
visible Divine reign. The work has to be done, 
somehow or other; the Churches have to be taught 
that the Kingdom of God in Christ is a wider, 
grander, more benign, more beautiful thing, than 
the best of their creeds imagine ; it is the sorrow of 
sorrows of Christendom, the fountain of its chief 
woes and miseries, that we leave it to be done in 
anger and bitterness by hostile hands, and remit to 
the sceptics the work what ought to be the joy and 
glory of the Church. 

Two things are terribly fruitful of scepticism ; 
nay are its chief parents in all ages— 

I. The folly, vice, and passion, which are mixed 
up with the life of all the Churches. 

Il. The narrowness and selfishness of their 
dogmatic conceptions of Divine truth. 

Scepticism of a very bitter kind is always 
generated when Churches are very worldly. Take 
this word of instruction froma Brahmin. ‘Never 
shall I forget the deep despondency of a Hindoo 
convert, a real martyr to his faith, who had pictured 
to himself from the pages of the New Testament 
what a Christian country must be, and who, when he 
came to Burope, found everything so different from 
what he had imagined in his lonely meditations at 
Benares. It was the Bible only that saved him from re- 
turning to his old religion, and helped him to discern 
beneath theological futilities, accumulated through 
many generations, beneath pharisaical hypocrisy, infi- 
delity and want of charity, the buried but still-living 


seed committed to the earth by Christ and His 
apostles.” (Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Chips from a German Work- 
shop,” Prefacexxv.) Here is the heart of a great mis- 
chief. Men take the truth and the error, the good 
and the evil, together; and if the error and the evil 
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seem to predominate, they say, and set themselves 
to prove, that theroot must be bad which bears such 
fruits. Christ bears in all ages, as of old, the shame 
of the sins of his servants, and then sceptics arm 
themselves with scourges to chastise the vices and 
follies of the Church. But the main point of im- 
portance isthe other. Scepticism is generated when 
Churches grow arrogant and oppressive, and frown 
on all attempts, otherwise than by preaching their 
dogmas, to widen the realm of truth. 

The tremendous struggle of the Reformation, 
which, I think, may be held to have culminated in 
the English Commonwealth, was carried on by men 
who had very definite and absolute views about all 
things on earth andin heaven. Their entire confi- 
dence in the sufficiency of their truth for all possible 
states and needs of men, lent to them a tremendous 
force in their conflicts, and an immense organis- 
ing power in their success. In England Crom- 
well, the last nnd noblest child of the Refor- 
mation age, built his Commonwealth on what 
we see to be a narrow and partial reading 
of the Divine Word. It was a grand and glc- 
rious thing, the most glorious political thing, I think, 
that ever existed in this world, because it was built, 
as so few things on earth are built, on an honest 
reading of the Divine Word. But it broke down 
inevitably, inasmuch as it was a man’s reading, and 
could never be wide enough and strong enough to 
contain the whole being and life of even a section of 
mankind. The moment it was overthrown, a scept- 
ical movement began ; it was conducted with singu- 
lar energy and ability through successive generations, 
and it issued in a much wider reading of the Divine 
counsels, andin the abandonment finally of the idea 
that the saints could rule the world, 

Perhaps the most determined, virulent, and suc- 
cessful sceptical movement recorded in the history of 
Christendom is that which Voltaire led during the 
last century, and which the Encyclopedists so ably 
sustained. The Church, as they knewit, had become 
the scourge and eurse of society, The Roman 
Church of the eighteenth century was the open and 
determined enemy of all that could educate and 
bless mankind. The spirit of free inquiry in religion, 
in thought, in science, it regarded as its deadly 
adversary; and by anathemas, persecutions, and 
suppressions, it was resolved to put it down. Corrupt 
morally and ecclesiastically to the heart’s core, a 
scandal and a plague-sore in the nation, it claimed 
Divine authority for its blindness and worldliness, 
and it challenged all who were seeking truth and a 
higher life in France, to a conflict with ‘‘the Great 
power of God.” Voltaire and his coadjutors accepted 
the challenge. They assailed the revelation out of which 
they were told such a monster grew. They pushed 
their keen inquiry into every nook and cranny both 
of State and Church; they tried everything, and 
brought a host of indisputable facts to light, of 
which till then the world had never even dreamed. 
Revelation seemed to reel and fall under the shafts 
of their scorn. Bat what really fell? The French 
Church, the Roman Church of the decline, which 
had attached itself as a foul fungus-growth to Re- 
yelation, fell scathed and shattered to dust before 
their strokes, never again to rise up to insult the 
day. But Revelation, dethroned for a time, like a 
rightful king, has come back to the throne again ; it 
is served with more loyal and intelligent honour 
than ever; and it finds its domain enriched un- 
speakably by the truths of all kinds which these men 
established in the process of their assault on it, and 
in their very search for missiles wherewith to attack 
it, which truths the Church has happily been con- 
strained to include within her sphere. 


It is the truth everywhere—in the great Pagan 
religions as well as the Christian. The narrowness 
and exclusiveness of the system which the orthodox 
work with supreme complacency, drive thoughtful 
and resolute souls into antagonism, and the result is 
that as enemies, with great heat, bitterness, and 
suffering, they become unconscious but mighty in- 
struments in widening the visible realm of truth. 
Buddhism is the Rationalism of India. Sakya-Muni 
rebelled against the Brahminical faith and practice. 
He denied their authority, their ritual, their liturgy, 
their gods. He doubted about everything — God 
and man, Scripture, priest, and sacrifice; he 
denied them all, he denied everything, but that 
man was miserable, and that there must be 
some way out of the misery open to all man- 
kind without the license of a priest. But what drove 
him to his awful Nihilism, which at this moment 
numbers a wider circle of disciples than the Saviour ? 
One who has studied it deeply thus expounds it :— 
‘It was impossible for any one to move, or to assert 
his freedom of thought or action without finding 
himself impeded on all sides by the book of the 
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Brahmanic law. Nor was there anything in that 
réligion to satisfy the natural yearnings of the 
human heart after spiritual comfort. What was 
felt by Buddha had been felt more or less intensely 
by thousands, and this was the secret of his success. 
You see it runs through the whole circle 3 man’s 
ignorance and selfishness in the Church driving men 
in the guise of enemies to break down its borders, 
and ring a nobler and a purer Gospel in. 

But it is a terrible process, this progress by 
desolation, this growth by destruction. But we will 
have it. We will hold our negations and exclusions 
until armed foemen dash down the defences, and 
tread the garden of our beliefs and loves into wreck. 
But at a terrible cost, alas! to the sceptic and to the 
world. Who shall describe the sorrow, the gloom, 
the anguish of the ages in which a formidable scep- 
tical assault is preparing on the most sacred beliefs 
and institutions of mankind? They are the judg- 
ment days of history. The hearts of all men failing 
them for fear; hate, envy, suspicion, malignity, 
abounding ; the whole framework of society groaning 
and rending like a storm-stricken vessel; thick 
night gathering over all. There is nothing in the 
universe so terrible as the anguish and dread of 
such an age, except, perhaps, that inner chamber of 
horrors, that darkest cell of man’s experience, a 
clever and successful sceptic’s heart. Give thanks to 
God, if by the toils and sufferings of men, who, many 
of them, were the most wretched of their times, 
you are able to hold a belief which can live in the 
sunlight, can face the sceptie’s keenest weapon, and 
‘enlarge itself continually by the inclusion of fresh 
spheres of truth. And, above all, learn by the tre- 
mendous conflicts through which the central truth 
of the Gospel has triumphantly passed, by the yehe- 
ment and boastful foes whose confusion it has wit- 
nessed—as the rock breaks the wave to foam which 
the wind scatters into space—learn, amid all the 
confusions and perplexities in which your effort 
to enlarge your realm of truth will inevitably plunge 
you, to hold fast the central fact, which lights as 
a sun the spiritual sphere, the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. ‘God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

We are entering the cloud of such an era at this 
moment. Assaults are preparing and in progress, 
partly from the religious and partly from the scien- 
tific sphere, which threaten our most dear beliefs 
and most firmly established truths. Of those as- 
saults I say again those are least apprehensive who 
least understand their power. Lives of Christ and 
of apostles are written for us, with all the charms of 
style and strength of scholarship, which studiously 
exclude all recognition of the Divine springs of the 
Lord’s life and infiuence on men; while others 
plainly proclaim our gospels to be fables and affirm 
that we can trust nothing, rest on nothing, but what 
accurate deductions from the testimonies of scales 
and crucibles reveal. Such works have an immense 
influence, men read them with delight, and rejoice 
in' them as revelations; while the ever-widening 
light of science’ unfolds to us a world of such tran- 
scendent wonder and sublime order that it is felt 
daily more difficult to find place in it for our theo- 
logical conceptions of the nature, methods, and 
objects of its King. 

Now of the class of books of which I haye spoken, 
of which I think that M. Renan’s writings may be 
regarded as typical specimens, it may be said gene- 
rally that their chief source of power, that which 
lends to them the kind of fascination which they 
seem to exercise over So many minds, is the dramatic 
life-likeness of the portraiture of Jesus which they 
present to the world. At any rate, you see Him 
moying about as a man among men. He isrevealed 
in the midst of a very real and busy human world. 
And this has a great charm for our age, in which 
the name and the figure of ‘Christ has been treated 
as theological property so long. The world 
outside the Church and the influence of its litera- 
ture is prone to leave the discussion of those sub- 
jects tothe theologians. In Roman Catholic countries 
men are terribly tempted to think that the Christ is 
a kind of ecclesiastical image, dressed in Church 
clothes, and used as an instrument of spiritual influ- 
ence and domination by shrewd and scheming 
priests. Something very valuable is perhaps gained 
where a man outside the circle writes abont him 
and his apostles as real living men, who wielded 
Unquestionably a mighty power in their generation, 
and who have their place in history, and need to be 
accounted for quite as much as the Cesars. Sadas 
very much of this literature is to me, and childish 
as much of it is, it contains often simple powerfully 

drawn human figures, speaking, moving, working, 
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living among men. ‘There may be those, T doubt not 
that in Roman Catholic countries there are those in 
multitudes, to whom this fresh vital view of the 
personality of Christ comes as a revelation, and 
who feel through such writings a new thrill of in- 
terest in the life of the man Christ Jesus. There 
is a real power, at any rate; that is clearly estab- 
lished. The sceptic accounts for much of it basely. 
Self-deluded enthusiasts and hysterical women can- 
not be anywhere near the heart of such a tremen- 
dous Reformation as that which saved the world in 
the apostolic age, and is saving it still. But men 
will see that in time clearly enough. Once get them 
to recognise the power, and they will account for it 
on nobler grounds. The more they think of it, the 
more will they smile at the shallowness or shrink 
from the meanness of the sceptic’s sugges- 
tions; until mastered by the pressure of fact 
which flows in upon them, they break forth into 
the confession, “Truly this was the Son- of 
God.” And of all such books and efforts let me say 
in a word; it seems to me as if just now a rebellion 
had risen in every direction against the authority of 
the Church. Not against truth, but against truth 
on Church authority. The Christ of authority, as 
the Church believes in him and preaches him, men 
will not have. They say, No; we will look into the 
simple records, we will place ourselves by the men 
who lived with him, and we will build up a new, 
more natural, more human image of .Christ for 
ourselves and for the world. Letthem build. The 
thing to be dreaded is lest we should tincture their 
effort with malice and bitterness by our anathemas. 
Let them build. Itis with an honest heart in the main 
that they make the effort; they have only to search 
deeply enough, and to see far enough, to discover for 
themselves that the only simple Christ, the only natu- 
ral Christ, the only human Christ, the only Christ who 
can supply man’s need, and satisfy man’s longings, 
and fill the throne which is waiting the advent of 
Emmanuel in every human breast, is the Christ 
whom prophets foretold, whom evangelists pour- 
trayed, whom apostles proclaimed, whom the Church 
of God in every age adores, ‘‘ The Word who was 
with God; who was God;” ‘* Who was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us;” ‘‘ Who died for our sins,” 
who rose and reigns to complete the salvation which 
He has wrought for us in eternal glory. If we be- 
lieve that this Revelation is from God, that this 
Christ is from God, let us have faith that every road 
that men honestly tread, if they search far enough, 
will lead to Him; and if science has new wonders 
to unfold to us, a realm of such grand and glorious 
order that it seems hard to find place in it for our 
narrow scheme of the boundless universe, and our 
feeble and tremulous thoughts about life, why let us 
lift up the gates, fling wide the doors, that the King 
of Glory may have freer entrance; that the Christ 
whom we love as our brother, whom we serve as our 
King, whom we worship as our God, the Christ that 
is to be, whom the bells ring in, may reveal himself 
to us and to all men, swaying the sceptre of a wider 
world. 


American Hotes. 


BISHOP HUNTINGTON AND THE UNITA- 
RIANS. ; 

Weread the following in the Christian Register :— 

The Right Rev. Frederic D Huntington, Bishop 
of Central New York, declined the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's invitation to the Pan-Anglican Confer- 
ence of bishops at Lambeth, and gave his reasons 
in a letter which has been published. He doubts 
the utility of such gatherings, and wishes no return 
of the old-style ecclesiastical councils. But he 
would rejoice to witness a grand conference of all 
Christians. ‘That would be a glorious day,” he 
says, ‘‘ such as kings and prophets might wait for, 
when in one general assembled body, East or West, 
on any continent, under any roof, or under the open 
sky, the chief pastors and representatives of the 
whole militant Catholic Apostolic Church of God, 
out of all kindreds. and nations, might meet in the 
name of the Ascended Head, to confess together the 
one faith and ‘take heed’ to the-whole ecumenic 
«flog trate sit 

Therenpon the Brooklyn Lagle—tfalling in with 
that evil custom which is growing up among the 
secular papers, of offering a carnal judgment upon 
spiritual things—pronounces the word.“‘ Buncombe,” 
and to some asks saucy questions :— 

“Tf a brotherly convention of bishops, using the 
same formularies and holding the same faith, be 
practically useless or dangerous in principle, as 
Dr. Huntington thinks, surely a universal council of 


‘chief pastors and representatives of the whole mili 


and in what millennial tongue shall the universal and 
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tant Catholic Apostolic Church’ would not be less so. 
And what would be the practical use of ‘confessing 
together the one faith in one general assembled body, 
East or West, on any continent, under any roof, 
under the open sky,’ as the Bishop so touchingly puts 
it? Why must Christian Europe come to America 
or Christian America go to Africa for such a purpose, 


simultaneous confession of faith be made? Perhaps 
the Bishop would like periodical ‘Expositions’ of the 
unanimous faith of Christendom, whenever Christen- 
dom is unanimous, after the manner of the London, 
Vienna, Philadelphia, and Paris Expositions of Arts 
and Industries. We never took much stock in the 
Pan-Anglican Synod, but we take still less in the 
Bishop’s prospective omniwm gatherum. And it is 
surely paradoxical that a prelate who declines ‘to 
leave his mission work’ to attend a conference at 
Lambeth Palace should look forward with rapture to 
the day when every bishop will be absent from his 
diocese to attend a universal convention, and instead 
of minding his own business, attending to his own 
‘mission work,’ and administering his own diocese, 
would be ‘ bossing’ other bishops’ sheep, and ‘taking 
heed’ to the whole ecumenic ‘flock.’” 


The Hagle then turns an eye upon Bishop Hunt- 
ington’s record, aud asks some other questions not 
found in the Catechism :— 

“Bishop Huntington, until he had passed middle 
age, was a distinguished Unitarian minister, and as 
such conducted divine service for some years in the 
chapel of Harvard College, In anticipating so joy- 
fully the assembling together of the representatives of 
all Christian churches, does he include the Unitarian 
Church in which he was born and educated, and of 
which he was so long a minister? In a word, does he 
regard his former co-religionists as Christians, and as 
members of the diffused body of Christ? Or does he 
say, with Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who was himself a 
converted Unitarian preacher, ‘I deny that the Uni- 
tarians have, doctrinally, any claim to be called 
Christians at all?’ Yet it is curious that the 
same great religious thinker says of the doctrine 
of Christ’s miraculous birth, to which the Trini- 
tarian creeds assign so much importance, that 
‘Christianity would be well rid of it.’ Are Uni- 
tarians, who deny the objective deity of Christ, 
to be accounted members of that ‘ whole militant 
Catholic Apostolic Church of God’ of which the 
bishop speaks? No man is better qualified to speak 
decisively and experimentally upon this point, since 
for the best years of his life he was a leading Unita- 
rian himself. Will he allow his old friend, the kindly 
t and cultured Dr. Bellows, to be a Christian, and would 
he admit him to his Pan-Christian assembly of Chris- 
tian pastors? Some Episcopal clergymen have had 
the courage of their opinions on this matter. Dean 
Stanley, in administering the holy communion to the 
revisers of the translation of the Bible, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, admitted, knowingly, Mr, Vance Smith, 
a prominent Unitarian scholar, as a communicant, 
The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Hall, rector of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of the Holy Trinity in. thic 
city, has on more than one cecasion administered the 
same sacrament to the Rey. Dr. Farley, the distin: 
guished’ Unitarian clergyman. He has also shown 
pretty clearly that in his jndgment the Unitarians 
aré a part of the Christian Church, by speaking in the 
Church of the Saviour (the Rev. Dr. Putnam’s), foi 
religious objects, on a Sunday evening. . Yet the 
Episcopal minister is not allowed to read the buria: 
service over those who have lived and die Unitarians| 
unless it can be shown that they were baptised into 
a Trinitarian. church.” | 


Then follow some general comments which betray 
at once the Fagle’s animus, and the malicious satis) 
faction which ‘one of the world’s: people may take in 
pointing out the open joints in the ecclesiastica 
harness :— , 

“The ground of this exclusion is the non-belief 0) 
Unitarians in the supreme godhead of Jesus, as ex) 
plained by orthodox Trinitarians. Yet when som) 
Episcopal clergymen of England—the present Bisho: 
of Exeter among them—wrote the famous ‘ Essay) 
and Reviews,’ a leading Unitarian minister declare: 


that he should have hesitated to speak so freely of thy 
Saviour’s nature as they did. The best work on th, 
Atonement which we have seen, by an orthodox Scote 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. McLeod Campbel 
declares that the sacrifice of Christ was not a pena 
infliction to satisfy the Father's justice, but a mor: 
act of self-consecration and self-sacrifice, typical 
man’s repentance and return to God. And one 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s chaplains, the Hor 
and Rey. W. H. Fremantle, has Jately said, in th 
Contemporary Review, that the word Trinity, which i 
not found in the New Testament, is only the expre: 
sion of One Divine Power manifested in Nature, i 
history, and in the human conscience. No Unitaria’ 
would object to such a Trinitarianism as this, but i 
is not the Trinitarianism of the orthodox creeds an: 
catechisms ; and if the orthodox churches have reall! 
relaxed their definitions it is high time, on th 


that acceptance was faith; and that 
holiness. Faith was not holiness, 
s not light; but true faith was never 
oliness, just as in the sun’s 
light without the heat. 
ce of God into an exc for sin by 
e fact that their sins were forgiven, 
They were: on penitence. They 
ad faith, which works by love. But 
ved in sin, if he hated God, if he re- 
he loved darkness, then, though his 
he had refused the benefit; though 
, he was condemned. The leprous 
itside the Holy City, the wearers of 
tht mingle among the white-robed 
foolish virgins might congregate be- 
of the bridegoom’s feast, the Pha- 
r orthodoxies and their phylacteries, 
f not in their unhealed leprosy, not 
gs, not with their smouldering lamps, 
veless repetition of their orthodox 
the} e 


tn then, for them, and most of 
risee, who would slam in the face of 
e gate of heaven, the door was shut. 
, then, with him, humbly to the foot 
8 that day, and there see in that awful 
st indubitable pledge that God loved 
$ died for them, and that Christ wa 
earned with all his heart—to ma 
ad and sinful as they were, as pure/ 
ble as they longed to be, and as all 
tht to be. 
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tj pril 27, 1878 
THE HIBBERT LECTURESHIP. 


)FESSOR MAX MULLER ON “THE ORIGIN AND 
‘ GROWTH OF RELIGION.” 

Jn Thursday the opening discourse of the first 
ies of seven lectures on ‘‘ the Origin and Growth 
Religion, as illustrated by the Religions of India,” 
3 delivered by Professor F. Max Miiller, M.A., of 
ford. With the sanction of the authorities it 
3 read, as will be. the rest, in the Chapter-house 
Westminster Abbey, both morning and evening, 
4 each time before a large audience, including dig- 
aries and other clergy of the Established Church, 
a eminent Nonconformist divines of various per- 
asions. Among those present to hear Professor 
ix Miiller on one or other of the two occasions 
iy be named the Bishop of Adelaide, the Dean of 
estminster, Canons Farrar and Duckworth, the 
avs. Dr. Martineau, James Drummond, and Charles 
icksteed, Messrs. Robert Cust, A. J. Ellis, W. S. 
. Vaux, M.A., T. Tyler, M.A., Moncure Conway, 
G. Irving, C.E., and of the Hibbert trustees—Mr. 
rom Mureh, of Cranwells, near Bath, Mr. J. C. 
urch; Messrs. W. P. Price, James Heywood, F.R.S., 
H. Lawrence, C. J. Thomas, and T. P. Warren, 
[th the secretary to the Trust, Mr. Perey Lawford. 
deserves remark that at least one-half the au- 
ence were ladies, several being titled. Of the 
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teen hundred ticket-holders about one-tenth are 
ergymen. The lecturer was warmly cheered, both 
orning and evening, on rising and on resuming his 
vat. 

The first Hibbert Lecture was on ‘“‘ The Perception 
‘the Infinite;” but in its opening sentences Pro- 
ssor Max Miiller at once brought his audience face 
» face with the problem to be handled throughout 
1e whole course—the Origin of Religion. The me- 
physics of sensation, perception, imagination, 
sasoning are familiar to the student of Plato, Aris- 
ptle, Hume, and Kant; but the startling question, 
Vhy we believe in things we can neither perceive 
‘ith our senses nor conceive with our reason, though 
semingly more natural than any other, has seldom 
aeeived, even from the greatest philosophers, the 
ttention it merits. When Strauss asks whether 
te still have a religion, statistics answer that hardly 
ne out of 100,000 professes to be without a religion. 
\upplementing Schleiermacher’s old definition of re- 
igionas a feeling of absolute dependence, with Feter- 
iach’s, that its essence is covetousness shown in 
irayer, sacrifice, and faith, Strauss concludes, from 
here being less prayer, crossing and attending masses 
iow than in the Middle Ages, that, therefore, there is 
ittile left of real piety. Yet neither Strauss nor 
mybody else has proved that true religion manifests 
tself in prayer, crossings, and attending mass only, 
ind that all who do not thus show it have no longer 
wy religion and no belief in God. But if we read 
yn, a8 was proved by a striking quotation, Strauss 
aimself exemplifies M. Renan’s remark—that those 
soor Germans try very hard to be irreligious and 
itheistical, but never succeed. Blsewhere Strauss, 
usking himself whether he still has a religion, can only 
answer, ‘‘ Yes, or no, according as you understand 
it.” But this is the very point he ought to have 
settled at the outset. But to understand what re- 
ligion is, we must begin by seeing what it has been. 
Accordingly, the audience were reminded that re- 
ligion is no new invention, but, at least, as old as 
the world we know. Herder rightly traces all higher 
culture to religious tradition, literary or oral. Before 
the Aryan languages separated—many thousand years 
before the first Vedic hymn, or Homer’s first line, in 
the family tongue there was the adjective deva 
(bright), whence the Latin deus, for God ; and since 
in the Vedas deva came to mean God, it follows 
that something beyond the meaning of “ bright- 
ness” had attached itself to the old adjective before 
the ancestors of the Indians and Italians broke up 
from their common home. ‘Thus, whether we go 
back to the roots of our own culture in the forgotten 
past, or climb the loftiest heights of modern specu- 
lation, everywhere religion is a power that conquers 
even those who dream they have conquered it. Such 
a power did not escape the keen-eyed: philosophers 
of ancient Greece, and with their thinkings about it 
begins the science of religion. Feuerbach’s theory, 
that religion is a radical evil, inherent in mankind, 
was anticipated by Herakleitos, in the sixth century, 
B.c., when he called it a disease, though a sacred 
disease, though the lecturer doubted whether 
there was in the sayings of MHerakleitos the 
same hostility against all religion as in Feuer- 
bach, Herakleitos certainly blames those who 
run after singers (dowo/) and pray to idols, as if 
they were to gossip with the walls. Epikouros does 
the same. But Herakleitos nowhere, like Epikouros, 
denies the existence of invisible gods, or of the One 
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Divine. Only he marvelled at seeing people believe 
what Homer and Hesiod told them about Zeus and 
Hera, Hermes and Aphrodité, and set it down to 
mental disease, which the physician might try to 
heal, but could never hope to stamp out. Hence, 
in a sense, the science of religion is no more a 
modern invention than religion itself, a philosophy 
of which begins with children’s asking its why and 
wherefore. The lecturer thinks religion suggested 
the first problems of philosophy, and the saying of 


“Thales that water was the beginning of all things, 


far from be'ng so childish in that day as it seems to 
us now, was the first bold denial that the gods had 
made the world, and the first claim put in that the 
thinkers had as good a right as the bards to speak of 
the gods. Herakleitos, however, did more than show 
the crowd to be wrong. He asked himself the why and 
wherefore. What is the origin of religion? Howis it 
we believe what cannot be furnished us by our senses 
or established by our reason? It was the same ques- 
tion they were asking themselves at that hour. 
Doubtless Herakleitos meant by dinots, or belief, 
something'very different from what we mean by reli- 
gion, on the different senses of which word and the 
great importance of defining it the lecturer next 
spoke. He discussed its etymological meaning, 
adopting Cicero’s derivation from re-legere —to 
gather up again, take up, consider, ponder—opposed 
to nec-ligere, to neglect. Passing thence to the his- 
torical aspect of religion, the Professor asked who 
has a right to say religion shall be restricted to its 
etymological meaning or to any one given sense only. 
The mere savage may not even have a name for reli- 
gion; still when the Papua squats before his karwar 
clasping his hands over his forehead, and asking him- 
self whether it is right or wrong to do acertain thing, 
thatisto himreligion. Again, when a recent philoso- 
pher, after antiquating gods and God, falls down before 
a beloved memory, dedicating all his powers to the 
service of humanity, that was to him religion. The 
mien, posture, smiting on the breast, and prayer of 
the publican were to him religion. Thales preach- 
ing that all things were full of the gods, Buddha 
denying devas or gods altogether, were both stating 
their religious convictions. The young Brahman is 
religious when lighting the fire on his altar at the 
rising of the sun and praying the oldest prayer of 
the world, ‘ Lighten thou our minds;” nor does 
he cease to be so when in later years he dis- 
cards such rites as useless, nay, as hurtful, and 
silently buries his ownself in the Eternal Self. 
Schiller from religion professed no religion. 
How shall we, then, take in all these phases of 
thought in defining religion? The definition given 
by Kant, that religion is morality, was then com- 
pared with that of his immediate successor Fichte, 
who says it is never practical and was never intended 
to influence our life. According to him practice be- 
longs to morality, and it is only a corrupt society 
that has to use religion as an impulse to moral 
action. Religion is knowledge answering the highest 
questions, harmonising and hallowing our mind. 
The lecturer protested against either Kant’s or 
Fichte’s being taken as a. satisfactory definition. 
There could be religion with or without worship. 
The natives of New Nursia, in Western Australia, 
believe in Motogon, an Omnipotent Being, who 
breathed, saymg, ‘‘ Earth come forth!” and the 
earth was made. They imagine him a very tall, 
powerful, and wise man of their own country and 
complexion.. Confronting this author of good is 
Cienga, the author of evil, unchainer of the whirl- 
wind and storm, slayer of their children, whom 
they fear exceedingly. But the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Perth, after studying the religious life 


of these people for three years, has never observed 
any act of external worship, nor any indication sug- 
gesting the practice of any internal worship. 
Among the Hidatsa or Grosventre Indians of Mis- 
souri is found the very opposite state. Besides the 
“Old Man Immortal,” ‘‘Great Spirit,” or ‘* Great 
Mystery,” they worship everything in nature. Who 
shall say which of these two savage races is the 
more truly religious? Yet the definers of religion 
are always ruling out other definers. Kant would 
call much of what other people call religion hallu- 
cination; Fichte would call Kant’s own religion 
mere legality. The brilliant services in Chinese 
temples or Roman Catholic cathedrals many would 
call mere superstition, while the faith of the silent 
Australians and Kant’s half-uttered convictions 
would be classed as not far from atheism. Schleier- 
macher’s definition of religion as dependence was 
next contrasted with Hegel’s, who says it is or ought 
to be perfect freedom; for itis neither more nor 
less than the Divine Spirit becoming conscious 
of himself through the finite spirit. The one 
step requisite from this point to making, not 
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only the subject, but also the object of religion and 
worship was taken by Feuerbach in Germany, and 
by Comte in France. Comte and his disciples 
often preached this worship of humanity with 
solemn and sublime enthusiasm. But Feuerbach 
breaks this last idol, man, thinks selfishness the 
only natural human motive, and charges the priests 
of humanity with deceiving either the world or them- 
selves. This vast diversity of definitions of re- 
ligion showed the difficulty of framing one strictly 
applicable to all that has ever been called religion. 
The lecturer expressed his belief that the task is 
impossible, for the reason that religion is still 
passing through an historical evolution. Hence 
all we can do is to follow it up to its origin, and 
then try to comprehend it in its later develop- 
ments. What is possible is to give some specific 
characteristic which distinguishes the objects of 
religious consciousness from all other objects, and 
at the same time distinguishes our consciousness 
as applied to religious objects from our con- 
sciousness when dealing with objects supplied to 
it by the senses and reason. It was then shown 
that religion is a subjective faculty for the apprehen- 
sion of the Infinite. Professor Max Miiller here re- 
produced his definition of the subjective side of reli- 
gion, or faith, given in his Royal Institution lectures 
on the Science of Religion in 1873, saying how far 
he agreed with the criticisms it had called forth, 
both in this country and abroad. ‘‘ Religion,” he 
had said, ‘“‘is a mental faculty which, independent 
of, nay, in spite of, sense and reason, enables man 
to apprehend the Infinite under different names and 
various disguises. Without that faculty no religion, 
not even the lowest worship of idols and fetishes, 
would be possible; and if we will but listen atten- 
tively we can hear in all religions a groaning of the 
spirit, a struggle to conceive the inconceivable, to 
utter the unutterable, alonging after the Infinite, a 
love of God.” The lecturer first quietly dealt 
with the objections raised against his speaking 
of religion as-a faculty, expressing his perfect 
willingness to say ‘potential energy” instead. 
The next objection dealt with was, that there 
is something mysterious in the Professor’s view 
of religion. He could not see that in admitting, 
besides the sensuous and rational, a third function of 
the conscious self for apprehending the Infinite, we 
introduce a mysterious elements into psychology. 
One of the essential elements of all religious know- 
ledge is the admission of beings which can neither 
be apprehended by sense nor comprehended by rea- 
son. Hence, sense and reason could not account for 
the facts before us. Sensuous perception itself is 
the real mystery of all mysteries. Reason, too, cer- 
tain philosophers have represented as altogether in-— 
comprehensible ; yet reason is but a development of 
sensuous perception. The same is true of religion 
on its subjective side, as faith. After further ex- 
planations on this head, the lecturer proceeded to 
weigh the objections raised against his use of the 
terin infinite as applied to all objects of religious 
consciousness, and cleared up the meaning of that 
term, or any other which might seem preferable. Ho 
denied that any abstraction from the finite could give 
us any idea of the infinite, and traversed the asser- 
tion that the infinite is simply a negative abstraction, 
If no more than that, it would be a word formed by 
false analogy, and signify nothing, The denial by 
the positive philosophy of the possibility of any re- 
ligion whatsoever, on the ground that men, being 
finite, cannot comprehend the infinite, was then 
boldly challenged, and the battle between those who 
believed in something transcending our senses and 
our reason, who claim for man a potential energy 
for apprehending the infinite, and those who reject 
that claim on purely psychological grounds, it was 
admitted must end in the victory of one and the 
surrender of the other party. The conditions ac- 
cepted on both sides in this life or death struggle 
are sensuous knowledge, beginning with sensuous 


perception, and conceptual knowledge, consist- 
ing of collective and abstract concepts by 
the process of thinking, and differing from 


sensuous knowledge not in substance but in form 
only. As far as the material is concerned nothing 
exists in the intellect save what existed before in the 
senses. Professor Max Miiller maintained that 
religion, if only we are left in possession of our 
senses, such as we really find them, not such as 
they have been defined for us, so far from being im- 
possible, ‘is inevitable. The only gift claimed is 
perception, the only revelation historical evolution, 
as history is now termed. Not, indeed, from the 
very beginning of our history is the idea of the in- 


finite found ready-made in the human mind; to 
millions the very word would be unintelligible. But 
the germ, the possibility, the Not-yet of that idea 
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lies hidden in the earliest sensuous perceptions, 
and as reason is evolved from whatis finite, so faith 
is evolved from what, from the very beginning, is in- 
finite in the preceptions of our senses. Positive phil- 
osophy imagines that all supplied to us: through the 
senses is by its very nature finite, and the very word 
infinite a mere jingle. If reason draws. all her 
capital from the senses, who has a right, it asks, to 
speak of the infinite? In answer, it is not enough 
to appeal to the facts of the religious consciousness ; 
they must be explained. It will be the object of 
these lectures to note these facts, as illustrating what 
Homer says, that “As young birds ope the mouth 
for food all men crave for the gods,” although this 
historical development of réligious thought will be 
traced in one stream only—namely, in India, But 
first the preliminary and more abstract question had 
to be answered, Whence comes that something else, 
which neither sense nor reason can supply? Where 
is the rock for him to stand on who declines to rest 
on anything but what is called the evidence of the 
senses, or to trust in anything but the legitimate de- 
Auctions derived from it by reason, and yet main- 
tains his belief in something transcending both 
sense and reason? With this view it was shown 
that materials furnished by the senses are not finite 
only, but that among them are notions of the infi- 
nitely great. Where man’s eyesight looks down there 
presses upon man, whether he likes it or not, the 
perception of the unlimited or infinite in space, if 
it be too bold to say man actually sees the invisible, 
say he suffers from the invisible, and this invisible 
is but a special name for the infinite. Theolcgy 
begins with anthropology. We must begin with a 
man living on high mountains, or in a vast plain, or 
on a coral island without hills and streams, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the endless expanse of the 
ocean and screened above by the unfathomable blue 
of the sky; and we shall then understand how, 
from the images thrown upon him by the senses, 
some idea of the infinite would arise in his mind 
earlier even than the conception of the finite, and 
would form the omnipresent background of the 
faintly dotted picture of his monotonous life, In 
like manner it was shown we can apprehend the 
infinitely small. We may, if we like, postulate 
an atom, although our senses admit of no 
real atoms, nor of imponderable substances, 
“immaterial matter,” as Robert Mayor called 
these last gods of Greece. And what applies to 
space applies equally to time, to quality, to quantity. 
Neither colours nor sounds, though they seem to do 
go, move entirely within the finite. Where does 
blue end and green begin? Or green end and 
yellow begin? As soon put our clumsy fingers on 
the point where one millimetre ends and another be- 
gins. The notion of colour was followed in its 
protean forms half over the globe and from the 
Bible, the Vedas and Zendavesta, Homer, the Ro- 
mance and Teutonic tongues, to the literature of 
the Chinese. So of sounds. Our ear begins. to 
apprehend tone when there are thirty vibra- 
tions a second, and ceases to apprehend it when 
there are four thousand. Professor Max, Miiller 
hoped he should not be understood as holding 
that the religion of the lowest savages begins with 
the barren idea of the infinite, and with nothing 
else. He entirely rejected such an opinion, and at 
present was acting on the defensive only. It is in 
answer to that powerful school of philosophy, 
which on that one point has made conve1is even 
among the most orthodox defenders of the faith, 
that he felt it necessary to point out, at the very 
outset, that their facts are no facts, but that the in- 
finite was present from the beginning in all finite 
perceptions, just as the blue colour was, though we 
find no name for it, any more than for the infinite 
in the dictionaries of the Veddas and Papuas. The 
fact that there is no finite without an infinite was 
dwelt on, illustrated, and followed out to its mo- 
mentous issues in its bearings on the religious his- 
tory of the Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian races, the 
shief. place being, of course, assigned to the ancient 
Aryans of India, whom the lecturer regarded_as. in 
many respects the most wonderful race that ever 
lived on earth. Thegrowth of their religion, he said, 
is very different from the growth of other religions ; 
though each religion has its own peculiar growth, 
the seed from which they spring is everywhere the 
game. That seed is the perception of the infinite, 
from which no one can escape who does nof wilfully 
shut his eyes. From the first flutter of human 
consciousness, that perception underlies all the 
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always find that buried seed, as supplying the living 
sap to the fibres and feeders of all true religion. 


The Times of Friday has a leading article on 
the Lectureship, from which we take the following 
passages :— 

Whatever Mr. Max Miiller writes is sure to in- 
terest most readers, and to add something to the 
knowledge of even the best-informed. His careful and 
reverential regard for nature and antiquity entitles 
him to proper place and cigeumstance for his more 
studied utterances. We shall not, therefore, ques- 
tion whether the Chapter House of Westminster 
Abbey be the most suitable platform for a course of 
lectures “On the Growth and Origin of Religion, 
as illustrated by the Religions of India,” deli- 
vered at the request of the Hibbert Trustees. All 
opinions, and all theories, and all careers find their 
memorial in our British Pantheon, and, by the old 
rule, whatever is done at all had better be done on 
some rule or method. Like all other men, the Hibbert. 
Trustees cannot escape the universal fate of happy 
inconsistencies. The endowment is one for religious 
research, the scholars and professors being alike 
prohibited from fettering themselves with declara- 
tions of faith, though making their best endeavours 
to become thoroughly imbued ‘with the true spirit 
of Christianity. They are, however, driven to take 
shelter under the walls of an edifice that has 
received over and over again the most formal con- 
secration for the most dogmatic purposes. Mr. Max 
Miiller himself, though negative from one point of 
view, is substantially positive and dogmatic. To the 
backward intelligence of this country he is the founder 
not only of the Aryan religion, but of the Aryan race 
itself. Itis our fault, perhaps, that in the perusal 
of his works we find it is our faith rather than our 
scepticism that is most appealed to. We have to 
accept a great deal on trust before we can venture 
to ask ourselves a question. So, perhaps, we should 
hardly admit that the lecturer is quite an unfettered 
and uncommitted person. But we must admit that 
in the present instance he has done his very best, at 
the risk of unpleasant controversy, not to say of 
some damage to his own theories, and even to his 
own character for consistency, to occupy a neutral 
ground. He has gone so far as to admit, what 
many other writers would admit if they had the 
courage and honesty, that what he has written at 
the very root of the question before us is not 
exactly what he would write now; that it contains 
rather the germ than the full form of the truth ; 
and that he is better pleased to regard it as an effort 
in the right direction than a final success. Perhaps 
dogma would fare better if it were generally main- 
tained in the modest and gentle spirit in which it is 
sometimes opposed. 

The presumed object of these Lectures is not to 
prejudge the religious question by taking everything 
for granted that cannot be proved by reason and the 
senses, but to extricate the truth, and to support it, 
from without. They presuppose men blessed with 
the use of their senses, and the faculty of reasoning 
soundly upon their evidence, bus no more, It is 
pleasant to imagine these perfectly colourless 
diamonds, but they are not to be found. The best 
human metal is found in alloy, or in some con- 
crete form. For the purposes of the present course 
Mr. Max Miiller has to repudiate and sweep out of 
the way all notion of a faith or believing power other 
than that with which he credits those wonderful 
Aryans who lived somewhere nobody can say how 
many thousand years ago. Jaith, in his system an 
embryo gradually coming te its just but slow de- 
velopment, is reason, just as reason itself is such 
an embryo in the senses. Revelation, Providential 
interventions, and the like, he regards as phenomenal 
matters, or rather, allegations quite beside the matter. 
They must remain questionable, even if credible. 
The matter in hand is nature and man, its lord and 
masterpiece ; and his growth from the days when 
he dwelt in that Paradise of the philosophers, the 
land of mountains and rivers by the tideless sea. 
The story of man is to be evolved from within, 
from those inner workings of his ripening thoughts 
upon the accumulated observation of many thou- 
sand years. History, indeed, gives us little help. 
Time only can show what records may be found, 
for there are none thus far. Happily, there is a mass 
of sacred literature forming a long series, and indi- 
cating a continual growth of ideas. We presume 
Mr. Max Miiller has duly weighed and measured the 
task before him. He has to persuade the philoso- 


other perceptions of our senses, all our imaginings, 
all our conceptions, and every argument of our 
reason. It may be buried for a time beneath the 
fragments of our finite knowledge, but it is always 
there; and if we dig but deep enough we shall 


phers that we have within us a faculty as much above 
yeason as reason is above the senses ; and that in- 
finity is something more than the negative of the 
finite. He will have to persuade Christians that 
their religion is a natural development aided by cir- 
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cumstances, and only a step in a series, and the 
faith the same faculty as that which impels savag 
to worship idols, or noi, as may be; and to pers: 
the British people generally that they may be 
proud to be of the same stock, in religion and 
also, as their Hindoo fellow-subjects. 


— Tbe Liberal Bulyit. 


CANON FARRAR ON THE ATONEMENT. 

At Westminster’ Abbey the Rey. Canon Par 
preached on Good Friday morning, taking as hi 
subject the Atonement, and as his text John ui. 1 
17: For God so loved the world that he gave li 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in h 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. I 
God sent not his son into the world to condemn th 
world; but that the world through him might } 
saved.” Again and again they turned to Holy Se 
ture not only to find there an awakenment from 
carelessness, a comfort in our sorrows, a warn 
against our sins, but even to purify our very relig 
by the rays of the Sun of Righteousness from th 
earthborn mists of ou? own ignorance, to prevent on 
yery religion from becoming irreligious alike in 
beliefs and in its acts. Take, for instance, t 
doctrine of the Atonement, expressed at once 
simply and so exquisitely in these words of Chr 
to Nicodemus. How different was it from the d 
pictures of it which had again and again been pu 
forth by the logicians, and adopted century atte 
century by sects and schools! To believe the view 
given them of God by such human reasoners woul 
be to believe that He was cruel, wrathful, remors¢ 
less, inexorable—needing, like some heathen idol, 1 
be appeased from fury by the spectacle of -anguisl 
hiding under the name of justice acts of colossal 
ranny, predestinating millions of his creatures befor 
their very birth to infinite tortures, accepting thet 
only by a legal fiction which wreaked upon the it 
nocent the full vengeance which He demanded frot 
the guilty. Oh, if God were indeed such a God i 
man’s ignorance had imagined, whose moral sens 
would not have reeled long ago under the shock 1 
indignation! But how all such pictures vanishe 
how utterly were they put to flight, before the ot 
clause ‘God so loved the world.” Putting asit 
these dissensions, let them grasp the great truth th 
Christ died for them—was the propitiation for the 
sins and the sins of the whole world. They mig 
say that our Lord had added, ‘‘ He who believe 
not in the Son of God is condemned already,” b 
cause he hath not believed in the Name of the on 
begotten Son of God. But he went on to explai 
and this was the condemnation. Was it the misa 
prehension of a mystery, the mispronunciation 
a formula, the variation in a creed, the refusal 
accept some human scheme of salvation, the inabili 
to understand some compact, self-styled human the 
logy, out of which God loomed dark and distorte 
as the sun in mist? Nay, not so, by any meat 
What God required of a man was, not that he shot 
be of this or that school of religious dissension ; x 
that he should accept this or that rigid formula, | 
accurate definition of the indefinable ; no, but tl 
he should be anew creature. The requirement w 
moral, not theological; the condemnation was 
practice, not of doctrine ; the condemnation of a b 
life, not of an erroneous belief. For this was. 
condemnation—that ‘‘light is come into the wot 
and men loyed darkness rather than light, becat 
their deeds were evil.” Christ said He came not 
judge but to save. ‘ They that believe in me hay 
—not shall have, but have now, eternal life. V 
not this plain and simple? -There-were no techni 
words there, no méntion of justification, predesti 
tion, satisfaction, which play so very small a part 
Scripture and so very large a part insystems of th 
logy. No mun could fathom or explain, or tli 
any light on the deep, incomprehensible mysteri 
side of the Redemption, and as the simple : 
humble Christians left the mystery where the Se 
ture left it, content to admit all they could see in 
infinite side of the Atonement, with its dim eleme 
of justice, of mercy, and of mediation, ‘‘ graat vis 
and openings into an invisible world of love.” 
there was another side of the Atonement which t 
could not only understand but adore. Vor it: 


revealed to them not only in its transcendent 

its human side, not only in its relation to God, 
in its effects on men. It was described on this § 
in Scripture in four metaphors—as a sin offering 
a reconciliation, as a ransom, and as the release i 
avast debt. In this there was no doubt or myst 
but only blessing and peace. The method as 
garded God they did not Imowor pretend to kx 
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THE GOSPEL OF BENEVOLENCE.. 

Sermon delivered by Professor PriEDERER, | of 
Berlin, at the Annual Assembly of the German 
Protestant Association in Hildesheim, Oct. 10, 

, 18782). 

[TRANSLATED By THE Rey. ANDREW CHALMERS. ] 


Neyer since its foundation has our Association 
met under circumstances of a more deeply serious 
nature than those which now oppress all our hearts 
and darken our view of the national future. Only 
afew months haye passed since the deeds of un- 
heard of infamy, which threatened the sacred Head 
of our nation, like lightning flashes enabled us to 
Jook into the depth of an abyss from which we 
shudderingly drew back. The extremity of disgrace 
‘thas indeed, by the Divine mercy, been averted from 
our nation, inasmuch as the precious life of our 
Emperor, which had been so grievously endangered, 
has been preserved, and the venerable hero raised 
from his couch of pain to restored vigour. With 
heartfelt thankfulness to a beneficent Providence, 
our whole people celebrates his recovery, and feels 
as if delivered by his restoration from a heavy bur- 
den, and as lifted anew out of deep dejection of 
spirit. But out of this gratitude to God arises for 
us the double duty, first to investigate the deep- 
‘seated evils which have found their startling out- 
break in those attempts, and then for every one to 
‘co-operate with all available means for their cure. 


What in this work can and should be done by the 
discipline and restraint of civil law is now under 
the conscientious consideration of those who have 
Deen called to discuss this question, and we hope be- 
fore God that the result of their mature delibera- 
tions may militate for the common weal. But herein 
are we all of one mind, that the discipline of the 
law, no matter how necessary it may be in its own 
especial province, is powerless of itself to heal the 
deeper maladies of our social life. For this there 


is an essential need of spiritual appliances and moral, 


forces, and these, acting from within outwards, will 
be of more avail in healing the disordered spiritual 
life of the people than any external means of re- 
pression. Amongst these spiritual remedies, reli- 
gion stands pre-eminent. In this conviction, to 
which our Emperor himself lately gave expression 
' in simple and noble words, we know ourselves to be 
so completely at one with him that we venture to 
say he has thereby only stated what from the be- 
ginning till to-day has been the underlying idea and 
the fixed principle of our Association, namely, the 
revivifying of the religion of our people and the 
setting free of those beneficent influences which lie 
in Christianity, when it is rightly understood and 
utilised. But how this is to be done, so as to bring 
fresh fruits of blessing to all classes of society, this 
is the supreme question which now more than for a 
long time past engages men’s attention, This is 
the question round which the proceedings of this 
assembly concentrate themselves, and to which we 
also would direct our thoughts in this hour of de- 
votion. 

But how are we to find our way out of the laby- 
rinth of views and opinions which are now more 
than ever at variance in the realm of religion? To 
whom, as to a reliable guide, should we entrust our- 
selves? For my part, I think we can act most 
safely under the leadership of him who is recognised 
by all in Christendom, however they may otherwise 
regard him, as the highest and best master,—under 
the guidance of our Lord Jesus Christ. Of him we 
read in Matthew rx. 36-8 :—‘‘ But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with compassion on them, 
because they fainted, and were scattered abroad, as 
sheep haying no shepherd. Then saith he to his 
disciples, the harvest truly is plenteous but the 
labourers are few ; pray ye therefore the lord of the 
harvest that he will send forth labourers into his 
harvest.” 

The condition of the Jewish people at the time 
when Jesus began his saving work amongst them re- 
sembles in many respects the circumstances of our 
own day. ‘When he saw the multitude, he was 
moved with compassion on them, because they 
fainted, and were scattered abroad, as sheep having 
no shepherd.” Wherefore, then, was this? Was 
not the state of the people, regarded outwardly, in 
the best order? Was not the Commonwealth duly 
organised under the Sovereignty of Rome, protected 
without and regulated within, while possessing still a 
fair degree of local independence,—the religious 
affairs strictly centralised in the priesthood at Jeru- 
salem, the temple worship in highest regard far and 
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near, the law of the fathers everywhere observed 
with stringent literalness, the holy writings becoming 
ever more venerated, expounded by the scribes with 
increasing acuteness, and preached to the people 
without intermission in the schools and in the 
market places,—and still a fainting people, scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd; a people who 
were viewed with compassion by the truest friend of 
humanity? Yes, indeed, a fainting and scattered 
people were the Jews in the time of Jesus, in spite 
of all strict discipline in State and Church, for it 
had lost its inward support, it had become bewildered 
concerning its sacred ideals, it had suffered ship- 
wreck in its faith and hope, and those from whom it 
sought guidance and direction only increased its 
misery, instead of rendering it assistance. These 
were above all others the Pharisees, the fanatics of 
the letter, the zealots for the faith of the fathers, for 
pure doctrine and strict obedience. But alas the 
sacred enthusiasm of the fathers, which had 
worked wonders in the days of the Maccabees, 
had cooled down to a cold intellectual fanaticism 
which could neither warm nor revive the hearts 
of the people, but only intensified their pain—which 
knew not how to heal the wounds of the time, but 
only to open them afresh. What had once in the 
days of the prophets been the expression of a deeply 
true ideal, in which the fresh heart of the nation 
had found its wholesome nourishment, was now 
hardened into an insipid pedantic system, and 
into empty ceremonies, which proffered to the 
drooping hearts of the people a stone instead of 
bread. Naturally all classes of society did not feel 
this want with the same keenness. The educated- 
circles in the cities, to which the newly-opened in 
ternational intercourse had brought prosperity, 
sought their compensation for the vanished reli- 
gious ideal in the Greco-Roman culture. The poli- 
tical life of the great Roman Empire allured the 
ambitious with its. laurels, and the works of the 
poets and thinkers of Greece opened a new ideal 
world from whose heights the old beliefs of the 
fathers of Israel and the hopes of the prophets ap- 
peared as a vanished dream, Whether, indeed, the 
people could raise themselves to this Cultur-ideal, 
and whether this could altogether satisfy the reli- 
gious needs of the human breast—this was a ques- 
tion about which the aristocracy of calture amongst 
those “ children of the world” troubled themselves 
as little asthe same class to-day. They neither saw 
nor had compassion on the people, who fainted and 
were scattered abroad. 

Jesus, however, saw the multitude, and had com- 
passion on them; and how much lies in these simple 
words? How clearly they show at a single glance 
the true friend of the people. What a significant 
glimpse do they afford us of the first dawning con- 
ception of Christ’s great work of salvation. He 
looked on the people, not haughtily turning away, 
like the children of the world from the sight of their 
sufferings and their failings. He did not withdraw, 
like the Essenes, into the wilderness and into soli- 
tude, in order to seek in selfish isolation the salva- 
tion of his own soul, thereby leaving the world to 
its wickedness, but he turned all his thought and 
care to his people, and learned to know them as they 
really were, in all their pitiableness and helplessness. 
He gave encouragement to no illusions, which might 
prevent him from seeing the actual reality, nor did 
he satisfy himself with the mere outward appear- 
ance, with the superficial aspect of State and Church, 
where matters did not seem to look so greatly amiss. 
On the contrary, he looked on his nation in its in- 
nermost heart, and listened to the sighing of its 
spirit as it fainted in the wilderness of a dreary 
reality. Through his own breast went the convul- 
sive throbs of the deeply afflicted multitude, and he 
had compassion upon them. 

Such; then, was the people whom God had favoured 
above all others, who formerly had raised itself on 
the wings of inspired vision to the loftiest ideal, 
and who had seemed destined to be a light anda 
standard to the nations, and now so poor and blind 
and destitute, without pasture and without shep- 
herd, fainting and scattered, a most unhappy people. 

This feeling of deep compassion accompanied our 
Master through his whole work of salvation. It was 
and continued the keynote of Christ’s divine spirit, 
even when he had every cause for words of indigna- 
tion. As he looked upon Jerusalem and anticipated 
its fate, he wept not for himself but for his ill-starred 
and blinded brethren. And on the very way to Gol- 
gotha, he said to the women who mourned over 
him,— Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves 
and your children.” He forgot his own suffering 
in his deep compassion for his people, whom he saw 
hastening to destruction. 

0, friends, how must we stand abashed before this 
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exemplat? Not, indeed, as though we failed alto- 
gether in sympathy for the troubles of our people. 
This feeling is, indeed, the one sole impulse which 
has brought us to this place, which has drawn us 
from our peaceful home life and occupation, and led 
us to take council together in the face of the world 
with its hate and scorn of which we are so sure. 
But how much warmer and more heartfelt, how 
much purer and less selfish, how much more intelli- 
gent and energetic could our sympathy for our people 
be: To see and understand aright their sufferings 
and their needs demands the pure and keen glance 
of unselfish love, which can pass beyond the narrow 
bounds of self into the thought and feeling of 
others. And how easily does our sympathy become 
cold and our goodwill relaxed when we encounter 
dulness and indifference, or hard-heartedness and 
rudeness. How readily do we fall into complaint 
and condemnation of the multitude instead of reflect- 
ing that these defects may perhaps be the result of 
some widespread fault on the part of society in general. 
Is it not, indeed, the case that all grades of society 
participate in the blame of the fearful degradation, 
and the increasing irreligiousness and immorality 
of the lower classes? And can we be surprised at 
these results when we reflect on the protracted sway 
of a theoretical and practical Materialism, or when 
we call to mind how, immediately after the glorious 

years of 70 and ’71, the mad dance began around 
the ‘golden calf,” and all classes allowed them- 
selves to be overcome by the prevailing intoxication ? 
Can we wonder at what is now passing when at the 
same time an overweening and usurping ecience 
substituted a dead matter, and a meaningless dance 
of atoms for the eternal spirit of God, and His holy 
order and government of the world; or how, under 
such influences, the old ideal of practical piety, love 
and humility, purity and moderation, have been de- 
rided as folly, and the rough “struggle for exist- 
ence” placed in their stead as the general law of 
the world? Yes, indeed, when we call up before us 
all that we have with pain and shame been com- 
pelled to witness in this last decade, we cannot cast 
any severe reproach upon those classes of the people 
who, having drained such maddening draughts, now 
threaten the order of society with their criminal fan- 
cies. And where, we ask, was the guiding and heal- 
ing power of religion and the Church amid the 
gathering corruption of the time? To this question 
it must be replied, with confusion of face, that even 
the Church has hid its light under a bushel, and its 
salt has lost its savour. Out of the gospel of Christ 
which proclaimed the holy and healing love of God, 
and out of the glorious freedom and joy of ths 

children of God, the Church has made a rigid, 
soulless formalism, a burdensome yoke, and a sys- 

tem of the letter which killeth. And when the 
fainting heart of the people would no more accept 
this stone for bread, she has heartlessly seized the 
rod of correction, believing that through stringent 
priestly authority and severe church discipline the 
estranged, mistrustful, scattered people might be 
driven again into her fold. And this professes to be 
the true and only saving Church of Him who had 

compassion on the fainting and scattered multitude, 

and who called to the weary and heavy laden,—- 
“Come unto me and I will give you rest. Learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly of heart, my yoke is 
easy and my burden is light.” Not Pharisaic rules 

and regulations, nor the fanaticism of the letter, but 
the compassionating human love of the Saviour, 

and the holy peace of God were then and are now 
the only wonder-working powers which can heal 

sick hearts, and bring dead souls to life. 

But now further, in respect to the way in which 
this compassionating tenderness should exert itself 
on behalf of an afflicted world, we can learn from 
no one better than from our Lord and Master. The 
most powerful and noblest instrument of his saving 
work was the Word whichhe preached. The Scribes 
and the Pharisees had also preached in Israel before 
his day in the schools and the streets, but with bene- 
fit to none. And wherefore should this have been ? 
Was theirs not the purest doctrine according to the 
traditions of the fathers? Doubtless it was, but it 
had become for the people of that generation only 
empty words, out of which the spirit had passed. 
Jesus, on the contrary, ‘spake with authority and 
not as the Scribes.” He asked not after the formulas 
of the schools, the traditions connected with the 
exposition of Scripture, nor after disputed questions 
of doctrine. He left all these, which were dead, to 
the dead, and preached from the life to the living. 
Out of the life in God which he himself experienced, 
and in which he bore in himself the revelation of 
the Father immediate and unperturbed, he shaped 
his conception of all earlier divine revelations in the 
prophets, and therefore could come before his genera- 
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tion with the powerful saying, “ To-day is this Scrip- 
ture fulfilled in your ears.” : 
Behold, there, the preacher of God’s grace, who has 
power over the hearts of his hearers. All past his- 
tories become to him an eternal, sacred to-day; they 
afford an immediate experience of the inspiring pre- 
sence of God and his Kingdom, in which the fulfil- 
ment of all history and the promise of all the future 
lie. All testimonies of the sacred books concerning 
bygone works of God are to him only signs and 
types of the testimony which the spirit of God 
vouchsafes to his spirit now and always,—the testi- 
mony that he is the child of God, and that in this 
immediate sonship he feels himself as free from 
the bondage of the venerated word as he is true to 
the divine spirit of history. And to this enlightened 
eye of the God-gifted spirit, not merely the sacred 
books with their record of past works of God lie 
open, but also out of the daily life of man, and out 
of the life and activity of nature he receives clearly 
and intelligibly the revelation of the eternal wisdom 
and love. Out of the bright eye of childhood beams 
for him the goodness of the Father of all spirits, in 
the flowers of the field and the birds of the air he 
perceives the inexhaustible riches of the one great 
source of life, and in the stars’ untroubled way he 
reads the eternallaw which divine reason has stamped 
upon the world, He whose mind is so open that he 
feels everywhere the presence of God is able to be- 
come a guide to others in the sacred realm of reli- 
gion. He is able to open the eyes of the blind that 
they behold the uniform hue of earthly everyday 
life, glorified in the light of eternity. He can 
quicken dead hearts by opening afresh to them the 
closed fountains of spiritual power and energy, and 
by reawakening trust in God’s eternal faithfulness, 
and in the indestructible spiritual nobility of man, 
restoring thus the love of God and humanity. O, 
these fountains of a deep inward happiness which no 
human power and no change of time can take away, 
are deeply laid in every child of man. They are only 
closed in many by the dust of worldly pleasure and 
care, by narrow-hearted selfishness and petty self-in- 
terest, by deadening enjoyments and changing desires, 
all of which are not able to satisfy the languishing 
thirst of the God-related spirit for true happiness. 
And in truth even dry and hardened natures cannot 
continuously close themselves against the word of 
power which comes out of a purely disposed and 
spiritual heart. When once the hard rind of mistrust 
and discouragement is broken, those who have long 
been faint and weary drink all tke more eagerly 
of the living waterof divine iruth. Therefore be con- 
soled, my brethren, for if the field around us at pre- 
sent seems drear, the harvest is nevertheless great; 
pray we only that the labourers may be many, 
There is need of many labourers, for the work 
is varied, and the Word cannot accomplish it 
alone. Besides, with Jesus the saving word was 
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heart. If we would therefore make the religion of | word of truth, by the power of God, by the ar 
Christ a power amongst the people, and an efficacious | of righteousness, on the right hand and on the’ 
medicine for our social ailments, we must especially | by honour and dishonour, by evil report and g 
regard the department of Christian philanthropic | report, as deceiyers and yet true, as unknown 
activity as one of our most important fields of labour, | yet well known, as dying and behold we li 
even as it is undoubtedly the harvest field that will] chastened and not killed, as sorrowful yet alv: 
yield the most gratifying return. Here in the truly | rejoicing.” Amen. : 
Christian and purely human co-operation of the most 
various powers for the highest welfare of society the 
differences which otherwise divide us retire into the 
background. Political, ecclesiastical, and theological 
diversities of opinion disappear before the all-uniting 
power of brotherly love as the fogs of night before 
the triumphant uprising of the orb of day. Here 
it is that all doubts in the truth and power of our 
religion must be hushed before the evidence of actual 
facts, which living faith plainly sets before us. Here 
it is also where the gulf which is so difficult to over- 
step between learned and unlearned, between reli- 
gious liberals and orthodox, between men of the in- 
tellect and of the imagination, between the enlight- 
ened and the unsophisticated,—or however other- 
wise they may be named,—where this gulf will be 
bridged over by the simplest and strongest form of 
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LIBERAL CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. ; 
[The following is a full report of the admirals 
address recently delivered at the annual meeting ® 
the American Unitarian Association in Music He 
Boston, by the President, the Hon. Extor C. Coys 
DIN, of New York,] a 
; a a 

I am not unaware that, in former years, you han 
had for your presiding officers some of our mod 
distinguisbed laymen, of whom I may name, amons 
others, FH, Rockwood Hoar, Josiah Quincy, Benjamix 
F, Thomas, and John A. Andrew. Coming as I do 
from the fret and cares of commercial life, I hardly 
need observe that to follow such men, though indeed 


always accompanied by the saving work of helping 
rescuing love; moreover, he pitied the bodily need of 
the sick and necessitous, and to the poor especially 
he addressed the comforting message of the kingdom 
of God. This, indeed, was not done as though he 
desired to interfere directly with the outward ar- 
rangements of society; on the other hand, he plainly 
and sternly disposed of such an expectation when it 
was brought under his notice, using the words— 
‘““Who made me a judge or a divider among you?” 
And herein there is a clear hint for his Church that 
itis not its business to mix itself up directly in 
questions relating to the acquisitions and posses- 
sions of society, and that those matters which 
should be dealt with according to the reasonable 
and naturally grounded principles of justice should 
not be brought under the entirely different points of 
view held by religious organisations, or further en- 
tangled with ecclesiastical party strife, any such 
procedure bringing only wanton and irreconcilable 
confusion between the spiritual and the temporal, 
and the corruption of religion through law and of 
law through religion. 

But while the Gospel ought to have nothing to do 
directly with questions of civil law, it will on that 
account naturally exercise all the more a beneficial 
influence in ennobling the social conditions of life 
and compensating for the unavoidable inequalities in 
society. For it will implant the spirit which binds 
together the members of society from within, the 
spirit of disinterested love in which the strong will 
lend a helping hand to the weak, the fortunate to the 
suffering, the rich to the poor. And it will also 
foster the spirit of God-given content which looks 
not with envy on another’s joy, but cheerfully accepts 
what God has given, and is thankful also for the 


connection—by a good heart, in which the ‘‘ mind 


of Christ,” the good Shepherd, lives. 


In this practical humanising of Christianity lies 
also the only way by which humanity can be 
Christianised anew, and society in all its grades 
Further- 
more, this alone will avail to imbue those who 
have for ever broken with the creed-bound and 
hierarchical Churches, with a just estimation and 
To 


brought back to the religion of Christ. 


love of the genuine Christianity of the Gospel. 
free the religion of Jesus from its ecclesiastical dis- 
guises, to strip off its dogmatic and hierarchical 


disfigurements, and to display it again in life and 


precept in its simple human beauty and divine 
sublimity, this, and this alone, is the means to re- 
call our spiritually-perplexed and wandering people, 
and to endow them afresh with moral strength. 
And yet, indeed, it is this very means of deliver- 
ance which is counted to us as a crime, and it is for 
its sake that we are named the destroyers of religion 
and reckoned amongst the enemies of society. Still, 
however deeply painful such a misconception may 
be, we dare not allow ourselves to be at any time so 
dispirited or intimidated thereby, that out of fear 
of man we may abandon that which love to the 
truth as well as love to our people has constituted 
our duty. A philosopher, a few years ago, uttered 
the beautiful saying,—“ Ideas and sacrifice are the 
only means by which society can yet be saved.” We 
Protestant Christians say also the same, only with 


other words for ‘‘Ideas and Sacrifice,” for what are | J 


these but truth and love,—deeper knowledge of the 
truth which maketh free, and living service in self- 
denying affection, in active and suffering obedience ? 

For it is not doing merely which belongs to the 
true divine service, but also suffering. How could 
we conceive of the work of the Saviour without his 
passion? No matter how we may explain its signi- 
ficance, that it necessarily belongs to the whole is 
undoubtedly clear. If he choose to bring deliver- 
ance to the fainting and scattered people in any way 
which lay as far aside from the fanaticism of the 
Pharisees as from the Scepticism of the Saducees 
or of Pilate, he must have anticipated that these 
hostile parties would become united in hate and 
opposition to him. 
was the one sole authority which Jesus could 
adduce for his work,—the divine impulse of the 
illumined spirit and the compassionate heart? 
That was always to the Jews a stumbling block, 
and to the heathen foolishness. Therefore, we 
must not, my friends, let the trials which seem to 
crowd on us from every side perplex us, as though 
some. strange unheard-of-thing had overtaken us. 
“The disciple is not above his master. If they have 
called the master of the house Beelzebub, they 
will also call his servants so.” If they have hated 
and condemned him at one time as a blasphemer, 
and at another. derided and scorned him as foolish, 
if they have denounced him to the people as a 
visionary and to the authorities as a plotter and a 
rebel, so that at last all parties joined in the ‘‘ Cru- 
cify him, crucify him,” so now may we in the very 
painful experiences, which we have at present to 
pass through, recognise only the obligation to follow 
him faithfully in the truth, And may we thereby 
also learn from him to be meek and lowly of heart, 
meek so that we may not render cursing for cursing, 
and lowly, that in all our afflictions we may bend 
reyerently before the eternal law of God, that law 
by which all new life in nature and history can only 


small and unapparent joys in which life under the 
most modest conditions is always rich enough for. 
everyone with a receptive disposition and a cheerfu, 


be born through pain. So shall we be at one with 
the Apostle,—‘In all things approving ourselves 
as the ministers of God, in much patience, by the 
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an honour, is no easy task. We undoubtedly live in an 
age of progress, in the Church as well as in the State. 
We have only to trace the current of events in this 
country within the memory of many now present, to 
perceive that the drift has been steadily toward libe- 
‘ralism in all denominations of Protestants, This is 
especially true of those earnest Christians who were 
.once proud to say that they were the followers of the 
great theologian of the sixteenth century, John Cal- 
_vin. We see at a glance that the more rigid and 
extreme tenets of his creed have been silently ignored 
or dropped by the Calvinistic Churches of the United 
‘States. This accords with the spirit of the age. And 
jour belief is that Unitarians, more faithfally than 
any other denomination, reflect this spirit in its ele- | 
_vating and progressive tendencies; in its refusal ai) 
accept a dogma as sound merely because it is old; 
while by an early promulgation of rational rules of | 

interpretation, they largely contributed to maintain} 
_the proper authority of the Scriptures, and adapt a 
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‘statements to the advanced theological scholarshiy 
and the wonderful scientific discoveries of ow. 
times. In proof, I may say that among the 
ablest discourses on the evidences of revealed reli- 
(gion which this country has produced, was an ela- 
borate lecture by that dreadful heretic, Dr. William | 
, Ellery Channing, before the Divinity School of Har- 
jvard University, half a century ago. One of the} 
gratifying landmarks in the march of all sects toward | 
Liberalism is the significant fact that, though Dr, | 
Channing’s lecture then excited marked disapproval | 
on the part of ultra-Calvinists, there are now pub- | 
{lished few orthodox books relating to the evidences 
fas Christianity which do not contain the essential 
Principles he expounded, and virtually follow the line | _ 
j0f argument he pursued. This allusion to Dr. Chan- | 
ning’s lecture leads me to mention a still more strik- 
ing illustration of the march of our times toward 
, Liberalism in Christian doctrine and practice. In| 
: 1819 a few gentlemen in New York invited Dr. Chan- 
pues to preach in that city. Application was made 
ato a large number of Churches for the use of their| 
places of worship at a time when it would not incon- 
‘venience their congregations. The answer, in every | 
case, was a flat refusal. The halls of many charit-| 
“able societies were asked for, but with no better sue- 
cess. At length, in the face of strenuous opposition, 
‘and mainly by the influence of Dr. John W. Francis, 
‘the Hall of the Medical College, in Barclav-street, | 
was obtained ; and therein the simple, fervid Boston 
divine, a marvel of spiritual insight and spiritual 
forethought, preached to a large audience, The event 
F produced great religious excitement in tho city, and 
Tespocially among the Presbyterians, who severely 
censured the trustees of the college. Shortly a(ter | 
Ithe delivery of the sermon, the Rey. Dr. John Mt 
‘Mason, then at the head of the Presbyterian 
clergy, accidentally met Dr. Francis, and the follow- | 
‘ing conversation ensued :—“ You doctors,” excitedly 
exclaimed Mason, “ have been engaged in a wrong- | 
°ful work; you have permitted heresy to come in} 
famong us, and have countenanced its approach, You | 
Shave furnished accommodations for the Devil’s dis- 
ciples.” Dr. Francis replied, “ We saw no such eyil 
“in an act of religious toleration; nor is one indi- 
vidual member responsible for the acts of an entire) _ 
loorporation.” “You are all equally guilty,” retorted | 
]the reverend doctor, with enkindled warmth, “Do. 
‘you know what you have done? You have advanced 
‘infidelity by complying with the request of these) 
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sceptics,” “Sir,” said Dr. Francis, “ we hardly felt 
disposed to sift their articles of belief as a religious | 
society.” “There, Sir, there is the difficulty,” ex-) 
‘Claimed the indignant doctor. “Belief ! they have 
‘no belief—they believe in nothing, having nothing 
to believe. They are a paradox; you cannot fathom 
them; how can you fathom a thing that has no 
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}|bottom ?” Such was the reception Dr, Channing 
met with in New York fifty-five years ago, How 
';would it be now if that saintly face could show itself 
{above a New York pulpit? Among the disciples 
j of Channing, certainly no one stands more con- 
Spicuous than our esteemed friend, the Rey. Dr, 
{Andrew P. Peabody, Professor in Harvard Uni- 
| versity. Doubtless there is not a single essential 
‘doctrine in which he is not in close accord with his 
departed teacher and guide. On the other hand, if 
you search the country through, you will not find a 
more orthodox, learned, and influential institution 
ofits kind in the Presbyterian denomination than the 
Union Theological Seminary of the city of New York. 
And have we not seen, this very year, the Faculty of 
this Seminary invite Dr. Peabody to deliver a course 
of ten lectures before its professors and students on 

| the “ Comparative Evidences of Science and Christi- 
anity 2? The lectures were given in the most spa- 
cious Presbyterian church of the city, in the presence 
not only of the members of the Seminary, but of a 
large audience, composed of the elite of metropolitan 
Presbyterianism. At the close of the course, Dr. 
Peabody was publicly thanked for his labours in ad- 
dresses of a high!y complimentary character by the 
President of the Union Seminary, the Rey. Dr. Wil- 


leaders of the Presbyterian Church in America, the 
Rev. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, a learned and eloquent 
professor of the Seminary, andthe Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
the celebrated Presbyterian preacher in Fifth Avenue. 
Surely the world moves, and in the right direction ! 
These familiar facts suggest others which equally 
illustrate the law of progress. Some of you may re- 
member when the Rev. Dr, Lyman Beecher was 
called to Boston, half a century ago, to stem the tide 
of Unitarianism. And in coming his object seemed 
to be to prove that, after all, there was not such a 
wide difference as had been generally supposed be- 
tween New School Congregationalism, as he ex- 
pounded it, and the higher type of Unitarianism, as 
‘held by Dr. Ware and others. During nis sojourn 
pete; Dr. Beecher, in reaching out to catch the wan- 
dering sheep, leaned so far toward Liberalism that 
after he went to Cincinnati in 1833, and became 
pastor of a Presbyterian Church and President of a 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, an Old School 
Calvinist, the Rev. Dr. Wilson, brought charges 
against him for heresy, uttered in and around 
Boston. The trial before the Ohio Synod became 
an epoch in the annals of the protracted contest 


the Synod, Dr. Beecher made an able address in 
summing up his side of the case. He spoke two or 
three hours at the morning session, and was to close 
in the afternoon. In the meantime a number of 
clergymen dined with him, including a few of the 
Wilson party. Full of his speech, Dr. Beecher kept 
on talking in his enthusiastic way during the dinner. 
By-and-by, amid a lull in the conversation, a voice 
from the lower end of the table said, “ Father, I lis- 
tened with care to your speech this morning before 
the Synod; and I know you are plaguey good at 
| twisting ; but if you can twist your creed into the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, you can twist 
better than I think you can.” ‘The voice was that of 
| Henry Ward Beecher, then a theological student 
| studying under his father. If, in the face of statis- 
tical tables. our Evangelical friends should affirm that 


we not insist that this is dne to the fact that there is 
less oceasion for converts to distinctive Unitarianism 
now than formerly, because so few of the orthodox 
ministers of to-day preach the old-fashioned Calvinism 
of their fathers, against which Unitarianism was a 
solemn protest ? Standing here, in the very centre of 


ing its great numbers, wealth, intelligence, virtue 
and piety, it does not become us to boast of our own 
good works. Nevertheless, we may safely say that 
we are genuine Congregationalists of the old type; 
and that in whatever else we differ from the stand- 
ards of the early Pilgrims, we are their best living 
exponents on the two cardinal points of their polity, 
namely, the absolute freedom of the conscience of the 
individual and the absolute independence of each 
particular congregation. In this age of enlightened 
Christian civilisation and the progress of mankind, 
it is incumbent upon us to cultivate the kindliest re- 
lations with all denominations; to honour virtue 
wherever seen and accept truth wherever found. 
There is wisdom in the injunction of Dr. Johnson to 
Boswell, as they were about to commence an argu- 
ment, * First clear our minds of cant!” In perilous 
times, like these, when the very foundations of 
Christianity are assailed from so many quarters, and 
.| when its author is pronounced a visionary enthusiast, 
and indeed little better than a myth, it becomes be- 
lievers, of whatever degree, not to be warring upon 
each other, but rather to unite their efforts in defence 
of the person, the character and the divine mission of 
the promulgator of their common faith. ButI have 
already detained you too long. It was my privilege 
to take part in a festival like the present, in the 
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city of New York, nine years ago. The occasion 
was brilliant, the greetings cordial, the speaking elo- 
quent. The spectacle rises vividly before me now. 
But mingling with the glowing reminiscences are 
some tints of a sombre hue, which admonish us to 
labour diligently in the Christian vineyard while the 
day lasts and to gather up the sheaves ere the night 
cometh. Of the speakers whom it was my pleasant 
duty to introduce to the audience at that festival 
three of the most eminent have gone to reap their 
reward, ‘There was Dr. Gannett, the worthy minis- 
terial associate and the successor of Channing ; there 
was Thomas D. Eliot, an able lawyer, and at that 
time one of Massachusetts’ faithful representatives 
in Congress ; and there, in the prime of manhood 
avd in the plenitude of power, stond the great war 
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i cannot but be important to enable ladies to share 
16 opportunities of culture which men enjoy. But 
‘e have too little money to do what we would. I 
ust not take up more of your space by referring 
) native Societies for social reforms with which we 
nter into communication, and which are glad to 
sceive the assurance of English sympathy. I may 
dd that since the death of the President of the 
sociation, the Princess Alice, the Princess of 
Vales has consented to become its Patroness. 


I cannot but hope that many Unitarians may 


liam Adams, one of the most trusted and honoured ‘ 


between Old and New School Presbyterianism. At | 


our denomination does not advance in numbers, may | 


orthodox Congregationalism, and cordially recognis- | 


Governor of this Commonwealth, John A, Andrew, Tove that they feel an interest in an unsectarian 
who, in a speech of unusual splendor, moved the ducational object by subscribing either to the 
audience to the highestpitch of enthusiasm as he neral fund or to that for Indian Girls’ Scholar- 
axulted over the downfall of the Rebellion and the hips; for the progress of India is at last awakening 
era of peace then dawning upon the land. Among nore attention, and the responsibilities of England 
the recent lossés to our denomination and country 2 that direction are obtaining recognition. It seems, 
we cannot forget the peerless Senator whom we con- 00, that the generosity shown for the relief of the 
signed only a few weeks since to his final resting- amine sufferers caused a deep impression and 
place in Mount Auburn, while the great heart of the *arnest gratitude; is not the time come when co- 
nation beat heavily at his tomb. Sumner is gone, »peration in regard to the growing wish for female 
but he has bequeathed to us the priceless legacy of ducation may also help to bind the hearts of 
his noble example, his untiring advocacy of human Ddians to their sympathisers here? 

Vrights, his intrepid denunciation of human wrongs, at shall gratefully receive subscriptions for the 
his inextinguishable thirst for human improvement, National Indian Association, or they can be sent to 
We can pay no higher tribute to our illustrious dead ihe Treasurer, Francis Wyllie, Hsq., Hast India 
than to follow in the footprints they have left behind United Service Club, 8.W. 

them to guide us in the often arduous but ever glori- BH. A. Mannine, Hon. See. 
ous path of duty, Still, ‘* Forward!” must ever be 35, Bloomfield-road, W. 

our motto. We follow in their footprints when we - 


make advances in the road which they opened, though 
the direction and goal of which they may have im- MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


perfectly perceived, The vitality of a Christian de- 

nomination consists in its constant endeavour to  §rp,—Your reviewer is a little out, I think, when 
practice old Christian virtues and in its incessant 1@ ranks John Opie (a Cornish in Ah lived and 
search after new Christian truth. Nobody, from a yorked in London) as a ‘* Norwich Unitarian.” No 


Unitarian point of view, can be considered a heretic joybt he was thinking of Opie’s second wife, Amelia 
who worships the God of truth, who feels joy in bene- \jdergon. : 


fiting man, and who loves both God and man with 
‘the intensest spiritual passion of which his soul is 
capable. In the lines of the first and greatest of 
English Unitarians, and at the same time the most 
majestic and sublime of English poets— 


“Tf this fail 
The pillared firmament is rottenness 
And earth’s base built on stubble,” 


However, I venture to make this suggestion in 
order to gain an opportunity of expressing the plea- 
sure with which I see an appreciative notice of 
Zodwin’s ‘* Memoirs” of his wife. Itis a book on 
which tastes will differ. To me it has always been 
ne of the most touching pieces of biography in our 
anguage; one of the books to be read every year ; 
ind always read with the deepest interest. I accord 
with your reviewer in regarding it as ‘ simply in- 
valuable.” Aux: Gorpon. 

9, Upper-crescent, Belfast, March 3. 
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sitooraL Scrmncr Conernss—The following are the 
thawial questions appointed for discussion at the 
behalf of their wives, sisters; anu “aangnters dena} TO THE EDITOR. 
mined that the naturally bright faculties of these| Srm,—In the excellent and appreciative notice of 
ladies shall no longer be left uncultivated. Now, in| Mary Wollstonecraft’s Letters and Memoir in your 
India, even more perhaps than elsewhere, the most | last number, an engraving of Opie’s portrait of her 
zealous efforts are often made by those who have|is stated to have been issued by “‘ brave Daniel 
the least time or money to spare, and many a move-| Eaton.” Should not the credit of issuing this print, - 
ment depends in its beginning on a degree of outside | 80 highly prized by the Reviewer, be given to David 
help to enable it to battle with the antagonism that | Haton, the Baptist bookseller and preacher? There 
it must at first encounter. We can hardly imagine | is little doubt that it is to the latter that your critic 
here how great an amount of indifference and apathy, | refers, and that the necessary correction will at once 
as well as active opposition, meets the reformers in | be made by those acquainted with the history of the 
India. I would also point out that almost all the Eng-| Unitarian Baptists, amongst whom David Haton 
\lish help which is granted towards female education | was a conspicuous figure, he haying, though a lay- 
there isin connection with Missionary agency. Scarcely | man, preached before the General Baptist Assembly 
any aid, except from Government, has yet been given | in Worship-street Chapel at Whitsuntide, 1818. But 
towards promoting liberal education for Indian girls | many amongst your younger readers may not be 
independent of special religious teaching. Now it | familiar with the name of this able and excellent 
is on this broader basis that the National Indian | man, and therefore it seems desirable that attention 
Association takes its stand, and for this kind of| should be directed to an error which, though slight, 
education it asks support. The practical means at | may tend to deprive him of the credit to which he 
present adopted by the Committee with their small | is fairly entitled for having published the portrait of 
funds are, giving encouragement to girls’ education, | such a woman as Mary Wollstonecraft, at a time 
by scholarship grants, prizes, &c., selecting teachers, when the prejudices of society were so bitterly op- 
‘supplying books and information, &c.; and in the | posed to the claims she advocated. 
Bengal Branch a commencement has been madeon} 4th March. 
| a small scale for organising secular Zenana teaching, 
and preparing suitable reading books for ladies. 
The time will come, perhaps shortly, when the few 
normal schools now existing will have to be in- TO THE EDITOR, 
creased, because so many more women teachers will] S1r,—As one to whom the name of the Inquirer 
be required, when Kindergartens will be sought | has been a household word in his boyhood, may I— 
for, when native teachers will frequently come over | with all due deference to “‘ Nemo ”—ask you to insert 
to study our system—signs that to educate girls shall | this protest against its. pages being allowed to be- 
have become a usual instead of a rare proceeding.|come the vehicle for inuendo calculated to bring 
Fifty years ago, the promoters of education for boys|into contempt one who is, at any rate, a great 
were a very small band, and they could not have| thinker and a wonderful writer (poet or not poet is 
anticipated the wonderful results of their despised | perhaps a question of mere words)? ‘* Nemo” gays 
efforts. What, then, may not be expected in these | that the verses which he quotes are “a rather clever 
days of rapid changes, in regard to a similar move- imitation of the style of Walt Whitman.” If by 
ment for girls! It is the desire of our Committee | that is meant that they are like—could possibly be 
to show sympathy and encouragement to all sound|taken for — Whitman’s own writing, ‘‘ Nemo’s” 
endeavours for the mental and moral development | statement is on the face of it a mistake, for the 
of Indian women, so that they may be fitted for a | veriest trifler who has ever read a page of Whitman, 
higher social position, and prepared for greater use- | if asked whether the burlesque verses were by him, 
fulness. While as much as possible that which is} would answer unhesitatingly “No.” If, however, 
commendable in Indian life should be preserved,! what is meant is that the burlesque is good bur- 


G. B.D. 
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WALT WHITMAN. 
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lesque, that the outer form or husk of Whitman’s style 
is caught with that skill which makes the series of 
parodies known as ‘‘ Rejected Addresses” so telling, 
then I must still dissent from ‘‘ Nemo’s ” opinion, 
and ask him to search through the whole of ‘‘ Leaves 
of Grass’—that most unequal volume—for any- 
thing that bears a resemblance to the lines which he 
quotes—or, rather than employ himself in so un- 
gracious and thankless a task, I would beg him to 
hunt up the Westminster Review for July, 1871, 
and to read an article on ‘“ The Poetry of 
Demoracy,” the latter half of which is a criti- 
cism of Whitman’s writings and an explanation of 
some of those peculiarities in them which, because 
they are new, some persons condemn without 
first sitting in judgment on them, Before a writer 
in a newspaper says that he “might have written 
this himself,” who by no conceivable possibility 
could have written it—before he sets down as 
“ drivel” and “ balderdash” that throughout 
which one of the most trusted of literary critics of 
to-day* finds ‘‘ a very powerful and majestic rhyth- 
mical sense,” ought he not to take some pains to 
make himself competent to judge? If ‘* Nemo,” 
thinks he ought, I am sure he will both read the 
article which I have mentioned, and then (in no 
spirit of cavil, but with the intention of getting from 
it whatever impression it naturally leaves) one of 
Whitman’s longer poems—one of his ‘‘ catalogue- 
poems” even; say ‘‘ The Carol of Occupations,” 
from which, if it is not trespassing too much on 
your space, I should like to quote a few lines in 
order that those of your readers who read the bur- 
lesque in your issue of the 22nd inst. may see how 
true it is that Whitman’s style and Whitman’s sense 
is like it :— 

When the psalm sings instead of the singer ; 

When the script preaches instead of the preacher ; 

When the pulpit descends and goes instead of the 
carver that carved the supporting desk ; 

When I can touch the body of books, by night or 
by day, aud when they touch my body back 
again ; 

When a university course convinces, like a slumber- 
ing woman and child convince ; 

When the minted gold in the vault smiles like the 
night-watchman’s daughter ; 

When warrantee-deeds loafe in chairs opposite and 
are my friendly companions ; 

. Lintend to reach them my hand, and make as much 
of them as I do of men and women like you. 


The Temple, Feb. 27. J. W. Tompson, 


* Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 


The Riberal Pulpit, 


SOCIETY AND ITS CRIMINALS. 
A Sermon by the Rev. J. Panron Ham, preached 
at Hssex-street Chapel on Sunday Morning, 
; March 2, 1879. 

Galatians ii, 18 :—“TIf I build again the things 

which I destroyed, I make myself a transgressor.” 
Lhope I shall not offend you by reminding you 
this morning of a recent incident in our social life 
which it must have been a great relief to you to 
have buried for ever in oblivion with the closing 
scenes of last Tuesday. Such monstrous offences, 
however, have been perpetrated against the moral 
sensibilities and well-being of society, and against 
pure and undefiled religion, in connection with the 
career of the wretched man who then suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law, that it is utterly impos- 
sible for the Christian pulpit to acquiesce in the 
silence which the newspaper press of the country 
is at length, by the falling of the curtain, driven to 
preserve. One of these offences I hold to be the 
public interest which the newspaper press has 
created in a course of crime which, from first to 
last, was a course of unmitigated scoundrelism 
without one single redeeming feature to claim for it 
anything else than utter loathing and reprobation. 
To foster this unhealthy excitement and gratify its 
depraved palate a high-pressure sensationalism has 
been persevered in; and all the arts of interviewing, 
literary photography, and nauseating diagnosis have 
been resorted to. Day after day the papers pub- 
lished bulletins of the minutest details about the 
conditions and doings of this infamous man; the 
furniture of his cell, his appearance, his state of 
health, his waking and sleeping postures, his vary- 
ing moods, his receptions, his conversations with 
his warders and visitors, his correspondence, what 
were the contents of the letters he received and 
wrote about, in short, everything that could kindle 
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the public imagination and excite the public interest 
in this notorious but essentially vulgar criminal. 
The British Press has disgraced itself by this mirror 
function, by this foul trading in crime, and inflicted, 
I believe, an immense amount of moral mischief on 
the community. If, as some of these public writers 
anticipate, the example of this man becomes conta- 
gious, and the morbid imagination of persons with 
a criminal tendency is excited to the admiration and 
imitation of him in the lust of a similar notoriety, 
then, I say, the Press itself is very largely respon- 
sible for such a social disaster. The commercial 
spirit in the conductors and proprietors of the Press 
is crushing out all its conscience, to say nothing of 
its moral delicacy, and making it a minister to vice 
instead of a preacher and palladium of virtue. Such 
an abuse of the Press, and of the purposes of jour- 
nalism, calls for observation and the severest cen- 
sure; and, now that it has done its work and 
pocketed its gains, it deserves to be roundly expos- 
tulated with by every pulpit in the land, and to be 
made to bear the odium and responsibility of its 
base pandering to a corrupt taste, and for the seeds 
of social mischief it has sown broadcast over the 
community. The influence of the Press is un- 
bounded and very potent, and therefore the greater 
need of watching it, and lifting up a voice of warn- 
ing against it when it uses its immense advantages 
for such purely selfish ends and with such an utter 
disregard of the public welfare. 

If the story of Charles Peace’s life had been a 
purely dramatic imagination, and had been carried 
by the playwright to the office of the Licenser of 
Plays, it would have been very summarily dealt with 
as a disgusting and immoral production, utterly un- 
fit for stage representation ; and the dramatic critics 
of the Press and public opinion would have approved 
with one voice the official prohibition. As a fact of 
actual life, however, it is eagerly caught at by these 
virtuous journalists, and day after day the wretched 
enactor of it is given a prominent place, and no 
small space in the columns of their prints, and his 
achievements are written of in a way to throw a 
glamour of humour and heroism over them. I say 
this is a monstrous inconsistency, and as mischie- 
yous in its moral influence as it is monstrous. The 
Press, like the Pulpit, is the guardian of the public 
morals, and yet it excites an interest in, and so 
virtually creates an eclat for, a man who has shown 
himself to be one of the meanest, most hypocritical, 
hardened, savage, and vulgar culprits of the whole 
calendar of convicted criminals. It is too much to 
hope, now that their sensational pens are laid aside 
for a while, that they have any conscience about the 
matter, or that, as they reckoned up the pennies of 
their daily sales, they thought of the apostle Paul’s 
words, ‘‘If I build again the things which I destroyed, 
I make myself a transgressor.” 

For several weeks past, thanks to the newspaper 
press, every man and woman in the British Empire 
has had thrust upon them the intimate acquaintance 
of a man who began life as a depredator on society, 
and several times endured penal servitude before re- 
newing the courses which have eventually brought 
him to the gallows. This man was a common 
housebreaker, who kept up the hypocrital appearance 
of a respectable lower middle-class man on the pro- 
ducts of his burglaries. He carried to his work the 
tools of his craft like the commonest of his fra- 
ternity, and the weapon of the determined assassin, 
and neyer hesitated to use this weapon either for 
maiming or murder in the practice of his villainy. 
He was, moreover, a libertine of the vulgarest and 
coarsest type. So utterly base was he that he could 
be present at the trial of a man who was accused of 
the crime which he, on hig own confession, had 
perpetrated, and could hear the sentence of death 
passed on him and callously leave him to his fate. 
Since that time he has moved from place to place 
practising housebreaking and enriching himself with 
the spoils, committing a second murder the very 
next day after he heard the sentence of death passed 
on another man for his own crime, and only failing 
in a third murderous onslaught because he was over- 
powered and captured by the bravery of his intended 
victim. Knowing that he was doomed to be hanged he 
desperately threw himself from a railway carriage 
because it offered two more agreeable alternatives 
than hanging; and braced himself at last to en- 
counter his ignominious fate because it was the 
better choice of two ignominious evils—death and 
penal servitude for life. In his cell he found enter- 
tainment in boasting of his exploits and cunning to 
his keepers ; and, in a confession,—a strange medley 
of penitence and self-apology,—stabbed what repu- 
tation there was to stab of a woman in language 
too loathsome for repetition in a newspaper. He 
knew that he had earned the desert of being hanged 
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twice over; but, as this was not possible, and he 
was certain of being hanged once, he saw that there 
was nothing to be lost, but that there might be 
something to gain, by confessing the murder for 
which another man was suffering. He would have 
left that man to be hanged, or in penal servitude for 
life, rather than expose himself to any risk in an act 
of the merest humanity. Such is a rapid sketch.of 
the wretched creature whose last days of life in gaol 
have been daily chronicled by the Press, and who has 
been thus made the observed of all observers. And 
for what purpose, pray? ‘That he might be held up 
as a warning to evil doers? Nothing of the kind. 
He was noticed into too much heroic notoriety for 
such a moral purpose. It was for no worthier pur- 
pose than to keep the printing machines in motion 
and inerease the sales of the penny prints. 

And when the climax in this drama of crime is 
reached in the last paying day for the newspapers, 
more than two long columns in their ‘ valuable 
space” are filled with a graphic account of the in- 
terior of Armley Gaol and the scene of the last entry 
and exit of the miserable culprit. The State not 
long since decreed that, in future, capital punish- 
ment should be executed in strict-privacy, with no 
more publicity than was necessary for the ends of 
public justice. In this case the newspapers have 
set at nought this State decree. Everybody has 
been invited, and has been present at this execution, 
and has seen and heard more than if he had been 
actually there. The place itself, and the persons 
and position of every one officially engaged there, 
have been as dramatically set as a scene on the 
stage. You saw everything and everybody—the re- 
pulsive thing itself, and where it stood—its structure, 
furniture, height, and number of steps of ascent. 
You saw the files of warders, and the eyes of all 
fixed on the door of the particular cell in fearful 
expectation. You saw the culprit issue forth, the 
cadaverously wan complexion of his features, the 
quantity, quality, colour of his hair, the whiteness 
of his moustache, the steadiness and firmness of his 
motion. You saw the shudder when he had mounted 
the scaffold—the shudder from cold or nervous 
apprehension. You heard the Burial Service read, 
and noticed the ceremonial timing of its utterances 
by the artistically-studied actions of the executioner; 
and then you heard, just before the final adjustment 
of the white cap, the interruption, ‘“‘ Stop a minute,” 
and the address to the reporters, the culprit, ‘‘ bracing 
himself up,” as they tell us, and beginning with the 
magisterial exordium, ‘“‘Now, gentlemen, you re- 
porters, I want you to notice the few words I am 
going to say.” And then, among ‘the few words,” 
you heard these: ‘‘ Gentlemen, tell my friends that, 
thank the Lord, I feel quite sure that my sins are 
forgiven me, and that I can now die happy, and am 
quite ready to meet them in heaven, for I am pre- 
pared for the great Judgment day.” 

Now all this newspaper reporting,—much more 
graphic than I have attempted to reproduce,—up to, 
and including, the speech from the scaffold, seems 
to me to be as demoralising as anything well can be. 
No one can desire otherwise for this wretched. man 
than that he may find mercy with God. No Chris- 
tian can doubt the abundance of the Divine mercy . 
even for such a sinner as he. But is there 
not something not merely painfully, but even re- 
yoltingly, startling to our moral and religious 
sensibilities, after having followed his career of 
crime, and heard his hilarious and shameless 
boasts of his cunning in his cell in having so long 
deceived and evaded the police, to hear him coming 
forth, on the morning of his execution, proclaiming! 
himself so confidently a saint and sure of the 
Kingdom of Heaven? It would have been better for 
society if those self-complacent words had not been 
spoken, or if spoken, had not been reported. Crime. 
followed by something of heroic notoriety, and 
crowned with the boastful confidence of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, is a sequence of experiences in the life 07 
a man of anything but healthful, moral, ano 
religious influence on his fellow beings. If it hav 
been the fiction of a novelist, or the play of | 
dramatist, it would have been pronounced vulgar i; 
conception, false in art, and depraving in morals) 
and what can make the actual fact itself anythin 
else than a monstrously offensive, unnatural, an 
wicked example of human life? A deficiency « 
moral conscientiousness and discrimination, ass: 
ciated with a false standard of heroism, may expla’ 
why a great criminal should come to be an object 
public interest, deplorable as this must be; b 
that such a criminal should speak under the ve 
gibbet, as if by special revelation, that he 
confident that all his sins are forgiven, that t) 
future judgment has no terrors for him, and that - 
is going to Heaven, can only be explained as the 1 
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them to increased exertions, and they should press. 
forward in the course they had entered. Mr. Scott 
expressed his regret at the absence of their 
‘venerable friend and former teacher, the Rey. E. 
Higginson, who, however, had been present during 
a previous portion of the examination. On this 
occasion there were three candidates for the Ber- 
man scholarships, William Jones from Llandyssil 
Grammar School, and David Jones and Evan Davies, 
both from Towyn Grammar School, and with the 
permission of the Board they had been admitted 
into the College. He might say that William 
Joseph stood first, having 837 marks; David Jones 
was next, with 702 marks; and Evan Davis had 
457 marks. He should recommend that each be 
awarded a scholarship of £25 a-year for two years. 

Mr. N. M. Tayumr said he had been better pleased 
with the examinations than he expected ; he should 
be able to carry back a tolerably good report. The 
students had chosen one of the most difficult pro- 
fessions to follow, one that required the most varied 
capabilities, and especially at the present time, when 
theological thought seemed to be in a transition 
state. He impressed upon them the importance of 
a good judgment, and of cultivating the same by 
reading the very best books they could procure, and 
then addressed them on the subject of oratory at 
considerable length, but giving good practical advice, 
which was listened to with great attention. 

The Rey. J. HE. Mannina said he had been very 
much pleased on the whole with the examinations 
in Greek and Hebrew, and pleaded with the students 
not to throw away their Hebrew Bibles when they 
left college, and when in college that they should 
not leave college work undone whilst going in for 
other examinations. He argued that they would be 
more able to influence men if they studied the an- 
cient classics, languages, and the humanities, than 
if they studied science alone. Where, for instance, 
could they find better or purer morality than in the 
“ Apologia ” of Socrates? Throughout the whole of 
Plato, throughout everything they would read about 
Socrates, they would find the mark of the Apostle 
abouthim. And, indeed, they could not get a wider, 
broader view of morals, of all the religious life and 
spiritual affinities, than from moral philosophy. 

Dr, Vancz Suiru, in awarding the Sharpe prizes, 
said the examination took place on three different 
occasions, at Christmas, at Easter, and in June. 
The papers were very voluminous, and the answers 
were given very fully. But they had little difficulty 
in judging as to merits of the papers. There was a 
sum of £10 given by Samuel Sharpe, Esq., of Lon- 
don, and this was divided into three prizes. The 
first prize of £4 was awarded to J. T. Thomas, and 
the remaining £6 was divided equally between John 
Davies and Thomas Parry. He was very well satis- 
fied with the result of the examinations, and hoped 
that another year they would find three students 
equally as successful. 

The Rey. Kinspy Jonzus, who was received with 
loud cheers, urged upon the Presbyterian Board, 
the Principal of the institution, and the professors, 
the necessity of making the English language a lead- 
ing branch of study here, for Welshmen had now 
discovered that English was the language of white 
bread, of roast beef, and of a great literature. 
Welsh was rapidly disappearing and English be- 
3oming of general use throughout the country. In 
Monmouthshire it had disappeared almost entirely ; 
m Glamorganshire it was fast disappearing, and 
generally throughout the other counties in the Prin- 
sipality this was the case. 

The Cuarrman briefly referred to the recent 
alection of Mr. B. T. Williams, Q.C., a former stu- 

lent, as M.P. for the borough, and also to Mr. D.G. 
|Davies, as another old student, who had distinguished 
jaimself in the Semitic tripos at Cambridge. Certi- 
Jicates were given to seven students leaving the 
College on the completion of their course, and seven 
tandidates after passing a satisfactory examination 
aad been recommended for admission. 

The proceedings closed with prayer by the Rey. 
JD. Davies, of Carmarthen. 


—»— 


BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT PROTESTANT 
' DISSENTING MINISTERS. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Ministers of 
he above district was held at Whitchurch, on Tues- 
lay, June 25th. At twelve o’clock at noon divine 
lervice was held in the Free Christian Church. 
Che devotional part of the service was taken by the 
rev. E. H. Dune, Congregational minister, of Coven- 
ry. An anthem, “0, rest in the Lord!” was sung 
1y Mrs. Heape, of Rochdale; and the sermon, from 
‘ohn i, 38, was preached by the Rev. John Ros- 
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BERDS, B.A., of Cheltenham. At the close of the 
service the ministers and friends adjourned to the 
Victoria Hotel, where an excellent luncheon was pro- 
vided. The chair was occupied by the Rev. W. Canny 
Waurers, and the vice-chair by Hursmrt New, Esq. 

In proposing the toast of “Civil and Religious 
Liberty all the World over,” Mr. Waurrns said that 
there were still wanting some things before religious 
liberty should be complete. He did not look for- 
ward to the disestablishment of the Church, nor was 
he anxious for it if only it was found possible to 
widen its boundaries and make it really national. 
He approved of a State recognition of religion as 
the chief element in a nation’s welfare, only he felt 
that all forms of a nation’s religious thought should 
be mirrored in the National Church, as all forms of 
political thought were in the National Parliament. 
He looked forward, however, to a speedy change in 
the burial laws, and a wider and fuller recognition of 
the brotherhood of all Christians, 

The Rey. D. Maginnis, of Stourbridge, responded. 

The toast of the ‘‘ Preacher and Supporter of the 
Day” was responded to by the Rey. E. H. Deur 
and the Rev. Jonn Rosserps. Mr. Delf, in an 
admirable speech, expressed his delight, as a Con- 
gregationalist, in being present at the meeting. He 
owed to two men, who differed widely from him in 
theological matters, more than he did to anyone 
else, and he could not but feel glad when he had an 
opportunity of meeting with his fellow-Christians 
who were not at one with him in matters of 
doctrine. F 

To the toast of the “Visitors,” the Revs. J. 
Harpiygn Marrunys, of Nantwich, W. Mztnor, 
of Crewe, and C. H. WELLBELOVED, of York, replied. 

The Rey. Joun Gorpon then proposed the health 
of the Rev. W. Carey Walters, coupling with it 
an expression of thanks to the congregation of the 
Free Christian Church for their kind hospitality. 

Tn the evening a concert was held in the Assembly- 
Room. A very large audience was present, and the 
concert gave the greatest satisfaction. Addresses 
were delivered by the Chairman, Herbert New, Hsq., 
Rev. John Gordon, and Rev. E. H. Delf; and a mu- 
sical programme was performed, in which Mrs. 
Heap, Misses Haines, Edith New, A. Rawson, and 
Messrs. Thomas Rawson and George Barker took 
part. It would be invidious to particularise, but it 
is necessary that a special acknowledgment should 
be made to Mr. Thomas Rawson, of Manchester, 
under whose superintendence the arrangements were 
successfully carried out, and who acted as pianist 
and conductor during the evening. The platform 
was profusely decorated with plants and flowers, and 
the floral decorations of the church, carried out by 
Mrs. Haines, were exceedingly beautiful. On Wed- 
nesday morning the ministers and friends were con- 
veyed to Hawkstone, in Mr, Black’s break, where a 
delightful day was spent. An invitation was given 
to the ministers to meet again in Whitchurch next 
June. 

The following ministers were present during the 
day :—Revs. D. Maginnis, Stourbridge; W. E. Mel- 
lone, Kidderminster; T. B. Broadrick, Lye; EH. H. 
Delf, Coventry; T. Gasquoine, B.A., Oswestry ; W. 
Mellor, Crewe; J. H. Matthews, Nantwich; H. 
Eachus, Coseley; P. Dean, Walsall; J. Robberds, 
B.A., Cheltenham; C. H. Wellbeloved, York; H. 
McKean, Oldbury; W. C. Walters, Whitchurch; J. 
Gordon, Kenilworth, 

pacer al oo ee atl 


LoucuoroucH.—The Rev. J. C, Lunn, late of 
Lancaster, has accepted a unanimous invitation from 


thé Unitarian congregation to become the minister 


of this place. 

Crrgncuster.—On Sunday last the annual Chapel 
services were conducted by the Rev. D. Matts, of 
Ballymoney. The congregations were much larger 
than any for years past, in the evening about 200 
persons being present. Two animating discourses 
were delivered, and five special anthems sung by a 
choir of thirty voices. The ancient building was 
beautifully adorned with choicest flowers. One 
result will be the revival of hope among our people. 

Tse Scuoon Boarp ror Lonpon was presided 
over on Wednesday by the Rev. J. Rodgers instead 
of Sir Charles Reed, the chairman, who was un- 
avoidably detained at a special meeting in Paris of 
the presidents of juries in connection with the Exhi- 
bition. The opinions of counsel being that the ex- 
penditure involved in carrying out the scheme for 
the instruction of pupil teachers at centres would be 
illegal the School Management Committee were au- 
thorised to seek an interview with the Education 
Department for the consideration of the whole sub- 
ject. The other business transacted was mostly of a 
routine character. 
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he Hiberal Pulpit, 


“SOME HOPEFUL SIGNS OF 
RETROGRESSION.” 
BY THE REY. BROOKE HERFORD, 

(In this and a subsequent number we give the 
whole of Mr. Brooke Herford’s address at the recent 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian Asgo- 
ciation. ] 

About the middle of last century, just when the 
orthodox conservatism of English dissent was get- 
ting uneasy at the moyements of thought which 
afterwards eyentuated in Unitarianism, one of the 
Old School Calvinistic hearers approached his 
pastor, who had got about as far as Arianism, with 
a hint that for his part he “liked the old doctrine.” 
“So do I, Sir,” replied the minister ; ‘ the older the 
better, Sir; mine is as old ag the apostles!” A 
hint, this, that there may possibly be such a thing 
as right and true retrogression. The later is not 
always the truer or the better. All onward move- 
ment igs not necessarily progress. The Neo- 
Platonists were inferior to Plato. The architecture 
of the Ptolemys is inferior to the architecture of the 
Pharaohs. The Christianity of the Athanasian 
Creed is inferior to that of the Nicene. The 
Christianity of all the Creeds is poorer than the 
Christianity of Christ. This progressive inferiority 
which makes retrogression sometimes the hopeful 
thing, is often caused by mere mental decay. As 
often, however, it arises from mental activity 
wrongly directed, or not sufficiently steadied by the 
hold of facts. The human mind in its eager inqui- 
sitiveness often wants to go ahead too fast. Tt 
wants to settle questions which really lie outside 
its ken. It jumps at conclusions which afford no 
solid standing. Hence its progress is seldom in a 
steady onward course. Now and then it has to 
recede and try again in some fresh direction. Some- 
times the way of real progress is by frank retrogres- 
sion. 

DEAD-RECKONING. 
There is no subject in which the human mind hag 
more restlessly pushed onward and more often had 
to turn back than that of religion. The weak point 
of the theologies. of mankind has been that they 
have been theology worked out by ‘“ dead-reckoning.” 
Out at sea, you know, when a captain cannot get 
either an “‘ observation ” or soundings,” unless he 
is to ‘‘lay-to,” which captains do not like, he works 
out the ship’s course by his own calculations, com- 
puting his direction and speed the best he can from 
his own instruments. Now this is about what has 
been the matter with theologians in almost all 
times. They have not been careful enough to keep 
their bearings by facts. They have constantly 
worked out their lines of doctrine by dead-reckon- 
ing, reasoning on and on indefinitely, thinking they 
could make sure of keeping in the true course by 
their own logical watchfulness. And the mischief 
has been, that they have not made allowance enough 
for the possibility of going wrong; they have been 
drifted aside by the thought-currents of their dayor 
the aberrations of their own mental compasses ; 
often they have had only the vaguest idea how far or 
fast they were really going; and then, at last, when 
some glimpse of how the infinite things really are 
has broken upon them, or when they have got some 
sounding right down to the facts of humanity, it 
has too often turned out that, somehow, they have 
got utterly astray. 
THE OLD CALVINISM. 

Isuppose that the most perfect example of theo- 
logy by dead-reckoning which the history of reli- 
gion affords was the old Calvinism. It was the 
most complete, because while starting from such 
seemingly certain truths, is worked on from them 
with the most rigid logic and yet finally landed 
men in conclusions about the furthest astray that 
men have ever got from any divine or human 
fact, Calvinism was in its time a noble reac- 
tion against all priestly higgling over human 
salvation, against all the pettifogging contrivances 
of penance, indulgence and masses by which the 
Romish Church professed to deal with souls in pur- 
gatory. It fell back upon that grand thought of a 
holy majesty of God quite above being affected by 
such small contrivances, It fell back upon the cer- 
tainty that God had not left man’s eternal destiny to 
be settled by pope or priest. It lay with Him, 
that was certain; and if it lay with Him, it must 
in reality have been all settled long before, for 
was He not omniscient? So ‘predestination ” 
seemed certain. Bat predestination granted, 
“election” followed, and if the saved had been 
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elected to be saved, there was no getting out of the 
conclusion that the lost must have been elected to 
be damned, and so came the doctrine of ‘‘ reproba- 
tion.” And so came all the dreadful refinements of 
the later Calvinism. If the lost were in hell forever 
for the glory of God, the blessed must know it; 
and yet a blot upon their blessedness was not to be 
imagined, so that the knowledge of it must be con- 
sistent with their happiness, and hence came all the 
shocking things which were said about the com- 
placency with which the saints would behold the 
torments of hell. What became of children dying 
in infancy? men asked. But when they had once 
got so far as to believe that grown men and women 
were to be in hell for ever, because elected to that 
before they were born, it was a mere trifle further 
to seppose the same of children, and thus came the 
confident assertions that there were infants in hell. 
And, as a course of logical reasoning, worked out 
from the one truth of divine foreknowledge, it 
seemed as consecutive and inevitable as could be. 
But it landed men on the rocks. It shipwrecked 
some on antinomianism; when they got to that, 
there was no mistake about their having got wrong 


somehow! And when men began to look up, and 
the mists cleared off, and they got their bearings 
once more by the everlasting fatherhood of God, 
then they found that their system had got all astray, 
and they had to go back. 


MODERN ORTHODOXY. 

The receding from the terrible positions in which 
Calvinism landed men was one of the hopeful retro- 
gressions of the past. Calvinism is practically dead. 
But we will take something in which the retrogression 
is even now going on. Take the orthodox idea of the 
nature of Deity. What a way it was from the old 
Hebrew thought of one God, and from Christ’s ten- 
derer teaching of that—God our heayenly father,— 
to the mystical doctrine of the Trinity. That doctrine 


of the Trinity was elaborated by dead-reckoning- 
Christ had used language about the Spirit of God 
being in him, teaching him, speaking through him, 
—expressions of his glorying consciousness of life 
in God, which he wanted all his disciples to share ; 
and as the first fervour of Christian life died out, 
these seemed unintelligible, except on the hypoth- 
esis that he was in some sort God. As the Church 


got into its philosophising stage, men worked ahead 
on this line. Certainly there was but one God, yet 
the Father was God, and Christ must be God, and 
the Holy Spirit was God,—no way out of it. but that 
these must be distinctions in the Divine being; and 
all through those early ages of controversy men kept 
elaborating the matter, through Arianism, into full 
Trinitarianism, into a dozen schemes, the very names 
of which are almost forgotten, on into the sublime 
contradictions of the Athanasian Creed, on until they 
reached their climax in such absurdity as that quoted 
by Archbishop Whately from a Protestant writer, who 
said im perfect good faith, ‘‘ Theology teaches that 
there is in God one essence, two processions, three 
persons, four relations, five notions, and the circum- 
incession which the Greeks call Perichoresis.” Well, 
all along that way men have thought they were mak- 
ing real progress in the thought of Deity. A good 
Episcopalian brother said to me one day, ‘‘ There 
are no words in which you can express your Uni- 
tarianism that we do not agree with, only we go 
further.” Exactly, but there is such a thing as 
going further, and faring worse! Trinitarianism has 
fared worse, when it would not stop at ‘‘ one God, 
the Heavenly Father,” but would go further into its 
mysterious distinctions in the godhead. And it has 
to come back; it is coming back! When men look 
above, just in the light of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ When 
ye pray, say, ‘Our Father,’” the grand, simple 
truth of that makes them feel that in those abstruse 
distinctions of the creeds they have somehow got 
astray! They are coming back, to-day. They have 
already come back in their prayers. The ‘‘ Trinity” 
has no place in prayer now. It has not much any- 
where. The Spectator said that the Rev. I. D. 
Maurice had “ rediscovered the gospel.” The very 
creeds themselves are more and more being inter- 
preted in the light of that great simple trnth of the 
one Divine Fatherhood. It is retrogression ; but it 
is retrogression full of hope for liberal and spiritual 
religion ! 
HUMAN NATURE. 

Another most hopeful sign of retrogression is that 
which is going on among the churches, in their 
thoughts concerning the nature of man. All those 
medieval doctrines of human depravity and inability 
were worked out by dead-reckoning. It seemed a 
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steering on by their own logic. By that first sin 
man lost his innocence; his nature became cor- 
rupt ; the generations following were then all tainted. 
Moreover, as God is an Infinite Being, it seemed 
that the least sin against Him must be an infinite 
gin; and an infinite sin must demand an infinite 
penalty ; and a just God cannot forgive without the 
penalty being paid. So all the human race were 
included in one great category of lost, ruined, help- 
less souls. Even the apparently good actions which 
these lost, ruined souls do, and which seem to 
belie their total depravity, were passed by, by the 
same process. For, until men were converted and 
regenerate, all their actions must, of course, par- 
take of their sinful state, and so nothing they 
could do could be pleasing to God. Every step of 
all this way men thought they were really mak- 
ing progress! But it was progress in the wrong 
direction. When it came to gravely maintaining 
that, unless a man was a converted man, his paying 
his debts, or risking his life to save another, or 
sharing his last crust with a fellow-sinner, was no 
pleasure to the Heavenly Father, then they had to 
stop. The ship was beginning to grind against the 
bottom. When they took soundings down to the 
facts of human nature, the facts did not really indi- 
cate any such “ total depravity,” or any stich abso- 
lute difference between those whom the doctrine set 
down as “lost” and those whom it ticketed as 
“saved.” So men have had to come back. The 
Churches are trying to haul their doctrines off that 
very sand-bank to-day. Many are leaving them. 
They are going back to the broad facts of human 
nature as they are to-day, and have been from the 
old Bible times. They are coming back to the recog- 
nition of good in man as well as evil. They are 
coming back to the appreciation of goodness 
wherever found, whether in a penitent thief or the 
roughs of a frontier mining-camp. They are coming 
back from Anselm and Augustine to Paul and 
Christ ; to the practical religion of the golden rule, 
and the Good Samaritan, and the Sermon on the 
Mount! And what signs of infinite hope and en- 
couragement all these retrogressions are for a true 
religious liberalism ! 


A LITTLE RETROGRESSION. 

But let us come a little closer home. Is it only 
in the explorations of orthodox thought that a little 
retrogression is sometimes necessary? Can we sup- 
pose that our Liberal Churches and progressive 
thinkers alone escape this general tendency of the 
human mind? Do they never work out their theories 
rather too fast and too far, and arrive now and then 
at positions which, when checked by the everlasting 
facts, have to be receded from? Surely, that would 
be too much to claim. The fact is, the immense in- 
tellectual activity of the present day, while it causes 
some to shrink timidly back from any progress at 
all, seems, on the other hand, to carry some forward 
with too confident an eagerness. Among those who 
have claimed par excellence the character of progres- 
sive thinkers, there has been such a desire to show 
no fear of new ideas that they have sometimes 
rushed forward to accept them before they were 
proved. Said Lyman Beecher to Dr. Taylor: “I 
will follow ‘the truth, if it does not take me 
over Niagara!” Replied Dr. Taylor: “JZ will 
follow it even if it does!” Good! That is the right 
thing. But occasionally it will happen that very 
go-ahead thinkers make that plunge, and want the 
rest of folks to make it, a little before it is qwite 
clear that the truth does verily lie that way. Now 
my impression certainly is that of late there is some- 
thing of drawing back from some of the more ex- 
treme positions; a disposition not to push things 
quite so far: rather less eagerness to push theories 
to their uttermost, with some coming back to the 
broad, deep realities of religious faith and life. 1 can- 
not, of course, trace all the ways in which these ten- 
dencies appear, but I will single out two or three of 
the most noticeable, and especially of those in which 
there are signs of retrogression outside our own 
circles. Take first, for instance, this theory of evo- 
lution, in that larger aspect in which it is being so 
enthusiastically expounded by many. | It might 
seem, indeed, as if this was a matter of science 
rather than of religion; and surely in science, 
if anywhere, facts are the sacred things, and 
we are safe in following their guidance. True; 
and the attention paid to science in the pre- 
sent day, and the reverent welcome for every 
word it has to say, in our liberal churches, is 
something for which we may be thankful. And 
yet we have to be on our guard against confounding 


good, unassailable position to start from, that God 
must haye made man perfect at first. Then man 
sinned; and from that point the schoolmen went 


the ‘“‘facts” of science with ‘the interpretation ” 
of them. Science is not all facts. As Professor 
Tyndall shows, in that beautiful essay on the use of 
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the imagination in science, all the finest scienti ¢ 
progress, the brilliant ideas which set men on the 
track of new discoveries, and all those grand steps 
upwards from mere facts to their meaning and rela- 
tion, from facts that can be seen to laws and prin- 
ciples which are as intangible as the soul that dis- 
cerns them,—all this progress is made by man’s — 
reasoning and imaginative powers pushing on from 
the known into the unknown. Sometimes its way 
is even into the unknowable. Is it only theology 
that deals with the “unknowable?” Tyndall says 
that the undulatory theory of light was not only dis- 
covered by the imagination, but can only be com- 
prehended by the imagination. 


EVOLUTION. 

Now this distinction between facts and the inter- 
pretation of them needs bearing in mind in this 
matter of evolution. Evolution as a fact, or as a 
series of facts, is one thing. The theory of evolu- 
tion is quite another. The fact is, that change, 
growth, development, evolution, are being found to 
have had a far larger place in the bringing of the earth 
and its myriad substances and organisms to the 
state in which we find things to-day, than had been 
at all taken account of. This is coming out more 
clearly year by year. The scope of it is constantly 
enlarging. It is traced operating in various branches 
of being; not only in physiology, but in the races, 
languages, habits, institutions, and even religions of 
man. In this aspect, as one of the methods of 
nature, evolution is quite the noblest contribution to ~ 
scientific knowledge of our day, and it is constantly 
becoming more strongly established. 

But “evolution,” as it has been popularly under- 
stood, has meant something much more than this. ‘ 
Tt has been commonly regarded as the one uni-— 
versal principle which accounts for all that is, the 
explanation not only of the changes in things, but of 
things ; the explanation of life; the explanation of 
man. One does not wonder that the theory was thus — 
glorified. It was such a magnificent theory. Tt 
seemed to throw all the scattered facts of the uni-— 
verse into the line of one beautiful and all-compre- 
hending principle. It flashed upon the patient 
workers in science, and still more upon the wonder- 
ing multitudes who were watching their work, like a 
great prophetic light of truth. Indeed, many have 
forgotten that it is only a prophecy, and have pro- 
ceeded to enthrone it as the established and master- 
thought of the world. I think there has been some- 
thing of this tendency in our Liberal Churches. The 
very “scare” which it produced among our ortho-_ 
dox friends rather inclined us to welcome it. It 
has seemed as if it were going to be “rushed 
through,” and set up as a sort of shibboleth of 
sound liberalism. I have seen it put in the strongest 
and most unmistakable terms that the new faith ac- 
cepts evolution,—i.e., this larger thecry of it. Som 
are already expounding it enthusiast.cally, showing 
how it does away with the notion not only of a six- 
days’ creation, but of any creation, and already pro- 
ceeding to rearrange, in the light of it, all our old 
religious terminology, if not all our old religious 
ideas. 

Now I cannot help thinking that there has to be 
some coming back from this. Certainly there will 
be some receding from this style of treating evolu- 
tion as a closed and settled question for liberalism, 
It is not settled, nor anything like settled; and as 
far as I can read the signs of research, watching 
thew, as far as I know, without the slightest bias 
it does not seem to me that it is going to be settled 
yet awhile. | Evolution, in its larger aspect, no q 
only is not yet proven, but there are signs which 
indicate that it is rather further from any likelihood 
of being proven than it was awhile ago. Not only 
are there gaps all along the supposed line of deve- 
lopment, which are not yet at all bridged over; al 
the two crucial points on that line, the only two by 
which religion could be affected,—at the point where 
dead matter has to be linked to live matter, and al 
our own end of the line where brute-life has'to be 
linked to man-life,—at each of these the break 1 
absolute, and the more recent progress of science, 
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instead of tending towards supplying the missing 
links, seems rather to be lessening the likelihood o 
their existing, or ever having existed. Again ant 
again scientists have thought that they had at las 
detected dead matter passing into live matter by tl 
operation of mere mechanical or chemical force 
put always closer observation has shown that it w 
a mistake, and left life still the old mystery. | 

On the other hand, read what the great Germam 
scientist, Virchow, said last autumn, at Munich, a 
to the indication of man’s evolution from the brute 
He points out that geology is yielding evidence 
man’s existence in periods enormously remote, D 
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the man of the glacial period is as much a being 
apart as he is to-day. livery positive advance, too, 
in prehistoric archeology tends to the same conclu- 
sion., ‘As recently as ten years ago,” he says, 
*‘ whenever a skull was found in a peat-bog, or in 
pile-dwellings, or in ancient caves, people fancied 
they saw in it a wonderful token of a savage state 
still quite undeveloped. They smelled out the very 
scent of the ape, only the trail has gradually been 
more and more lost. The old troglodytes, pile-vil- 
lagers, and bog people prove to be quite a respect- 
able society. They have heads so large that many 
a living person would be only too happy to possess 
such.” ‘On the whole, we must really acknowledge 
that there is a complete absence of any fossil type of 
a lower stage in the development of man,” and 
“every addition to the amount of objects which we 
have obtained as materials to discuss has removed 
us further from the hypothesis propounded,—i.e., 
of evolution as the explanation of man. 

Of course it is quite possible that, as men search 
more closely into the various realms of nature, evo- 
lution may be verified as, indeed, this one leading 
principle and law for which many are already re- 
ceiving it. Well and good, if it is! For my own 
part, I have never been able to understand the 
dread of finding it so, which some appear to feel. If 
) it should prove that man has really ascended from the 
monkey tribe, I may have more respect for monkeys, 
| but I certainly shall not have less respect for man. 
No discoveries as to how man came to be can alter 
| that higher fact of what he is. No revelations of 
| man’s past can weaken those forces of existing 


manhood which point him to an onward and endless | 


future. Nor are our ideas of religion really affected. 
| No explanation of how the laws and forces of the 
universe are working can alter man’s consciousness 
of such meaning, will, beneficence at the heart of 

them, as can. be expressed in no less word 
| than “God.” It is confidently asserted, in- 
deed, that the theory of evolution replaces the 
| old idea of special creation by its more ra- 
tional explanation of the Universe. Yet is there 
| not some confusion of ideas even here? Evolution 
not really explain anything. The problem of 
| » oak is not solved by referring me to the acorn. 

If the finished universe has touched man’s heart 
| into belief in divine creative volition, the primitive 
fire-mist, if we can think back to it,—that wonder- 
)} fnl fire-mist, pregnant with flower and beast, with 


thought and will and conscience, will require no | 


less! Said Hpicurus, ‘‘ Whence came chaos?” So 
there is nothing to fear. The only question is, Are 
the facts so? lLetus keep an open mind. It may 
be that as men penetrate deeper and deeper into 
| the wonderful meanings of the universe, they may 
find that the mysterious forces which are back of 
things include not evolution only, but other methods 


| even grander still, ‘There are more things in | 


| heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philo- 
| sophy,” or in our theology, or even in our science. 
| We may come upon many a thought yet, which, as 
it bursts upon us, may strike us, just as evolution 
strikes men now, as the one mighty explanation of 
the whole. But the secret is not yet! And those 
)} who think that it is, and that they have it, will have 
} to come back a little. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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ing power of the studies of arts. The one was my 
old friend and schoolfellow, Arthur Clough, who, 
believe, was for some time connected with one of the 


.| branches of University College, and whose poetry no 


one can read without being the better and the wiser 
for it; the other was the venerable historian, George 
Grote, so long and so intimately connected with 


.| this College, whose aged widow we had some of ug 


hoped would have graced with her presence this ag- 


| sembly, but who still, at the age of eighty-six, by her 


perennial youth continues to illuminate and cheer 
us, Again, I may say of the writings of George 
Grote that no one, of whatever opinion he is, can 
read the ‘‘ History of Greece” without being made 
by that reading a better and a wiser man; and 
therefore it is that any institution like this, which 
promotes among all classes of the community a 
greater study of the higher walks and the wider 
branches of literature, must be for the benefit of 
the whole country. Sometimes, when I feel perhaps 
alarmed at some of the views of my excellent friend 
Professor Huxley, I feel consoled on entering the 
Athenaum Club to see him, while plunged in the 
depths of an arm-chair, immersed in what I have 
no doubt is the perusal of some great work of 
literary genius. .I at once take courage and say to 
myself that those institutions, those interests which 
are most dear to me, have no cause to fear from a 
man who, with his knowledge of those branches of 
knowledge, from which I, alas! like Lord Kimberley, 
am entirely shut out, has united an appreciation and 
an admiration of those branches of the studies of 
arts which do bring us all together and elevate us at 
once into those higher regions by which the whole 
fabric of human society is kept together. Therefore, 
in every point of view may I venture to say, as a 
Churchman no less than as an Englishman,I wish 
prosperity to the studies of any institution which 
brings us into contact with all the branches and all 
the highest works of human art and literature. 

In responding for Science Professor Huxnmy said 
he hoped the time would come when no man’s edu- 
cation would be considered complete until, besides 
having had a scientific training, he had entered that 


Ba region of beauty and mystery which was only to be 


reached through the portals of art. He was himself 
indebted to the Council for the education of a son in 
the College school, and for the artistic training of a 
daughter who had devoted herself to that pursuit, 
They would readily understand, therefore, that he 
fully sympathised in the desire that the education 
given might be thrown open to all. He must con- 
fess that he had a very strong prejudice in favour of 
monogamy. He did not believe it was desirable that 
husband and wife should be divided by means of a 
professional career, though the idea was no doubt 
very attractive to many persons who had not tried 
it in practice—(laughter). He had the strongest 
possible wish that ladies should be allowed to enter 
any profession they pleased, and he was periectly 
certain that nothing was so likely to prevent them 
from making mistakes in reference to such matters 


as the removal of prohibitions which seemed to 


make many callings so attractive to them—(laugh- 
ter). 

te proposing ‘* The College Benefactors ” Pro- 
fessor WintAmson referred to the liberality of Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe for repeated aid in the successive ex- 
tension of its school buildings, and other valuable 
help in many ways. 
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d in literal fire, For the most part the doctrine 
f has passed away, destroyed not simply by truer 
rpretations of Scripture, but by habits of thought 
methods of government with which the doctrine of 
‘lasting hell fire is utterly and for ever incompatible. 
/penal code, especially, has received the most careful 
sideration from statesmen and philanthropists, men 
1 were guided by conscience and reason, and not by 
matic theology. Though this good work itself was 
axded by the prevalence of the medieval doctrine of 
future state, and would have continued wholly im- 
sible if secular government had been in the hands of 
clergy, nevertheless the punishment of criminals has 
a rendered more and more remedial, less and less 
engeful and expiatory. Men realise, as they become 
te civilised and intelligent, the intensity of the 
‘ering they inflict and the innumerable differences of 
nes. They perceive that in every case the worst 
ier has also, in some measure, been sinned against. 
ey recognise the unspeakable value of a human spirit ; 
{ that no folly could be greater than to waste a living 
n, They treat an eyil-doer as they would treat a 
seless gem that had somehow become flawed, well 
»wing that no part of the jewel may be thrown away. 
3 recklessness of human life which characterises semi- 
‘barous legislation has given place to a tenderness 
ich is even in some danger of becoming excessive and 
\terical ; but the change is in the right direction, and 
sed on the true foundation of a high sense of the 
nity of human nature. While atruer theology and 
Nler ethies have rendered this change possible, the 
mgein modern penal legislation has re-acted most 
ourably on ethics and theology. It is preposterous 
those to hesitate about hanging aman for stealing a 
ep, who believe that God, the fountain of all justice 
lL law, would burn him in hell for ever for 
aling a penny. It is ridiculous to attempt any 
urate adjustment of punishments if all. crimes 
| sins, and all sins deserve the infliction of end- 
3 torment. It is absurd to make our punish- 
nts remedial if the Divine example assures us that 
+ great end of punishment is not reformation but 
renge. Modern statesmen may not, perhaps, be pre- 
red to deny in words the medieval doctrine, but they 
opt the far more effective method of denying it in 
ary one of their acts, and denying it most emphatically 
those aets which are most solemn, They simply re~ 
tse in their own government what they have been 
ight to believe is the mode of the Divine government. 
i¢y reverse it with loathing and scorn as a horrid relic 
barbarism, which would be a disgrace to civilisation. 
ie social theories of modern life and the medieval 
etrine of the future state may live together in form, 


her will be in abeyance.” 
The Spectator, in an article on the recent “ Church 
mgress,” repeats its Hyastian views of a compre- 
msive State Church :— 


* All history has shown that a ‘Free Church,’ so 
lled,—in other words, a Church which has but one 
d, the dissemination of truth,—becomes very soon a 
ndrance to the discovery of truth and to the attain- 
ent of the highest of all the intellectual virtues, pure 
tellectual sincerity. The episcopal government of a 
hurch separated from the State, as is that of the 
oman Church, is the most powerful existing organisa- 
om for intellectual and moral despotism, and, could 
arcely have failed to become so. The popular goyern- 
ent of a Church separated from the State is the most 
ywerful existing organisation for an intellectual de- 
ocracy,—a form of oppression which on intellectual 
atters is just a shade worse and more oppressive than 
1 intellectual despotism. The great vice of all ‘free’ 
iurches is that they have no freedom. Indeed, the 
se of the word implies this. or ‘free’ in connection 
ith a Church always means free of all restraints on 
ie power of enforcing rigid intellectual consistency, 
‘ee of all that moderating influence which prevents the 
itterest construction of formulas and creeds, free of 
iat habit of regarding liberty as the rule, and restric- 
on as the point requiring evidence and proof, which is 
1e normal habit of free men’s minds in all departments 
f thought except the ecclesiastical. 

“We are not casting up this difficulty in doing jus- 
ce and conceding liberty, which all ‘free’ Churches, 
icluding alike the Roman and the Presbyterian, clearly 
sel, as any diseredit to-these Churches. On the con- 
cary, we believe no man who holds truth eagerly, and 
as given half his life to meditating upon it, can or 
ught to be—such is the limitation of our nature— 
evoid of habits of mind unfavourable to perfect justice 
nd perfect liberty. There is work for the thoroughly 
onyinced man who has devoted himself to the cause of 
‘ruth, which could not be done perhaps equally well by 
ny one who had more power of sounding the depths of 
he outlying doubt. But wedo say that the State— 
vith those habits of mind with regard to justice and the 
ights of others’ consciences which it is no credit to it to 
lave acquired, any more than it is a credit to the Church 
o have acquired special habits of mind with regard to 
ruth and its absolute divine unity—lends to a Church 
vith which it allies itself an indispensable moral and spi- 
“itual aid, not merely temporal aid, or what is called the 


arm of the law.’ It is a distinct spiritual gain to the 
character of the Church to be obliged to lean on the 
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State, and this for exactly the same reason for which it 
is a distinct gain to believers of all classes that half 
their habits of mind are moulded by secular duties and 


pleasures which are falsely supposed not to be spiritual. 


But unfortunately this last is not enough check on the 
engrossing fascination of dogmatic¢ zeal." A true dogma- 
tist will far more easily forget the impression of life’s 
general lessons when he has to ineuleate dogmas, than he 
will be likely to forget his dogmas in dealing with the 
general purposes of life. A Church without the State in- 
variably loses breadth, and, with it, intellectual freedom. 
The only denomination in England which even professes 


to give its religious teachers anything like the breadth 
of the National Church is the Unitarian, and its breadth 
is all in the sceptical direction. Notwithstanding their 
professed liberality, no Unitarian Church would allow 


its pastor to profess his belief in the Incarnation for 


three months without dismissing him. No doubt there 
are Unitarians truly liberal enough to do so, but pro- 
bably no group of Unitarians large enough to form a 
congregation. The long and short of the matter is that 
the province of a Church, as a Church, is to disseminate 
a, faith, and the habit of doing this is seldom favourable 
to those deeper conceptions of equity which oblige men 
to respect the exercise of their neighbours’ liberty, and 
to profit by it in using their own. It is of course equally 
true that the State, gua State, is indifferent, and, like 
Gallio, ‘cares for none of these things.’ And which of 
the two faults cuts deeper into the spiritual nature we 
do not know. But we are sure that an alliance between 
the engrossing and enthusiastic spirit of faith and the 
balancing, distributive spirit of justice produces a far 
more humane and lasting institution than can ever 
spring from what are falsely called ‘ free’ Churches. No 
doubt an Established Church will have less enthusiasm, 
less even of the characteristic good of enthusiasm, than 
the ‘purely’ spiritual organisations. You cannot com- 
bine the judicial with the disseminating habit of intellect 
without in nine cases out of ten diminishing the force 
and verve of the latter. But then it will also have less 
of that intolerance which is the characteristic vice of 
enthusiasm, and indeed, in any but very large charac- 
ters, almost inseparable from it. The Church Congress 
talks as if the Church had all the spiritual gifts, and the 
State none but the physical ones. We believe it to be 
wholly false, and that the Church stands quite as deeply 
in need of the spirit of equity embodied in a good State, 
as does the State of the spirit of Truth embodied in a 
good Church.” 


The Saturday Review, noticing a recent work by 
Mr. Baring Gould, gives the following interesting 


] t “account Of SOme ** Pust-medimval Preachers +.” 
t never in reality ; one only Will be realised, and the |. 


“ According to our author, pulpit eloquence waned toa 
very low pitch indeed about the close of the fourteenth 
century. An absurd affectation of manner, and studied 
gestures, were reckoned of the highest importance. 
‘Lack of matter was supplied by profanity and buf- 
foonery.’ A sermon by one Oliver Maillard, printed in 
Bruges in 1500, has marginal notes or stage directions 
to this effect, ‘Sit down—stand up—mop yourself— 
ahem, ahem—now shriek like a devil.’ This same 
Maillard, a fifteenth-century preacher, preached sixty- 
eight sermons on one text (Exodus xxxiy. 2), and forty- 
four on another. The revival of letters seems to have 
affected Christian oratory as well as Christian art with 
paganism. Preachers quoted the heathen mythology 
almost as often as the Bible. Thus a monk preaching 
on the Feast of St. Peter illustrated the apostle’s denial 
of his master by a reference to the fable of Daphne and 
Apollo. And Camus, Bishop of Belley at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, preaching on Christmas Day, 
compared our Lord to Bellerophon mounted on his Pega- 
sus, to Horatius conquering the three Curiatii of ambi- 
tion, avarice and sensuality, and to Hercules vanquish- 
ing Cerberus. As a specimen of yvituperative eloquence 
and good taste, take the following from the Pére Guerin, 
preaching against some immoral poems of Theophilus 
Viaud in 1625:—'Cursed be the hand which wrote 
them! Woe to the publisher who had them printed! 
Woe to those who have read them! Woe to those who 
have ever made the author’s acquaintance! But blessed 
be Monsieur le premier Président, blessed be M. le Pro- 
eureur-Général, who have purged our Paris of this 
plague. You are the originator of the plague in this 
city; I would say, after the Rev. Father Garasse, that 
you are a scoundrel, a great calf! But no! shall I call 
youacalf? Veal is good when boiled, veal is good when 


miscreant, is only fit to be well grilled, and that it will 
be to-morrow! You have raised the laugh at monks, 
and now the monks will laugh at you.’ But this is 
less intolerable than such buffoonery as that of one 
Gabriel Barlette, a Dominican monk, and a very 
popular preacher (about 1480). Speaking of the 
Saviour’s temptation he continued :—! After this victory 
over Satan, the Blessed Virgin sends him the dinner she 
had prepared for herself—cabbage, soup, spinach, and 
perhaps even sardines.’ Compared with this, it was a 
mere harmless eccentricity of Maillard, when preaching 
at Thoulouse, to take for his text the ballad ‘ Bergeron~ 
nette Savoisienne,’ and to sing it at the top of his voice. 

“To the influence of the Reformation, and the exam- 
ple of the first great Protestant preachers, Mr. Gould 
attributes the general revival of pulpit eloquence in 
Europe in the sixteenth century. But, in his opinion, 


roast, calfskin is good for binding books; but yours, |. 
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the art of preaching in the Reformed Churches soon 
decayed, ‘ while the Roman Church, having once nap- 
ped, never let herself fall asleep again.’ He is probably 
right in declaring that the Protestant preachers of that 
time showed less knowledge of Scripture, and less 
acquaintance with the Bible as a whole, than their 
rivals. But we do not think that the passage which he 
quotes in support of this remark from a sermon by one 
Konigstein much helps him to prove his point. In fact, 
the extract reads very like the tesselated discourse of a 
modern preacher; and we fail to see the propriety or 
pertinency of this stringing together of texts. There is 
no doubt that it is one of the greatest of temptations to 
all preachers, ancient and modern alike, to be led astray 
by some verbal resemblance between one text and 
another, and to pile quotation upon quotation, without 
regard to the accurate connection of thought. It is this 
fatal facility of textual citation that is the cause of half 
the bad preaching in our own day. But, after all, we 
are not so badly off as the hearers of ‘one Helmesius, 
who boasted that he crowded one hundred and seventy- 
five Scriptural quotations into asingle Advent sermon. 

“Mr. Gould has not pointed out that another great 
cause of the ineffectiveness of modern sermons is the 
necessity of-the preacher's addressing, in one and the 
same discourse, a congregation comprising people of - 
every degree of intelligence, education, and station. 
There is no escaping this difficulty. The London 
preacher, for example, will always have some poor and 
uninstracted folk among his hearers; and the village 
curate stands in awe of the squire’s pew. The average 
result is a uniformity of tame mediocrity—our preachers 
adopting a peculiar style, asa kind of resultant of forces, 
which suits no class of their hearers. Hence arises the 
further absurdity, once before mentioned in these 
columns, that our very missionaries too often carry out 
with them the very same cut-and-dried type of discourse 
for the evangelisation of Kaffirs or Hindoos. Philip 
von Hartung, a great Jesuit preacher of the seventeenth 
century, who is one of the best of Mr. Gould’s clients, 
met this difficulty by writing three sermons for every 
Sunday—one for a rustic audience, the next for a town 
congregation, and the third for a court chapel. He 
called his book ‘Concio tergemina, Rustica, Civica, 
Aulica.’ As might be expected, the aulic sermon is 
poor enough, the preacher being ‘less at his ease, and 
more fettered by conventionalities.’ But the rustic ser- 
mons are homely, vigorous, and pointed. Of the middle 
class, perhaps the hardest of all, Mr. Gould gives no speci- 
men. Weare here reminded of an observation of our 
author’s in another part of his book, that the sermons of 
the great St. Augustin must have been meant for the shop- 
keepers of Hippo. We altogether doubt the assertiom. 
The sermons of this Father, such as are left to us, are 
evidently (we think) the substance or outlines of his 
addresses to his clergy. Nothing less suited than they 
are to the shopkeeping mind can be imagined. Joseph 
de Barzia, Bishop of Cadiz early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, another of Mr. Gould’s worthies, seems to have 
been a successful preacher to unlettered congregations. 
Indeed, we take the extracts from this prelate’s sermons 
to be the best parts of the present volume. To him 
belongs the credit of breaking through the whole tradi- 
tion of a mere expository discourse, and of introducing 
the method of a concentrated discussion of some single 
point, which may be taken as the type of the best modern 
sermon. De Barzia was particularly happy in his illus- 
trations. Here is a specimen :—‘It is worth noting the 
manner in which the sea-crab gets an oyster and eats it. 
In the morning early the oyster gapes, that it may bask 
in the sunbeams. Then up steals the crab, not boldly 
advancing upon the fish, or it would at once close its 
shell and escape him or clutch him tight by his claws. 
What course does the crafty animal adopt? It takes 
a little pebble and tosses it into the oyster. This pre- 
vents the valves from closing, and then he rushes up 
and devours the oyster at his leisure. Soul of man! 
just so comes the evil one towards thee; not alluring 
thee to some sin of horrible deadliness, but flinging a 
little pebble—a tiny fault—into thy heart; and if thou 
cast it not from thee at once, but keepest thy heart still 
unclosen, he obtaineth an entry and destroyeth thee 
utterly. De Barzia is certainly not inferior to the more 
famous Italian, Paolo Segneri, some of whose sermons 
have lately been translated by an English divine. ” 

The Spectator has an article on “ the Competing 
Prayers Against Plague,” in which it says :— 


“The Archbishop of Canterbury has put forth a 
brief prayer for relief from the cattle plague and cho- 
lera, the theology of which has been severely criticised in 
the Daily News by a pious clergyman of the Church of , 
England, the Rey. William Rothery, who offers a rival 
prayer of his own, free, as he thinks, from the theo- 
logical blemishes of the Archbishop's. The curious point 
about Mr. Rothery’s criticism and his rival prayer is, 
however, that it not only retains, but very much ex- 
aggerates, the main error which really lurks in the 
theology of the Archbishop’s prayer, though he points 
out and ayoids in his proposed substitute another 
certainly less salient, and perhaps only hypothetical, 
error, Of this last, which is not very prominent 
in the Archbishop's form, we may as well dispose 
first. His Grace had written of the cholera, ‘ Keep 
it, we beseech Thee, far away from our borders, 
and shield our homes from its ravages, — so shall 
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we ever offer unto Thee the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving for these Thy acts of providence over us, 
—‘as if,’ remarks Mr. Rothery, ‘the Lord could be sup- 
posed to desire these for Hig own sake, and so be bribed 
to compliance with our wishes,’—and he asserts that this 
form of words ‘imputes to our Heavenly Father a vain- 
glorious love of praise such as your Grace would scarcely 

looking to you for preferment, toimagine 


ish any curate. 
likely rs influence you.’ No doubt the theology of the 
does often make 


day, epecially the evangelical theology, 
this delight of God in His own glory, merely as glory, 
repulsively prominent, and speaks as if that glory were 
something distinct from the purity and righteousness of 
the Almighty,—something in fact corresponding in Him 
to what we call self-consciousness, self-absorption, 
and self-satisfaction in us. Granting that a quality 
which is pure evil in poor dependent natures, all 
whose springs of life are in God and not in 
themselves, must be something very different in 
the fountain of all goodness, it is still certain that 
there must be far higher glory in the work of im- 
parting divine life to others than in contemplating it in 
its source, and that those notions of the Father are in- 
finitely higher and more Christian which represent Him 
as resting in the beauty and purity of the Son, than 
those which contemplate Him as a purely self-centred 
being. To delight in our praise at least can only be 
Divine so far as our praise is not merely gratitude, but 
the highest attitude of our minds, which, when it is 
mere gratitude for relief from suffering, it certainly is 
not. The criticism which makes it appear that the 
Archbishop had made our praise conditional upon relief | 
from the cattle plague and cholera is, however, strained 
and alittle unfair. It was suggested, we suppose, by 
the likeness of the language used to Jacob’s con- 
ditional promise to worship God—'If God will be 
with me, and will keep me in this way that 
I go, and will give me bread to eat and raiment 
to put on, so that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God,’ which 
undoubtedly suggests, as we have heard it put,—and 
‘if not, not.’ This, however, is clearly not the Arch- 
bishop’s meaning. Jacob was certainly a selfish, and 
probably at the time of this vow, but a half-convinced 
believer in the God of his fathers. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury does not share the half-subdued heathenism 
of the third in the line of Patriarchs. His vow of 
praise can scarcely be meant as an inducement to God, 
but merely as showing by anticipation that he foresees 
reason for new thankfulness, and is ready to pour it 
forth. We think, however, that it would have been 

. more Christian to pray for thankfulness under the 
affliction, than to promise it wheu the affliction should 
have been removed.” .. . 

“The true criticism on the Archbishop’s prayer is, 
that it assumes too certain a connection between the 
calamities of life and the sins, and this, too, only in a 
narrow department, which, because the life of the Jews 
was mainly agricultural, is specially associated with re- 
ligious thoughts. No one would dream of asking the 
Archbishop to write a prayer in a commercial crisis, 
attributing a crash in the City to God’s judgments on 
our sins, yet it would be infinitely nearer to the truth 
than it is in the case of this mysterious plague. It is, 
in the main, dishonesty, and speculative trading on other 
people’s money, and laxity of mercantile morality gene- 
rally, which is judged and punished in a commercial 
crisis ; but the less we can trace the connection between 
calamity and sin, the more willing, in general, are we 
to admit it. We are not objecting to prayers for relief 
from any great national calamity, They are as natural 
as prayers for any great national blessing, but as we 
never think of finding a motive for God’s blessings in 
our own goodness, we do object to finding (necessarily) 
a motive for the sufferings He inflicts in our sins. Our 
sufferings are often, doubtless, as much and solely due 
to His goodness as our blessings. 

“Probably one great reason for this practice of 
habitually confessing our sins as if they must be the 
origin of our calamities,—is that by this means these 
public prayers seem less purely selfish and assume an 
apparently religious character. Prayer merely against 
physical losses, unless they be of a kind to affect our 
moral and spiritual nature, seems grasping, and hence 
the cloak of pretending that they must be due to our 
sins is welcome. The truth is, we take it, that we ought 
not to pray at all for any blessing, or against any 
troubles which do not go deep enough to affect 
consciously the moral and spiritual life of those 
who pray. ‘ Daily bread’ does do this, and to the very 
poor is almost as natural a subject for prayer as 
being kept from temptation and delivered from 
evil, But no reverent man would pray for a good 


dividend or alow rate of discount. The clergyman- 
farmer, who on riding over his farm drily observed 
he ‘ thought he should pray for rain to-morrow, as the 
crops looked dry,’ was: really translating a man’s selfish 
wish for a good income into the form of prayer, and if 
instead of being a farmer he had been a stockbroker, 
and prayed for a rise or fall in stocks, everyone would 
have felt the blasphemy. The uniformity with which 
such misfortunes as the cattle plague are described as 
results of sin in our public prayers is, we imagine, 
rather convenient for the purpose of deprecating them 
without grossly praying that we may not lose property, 
than due to any assignable theological principle. It 
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would be better if -no public prayer were ever offered up, 
until its theme had become one of the clearest spiritual 
and moral import to the nation at large.” 


SABBATARIANISM IN SCOTLAND. 


Calm and obseryant men, not given to exaggeration, 
have said, from time to time, that Scotland is the most 
priest-ridden country in Europe. Among those who 
have held this opinion have been some of the most emi- 
nent men that Scotland has produced. There have 
been, and there are now, Jarge-minded, acute, highly- 
instructed Scotchmen living in the southern part of this 
island, who, with all their love of their own land, feel a 
spasm at the thought of returning to it, simply on ac- 
count of the restrictions on thought and action imposed 
by a dominant priesthood, and by the public opinion 
which it has formed. In that Protestant Spain the in- 
fluence of the clergy has in some matters hardly les- 
sened since the days which the late Mr. Buckle described 
in his second volume. In the utterances of ministers 
of to-day we find all the energy, the intolerance, and 
the undoubted oratorical power combined with the utter 
narrowness of knowledge and feeling which mark the 
clergy of the seventeenth century. If there be any one 
unduly confident about the progress of the age, it will 
do him good to obtain and peruse the report of 
the speeches made at a public meeting in the 
City-hall of Glasgow, convened ‘“‘to express dis- 
approbation of running railway trains on the Lord’s day, 
and to urge the friends of the Sabbath to use all legiti- 
mate means for their discontinuance.” He will thus 
learn how it is possible for clergymen to talk in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, and what kind of 
oratory is still found by experience to be successful with 
a highly educated people. The cause of this agitation 
is well known to our readers. It is simply that the 
North British Railway Company has commenced running 
a few trains on Sunday between the two important cities 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. This moderate concession 
to the public wants has roused the Sabbatarians all over 
Scotland. Thespeaking, and preaching, and writing on 
the subject surpass anything of which the Southern 
clerical mind is capable. An English Bishop inveighing 
against an heretical brother is a pretty successful master 
of vituperation, but he must give place to a Glasgow 
minister denouncing a Sabbath-breaking director. The 
agitation which these reverend gentlemen and their sup- 
porters have begun is likely to be so vigorously prose- 
cuted that it as well that we should see what sort of 
people aspire to lead the mind of Scotland, to dictate the 
daily actions of its people, and to control the direction 


of public traffic throughout the country. 


‘The Chairman (Bailie Sulmun) opened the meeting by 
a speech which declared that by the stopping of railway 
trains at the stations along the line “ the whole of that 
rest and peace enjoyed from time immemorial in this 
country will be unhinged and set at nought.” The hap- 
piness of Scotland being in this precarious state, the Rev. 
Dr. Jamieson rose to move a resolution in condemnation 
of those who had endangered it. The North British 
directors had, indeed, desecrated a paradise. ‘Yor a 
long time,” says the doctor, ‘‘ for the period, I believe, 
of eighteen years, we in this city have enjoyed the rest 
of the Sabbath unbroken by the sound of railway tra- 
velling. Neither the eye nor the ear was annoyed in 
going to Church on a Sabbath morning by the spectacle 
of offices open, tickets being issued, and crowds of 
travellers hurrying to or from the station.” This happy 
state has passed away. A set of directors have come 
into power who have “ departed from the policy of their 
predecessors in regard to the shutting of thé railway on 
the Sabbath.” The case is worse than when the steam- 
boat was started on the Clyde some years since, for 
then “ the evil was comparatively limited; for there was 
but one boat, and there was no river in the neighbour- 
hood where the desecration could be imitated.” But 
now temptation is held owt to multitudes ‘who will 
come out at the intermediate stations and spread 
over the fields.” Nay, more; these excursionists 
will infect the country they visit, for “groups of 
young rustics will be gathered at these stations to gaze 
at the strangers, and the calm rest of the quiet country 
people all along the line will be broken by the hoarse- 
sounding wheels and the shrill whistle of the train.” 
The reverend gentleman then plunges into theology, 
whither we, following the much reprobated example of 
the North British Directors, must decline to follow him. 
It will be interesting, however, to know how ‘the first 
day of the week came to be the Sabbath. Most people 
think that it was a Christian commemoration of the 
Resurrection. That is a mistake. According to Dr. 
Jamieson it arose in this way :—Adam, as we all know, 
was made on the sixth day. The next day was tbe 
Sabbath, and was really the last day of the week. But 
Adam naturally supposed it to be the first, and called it 
so, ‘He must reasonably be supposed to haye begun 
his computation of the days of the week with the first 
whole day of his existence.” Adam and his Maker, in 
short, set out from the beginning with different calendars, 
It is from Adam that the practice of observing Sunday 
is derived, and the running of the North British trains 
un Sunday is thus beyond a doubt a breach of the most 
ancient religious institution in the world. 

From the pastoral laments and theological learning of 
Dr, Jamieson we may turn to the more vigorous rhetoric 
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of his friends. The Rey. Mr. Robertson brings 
hisses on ‘one or two newspapers in our land” wh 
have supported Sabbath travelling, and which, perh 
* have a longing eye to the profits of a Sabbath’s 
and—shall we say ?—a disregard to the claims of lab 
and of God’s holy day.” With equal charity and su 
he denounces the railway company. This Sabbath pro 
fanation “is little less than the offspring of Engli 
shareholders and the grasping demand of English dir 
tors.’, But as the Scottish clans united in old times 
repel Southern invasion, as their covenanting forefa 
spurned and overthrew prelatic usurpation, so will 
condemnation of that meeting and of Scottish pi 
strike the North British directors in their most vulne 
rable part—their pocket. The Rey. Dr. Gibson declare; 
that what Episcopalians have to do is to face the queg: 
tion of having the Fourth Commandment removed 01 
of their Service-book. He tells his audience that he 
there to"warn them of the calamities which will come 
upon a Sabbath-breaking nation. The directors will no 
discuss a ‘ theological question,” but he must in all ser 
ousness remind these gentlemen that there are two 
seasons in reserve for all men—those of death and judg~ 
ment. And so the other speakers. All these ministerg 
are distinguished more or less by a kind of coarse ora 
rical vigour, but not one shows any trace of charity 
fairness, or seems to have any real knowledge of the st: 
of other communities, or of the opinion of able and 
learned men with respect to the questions they discuss, 
It is probable—at least, it is to be hoped—that the 
stand this Railway Company has made against th 
bigotry of the Scotch clergy and their followers will 
successful, and that the Scotch people and Engl 
travellers in Scotland will have those reasonable and 
proper means of locomotion on Sunday that are to be 
found in all other civilised countries. A large part of the 
people—indeed, a majority of the educated and intelli 
gent—have long been in favour of removing these ab 
surd restrictions. But there are few who like to face 
odium even when they know it to be undeserved, and 
men of sense have long had before them the fear of such 
denunciations as have been just uttered on the Glasgow 
platform. But the example of foreign Protestant 
countries, including even Calvinist Geneva, the example 
of the old and traditional usages of England, and more 
especially the influence of reason and humanity, have 
had their effect in mitigating Scottish prejudice and 
giving private persons and the Press courage to speak 
out. The result, we hope, will be that in a few years 
the expectations of Dr. Jamieson will be fully realised; 
that there will be Scotchmen starting by train on the 
Sabbath day from crowded cities, getting out at country 
otatione, and dispersing themselves over fields; that 
young rusties will gaze at them and think how happy 
they must be to make their way once in a month or | 
two from crowded streets and gloomy wynds to the 
fresh air of the country. The people of Scotland ave 
not of different nature from others, and the change of 
sights and sounds which keeps so many from brutal 
excess in this country may have its beneficial effect in 
a land where some such influence is gaid to be not 
unnecessary.— Times. ‘ . 
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Tur Irish Cuurct.—If we ask why the State sup- 
ports the National Church in England, we are told it is 
because the assumption of the truth of the doctrines of 
that Church is at the very root of our constitution. I 
we ask again how it comes that the same State has” 
bound itself by the act of union with Scotland to main- 
tian for ever inthat country the Presbyterian Church, with 
its very different doctrines, we are told that itis because | 
in Scotland Presbyterianism is the religion of the nation. 
Here we have two different principles for England and | 
Scotland, and the English principle stultified by the ad- | 
mission of the Scotch principle. But in Ireland we | 
reach the climax of confusion. The Church is endowed | 
neither on the claim of its truth, nor on that of being © 
the religion of the majority of the people. It cannot 
be endowed on the claim of truth, because Maynooth is 
endowed to teach the very doctrine against which | 
it is a protest. And it cannot be endowed onf 
the religion of the majority, because there never yet | 
was so small a minority in any country where religion 
was made dominant. Enough has been said of all this — 
in Parliament this last Session, but we must reproduce — 
a few figures. The population of Ireland is five millions | 
and three-quarters; of these four-and-a-half millions — 
are Catholics, and one million and a quarter Protestants. 
Of this million and a quarter of Protestants half belong 
to the Church and half are Dissenters. The existing 
Trish Church does not pecuniarily press on'the Catholics 
in an appreciable degree. It is the moral weight, the 
prestige of a State religion, the political and social im- 
portance which the Establishment gives to its hierarchy 
which is the affront complained of by the other sects—_ 
and which, in truth, is the memorial of the fact that the 
one religion is that of the conquerors, and the other that 
of the conquered race. Only a few years ago, within 
our own recollection, it was considered an impertinence 
for the Catholics to use bells, or to build steeples or 
spires, or to call their chapels “churches.” The sense 
of a right which could mean nothing else but the right 
of conquest is yet far from forgotten on one side or the 
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- me in the whole year for a resolve to help in any- 
Ding of this desoription, and I trust that my fellow- 
Cachers will, in the interests of their scholars, make 
Shhis resolve. Henry A, Hart. 
a London, Dee. 5, 1871. 


p ————— 
= THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
"The following letter has been published :— 


Fo the Most Reverend the Lord Archbishops and the 

Right Reverend the Lord Bishops of England and 
, Wales, ; 
_ My Lord Bishops—We the undersigned have 

eard that it is your lordships’ custom to meet about 
this period to consider what under God’s guidance ap- 
ypears your duty for the coming year, and that on 
this occasion the questions referred to in the final 
report of the Ritual Commission, and especially with 
regard to the Athanasian Creed, will come before 
your lordships’ attention, 
_ We are most anxious not needlessly to intrude 
upon you, but our earnest and long desire to be en- 
‘abled to seek conscientiously Holy Orders in the 
Church of England before our career in life is over, im- 
pels us at this critical moment to risk such intrusion. 

The Athanasian Creed, as now used in the services 
of the Church, is our only impediment, We believe 
it holds back many others also in the same manner, 

The suggestion has been made by the Rev, G, 
Venables, of Leicester, that the simple. omission of 
the Rubric enforcing its use would give the relief 
required without involving the rejection of the cre- 
denda, by removing the command to pronounce the 
unfortunate expressions in certain clauses, 

If that Rubric cannot be immediately expunged, 
we beg to ask if your Jordships will grant us (after 
due inquiry as to our fitness in other respects) holy 
orders, with permission to treat the Athanasian Creed 
as if the Rubric did not exist—a liberty which, your 
lordships must be fully aware, is continually taken 
by many clergymen without either permission asked 
or question made.—We are, with great respect, 

J. Crompton, M.A., Norwich. 
J. H, Hurron, B.A., Brighton. 
The “Daily News writes:—“No doubt the sug- 
gestion for the removal of the compulsory clause in 
the Rubric would solve one of the difficulties which 
the expressions in certain clauses of that Creed have 
always raised in a number of sensitive minds. But 
we can scarcely see how the Bishops can grant Mr. 
Crompton and Mr. Hutton ordination on the express 
understanding that they shall ‘ treat the Athanasian 
Creed as if the Rubric did not exist.’ It is hard on 
those gentlemen to feel that they are kept from the 
Church by a Rubric which many clergy continually 
break, ‘ without either permission asked or question 
made ;’ but it is one thing to wink at an infraction 
of the law, and quite another to provide deliberately 
for that infraction. We are not aware that the 
Archbishops and Bishops have any dispensatory 
power over the Rubrics; and it certainly seems to us 
that Mr. Crompton and Mr. Hutton, however anx- 
jous they may be to seek orders in the Church of 
England before their career in life is over, have 
no alternative but to wait till the gate is opened to 
let themin, Their letter is another argument, and 
a very strong one, for the removal of the compulsory 
Rubric, not for its permissive infraction,” 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DurHam Unirartan As- 
SOCIATION.—The first of a course of lectures on 
Unitarianism was delivered at Hartlepool, on the 5th 
inst., by the Rev. T. Leyland, of South Shields, on 
Some of the Advantages of Liberal Christianity ;” 
the Rev. William Elliott, of Stockton, was chairman, 
The attendance was only moderate, but the lecture, 
delivered with great earnestness, was listened to with 
much attention.. Some discussion took place after- 
wards, during which a Secularist delivered himself 
of some remarks which were very effective in ex- 
hibiting his own ignorance and presumption. The 
course of lectures will be continued by Mr. George 
Lucas and the Revs. John Whitworth, W. Elliott, 
T. Leyland, and Joseph Lee. 

Tue BisHopric or Honotutv.—The Rev. Alfred 
Willis, M.A., of St. John’s College, Oxford, vicar of 
St, Mark’s Church, New Brompton, Chatham, has 
accepted the Bishopric of Honolulu, vacant by the 
resignation of the Right Rev. Dr. Stanley. Mr. 
Willis will be consecrated early in January. 

Begsty on BaD Princreres.—The learned and 
logical Professor Beesly has written thus :—‘ I will 
only add that as Positivism and Communism are ir. 
reconcilably opposed on the most vital questions no 
good can be nerved by confounding them: Nevers 
theless, sonfound both |= Punch, 
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Religious Lntelligence. 


THE REV. ROBERT COLLYER ON THE 
CHICAGO CONFLAGRATION, 


On Monday evening, November 13, a great meet- 
ing was held at the Music-hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian Association, to 
consider the needs of our Unitarian churches at Chi- 
eago. The chair was taken by the Hon. Heyry 
Cuarin, of Worcester, President of the Association. 
After addresses from that gentleman, from the Rev. 
R. Shipper, Secretary of the Association, and the 
Rev. H. W. Foote, minister of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, who had just returned from a mission of mercy 
to Chicago and the burnt-out districts of the West, 
the following grand speech was made by the Rev. 
Robert Collyer :— 

I remember that my first feeling after our great 
sorrow had fallen on us finally, and so far we knew 
the worst, was that I was not going round the coun- 
try talking about it, whining about it, or making any 
sort of splurge about it, for anybody. I have always 
felt a great admiration for those friends of Job, that 
nobody seems to admire except myself, for the way 
they acted when they went to see the poor, stricken 
man. He had lost everything except his wife; and it 
is to be feared, if the record is true, which I seriously 
question, that he did not feel as if it was any good 
providence that she was left, When he was sitting 
there on the ashes silently, seven days, they came 
and sat beside him, and said not a word. I think 
they knew what they were doing better, even, than 
they knew what they were doing when they began to 
talk, and that the old man was right when he said 
to them, after they did begin, “ You had better hold 
your tongues if you haven’t got anything to say but 
that." Except for a word, that meant, if words could 
be weighed, tons, that we would exchange with each 
other as we met on the street, and a grip of the hand, 
and_a shake that really sometimes made me almost 
ery out, it was such a tremendous thing, when my 
arms were so sore tugging things round all that day, 
trying to get them out of the fire—except for such a 
word and such a hand-shake, we had very little to 
say for the first day or two. We could only look into 
each other’s faces, and see ourselves in each other’s 
eyes, and sit down in silence, because we felt, as the 
poet has sung— 

‘* With silence only as their benediction 
God’s angel’s come ; 
When, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb.”’ 

It was the one great affliction in our civil life, and 
we were all for a little while stricken dumb, except 
so far as we could give expression in the fewest 
words, that meant more, I think, than words ever 
meant before or ever will mean again. My children 
have told me since the fire, that when they noticed 
that very uncommon quality in father, that he hadn't 
anything to say, they were afraid that I had some- 
how, as we say in the West, lost my level head, and 
that I was not going to get it back again, as they 
feared, at present, if ever; and they were more 
alarmed, as they told me, when the next day after 
the fire, after the agony and bloody sweat of it that 
we had all felt together, and all felt then, as I was 
sitting there, in the little home to which we fled 
away out of the city, I grunted out a conundrum; and 
this was the conundrum that frightened them nearly 
out of their wits, because they thought I had lost 
mine: Why is Chicago like Othello? Nobody 
answered. I remember everybody looked up with 
a sort of surprise, and when I thought they had 
given it up I said, “ Because she is fearfully black 
and wants to smother somebody.” 

I set out by saying that IT made up my mind at 
that time, when the trouble was most heavy, that I 
should have very little to say about it for a long time 
to come; that I could not bring myself to say much 
about it anywhere, at any time, I felt that silence 
was the most fitting speech; that it was indeed 
golden; and that just as I would not go out into 
the towns and villages of America, to talk about 
some great, sacred sorrow that had saddened my 
home, and rendered my family helpless, and beaten 
them down fora time into the dust, because it was too 
sacred for me to talk about, so I could not go round 
anywhere and talk about this great trouble that had 
fallen upon my home, and my parish, and my dear, 
grand city, and myself, and such a multitude of friends 
in every direction ; and, while [ said so, a great many 
invitations came, asking me, with the best possible 
motive, I know, that I would go here and there, and 
give a lecture on the fire. Give a lesiure on the 
fire! Why, it seemed as though somebody was 


writing te old Job, if X may mention him again, and 
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asking him to come and give a lecture on the way 
he felt when the homes of his children were gone, 
and everything in the world went with them, and he 
Sat there all covered with boils in the ashes of his 
ruined home, and tell the folks how he felt under 
these circumstances, and I couldn't do it. But, dear 
friends, by-and-by there came very sacred reasons 
why this silence on my part should be broken, in the 
grand outburst of sympathy and succour that came 
surging like a mighty sea about us, bearing us upon 
its great billows, and filling us again with encourage- 
ment and hope. So when I got a telegram last 
week, asking me to come down to Boston to preach 
for Brother Hale yesterday, and knew that he would 
come out to Chicago and preach for me, and felt sure 
as I did, of course, that that man would do my people 
more good in one Sunday very likely than my worn 
and familiar voice and spirit, might possibly do them 
in one month, or two, two or three things came to 
me as grand reasons why I should come down to 
Boston. 

I wanted to see a whole city again—(applause)— 
all of a piece. I wanted to sun myself, if I could, in 
a bookstore ; to sea buildings that were not in ruins, 
and all that belongs to the outer and material life of 
what you call, and what I call, too, when I am not 
around here, dear old Boston, And then, if you won’t 
tell, between you and me, I wanted to be—some call 
it cosseted— (applause), There is a grand and mag- 
nificent simile in our Scriptures, in which the ques- 
tion is asked, Can a mother forget her sucking child ? 
I seem like that child, and Boston seems like that 
mother, somehow, to me—(applause)—and I wanted 
to get at her breast. When my little ones used to 
be on that side of me, and the mother on that, it 
would not quite do, you know; they had to get to- 
gether before either the mother or child were sa- 
tisfied. So I felt, I will come to Boston, and I will 
be built up, and I will go back more encouraged 
than I am, and I know it will pay. And then 
this was the most sacred reason, really, after all, 
why I wanted to come here; that I might thank 
you out of the deepest: deep of my heart, not only 
for what you have done for my family, in your 
vast, quick sympathy and love, and succour of every 
sort, both in word and deed,—I think not most for 
that, if I know my heart really, but that I might 
thank you, above all things beside, for what you have 
done for my city, the place where I dwell; for the 
grand pattern you have set, dear bless you, to men 
and angels, to humanity in the time to come, and I 
don’t know but to the saints that we are going to be 
a part of, if we behave ourselves, after we get through 
here, of a mighty out-pouring tide of generosity, of 
the beautiful, noble sacrifice that you have shown 
together with your sister cities here at the East, and 
that is,as I believe, very truly, as brother Foote has 
said, unparalleled in the history of our country, or of 
any country that ever had an existence in the world, 
I wanted to say, Thank you! It was above all things 
the thing, I think, that brought me down at last. I 
wanted to say, Thank you, though I was not com- 
missioned by my fellow-citizens, in the name of my 
fellow-citizens, to do so, for what you have done for 
us in our great trouble, and for what you are still 
doing, and for that solid might of well-doing of the 
noblest sort, that I know we can back up against if 
our city, by some awful misfortune, should get on 
fire again, and the telegram should flash across the 
country to you here—The rest of Chicago is burned 
up; there is nothing left; then I believe that even 
that mighty outburst that you witnessed within five 
weeks, of the heart of this people, would find a pa- 
rallel in the new outburst we should witness, by 
which you would come to our succour at once, and 
sweep away every chance left us of being destitute 
and forlorn on that lake shore, and in that poor op- 
pressed city. 

Dear friends, that is what I wanted to say to you; 
the reason, so far as I can give any, for coming down 
to you, and breaking the silence that I was resolute 
to keep. And now that I have said this, I want to 
say a few words beside, such as I suppose you want 
to hear, about the way in which the thing has gone 
about, the way it went at that time when the darkness 
came, and the way it has gone since then. I suppose 
you have all got the hang, as we say, of the whole 
matter, as it transpired, pretty much from first to last, 
in that terrible time through which we had to pass; 
and yet I do not know whether angbody can tell the 
story quite as those may tell it who were so inti- 
mately connected with if'as I had the misfortune, and 
as I am beginning now to feel, and thank God, the 
good fortune, to be in, I do not know as anybody 
could tell you, as men in my position can, how secure 
we felt, and sure, during these early autumtt menths; 
of the future of our grand, good vity} and we reated 
in the sonvistion that bysand+by, it the future yeat's; 
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Boston would be nowhere, and Chicago pretty much 
evyerywhere—(applause). 

T could not tell you either, because no tongue can 
tell—I don’t mean when I say that, that if any tongue 
could, mine could—but T don’t think anybody could 


tell, except we have among us some inspired singer 
who could set it to music, 


the blessedness of that Sun- 
day before the Monday -when our great sorrow came 
upon us, We had had on the Saturday night a 
great fire, and the report came ecross the city that 
it had burned up eight blocks of houses. We knew 
just where this fire was, and. that none of those 
houses were of any very great value; and we felt 
quite sure that we could cope with a calamity like 
that—that it would be no very great trouble; we 
should have to double or quadruple our contributions 
to the Aid and Relief Sovieties for the present win- 
ter, and the Boston and Hartford Insurance Com- 
panies would have to pay up all the losses on their 
investments in that very poor stock there on the 
south-west side of the city; and then this grand ship 
of ours would be in deep water again, and she would 
swim just as well as ever; that it was only as if you 
should tack, and change, and then go forward again 
before the gale into the uttermost prosperity and 
content in the time tocome. But I never in all my 
life, though I have now been so thany years in the 
ministry—first in the Methodist ministry, you know, 
where we used to get just as happy as we could 
live, and shouted and sung so 4s I have never 
shouted and sung since, though I have felt hap- 
pier than I ever did then—in all the Sundays 
that I ever have ministered to the people I can 
say, I think, that I never ministered with a deeper 
content, and a fuller assurance that if there was 
a word of grace from Heaven for me I said it that 
Sunday morning. It had come to me during the 
week in that way brother Clarke and brother Ship- 
pen, and the rest of us saintly men understand, but 
which you sinners do not know much about—(laugh- 
ter and applause)—it came to me in a flash of reve. 
lation that I should preach that Sunday morning 
from a certain text. The text was—“ Or those 
eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and 
slew them, think ye that they were sinners above all 
men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you nay; but 
except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” TI 
didn’t need to make that discourse; it really came 
of itself, sentence after sentence, paragraph after 
paragraph, division after division. I have never been 
more sure in all my life, since I began to make ser- 
mons, that a sermon came from God, than I was 
gure that sermon did that morning. And I preached 
it with the conviction that I was saying the word that 
had come to me out of heaven. And they ssid, with 
solemn trembling in their voices, “Oh! Mr. Collyer, 
your sermon went home this morning.” Aud then 
in the afternoon I got ready, and in the evening 1 
talked to them about poor suffering Paris. I had 
seen it in July, and the sorrow, and sadness, and de- 
solation of it had gone into my heart. I talked long 
before I got all the burden out of my heart, and then 
we sung, of all things in this world, thank God, the 
doxology :— 
From all that dwell below the skies 

Let the Creator’s praise arise, 

Let the Redeemer’s praise be sung 

In every land, by every tongue.” 
And though I don’t very ofen give the apostolic 
benediction in my pulpit, preferring to give some 
other as it comes to me, I remember Isaid to them, 
as they arose to depart, “ May the grace of God, the 
love of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit, be and abide with you now and 
for ever, Amen,” And that was the last word I ever 
did say in that church, or ever shall, 

We had a little black and tan that had followed me 
home three or four weeks before, one wild dreadful 
day, from the West Side, The first I knew of it 
was a pattering behind me, and I said “ get home,” 
but I didn’t mean it—(laughter and applause)— 
because I wanted it if it wanted me. If it didn’t 
have anybody else, I wanted to be its master. It 
didn’t take any notice of what I said, except to stop 
and sort of tremble, as they will, and when I got 
about a block further on there he was trotting after 
me. I said to myself, ‘If you want to come, you 
can, and I will look in the papers a few days to sea 
if any one has lost a black and tan, and if I don’t 
find any owner, 1 will take care of you myself, as 
my children love a dog.” ‘They had lost the one 
they had, for it had run away, and I thought this 
would be a great acquisiton to our house. Sure 
enough, the little thing followed me home, and set- 
tled down there as though it had belonged there ever 
since it was a puppy. It remained there with us, 
and seemed perfectly at home, but it was stolen or 
ran off for two or three days, and when it came back 
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and scratched at the door, the children let it in, and 
it was in a condition I can hardly describe. That | 
afternoon and evening the little thing was all strung | 
up, and moaned the whole evening as if it was in| 
pain, and we petted it and took some trouble to set 
it right; but there was no setting it right; it was 
evidently seized with that far-away instinct, you 
know, that God gives to those who have no senses 
besides, to know that something was coming, as I 
have thought since, I may be wrong, that was very | 
gad and woeful to this shelter it had found; though at 
that time I could not tell what was the matter with 
the little dog. 

I was fearfully tired when IT had done my day’s 
work: it had been a very hard day, and I had felt it | 
rather more than usual, and when I got home Dy 
almost instantly went and lay down and went to 
sleep. Before this, however, we saw that the fire on 
the South Side or West Side had kindled again. Just 
about the time I had given the benediction to my 
people, the bell tapped for fire, and when [went into 
my chamber the light was clear and strong from 
there, on the West or South Side, I could not tell 
which, and I began to see that there was a fearful 
conflagration somewhere over in that region, I said 
to myself, “ It is a lumber-yard that has caught fire. 
That is a terrible thing, but they will put it out as 
they did the fire last night. There is no special 
danger, and I will go to sleep.” And I went to sleep, 
and-slept as sound as possible, because I was so 
fatigued. But the mother-heart in the home, that 
which watches the children when the father-heart 
watches no longer, could not rest. The mother got 
little snatches of sleep, and then, as I heard after- 
wards, waking up and looking out of the window to 
see what was the matter over on the West and 
South Side, listened to the clang! clang! of the 
bells as they struck the alarm, and the noise and 
the racket that could be heard even over in 
that distant part of the town. Then about 
half-past one she came to me, the mother of 
our- children did, and said, “Oh! do get up; it 
will not do to sleep any longer, there is a great sea 
of fire coming this way, and our home may catch 
from the falling flakes of fire. We must get the 
children up and dress them, and get as well as pos- 
sible prepared for danger ;” and so I got up. I 
obeyed her atonee. I never disobeyed her. I always) 
obey her, for I know that is the right thing to do— 
(applause). If I hadn’t obeyed her ever since we 
struck hands, it would have been a bad job for me. 
We got the children dressed and ready ; and at that 
time through the deep, dark blue up there, a great 
snow-storm, if I may so call it, of fine flakes was 
coming like a whirlwind, and falling in every direc- 
tion. They were going down towards the lake at 
that time, a little eastward-of our house, and we did 
not think at that time we were in any special danger. 
The children said, when we got them dressed, “ Let 
us go over and see the fire,” and as I liked to obey 
the children, too, I said, “ Yes, we will go.” I found 
the town was in flames on the South Side, and the 
fire had really become most appalling. A friend told 
me that one of the buildings on the other side of the 
great Court House up town was on fire; then the 
Court House taught fire, and was burning up; and 
as I stood there watching, the great cupola was one 
vast dome of fire, standing steady for a little while 
there in the dark blue, as I thought then, cruel 
lieaven; dnd then at last it began to shake and 
topple, and came down with a great crash, and that 
was the end. Then I saw the fire was spreading; 
but we had never known a time when a fire, beginning 
on one side of the city, would leap the river and go 
to the other; so we really had no fear that it was 
goiag to come on the North Side, and burn us up., 
We watched it ag a tremendous conflagration, and 


‘and twenty-five pound man as I am, towards the 


felt it as a great sorrow, but we never thought that it 
was something that was coming into our own homes 
to wreck our lives, and to burn up our most precious 
possessions, so we went back to our home feeling 
still comparatively secure, But by-and-by our little 
boy ran down to the corner of the street towards the 
lake, and came back crying in great alarm that the 
fire had crossed the river and was coming right this 
way. I said, “It is not possible; you must be mis= 
taken.” He said, “Itis; you go and see? I went 
down to see, and there sure enough the monster had 
leaped the river, and was coming right up street, 
round in our direction. As I was watching it, Mr. 
Wentworth—some of you know him as ‘‘Long Jobn,” 
and he is seven feet high, I should think—came 
along in great haste with two valises, a black boy was 
carrying one, and he the other, and says I, “ Where 
are you going?” He says, “ I am going to get out 
of this; it will burn up tho whole city before noon 
to-day, and every one has got to go away, or élse 
be burned up.” I said I didn’t think it was so 
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bad as that. He said, “‘ As sure as you live, and the 
sooner you get ready for it the better.” I went back 
home. Mother had begun to pack some of our most 
precious things. I didn’t feel alarmed even then, | 
but she did, and rather fought against the idea of 
alarming the neighbourhood by carrying things fur= | 
ther away from the fire, But presently I felt the 
time had come, and we must act. I made up a great 
bundle of the things she had got ready, put them on 
to my shoulder, took the keys of the study in my 
hand, and started on a trot, I suppose, two hundred 


church. JT meta woman at the corner, who lifted up 
her hands when she saw me, and said, “ O, Mr. Col- 
lyer, do you think the fire will come as far as this ?” 
I said, “I fear it will, and we had better get out of it 
as soon as we can.” So we began to work for the 
salvation of the dear precious things in our homes, 
Presently, there was a great alarm, and people began 
to rush up towards the north through Michigan- 
avenue and Illinois.street, and the streets that led 
down to the river; and very soon the whole section 
of the town there was on’ fire. It was coming as 
rapidly as possible up ia our direction, and we had 
very little time to save anything, but we saved what. 
we could. We opened the study and the lecture- 
room, and told the fleeing multitudes to carry their 
things in there as fast as they could. There was no 
danger at all in this world that the Unity Church 
would take fire. yen if it got near the church, 
the grand solid structure would resist the flames, 
and would fight them away. We caught up what 
things we could in great haste, for the fire was gain- 
ing on us rapidly, and deposited them in my study « 
and in the lecture-room, ial 

Presently the fire came right into our street, and 
then it got its ugly, infernal claws into my home, 
and I knew that all was over. But I went in at the 
pack door, and I stamped my foot, I set my teeth, 
and I came just as near swearing as any minister 
ought to come. I said that those things in my 
daughter’s little bedroom that she loved as she loved 
her life almost—little treasures received from friends — 
here’ and elsewhere, and that we had given her on 
Christmas and her birthdays —1. seid that they 
should not be burned, if I had to rum never so much 
peril to save them. I stormed up into the room, ~ 
and Mr. Shackford shouted out, “Come down this 
minute; you will certainly be burned up;” but I~ 
got every one of those things into my arms, and I © 
came down with them, a picture of dear Robert Water- 
ston’s little daughter among the other precious keep- 
sakes of all sorts. I got out of that house with 
everything that belonged to that child, and then I~ 
felt that the worst of the sorrow was over, and that 
it would not strike very hard when I had really 
robbed the fiend of my most precious possessions, 
And I remember, as I went out, seeing a kettle on the 
stove. The dear old honest thing, you know, had 
served us faithfully for so many years, 1 knew I should 
never see it again; that within a few minutes the fire 
would surround the house, and everything would go 
down in one great wreck. And if I hadn’t had my 
arms full,—I am not ashamed to tell you—if I had - 
not had my arms full, I would have patted that kettle | 
with my hand, As it was, as I went past it, I said, 
“ Dear old thing,” Ididindeed. I seemed to love 
it. There was a sacredness even in the kettle at that 
moment’ I never saw before, because I- knew it had 
been a dear, good servant to our family for a long 
while. ‘I do not know how long, but it soems as if it 
was ever since L remember anything about a kettle 
in housekeeping. Then, very unlike its master, it 
always began to sing before it boiled over—(ap- 
plause), I could not bear to leave it, because it was 
one of our belongings, And since then, many a time, 
as I have thought of the many things that we lost 
that morning, when our home went up in that chariot 
of fire, as I love to think, because IT do not want 
everything to be destroyed for ever that has any in- 
timacy with our liyes—since that time, I have some- 
times longed for the faith of John Seammon, and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, who wrote * Gates’ 'Ajar,” 
that everything that gets locked into your life on 
earth will somehow find itself spiritually felt in 
heaven. I wanted to have that faith, because if ET 
oan get it, L am going to say, whenever they take 
me there “I have got a list of things here I want 
to find before I settle down in this neighbourhood 
—(applause). I do not want to stay in heaven if I 
have not got them;” and at the bottom of the list,, 
there will be that kettle—(applause)- 

You see, dear friends, you do not know, uutil you. 
stand, as I did, and see the fire, scorching and de-) 
youring your most precious things, how your home. 
gets into your heart. I said, down in St. Louis, that 
T did not see one man of woman of your stock shed 
atear. They stood brave, alert, quiet, steady, silent,, 
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watching for their children, taking care of such little 
possessions as they had with them; bnt never shed- 
Jing a tear—not a man or woman of them. LI told 
them there that I did have one good, big burst of 
-erying. But then I accounted for it on the ground 
that I was an Hoglishman, and privileged to do what 
‘you could not do under such ciroumstances. I did 
not weep for the wood and stone, although I had 
put a good deal of hard work into that too, and a 
/good part of it was a gift from my dear parish in 
‘prosperous times, It was a precious home. Some 
‘of you know how nice my wife had made it, and how 
i Oh, it was good 


ood it was for us to live there. 


within that; it lay within the home, in the wife and 
children who lived there. And we had had such a 
good time there through all those years! When I 
saw that home going, I thought my heart would 
break, I did not know how I could ever get over it. 
_ And then we saw very soon that there was danger 
the church would go too. I began to realise that 
there was really a yery grave possibility that the 
precious church that we had built up as it were with 
our hearts’ love, that we had built up certainly with 
@ great deal of our life’s devotion, was in very great 
peril, And so, when I went from our blazing home 
Bock into the church, witb, as I suppose, a very 
sad face, a number of poor women who were housed 
there with their children said to me, “ Mr. Collyer, 
do you think there is any danger of the fire coming 
here?” TI said, “Ido fear, if we cannot fight it 
off—we mean to try—it may come and devour the 
church too.” Then there came, as there came 
before into the home, a great company of our young 
men, grand, devoted fellows, who wanted to do 
something more, and they snid, “ Mr. Collyer, if 
there is anything to be done, we want to help. Our 
homes are gone, but we will try to do something to 
ave your church.” I went with them to my library, 
hat I had been gathering together for a great 
lany years; the most precious books you ever 
aw; many of them gifts from friends; a portion of 
hem picked up at book-stalls, so precious that I did 
ot dare tell the man how precious they were lest be 
fould charge me four times as much—and I should 
ave paid it; books that I used to look at often as I 
ent into the parlour, even when I did not take 
tem down, they were so precious. Books from old 
orkshire, that carried me back to my old home, so 
tat T could sit down at any time and be transported 
ter there, and feel, you know, the pulses of the old 
je, SO precious to us, even when we are living in 
‘er so precious a new home, as I think when we get 
our other home we shall think of our life on earth 
heaven. 
Well, I sent those books away, those young men 
Iping me. We sent them a great way off, where we 
re quite sure the fire would nevercome. ‘There is 
t a book of them left, bless you. All burned— 
sry one of them! But if you want any theology, 
lave gob plenty. Jf you want avy Congressional 
tuments, I can furnish them to you in abundance. 
in’t tell me those things are dry. They were ex- 
3ed to the fire and did not burn !—(laughter and 
plause), 
So the fire began to come round from the east and 
} north, and to wind in from the south round to 
t church, There was a large school not far from 
rhouse, and it leaped on to that. That began to 
rm. It wasnotso much that the fire burning there 
1 and caught other buildings, but it came down in 
sat columns of flame somehow out of heaven, and 
én the school was burning, it began to grow a yet 
wer question whether the church could be saved ; 
t those brave men, those noble fellows, said :— 
{r. Collyer, we can do it, if we put ourselves to 
1 work.” So we punched up the wooden side-walks 
‘h our feet, and pulled down the fences with our 
ads—we had one hatchet for twenty of us—and 
worked like good fellows (though I say it myself) 
prevent the fire from coming down and devouring 
y church through the cellar, where all the kindling 
od was. And we beat it. He will never be able 
‘say, that Fire Fiend, that he could master coura- 
wus men, coming on the ground, where they could 
et him, and where each could do his level best. 
} fought him, I suppose two hours. We went down 
0 the cellar and pulled down all the wood, and we 
ind water in the waste pipe (there was no water 
ow, for the water-works had been destroyed), and 
ran down to Mr. Ogden’s house, which you know 
3 saved, and he let us have all the water we 
- ated —God bless him! and we fought the fire 
tly and squarely, and we beat it, in spite of 
wything it could do, and we should have had 
! church to-day if it had only fought us so; but 
en we had done our level best, as I tell you, what 
you think the traitor did? He got up into the 
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that way; but the good lay back of that; it lay| 
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roof, where we could not reach him, and there he set 
his claws and teeth; and when I saw a cloud of 
smoke rising out of the roof, I knew that all was 
over, that there was no hope for us; and I said to 
those noble young men, “ Boys, it is no use; we can- 
not do it; we have done our best; let us be content ; 
we must go on; we cannot stay here.” I went up- 
stairs into my pulpit, where I had stood the night 
before and given the benediction, and took a great 
look at it, one great heart-full of it, and then I took 
the Bible, I crept down stairs, and I got out. I drove 
two black-looking fellows out, who were there for 
plunder—I was a good deal more frightened than 
they were, but they went when I told them to go; 
but we left our most precious things that we could 
not save possibly right there, because I was fully de- 
termined, if the Lord could not have them, the deyil 
should not, and they burned up. I came out and 
locked the door, and I haye the key in my pocket; I 
intend to have a lock made for that key, for the new 
Unity Church which you are going to build for us, 
and that is about all we shall have of the old church 
in the new, 

Now, dear friends, we are trying to make the best 
of it, but it is a great, an awful loss. We cannot see 
it in any other light thanthat. It is agreat,an awful 
loss to Chicago, and to everybody that has anything 
to do with it, J do not know that my fellow-citizens 
of Chicago will thank me for saying what Iam about 
to say, but I will say it, because I think it is some- 
thing which concerns you as well as ourselves. It 
has been said, as Brother Shippen said in his address, 
that many folks have had a good deal to say about 
this great calamity in the light of its being a prayi- 
dence of God. Well, I want to feel as if I had a 
great place in my nature for all God’s providences, 
and I want to find as many of them—I do not 
care whether they are dark or bright—as I can, 
because, whether they be light or shadow, if they 
be from God, I know they will bring me ultimately 
nearer to Him, and make me more intimately His 
child, as they will you. But I cannot escape the 
conviction, you know, that it was not a providence 
of God that burned up Chicago that day. I don’t 
believe that God in his providence wanted to burn 
the poorest shanty in that city. I tell you, it was 
our own improvidence in building a great tinder-box 
like that, and letting it dry up like that, and then not 
being on the alert with all possible care and vigilance 
to suppress the slightest danger. I say that was the 
cause. I know there are in Boston, and Hartford, 
and all the great cities of the Hast, a great many 
men who have to bleed heayily because of this cala- 
mity of ours; and I know, too, that there are a great 
many women—God help them !—whose little in- 
comes, all they had to depend on in this life, were to 
come out of insurance companies, who have lost 
everything they had, and are now destitute. But I 
tell you, business men, that you came out to Chicago 
and made your jnvestments with your eyes open ; you 
saw it was a tinder.box, but we could give, possibly, 
two or three per cent, more on these investments than 
you. could get elsewhere, and so you came out there 
and put your money in, and let it stay there. It was 
our improvidence, and yours too, <A day or two ago, 
when I had to say something to our friends about 
the day that has been appointed by our Governor for 
fasting and prayer in our State, I said that the best 
sort of prayer that I knew of for the future prosperity 
of Chicago, that which would be most well-pleasing 
in the sight of God, would be for us to go te work 
and bring forth fruit meet for repentance by-building 
good fire-proof houses and streets, and erecting a 
city that could not be burned down under any ordi- 
nary circumstances, or in any ordinary calamity. 

As I said, it is a fearful loss, and‘we have ourselves 
to blame tor it, a great deal more than God, if we can 
blame God at all. Ido not feel like it now, though 
I did for about a week. We have ourselves to blame 
for it. We feel it most deeply in every way. ‘There 
are thousands and thousands of precious things in 
Chicago that, before the fire came, we would have 
touched with a deep reverence, that are now cinders, 
that we are treading under our feet eyery day. A lady 
friend who lived near me told me that the first thing 
she felt she must save when she knew the fire would 
strike their home, was a beautiful statuette in marble, 
She said she caught it in her arms, wrapped it up, 
and began to run with it along Dearborn-street. She 
said she met a poor woman as she was going along, 
who came to her, and with a look and tone of 
great sympathy, said, “ Poor thing! Is it dead ?”»— 
(laughter), Well, I laughed, too, at the touch of 
humour in it, you know, when I heard the story. 
But after a while, 1 began to feel as if there wasn’t 
much to laugh at. The thing was alive when she 
was running with it; it is dead now—dust, It 
was alive with the genius of some women like 


Harriet Hosmer, or some man like Hiram Powers, 
He or she had put into it real life; now it is all 
gone. And if I would not count these among 
the intimate blessings of our homes, still I would 
count those among the losses that can never be re- 
paired, with the dear life and beauly and grace of 
that city, that came from the creations of genius 
in statues like that in which the seulptor hides the 
life he gets from God; in pictures painted by divine 
inspiration, that can never be painted again; in books 
that are all the time growing more scares, like the 
“Chronicles of Nuremburg,” of which one of my 
neighbours had one of the most perfect copies in 
the world, which is lost for ever, and of which there 
are not many copies on which you can lay your 
hand, Then there were our great elevators, the 
citadels of the country against famine; and our 
grand schools, which were the centres of intelligence 
to fight the deadliest enemy we have to fear, human 
ignorance; and our churches, in which we have done 
so much work, and in which we found so much bless- 
ing. If some of you think Chicago people did not 
get much blessing in théir churches, they did, indeed ! 
All these things went down in that dreadfal calamity, 
and they have left us very poor. 

But, dear friends, to hasten on; if I had had no- 
thing but this plea of poverty to bring to you to- 
night I would not have come. I did not intend to 
say so much as [have said about this when I got 
up. I came principally, as I think, to thank you, as 
I said just now, for that magnificent outburst cof your 
generosity and love that came flashing through the 
lightning, because it could find no swifter messenger 
to tell us that your hearts were with us, that your 
homes were open, that your purses were ours, and 
that you wanted to tell us that, that we might not fall 
into despair; that you would stand by us whateyer 
came, If you will allow me to speak for a moment 
from a personal standpoint, I will tell you a little 
story of the way it has touched me, in some small 
measure, though T cannot tell a twentieth part of the 
whole grand thing as it came. 

I got a telegram, while the city was blazing, like 
this :-— 

“Jackson, Mich, 

“ Rev. Robert Collyer, Pastor of Unity Chureh, 
Chicago :—I have sent a thousand loaves of bread by 
train, Telegraph back what you want instantly.” 

It was from one of my boys, who used to sit in a 
corner in my church, as good a boy as ever lived, 
and I loved him as my own son. He went out there, 
and when he knew the fire was striking his old pastor 
and had got into his old church, and the desolation 
that had come upon the dear North Side he loved so 
well, he could think of nothing that he could do but 
send me a thousand loaves of bread. He had no 
idea that I could eat them, but he knew that I would 
find mouths for them. That was the first thing that 
struck me in the calamity. Presently I began to get 
telegrams from all over the country, and just as soon 
as a letter could come from New York, a letter camo 
like this :—“ Dear Friend, what shall we say to you 
in your great sorrow? What can we say, except ‘ God 
help you!’ And then we want to know if we cannot 
help you, too; and we can think of nothing just at 
this moment but to send you what you shall find en- 
closed in this little letter, and may God bless it and 
you.” Enclosed in the little letter was a draft for 
five hundred dollars to my own hand, 

Then there began to come from fay and wide sums 
of money, some little and some big, | A poor girl 
in Lawrence, I think, sent mea dollar, and. said, 
“Every mana penny” (quoting from a sermon I 
had preached at some time, “Give every man a 
penny ”), “ and I have sent youmine.” Then I began 
to get all sorts of extraordinary offers of help, such 
as sometimes made me laugh and sometimes made 
me ory. _ One ran like this: ‘‘ Dear Sir, we have 
heard of your awful calamity, we haye also heard of 
your exquisite English. We want to help youif we 
can. Now, over here where we live is a lady who 
wants to give a temperance lecture; she cannot write 
one, but we think you can, and if you will go to work 
and write a temperance lecture, in your exquisite 
English ” (I think he used that phrase twice), ‘she 
shall go round and deliver it, and we will make it 
well worth your while, Your servant.” (Merri- 
ment.) I have not yet had time to get round to 
that lecture. 

Then there was a poor schoolmistress,—I know 
she must be poor, although she is rich in her soul, 
She said, * Within a year, our school, for the first 
time, has been doing first-rate. We want to do 
something, and if you will send us a young girl, she 
shall be, for one year, just like our own daughter; 
we will give her everything she needs; board, clothes, 
and education,” 

Then came a letter from another lady, sayin 
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« Dear Sir,—we are with you in your great calamity. 
We hardly know what to do for you, We want to do 
anything we can, What we have thought of is just 
this: We have room in our home for two women, and 
we thought we would like to have you send to us two 
women whom you know, who would like to live in 
such a home. We enclose certificates that it is a 
good home, & beautiful one, and they shall live with 
us all winter, just like my own sisters.” And her 
husband, at the bottom of the letter (wise man!), 
endorsed the invitation. 

“There was aman on the Hudson who had a big 
poarding-school, and he wrote—‘ Mr. Collyer, send 
four pupils to my school. I will take care of them 
this whole year.” 

‘And many more invitations came, such as I cannot 
allude to, but at last what should come but a letter 
from a Shaker settlement, in which the man said he 
had beard of our great calamity (I believe he called 
me “ Friend”), he had been once at Unity Church, 
and he felt very deeply for our sorrow and misfortune, 
and would like me to come to their settlement and 
vest awhile /—(laughter). He did not send an invi- 
tation for my wife to come also, and I have not felt 
ag if I could accept his invitation up to this time. 

But, you know, these things show something ; and 
it is but a hint of the grand deep ties of human sym- 
pathy that came, not from Boston only, but from 
every part of the country, assuring us that we were 
not orphaned children, though we had lost everything 
we had in the world, but that there had never been a 
time, sad as this was, and desolate as our city was, 
in which we had been so near to the common heart 
of America as we were after this great calamity that 
had befallen us, 

Something has been said of the news that came 
from England, and the news that did not come, 
There came a cable telegram (prepaid, I presume) 
to the rooms in Boston, inquiring if the fire had 
struck us; asking, I believe, if I or my family had 
sustained any personal damage. We were able to 
telegraph back that wife and children and myself 
were all safe. Then there came a telegram to myself 
in Chicago, asking what damage had been done to 
the Unitarian Churches, and the homes of the Uni- 
tarian ministers in Chicago. I was very thankful 
that I was able to send back a telegram that all the 
homes and churches of our ministers in the city had 
been saved except my own, ‘Three or four days after 
there came a telegram like this:—‘ We have sent to 
your order, for the help of your family, by this mail, 
£500.” That is 2,500 dollars in gold that was sent 
right to me by those dear Unitarians in England— 
(loud applause). 

Now all these things, as I might say, have set me 
on my feet, I have begun to feel as if our future 
was just as Sure as our past has been, And I came 

out from my home with the vow in my heart that 
whether I came to Boston, or to any other town 
in this country, I was not going to beg for Unity 
Church under any circumstances. I felt sure, if I 
had not, I donot know that [should have made that 
resolution; but I saw at once how your hearts were 
stirred through and through, and how certainly you 
would accomplish that whereunto you were called, as. 
I sacredly believe, by our dear Father, when the 
news began to come up to Chicago to me that you 
were going to rebuild Unity Church. Howsoon you 
are going to do it, or how well you are going to 
do it, or how you are going to do it, bas not ap- 
peared, and I don’t know and I don’t care. These 
gentlemen who are intimate with the way you do 
things know something, apparently, that I do not 
know. They have said to me, “ Mr. Collyer, there 
is no sort of fear about your not having that fifty- 
thousand dollars to rebuild Unity Chureb, You will 
just get it, as sure as you live, and you need not give 
yourself any sort of trouble aboutit.” If they say so, 
and Unity Chucrh is notrebuilt, their word is broken, 
and not mine, and you will break it. Iam only tell- 
ing you this, not.to beg from you, but to show you in 
what position you will put yourself if you do not 
take care. I believe that Unity Church is going to 
be rebuilt. I know it must be; and though I have 
never had such an offer as you may have seen in the 
papers, as having been made to me from Cornell 
University—that, if I would make a horse shoe, they 
would send me two thousand dollars—I want ¢o say 
upon this public platform, and before this great au- 
dience, that, for two thousand dollars apiece towards 
rebuilding Unity Church, I am ready to make just 
as many horse-shoes as the public demand—(ap- 
plause). I do not know that I shall make tliem very 
good at first-~I mean by that very handsome ; but I 
will do my leyel best, and if they don’t lok as I 
think they ought to when I begin, Z will dig vn way till 
T get them about where they ought to be; aud then 
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you shall have every one that I covenant for, at that 
rice, 
‘ I felt some hesitancy about reading the little note 
I have in my hand, because I did not know quite how 
it would be taken by the generous and noble man 
who has written it, but I ventured to shift all the 
blame, responsibility, and danger off my own shoulders 
on to those of James Freeman Clarke. Before I came 
up here I said to him, “ Do you think I might read 
that?” He said, “ Certainly,” so I read it now with- 
out hesitation and fear, with the understanding that 
if there be any trouble, or anybody catches it, it will 
be Brother Clarke, and not me :-— 
“ Boston, Nov. 7, 1871. 

“ My Dear Mr. Collyer,—I will thank you to draw 

on me, at sight, at the following dates, for the several 
sums mentioned :—January 1, 1872, $1,250; April 1, 
1872, $1,250; July 1, 1872, $1,250; October 1, 1872, 
31,250. 
: “ In all 5,000 dols.; and with the understanding be- 
tween us (that was what made me a little afraid I should 
catch it if I read this; but I am not at all afraid now; 
it will be brother Clarke, and not me), that the same 
shall be applied to the personal wants and comfort of 
yourself and family, in place of any salary from the 
Church of the Unity for the year 1872. I make this 
request to make you feel independent personally, and to 
place you in such a position that you may look to the 
care of your own health and strength without the 
anxiety from which you ought to be released. 

“Chicago is to be the great gateway of the people 
occupying this continent. (I endorse that entirely.) She 
will have a marvellous place in our future history. (I 
endorse that again.) Her residents will be a small part 
of the great multitude which will fill her streets, and 
transact the business of her markets ; but upon the cha- 
racter of those residents, though a handful of men, is to 
rest ber future fame, or infamy. At the present time, 
adversity has brought your strong men to the front, and 
they owe it to themselves and their country to keep the 
place, and the country owes it to itself and to them to 
see that they are fully supported. I regard your post 
now as one of the mort important in our land, for the 
weal of the American people. (I cannot quite feel as if 
that was gospel.) The great realities of life to the 
open eyes and to the willing servant enlarge his faculties, 
and give vigour to his arms.—Very truly yours, 

“ (Signed) WIitiaM Gray.” 

(Loud applause.) Now I say this, that I believe 
there are in other cities as noble men as there are in 
Boston, and I believe that there will go from other 
cities as many folks to heaven as will go from your 
city, but I don’t think there is a man in any city 
who could have done just that, and done it just so, 
except such a man as William Gray, of Boston— 
(applause). 

The Rev. Mr. Surepen: The note which brother 
Collyer has read makes it proper that I should utter 
just one word. We thought we were executing your 
wish when Robert Collyer was in trouble, and we 
voted him three thousand dollars salary. To-day 
having had this note, he entirely relinquishes our 
offer, and we have this afternoon voted it to sustain 
Brothers Wendle and Staples; passing this vote, 
which I am sure you will approve :—‘“ That Robert 
Collyer, by his generous declining of the sum voted 
by this board for his annual salary, has made a new 
place in the esteem and love of his brethren.” 
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DUDLEY.— ADDRESS TO THE REY. M. 
GIBSON. 


On Sunday morning the Rev. Matthew Gibson, 
minister of the Unitarian Church of this town, was 
presented with an address, signed by every member 
of his congregation, on the occasion of his having 
completed his tenth anniversary. 

Mr: Councillor Gzorcz THompson briefly and suit- 
ably introduced the object of the gathering, after 
which 

Mr. E. Grarnerr, J.P., presented the address, of 
which the following is a copy :— 

“Rev. and dear Sir,—We, the pewholders, subscrib- 
ing and attending members of the Unitarian congrega- 
tion assembling at the Old Meeting House, Wolverhamp- 
ton-street, Dudley, on the completion of the tenth year 
of your ministry amongst us, beg to present you with 
this address as a sincere manifestation of the cordial 
approbation and very high respect we unanimously en- 
tertain for your public character, private worth, and 
unceasing devotion to the cause of truth and the welfare 
of humanity. Your ministerial services, enlightened 
teaching, courteous demeanour, unswerving integrity, 
and unwearied cultivation of all the Christian virtues, 
demand our regard and claim our highest esteem. We 
have ever found you an ‘able, earnest, and faithful mi- 
nister of the religion of Christ, and we rejoice and feel 
thankful that your labours have not been in vain. Under 
your truly Christian guidance and direction, the number 
of members of your congregation, during your miniatry 
here, has steadily inereased, and wnity of psntiment and 
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reciprocity of kindly feeling have, we believe, been 
largely promoted. Your inflexible attachment to the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, to the cause of 
popular education, to the sacred right of private judg- 
ment in all matters pertaining to religion, and to that 
freedom of conscience which is the inalienable right of 
all men, has especially endeared you to us, and demands 
the expression of our highest respect and sincerest re- 
gard. We most sincerely desire that your earnest, use- 
fal, and Christian labours, in connection with the help 
of Mrs. Gibson and your daughters, in the furtherance 
of the interests of the congregation, may be long con- 
tinued in our midst, and that your highest temporal and 
eternal interests may be fully realised and effectually 
secured.—We remain, rev. and dear Sir, yours faith- 
fully.” 
Mr, Grainger referred to the harmonious feeling that 
had always existed between pastor and people; to 
Mr, Gibson's labours to improve not only the services 
but also the appearance of the church, which was 
originally one of the old Presbyterian churches, but 
was now adapted to the spirit of the coming age, 

The Rey. M. Gipson acknowledged the valued 
gift, and assured his friends that it would be an in- 
centive to increased efforts on his part. Since his 
connection with the church, which commenced on 
December Ist, 1861, a great many changes had taken 
place, not only in the congregation, but also in their 
mode of worship. They were all interested, and the 
attendance ef both services on Sundays was very 
good, which was a great encouragement to @ minis- 
ter. When any important change had been made, 
there had been no sign of dissatisfaction in their 
ranks; nothing but perfectly friendly feeling 
pervaded, which was most gratifying. Several im- 
provements had been made with respect to the ser- 
vices; and they all had but one object in view— 
namely, to bave the services conducted to bring them 
nearer to God, and to make them more like Christ. 
It bad been his earnest desire to make the service at- 
tractive, and the manner in which the musical por- 
tions of it had been carried on had greatly helped 
him, and had increased their pleasure and interest in 
the work. With reference to the Unitarian faith they 
professed, he became more attached to it the more 
he read and thought, and the larger experience he 
had, It was the faith he found in the Scriptures ; it 
was a holy and comforting faith, He then exhorted 
his hearers to show by their lives the power their 
faith had over them for good, and let them be faith- 
ful to truth and steadfast in virtue, and diligently 
worship the only God in spirit and in truth. 

The proceedings then concluded, 

eS 


Haurrax.—The Rev. T, H. Smith has resigned . 


the pulpit of the North-end Chapel, Halifax, and his 
duties will terminate at the end of January next. 
Ipie, NEAR Lreps,—Mr, John Dale, of Manches- 
ter, has received and accepted a unanimous invita- 
tion to become the minister of the congregation at 
Idle, and entered upon his duties on Sunday last. 
Coupar Anaus.—The Rev. H. Williamson, of 
Dundee, delivered a lecture against the doctrine of 
eternal punishment in the Mason Hall, Coupar Angus, 
on Monday night. After the lecture questions were 
put to Mr, Williamson, and the answers given caused 
considerable division amongst the audience, A Mr. 
Douglas opposed Mr. Williamson's views, and con- 
cluded by ordering all present to leave the meeting, 
at the same time protesting strongly against the infi- 
delity of the age. Mr. John Robertson moved : “‘ That 
this meeting does not believe in the popular doctrine of 
eternal punishment as taught in the Shorter Cate- 
chism.” This motion was seconded by Mr. James Gray. 
Mr. Charles Baxter moved, as an amendment, “ That 
if men live for ever they will continue to suffer if they 
violate physical and moral law.” Mr. John Carr se- 
conded. Mr. Robertson maintained that there was 
nothing in Mr. Baxter’s amendment opposed to his 
motion; and, taking this view, Mr, Williamson de- 
clined to put it in this form. On the motion of Mr, 
Robertson being put to the meeting eighteen voted 
for it, This (says a correspondent) marks an im- 
portant era in the religious history of Coupar Angus 
—eighteen men openly declaring their unbelief in 
an eternal hell. 4 
Tue Rey. C. H. A. Datt, of the American Unita- 
rian Mission in Calcutta, has been formally admitted 
as a member of the Brahmo Somaj. Mr. Dall was 
always known as an admirer of the Brahmo revival. 


Mr. Wrttiam. M. Spencn, son of the Rev. Dr 
Spence, Congregationalist minister, the third wrangler 
in the last mathematical tripos, was on Monday, the 
4th ingt., elected to a fellowship in Pembroke Col- 
lege, Mr, Spence’s election is one of the firet fruits 
of the Act of last session abelishidg University tents, 


_. surrounded with the dust and smoke of struggles of 
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MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
MR. CROSSKEY’S DEDICATION ADDRESS. 
[The following address was delivered 
Rev. H. W. Crosskey at the Dedication Service, 
held on Thursday 
Portland-street Chapel.) 


' TI have been asked to welcome you, my brethren, 


r 


who have honourably passed through the discipline of 


‘college life, and are about to enter upon the practical 
work of the world into the fellowship of the Christian 
ministry. The duty is singularly touching for one 
who is still engaged in the press and turmoil of the 
battle ; and who can only speak as a soldier welcom- 
ing recruits from quiet homes, filled with young as- 
pirations and innocent ambitions, to a field of whith 
he knows the besetting dangers, while he himself is 
compelled to conféss that he has not attained to the 
_ yeteran’s wisdom, 


T cannot speak of the great reward of ripened 


peace which crowns a life devoted to the service of 
God and man; although the hope of securing such 


& peace might call into action the divinest energies of 
youth, and charm into patience its fiercest unrest. 
Tam still in the crowd of contending interests and 
antagonistic thoughts; and the dim doubts and 
strange despairs that fall upon weary men are not 
unknown to my heart, I feel the strain of the per- 
petual demands upon a minister’s energies; while I 
know the ignominy of even a dream of rest, I am 


. 


which I cannot foresee the issue, but can only under- 


_ stand that I must not desert an appointed post, The 
“most gracious welcome to this ministry would come 
_ from one who having glorified God upon earth, in 
the fulness of a noble experience, could humbly re- 
peat the words addressed by the Master to his Father 
in Heaven: ‘+I have finished the work which Thou 

_ gavest me to do.” I can only ask you to receive that 

' earlier utterance—‘ Think not that I am come to 
send peace on earth ; I came not to send peace but a 
sword.” Yet I know I should mistake the tone and 
temper of the spirit in which you assume the office 
which will claim henceforth the devotion of your lives, 
if I disguised the fact that you are called to a minis- 
try of heroic service; and heroic service in its most 
trying and difficult form. 


You are not called to a service waited upon by 
public applause and rewarded with substantial ho- 
nours, It is said tobe 

+ =» e« easy for men to die scorning 

The death-stroke, who fight side by side; 
One tricolour floating above them ; 

Struck down ’mid triumphant acclaims 
Of a Fatherland rescued to love them 

And blazon the brass with their names, 


No kindred ease will be yours. Upon you will be 
imposed frequent labours that will have no public 
witness. Very possibly mere handfuls of people may 
listen to your words, while others who preach pre- 

' cisely the same thoughts (it may be with less clear- 


ness and beauty), but who have connected themselves | 


with the powers that be by an act of subscription to 
which your hands could never be forced, may dwell in 
high places of great honour. You will be compelled 
to trust the silent forces that sway the future, rather 
than appeal to passions that might win the living 
present to bring its rich tithe of ‘mint and anise 
and cumin,” 


If your ministry have any faithfulness, your op- 
portunities will be abundant of learning what Paul 
meant when he called himself “ the prisoner of the 
Tord.” Pleasant fields will stretch around you, 
traversed by paths leading to the still waters—but 

ou will be unable to escape from the narrow prison 
use of some small unheeded task which perchance 
no living souls will notice, and which will have no 
earthly reward. The weary burden of temporal 
necessities may fall'upon you, in the midst of demands 
for the highest spiritual efforts, You will never be 
free from a haunting discontent with your own best 
work, You may do your noblest and find that others 
haye not seen as you have seen; or felt as you have 
felt; and that your toils have not brought forth 
the fruit you expected to follow from the early pro- 
mise of the spring, You will learn—and it will be 
the hardest of all lessons—that the Lord our God 
as often accomplishes His will through the personal 
disappointments as through the successes of His 
‘servants, 

But as I welcome you to the ranks of the ministry, 
it is my privilege to assure you that from the severity 
of its hardships you may win that wondrous joyful- 
ness of soul which attends an abiding consciousness 
of the nearness of the spirit of God. When we 


ease to complain because God darkens for us the 


glory’of the visible world and the kingdoms thereof, 


r 


by the 
evening, June 24, at Little 
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with a larger radiance. 


luxurious indolence of soul. 
mise to be breathed into your 
the blessedness of those who 


neither have entered into the heart of man the 


things which God hath prepared for those who think 
and love; and by virtue of high thoughts and pure 
affections are bound to those purposes which task 
the centuries of history and which it may often be 
your lot to defend against the adverse judgments of. 


& passionate hour, 


You are received into the ranks of a ministry 
which stands alone in the history of the Christian 
Church as delivered from the bondage of confessions 
of faith, You are not asked to-night, and you will 


not be asked by any congregation to which you may 
be called to minister, to subscribe to any theological 
formuls: of mortal device, You will jealously guard 
this freedom. You will remember that spiritual 
liberty has for the two great corner-stones of its 
temple humility and reverence; the humility that 
dare not dogmatise, and the reverence that must 
ever follow any guiding light, shining forth from a 
heaven above. The spirit of self-assertion is di- 


rectly antagonistic to the enjoyment of spiritual! 
You become non-subscribing ministers not) 


liberty. 
because in the pride of boastful egotism you would 
dictate to God, but because you trust in his truth, as 
sufficient in the strength of its own majesty to con- 
quer the world unto itself. We do not refuse to sign 


Particles of faith because we are infidels, but because 


our trust in the power of God to sustain his own 
righteousness is boundless. Faith in truth necessi- 
tates provision for the free action of the individual 
mind. The facts of nature, life, and providence 
must deal with us as God chooses. They must make 
their own impression, and force us along their own 
paths, » Unto whatsoever they may reveal to our 
own minds, as the truth of God, we must say, as 
Ruth to Naomi of old, “ Whither thou goest, I will 
go; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” The higher our privileges the graver our 
temptations ; and peculiar dangers as well as glories 
attend the exercise of a ministry rejoicing in its in- 
tellectual freedom. 

In the Christian ministry upon which you enter, 
you will not fulfil your appointed office if you are 
content with advocating rational views and opinions, 
as opposed to views and opinions you may condemn, 
with whatever justice, as irrational and absurd. The 
Christian ministry is a ministry unto life. You have 
a gospel to preach; a gospel of trust, and joy, and 
love, and hope. The great office of the Christian 
minister is to sustain, against the pressure of worldly 
interests, the pride and show of outward trappings, 
the biassed judgments of powers that be, the sneers 
of selfish men, the joys and the despairs of self-in- 
dulgent passion, the immortal sanctities of the king- 
dom of God. I plead with you to enter the ministry 
with the high conviction that the relationships exist- 
ing between human minds and hearts and souls and 
a Father in Heaven can be freed from darkening 
superstitions, and under the guidance of scientific 
thought itself, become sources of blessedness and 
peace, passing all understanding; and that the 
Christian Church, throwing aside idle ecclesiastical 
claims, flinging wide its doors for the admission of 
every child of God who may be moved by His grace 
to lift the heart and bend the knee, trusting a 
Father’s mercy to the end, is the one power, which 
by virtue of the divine life, the centre of its influ- 
ence, and the ground of its authority, can redeem 
the world from the sin which is its wretchedness, 
and the despair of good, which is the bitterest punish- 
ment of sin, Jesus Christ does not dwell upon 
“ views” and opinions ; he appeals to the conscience, 
the heart, and the soul. Do not imagine that 1 
esteem it a light or insignificant task to free the world 
from those arbitrary dogmas and strange fears, which 
have rendered spiritual intercourse between man and 
his Maker, timid, fantastic, and unmanly, Your lives 
will be well spent if you prove able to do any thing, 
however slight, to destroy the limitations placed by 
narrowness of thought and jealousy of disposition 
upon the eternal merey; to substitute a Heaven of 
many mansions for the narrow prison-house mortal 
ignorance dreams a Paradise; to lessen the shadow 
of that curse which springs from man’s disobedience, 


the sun of the world invisible shines upon our steps 
An unprophetic sullenness of 
heart, moroseness of temper, and a weak despair of the 
strength of the Lord’s righteousness, spring from 
The great word of pro- 
ears is the promise of 
prepare ia the desert a 
highway for their Ged. Be faithful to your calling, 
and your hearts will beat high with prophecy, 
Yours will be the joy of those whose faith can be- 
hold in the troubled present the glory of the To. 
come, Watchers upon the mountain heights, you 
will note the first quivering rays that herald the 
dawning day. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
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and not from the will of his Maker 3 to remove from 
solemn acts of worship those antiquated subtilties 
which constitute so large a part of so many of the 
creeds in which it is vainly imagined a knowledge of 
God can alone be found, Great, however, as the 
responsibilities of the Free Churches of England 
to the cause of free religious thought, undoubtedly 
are, they have an additional charge imposed upon 
them, They have to prove that “the simplicity of 
Christ ” can reach the depths of human misery and 
|sin, and compel men to cry aloud unto God, Ra- 
tional Christianity has appealed to the judgment of 
scholars, and has practically won its victory, The 
two-edged sword of criticism has been well forged 
and finely tempered; and is placed within your 
hands—a serviceab+s weapon, that will not fail you 
in the hour of need. But rational Christianity has 
yet to appeal to the judgment of that Christ who was 
a friend of publicans and sinners, 

The great duty of your days will be to prove by 
your practical work that Christianity can grant every- 
thing the strictest critical exegesis can demand, and 
on account of the very surrender of untenable claims 
become an intenser spiritual power. It will be your 
high and responsible office to try the strength of ra- 
tional Christianity as the Christianity which can face 
guilt and passion, and present a redeemed world be- 
fore the throne of grace. The worth of your minis- 
try will depend upon the depth of its religiousness, 
Whether your opinions are more or less Orthodox, 
or more or less heretical, will matter little, if you 
cherish and sustain a true spirit of Christian wor- 
ship. Teach men to love, to hope, to reverence, and 
to trust in God’s goodness, and you will have little 
trouble in gaining a fair hearing for fair thought, 
Through the pulpit you will have opportunities of in- 
structing men in matters pertaining to religion; do 
not be afraid to employ them broadly and generously. 
Just as charity covers a multitude of sins, a religious 
spirit will cover a multitude of heresies ; but remem- 
ber there must be a religious spirit. 

The work you are commencing will try your pa- 
tience—because it is educational in the highest and 
quietest sense, It is not like storming a breach—or 
holding up a flag in the centre of an excited crowd 
of combatants; but it is like the upbuilding of a 
character chiefly to be affected by silentand unnoted 
forces. When you assume charge of a congregation, 
lay plans that it will necessarily take some years to 
accomplish. Do not assert yourselves by hasty and 
sensational methods; look forward and trust in spi- 
ritual agencies to bear fruit in God’s own good time. 
You will probably be startled to find that as many 
passions may influence the conduct of a Church as 
of any secular institution. You may be conscious of 
no motive save the desire to do good and to live in 
peace with all mankind; and, possibly, find your 
selves judged by some worldly standard which you 
utterly repudiate. You may be astonished to hear 
recondite reasons brought forward to account for 
some of your very simplest actions. Personal likings 
and dislikings may sway around you, moved by most 
trivial causes. State your thoughts as clearly as you 
may, you will find yourselves credited with the in- 
ferences some of your hearers draw from them, but 
which itfnever entered into your own imaginations 
could possibly be reached. Assume the highest and best 
for those with whom you are associated, and such 
matters as these will cease to trouble you. You will 

ometimes have to be a little deaf, and sometimes a 
little blind, but treat men as though they mean nobly, 
and you will do God’s awn work in the world. My 
own experience of the world is that men in general 
mean more nobly than we are often tempted to ima- 
gine; and that an appeal to their purest motives will 
win the most genuine response. You will long for 
Success ; and yet you will be solemnly bound to es- 
chew popular arts. If by the utterance of one word 
you can increase your popularity, at the expense of 


your sincerity and honour, hat word I charge you 


not to utter, 

Again I say: trust in God. The passion of a day 
is easily aroused, and soon passes away. A true 
minister cannot fail in his work. The work of the 
Lord is done as much by those whom the world ealls 
disappointed men as by those it delights to honour, 
There is service to be rendered beneath the soil in 
hidden, silent, secret places, as well as in the sight 
of men. To you I may quote Wordsworth’s grand 
words, that you may know that whatever fate befall 
you you can never be “ unfortunate,” in the high 
calling of this ministry :— 

Call not the royal Swede unfortunate, 

Who never did to Fortune bend the knee, 

Who slighted fear, rejected steadfastly 

Temptation, and whose kingly name and state 

Have perished by his choice, and not his fate, 


You will crave sympathy; possibly sympathy is 
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sweeter to a teacher of religion than to the member 
of any other class of men the world contains. Yet 
again and again you will have to resist this craving, 
and speak and act as though you had it not. If you 
yield to it you will be shorn of your strength. You 
must live as though you could live alone, knowing 
that one man with God is a majority ; and yet your 
hearts will ache for kindly responses to greet your 
toils. 

So must it be. It is the will of God for all men 
who would be numbered among the prophets of His 
kingdom. But itis also the will of God that who- 
soever Joseth his life shall find it; and when the 
heart has abandoned all it will know all the joy 
that tenderest love can give. Personal difficulties 
will disappear in proportion to the largeness of your 
Every characteristic of the age in which we 

live pleads for an increased faithfulness to the 

spirit of our fathers, who bought their freedom 
with a great price, and established the college 
from which you are sent forth that the free 

Churches of our country might not lack a learned 

ministry. The age is searching in criticism. The 

Christian Church does not need ignorant men 

who cannot grasp the tendencies of modern thought. 

In these days an ignorant defence of religion is the 

best instrument to secure its sceptical rejection. 

Neither has it any place for narrow minded men who 

will denounce a doubt as a crime. No doubt was 

ever killed by a curse. It has no office which can be 
worthily filled by timid men, afraid of trusting the 
results of free inquiry. Error was never mastered by 
those who have a secret suspicion that the truth will 
\Jead them to dark and desolate places. The Chris- 
tian Church demands men who will confront the 
keenest criticisms with a frank and generous manli- 
ness, confident that the Heavens will not fall al- 
though we cannot see the pillars by which they are 
sustained. The age is familiar with attempts to 
justify outward conformity to medisval creeds on the 
part of those who have flung away their intellectual 
restraints, The old meanings have faded from the 
old forms, yet for those who will reject the old mean- 
ings only two or three will put aside the old forms. 

Hence, for tender consciences there is misery; and 

for worldly souls, excuse. For the faithless there is 

scorn; and for the devout, a perplexing task of self- 
justification, The Christian Church needs men 
trained in the school of the free born, who have never 
learnt the sad lesson of conformity ; and who by the 
frankness of their speech can bear witness to the 
depth of their faith, The age is maryellously great 
in the glory of scientific research. Larger questions 
are asked than it has heretofore entered into the 
mind of man to conceive; and every question is only 

_ answered by a larger. The Christian Church requires 
men who will not condemn the path of discovery, as 
though it were the path that leadeth unto death, 
and who will bring tbe infinite wonder of the Uni- 
verse into the Temple of God, instead of asserting 
the authority of the Church against the widening 
thoughts of men, The age is struggling to secure 
some firm foundation for its faith, I do not think 
that the tone of our age in England is cynical 
and scornful, ‘The very scepticism that prevails 
is touched with the spirit of a deeper reverence than 
Scepticism has ever before manifested. In larger 
part it is the Seepticism of our overwhelming awe. 
The Christian Church asks for men who have 
neither thought without reverence nor reverence 
without thought; but with whom thought and rever- 
ence are one, 

Amid the criticisms, the traditions, the intellectual 
and moral struggles of our generation, you are sum- 
moned to the responsible task of sustaining the life 
of at least one small section of the Christian Church, 
in which the doubts of men shall not be met with 
narrow-minded timidity; the consciences of men 
shall not be perplexed with wearisome conformities 
to standards of faith no longer measuring the extent 
of their thoughts; the minds of men shall not be re- 
strained in the great name of God from the study of 
His works; and the souls of men shall be touched 
with a spirit of lowlier reverence because they are 
not afraid of the God who is the ligbt ol life. 

T have not disguised the difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of the ministerial office ; fairly faced, its diffi- 
culties and responsibilities will, I know well, deepen 
the devotion of all brave young hearts to the service 
they have chosen. 

There are no graver words in which the calling of 
the ministry can be described than those used by the 
great Master; he speaks of his own ministry as the 
giving men his flesh to eat and his blood to drink. 
‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
dwelleth in me and Lin him,” All men whose office 
it is to declare in open speech among their fellows 
their most sacred thoughts, understand full well the 


aims. 


“awful and mysterious God, to 
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meaning of those words. Ever to speak of God, the 
declare unto a congre- 
gation those feelings, the most timid of all feelings, 
which seek a home with an unseen spirit, is a sacri- 
fice of flesh and blood, indeed ! T not unfrequently 
think it must be avery blessed thing to have nothing 
publicly to say touching one’s nobler thoughts, to 
be able quietly to cherish them, and neither cause 
nor give trouble on their account, to retain them as 
secrets between the heart and its God, whispers 
from the soul unto the great soul of the universe it- 
self, Spite of the constant exercise of a minister's 
profession, now unbroken for twenty years, I am 
never free from a besetting anxiety. I ever ask my- 
self, had I nof’better be silent? Surely all words 
touching the Lord of an infinite majesty must be 
vain and foolish.” ‘To break through this hesitancy, 
to drag to light the secrets of the soul, to expose to 
the gaze and criticism of all who choose the trem- 
bling faintness of meaner hours and the holier pas- 
sion of prayers and struggles for more heavenly 
being, to reveal spiritual experiences in their delicate 
changes of light and shadow must always be. a giving 
away of the very flesh and the very blood of life. 

But strength will come, and with strength blessed- 
ness; and with strength and blessedness the joyful 
sense of usefulness in the world, as we thiok grandly 
of our work and humbly of ourselves. 


In the faith that you fee! yourselves claimed by a 
Spirit loftier than your own; that you have not 
chosen your Lord, but that your Lord has chosen 


you; that you are conscious of a commanding word 
bidding you arise and follow wheresoever you may be 


led by the Holy Spirit of the Lord’s righeousness and 


truth ; I welcome you this night to the goodly fellow- 
ship of the ministry of the Free Church of Christ, 
praying that as you have received your various gifts, 


go you may minister the same “ as good stewards of 
ij 


the manifold grace of God.” 
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JOHN'S ANSWER TO WILLIAM’S 
QUESTION. 
TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
“Ts the Church of England worth preserving ?”—Mr. 
GLADSTONE. 

What 7s the Church? Is it a place 
For holy antic and grimace ? ’ 
A sort of Sunday opera-boufe, ' 
Performed beneath a Gothic roof? 
Parade, with Priest for fugleman ? 
Burlesque upon the latest plan, 
Of things the most sublime and serious” 
Where mummery, veiling the mysteriou 
Yield’s mumbo-motley as result 
Of search for an “ sesthetic” cult ? 

Ts this the Church you mean? If so, 

John’s Answer ’s an emphatic “ No! 


Ts it a stage where bumptious boys 

May wrangle over gauids and toys, 

Fuming whene’er some scrap of flum mery 

Is stript from their too florid mummery ? 

May vent on Luther, or on Tait, 

Ecclesiastic Billingsgate ?— 

Much like an angry housemaid, chidden 

For finery that is forbidden 5 

Who strikes an attitude as martyr 

Because her Sunday rig’s not smarter.— ~ 
Is this the Church you mean? Ifso, 
John’s Answer is a ready, “ Vo!” 


Is it a “scene” where cleric pride 
May be supremely glorified ; 

And every pretty priestling hope 

To play the part of petty Pope,— 
Shining in foolish virgins’ eyes, 

With sacerdotal sanctities ; 

And gently dazzling, now and then, 
Some moony and molluscous men ; 
Where, gaily decked in stolen plumes, 
>Midst pompous rites and fragrant fumes, 
The emptiest daw may mask and mum 
Ecclesiastic Fe-Faw Fum? 


Is this poor thing your “ Church ?” If so, 
John’s Answer ’s an explosive—* No!” 

Is it a word of Life, or Death ? 

A Sacerdotal Shibboleth ? 

A proud abstraction, vague and vast, 

Veiling the tyranny of Caste ? 

A verbal Fetish, shaped to rule 

The flexile fancy of the fool? 

‘A web of forms, traditions, creeds, 

Stretched ’twixt the soul and the soul's needs ? 
Is Church the “ Priest's Preserve? SaaS 180, 
John’s Answer is—‘ Preserve it! No! 

—Pumnch, 
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MR. MOODY’S TEACHING. 


+ The Christian World, whose free expression of 
opinion on Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s teaching, 
have been “ fiercely reviled by some who contrive 
to combine spite and uncharitableness with belief 
in their own exceeding sanctity,” re-aflirms that 
the version of the Gospel presented by these gen- 
tlemen is crude, partial, and imperfect :— 
Speaking metaphorically, we should call it the 
mechanical version of Christianity. Our Lord de- 
clared that his words were spirit and life; but Mr, 
Moody seems to us to have a positive dread of look- 
ing beneath or beyond the dead letter of Scripture, 
—and that not of Scripture as read with careful. 
intelligence and with consideration of the context, 
but of particular texts taken at random here and - 
there from the Authorised Version. We have no 
manner of doubt that many of the pastors who re- 
joice in the influence exerted by Mr. Moody would 
be ashamed to stand up either in their pulpits or in ~ 
their Sunday-schools and give such account of the 
Scriptural evidence for great Christian doctrines, or 
of the meaning and purport of those doctrines, as we 
have in the addresses of the American revivalists, 
Take, for example, the sermen on the “ Blood.” 
Tt is with reverence and diffidence that we refer to 
a subject so profound and so solemn, and we believe 
that the greatest and godliest divines of all Churches 
have shared this feeling; but Mr. Moody has no 
diffidence, and displays, by way of reverence, the 
mere confidence of peremptory dogmatism. He 
knows all about this most mysterious of Christian 
emblems and of Scriptural facts. He announces, 
without offering a shadow of proof, that the clothing 
of Adam and Eve in coats of skin was the institution 
of bloody sacrifice. We need not tell our readers 
that there there is not a hint of such a thing in” 
Genesis. It seems to be regarded by some people 
as a special evidence of faith that they see in the 
Bible what is not there. Mr, Moody, in the next 
place, gives an explanation, wholly arbitrary and hy- 
pothetical, of the reason why Cain’s offering was re- 
jected and Abel’s accepted. The reasonable way to 
account for the rejection would be to presume that 
Cain brought offerings without bringing at the same 
time a meek and quiet spirit, and an honest and 
merciful heart. When Jehovab, according to the 
Bible narrative, pronounced upon Cain his doom, He 
rebuked him for murder, not for having presented 
an offering which was from its own nature unaccept- 
able. But Mr, Moody does not scruple to supp'e- 
ment Scripture. He knows exactly what Cain felt. 
“ Cain,” says Mr. Moody, “said to himself, ‘I am not 
going to bring a bleeding lamb. Here is the grain © 
and the beautiful fruit that I have raised by my in- 
dustry, and I’m sure jit looks better than blood, 
and I’m not going to bring blood.’ Now it was not 
that there was any difference between these two men, 
but it was the offering which each brought.” That 
is to say, the sin on account of which Cain’s offering — 
was rejected was a mistake, more or less wilful, in 
ritual. We believe that the sin was ethical—deep 
down in Cain’s cruel heart. But we are content to 
leave the matter where the Bible leaves it, and we 
quote the words from Mr, Moody in order to exhibit 
that strange and irreverent presumption in dealing 
with Scripture, which is, we hope, more characteristic | 
of America than of England, and which Mr. Moody 
need not have crossed the Atlantic to teach us. The 
whole of Mr. Moody’s sermon is couched in the 
same tone of jaunty self-confidence. Some of his 
expressions are astounding in their ignorant pre-— 
sumption. “ God is merciful,” he says, “ but He is | 
not going to take an unredeemed sinner into heaven. © 
If He did, the redeemed would plant the banner of 
indignant remonstrance round the throne, and there 
would be a revolt in heaven.’ Of the ethical signi- 
ficance of the blood of Christ there is, of course, 
hardly ahint, Mr. Moody dwells upon the material 
emblem, and he would, we suppose, shrink from 
Dean Stanley's declaration that Cirist’s blood given 
for the life of the world means Christ’s love given 
for the life of the world, as heresy. But our Lord, we 
repeat, said that his words were spiritual ; and un- 
less we apprehend the spiritual import of the shed- 
ding of Chyist’s blood, we shall fiad our ideas of 
atonement becoming Pagan and blasphemous rather 
than Christian. When we turn from Mr, Moody’s 
conception of atonement to his conception of heaven 
and hell, we are again sensible of a mechanical cha- 
racter pervading the whole. The preachers, the 
divines, who have brought light and healing to the 
Church, have been those who have elevated and spi- 
ritualised our ideas of heaven; but Mr. Moody 
seems actually afraid that our notions of heavenly 
happiness shall be too spiritual. Taking, ashis custo 
is, the dead letter of Soripture, and congealing metas 
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‘and sisters, and all co-equally children before , telling, and the people listened with the greatest 


osition of Unitarians was such that when 
d out of one Church or sect they did 
bat in the spirit of those who went out of 
‘arian church into another. The result of 
‘change was very frequently bitterness and a 
)run down the sect they had left. That was 
case with Unitarians. He could bear dis- 
stimony that Unitarians invariably spoke of 
wehes they left with affection and reverence, 
presented the feelings that he had, and now 
mger shut himself up from humanity. He 
ipon himself as a brother of humanity, and 
that the whole world was his church and 
Mr. Suffield concluded by referring to the 
ality of the Unitarian teachings, and the 
3s with which they laid hold of the truth in 
aurch and age, and respected the honest con- 
of every set of worshippers. 
esses were delivered by Revs. A, Payne, J. 
wanp, and Mr. G. Lucas, and the meeting 
sed with prayer by the Rey. W. Birks. 


—>—— 


OFORD-STREET Caren.— On Tuesday last the 
Easter invitation of the teachers of the 
“school brought together a large number of 
‘ents of the children fora social meeting with 
chers and old scholars. After tea the inspec- 
pictures, microscopes, galvanic apparatus, ée,. 
asie, occupied the time until the meeting was 
10 order by the pastor, the Rev, T. Dunkerley, 
| welcoming all, gave an earnest exhortation to 
yho found themselves in the responsible posi- 
parents, that they should faithfully discharge 
luties to their children; and addressing the 
up scholars, that they sbould be provident in 
abits, and sanctify the career upon which they 
yatering with purity and virtue. After a few 
from the Rey. R. Spears, the superintendent 
seretary, a series of dissolving views, illustra- 
{ Arctic explorations, was exhibited. 
URBRIDGE.—A course of eleven Sunday Even- 
ietures bas just been concluded at the Presby- 
Chapel. The lecturers were the Revs. John 
n, Charles Clarke, John Cuckson, W. H. Fish, 
ew Gibson, William Cochrane, Henry McKean, 
Crosskey, and D. Maginnis; and the subjects 
‘lectures were:—The Relation between Religion 
heology 5 ; The Duties and Privileges of Unita- 
| The Old and the New Theology ; Protestant- 
The True Basis of Faith in God; Ritualism,— 
ndency; Unitarianism and Modern Thought ; 
Bible Plenarily Inspired; The Church’s Fail. 
nitarianism in Relation to the Human Condi- 
te Prevalent Prejudices and Misunderstand- 
d 
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garding Unitarianism, ‘The course was well 
ad; tracts were distributed freely; and each 
8 was fully reported in the principal local paper, 
circulates widely in the district. 
tRow-IN-FuRNESS.—During the month of Fe- 
y last the Rey. J. C. Lunn, of Lancaster, gave a 
course of lectures at Barrow on Unitarian 
flanity. The subjects of the lectures were, 
Right of Private Judgment, 2 «¢ Original Sin,” 
Atonement,” and “Faith and Works.” At 
ose of the last lecture Councillor Baynes, lately 
rehwarden of the old church, who was in the 
proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer. He 
ve had only very lately become acquainted with 
uunn. He had, however, heard of his good 
at Lancaster. It was with great pleasure he 
1a vote of thanks, A stranger said he should 
> be permitted to second that vote, as the prin- 
and thoughts which they had heard so clearly 
| and so forcibly expressed were just the doc- 
and ideas which were greatly required in their 
nd rapidly increasing town. Mr, Lunn said in 
that the audiences had been small, but large 
‘8 were often ultimately the effects of .small 
nings. ‘The Reformation began with Luther, 
oped to visit them again, and he trusted that 
3 would ere long advocate similar theological 
eligious opinions there to those he had advo- 
. As soon as they could get a suitable room 
far services would be given on Sunday, and a 
ay-school would be begun, and, perhaps, be- 
very many years there might be an earnest 
flourishing Unitarian Church in that place, 
} so many people bad lately come to reside,— 
‘uon has also been giving lectures on Unita- 
sm at CARNForts, a locality of extensive iron- 
i, and which is the junction of the London and 
a-Western, Midland and Furness Railways. It 
he first time that Unitarian principles and doc- 
3 bad been given at that place. His audiences 
ised the overlookers and more intelligent work- 


and residents. The lectures were clear and | cussion. 


attention. The views which he gave of God, Christ, Hhe Wtberal Pulpit. 
and Man, under the titles, ‘Neglected Truths” soe 
and ‘¢ Human Nature,’’ were evidently new to nearly THE SPIRIT OF THE GROSS 
all who were present, Though zeal had been bitsy : ‘ 
in many ways for its orthodoxy outside of the lecture | 5 dais ote A ee at Beet cote 
room, within there were expressions of warm approval | tar New College, at the anonal meeting of the Man- 
of the opinions which were well stated, A Church-| jhester District Sunday School Association, held at 
man was in the chair, A vote of thanks was proposed | polton on Good Friday.] ; 
to the lecturer by a Roman Catholic, and the hope % 
was expressed that Mr. Lunn would soon lecture at} 1 Corinthians ii, 2 
Carnforth again.—At Ganaats Mr. Lunn has been 
delivering lectures on “ Popular Opinions” and 
“ Bible Teachings.” The audiences were very good, 
and must have been satisfactory to the lecturer. He 
was quite at home in his subjects, and soon got the; 
attention and interest of those who listened to him. 
He seemed to thoroughly understand the thoughts 
and feelings of a miscellaneous audience. Many 
earnest faces showed what a deep interest was being 
taken in the Unitarian views which the lecturer ad- 
vocated. The usual votes of thanks were given very 
heartily, James Robinson, Hsq., who was in the 
chair, engaged a large room for the delivery of these 
lectures, and afterwards offered it on Sunday after- 
noons for preaching, promising to pay all expenses, 
if Mr. Lunn would give religious services at Galgate. 
The offer was a generous one, and may at some future 
time lead to missionary work in the district. 
Missronary Work IN THE Hast or ScoTnanpD,— 
The Rev. H. Williamson, of Dundee, lectured in 
Union Hall, Dunfermline, on March 9; in Burleigh- 
street Hall, Kirkcaldy, on March 17; in the Guild- 
hall, Perth, on the 23rd ult,; and in the Reid Hall, 
Forfar, on the 31st ult. At Perth the Exchange Hall 
has been taken for regular Sunday services, forenoon 
and afternoon; the Rev, Alex. Webster has accepted 
the position of minister. As Perth is an important 
railway centre in Scotland, it is hoped that Unitarians 
visiting the Highlands may find the church an in- 
ducement for them to spend Sunday in that city, : 


, ‘Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” 
The thirtieth year of our era (I use this as a 
round number, and do not wish to commit myself to 
it as an exact date) was made memorable by two 
strange spectacles, In Italy, amid the wonders of a 
{civilisation to which all parts of the known world 
contributed, a silent and morose old man, robed in 
purple and crowned with bay, after passing from city 
to city in restless wandering, has made his luxurious 
home on an almost inaccessible rock on the Campa- 
nian coast. His seventy years lie heavy on him, and 
of that which should accompany old age his share is 
small, Of honour, indeed, he can have plenty of its 
kind, for do not the lictors march before him with 
the symbols of power and of sanctity? and the eagle 
that has spread its wings over seven hundred years 
of victory bends before his feeble form. Obedience, 
likewise, is not wanting, for the guards around his 
person will fulfil even the basest of his commands; 
his will determines the hours of many a life, and 
sways the destinies of nations. But no love gathers 
round him with its tender grace, for trust and affec- 
tion cannot stand with fear. His aged mother has 
passed with no gentle touch of filial reverence 
beyond his reach; one after another have his 
kindred fallen beneath his cruel suspicions; his 
friends have gone down to dishonoured graves ; 
even at his own table he has infamously be- 
trayed his own guests. Yet in every public 
place statues are erected to commemorate him; 
though there is scarcely a law which he has not 
violated, in every court of justice from the Indian 
Ocean to the Atlantic the oath is taken in his name ; 
he bears the august title of father of his country ; 
supreme pontiff, the religion of his people culminates 
in him; eleven cities contend for the privilege of 
making him a god, Smyrna wins the doubtful glory 
of deifying the Emperor Tiberius. In an obscure 
province, occupied by a turbulent and intractable 
race, @ man just in the prime of life, of common 
birth but of no common power, goes up to the capital 
of his nation to join his countrymen in celebrating 
the great memory of ancestral deliverance, ‘The 
fame which he has already acquired gains for hima 
joyous reception as befits one who ‘cometh in the 
name of the Lord,’ Bat after a few days of triumph 
he is denounced by one of his own chosen associates, 
for a pitiful reward is delivered unresisting into the 
hands of those who should have been the first to re- 
cognise his greatness, but bad instead used every 
effort to achieve his ruin. Now, at length, they can 
have their wicked way. To crush their helpless ad- 
versary they call to their aid the power which they 
detest, and appeal to the weakminded representative 
of Reme for the capital sentence which they them- 
selves have no longer authority to inflict. Side by 
side with the hero of a late insurrection, whose hands 
were deeply dyed in blood, the new-made prisoner is 
exhibited to the people. They claim the mur- 
derer for liberty, and dismiss the prophet to 
the malefactor’s end. He, too, however, must 
wear the purple and the crown; but a reed re- 
places in his hands the royal sceptre, and it is of a 
long briar that his guards weave for him a derisive 
diadem. Nay, further, they prepare for him a throne, 
ignorant that from it he, likewise, should one day 
rule the world. High on the summit of a hill they 
lift him up above humanity, not yet a god. Around 
him gathered the priests who knew not that their 
momentary triumph was in truth their victim’s vic- 
tory; soldiers, who were overcome by his submission, 
and vanquished by the majesty of his endurance; 
strangers from distant lands, and women from the 
neighbourhood of his own home, whose devotion had 
never faltered, and whose love could bear even this 
agony; these, symbolic of how in after days the 
hearts as well as looks of all men should be drawn 
towards him, stand around and see him die, They 
are looking at “Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 
Is this, then, just, or is it the irony of fate? In 
this casa, the “Stream of tendency that makes for 
righteousness” would seem to have gone far astray, 
for it apparently reverses the awards of guilt and in- 
nocence, and secures the glory of infamy and the 
condemnation of holiness. Are we to regard the 
world as @ mere stage on which an invisible power 
moves its puppets as it will, uttering through them, 
indeed, the noblest thoughts, inspiring than with 


Tur Rey. Dr, Stoventon preached a farewell 
sermon toa large congregation assembled at Ken- 
sington Chapel on Sunday morning, on his retire- 
ment from the duties of the pastorate, which have 
been fulfilled by him for about thirty-three years. 

YorKSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL Unton.—The annual 
meetings of the Yorkshire Congregational Union 
commenced on Tuesday, by the holding of a Con- 
ference in Salem Chapel, Bradford. The Rey, Wil- 
liam Kingsland, Bradford, presided, and in his ad- 
dress pleaded for a ministry of higher ability and 
culture. The ministry of half a century ago was in- 
tellectually further in advance of the average mind 
of those days than the ministry of to-day was of the 
average intelligence of these. A ministry of higher 
mental training could alone meet the necessity of all 
classes, and the uneducated as much as the educated 
required a highly cultured ministry. Objections to 
Christianity from the learned and scientific reached 
all classes, and rural populations must have a minis- 
try of higher qualifications than they had hitherto 
given them, for only such a ministry could prevent 
the divorce of intelligence, and lift up the poor and 
ignorant to share-the blessings of knowledge. Several 
things prevented Congregationalists having a minis- 
try of that high character. Their colleges were not 
perfect; young ministers were too soon plunged into 
full ministerial work, and too great a variety of work 
was thrown upon their ministers. He wished to see 
the young pastor begin his work in association with 
some older minister, so that time would be found for 
study, and the educated laymen ought to undertake a 
portion of the week-day work of the ministers, in- 
stead of migrating to pleasant suburban retreats. 
The grand work of the ministers was pulpit work, 
The Rey. James Sibree, Hull, was appointed chair- 
man for the ensuing year, and some other business 
having been transacted, the Conference adjourned. 

Tur Lonpon ScHoon Boarp reassembled on Wed- 
nesday, after the Easter recess; Sir Charles Reed, 
chairman of the {Board, presided. The Tonic Sol 
Fa and the Kindergarten systems of education, which 
have been on their trial for some time in the Board 
schools, were attacked by the Rev. EK. Daniel, who 
moved that the Board should not in future require its 
teachers to employ any particular system in carrying 
out the syllabus of instruction and training prescribed 
for Board schools. After a long discussion, it appear- 
ing that the Board had never insisted upon such a re- 
quirement, the previous question was carried by a large 
majority. A recommendation of the Statistical Com- 
mittee for increased school accommodation for Fins- 
bury and other divisions induced Canon Gregory to 
renew his statements respecting the statistivs and ex- 
penditure of the Board, which gave rise to some dis- 
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what seem like the loftiest purposes, and then, when 
they have fulfilled its bidding, casting them into the 
yoid? Or are the dungeon, the scourge, the axe, the 
stake, only the mockeries of heaven, which cannot, 
As one after another the 
good go down in the conflict and are seen no more, 
and part from us with words of hope and blessing on 
their lips, are they swallowed up by the feebleness or 
hostility of a nature which defies its Lord; do they 
live deluded, and pass away deceived? It were a hor- 
Over existence, 
whose ripest fruits might thus at any moment be 
snatched away and flung to waste, it were hard, 
Well might even He 
the moment which frustrated His fairest 
No wonder that as the terrible tragedy was 
played out on Calvary, His hand faltered and His 
arm grew slack; no wonder that He should hide 
His face from the agony which He could not pre- 
vent; no wonder that the foundations of the earth 
should be shaken end the sun should lose its light ; 


after all, protect its own? 


rible inconsequence if this were all. 


indeed, for God to preside, 
dread 
plans, 


for who could look calmly on while the soul which 
was the heir of allthe ages, for which time had been 


the preparation, on which hung the destinies of hu- 


manity, met its doom? Baffled and defeated by this 


catastrophe, might not even Deity withdraw from a 
scene where the malice of an insignificant number of 


his creatures was able in a few hours to wreck his 
vast designs ? Not thus, thank God, do we read the 
mind of Christ; and not thus did Jesus interpret the 


meaning of the Divine life in the world or reveal it 


in his own. ‘The universe is not the failure of the 


Father’s purpose, but the expression of his thought 


and love, through which this runs the deepest prin- 
ciple of all, that the law of the noblest being is re- 
nunciation and its practice sacrifice, From the low- 
est to the highest none can be said to be exempt. 
Even the very elements of earth and air perpetually 
change, combine, dissolve, unite, and part again to 
seek fresh forms; the wheat is only productive when 
it has first “died ;” the polype toiling under the 
waves in patience unconsciously lays down its life 
for its friends, and calmly passes into rock on which 
those that come after it may build their homes; and 
these do but show forth on the minutest scale the 
operations of the one mighty will. And so the soul 
that is in sympathy with God discerns Him every- 
where; sees that the movement of the whole crea- 
tion is but the majestic flow of His power, and 
knows that the very being which we have is but 
Himself imparted to our frames, With Him, in- 
deed, may we not say in our poor human fashion, 


that this self-giving is the very essence of His na- 


ture? We cannot conceive that with omnipotence 
at His command He could have spent an eternity in 
idleness, or awoke at a determinable instant to create 
the world. 
pause ;” let us, too, work. Beneath every vicissitude 
He remains the same, He bestows His thought to 
tint the flowers of spring as much as to arrange the 
courses of the stars, and plants His affections in the 
lowliest: heart as tenderly as though its happiness 
were the sole object of His care. To this almighty 
service there are, in truth, no bounds. Just and un- 
just alike live and move in Him; the sunshine lights 
upon the evil and the good; and God waits not for 
us to thank Him for one mercy ere He gives the 
next, 


others more secret still, signs of His patience and 


long-suffering as He watches over our weak and wan- 


dering wills, and still upholds us, though we know 
Him not. In truth, there can be nothing more 
divine than that He should bear with our wayward- 
ness, should guide us in the struggles which He can- 
not share, lift us out of the weakness which He 
never feels, receive our confessions, and accept our 
poor endeavours, and renew our aims, even while He 
sees that which we ought ourselves to do and be, 
that which we are not, yet are bound to reach, And 
whoever deeply feels and realises this, will surely 
strive, however ineffectually, to reproduce in his own 
life these harmonies of the ministry of heaven. By 
what experiences Jesus discerned them more clearly 
than any other of our race we cannot wholly tell; but 
the muffled tones which strike on our dull ears swell 
into full music through His word and deed. From the 
first hour when he gives himself up to his work, to the 
last, when he gives up himself and his work to God, 
he never falters as he cleaves to his great purpose 
and rests on his great trust, At the outset of his 
career he quits his home, and at the close he leaves 
the world, with equal faith; on earth he has found 
the circle of his kindred wide as all honest toiling 
hearts, and heaven, he knows, is never far away ; for 
God, like the promised kingdom, is within. We are 
wont, indeed, to think too exclusively of the pain of 
Sacrifice, and do not dwell enough upon its joy. Ask, 


Not so; “the Father worketh without 


Nay, beyond these blessings of sight, and 
sound, and speech, and intelligence, and love, lie 
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weariness a trouble, and care a burden, whether they 
would rid themselves of anxiety at the price of love, 
and surely they will unhesitatingly answer “ No,” 
As the image of Jesus rises before our eyes, we do 
not, I am persuaded, adequately grasp that grandeur 
of nature which conquered difficulty, and blended the 
conflict between duty and desire in a higher peace, 
The lines of grief impressed upon his brow were not 
always there; the sanctuary of sorrow wa3 not his 
permanent abode, He was one who had breathed 
the free air of the mountains, and trod with the firm 
step of aking of men. Welcome at weddings as at 
funerals. He witnessed, if he did not share, all the 
experiences of our mortal lot. Whatever may have 
been its occasional pangs, or even its frequent un- 
dertones of sadness, as he moved among the woes and 
wrestled with the sins and “fought the evils of his 
time, his life cannot be regarded as all unbappy in 
its constant sacrifice, for its spirit of self denial was 
the outcome of its spirit of love. Almost could I fancy 
I can hear the very note of triumph in the deep de- 
light of truthful speech as he proclaims the goodness 
of the universal Father, and the new hope for all 
mankind, What a thrill of joy rings in the words, 
“Thy faith has saved thee, go in peace;” as though 
to have delivered but one soul made it worth while 
to have lived. And nothing but this cculd have 
achieved that self-effacement which was, in truth, 
his final aim. To renounce comfort was easy, but to 
give up honour and affection was more grave. Yet 
he has no other function than to bring humanity into 
the presence of its Lord, and then withdraw. In that 
moment of attainment he blots himself altogether 
from our view. Ina Christ’s own prayer Christ him- 
self has no place, and with sublime self devotion he 
would have his name perish for ever from the lips of 
men, if only they would do the Father’s will; after 
he has led us along rough ways of obedience, and 
by his faithfulness and pity won our reverence and 
love, he’ disappears, it is expedient for us that 
he goes away, and his end is gained if we find our- 
selves alone with God. Even he, however, must 
have his trial hour, and so we know not only 
his sweetness but his strength, as he is confronted 
with the mystery of suffering. Long had the issue 
been foreseen by himself, but his anguish was not 
blunted by anticipation. For weeks it had been the 
inmate of his heart, had given a deeper poignancy 
to his tone, a gentler pleading to his look, as he had 
pursued his steadfast way along that Via Dolorosa 
from Galilee to Jerusalem. The approach of night 
did but make every instant of the day more precious: 
as the hours ran out he saw only more clearly what 
yet remained for him to do; nay, a3 the time sped 
from him his work grew beneath his hands. Wherever 
there was sin were men to save, and he, with all his 
wealth of love and hope and faith, was ready to ex- 
pend it for their sakes. And yet it is borne in upon 
him that it cannot be, The arcient law which 
carries souls to loftiest perfection only through keen- 
est pain must be fulfilled. God asked of him not 
his labour but himself; enough that he had sowed 
the seed, the time was coming when he must depart. 
So did he touch the Weights of human effort, to give 
up not so much life as that which made life dear; 
to resign all his high perogatives of toil; to know 
God could be served in other ways, and make his 
silence as fruitful as his speech; to be assured 
God would fulfil what was worthy in his purpose 
though he might not see it, and had in store for 
the world, if not for him, some better thing. Had 
this, indeed, been easy to him he had not been 
the Christ whom we revere. Could he have lightly 
disengaged himself from the needs and wrongs that 
seemed to claim him here; could he have parted 


however, a mother or a friend if they count hours of 


newed appeal. 


without a sigh from those in the midst of whom he 
lived and worked, could he have surrendered the ob- 
jects on which he had staked his all, and felt no 
pang, we might have admired his courage, we could 
not have shared his peace, and history might com- 
mend his fortitude, but the Cross could never have 
drawn round it our love. But with resolve that never 
faltered he faced griefs that rent his heart. At first, 
indeed, he almost struggles with the dread necessity ; 
he will not resist, yet how can he comply? he will 
endure, but how can he rejoice? let God take back 
the life He gave him if He will, yet his own will is for 
the first time not God’s, and in the divergence lies 
an agony. Only to the unseen Presence does he 
confide his pain, and thence receives the unfailing 
strength he craves. His captors cannot disturb him 
from serenest calm; not even the faithlessness of 
friends can shake his peace; in the midst of his 
own desolation he learns the unexpected news that 
the true work of the Cross has begun already, and 
he will enter heaven with the first soul it saves; 
and then he disappears into the shadow through 


which all must pass alone, yet emerges 

this side of death to say, “Father, int 
hands I commend my spirit.” Was this 
after all, the end? Nay, not the end, but rath 
beginning ; for him the beginning of diving 
for us of nobler endeavours, firmer faith, and 
love. Planted in the grave of Jesus were the 
of the tree of life. What would not flourish 
sacred soil! what not aspire heavenward ap 
with him! No sooner does he pass away thy 
disciples begin to enact anew the glorious tal 
up with his fearlessness the very tasks which Bp 
him to his end, and boldly dare all things for 
heavenly Lord. As Paul flies from city to { 
preach his Gospel of redeemed humanity, }j 
will hang upon the cross his selfish desires, } 
of ease, his weakness or his pride, and in the 
element of liberty feels as though Christ li 
earth again in him, And ever since has this g 
image presided over all our aims, spurring og 
to greater faithfulness, and folding our grig 
holier trust, Held up alike in the midst g 
gaieties of the Court or the cruelties of the 
tempering the frenzy of vice and the fury of 
receiving the devotion of the prince and the pe 
of youth and of old age, it won even from the 
hearts a sympathy that quickly flowed in ¢ 
thoughts aud kindly deeds, To this maiden | 
dedicated their purest vows, as they rode forth te 
ing human wrongs; before this gentle nuns p 
their devoutest prayers as the strange sounds o 
man sin reached them in their seclusion from af 
world ; on this the penitent gazed with wonderin 
and took fresh hope; and dying eyes beheld j 
then closed in peace. And if to us the mem 
that once clung to it seem to have fallen away, 
have but left its elder significance more plaj 
see; no more the satisfaction of a Father's ¥ 
it is the supreme expression of filial duty 
of filial faith, Thus, then, does God justif 
Ways to man, ana suffering and sacrifi 
their place among the instruments of t 
cation of our race. And in this discipline we 
must bear our part. The triumphs of power 
the conquests of ambition one after another go { 
before ‘the unimaginable touch of time, which 
Ithuriel’s spear, reveals their native worthless 
But the laws of the perfection of charaster re 
the same ; the moral needs of men remain the sf 
for still do our higher affections claim the alleg! 
of our lower impulses, and still do our reluctant 
falter and delay. It is to this indolence, to th 
difference, that the spirit of the Cross makes 
Set it in the midst of the home, 
soon all restless passion dies into peace—no 
suredly of listlessness, but of harmonious ené 
and jarring tempers blend, and various tasté 
trained to mutual forbearance, and the only riv 
is that of self-denial. Set it in the midst o 
business, and it becomes the pledge of an inte 
that never swerves, of willing surrenders amid 
flicting interests, of fearless openness, and unwe 
goodwill. Set it beside the couch of suffering, ai 
takes not away, indeed, the pain, but it Jays to 
that half-stifled sense of injustice which is itsel 
keenest pain, it breathes serenity, it inspires 

Set it in the midst of human needs, of human 
norance, of human sin, and it calls for apostle 
martyrs, and lo! martyrs and apostles, name¢ 
unnamed, answer the call. And hence may w 
affirm that the spirit of the Cross must likewi 
the spirit of that work which we have met this 
to promote? You will say that I tell you no 
thing when I tell you that the principle of self. 
fice is that on which alone Sunday-schools ca 
efficiently conducted. I know it: T have no 
thing to tell. Of the necessity of the moral at 
ligious instruction which it is their high functi 
impart, you do not need to be convinced: of th 
tails of their organisation others will speak to 
in fitting time. I can but strive to quicken the ai 
of your endeavours; I can but repeat that th 
their very essence; without it they will wholly 
to be. There are, I am aware, many aims 
are all concentrated in a Sunday-school., Fo 
young it is a place of positive instruction ; for the 
it is a place of friendly intercourse with edu 
minds, a club of genial recreation, a training sch 
industry and thrift. Its managers are naturally 
ious to ensure success ; they desire to have their 
rooms well filled ; they are not indifferent to the 
pute in the town ; they are keenly alive to the va 
the social interests which cluster around. Far! 
from me to pass on them one wordof disparage 
still less of blame. But it must be remembered 
even the noblest institutions repose upon fo 
tions of very various worth, and mingled mo 
are wrought into their frame. Love of display 
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fion, craving for popularity, an emulation more or 

s honest of other sects, blend with our higher 

‘poses; so that a church and school which are, as 

were, the instrument and product of them all, will 

ten stand, like the image of Nebuchadnezzar’s 

am, on feet compounded of iron and of clay, and 

@ purity which they strive for they will rarely 

ach. I do not, indeed, despise the adjuncts which 

e thus begotten. Many of them are of proved 

lility; but they are not enough to constitute a 

anday-school, and a school which depends solely 

yon them will inevitably decay. The one motive 

aich will conquer all difficulties is self-denial— 
If-denial which will reveal itself not more iu 
‘atinuous effort than in a readiness to accept 
odifications which experience shows to be need- 
1, and which involye changes in time-honoured 
sage, and the surrender of practices endeared 
t venerable custom. You cannot need to be 
minded that the tendency to decline exhibited by 
» many schools can only be counteracted by in- 
‘eased earnestness and wisdom on the part of thuse 
ho are charged with their management. It must 
} distinctly understood that Sunday-school teaching 
no light service which we may take up or lay down 
} we please; it enlists us as soldiers of the Cross, 
ad claims from us a willingness to spend and to be 
vent. We pledge ourselves when we enter it to 
inctual and regular attendance, with which no plea 
‘indolence or pleasure should be allowed to inter 

re; to a faithful share in all the associated activi- 
es, the meetings for business or for conference, the 
tpervision of Sunday worship or of week-night 
nusement; to ready obedience to the direction of 
ar chief, in the general conduct of the school, and 
1 loyal support of his action even through plans 
6 may not have preferred—and who in all these 
rings will deny that the spirit of sacrifice will be 
ar surest guide? Nor is this all, In hours of pre- 
aration snatched from toil or rest, in exclusive devo- 
on to the interests of our class during school hours, 
1 endeavours to follow up with friendly care the diver- 
ent paths which lead to scholars’ homes, in the gra- 
ious union of all teachers without thought of differ- 
nee in cordial greetings and helpful fellow-work even 
tith the less educated, the careless, and the dull— 
or not all teachers are invariably zealous and uni- 
ormly bright—methinks we have a sphere of duty 
nd affection which is not unworthy to be dignified 
ven by the Cross. Weariness and despondency will 
t times lie heavy even on the bravest hearts; but 
he strength and trust of which the Cross is the 
ymbol shall revive our drooping faith, and give fresh 
nergy to our flagging wills. Amid haunts of ini- 
\uity, it shall yet put forth forth anew its regenerat- 
ag power. On souls that are dead in trespasses 
ind sins it shall exert that quickening influence by 
thich they may rise to higher things. It is in your 
‘ands to carry it to the noblest victories, and hold 
t up as the way of perfection, open to all humanity 
0 tread. ‘ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
teadfast and unmovable, always abounding in the 
york of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
abour is not in vain in the Lord.” 


THE AMERICAN REVIVALISTS. _ 
SERMON BY THE REY. E. M. GELDART, M.A. 


_In the course of a sermon lately delivered in the 
Jnitarian Chapel, Hope-street, Liverpool, on the 
ext, ‘“‘ How long halt ye between two opinions? If the 
Lord be God, follow Him; but if Baal, then follow 
vim,” the Rev. E. M, Geldart said that certain 
houghts in connection with these words had been 
juggested to him by a review of the recent visit +~ 
Liverpool of two Americans, whose noes he need 
aot mention, partly because they were not eupho- 
vious, and partly because they were 10 every body 8 
mouth. Tf, said Mr. Geldart, I entertained, and 
vere basely disposed to gratify, any personal animus 
against these would-be Evangelists, I might have 
been abundantly delighted by the adverse criticisms 
of their manners, and the sly inuendos with regard 
to their motives that have filled the correspondence 
solumns of our daily papers—usually, I grieve to say, 
under the shield of anonymous signatures, But I am 
profoundly disappointed at the greater part of the dis- 
cussion which has taken place concerning the men, 
their mission, and their work. With certain exceptions, 
‘of course, the comments which I have read, editorial 
x otherwise, have been couspicuous for dulness; the 
estimates formed have been petty, personal, trivial, 
‘and unworthy the occasion, I say, what pice. it 
‘matter by comparison whether the preacher be elo- 
‘quent or commonplace, sincere or insincere, & slave 
of filthy lucre or a lover {of human souls. What 
does it matter whether his stories be drawn from the 
(resources of fact or of fiction; what does it matter 


whether the singing be bad or good, the style of 
oratory Jand the devices of advertising vulgar and 
sensational, or well chosen and refined; what does 
it matter whether the building be dangerous or safe, 
suitable or unsuitable to the end in view ? 
say these things do not matter at all, but I say they 
are utterly insignificant by comparison with the 
mighty and momentous question, Is the message 
which these Americans bring to be accepted or re- 
jected; shall their God be our God; thoir Gospel 
our Gospel; their Salvation our Salvation, or no? 
And this is the very question which is kept in the 
background by all the scandal-mongering, inquisitive, 
mincing, curiosity which seems, alas, to represent the 
highest interest to which Liverpool can rise in rela- 
tion to the whole affair. 
mindedness that can thus grovel ia the gutter of such 
dribbling details, when thegreat sluice-gates of super- 
stition are opened on the town and thestagnant sewers 
of decaying thought are uncovered beneath the very 
nostrils of our nodding and benumbed intelligence. 
People ask whether these revivalists do good. 
utilitarian stupor, as if that were everything. Of 
course they do good; Romanism does good, Ritualism 
does good, all religious movements do good that stir 
a fraction of mankind from sensual apathy; but the 
greatest good that I hope from the present agitation 
is, that it may set men thinking what is true and 
what is false, what is fair and what is foul, what is 
sound and what is rotten, what is lovely and what is 
hateful, what is godlike and what is devilish in those 
religious tenets which they carry so loosely about 
them, yet clutch so tightly in their grasp, To me 
the real heavenly prophetic call to Liverpool and to 
England which these men have brought with them, 
unwittingly— unwillingly indeed—is, “ How long 
halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord, the 
Eternal, whose mercy endureth for ever, and whose 
words mean what they say; if love that ean never 
lapse, if patience that can never weary, if justice 
that can never swerve,..and wisdom that can never 
stray be God indeed, then follow him; but if Baal 
be God, if mastery be mercy, and if might be right, 
if outward propitiation bring inward peace, then let 
him reign, then follow him; but to which soever of 
these rival characters you swear allegiance let it 
be honest, undivided, thorough; have all courage 
of conviction, hoist 
which you sail, and nail your colours to the 
mast, 
foes of God, then have no peace with them, eat not 
beneath their roof, wish them not good speed, and 
touch got their money ; handle not their wares, pass 
them with eye averted and with look askance, 
notwithstanding this, the tie of humanity is strong, 
thea cry in the streets and spare not. Shriek out to 
them to warn them of their doom. 
watch a multitude of benighted men walking blindly 
to @ precipice without shouting to them of their 
danger. I cannot understand any delicacy on this 
head on the part of a genuine believer in a hell of 
fire. 
—not from a vague depravity, but from specific 
faults; and unless I intimately know my brother’s 
weakness I dare not speak to him about his state, 
and only even then with trembling and fear, and 
dread of Pharisnic presumption. 
pit of despair to which all are hastening by nature 
with even and unerring tread is a broad, comprehen- 
sible issue. And the remedy is sublimely simp]g— 
we have been assured. Behold the Lag 

beliove he died for you and 
upon the ae 


peace for a single second who realise as facts such 
awful alternatives as these? Etiquette is not remem- 
bered in a burning house, and none but the spiritless 
fop of fabulous satire refused to attempt therescue ofa 
drowning man for lack of a formalintroduction. Isay if 
Liverpool believes the message of these men—yea, 
if England accepts their proclamation—then let us 
be sure of the chaplains appointed at our gaols, and 
let no murderer be hung until ke is furnished with 
aclean bill of spiritual health, a certificate of genu- 
ine conversion, a safe passport to eternal bliss. | 
cause he imbrued his hands in blood, shall we stain 
ours with damnation ? 
sure the vilest wretch that ever cut a throat never 
consciously consigned his victim to endless agonies. 
If every new born child in all our families is at best 
a likely candidate for everlasting torments, then 
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be uttered ; if earth, with its sickness and its sor - 
tows, its sufferings and its sins, be mainly a nursery 
of nascent demons, fit fuel for flames unquenchable, 
fit food for the undying worm; if all tha mournfal- 
ness of human hearts be hut the first low prelude, 
the faint and feeble wail that is swelling beyond the 
barrier of our burial and the turnstile of the tomb 
into the hopeless howls of unutterable woe; if earth 
with her happy infancy and gentle womanhood, and 
virile vigour and undaunted youth; earth with her 
peals of innocent laughter and thousand thousand 
tongues of thankfulness and praise; earth with her 
ocean mirror of the azure sky, her glad green fields, 
and beauteous buds of bliss; earth with har woodland 
songsters and her insect hum, with all the manifold 
enchantments| of her noon day glow, and her morn- 
ing and evening tints, be but a hideous hypocrite be- 
hind a painted mask ; if while the stars shine on se- 
renely, amid the unbroken conzord of the harmonious 
spheres, and planets hold securely on their way, 
mankind are tumbling by myriads through vaulted 
space into a pitiless perdition of which nature gives 
no warning and no hint; if all Creation is a lie, and 
all hopes are a delusion, and human struggles are 
lost and vain, and human aspirations cheat us to our 
fall; then, casting aside all other philanthropic 
schemes, let some measures bo devised, if not to 
mitigate the rigour and at last to confine the range 
of such widespreading ruin, at least let us contrive 
some means for exterminating the hapless race and 
diminishing the multitudes that march to doom, Do 
I forget the heirs of glory with their robes made 
white in the blood of the Lamb? Nay, I forget them 
not. Do they forget the damned ; are they as black- 
hearted as they are white-robed ? Do they drown the 
cries of torment while they sweep their golden harps 
and answer from afar the scowl of helpless sinners 
with the smile of spotless saints? Then doubly 
damned are they! and not the pit of bottomless des- 
pair can show so foula sight. But what if no man 
in very deed and truth believes so terrible a tale ? 
Then I say that that popular preaching is founded 
on a lie, and is rotten to its inmost core, and I 
suspect the true ground for the latent dislike and 
impatience with which these Apostles from the West 
have been received is a shrinking from their too 
faithfal portraiture of a half-acknowledged creed. 
They have probed the sore places of our religion to 
the quick. God bless them for their blind and blan- 
dering honesty, and pour into these wounds the oil 
and balm of His healing love. 


I do not 


O! it is a pitiable little- 


0! 


high the standard under 


If all mankind except a favoured few are 


If, Parliamentary Potes. 


Tue Women’s Surrrace But.—The House of 
Commons was occupied throughout Wednesday after- 
noon with a discussion upon the Women’s Disabili- 
ties Removal Bill. Mr. Forsyrs, who had charge of 
the measure, and who moved its second reading, had 
a very scant audience, but as the afternoon passed 
on, and as the special trains returned from the ship 
launch at Chatham, the House began to fill, and 
when the hour for the division approached 
benches were fairly crowded. The rei-~ise to un- 
Bill—which proposes to exten4su3 aS householders 
married women rats—was moved by Mr, CHAPLIN, 
of £JAured to give the most practical contradiction 
in his power to the assertion that the Conservatives 
were in favour of its principle—Mr. LEATHAM, who 
had also placed upon the paper a resolution for the 
rejection of the Bill, seconded Mr. Chaplin 's amend- 
ment in a speech sparkling with epigram. He was ex- 
ceedingly severe on the female promoters of the agi- 
tation, whom he described as “a handful of women 
who were neither the happiest nor the most highly- 
favoured of their sex.’—Mr. SMOLLETT discussed 
the question with the freedom of “speech which 
mekes memorable his rare interpositions in Parlia- 
mentary debate——Mr, STANSFELD, who rose next, 
characterised the hon, member's remarks as being 
“ goarse without being humorous,” and would not 
deign to reply to them, The right hon. gentleman 
addressed himself with much vigour to the geveral 
question of the various grounds upon which the prin- 
ciple of women’s right to the franchise was main- 
tained and was combated.—Mr. Beresrorp Horr 
opposed the Bill, as did also Mr. NEWDEGATE, who 
was much moved by its proposal, and created a hearty 
laugh by the emphatic way in which, afier a solemn 
pause, he cried aloud, “ We need no women here to 
teach us our duties."—Sir H. James, among other 
arguments against the Bill, pointed out that 
there were at the present moment 923,000 more 
women than men, In the course of a few years, 
at the present rate of progress, the women 
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For me, salvation means deliverance from sin 
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But a bottomless 


a y your sins 
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3 fh’ a trice you are saved 
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c £ tro 
“cc the fated flock, Good God! can men keep 


Be- 


Baal himself forbid! B- 


muffle mournfully the marriage bells; then let a 
blight descend on our domestic joys; then tell us 
that every loathsome and degrading vice 1s virtue 
by comparison with the crime of wedlock. — If earth, 
with its teaming populations and its thronging towns, 
multiplied miseries, and its crying wrongs, its stifled 
sobs, and scalding tears, and groanings that cannot 
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would be in a majority of a million. 
ing the franchise were extended to women, were 
these, he asked, circumstances under which this 
country was to be governed, and to endeavour to hold 
her own among the nations of the earth? At half- 
past five the House divided, and amongst some ex- 
citement the figures were declared 152 for the Bill 
and 187 against it. The voting was of a singularly 
mingled character, the usual party lines being utterly 
disregarded,—Thus the Solicitor-General, the Lord- 
Advocate, Lord John Manners, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Henley, and Mr. Russell Gurney voted for the se- 
cond reading, whilst Mr, Hardy, Mr. Cross, Mr. W. 
H. Smith, Mr. Raikes, and Mr. Beresford Hope voted 
in the other lobby. The Marquis of Hartington, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe, Sir Henry James, Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, Mr. Dodson, Mr. Horsman, and Mr. Roe- 
buck voted against the Bill; Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
Lyon Playfair, Mr, Stansfeld, and Mr. Fawcett vot- 
ing in its favour. . 
pe ee 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Tur Rey. Dr. Furness.—The Christian Union 
(edited by Henry Ward Beecher) writes in the fol- 
lowing appreciative terms of this eminent Unitarian 
minister :—The fiftieth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of the Rev. W. H. Furness as pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Philadelphia was an occasion of 
very deep interest to a great multitude of people— 
including many whose religious opinions differ 
widely from his own—who gratefully recognise the 
value of his ministry to the Quaker City and to the 
whole country. Dr, Furness’s views of Christ are 
not indeed orthodox, but they are marked by a 
loyalty so absolute, a reverence so tender, as to have 
imparted to his ministry some very remarkable qua- 
lities. His “ Jesus and His Biographers ” has been 
read by thousands of Christians, who, while regret- 
ting the limitations of his creed, were yet warmed by 
the inspiration which he derived from the character 
of him who came to “seek and save them that are 
lost.” Whatever may be said of his errors of opinion 
on some points, he is one of the most Christlike of 
mep, and his preaching and example have been help- 
ful to many, We cannot forget that in the dark days 
when the slave power was dominant in all the land, 
and when the pulpits of Philadelphia generally 
cowered before it, Dr. Furness lifted up his voice 
unremittingly in behalf of the oppressed, at times 
incurring the risk of being expelled from his pastorate 
for his fidelity to Christ and the cause of his suffer- 
ing poor. How many venerable men who lent them. 
selves for years to the work of apologising for slavery 
and resisting the cause of emancipation would be 
glad now to wipe out the memory of their blindness 
and unfaithfulness and make their record as clear as 
that of Dr. Furness! It is no wonder now that 
Christian men of every sect are ready to heap honour 
upon such a man. 


dent writes :—An advertisement somewhere 
ton’s ‘ out of print—“ Hedge and Hunting- 
the mutations of mén-Church of Christ ’”—recalls 
pared for Unitarian Churches 
one is now an Episcopal bishop, while the 


remains a radical Unitarian, This is nota solitary | N 


case where a Unitarian literary partnership has 
thus become theologically divided. We recall the 
fact that “S, 0,” and “FE. A. F,” prepared for the 
use of Unitarian Churches a volume called “ Chris- 
tian Worship,” consisting of liturgy and hymns. Of 
the authors, Dr. Farley remains in the same body 

while Dr, Osgood has joined the Episcopalians. 
Speaking of Dr, Osgood, we are reminded of a curi- 
ous incident showing his kindness of feeling toward 
the body which he has left. Dr, James Walker on his 
eightieth birthday was presented with a rich ecclesias- 
tically designed silver service, given by those who had 
been under his instruction when president of Har- 
vard College, By his will he left it to Dr. Osgood. 
The latter, thinking that so rich and historical a ser- 
vice had better not remain in the hands of a private 
person, presented it to King’s Chapel (Unitarian) 

of Boston, for communion purposes, with the pro- 
vision that it should go to Harvard College should 
that church become extinct. We would not be un- 
derstood as intimating that there is any “ coming to- 
gether ” of the Episcopalians and Unitarians though 
We might ask whether Samuel Osgood Episcopalian 
1s very far off from Samuel Osgood Unitarian, and 
Whether King’s Chapel Unitarian varies very much 
from what was King’s Chapel Episcopalian. 


Tag Rey, Brooks Hurrorp.—The Springfield 


Dr. Waker and Dr. Osaoop.—The New York | 
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Suppos- Republican of March 20 contains this interesting 


paragraph :— ‘The three months’ pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah in Chicago, the Rev. Brooke 
Herford, of Manchester, England, has arrived and 
preached his first sermon, to the great pleasure of 
his people. Herford is about forty-five years old, a 
pupil in his youth of the aged James Martineau, 
and, according to Robert Collyer, second only to Mr. 
Martineau in the English Unitarian pulpit. In Man- 
chester he is pastor of the Strangeways Free Chureh, 
professor in the Home Missionary College, and as- 
sociated with the Rev. William Gaskell, husband of 
the novelist who died a few years ago, in editing the 
Unitarian Herald. Mr. Herford was subjected to 
an interview in Chicago, and declared himself an 
uncompromising Unitarian; said he had been more 
annoyed by having such titles as ‘ doctor’ and 
‘ professor’ hurled at him than by all else since he 
left home; considered it incorrect financially and 
religiously to rent pews in churches; and when the 
reporter asked him if he noticed the difference be- 
tween American and English journals Mr. Herford 
promptly answered: ‘Oh, yes. I have seen nothing, 
so far, in which the distinction was so marked as in 
your papers. They combine the elegant with the 
inelegant, and they blend blackguardism and religion 
in a way that would not be tolerated in England. I 
give you Americans due credit for your enterprise 
aud industry in gathering what you call news. My 
impression, however, is, that much that is published 
in the average American daily press is not worth the 
trouble, while much more is unfit to be printed or 
read, while another portion can in no way be properly 
called news.’ ” 
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Howtoway’s OINTMENT.— With warmer weathe 
nuous effort should be made to throw off disease from tke 
system, and prevent the infliction of a sickly, erippled 
and stunted population, the calamitous results of ne- 
glected health. By careful attention to the directions on 
each pot of Holloway’s Ointment the afflicted may easily 
and fearlessly attack skin diseases, Sores, and ulcers 
bring them to a happy issue, and remove all cause of 
trouble, anxiety, and decadency, Thus external blemishes 
are banished, while internal ailments succumb almost as 
readily ; the same unguent, well and patiently rubbed 
upon the chest, is most effective in relieving coughs, colds, 
diphtheria, sore throat, bronchitis, emphysuna, asthma, 
pleurisy, shortness of breath, stitches in the side and 
palpitation. ‘ 
Errs’s Cocoa.— Graterun and ComrorTina,— “ By a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa. 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution maybe gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame,”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette. 
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Com uuNrIoaTions for the Editor (which must be authentj 
cated by the Name and Address of the Writer), an 
Apver@isemEnts to be sent to the Publisher, only, Mr, f 
T. Wuitrietp, 178, Strand. They must reach the 
by Friday afternoon at the latest. L 


MARRIAGES. 4 

POYNTING—NICHOLSON— On the 31st ult., at Pla 

Chapel, Rusholme, James M., second son of the Re 

T, Elford Poynting, of Monton, to Mary Agnes, eld 

daughter of James Holme Nicholson, of Carrill Driy 
Fallowfield. . , 

SYMES—PONSFORD—0n the 6th inst., at the Unitarig 

Chapel, Sidmouth, by the Rev. J. G. Teggin, Mr. 

Symes, of Seafield-road, to Miss Sarah Ponsford, ¢ 

the same place. 


DEATHS. a 

BERRY—On the 3rd inst., at Park-hill-road, Croydor 
Edward Berry, Esq., son of the Rey. Charles Be ) 
aged 58. } 
DENDY—At North-street, Chichester, W. W. Dend; 
Esq., J.P., in bis 82nd year. : 
FORDHAM—On the 6th inst., at Royston, Herts., Joh 
George Fordham, Esq., in his 95th year. . 
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Abbott’s (Rey. E. A.) Cambridge Sermons, 6/ 
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Reard’s (C.) Soul’s Way to God, 7/6 

Bleck’s (Dr. F.) Lectures on the Apocalypse, 10/6 
Bourne’s (I', W.) Minister Workers together with God, 3, 
Byron’s (L. D.) Origin and Nature of Baptisms, 1/ 
Cassell’s Bible Educator, Vol. 4, 6/ 

Faunce’s (Rev. D. W.) The Christian in the World, 1/6 
Godet’s (F.) Commentary on St. Luke, 2 vols., 21/ 
Hatch’s (Rev. W. M.) Early Counsels, 7/ 
Kennedy’s (J.) Brief Defence of Supernatural Christianitj 
Keys of the Creed, 5/ 

Krummacher’s (F, W.) Elijah the Tishbite, 3/ 

Landel’s (W.) Showers of Blessings, 1/ 

Leckhart’s (W. P.) Backsliding, 1/6 

Maxwell’s (Rev. G.) Sermons, 4/6 

Miller’s (J.) Commentary on the Proverbs, 9/ 

Stanton’s (Rev. J.) Judas Wright, 3/6 

Talmage’s (T. de W.) Sports that Kill, 1/ 

[Epwarp T, Wuitrtsup, Bookseller and Publisher, 17 
Strand, London, supplies any of the above Works, pos 
free. If any Book ordered from the List is not qui 
ready, it will be forwarded as soon as it appears. } 
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qrux ERAL ECONOMY.—-The exorbitani 

items of the Undertaker’s Bill have long operated 
as an oppressive tax upon all classes of the community 
With a view of applying a remedy to this serious evil, the 
LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY, when opening thei: 
extensive Cemetery at Woking, held themselves prepared 
to undertake the whole duties relating to interments at 
fixed and moderate scales of charge, from which survivors 
may choose according to their means and the requiremen 
of the case. These charges, it may be added, are equall 
applicable to interments in the Woking Cemetery, as well 
as in all the Metropolitan Cemeteries, 

A Pamphlet, containing full particulars, may be ob- 
tained at any of the Company’s Offices, viz. :—2, Lancaster= 
place, Strand; Westminster-bridge-road ; 376, Kenning 
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March 22,1879 
Che Hiberal Pulpit. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“7 BY PROFESSOR JOWETT. 


The University sermon was preached on a Sunday 
in last month by the Rev. the Master of Balliol, who 
selected as his text :—Luke xvi. 31— If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.” The 
preacher began as follows :— 

The teaching of Christ is always recalling us from 
the letter to the spirit, from the outward to the in- 
ward, from the narrower to the wider view of divine 
nature. He reveals to us what everybody in their 
secret soul acknowledges to be the truth; he re- 
minds us of what we are always forgetting; he ap- 
peals to principles which are old as well as new; he 
seeks to restore us to ourselves and to God. What 
ean be more simple, or of more universal application 
than the words, ‘ Believe,” ‘‘ Repent,” ‘Do as ye 
would that men should do unto you,” “ Love your 
enemies,” ‘‘Be pure in thought as well as in act,” 
which is the high argument of the Sermon on the 
Mount? “ Not that which goeth into a man defileth 
aman.” ‘God is a spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyself—this is the law 
and the prophets.” ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath.” ‘Go and learn 
what that means, I will have merey and not sacri- 
fice.” ‘*Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” ‘* That they 
all may be one, as thou Father art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us.” 

This is the religion of Christ; not the religion 

‘consistently taught by any section of the Christian 
Church, nor practised by any considerable number 
of Christians. But it is the religion in which Christ 
lived and died—the religion of a person whom we 
believe to be divine. No one will say that the words 
just quoted contain only a vague Deism, or that 
any other words of Christ or of his disciples more 
truly represent the character of his teaching. They 
make no claim to literary excellence; some of them 
are taken from the Jewish Prophets; a few pro- 
bably may be detected in contemporary Rabbinical 
writings. Yet they have a power of touching the 
heart, which is possessed by no other words. They 
seem to begin where ordinary religion ends, where 
the teaching of Churches is apt to fail, where the 
witness of general councils has been found wanting. 
They are the voice of God. Himself asserting the 
moral and spiritual against the ceremonial and out- 
ward. Some of them are too much for us, and we 
fear that they may be rashly used against existing 
institutions. But though they may rise above the 
level of religious communities, which are necessarily 
made up of mixed elements, they may still have an 
abiding place in the hearts of individuals, and 
through them infuse a portion of the Spirit of 
Christ into the Church and the world. 

As men are always tending to put the letter of 
religion in the place of the spirit, so they are always 
tending to put the outward evidences of religion in 
the place of the inward. In the last century it was 
generally maintained by English Theologians that 
the Christian religion rested on the evidence of mira- 
eles. This is the argument which Paley has summed 
up in two famous propositions. But is this the 
teaching of Christ Himself? Does He not rather 
lead us back from the extraordinary to the ordinary, 
from the supernatural to the common? ‘ Except 
ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe.” This 
is a proof not of their faith, but of their want of 
faith. The lessons which he draws from nature are 
of another sort. ‘Behold the lilies of the field, 
they toil not, neither do they spin;” and “He 
maketh the sun to rise upon the evil and upon the 
good, and giveth rain upon the just and upon the 
unjust.” Or again, ‘“ Are not two sparrows sold for 
one farthing, and not one of them shall fall to the 
ground without your father.” Here is the still small 
voice of ordinary life more potent than the thunder 
and the earthquake. And so in the parable from 
which the text is taken, when the case is put; ‘Nay, 
father Abraham, but if one went to them from the 
dead they would repent,” that is to say, if a miracle 
had beén wrought for their salvation, our Lord 

speaking in the person of Abraham, replies, in 
words which admit of many applications, ‘‘If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither would 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 

So simple is the religion of Christ: it might be 
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good,” and bidding us be like Him. He does not 
place Himself at a distance from us; he rather 
seeks to create in us the feeling that equally with 


| Himself we are the sons of God. He speaks to us 


of His Father and our Father, His God and our 
God. If we would confine the Christian Faith to 
the spirit and words of Christ, there would be an 
almost universal agreement about it. We should 
have no need of apologies and defences; for the 
words of Christ would be their own witness, and the 
witness of the human heart would confirm them. 
The difficulties which present themselves to our 
minds seem never to have occurred to the writers of 
the Gospel; they are not perplexed about the truth 
of the accounts, or the reconciliation of science and 
religion. The only explanation which either the 
Evangelists or Christ Himself give of the unwilling- 
ness to receive His message is ‘‘ the hardness of 
men’s hearts.” 

[The preacher went on to show that while the 
essentials of Christianity remain ever the same, yet 
from another point of the Christian religion appears 
to have been always changing, not merely in form 
of worship and government, but in spirit and doc- 
trine.] 

The Nicene Church is not the same as the Church 
of the Apostles, nor the Catholic as the Nicene, nor 
the Protestant as the Catholic. So that if we could 
imagine a single individual living from the Christian 
era until now, he would have been, not of one reli- 
gion, but of several, and several times over would 
have anathematised and ex-communicated himself. 
Already within three centuries after the death of 
Christ there were pages of Christian history written 
in crime and in blood. So quickly had the Christian 
world departed from the simple faith of Christ. And 
the contrast between the teaching of Christ and the 
development of it is not less startling when regarded 
from within than from without. What connection 
is there between the religion of Him who said “Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not,” and of those who maintained that unbaptised 
infants without doubt perish everlastingly; or be- 
tween Him who said of one who was not his follower, 
“Forbid him not,” and those who would confine 
salvation to the Church, and the Church to the re- 
gularly ordained descendants of the Apostles? Or 
what is there in common between the robber Synod 
of Ephesus, or the tumultuous assembly of Nicma, 
and Him who is described in the words of the Pro- 
phet, ‘‘ a bruised reed shall he not break, nor quench 
the smoking flax”? And yet, perhaps, there was 
more in common than we might at first sight ima- 
gine. For the good in human beings is strangely 
mingled with evil. And the bigot and the zealot 
may have in them a touch of human kindness, or 
even of divine love, which has sometimes lent a 
power to evil. 


[The preacher next gave a rapid sketch of the 
changes in the Christian Church between the fourth 


and the sixteenth centuries, and then continued as | 


follows]:— 

Having in view this succession of beliefs in the 
history of the Christian Church, and this distraction 
and division which affect our own contemporaries, 
among whom all opinions, the oldest as well as the 
newest, seem to co-exist, we are led very seriously 
to ask ‘‘What is the permanent element in reli- 
gion?” Is there any rock upon which we can stand 
while these shadows of the clouds fly around us— 
any foundation upon which we can rest in life 
and death, any truth about which good men are 
agreed? specially as we advance in years and 
begin to see the end, the disputes and controversies 
of Churches grow increasingly wearisome to us. We 
think to ourselves, O that had it been possible from 
the days of our youth until now for us to have had 
a few simple principles of truth and right, and that 
we had kept them apart from controversy and ceriti- 
cism, and simply fought a good fight against evil 
and falsehood to our life’s end. Then we might have 
had a regular and perfect growth to Christian man- 
hood, 

This is the subject which I proposed to introduce 
by the brief sketch which I have given of ecclesias- 
tical history. What is that which contrasts with all 
this movement, and turmoil, and change of opinion ? 
Of course we see that it is likely to be more akin to 
practice than to speculation. It may be something 
which is yery near to us, which we all know or seem 
to know, and of which every man may be his own 
teacher. It may be a kind of truth in which good 
men of all religions are more nearly agreed than 
they are apt to suppose, It may be contained in 


one or two of those short sentences with which I 
began this sermon, And, first of all, I shall con- 


summed up in the saying, ‘‘He went about doing | sider what it is not, and, secondly, what it is. 
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In the first place it is not any political or eccle- 
Siastical organisation. For these are relative to the 
age and state of society which give birth to them, 
and there are few greater evils in the world than 
are caused by the perpetuation of the old forms of 
them under altered circumstances. They are the 
body and not the soul; they supply the mechanical 
means by which we act together and co-operate with 
one another, but the first spring of life and motion 
is not contained in them. We are always disap- 
pointed in them when we compare them with any 
high standard of holiness or truth or right. We 
may imagine ‘“ the new Jerusalem descending from 
heaven, like a bride adorned for her husband,” but 
the Churches which we know are very different, 
composed of men like ourselves, neither much better 
nor much worse. When they meet together in 
Synods and General Councils they are often actuated 
by private motives, and are subject, like other assem- 
blies, to many political and personal considerations. 
We hardly expect of them that they should make a 
bold or united effort in the cause of truth or of free- 
dom, should these ever come into competition with 
ecclesiastical interests. And, therefore, not there 
is the permanent element of religion to be sought, 
not in any succession of Presbyters or Bishops, nor 
in any claim of universal authority, nor in any va- 
riously interpreted rule of faith in life. The autho- 
rity of Churches seems rather to be derived from the 
great and good men who have adorned them. A St. 
Bernard, St. Anselm, St, Thomas-a-Kempis are to 
us the witnesses for the Medieval Church; not the 
Church for them. 


But neither is the permanent element of religion 
to be sought in the internal certainty which good 
men have of the truth which has been youchsafed to 
them. For these internal convictions may often con- 
tradict one another ; nor can we be sure that the 
faith of one man is stronger than that of another ; 
the faith of a Christian more intense than that of a 
Mahometan or Hindoo. If another says to me, “I 
have an inward light or evidence,” and I reply to 
him, ‘‘I have an inward light,” who shall decide 
between us? If a third adds, “this can only be 
decided by the authority of the Church,” again the 
question arises, to what church shall we go? And 
very often the best of men have seen visions, and 
dreamed dreams ; they have made God the author of 
their own fancies, and owing to some warmth of tem- 
perament or enthusiasm which possessed them, have 
been able to impart their belief in themselves to 
others. And sometimes the bent of their own moral 
characters towards severity and asceticism, or the 
bent of their own intellectual character towards 
casuistry and over-refinement has led other men into 
ways of life for which they were unfitted, or has in- 
duced them to desert the high road of truth and 
right. Their faith has given others faith in them, 
and yet what they mistook for the will of God was 
their own will. And, therefore, without any dis- 
respect for the fathers of the Church, whether 
ancient fathers, such as St. Augustine, or modern 
fathers, such as John Wesley, we cannot accept 
them as authoritative teachers. For we see that 
they often erred, and that in many of their conclu- 
sions they were determined by their own character 
and circumstances. 


Neither can the permanent element in religion be 
supposed to consist in historical facts. For they 
soon fade into the distance even if the record of 
them is preserved ; in a thousand or two thousand 
years they are apt to be seen in new lights; add an- 
other thousand and we can hardly imagine how they 
will appear in that remote future. The historian 
in our own day insists on a higher standar@ of veri- 
fication, and is reluctant to accept evidence which 
cannot be traced up to contemporary witnesses. It 
is not that we are really more sceptical than our 
forefathers, but a wider knowledge, and a greater 
command of materials have modified our judgment. 
Any one who has read the histories of Rome and 
Greece by the light of Niebuh and Mommsen, or 
Curtius and Grote, cannot help applying the lamp 
of criticism to the New Testament. He must ask 
himself and honestly answer the question : What is 
the date of the books in which the narrative of our 
Lord’s life is contained? How did they receive their 
present form; how are the discrepancies which occur 
in them to be explained? Now the answer to these 
questions in our day will be somewhat different from 
that which would be given in the last generation. 
With the advance of knowledge we may have to 
shift our ground, and most of the old defences of 
Christianity and many of the objections to it, have 
gone out of fashion, and are no longer convincing 
to the mind. But we are seeking for principles 
which are not assailable by criticism, and do not 
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change in successive generations. We cannot be- 
lieve that religion depends upon minute questions 
of words and dates, when there are so many things 
in life to be done, and so short a time in which to 
do them. 

And if this degree of uncertainty which affects all 
early history affects the ordinary facts narrated in 
the Old and New Testament, it must equally affect 
the extraordinary. Whatever a priori arguments 
may be urged in their favour, we cannot help seeing 
that they must be judged of, like other facts, by the 
rules of historical evidence. We cannot say with 
some writers that they are more probable than other 
acts; or, with Butler, that all fasts are antecedently 
so improbable that the difference between the im- 
probability of the ordinary and the extraordinary 
“ gannot be estimated and is as nothing.” Nor can 
we require the evidence for them to be supplemented 
by belief in them ; for this would destroy the very 
nature of evidence. The certain knowledge that in 
the universe there is a fixed order makes a great 
difference in our manner of regarding them. If we 
saw them with our own eyes and in the full light of 
day, we should have a difficulty in verifying them or 
appreciating their import; how can we see them 
more clearly when they are far away in the dis- 
tance? In one age of the world it is almost impos- 
sible to conceive them ; in another age of the world 
the belief in them is the natural, almost the neces- 
sary accompaniment of intense religious faith. The 
wonders of other religions are only acknowledged by 
the professors of them; the Protestant does not 
accept the Medieval or Roman Catholic miracles ; 
the Jesuits deny those of the Portroyalists. The 
pious Catholic often imagines that a great revival of 
religion is about to be effected by the increased dif- 
fusion of miraculous gifts, such as le has himself wit- 
nessed in these latter days with wonder and thank- 
fulness, but this is a hope which can hardly be 
entertained by us. And all Christians would agree 
in rejecting the miracles of those who are not Chris- 
tians. Neither can any connection be traced be- 
tween the inward grace and spirit of the Gospel, 
and the admission of facts of history, whether ordi- 
nary or extraordinary, and, therefore, I think that 
we had better put aside this vexed question of mira- 
cles, as not belonging to our time, and also as tend- 
ing to raise an irreconcilable quarrel between reve- 
lation and science. As a distinguished prelate of 
the English Church has wisely said, ‘‘ If you cannot 
come to us with the miracles, come to us without 
the miracles.” For not there, not here, is the per- 
manent and universal basis of religion to be found. 

These, then, are the negatives, which, looking to the 
future as well as to the present, we cannot venture 
to regard as the ground-work of our belief. What, 
then, are the foundations which cannot be shaken? 
I may remind you in passing that in confining re- 
ligion to essentials we are only imitating the Spirit 
of Him who said, ‘‘If they hear not Moses and 
the Prophets;” and “this is the first and great 
commandment, and the second is likeunto it.” Not 
a word which I have spoken is inconsistent with the 
practice of those precepts with which this sermon 
began. If Jesus Christ were to come again upon 
earth, can we imagine Him saying to us not ‘ Foras- 
much as ye did it not unto the least of these ye did 
itunto me,” but ‘‘ Forasmuch as ye did not accept 
what was written or was said of me in after ages, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

The first of these unchangeable truths is the per- 
fection of the Divine Nature. Mankind are always 
disputing about the precise form in which doctrines 
are to be stated, but they donot really differ about 
the nature of holiness, or right, or love, or truth ; 
there is mn party spirit about it. This is a very 
significant fact, which we shall do well often to con- 
sider. Nor, again, can these graces or virtues ever 
be in excess; that is another point to be carefully 
noted. A man may have too much attachment to 
a person, or a sect, or a Church; but he cannot have 
too much holiness, or justice, or truth, too much 
of the love of God and man possessing his soul. 
These are the great and simple forms of faith which 
survive all others in which good men of all religions 
agree, end which connect this life as far as it can be 
connected with another. They are the true links 
which bind us to one another, which bring together 
in one communion different bodies of Christians, 
different countries and ages. They are the mirrors 
in which we behold the nature of God himself; the 
highest and best which we can conceive, and which 
we therefore believe, and, in the Apostle’s language, 
seek to fushion them anew in ourselves. We may 
sum them upin a word, ‘‘ Divine perfection,” to which 
theology and life must alike conform. He who is 
Possessed or inspired by this thought will need no 
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other rules of faith or of practice; by this he will 
test all doctrines and will regulate all his actions ; 
he will ask himself feom time to time what is the 
will of the Perfect, the Divine. And seeing also the 
beginnings of a divine perfection, amid much im- 
perfection in the world around him, he will strive to 
co-operate with them, and begin to understand that 
there is no opposition between God and nature, but 
that through the order of nature God is working 
out the good of all his creatures. And when he 
becomes conscious that there is a real good in the 
world, of which God is the author, and of which he 
himself may be the partaker, he will not be greatly 
troubled with the old puzzle about the existence or 
origin of evil, or the metaphysical conception of the 
Divine Nature. His own life will be the answer to his 
doubts, and in the hour of death he will not be cast 
down, for he has created in himself the faith which 
can never fail in holiness, in justice, in truth, in 
love. 

“ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the 
word of our God shall abide for ever.”” The world 
changes, the churches of Christ differ from one 
another—they are in a state of transition, but the 
truth, the justice, the goodness of God, and His 
will that all mankind should be saved, remain for 
ever. The opinions of men yary, but the moral 


truths upon which human life rests are unchange- 
And from them, as from some fountain of 


able. 
light, the Divine image may again and again be re- 
covered whenever the veil of the physical world be- 
comes too thick for us to penetrate. 

Secondly, among the fixed points of religion is 
the life of Christ Himself, in whose person the Di- 
vine justice, and wisdom, and loye are embodied to 
us. It may be true that the record contained in the 
Gospels is fragmentary; and that the life of Christ 
itself far surpassed the memorials of it which re- 
main to us. But there is enough in the words 
which have come down to us to be the rule of our 
lives; and they would not be the less true if we 
knew not whence they came, or who was the author 
of them. They appear to run counter to the 
maxims both of the Church and the world; and 
yet the Church and the world equally acknowledge 
them. To some who have rejected the profession 
of Christianity they have seemed equally true and 
equally divine—may we not say of these, too, that 
they have been ‘‘ Christians in unconsciousness,” 
if, not knowing Christ, like him they have lived for 
others, infusing into every moral and political ques- 
tion a higher tone by their greater regard for truth, 
and more disinterested love of mankind? For this 
is what gives permanence to the religion of Christ 
as taught by Himself alone—its comprehensive- 
ness; it leaves no sort of good or truth outside of 
itself to be its enemy and antagonist. ‘‘ He that is 
not against us is for us.” Or to put the same 
thought in other words, it remains because of its 
simplicity. The teaching of Christ is not like the 
teaching of some scribe or commentator who can eke 
out afew simple words to 9 tedious length; or of 
some scholastic divine who elaborates the particulars 
of a system: it is summed up in a word or two, 
“believe,” ‘‘ forgive,” ‘‘ Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” It is not 
only common to different sects of Christians, but 
unites different classes of society, those who have 
and those who have not education of one brother- 
hood. And if we could imagine the world ever so 
much improved it would be still tending towards the 
kingdom of Christ, still falling short of his maxims 
and commands. Amid all the changes to which, 
during centuries to come, the Christian faith may be 
exposed, either from the influence of opinion or 
from political causes, the image of Christ going 
about doing good, of Christ suffering for man, of 
Christ praying for his enemies—‘‘ this, and this 
alone, will never pass away.” And if anybody asks, 
Where, after all these assaults of criticism and 
science, and the concessions made to them, is our 
religion to be found now? we answer, Where it 
always was—in the imitation of Christ. ; 

Thirdly, among the fixed points of religion we 
must admire all well-ascertained facts of history, or 
science. For these there are the revelation of God 
to us, and they seem to be gaining and accumulating 
every day. And they do not change like mere 
opinions ; after an interval of years we come back 
to them and find them the same. No declaration 
of Popes or Churches can alter by a single hair’s 
breadth any one of them any more than it can alter 
in any degree the present or future lot of a single 
person. It cannot make that which is false to be 
true, or that which is improbable to be propable. 
And amid the shiftings of opinions, the knowledge 
of facts and the faith in them, whithersoever they 
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seem to lead, has a tendency to establish, strengthen, 
settle us. There are a thousand ways in which they 
bear upon human life and therefore indirectly upon 
religion. And there is also a more direct connec- 
tion between them; for we may regard truths of 
fact as acceptable to the God of truth and the dis- 
covery or acquirement of them as a part of our ser- 
vice to him. And when we give up our own long- 
cherished opinions or our party views to the power 
of fact; or when we seek to train our intellectual 
faculties in accurarcy, in attention, on the con- 
scientious love of truth—in this, too, there may be 
something of the sacrifice which is well pleasing to 
Him. 

. This, then, is what we believe to be the sum of re- 
ligion: To be like God—to be like Christ—to live 
in every true idea and fact. This is the threefold 
principle which we seek to fashion in ourselves, to 
be our guide amid the temptations of the world, 
amid the changes of opinion which go on around us, 
or the doubts which beset us from within. The 
time is coming when we must be Christians indeed, 
if we are to be at all; for conventional Christianity 
is beginning to pass away. If we are to have any 
strength in us, or to do any good we must have real 


principles harmonious with one another: and we 


must do what we have to do with all our might as 
unto the Lord and not to men. There would be 
little to dread in the disappearance of orthodox be- 
liefs (as they are sometimes called), if it were ac- 
companied by a deeper consciousness of the divine 
nature, by more habitual imitation of Christ, by a 
more disinterested love of truth, and those who find 
the difficulties and distractions of the day press 
hardly upon them will do well to turn away from 
them and seek to quicken in themselves the sense 
of the great truths of religion and morality. The 
minister of the Gospel who sometimes asks uneasily, 
“What am Ito teach now?” need be under no real 
apprehension because a few of the common places 
of theology are taken from him. ‘The essentials of 
Christianity strongly and personally felt, not mere 
vague abstraction, but holiness and unselfishness, 
the living sense of truth and right, the love of God 
and man, have greater power to touch the heart than 
anything else. The good life of a clergyman is his 
best sermon ; and the doctrine by which he will most 
affect others is the fresh and natural expression of 
it. To have a firm conviction of a few things is 
better than to have a feeble faith in many, and to 
live in a belief is the strongest witness of its truth. 
For he is not a Christian who is one oatwardly ; 
neither is that Christianity which is in the letter 
only. But he is a Christian who is one inwardly, and 
walks, as far as human error and infirmity will allow, 
in the footsteps of Christ. ' 


Tux Lonpon Scxoor Boarp held its weekly meet- 
ing on Wednesday, Sir Charles Reed presiding. The 
question of the cost of the Shaftesbury school-ship 
was again discussed. The result was that the 
amendment proposed by Mrs, Fenwick Miller was 
rejected by a large majority, and the reference to the 
special committee was discharged. The debate on 
another proposition by the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, © 
chairman of the special committee on the Shaftes- 
bury, regretting that more economy had not been 
shown in the fitting out of the vessel, was adjourned. 

NewsParer Sraristics.— From the Newspaper 
Press Directory for 1879 we extract the following on 
the present position of the Newspaper Press:— 
“There are now published in the United King- 
dom 1,763 newspapers, distributed as follows :— 
England: London, 339; Provinces, 1,027—1,366 ; 
Wales, 61; Scotland, 174; Ireland, 141; Isles, 
21. Of these there are 107 daily papers published 
in England ; 3 published in Wales; 21 published in 
Scotland ; 18 published in Ireland; 2 published in 
British Isles. On reference to the edition of this 
useful directory for the year 1854 we find the fol- 
lowing interesting facts, viz., that in that year there 
were published in the United Kingdom 624 journals; 
of these 20 were issued daily, viz., 16 in England, 1 
in Scotland, and 3 in Ireland; but in 1879 there 
are now established and circulated 1,763 papers, of 
which no less than 151 are issued daily, showing 
that the Press of the country has nearly trebled 
during the last twenty-five years. The increase in 
daily papers has been still more remarkable; the 
daily issues standing 151, against 20 in 1854. The 
magazines now in course of publication, including 
the quarterly reviews, number 953, of which 264 
are of a decidedly religious character, representing 
the Church of England, Wesleyan, Methodist, 
Baptist, Independent, Roman Catholic, and other 
Christian communities.” 
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TRUE AND FALSE PROTESTANTISM, 


A striking sermon on this subject was recently 
delivered by the Rea. 0. H. J. Fletcher, at Carfax 
‘Church, Oxford, We subjoin the principal por- 
tions :— : 

“ Howbeit when he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he 
will guide you into all truth.” John xvi, 13. 

We live in a time when there is fierce party strife 
‘within the church, and a confident enemy without 
assailing her foundations. At such a time of reli- 
gious disturbance and unrestrained inquiry, every 
thoughtful Christian is compelled to ask himself 
‘what he believes and why he believes it. The two 
questions—the what and the why of faith—cannot 
be separated. Most people, indeed, prefer to dwell 
on the what and not to look for the why. ‘ That 
part of your burden” (says one of our classic di- 
vines) “ which contains what you willingly take up; 
but that other which comprehends why, that is 
either too hot or too heavy, you dare not meddle 
with if; but I must add that also to your burden, 
or else I must leave you for idle persons; for with- 
out the knowledge of why, of the true grounds and 
reasons of things, there is no possibility of not 
being deceived.” Yes, the what and the why of 
every creed are closely intertwined. The matter of 
our belief is always to a great extent determined by 
the nature of our reason for believing it, And in 
an age of spiritual excitement like ours, the ques- 
tion what is the proper authority, the ultimate court 
of appeal, in matters of religion cannot be avoided 
by anyone who thinks at all on the subject. 

Jesus believed that all men are taught of God; 
that the spirit of man is the candle of the Lord; 
that the reason and conscience with the best affec- 
tions of the heart are witnesses of God, by which 
also, as by His ministers, His spirit works, inclining 
and leading men to truth andright. He trusted 
that the same God who spoke to him was speaking 
also in the souls of men, and would be a witness 
there for him, drawing to him all who did not wil- 
fully shut their eyes to light. ‘ Nomancan come to 
me except the Father which hath sent me draw him, 
it is written in the prophets, and they shall be 
all taught of God. Every man therefore that hath 
heard and hath learned of the Father cometh unto 
me.” John vi. 44,45, 


The sixteenth century saw the birth of Protestant- 
ism, the child of the newly awakened sense of na- 
tionality and of the study of scripture. Its first 
appeal was to the words of Christ and the apostles, 
as recorded in Scripture, against the most glaring 
corruptions of the medieval church. But it could 
not long avoid the question of the relation of the 
written word to the unwritten word of God in rea- 
son and conscience. This question divided Pro- 
testants into two schools, who answered it diffe- 
rently. One, and by far the larger school hitherto, 
represents what I must term Bible Protestantism ; 
the other, what, for want of a better name, I shall 
call rational or spiritual Protestantism. The Bible 
Protestant requires us to submit our reason to the 
‘Bible or rather to his interpretation of it. The ra- 
tional Protestant seeks with the help of the Bible 
to convince our reason and conscience. 

The distinction between these two Protestant uses 
of the Bible is so important that I must dwell for a 
moment upon it. The Bible Protestant comes to 
us, Bible in hand, and asks us to believe some doc- 
trine on the authority of the sacred Book. We tell 
him that we cannot receive the doctrine since, accord- 
ing to the best judgment we can form, the Bible 
does not teach it. He charges us with exalting our 
reason above ‘‘ the word of God.” Not so, we reply ; 
we have both applied our reason to the Bible and 
arrived at different conclusions. Yes, he rejoins, 
but your reason is unsanctified, whereas mine is 
enlightened by the spirit of truth. This, you ob. 
serve, isin effect a claim to infallibility: a claim 
which, though not expressly made, is involved in 
\the position of the Bible Protestant, He forgets 
that the Bible, not being a self-interpreting oracle, 
ean only speak through a human interpreter. Con- 
founding his own interpretation of the Bible with the 
truth of the Bible, he demands that it shall super- 
sede the teaching of God in conscience. He does 
not see that the best, nay, the only, confirmation of 
his interpretation is its capability of convincing 
truth seeking and open-minded men. The Romanist 
and he have this in common, that they dare not ap- 
peal to the reason and the conscience, nor direct 
men to the living God, to be taught inwardly of 
Him, ‘ 
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But what is the position of the rational Protes- 
tant with respect to the Bible? In his view the 
object of the Bible is to lead us to be taught of God. 
We are taught by God when we discern what is true 
and right. And the Bible is intended to enlarge 
and purify the power of the reason and the con- 
science; to show them what, but for its aid, they 
| could not perceive ; to do, in short, for those inward 
organs what the telescope does for the eye. And 
just as the telescope can show us nothing but 
hrough the eye, so the Bible can reveal nothing to 
us but through the reason and conscience. While 
the Bible Protestant appeals to the Bible from and 
against those truth-testing faculties, the rational 
pa resiens appeals to those faculties through the 
ible. 

_ There is no denying that Protestantism is losing 
‘ground, that its protest against Romanism and 
Romeward systems is becoming weaker and less 
effectual. And I will tell yon why. Our popular 
Protestantism is a bastard Protestantism, out of 
which the dregs of Rome arenot yet washed. Like 
Rome it claims to impose truth by mere authority, 
and is afraid of the reason and conscience. The 
only difference is that Romanism has but one Pope, 
while popular Protestantism has manv. 

Popular Protestantism is blind to several facts, 
and if it dces not soon open its eyes will fall into 
the ditch. It fails to see that the essence of sacer- 
dotalism, the back-bone of a priest, is the wish that 
truth should be believed on his own authority, and 
the refusal to be judged by reason and conscience, 
and it is therefore unconscious that tried by this 
standard it is every bit as sacerdotal as Rome. In 
the next place, it fails to see that what gives coun- 
tenance and strength to sacerdotalism is not the 
ambition of priests but the spiritual indolence of 
the mass of mankind, their wish to be relieved from 
the responsibility of distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood, and to be provided with a religion 
at second hand. And the third and crowning error 
of popular Protestantism is the self-flattering delu- 
sion that its Calvinistic creed is so much nearer to 
the truth than the creed of Rome as to be more at- 
tractive to mankind. 

A true Protestantism, it seems to me, should ex- 
hort men not to rely on the authority of Rome or 
Geneva, but to seek to be taught of God, and to see 
truth by its own clear shining light, No doubt the 
time is yet far distant when men will think for them- 


selves in religion and so be taught of God. Yet 
scripture encourages us to look forward to such a 
time—a time when “all thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord,” “when they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
saying, know the Lord; for they shall all know me 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them, 
saith the Lord.” And I suppose our Lord was an- 
ticipating that time when he said, ‘‘Be not ye 
called Rabbi, for one is your master, even the Spirit, 
and all ye are brethren. And call no man your 
father upon the earth, for one is your Father which 
isin Heayen. Neither be ye called leaders, for one 
is your leader, even Christ.” 

The Scripture that says ‘‘ All thy children shall 
be taught of God” goes on to say, ‘“‘ and great shall 
be the peace of thy children.” Outward authority 
can produce uniformity, yet not without many rents 
and schisms. But unity, with its attendant peace, 
proceeds not from the word of man but from the 
teaching of God. It comes not from paper creeds 
of men but from the living God flashing conviction 
on the soul. The common faith of all Christians, 
the common Christianity to which all agree—the 
religion of love to God and man, of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer—this stands not 
upon Church authority but upon the witness of God 
in the conscience. Andif, as we are more and more 
taught of God, some of those distinctive dogmas 
that rest on Church authority and keep us apart 
should turn out to have no root of truth, it ought 
not to alarm or distress us, for Scripture prepares 
us for such a result, saying: ‘‘ Every plant which 
my Heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted 
w ee 
Ey have preached to you about the right and the 
duty of private judgment without making use of 
that expression. Idonot quite like the phrase. I 
think it often leads men to fancy that they have, 
so to say, a private property in their reason and 
conscience, and may do what they like with their 
own. But these are not our own; they belong not 
to us, we belong to them; they are the image of 
God in which we were created, the light that lighteth 
every man, reverent obedience to which can alone 
keep us from pride and self-will. When the cloud, 
through which shon the glory of the Lord, was 
taken up from the tabernacle in old time the chil- 


| marked the spot where he was laid. 
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dren of Israel went onward, and when it was not 
taken up they stood still. That cloud is a type of 
our reason and conscience, through which also the 
glory of the Lord appears. When these bid us go 
forward, it is at our peril if we halt; and when 
these say be still, if is at our peril if we move. 

But the light of reason and conscience, though the 
best guidance an individual man can have, is not 
even for him an infallible guide. For the inward 
light varies with our demeanour towardsit. If we 
shut our eyes or try to confuse and darken it, it 
grows pale, and the light in us may become dark- 
ness. But if we reverence and follow it, it shines 
with an increasing brightness. I know not where 
to find infallibility on earth. If it is to be found 
here it is when all good menagree as to what is true 
and right. But they, I suppose, do not forget that 
we can know here only in part, and are content to 
wait for infallibility till the time when “ we shall 
know even as we are known.” 

The craving for an infallible religious authority is 
generally accompanied and suggested by the idea 
that salvation depends on belief in a creed or body 
of formulated truth, and by a natural anxiety to be 
unerringly directed to the creed that saves. It will 
be well, therefore, to remember that salvation or the 
healing of the soul depends on the reception of 
Christ’s filial spirit of trust and love, and that his 
spirit can be imbibed by all who reverence him as 
their moral ideal and divine example, whatever their 
theological opinions may be. 


—— 


AMERICAN REMINISCENCES IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


A lecture, entitled ‘Reminiscences of America 
in Westminster Abbey,” was delivered on Saturday 
last by the Dean of Westminster before a meeting 
held under the auspices of the Workmen’s Club and 
Institute Union, in the hall of the Society of Arts. 
Mr. Hopeson Prarr presided. 

Dean SraNnuEy, in opening his address, said that 
as it might fall to the lot of many of those to whom 
he was speaking to cross the Atlantic, it would be 
interesting to them to know what reminiscences of 
the history of America there existed in Westminster 
Abbey. They would remember that the beginning 
of American history dated from the time when the 
first founders of the United States went from Eng- 
land and began to build up that system of common- 
wealths which had since become the great nation 
of America. Of that period there were not many 
traces, and perhaps none in Westminster Abbey 
itself; but St. Margaret’s Church, which they might 
include within its immediate neighbourhood and 
precincts, contained the grave of the man who 
must be called the father and the first founder of 
the United States, and one of the most famous of 
Englishmen, Sir Walter Raleigh. Sir Walter, who 
was executed in front of the palace of Westminster, 
was buried in the chance! of St. Margaret’s Church, 
though unfortunately no stone had for a long time 
Of Sir Walter 
Raleigh the lecturer remarked that he was not only 
a soldier but a statesman, and not only a statesman 
but a poet, historian, and philosopher; in fact, all 
the attainments which went to make up a great and 
gifted being were combined in this extraordinary 
man, whose death, owing to the suspicions and jea- 
lousies of James I., was one of the most lamentable 
misfortunes chronicled in English history. Among 
the celebrated personages connected with American 
history whose monuments are to be found in the 
Abbey, Dean Stanley called particular attention to 
General Wolfe, who was sent out by Lord Chatham 
in command of the expedition which was practi- 
cally to decide the question of whether America was 
to be English or French. Wolfe was one of the 
most interesting characters in the history of the 
time, Like William III., he was a man of high en- 
thusiasm, full of energy and decision, and with a 
spirit that went far above his weak and sickly frame. 
The Dean, after recounting the victorious attack 
upon the French position on the heights of Abraham, 
went on to describe the excitement which prevailed 
in England when the news of the famous victory 
became known, and the desire to render a tribute of 
admiration to the brilliant commander, which eul- 
minated in the remarkable bronze monument set up 
in the Abbey to his memory. In this moniment, 
the Dean observed, was to be remarked a noteworthy 
feature, viz., the extreme resemblance of the nos- 
trils and general conformation of the nose in Wolfe 
to those of William Pitt. It was one of the things 
worth noticing, because there was something very 
singular in seeing the outward features of two men, 
whose characteristics were so nearly alike, bearing 
sueha marked resemblance. Oue of the most touch- 
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ing references in Dean Stanley’s lecture was that to 
the unfortunate Major André, who was captured by 
the Americans while negotiating the surrender of 
the fortress of West Point, and was hanged as a spy. 
The memory of this gallant young officer, he 
thought, was hardly so well preserved in England as 
it was in America. The story of Major André’s 
striking adventures and their tragic conclusion was 
graphically narrated in the lecture. Every Ameri- 
can, said the Dean, who saw Major André at the 
time of his trial and up to the moment of his exe- 
cution, was so captivated with his courage and his 
chivalrous behaviour, that if they had allowed their 
feelings to overcome theirssense of duty to their 
country’s cause they would certainly have granted 
his request that he might be executed as a soldier, 
if they had not released him altogether. However, 
Major André might be remembered in England, his 
memory in America was as vivid as if the event had 
occurred but the day before. When he (the Dean) 
was in America it was suggested to him that he 
should bring back a wreath of leaves from the banks 
of the Hudson river, which were then in all the ex- 
traordinary colours which they bear in the fall, and 
this wreath, which was taken from maple and oak 
trees overlooking the spot of. Major André’s death, 
he had brought back and placed above the tomb in 
the Abbey, where he trusted it would long remain 
as a token of the kindly and humane feelings that 
might be called forth by such tragic events. In 
noticing the spot where the remains of Mr. George 
Peabody were interred before their removal to Ame- 
rica, and the stained-glass window which was put 
up by Mr. George Childs, a Philadelphian, Dean 
Stanley remarked that there was a good deal in com- 
mon between the English and the Americans in 
regard to their aptitude for rising from the humblest 
stations to wealth and position. But in respect of 
the way in which they spent their money when 
made, he had noticed amongst the Americans, much 
more than amongst the English, a great inclination 
to devote large fortunes to public purposes. That 
feeling was well expressed in a saying of the late 
George Peabody, uttered during his old age, and 
which having been sent here. by a friend, he (the 
Dean) had caused to be inscribed on Mr. Peabody’s 
grave-stone. It was, ‘‘I have prayed my Heavenly 
Father day by day that I may be enabled before I 
die to show my gratitude for the blessings which he 
has bestowed upon me, by doing some great good to 
my fellow men.” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION AND 
THE EXCISION OF MR. PICTON. 


The Christian World publishes in full a re- 
markably outspoken discourse by the Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown, delivered at the Brixton Inde- 
pendent Church last Sunday week, from which 
we take the following passages relative to the 
recent exclusive action of the Congregational 
Union, of which, it will be remembered, Mr. 
Brown is the chairman :— 


A signal instance has occurred recently of the 
way in which committees will be likely to deal with 
us, if we fall into their hands. A committee of a 
local Union has decided, without any appeal to a 
larger body, or any reference of a matter of such 
grave public importance to its own constituency, 
that the name of the most eminent member of the 
Leicester Conference should be omitted from the list 
of Independent ministers published in the Year- 
Book, in which it had been wont to appear, and so 
he was quietly but finally cast out from our midst. 
The discussions of last May and October will be 
fresh in the memory of my hearers. Certain reso- 
lutions were passed, affirming what it seems to me 
that none could ever fairly question, our evangelical 
character as a denomination; but it was again and 
again asserted that the resolutions were not intended 
to be used as tests, and could never be so employed. 
They were declarative, and nothing more, Few, Tima- 
gine, who were present last May would have believed 
that before many months were past this gentleman’s 
name would disappear from our list, and he himself 
would be dropped out of our fellowship. But it has 
been done, and I have felt deeply saddened and 
ashamed by the way in which, it has been done; and 
I desire to enter my protest against it in the most 
solemn and emphatic way. Ientertain no sympathy, 
as you know, with this teacher’s views. My sym- 
pathies are entirely with the evangelical beliefs of 
the Congregational Union, which remembers ‘“ that 
Jesus Christ, of the seed of David, was raised from 
the dead,” according to the Gospel of St. Paul. 

I think, too, that brethren who diverge so widely 
from the faith which the great body of us hold, or 


THE INQUIRER. 
rather, let us hope from the form of the faith, are 
really in their wrong place in our midst. I think 
that they ought to be content to accept the pain of 
a lonely position, which, in the hands of some of 
them, would not be without its power; and if they 
think that they can found a new Church, the Church 
of the future, on the ideas, rather than on the his- 
toric truth of the facts of the Gospel, I think that 
they ought to make the attempt outside, and not 
inside, our evangelical pale. But as they are mi- 
nisters of Independent Churches, bound to us by old 
habits and affections, and conscious of a far deeper 
vital sympathy with us than with the Unitarians, I 
contended, from the chair of the Union, that so long 
as their hearts drew them to our fellowship, such 
kind of fellowship as was possible, so long as they 
found it good for their souls and for their higher 
life, it would be an unchristian act to cut them off. 
That view, it seems to me, was accepted by the As- 
sembly. Though their divergence from our beliefs 
was clearly pronounced, and even emphasised, no 
one ventured to move that they should be excommu- 
nicated. Our leading men in various ways dis- 
claimed all thought of excision, and our organs in 
the Press proclaimed emphatically that nothing of 
the kind was intended or would be endured. 

And yet a committee of a local Union—the Lon- 
don Congregational Union—has by a simple vote 
ensured the omission of this gentleman’s name 
from the lists. By virtue of a rule as to member- 
ship, which has long been loosely observed, but 
which this year is enforced with the utmost strin- 
gency, he is disqualified; while the profession is 
loudly made that it is not at all on theological 
grounds that he is dropped out. If it had been on 
avowedly theological grounds that his name was 
omitted, I think it would have been a more manly 
and dignified measure than the course which has 
been pursued. I do not question for a moment 
the sincerity of the profession that his theology had 
nothing to do with his exclusion. But it seems to 
me that after the discussions of the year, and the 
odium theologicum which had not unnaturally ga- 
thered around his name, the committee should have 
avoided with sensitive care the appearance of deal- 
ing with the case on any but theological grounds. 
They might haye been sure that to all not ac- 
quainted with the intricacies of our constitution, 
about which even many of our prominent members 
are curiously ignorant, it would appear that they 
had managed to get rid of a theologically obnoxious 
member without raising the question of his theology, 
repeating thus what has been the besetting sin of 
religious societies from the day when they began to 
think themselves God’s privileged advocates and 
champions—want of direct, open, manly conduct of 
their spiritual affairs. 

Any technical rules ought to have been allowed to 
remain yet awhile in a state of laxity, rather than 
that we should incur the reproach of this suspicion 
—a suspicion which we who are acquainted with the 
character of the men who have brought it upon us 
know to be unfounded, but which the outside world, 
to which in a matter of this public importance we 
should care to justify ourselves, does not. I am 
not a member of the London Congregational Union. 
T have no means but this of entering my most em- 
phatie protest against the course which its com- 
mittee has pursued. If a matter affecting the status 
which a man of honourable character and position 
had occupied by the consent of the Union through 
its officials for years is to be settled in’a local com- 
mittee by a single vote, without appeal even to its 
own constituency, it is well that we should clearly 
understand the constitution which we have arrived 
at, and which some of us may think less satisfac- 
tory, less conducive to true liberty and progress, 
than the most formal and strictly-defined modes of 
procedure in churches which we are wont to regard 
ag “under the yoke of bondage,” as compared with 
our own. 

But my chief interest in it, after all, is in the pro- 
spect, the grave prospect, which it opens for the 
future. In the present troubled, not to say dis- 
tracted, state of the theological world these difficul- 
ties as regards membership will again and again re- 
cur. Were the Union simply a meeting of breth- 
ren for conference, the question might be left to 
settle itself without much danger ; but as we compact 
our order, raise our sustentation funds, and elabo- 
rate complicated apparatus of administration, the 
membership question will assume a continually in- 
creasing importance. We must have some means 


of protecting ourselves against claims of membership 
which our conscience constrain us to disown. But 
if the action of this committee is to be anything like 
a pattern of the way in which such matters are 
likely to be handled, Iam quite confident that there 
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are but two possible issues before us, and that we 
shall have to choose between them soon—the dis- 


solution of the Union, or the formulation and im 
position of a theological creed. 


SOLAR AND LUNAR MYTHS. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Freeman Clarke, in an article 
contributed to the New York Independent, writes as 
follows :— 

A myth has been defined as a thought or feeling or’ 
idea turned into history. All human interests, a 
which moves the soul or bears on human life has had 
its apotheosis somewhere and passed into the hea- 
vens. Eiyery race hashad its gods and its stories about © 
them. Some myths have been derived from Nature 
—from sun, moon, and stars; some from human — 
nature and human life; some from the industries of 
man. If Phebus represents the sun and Artemis 
the moon, it is evident that Pallas is the apotheosis 
of wisdom, Eros of love, Aphrodite of beauty, Vulcan 
of labour, Pluto of the under-world. But of late a 
school of mythologists has arisen who wish to derive 
all the gods in all the religions only from the sun 
and moon and other celestial phenomena. 

Of this school the most conspicuous writer is per-— 
haps the Rev. Geo. W. Cox. All the gods, demi- 
gods, heroes, and great men of Greece, India, Egypt 
are merely personifications of sun, moon, and other 
heavenly bodies. Instead of Hercules, Theseus, 
Perseus, Achilles, Bellerophon being men, whose 
legends have been changed to myths, they were 
nothing but names for the sun. Athene is not 
wisdom ; but the dawn. Sois Aphrodite. Hermes 
means the morning breeze. Hercules and his 
labours represent the yearly course of the sun. In 
short, Mr. Cox says that ‘‘ Perseus, Bellerophon, 
Heracles, Theseus, Achilles, Apollo, Odysseus, Li- 
gura, Rustem, anda host of others are only different 
forms of one and the same person, and that the 
idea of this person has grown out of phrases which 
described originally the course of the sun in its daily 
or yearly round.” 

According to Mr. Cox, the whole story of the 
Siege of Troy, as told in the ‘Tliad,” is a solar 
myth. It represents ‘‘the daily siege of the east 
by the solar powers; that are robbed of their 
brightest treasures, every evening, in the west.” 
‘‘ Helen means the dawn.” ‘Paris andthe Trojans — 
represent the dark powers of night, who steal the 
beautiful twilight from the western sky.” That 
Achilles vows not to help the Greeks means that 
the sun sometimes is concealed behind a cloud. 
The Myrmidons are the sun’s rays. Patroclus is a 
reflection of the sun. The vengeance of Achilles 
is the victory of the sun over the clouds. Ulysses 
means the sun journeying to the west. Thus 
Achilles is the same as Ulysses. In fact, pretty 
much everything means the sun, and is the same as 
everything else. All the events and persons. of 
Greek story are misunderstood phrases, which 
meant the sun and moon, day and night—the 
stock of ideas in early times being, therefore, 
very limited. The ancestors of the Greeks had, 
apparently, never seen anything but the sun and 
moon; indeed, hardly anything except the sun. 
A very unobserving people, according to Mr. 
Cox. But, by way of compensation, they had many 
phrases. If their knowledge was small, their 
language was abundant. We have only one name 
for the sun. They called it, says Mr. Cox, ‘‘ Phoebus, 
Perseus, Theseus, Bellerophon, Heracles, Philoctetes, 
Achilles, Odysseus, Meleagros, Sigurd, Rustem, and 
many other names.” It has been hitherto thought 
that language is the child of thought; that, having 
seen something new, men find a new name for it. 
\By the new mythology thought becomes the child of 
language. Men have first accumulated a stock of 
words, out of which they construct Iliads and Odys- 
seys, Greek histories, stories of gods and demi-gods, 
heroes, and half-heroes. With us, poetry is apt to 
degenerate into phrases; with them, phrases became 
glorified into immortal poems. Let us believe this 
—if we can. 4 

Of course, an ingenious person can always find 
some resemblances in support of such theories. 
Other writers have, in the same way, turned all the 


history of the Old and New Testament into myths. | 
Abraham is the sun, and Sarah the moon. The 
twelve patriarchs and the twelve apostles are the” 
twelve signs of the zodiac. David is the rising sun, 
who kills Goliath, the darkness, though so much 
larger that himself. A vast deal of ingenuity has 
been wasted in thus resolving history into my- 
thology. { 


THE WORST SERMON WE EVER HEARD. 
(From the Spectator.) } 

Something really ought to be done to protect men 
who go to church to pray in the language of our 
beautiful Prayer Book and hear the Scriptures read by 
the clergyman, from that ‘‘liberty of preaching” which, 
like all liberty for autocrats, is tyranny for the masses 
who have no liberty to resist. A proper pause between 
the service and the sermon for the express pur- 
pose of letting those who do not think they can 
profit by the clerical cloquence go away—a practice 
which would probably lead to the judicious exercise of 
the right to disappear quietly without social scandal even 
during the delivery of this, as of otler, lectures by men of 
ordinary capacity and zeal—is really the first requisite of 
better (which probably also means fewer) sermons. . The 
amazing assumption that to listen to any sort of 
lucubrations, however raw or false, on moral and re- 
ligious topics, is part of our religious duty really 
makes sermons bad, by giving clergymen a notion that 
the utility of listening to sermons is in no sort of 
| way conditional on the sort of sermon to be listened 
|to,—that the driest, or most erroneons, or most ill-con- 
sidered effusion of a common-place preacher has a 
certain sacredness of authority about it exempting 
it from criticism, and entitling it to be received as a 
part of the revelation to which it usually refers. 
Eyen the baptismal service unfortunately encourages 
this view. ‘Bring them to hear sermons,” it 
says, sermons in the abstract, not good sermons, but 
any sermons. No state of the pnblic, mind with rela- 
tion to sermons can be more injurious to that species of 
literature. Half our clergymen suppose that whatever 
stuff they write has all the weight of the gospel or 
epistle from which they take their text, and that in some 
sense the utterances of the pulpit are exempted from 
the literary infirmities ofsother compositions, They 
would probably offer a religious essay to a popular 
magazine with twice the modesty with which they 
would lay down the law to their congregations, and 
why? Because they know that religious articles in 
magazines must attain a certain standard of merit in order 
to get readers at all, and the editor is pretty sure not to 
insert a paper without any chance of readers. But in 
the Church they have all who care to pray, bound hand 
and foot, and surrendered to them utterly helpless for 
such time as it is decent to preach, unable to criticise, 
unable to fling away the essay in disgust, unable to reject 
similar compositions in future, unless they reject also the 
social prayer which they feel essential to their spiritual 
nature. fence the average sermon falls in profitable- 
ness vastly below the standard of ordinary religious 
articles in magazines, while it has a sort of sacred au- 
thority, given ‘it by mistaken usage, to which magazine 
articles make no pretence. If you say ‘ what rubbish 


that man writes in Fraser, or ALacmillan, or the Church- | 


mans Magazine on such and such a topic,”—people agree 
or differ, but no one looks shocked. If you say ‘“what 
nonsense So-and-so talked in the pulpit yesterday,” 
‘there is a diffused, mild sense of blasphemy, as if an 
irreverent thing had been said, and somebody’s saying 
that “there is always much that is very good in a ser- 
mon, if instead of criticising it you would only try to 
apply what is good to yourself,” is sure to be quoted. 
How can ordinary sermons be even as much in earnest 
as ordinary magazine religious articles under such a 
régime as this? 
The present writer has heard, in the course of a pretty 
considerable experience, many good sermons—by which 
we mean sermons which assist us to feel the revealing 
power of divine truth, and to remove the shadows which 
time manages to throw over even the greatest and most 
prophetic words; many more merely useless sermons, 
which repeat the ordinary cut-and dried platitudes in the 
ordinary cut-and-dried manner, and are mischievous 


1NpOse VE wee") asd sees UE TUBUIT U-D> wir, Gannett had gra- 
make the uated at the University of Cambridge, Mass., and was 
cloudof t Pursuing his professional studies, when the call came for 
the great volunteers to teach and train the negroes at Port Royal, 
heard a Heat once went there, and laboured there for more than 
adapted, three years. The success of the enterprise at Port Royal 
living for had a great influence ia encouraging the Northern people 
impatient to adopt this emancipation policy. 

true feeli. The chair was taken by the Rev. R. L. Carpenter, 
manneris B.A., who introduced Mr. Gannett to the meeting. 
passive-v Mr. Gannerr said that he should merely try to 
last Sundanswer such questions as he had. found that curiosity 
the lips olusually asked in reference to the freedmenat Port 
in the plaRoyal, and that he could cover most of these questions 
not and (by speaking first, of their life as slaves; then, of the 
of it, simefforts made to relieve and develop them when the cap- 


| every indture of the Sea Islands threw them into the hands of 
| words, anthe Government; and, finally, of the result of those 


as anindiefforts, and their present condition after four years of 

The tefreedom. The physical suffering of slavery is probably 
which, ifexaggerated in public opinion. Although such stories 
feeling, wias Mrs. Stowe tells in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” would find 
of profoutheir parallel in every county throughout the South, 
the readiralthough the owner's power was almost unlimited, and 
ear that ihis passion could, and often did, take the wiltest in- 
grave of dulgence, yet it was evidently for his interest not to 
was. Wiseverely maim or maltreat a creature worth to his 
for whichpocket £300 or more. Neither was the labour usually 
to the exexacted of the slave what the English day-labourer 
“Who iswould consider excessive. The real curse of slavery 
mediatelystrikes deeper than the body,—by preventing every 
electro-plaorm of mental or moral growth, it blasts the mind and 
incrediblysoul. The masters showed true Yankee shrewdness in 
meanings.their rules and regulations, and they knew well that the 
from Jertegro’s humble obedience was just in proportion to his ig- 
was showinorance. Let him feel that he was in any sense a man, that 
city of pethe had any rights of his own, and he, so far, became 
of innocendangerous. Not only all education, therefore, was 
indicated strictly forbidden under heavy penalties by the State 
tain.” Jdaws, but it became a public interest, almost a public 
depressed gecessity, to repress, as far as possible, the very instincts 
and hence)f human nature in the slave, and crash out by violence 
sent the dhe lineaments of God’s image in a race of men. Un- 
his innoceholy work, and too successful! Perhaps, among the 
plain whymost degraded of their class in America were the Port 
as we sup)Royal negroes. They live on a few small islands lying 
manity’, —off the sandy coast of South Carolina, between Charles- 
evilangelston and Savannah, completely secluded from the world. 


and departIn the early part of the war, a Northern fleet suddenly ~ 


little difficappeared among these islands, captured the Southern 
pulsory afforts, and literally, at the boom of a gun, the negroes at 
injuries. work in the field lifted their heads and found themselves 
“the certafreemen. “Ihe masters scudded from their homes, and 
which thein two days the islands were bare of white men. Thus, 
—did notwyith no discussion, no opposition, no preparation by ap- 
wounding, prenticeship or otherwise, as in the West Indies, without 
very point.. moment’s expectation, some twelve thousand slaves 
Our preachumbed and dwarfed, as I have just described, by six 
voluntary syenerations of servitude, were, in an instant, con- 
And so, he ‘ronted with all the responsibilities and necessities of 
among the jberty. \Gratitude and joy, but also confusion, un- 
arr anged &ertainty, and dismay were to be expected. Their 
Jericho insry was heard at the North, and an answer speedily 
but so Wersent back. First, a young man, Mr. Edward Pierce, 
pretation. yas despatched by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
is, “robbexamine and report on the condition of the people. 
him,”—“ n)ther friends in Boston and New York at once be- 
orator, “Mtirred themselves, formed a Freedmen’s Aid Society in 
taken fromach city, and by the time that Mr. Pierce had finished 
wounded, js mission, made his report, and was ready again to 
and then,—return, some seventy teachers, with large supplies of 
“departed, ylothing and farming utensils, were ready to go with 
said the Phim. This was in March, 1862. The teachers were of 
his innocek]] ages and all denominations, mostly men, but with a 
his powersiew ladies. To each was assigned a location, and the 
him to hisyork at once began. Schools were everywhere opened, 
him on thnd the children crowded in eager to learn. The parents 
to the oryere equally eager to send them, for they regard the 
the matter,pility to read and write as the secret of the white man’s 
him, and Qyperiority. Meanwhile it was necessary to maintain 
of usefulnendustry, on the part of the adults. Labour was or= 
nature MOranised, the people were encouraged to plant crops of 
ther so a8 iorn and potatoes sufficient for their own subsistence, 
a much lesyhile the Government employed them at small wages 
by chance ‘o raise cotton. It was soon found that the functions 
The priestt the gentlemen became those of a superintendent 
mind, whijaving the general care of two or three hundred 
presentativeople; and the instruction in the schools was more 
time of tind more left to the ladies, Other societies were formed 
administer\t the North, and teachers constantly sent down, so 
do nothin;hat the districts were subdivided, and more influence 
by “on tlxerted in consequence. We contended against many 
the victin,hstacles—the people had not complete confidence in us, 
that the proy, as white men; we represented a colour from which 
reluctance hey had never before received disinterested sympathy— 
therefore ithe army and navy officers were opposed to us—and the 
more point;overnment had too great interests at stake of its own 
The Leviteg extend to Port Royal the attention we needed. But 
and passed, year passed slowly on, and by its end suffering had 
Moses, the ‘* and complaints of the “confusion”—a word 


tribe of Ley. wa. often in the people’s mouths at first, — 
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DR. NORMAN MACLEOD ON THE DECA- 
LOGUE. 

In Dr. Norman Macleod’s recent remarkable 
speech at Glasgow against Scotch Sabbatarianism 
we find the following passage on the Decalogue :— 


“T do not believe in the continued obligation of the 
Fourth Commandment, I have no faith init. That is 
| the point—the one point—on which I particularly differ ; 
| While, at the same time, I have perfect faith in the 
Lord’s-day utterly irrespective of all in the Fourth Com- 
mandment, utterly irrespective of all that has been said 
of the primitive Sunday. I grant you there is freedom 
coming in the sentiments of the public, as evinced by 
some sentiments publicly uttered to-day, that we would 
not have dared to have uttered twenty years ago in this 
Church, or in this Church Court. I do not say that all 
the improvement arises amongst the ministers of the 
Church, but a great deal of it is owing to Christian lay- 
men not so much bound to the position as we have been. 
Why, what can be greater Judaism than the strange 
rules that are sometimes laid down? My opinion is 
that the whole of that Commandment and the whole 
Decalogue is abrogated. That is my position. I hold) 
that it is abrogated—that the whole thing is stamped 
with that which is partial, and that which is to p 
away. ‘I am the Lord thy God that brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt and out of the house of bondage. 
He never brought me out of the land of Egypt; Iai 
not a Jew in the flesh, nor-connected with a Jew i 
spirit, and the taking out of Egypt.was no obligatio 
upon me. I say these Ten Commandments could not be 
binding when they werenever promulgated to the Gentiles., 
But when I say that this Commandment is abrogated, 
and the whole Decalogue is abrogated, I do humbly 
trust—I am sure no one will suppose I mean that we 
are not under law; but I say gua the Decalogue asa 
Decalogue—the whole of that was buried with Jesus, 
Christ in his grave, and that I hold to be one of the, 
most essential positions. And what do we get? We 
get something infinitely grander, I should say, and infi- 
nitely better—I am ashamed to make the comparison— 
infinitely better than the whole of that Decalogue. I, 
have not the Fourth Commandment—I have something | 
infinitely better. 1 have the law established by Divine | 
authority in and through Jesus Christ and his Apostles 
—something very different. And yet it is in these cir- 
‘cumstances, an excellent good Christian said to me, not 
long ago, ‘You have no security for morality if you) 
give up the Decalogue.’ These are the things that make 
me tremble. With the love of Christ and the power of 
the Holy Spirit, to hold that there is no security unless | 
you go back to the Commandments, those beggarly ele-| 
ments, as the Apostle calls them !—I say the Decalogue| 
was buried in the graye with Jesus Christ when he rose ° 
from the dead.” ; | 


The -Rey. George Gilfillan of Dundee delivered 
a sermon om Sunday week in reference to Dr. 
Macleod’s now celebrated speech. He announced as. 
his subject—* The Christian with ‘ open face behold-_ 
ing the glory of the Lord, contrasted with the ancient 
Jew and the modern Sabbatarian.” Towards the > 
close of his sermon he said :— 


“Trejoice in the plea put in for the distinction be- | 
tween the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian—days dif- 
fering essentially (as I haye preached for years) in time, | 
in sanctions, in foundation, in spirit, and in mode of ob- | 
servance—the one the-seventh, the other the first day of 
the week—the one beginning at six evening and extend-_ 
ing to the same hour next day, the other from midnight — 
to midnight—the one founded on the Jewish account of | 
the six days’ creation of the world, the other upon the | 

| resurrection of Jesus Christ—the one sanctioned by | 
‘dreadful pains and penalties, which have never been re- 
pealed, the other having no severe sanction at all—the 
one a day of austerity and gloom, and the other a day 
of gladness, worship, and rejoicing rest—the one the grub, | 
the other the bright butterfly—the one the dark germ, 
the other the full vipe corn in the ear: Butespecially I 
rejoice in the assertion that has been made of Christian 
liberty, and the domment given on the words, ‘Let | 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.’ Let _ 
Sabbatarians keep their day to the very strictest letter 
of the old law, or of old use-and-wont observance— 
kindle no fires, ride in no cabs, patronise no railways, 
shut their windows, have cold meals, and never stir 
‘abroad except to church—I haye no objections whatever. 
I will not even call them superstitious, whatever I may 
think, provided they allow me and all with similar con-_ 
victions our liberty to go and do otherwise—to obey the 

law of rest, not because that law is found in the Deca- 
logue, so much as because it is found, first of all, in the 
great archives of Nature, and, secondly, has obtained a 
sanction from the usage of the Apostles and of primi- 
tive times; and to obey it, not as a compulsory and 
austere enactment, but as a voluntary and delightful 
service. There is an attempt being made just now, both 
in England and Scotland, in other matters besides the 
Sabbath, to force down on Christians an absolute uni- 
formity of opinion—an attempt as un-Protestant in 
spirit as it is impossible in effect—an attempt which is 
sure tolead to energetic and successful resistance, al- 
though it is proseented with the utmost perseverance 
and by the most unscrupulous means; and I value such 
a deliverance ie el as a powerful and season- 

aa 
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SABBATARIANISM IN SYNOD. 
te ° © .m the Saturday Review.) bpiat 

2 “Clerical Synods are very unfair institutions. Their 

tT. oceedings may be characterised as sermons of a hun- 

cred-bore power. In either case the talkers have it all 

Sjtheir own way, and a discussion in which there is no 

y Tontradiction must represent that monotonous calm of | 
: married life which Sydney Smith was disposed to stigma- 


tise as so dolefully dull. Glasgow has lately been sat 
||| upon by clericality in sundry forms. The Free Synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr began its sittings on the 11th of April. 
The Glasgow U.P. Presbytery—whatever those mystic 
initials may mean—held its ordinary monthly meeting 
on the same day. The Established Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr {also met on that day. All these various 
bodies we believe represent the various shreds and 
tatters into which Calvinism has been rent. Every 
one of the three Councils claims to represent the one 
and saying Christianity. Each one, in some way or 
other, anathematises the other two; for the simple fact 
{| that the three exist, and preach, and sit in Synod, as 
representing each a principle wanting to the other two, 
can only be justified on the supposition that their sepa-, 
ration must have been originally on fundamentals. Of 
course, it never occurred either to the Established Synod, 
or the Free Synod, or the U. P. Synod, that the very 
fact of their rival existence all in the same place was a 
fatal objection to the claim of any one of them to infalli- 
bility. When a Church is divided against itself,: its 
claims to be an infallible interpreter of the Word of God 
are seriously compromised. Bystanders might be; 
tempted to advise the three Synods first to agree among | 
themselves before they are so very certain about their 
interpretations of Scripture. But the Synods do not| 
seem to be aware of this objection to every word they | 
have to say, They are as glib as ever in their infalli- 
“ble assurances that they have got the genuine key to 
the Bible, and that all other Churches and sects are no 
better than Scriptural Peachums and Lockits. The 
calm impudence with which the Free Synod of Glasgow 
proclaims its infallibility is almost amusing. The chief 
subject which these reverend gentlemen discussed was, 
of course, Sabbath-breaking. As though it were the 
| plainest thing in the world, a matter about which no 
two opinions ever had been held or ever could be held 
by sane men, the various speakers at this curious meet- 
ing laid it down that reading newSpapers and setting up 
the types of newspapers, and driving omnibuses and 
riding in them, and running steamboats and sitting in 
them, and writing letters and receiving them, and taking 
walks in Botanical Gardens, are plainly and clearly and 
demonstrably breaches of the Fourth Commandment. 
{This the reverend gentlemen are as certain of as they 
are certain of what constitutes breaches of the Six and 
Seventh and Eighth Commandments. One Dr. Buchanan 
lays this down with great breadth and neatness. ‘It is 
not a matter of choice whether we shall meddle with 
the question of the Sabbath or no. They,’ «e. Dr. 
Buchanan’s adversaries, ‘will readily admit that we 
could not willingly allow Church privileges to a thief, or 
to an unclean person, or to any one who was a notorious 
breaker of the other commandments of the Decalogue. 
. . » We must not allow notorious transgressors of 
these commandments to share in the privileges of the 
House of God. . . . Well, then, if theSabbath be one of 
God’s commandments, we must deal with it in the same 
manner.’ And then he goes on to say—‘ The fair ques- 
tion to raise with us on the part of the public press, and 
on the part of any parties, whether at the head of rail- 
way companies or otherwise. is this—Is there 
a Sabbath or no?’ And then he proceeds, not without 
some force, to say ‘that there is no portion of the, 


institution as the Christian Sabbath.’ 

‘Here Dr. Buchanan is undoubtedly right, and it is 
because, in Scotland, it is impossible to find any man or 
any newspaper which will deal with the Sabbatarian 


question on the only ground on which it is 


‘ 
' 


allowed to have such force, 
boldly grapple with the question of what is the obliga- 
tion of the Fourth Commandment, or Scotland had better 
at once surrender to Dr. Buchanan and his friends. 
It is the height or depth of puerility to take the ground 


nods on the only point whichis worth arguing. But, as 


Scotch popular religion, we should recommend them to 


let the flea of the excommunicated compositor stick to 
the wall. 


selves. 
ously as it now upholds Sabbatarianism. But the limbo 
to which so many thin ghosts of exploded superstitions 
have been consigned has yet a yacancy or two, and Sab- 
batarianism is as certain to be exorcised even from 
Scotland as sorcery has been. 


Scottish press that takes the ground that there is nosuch 7... stre et, Marylebone, from St. John viii.12., “I am 


the light of the world.” He said that during the past 
yeek they had observed the feast of the “ Purification,” 


possible vhich it had been in former times, as it was now in some 
to argue it, that the claims of the Sabbath-mongers are ) 


Scotland must  either’@tt of C 
n two circumstance 


he even went so far as to recommend | Sabbath walking. |. 
But Dr. Gibson had by far the best of it when he hinted 
to Dr. M‘Leod that from this permission a good deal 
would flow. And so it does. Either a Sabbatical ob- 
servance of Sunday is prescribed by the Fourth Com- 
mandment, or itis not. If it is, then all and every 
(we concede it for the sake of the argument) such vio- 
lation as the Glasgow doctors complain of they are bound 
to anathematise. 

“We therefore accept Dr. Buchanan's challenge, and | 
meet him on the ground of principle. Andin the name, 
mot of common sense, for such a matter as common 
sense is very properly excluded from a religious ques- 
tion, but of literature, of historical inquiry, cf the acts 
and monuments of the church of all ages, we do most} 
indignantly protest against the assumption that the 

Fourth Commandment has anything whatever to do 
with the matter. In the, sense adopted by Dr. Bu- 
chanan we at once answer—There is no Sabbath ; and 
never has been a Sabbath in Christianity. The Sabbath 
of the Gospel is rest from un-Christian works, not on 
one day in seven, but on every day of the Christian 
life. This sense of the Fourth Commandment is as well 
known and as completely adopted by every body of 
Christians who are or who ever have been, except the 
adherents of Mr. John Calvin and his school, as the 
doctrine of the Resurrection. And when the Scotch 
people are prepared to admit this, they will have some- 
thing to say to Dr. Buchanan. At present they have not. 
Scotland must either learn to de-Calvinize itself, or it 
must be content to Sabbatarianise. No doubt, as things 
are, and so long as the Scotch newspapers do not reject 
the mpéroy Weddos of Calvinism on the force and obli- 
gation of the Fourth Commandment, they had better 
hold their tongues. We care not to deny that the con- 
scientious convictions of the Scotch preachers ought to 
be respected ; and no doubt with these views, and in 
ministering to a people who entertain and accept these 
views, it is sheer nonsense to complain of their exercising 
their ‘ godly discipline’ over those who submit to it by |’ P : : 
receiving a common confession of faith with their spi- aughan. considers that the clause is “tacitly re- 
ritual pastors and masters. Dr. Buchanan and Dr. |¢aled.” Dean Goulburn thinks that ,the words are 
Gibson we believe to be honestly trying to do their duty | mere quotation—not a sentence upon any indivi- 
according to their lights; and no one has a right tojual. Mr, Llewellyn Davies says that“ everlasting ” 
complain of them except those who are prepared to say |as nothing to do with duration ; and some one else 
that their light is darkness, their interpretation of Scrip- hat damnation means only “ecclesiastical damna- 
ture false, and their whole scheme of Christianity worth-|ion.” Meanwhile, another excellent divine asserts 
ye ce ane A proof. This we are prepared to oundly that fhe Grad is“the mildest breathed 

yy. ere in England we can join issue with the Sy- rarning of a mother’s breast.” If so, it must be con- 
essed that she has had some very unreasonable 
hildren, 

Mr. Crompton is so ungrateful as to refuse all 
hese kind offers to help him out of his difficulty, 
nd insists upon it that the creed should be taken 
at of the Prayer-book. The American Church has 
one so already, in a spirit, we presume, of Repub- 
ican independence, and our bishops are only too 
Jad to hold communion with its clergy. Why, be 
sks, cannot they do as much for their Dissenting 
rethren? Why, instead of coquetting with the 
reek Ghurch and the Church of Rome, can’t they 
nyite Independents and Wesleyans to union, by 
removing the one serious stumbling-block in their 
path ? Why should not Dissenting chapels become 
chapels of ease to the churches of the Establish- 
ment, and their organisation supply a corps of spi- 
ritnal volunteers to co-operate with the State regu- 
lars? Overboard, he would say, with the Athanasian 
Greed, which everybody dislikes and few can stomach 
at all, and you will find that you have rid yourself of 
an annoyance, and at the same time induced many 
Dissenters to return gradually to the bosom of the 
Church. Many people would be sincerely pleased at 
both results; but Mr. Crompton shows an almost 
touching simplicity in his estimate of the difficulty. 
Trifling as the concession looks from one point of 
view, it would involve the decision of fundamental 
questions. The average clergyman hates the Dis~ 
senters as the squire hates a poacher, or a regular 
doctor a quack practitioner. He would be glad 
enough of union, if the terms of union were that 
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Pur Contemporaries. 
[THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

The Pall Mall Gazette reviews a recent pam- 
let by the Rev. J. W. Crompton, formerly mi- 
iter of the Octagon Chapel, Norwich. Mr. 
‘ompton describes himself as ‘a Dissenter 
ainst his will,” and affirms that the Athanasian 
teed is the chief obstacle which prevents him 
om becoming a member of the Established 
hurch, his views on the Trinity and on other 
ints of theology being similar to those published 
r the Rey. F. D. Maurice ; whereupon the re- 
ewer remarks :— 

Mr. Crompton is not exactly singular in his diffi- 
lty.: School children generally repeat the damna- 
ry clauses with amazing unction, but the rest of 
© congregation, whether from regard to the Greelc 
aurch or to some members of the Royal Family, is 
‘t to shrink a little from the “ without doubt he 
\all “perish everlastingly.” Of course numerous 
iliatives have been provided for tender consciences. 
‘r. Blunt says that only those who have learnt and 
low the doctrine of the Trinity, as here expounded, 
‘e damned by,the Creed. Wheatley says that all be- 
»nd the third and fourth verses is mere illustration, 
ad “no more requires our assent than a sermon.” 
ir, Arnold divided the Creed into a doctrinal and a 
ioral part, and rejected the doctrinal whilst accept- 
ig the moral, Another author has discovered that 
ae creed only referred to purgatory, as a place where 
1 instruction will be given in spiritual truth. Dr. 


we suppose no Scotch newspaper is yet quite ripe for 
this open revolt against the only positive article in 


In the end, however, things will right them- 
The Kirk once believed in witchcraft as strenu- 


And in saying all this we may as well admit that we 
aye a thought nearer home. The reticence of the 


SOW ULV) VOUMMEOUEL prowunuE aN Wun wees UE 


ommonly called “ Candlemas,” in connection with 


laces, the custom to give adoration to candles as a 
of Christian worship. That custom had its origin 
s—first, the offering of human re~ 
for which candles came afterwards to be sub- 
and second, in the search of 
ghter Proserpine. Out 


nains, 
tituted, as sacrifices ; 
he goddess Ceres for her dau 


to which the whimpering and terrorised suppliants f these circumstances candles came to be lighted at 
against High Church domination in Scotland conde- he Holy Communion, which was at that time celebrated 
seend. ‘Their line is—Yes, we know that Sabbath’, the evening, and for the convenience of those who 
observance, no work, no play, no amusement, is en -Jobrated their ecclesiastical rites in the darkness of 
joined by the Fourth Commandment. We quite admit he catacombs of Rome, and were meant for the sig- 
that the literal observance of the Fourth Commandment ification that Christ was the light of the world. ‘The 


wa satin ae. De Mrigticiig aoe axe pea iandles which,used to express that doctrine had long 
bidevh of the Decalogue to go out a junketing ‘on Sab- een extinguished, and had passed away from the 
bath.’ It is, we admit, only works of necessity and mercy verformance of Divine worship, but not so the doc- 
which may be done ‘on Sabbath’; but perhaps news- rine they signified, for Christ was still the light of 
papers may be a necessity, and steamboats mercy. Of he world. What was the meaning of that doctrine? 
course, when such nonsense as this is pleaded, the Synods ‘+ was simply that light and not darkness was the at- 
have an easy game before them. If Dr. Buchanan’s yogphere in which the Church ought to live. There 
view of the Sabbath is right—and undoubtedly it is yore now, and had always been, characters to whom se~ 
‘recy, mystery, and concealmentseemed to be the breath 


the view of his Church and his Confession of Faith, 
and it is the view on which the Scotch law and Scotch if life; disciples, apparently, of that crafty French 
who said that language was given to man to 


character have been framed—all the 3 a ze de- Sitisian 

ionable breaches of the Decalogue, ’ v 
aa ei tislesd by ‘faithful eaauee e sonceal his thoughts. Against such a state of things 
mortal and deadly sins. Undoubtedly, if the Fourth 1¢ protested, contending that light should be the at-. 
Commandment means what Dr. Buchanan and the Sy- nosphere in which all our practice and doctrine should 
nods are convinced that it means, and what the Scotch 5¢ exhibited, for they might depend upon it that in 
newspapers are too cautious to deny that it means, he Church of God the Spirit of God would brighten 
there is not a-word to be said about the ecclestastica) ond more unto the perfect day which was 
tyranny inyolved in the famous act of excommunicating etna, : 
the Glasgow compositor. Dr. M‘Leod got decidedly f° 
| sneered at because he could not find it in his conscience | 
| to say that walking ‘on Sabbath’ was a sin. Nay, 


ak 


the Dissenter accepted everything and the Churech- 
man abandoned nothing; and he rather likes the 
Athanasian Creed for the very reason that it supplies 
a good stringent unpalatable test. But even the most 
reasonable of the High Church clergy could not 
abandon the Creed without abandoning their sacer- 
dotal pretensions. How. is the Creed to be abo- 
lished? If Parliament does it, we have another 
sacrilegious assault upon the Church by the State, 
and what would become of Catholic tradition? In 
short, it is obvious that this is merely another side 
of the dilemma which the struggles of Church par- 
ties are forcing upon us, A State Church based 
on principles of the widest possible comprehension 
is incompatible with the claims of a Ritualist priest- 
hood ; admitting one party is, or soon will be, equi- 
valent to expelling the other. If we are ever driven 
to choose between the two, we should hope that the 
spirit shown in Mr, .Crompton’s pamphlet, which 
amounts to a dislike of damning anybody, may have 
a chance of manifesting itself more widely. 
? LONDON PAUPERISM. 

The Rey. J. Llewellyn Davies, in a letter, to the, 
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Spectator, urges the necessity of organising the 
confused attempts to relieve distress which are now 
laying across one another in the whole field of 
ondon poverty :— 

It is not easy to exaggerate the moral mischiefs 
which have been done by the well-meant activity of 
benevolent persons in London during the last few 
years. But.the policy of combining charitable with 
legal relief into one system, plausible as it is, and 
practicable as it has proved elsewhere, seems to me 
a mistaken one here, In London, and probably every- 
where in England, the freedom which allows the 
poorer people to come and go and live exactly as they 
please, and the absence of social bonds and of aregu- 
lative public opinion in the poorest class, together 
with other special conditions, make a rigorous system 
necessary if pauperism is not to be fostered; and it 
is therefore desirable that legal and charitable sys- 
tems should be kept distinct, in order that the Poor- 
law, may exhibit the rigour, while voluntary relief 
gives scope for discretionary liberality, 

It is of no use to disguise from ourselves that 
hardness is necessary in dealing with pauperism. 
Upon the plan which I advocate, the benevolent must 
have the hardness to hand over those whom they have 
no hopeof benefiting to the Poor-law. But having 
done this, they may disembarrass themselves of the 
responsibility, which no amateur benevolence is strong 
enough to bear, of treating the pauper class rigorously. 
The Poor-law system ought to be stern, and not to 
make exceptions. Such an administration will involve 
much that is painful; but we must choose the one 
thing or the other, a stern Poor-law system or in- 
creased pauperism. It would be a comfort if, as many 
people suppose, we could apply the rigour to the able- 
bodied only, and be safely indulgent to the infirm. 
But what does this mean? It means that we en- 
courage the working-class to throw their sick and 
aged upon the rates. This result cannot be avoided, 
and I fear that this practice is a growing one. It 
is sad to say it, but I suppose there is no country 
in Europe in which working people cast off their 
parents as they are now doing with us. I meet with 
new instances every day. In this parish there are 
many hundreds of aged persons supported by the 
rates and by charity, who have grown-up children— 
some have five or more, married and unmarried— 
who never think of “ succouring” their parents in 
any substantial manner, and who probably seldom 
come near them. Nothing, I repeat, but genuine 
painful hardness, even in the relief of disabled per- 
sons, can be opposed to the temptation which acts so 
strongly upon the working poor to leave their aged 
and sick to be cared for by the parish. If the Poor- 
law system is to be uniform—and every experienced 
person will say that the attempt to deal variously with 
applicants according to character would cause more 
evils than it would cure—we must remember that its 
scale must ve adapted to a class peculiarly beset by 
temptation and little exercise in resisting it. 

Throughout all its parts, therefore—or, if I would 
make an exception, it would be in its treatment of 
orphan children—I hold that legal relief should be 
kept strictly to the minimum that is compatible with 
decent humanity. And in order that the system may 
be both uniform and inexorable, I am unwillingly 
convinced that the bureaucratic element ought to be 
the strongest in the working of the Poor-law. Volun- 
tary relief might be administered on different princi- 
ples. The aim constantly kept before it should be 
to save people from falling into pauperism or to help 
them out of it. The actual effect of an immense 
proportion of what is given is to foster pauperism, 
with its attendant fraud and idleness. Benevolence of 
the common kind should be constantly saying to itself, 
“T have relieved my own feelings, and I have given 
momentary pleasure to a fellow-creature, but I have 
probably promoted vice.” This will not be remedied 
until a conviction is forced into the heart of society 
that the relief of distress is a difficult and delicate 
task, requiring experience, good sense, and self-de- 
nial. Surely this is true, and if so, it is obvious that 
the'task should not be rashly meddled with by anybody. 
With such a conviction prevailing we might reasonably 
hope to see committees or boards organised, to cover 
Particular districts, and to attempt for those districts 
whatever seems attainable by voluntary alms. There 
isa large field for such efforts in the work of aiding 
liberally those who are suffering from illness or acci- 
dents, of pensioning those who have none to help 
them when disabled, and of supplementing with cau- 
tion in select cases or in. exceptional emergencies 
the relief given by the parish. There would be a 
constant danger of transgressing these or the like 
prudent limits; but those who have gained the right 
experience by looking steadily to the results of their 
giving will be continually receiving warnings of the 
danger. The best example of a ‘permanent institu- 
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the character of the last relic of true force, ever 


‘THE INQUIRER. 


tion, such as I think a relief board should be, is per- t racter of the 
haps to be found at Bath, in what is called the Mon-|in the direction it wishes to go; and a lady sweep 
mouth-street Society. ing the floor with a worn-out brush thinks she S 
“Charity,” to those who are in the daily habit of| thereby helping to work out her salvation, yet com- 
watching its effects on the morality of the poor, is| plains of an insufficiency of bristles. This is the effect 
like a wild creature let loose upon the products of/on her who obeys, but on her who commands the re- 
costly industry, and using its strength in sheer law-| sult is infinitely worse. The last restraint on the 
lessness to do widespread and disheartening damage. | tyranny of the good, the instinctive sympathy with the 
It needs to be caught and tamed and made to work | suffering, is removed, or rather transferred to those 
in harness, It may then do some useful service ; but | unhappy enough not to suffer. If every order giv 
it must never hope to play more than a small and|the subordinate a new opportunity of grace, why n 
humble part in the improvement of society. It is|multiply orders? If the disagreeableness of th 
much easier for it to do harm than good. order swells that grace, why not search carefully for 
; ‘ disagreeables? If the pain of obedience is its highest 
THE CONVENTUAL SYSTEM. |merit, why not inflict, or rather bestow, that pain. with@ 
The Spectator, in an article on ‘‘The Theory | out reason, or against reason? If torture is bene 
and Practice of Conventual Life,” suggested by |volence, torture is a duty; and that point once 
the recent case of Saurin v. Star, writes :— ‘reached, as it undoubtedly has been reached often by 
The Conventual system, a8 maintained by Rome, |800d men, the conscience becomes inverted, love a 
rests upon two ideas, one of which has, we believe, a | Source of crime, sympathy a cause of oppression; 
strong fascination for every good mind throughout | Purity a reason for tyranny, cruelty a virtue, mercy 
the world—is, in fact, almost instinctive with all but | an offence; till mankind, wearied out, rises in despair 
the corrupt; and the other has an attraction for to affirm that if this be the Almighty’s law, defiance 
every mind which is not either self-dependent or for- | 18 nobler than continued obedience, and religion is — 
tified by the Anglo-Saxon desire for individual free. | proclaimed for a season an accursed thing, and the 
dom. The first idea is the blessedness of solitude, of |Church becomes Uinfame. Ss. 
retirement from the world which seems as full of evil! | The Morning Advertiser remarks that thete is one 
to the Pagan as to the Christian, to secure that peace | feature. of the remarkable case which is now: befora 
and respite from sordid distractions and earthly | the Court of Queen’s Bench which is not understood 
That is the unwillingness shown by 


temptation which the soul instinctively longs for, and | by the public, 


without which it can never attain its full beauty and 
power of moulding life according to its own loftiest 


nuns—however they may think themselves ill-ased— 
to leave the convent in which they have been pro- 


ideal. This idea is not Roman Catholic in any | fessed, unless it be to enter a similar community on — 


distinctive sense, but has appeared in every system 
of life that has taken great hold on men, is of the very 
essence of Hindooism and Buddhism for example, has 
survived in Mohammedan countries the obvious dis- 
like of the founder, and is defended in principle by 
all the straiter sects of Evangelical Christendom, 
though, true to their contempt for outward forms, they 
make retirement a spiritual effort of the mind. There 
is, indeed, probably no mind of the better class which 
does not feel that occasional “ Retreat,” as it is tech- 
nically called, would be advantageous to its spiritual 
and even to its intellectual welfare, and that even a 
life of retreat wisely used might bring the soul nearer 
to God and Truth. Rome, however, alone of the 
Christian Churches has systematised the idea, and 
reduced it to action under the most exceptionally 
favourable circumstances. By. introducing the idea of 
vicarious worship, of a magnificent good to be gained 
for the mass of mankind by those who retréat, of a 
direct help thereby afforded by recluses to the scheme 
of salvation, she has entirely removed the sense alike 
of uselessness and of isolation, and has added to the 
charm of passive meditation the stronger attraction 
of an active and inevitably successful benevolence, 
Using an imagery borrowed from the Paganism she 
superseded and absorbed, Rome declares that the 
“religious” keep alive the holy flame in a sinful 
world, and perform for mankind in their lower degree 
the service which, in the highest degree, is performed 
by the Redeemer. The perpetual prayer, the recur- 
rent sacrifice, the incessant obedience offered up by 
the sanctified communities within the Church, avert 
in a degree that wrath which the rejection of the 
supreme Sacrifice might else bring down upon man- 
kind. 

The second idea is the virtue of obedience, not 
as a means, but as an end. This also is a degradation 
in practice of an idea which in theory is perhaps the 
noblest humanity has yet evolved, self-sacrifice. for a 
spiritual end. The recluse tests his or her submis- 
siveness to the will of the Almighty, the subjection 
of self to a higher power by obedience to thasuperior 
whom the Almighty has chosen orsuffered His Church 
to choose. Every act of obedience to that superior, 
if only it is willing, still more if it is delighted, is a 
proof to the heart of the recluse that she is sub- 
missive to the Lord, and as every such act increases 
the capacity for such acts, is a direct spiritual gain, 
She has “ borne her cross,” as the Lord bore His, 
unrepiningly. It is folly to deny, as most Protestants 
deny, that there is a certain nobility in this concep- 
tion, though it must always be less noble to sub- 
jugate the will than to train the will into a God- 
serving force, or that it has produced some mar- 
vellous characters and wonderful achievements; 
but its general result on the mass of mankind, and 
especially on women, is distinctly evil. The theory, 
if heartily accepted and long obeyed, ultimately su- 
persedes the internal conscience by an external one, 
deprives service of all grace by depriving it of all 
volition, and makes of every act of self-sacrifice a 
barter for an immediate return. The will unna- 
turally constrained either avenges itself—good monks 
have shown themselves the most cruel and the 
proudest of mankind—or, finally yielding, deprives 


an equal footing. The conventual system, like other 
complex constructions, requires to be studied before 
it can be understood. It combines some features of 
the boarding-school, with some features of the lunatic 
asylum. The novice first takes the white veil for a 
year, during which time everything is made pleasant 
for her. If at the end of that time she likes ler posi. 
tion, she takes irrevocable vows, and, being thus held 
fast, soon finds her treatment less pleasant. Now, 
seeing that this was sure to happen, and, in fact, does 
happen every day, wherever convents exist, some 
strong preventive was needed to keep nuns from con- 


'tinually thinking of escape or change. ‘This was fore- 


seep, and it has been provided for. Everywhere, in 

all Romish countries, and in Protestant countries — 
wherever Romanists are found, the idea has been se- 

dulously inculeated, that for a nun, after taking the 

vows, to endeavour to retract them and leave the con- 

vent argues a vicious and profligate state of mind. 

This is the ruling notion among Romanists—that for — 
a nun to leave her sisterhood, or to be put out of the 
Society is a thing in itself infamous; that it implies 
a profligacy of character, which, to a woman who has 
been aiming at an unusual elevation of purity, must 
seem in the highest degree terrible. And this fact 
accounts for the horror shown by an ill-treated nun 
at the idea of leaving her convent. 


CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON DEGREES. 

The Cambridge Independent writes :— 

The result of the last Mathematical Tripos shows 
that two things are needed to be done by the Uniyer- 
sity—first to acknowledge London degrees, and se- 
condly to throw open the fellowships, irrespective of 
religious denominations. It is said that the main 
reason why the University of Cambridge ignores offi- 
cially the University of London is because in the 
latter University no residence is required, and there- 
fore it would be unfair to place their graduates upon 
the same footing. When graduation at Cambridge, 
Oxford, or Dublin alone conferred a privilege of elect- 
ing representatives to Parliament, the objection was 
founded upon some certain show of right, but now 
that London is represented by its member the reason 
for the distinction fails. If, however, it should be 
thought necessary to disallow the claim of London 
graduates being registered as graduates of Cambridge 
simply upon the ground of non-residence, there would 
be no great hardship ; but events of the last few years 
have shown that the chief honours in mathematics 
have been carried off by gentlemen who have had the 
advantage of previously testing their mathematical 
capabilities under the most favourable auspices, and 
who contend in the fight for honours with men their 
inferiors for want of previous training. The natural 
question that suggests itself is whether this is fair to 
the majority of the students. The subject is one of 
great interest, and probably admits of more discussion 
and longer arguments than can be compressed in one 
article, Butthe present Tripos presents another remark- 
able feature—the presence of two graduates from Dub- 
lin University, Mr. Waymouth, of Queen’s, and Mr. 
Popham, of Downing, the former of whom was second 
wrangler, and the latter twenty-first wrangler. Both 
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these gentlemen had already received an education, 
and carried off honours at a university whose degrees 
are recognised at Cambridge. Can there be any rea- 
son for allowing them to begin a University course de 
novo? If a University recognises the degrees conferred 
by another University at all, such recognition ought 
not to rest at the mere pleasure of the person him- 
self, but he ought not to be permitted to join the new 
corporation, except he take the séatus he holds in his 
old Alma Mater. An extract from the London Uni- 
yersity records will show how, during the last twenty- 
one years, it has educated the future wranglers of 
Cambridge: — During the last twenty-one years, 
among the London University men who have gra- 
duated at Cambridge, there have been eight Senior 
Wranglers, six Second, five Third, four Fourth, and 
seven Fifth, making a total of thirty among the first 
five. Since 1836 there have also been about a hun- 
dred and fifty Wranglers from King’s College, London. 
The second point, throwing open the Fellowships to 
persons of all religious denominations, is one that 
must be conceded at no very distant time. Not tobe 
able to reward a gentleman who has proved himself 
to be the most distinguished mathematician -of this 


glaring inconsistencies which must be removed. The 
very fact that in 1837 a ‘similar case occurred, when 
Mr. (now Professor) Sylvester was Second Wrangler, 
and the more recent instances of Mr. Aldis and Mr. 
Hartog, will draw public attention to the matter; and 
we are sure that it is only necessary that the colleges 
should have the option to elect such disqualified per- 
sons, for it would be done cheerfully. The recent 
noble protest from the Fellows of Trinity College 
shows their feeling in the matter; and it is only rea- 
sonable to suppose that the other colleges would not 
act in a more illiberal spirit. 
THE FISHMONGERS AND THE BISHOPS. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, referring 'to the festive 
meeting at Fishmongers’-hall on Tuesday night, 
‘writes :— 

Whatever may have been the secret motive of the 
Prime Warden of the Fishmongers in gathering to- 
gether at his hospitable board bishops and Dissent- 
ing clergymen, and inciting them to after-dinner 
oratory, the result was certainly a happy « one. The 
ecclesiastical guests seem to have kept the table in 
aroar. The Arcbishop of York made a good joke 
about the bishops being the only “truly Liberal” 
element in the House of Lords, The Bishop of Ox- 
ford tickled the company by his professions of regret 
for Ritualist practices, and the Rey. Dr. Binney, 
the well-known author of “How to:Make the Most 
of Both Worlds,” was equally funny, chaffing the 
bishops with delicate humour on the divisions in their 
Church. Nor did the Bishop of Peterborough, though 
he rose when the guests must have been sore with 
laughing, fai] in merriment. Now that Dr. Magee 
has got out of the Irish galley into a safer boat he 
can apparently regard the dangerous position of the 
crew of which he was lately a member with consider- 
able equanimity. He likened Ireland to an old wo- 
man inthe Dublin Hospital. She was “ bad in her 
inside,” as Ireland was said to be now, and saw with 
dismay all the students, note-book in hand, round 
her bed. Turning to the head physician, Ars said, 
“ Och, yer honour, shure all thim boys are not going 
to dhoctor mé'all at once.” His idea of legislation 
for Ireland was summed up in the words of the man 
who went about the country with a happy family of 
birds and beasts. “ What,” said a gentleman, “are 
the rules upon which you, govern them?” The man 
answered, “ Well, sir, you see what I does is this; 
fust of all I treats "em well; then I feeds ’em well; 
then, sir, if they fights, I wallops ’em well.” Most 
people will agree with the Bishop that these three 
operations have hitherto been very uncertainly ad- 
ministered. 

—_—_ 
: THE CHARITIES OF LONDON, - 

_ The ‘Times of Thursday published an elaborate sy- 
nopsis of the charities of “London, covering two pages 
anda-half. In this table alone is an annual sum of 
two millions of money for the relief of temporal and 
spiritual necessities, in addition to the provision made 
by the Poor-law, and the wealth of the City charities, 
and the large aggregate of charitable funds restricted 
to parochial purposes. Looking at the various classes, 
we find that more than one million of ‘the twois de- 
yoted to the necessities of full age, anda quarter of 
a million to childhood and infancy. ld age receives 
the smallest amount, being assisted with the compa- 
ratively meagre dole laf £25,000. Professional chari- 
ties stand for more than a fifth of the whole sum, or 
more than £400,000, Beneyolent agencies connected 


with the Church of England stand highest Ay this 
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class, and while military charities amount to £32,000, 
those for seamen and the nayy reach £157,000. In 
the charities for childhood and manhood the relief of 
sickness oceupies a sad pre-eminence; but a third 
of the sum devoted to the former class is appropri- 
ated to purposes of education. 
ture and repairs, rent, printing and stationery, and 
salaries and wages—these are the mere machinery 
of collection and distribution, and they reach a fifth 
of the whole expenditure. 
the housekeeping, which is of the same character, 
there can be little question that fully a quarter of the 
whole sum contributed is expended on mere ma- 
chinery. If,we then cast our eye over the. detailed 
analysis, no room is left for doubt that a great part 
of this large sum is gratuitously wasted by the mul- 
tiplication of numerous small institutions for the 
same purpose. 
the same disease are enumerated one after another. 
Small refuges are repeated for just the same classes of 
children and of men and women. 
jects, though slightly varying, might well be com- 
bined, and many, such as the support of orphans, 
would be much better answered by no “ housekeep- 
celebrated Mathematical University is one of those} ing” at all, but by granting small sums in aid of per- 
sonal and local exertions. 
fact, condemnatory of the whole system that a quarter 
of the contributions of the public should be swallowed 
up in agency. 
flowing on all sides, but there is no reservoir, no re- 
gular channel. 
riyulets and wasted in innumerable small conduits. 


Such items as furni- 


If we add the portion of 


Small hospitals for the treatment of 


Many of the ob- 


It must be considered, in 


The charity of the public is seen 


The stream is dissipated in little 


THE SPECULATIVE AND LOGICAL MINDS. 


(From the Saturday Review.) 
Mr. Lewes, in a. passage of the recent edition of 


his “ History of Philosophy ” has described with great 
vigour and substantial correctness, though in a phrase- 
ology that appears tous not entirely unexceptionable, 
the process of the discovery of truth by the human 
mind. 
two parts—first, the “ anticipatory rush ” of the mind 
in framing conceptions of what is possible ; secondly, 
the testing of these conceptions by all means in our 
power, which involves at once the examination of the 
intelligibility and internal consistency of the concep- 
tions, and the examination of external reality, to see 
whether that in any way: contradicts what we imagine 


This process, according to him, consists of 


to be the truth. As near as we can recollect, we have 
here added a little to Mr. Lewes’s statement of the 
process ; for, unless we are mistaken, he lays much 
less emphasis than we should think right to do on 
the necessity of clearing up our conceptions in them- 
selves, and divesting them of any secret obscurities 


and ambiguities that may lurk in them—a portion of 


the process of discovery which can by no means be 
neglected, and which is quite distinct from the com- 
parison of our conceptions with its external reality. 
However, we do not imagine that Mr. Lewes would 
materially dissent from our statement of the process. 
Speaking broadly, then, the- discovery of truth con- 
sists of two parts—the imagination or conception of 
what is possible, and the testing of our imaginations 
in order to see whether they represent clear and actual 
truth. Neither of these parts can in any way be dis- 
pensed with. At all times there have been men who 
imagined without testing, and men who have tested 
without imagining. The first, however, is mainly the 
error of an early and immature period; the second, the 
error of a late and cultivated period. Towards the 
first inclined such thinkers as Thales and Pythagoras; 
towards the second, such thinkers as Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis and Mr. J. S, Mill. But the most produc- 
tive and efficacious thinker is such a man as Newton, 
at once so powerful in imagination as to be able to 
think possibilities that had never before entered the 
head of map, and so cautious in accepting these pos- 
sibilities for truths as to lay them by for years because 
they were thought to contradict some ascertained facts. 
_ It is, however, needless to say that the combination 
of these qualities is both difficult and rare. In fact, 
there is a certain antagonism between them. Noman 
can at the same moment fling open his mind to all the 


imaginations that may crowd into it, and also be busily | 


employed in testing the truth of ‘these imaginations. 


The same man may at different times feel both these. 


impulses to the highest extent, but not at one and 
the same time. And hence, in most men, one of these 
impulses habitually predominates, and the other is 
only admitted casually and at intervals. Thus, not 


to speak of men of remote times, Mr. Ruskin has the| the Reformation originated in denial and rejection, 
imaginative faculty in a very high degree, but cannot’ 


be, said to have the logical faculty, or the faculty of 


testing, in more than a slight measure; while Mr. 


Mill, as we have said, is'at precisely the opposite pole. | 
Again, the speculative’ faculty, of which Mr. Darwin 
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and Sir Charles Lyell have so large a measure, is not 
fundamentally different from the imaginative faculty ; 
in both there is the same throwing open of the mind, 


the same spirit of search, of waiting until the desired 
truth shall arise before the inward vision; only ima- 


ginative minds, as, we commonly use the word, have 


their desire bent on the more vivid sensuous reality, 


speculative minds on the broader intellectual concep- 
tion, And thus, in the classification of thinkers, we 
should put Mr. Darwin on the same side as Mr. 


Ruskin, and over against Voltaire and Hume and Mr, 
Mill; for though it would be very unjust to Mr. Dar- 
win to speak of him as deficient in logical ability, it 


is not his logic thathas gained for him his great re- 
putation, but his speculative power. 


Not only with individuals, but with generations of 
men, it is noticeable how these two opposite impulses 


have alternately prevailed—sometimes one, some- 
times the other, being dominant. 


The imaginative 
or speculative faculty always comes first ; and thus in 


the infancy of Greek thought we have speculations of 
the freest and boldest type, enunciated by philosophers 


who thought that the universe lay open to be appre- 
hended by the first comer, and were wholly unaware 
what a long series of observations—guided indeed by 
a rational motive or principle, but perpetually checked 
by the indispensable habit of cautious doubt—was 
necessary before the human mind could gain any 
satisfaction from the contemplated result of its en- 
deavours. Thus Thales declared water to be the first 
principle of all things ; nor must we undervalue such 
a step in philosophy as this, attained as it was through 
genuine observation and thought, and a faith, rare in 
all ages, in the unity of things. How vague and 
inaccurate his hypothesis was, Thales could hardly 
have known; he probably did not know (though he 
might have known) that it was a tentative hypothesis 
only. With Thales must be classed Pythagoras and 
Heraclitus and Anaxagoras, as great specula- 
tists. The reactionary impulse, the impulse to 
test, the logical intellect, began with the Sophists, 
It was indeed as yet only in its rudiments; it 
was no cautious testing and experimentalising that 
the Sophists instituted, but a sweeping denial ; 
they were as proud of human ignorance as their pre- 
decessors had been of human knowledge. Neither 
party had the smallest notion of the advantage of 
accumulating facts of little individual importance, 
but whose truth was certain. With Socrates began a 
new era. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were three 
philosophers of that rarest type which does not give 
any inordinate preference either to the impulse to 
speculate and affirm, or to the impulse to test and 
deny. And it is in consequence of this that they are 
powerful over the minds of men even at the present 
day; whereas hardly any other ancient thinker is 
studied save for reasons of scientific curiosity. Inacer. 
tain point of view, these three thinkers, like those be: 
fore them, failed. That is, they instituted no science ; 
they did not form the starting-point of any system of 
clear and enduring knowledge. And hence scientific 
men are prone to look with disfavour on them—a 
disfavour which results as much from the necessary 
narrowness of science (for science is essentially 
limited) as from the vagueness of philosophy. For 
looking broadly at the work done by Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, it is absurd to speak of them as having 
failed. They first marshalled together and experi- 
mentally tried all those faculties and dispositions of 
mind which lead to knowledge; they did not narrow 
themselves to this branch or that of human interest ; 
there is no corner in the field of discovery which men 
to this day have reached; that has not been reached 
through principles that were first apprehended by 
one of these three men. Their spirit has predomi- 
nated over all succeeding thought, in spite of the 


| fact that they themselves were guided into few facts 


or principles of supreme importance. Probably the 
width of the field over which their intellects ranged 
prevented their attaining entire clearness in any part 
of it, 

Tt is of little use here to examine the alterations 
of the two impulses we have indicated with respect 
to the later ancient philosophers. Coming to modern 
times, we are at once struck by a fact, in itself most 
natural, though one which our ignorance of ancient 
times does not permit us to appreciate there with 
equal clearness, that it is periods of a stormy and 
troubled character that dispose men to great specula- 
tive efforts, whereas the logical mind is fostered by 
circumstances of quietness and ease. Thus, though 


and might therefore be regarded as a movement 
rather of testing and trying than of origination and 
positive search, it is wonderful how soon the great 
leaders of the Protestants applied themselves to the 
inquiry.on their own ‘account of what was the truth. 
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een 
The system of Calvin was no doubt the most definite 
and remarkable of them all; but there was not one 
of the Reformers who would not have scorned, or 
rather condemned and anathematised, a thinker 
whose main efforts were in the negative direction. 
And so too in other branches of thought, the names 
of Copernicus and Galileo and Kepler, of Bacon and 
Descartes, prove the great speculative originality of 
the time. The waves of that great movement of 
humanity of which the Reformation was the most 
remarkable phase lasted long; nor can they be said 
to have finally settled down till the end of the seven- 
teenth century, when the era was closed by three 
thinkers of the highest rank—Newton, Locke, and 
Leibnitz. Great as these thinkers were, yet perhaps 
even the greatest of them, Newton, had not quite the 
superabundant outflow of originality which charac- 
terised some of those who had gone before; but in 
compensation they had a large portion of that logical 
spirit which was the distinguishing mark of the follow- 
ing age. For the eighteenth century is distinctively 
the period of all history during which the logical 
spirit is predominant. Eyen in the very style of its 
literature this is apparent. There are no longer the 
bold sweeps, the magnificent promises, the lofty 
station, the resounding words of Bacon, of Shaks- 
peare, of Descartes, of Bossuet; not to err is the 
mark which ever writer sets before himself. Lvery 
sentence of Pope or of Voltaire is checked with care- 
ful anxiety lest something too much might be said, 
lest an extravagant or overweening phrase should 
excite the ridicule of the literary world. If we look 
at the substance of the thoughts of the age, the same 
phenomenon appears. Theology, which in the six- 


teenth and seventeenth centuries had bloomed into. 


all sorts of spontaneous forms, whether elaborate 
systems or fanatical extravagances, was now restricted 
to criticism. In Germany, criticism acted as a slow 
but powerful solvent of existing creeds; in France, it 
ran riot in the attack on Christianity itself; in Eng- 
land, the principal writers were indeed defenders of 
Christianity, and so far positive teachers, but teachers 
of so cautious a type, so careful to confine the essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity to the very fewest possi- 
ble, as no Christian apologists ever had been before. 
Tf we look at philosophy, the name of Hume is suffi- 
cient to show that this too had the same character. 
A dread seemed to have possessed the whole world 
of all wide and bold hypotheses, of every assertion 
that could not be substantiated the moment it was 
uttered. And it is noticeable, correspondently with 
this, that the century was, up to the time of the 
French Revolution, politically the quietest of modern 
times. There were wars indeed; but no civil wars, 
nor much internal disturbance of States; nor was 
ever that rancorous and fanatical spirit displayed by 
which the Thirty Years’ War, for instance, had been 
signalised. 

The French Revolution was, in great measure, the 
offspring of the critical spirit, as exhibited by Voltaire; 
but it immediately generated the desire for vast gene- 
ralisations. These, indeed, were hollow-sounding and 
poor enough in the mouths of Robespierre and his 
fellow-revolutionists; but in Germany the same im- 
pulse produced great results. However mystical and 
visionary Fichte and Schelling and Hegel may be 
thought, there can be no question as to the great 
influence they have had on Europe; and certainly 
there can be no greater contrast than between the 
writers who stood on either side, chronologically, of 
the Revolution. Between Voltaire and Hegel, what 
a difference! Again, with respect to the last fifty 
years; must we not call the era which produced, 
nearly thirty years ago, Mr. Mill’s “ System of Logic” 
pre-eminently a logical era— an era not of much 
effluence of imagination, but of cautious restriction? 
On the other hand, since 1848 bolder sentiments 
have again come into vogue, both in the political and 
the scientific spheres. If we were to give our own 
judgment, we should say that since Newton there has 
not in England been a philosopher of more remark- 
able speculative and systematising talent than (in 
spite of some errors and some narrowness) Mr, Her- 
bert Spencer. 

We have spoken throughout this article of logic 
as the art and faculty of testing imagined. truths, 
with the view of discerning whether they are real 
truths. This, we think, is confessedly the nature of 
the syllogism. It has long ago been remarked that 
the syllogism can discover nothing ; its real office is 
to test. But, nevertheless, though to test is the 
central design of logic, there are consequences which 
follow from logic of a wider extent. Without logic, 
systematisation is impossible. Truth, as it first dawns 
upon the mind, is seen vaguely and obscurely ; much 
even that is false is frequently mixed up with it. 
Logic, then, has the office of clearing and marking 
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the limits of the truth thus imperfectly diseerned— 
of cntting off, so to speak, its loose ends, and render- 
ing it plainly intelligible and expressible in unexcep- 
tionable words. When this is done, and not before, 
the different truths discovered can be made to fit and 
dovetail into each other, instead of confusedly over- 
hanging each other’s boundaries. And thus logic is 
the essential preliminary to systematisation, which is 
the last step in the discovery of truth. 


ee eS 


CLEARER VISION. 
SontvEr’s Last Words :—“1 begin to see many things 
plainer and plainer.” 
Clearer and clearer 
The vision is growing, 
As nearer and nearer 
The dark river is fowing. 


Brighter and brighter 

The cloud-land is heaving; 
Lighter and lighter 

The Earth I am leaving. 


The mists are departing, 
That so dimm’d my sight 5 
And thro’ them are darting 
The stars of the night. 


The words of God’s writing, 
The signs of His hand, 
Unread by the living, 
Death can half understand. 


Dark questions that troubled 
The dreams of the night, 
Are silently answer’d 

By the dawning of light. 


As I put off the mortal, 
Freparing to soar, 

I catch the bright portal, 
Where night enters no more, 


The clouds and the darkness 
That shrouded my God, 

They are breaking— dispersing, 
I see His abode. 


Clearer and clearer, 

The glory beholding, 

As nearer and nearer 

The Gates are unfolding. 

Aloft I am flying: 

Earth! take my last breath ! 
How glorious is dying, 

When Light dawns upon Death! 


January, 1869. 8. G. 


Tue Rev. C. Voysey on Rrtuarism—In a letter 
to the Yorkshire Gazette the Rev. C. Voysey suggests 
to “the powers that be” that there is a simple and 
ready cure for Ritualism lying close at their hands. 
An Act of Parliament simply abolishing the ceremony 
of consecrating the elements would leave the Ritualists 
not a single inch of ground to stand upon. The 
service for the Holy Communion would remain just 
as it stood before, with the solitary exception of the 
withdrawal of the Rubrics which direct the celebrant 
to manipulate the paten, the bread and the vessels. 
For all who desire to retain the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper as commemorative of the death of Jesus 
Christ, and as “a sign of the love which Christians 
ought to have among themselves” (Art. xxviii.), this 
slight change would have no objection, while it would 
effectually sever the chain of sacerdotalism and super- 
stition. Mr. Voysey adds that the slight alteration 
which is proposed cuts into the heart of Ritualism, 
and instead of dealing only with symptoms—always 
a tedious, expensive, and uncertain mode of treatment 
—it attacks the disease itself, and reduces to zero 
the sense and meaning of vestments, altar-lights, 
genuflexions, and all that has disfigured the Protes- 
tant ritual. 

Tur Prorestant CHurcH sat Maprm.— The 
Spanish Protestant services were repeated twice on 
Sunday week. On both occasions hundreds were 
unable to get in, and they were turned away quite 
disappointed. Pastor Ruet is evidently making a 
sensation. Though both he and Senor Roening, 
who has placed the’ room at his disposal, have been 
anonymously threatened with assassination, he made 
no reference to it in his discourses, nor did he make 
any political allusions whatever. He preached the 
pure Gospel according to what some of the Catholic 
papers here call ** the pernicious doctrines of Luther.” 
Should the same anxiety to attend these Spanish 
Protestant services continue, as it has done these 
last two Sundays, a much larger room will be re- 
quired, which is not easy to obtain in Madrid, where 
“liberty of public meeting” has hitherto been as 
much prohibited as "liberty of worship.” 
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CGorresponvence. 
CHURCH EXCLUSIVENESS., i 
TO THE EDITOR. rp Sy 

Srr,— When I gave my remarks on the social ex~ 
clusiveness to which Nonconformists are exposed in. 
the rural districts from the narrow-minded conduct. 
of the State Church clergy, I carefully confined my- 
self to circumstances which will bear the strictest 
scrutiny. Your correspondent “ W. A.” regards 
them as mere isolated examples of sectarian bigotry, . 
which it would be better to endure than. to expose, 
as exposure might aggravate instead of lessening. 
the evil. Iam even asked to reflect how very irri., 
tating and how very unjust my observations must 
appear to any Churchman who may happen to read . 
them. I have always regarded the love of truth as 
of higher moment than the ill-will of its opponents, , 
and that my fearless defence of the right is far better 
than any cowardly submission to wrong. If flagrant 
practices adopted under the cloak of religion are to 
be concealed lest their exposure should give offence 
to the upholders of State patronage and influence, the 
efforts of our great Reformers were injurious to the 
peace and progress of the Christian religion, inas- 
much as they kindled the anger of Dominican- 
monks and irritated the feelings of the masses, while 
matins and vespers were awfully disturbed by the 
knocks of the hammer on the church doors of Wit- 
tenberg. I much fear that such timid retrogressive 
advisers would rather submit to any concessions for. 
peace-sake, and would even rivet the chains of vassal- 
age, than rouse the general mind to shake off blind 
submission, to seek and practise the liberty where-. 
with Christ has made us free. The advice of “ W. A.” 
when fairly interpreted is this:—If there are such, 
unchristian spirits and unneighbourly action in rural 
districts for keeping up a dominant and tyrannising 
control, say nothing about it, keep silence, submit to 
the evil, as exposure will only disturb the minds and. 
hearts of those who slumber on the soft couches of 
the Vatican. Wise counsel, this! It would have 
comforted Tetzel without disarming Luther. I prefer 
the ranks of the latter, and am disposed to make life 
a battle for the right rather than succumb to the 
wrong. Whether I disturb the feelings of friends or 
foes, I am not to be discouraged, but will boldly follow 
in the path of inquiry and progress, and buckle on 
the armour to pursue.the great insurrection of honest 
thought against ecclesiastical authority and priestly 
domination. The facts I gave are not mere isolated 
examples, nor are they confined to the rural districts 
of one county, but of many counties, with the excep- 
tion of manufacting districts where dissent predomi- 
nates. I admit and gratefully acknowledge the good 
that has been effected for religious equality since the 
passing of the Test and Corporation Acts. Though 
Jew and Dissenter are now raised to the highest 
seats in municipal corporations, the metropolitan 
chiefs dare not appoint a chaplain without the pale 
of the State Church. Is there no degradation in this ? 
Does it not tell the world, that Dissenters may have 
toleration to sit on the magisterial bench, but for one 
of their ministers to utter a blessing over the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet ‘would be an offence against the 
lawn-sleeves of State and Church proprieties? What 
does the well-educated Dissenter see in this restric- 
tive act but the badge of a degraded Nonconformist 
caste? 

I wish “ W. A.,” instead of pouring out his lamen- 
tations on my exposures of Church State iniquities, 
had offered some reasons why religion prevails more 
in America, where faith and conscience are left free, 
than in this country, which places the Church under 
State control, proclaiming to its disciples, hitherto 
shalt thou go and no further. This is a fair question 
for fdebate, and if carried out in a calm and candid 
spirit would do much to strengthen and diffuse our 
holy religion. 

If“ W. A.” is annoyed by such words as “ unholy 
and ungodly alliance,” as applied to the union of 
Church and State, what must be his feelings while 
reading your admirable leader of last week on “ Ec- 
clesiastical Nodes?” A better article I never read on 
the subject, and most heartily do I wish it were re- 
printed and diffused throughout all the churches of 
Christendom. It would doubtless irritate and wound 
the feelings of many, but it would stimulate inquiry, 
and, above all, promote the true object of pure reli- 
gion, by teaching the “ Church to rely upon the good- 
ness of its good men, upon the light of its enlightened 
men, upon the thought of its thoughtful men, upon 
the moral dignity and strength of its heroic-devoted 
men.” Far better props these than it now has of 
State patronage and priestly domination. Until the 
time arrives for his severance from these, Noncon- 
formists will have just ground for complaining of de- 
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life, he would still be infallible where Bentham and 
Kant had erred. Tho bloody, ferocious, and usurp- 
ing Julius had at his command absolutely sound rules 
for the conduct of sovereigns in war and peace, and 
! if he now filled the Papal chair he would be an in- 
fallible judge of the moral aspects of the Franco- 
‘Prussian war. ‘The semi-pagan Leo was supreme 
‘over theology, and, were he now ruining himself by 
buying pictures and statues, he might still withstand 
Newman, Dupanloup, or Déllinger to their faces in 
points either of Christian history or Christian doc- 
trine. 

Let us add that, not only is a psychological mi- 
racle Alleged to have happened with respect to all 
Popes for all time, but a psychological miracle is de- 
manded from a very large number of contemporary 
“Catholies. What is the position since the procla- 
| mation of the degma of Infallibility of a Catholic 
| bishop, priest, or layman, who up to a week ago 
eontested the soundness of that dogma, as it is 
allowed that he might have done without sin? It 

is said that he must believe it, But in what 

sense must he now believe it? The argument 
against the dogma turned in great part on the 

view taken of certain historical questions. Thus, it 
was asserted on one side that Honorius was con- 
 demned by a general council for heresy, and on the 

other that he was merely censured for want of energy 
in reproving heretics. The first assertion expresses 
an inference from certain historical. facts so ex- 
tremely limited in number that it is impossible that 
any one of them should be overlooked. What, then, 
- is intended to be the intellectual condition of the 
- man who on Saturday evening drew this inference, 
but on Sunday evening is required by the voice of the 
Church to draw the opposite conclusion? The sim. 
ple truth is that nothing but a psychological miracle 
can reconcile a Catholic who once entertained these 
opinions to his Church; and hence we have always 
; regarded the position of the bishops who voted juwta 
_modum for the dogma as practically more tenable than 
‘the position of those who voted against it but who 
'were ultimately outyoted. The vote juata modum 
meant, as we understand it, that the voter intended 

to accept the dogma in a certain sense, but not in 
‘that intended by the majority of the Council. The 
-yote against the dogma meant that it was untrue. 


Infallibility, has, in fact, become intolerable, unless 
either the authority of the Council can be denied or 
its last resolutions so explained as to bear a meaning 
-wholly different from that intended by their framers. 
We have ourselves very little doubt that a struggle is 
‘about to begin on both points, nor is there any reason 
to doubt that a certain relief to consciences will be 
obtained by putting ingenious glosses on the language 
- of the new canons, But to Roman Catholic English. 
men the relief will be less than to any others. ‘The 
Protestant feeling respecting subtle interpretations of 
broad rules is practically the same as that Jansenist 
feeling to which Pascal gave such memorable expres. 
sion; and there is a widespread dislike among us to 


they were a penal statute, of which any invasion or 


extreme construction was legitimate. In such matters 


than with the Catholics of the Continent, who are 
accustomed to, and rather relish such marvels of ca- 
suistical attenuation as were accomplished by the 


lish Roman Catholics are much to be pitied. 


THE PARSON'S VIGIL. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 

Few probably of the good people who listen so at- 
tentively to the vicar’s sermon know much about its 
birth. Questions, indeed, suggest themselves here 
and there, as its sonorous periods roll overhead ; the 
text sets uswondering why it was chosen, we dreamily 
guess at the causes which haye led the preacher to 
his subject, an abrupt siding into another line of ar- 
gument rouses us to a faint curiosity as to the in- 
fluence which told on the breaks at that particular 
point ; we hustle down the aisle in a little astonish- 
ment at the sudden and unlooked-for close, But 
questions cease to be interesting when they expect 

“no answer, and the sermon is a mystery about which 
no answer can be got. An historian like Gibbon 
throws open his study door, and lets us see how men 
write history; a poet like Wordsworth explains at 
least a few of the ways in which men write poetry. 
But no preacher ever reveals how the parson writes 
sermons. Partly, no doubt, their silence arises from 
a consciousness that half the power of a sermon 
lies in the mystery of its origin; but it springs still 


‘The position of all Catholics, except the devotees of 


have rules of theology or morality interpreted as if 


English Roman Catholics (if we except the convert 
army of unreason) hold with the Protestants rather 


Bishop of Orleans upon the strongest proposition of 
the Pope’s Syllabus. We again repeat that the Eng- 
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more from the preacher’s half-belief in his own in- a bazaar, my lord,” replied the absent man, my 


spiration. The Vicar of Bubble-cum-Squeak, who 
writes as hard as any penny-a-liner, would shiver 
with horror at the suggestion that his weekly dis- 
course was in any sense literary work. The Boa- 
nerges of the proprietary chapel sits down at his 
study table with a proud contempt for authors who 
write for a livelihood. Without exactly defining his 
impressions, the preacher throws himself every week 


into a certain prophetic attitude, and dips his pen 


into the inkstand with the air of an apostle. All the 


surroundings of its composition favour his notion 


that the sermon is a thing set apart. ‘lo the outer 
world it is simply a puzzling, or perhaps somewhat of 
an amusing, thought that every Saturday sets a body 
of twenty thousand respectable, but not eminently 
intellectual, English gentlemen thinking. But to 
these gentlemen themselves there is something at 
once awful and encouraging in the fact that their 
work-day is other people’s holiday, and that they are 
all thinking together. In most clerical homes, too, 


Saturday is arranged on the theory of inspiration. 


The house is hushed, the servant guards the door 
with a vigilant “not at home,” stillness falls on the 


yery nursery, organ-grinders are bribed into retire- 
ment, there is an air of subdued expectation on 


every face from the moment when the parson, absent 


and irritable, leaves the byeakfast-table, to the mo- 


|'ment when the tinkle of his study bell summons the 


partner of his cares to listen to the “first reading.” 
That, after hours of silent gestation, of hallowed still- 
ness, the result should to outsiders seem something 
not of earth is natural enough. But that it should 
seem so to the parson himself is a little odd. One 
parson indeed throws the theory overboard altogethor. 
With the apostle of Muscular Christianity his Satur- 
day’s vigil is simply a struggle to be secular. He 
despises Concordances. He refuses to “stuff” his 
sermon with texts. He scorns theological phrases, 


and goes in for “ Saxon English.” He is good for 


nothing, he tells you, without a pipe, and the smoke 
of his meerschaum curls fitfully over his attacks on 


sectarianism and his eulogy of the village cricket 


club. Sermons, he says, can never be of use till 
one can talk plain English and get plain English un- 
derstood; and so he talks very plain English indeed 
about drains and the Poor-laws. His one vexation 
is that dreadful old woman in the aisle, who remem- 


bers nothing in his discourses but some little bit of 


religion that slipped in unawares. “It is very hard 


to keep it out, you know,” he owns to the friend who 


drops in and discusses a tankard with him in the 
midst of his task. However, he does after a little 


practice manage to keep it out pretty well. To mus- 
cular preachers of this sort the Saturday is hardly a 
vigil, and the sermon is little save a bore, But mus- 


cular preachers are still exceptional, and with the 


bulk of the clergy the parson’s vigil is a very serious 


thing indeed. 


Perhaps the most serious of yigils is the first of 
them all, the vigil which precedes the curate’s trial 
sermon before his bishop. The trial sermon is, no 
doubt, a very worthy effort on the part of modern 
prelates to raise the general tone of preaching in the 
Church, but a perverse ingenuity has turned it into 
the most exquisite of tortures. Night steals on the 
candidate for orders as he pores helplessly over the 
“simple parable” selected for his text. He has 
risen often enough in the college debate, he has 


thundered at the Union, but then the president was 
something different from “My Lord.” yen an 
apostle would hardly have become a preacher if his 


first audience had been an audience of bishops. It 
is only when the inevitable morn sets him in the pul- 
pit that he realises the full horror of his position. 


Around him yawns the empty chapel; before him are 
the two calm figures of the bishop and his chaplain. 
«“ Go on,” says the prelate, and the victim, plunging 
into a complicated sentence, is advised to “speak 
louder.” He gathers a little confidence as he pro- 
ceeds, he ventures on a metaphor, he attacks the 
Manicheans, and the chaplain “ begs to remind” him 
that the poor among whom he is going know nothing 
of Manichwans and don’t understand metaphors. If 
he is bashful and diffident, the bishop wishes him to 
be a little more animated, If he is noisy and rheto- 
rical, the chaplain requests him to be somewhat more 
subdued. Ouncea young Irishman thought himself 
safe with a formula very common in the sermons of 
his isle. “Eyery congregation,” he began, “naturally 
divides itself into two classes, the converted and the 
unconverted.” ‘he bishop gently interrupted him. 
“ Will you be kind enough,” he said, with a sly glance 
at his chaplain, “to divide this congregation 2” -No- 
thing but sheer absence of mind enables the young 
candidate to dofy his torturers. “ Preach here as 
you would in an Indian bazaar,” said a prelate sharply 
to a young missionary about to start for Bengal. “In 


hearers would be Moslem and Hindoos. You shall 
be the Hindoo and your chaplain the Moslem. And 
now, my lord,” he began, turning on the astonished 
prelate, “ give me one single good reason for your in- 
fatuated worship of cows!” ‘Torture, however, such 
ag this is amply atoned for by the pride of the curate’s 
first real sermon before his own congregation. He is 
full, or fancies he is full, of subjects to preach about. 

His appearance in the wood is that of a shy prophet 
who really has something to say. He wishes to be 
dignified and sinks into the statuesque. He is rapid 
in utterance, emphatic, enthusiastic. In the church, 

indeed, he has qualms and suspicions about his sue- 

cess, he is conscious that the churchwarden is asleep 
and that the deaf doctor lewers helplessly his ear- 

trumpet. But in his study he has no doubts, 
no hesitations. He magnifies his calling as he 
sits down to his sacred composition. Everything 
looms upon him through a haze of exaggeration. 

Little Fanny Brown’s peep into the Methodist 

Chapel suggests a withering discourse upon schism. 

A terrible sermon upon reverence hushes the gig- 

gling of the servant girls in the gallery. Thunders 

burst from the pulpit on the sacrilegious head of 

Timothy Duckett, who has been caught throwing 

stones in the churchyard. The curate plunges into 

his Massillon, and pours forth a tide of sentimental 

eloquence over the birth of Farmer Tugg’s new baby. 

He takes down his Bossuet. and delivers a stately 

oration over the last defunct butcher, ‘The congre- 

gation grumble to the vicar about the length of his 

neophyte’s sermons, and the vicar smiles blandly back 

a whisper about “new brooms,” Such a broom as this 

indeed soon gets worn out. Little by little he dis- 

covers that he is inaudible in the galleries and unin- 

telligible to the “free seats.” He becomes brief, 

bitter, saveastic. At last he preaches his farewell 

sermon on “ Let the dead bury their dead.” “You 

have never understood mé, and I have never eared to ~ 
understand you, my brethren; but, never mind, I am 

going, and we shall see each other no more—let 

the dead bury their dead.” So preached a young 

Levite once in our hearing to an unsympathetic con- 

gregation, and disappeared. 

After all, such vigils are better than the vigils of 
the croquet curate. The sermon is the one thing 
that embitters this festive young life. Gay, volatile, 
chatty, he tears himself away from that charming 
lawn party at the Hall to find his mauyais quart 
W@heure. He knows nothing, he never thinks, and 
even the most commonplace of discourses asks for a 
faint pretence of knowledge, a faint effort of thought. 
There is tho impossibility of beginning his sermon. 
There is the remoter impossibility of ending it. The 
‘pen quivers in his idle fingers at the thought of the 
loud snore from the squire’s corner, the rector’s 
sneer, the quiet mockery of the girls who worship 
him in the croquet ground, Butte fingers are still 
idle. He paces the room, he looks out of the win- 
dow, he screws himself down again to his table, but 
nothing comes. There is nothing for it but cram, 
and to do him justice he crams in a large and un- 
sectarian spirit. He ranges his authorities before 
him with a disdain of theological bias. A bit out 
of Keble jostles a bit out of Spurgeon, a page of 
Robertson follows a metaphor from Melvill. The 
theology of the croquet curate is, as his rector kindly 
explains, “ mosaic,” but the mosaic is put together 
with an innocent artlessness, There is none of the 
graceful self-consciousness with which the extem- 
poraneous prophet of the seaside weaves together 
his cento of quotations. Hadyn wrote sonatas in 
court dress and ruffles, and the apostle of the “ gen- 
teels” composes in the softest and most gorgeous of 
dressing-gowns. Before him is his commonplace 
book; around are a host of little volumes, in which 
he dips as a beo dips in flowers. The sentiment of 
George Sand, the sublimity of Jean Paul, the pathos 
of Little Nell, are all laid under contribution. Theo- 
logical distinctions are as unknown to Mr. Honey- 
man as to the croquet curate, but he is too much a 
man of the world to borrow from familiar quarters. 
Old treatises of German mystics picked up on book- 
stalls along the Rhine, dusty Puritan diatribes, 
“golden extracts” from forgotten Fathers, lie side 
by side with the last discourse of Pere Felix or the 
newest pamphlet of Colani, To weave these dis- 
eordant materials into the bright, indistinct, but 
never tedious. sermon of the Sunday, is the least 
task of the fashionable preacher, His mirror is be- 
fore him, but the greater artists of his class need 
even more than a mirror. One of the most popular 
of London preachers is said to have furnished his 
library with a model pulpit, and to have studied the 
well-known wave of his jewelled hartd, the pathetic 
droop, the winning gesture of irresistible appeal in 
the wood itself, 
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“Tt isa terrible fall from this serener air to the 
vigil of the Bast-end parson, the wearier fag-end of 
a weary day. Thought is useless when it has long 
since broken on the baffled preacher that his people 
cannot think. Hnthusiasm is wasted on a congrega- 
tion worn out with the week’s work, and who are 
not to be routed out of their well-earned rest upon 
Sunday. Even the luxury of choosing a subject is 
generally denied him; the schools are in debt, or 
the sick-fund behindhand, or the choir ig discon- 
tented, or the people grumbling at the new pews, or 
the churchwardens clamorous for a chureh-collection. 
Tt is the least difficulty that his topics are thread- 
bare; if his hearers are indifferent to great thoughts, 
they are keen upon little scandals ; every warning 
becomes a personality, every moral an individual 
attack. The parson writes hopelessly, drearily, hedg- 
ing, revising, remembering this seatholder’s appear- 
“ence at the Monday police-court in time to eut out a 
passage upon drunkenness, or that seatholder’s bank- 
ruptey just as he is denouncing peculation. He sighs 
for the rest of the ssthetic parson; his wide range 
over art and letters, his abolition of theology, his 
mazy wanderitgs through social philosophy, or poli- 
ties, or science. It is his especial art to give fresh- 
ness to themes that have lost it, to illustrate prayer 
by a charming explanation of voléanoés, or medita-. 
tion by a lecture upon Wordsworth. A cloud-land. 
scape from the Alps, a description of the new Michael 
Angelo, solve most of the moral problems that tor- 
ment the age. The sensational preacher has no 
wish to solve them; he contents himself by firing 
crackers at them. He spends Saturday in concocting 
epigrams upon his hearthrug. His first art is the 
art of astonishment, his second the art of sponta- 
neity. No little jokes are so exquisitely unprepared, 
no little story so suddenly remembered. Mammas won- 
der whether he is ‘correct;” papas doubt his being 
orthodox; but nobody doubts the verdict of the 
daughters, that he is original. He amuses every- 
body but himself. Year by year to him, as to all, 
the vigil grows duller and duller. The sosthetic par- 
gon gets tired of his Rembrandts and cloud-land- 
scapes. The working parson gets tired of parochial 
topics. The apostle of the genteels sickens at his own 
prettyisms. The croquet curate drudges at his elegant 
extracts, till he finds it easier to buy his brooms 
ready-made. Hven the muscular Christian gets bored 
with drains, Only one person escapes the universal 
yawn. The parson's wife never tires. To her the 
vigil is still a sacred source of inexhaustible inte- 
rest. Year after year she listens as patiently, praises 
as warmly, amends and advises as gently and wisely 
as ever. The scorn of critics, the indifference of 
congregations, are forgotten as the parson pours the 
tide of his’eloquence on that kindly shore. Rhetorical, 
verbose, dull, tedious to others, he is still Chrysos- 
tom to her. The worn-out simile, the trite argument, 
sound fresh and living even to himself as he looks 
on the absorbed, silent face which shares his vigil. 
It is in her that the Church finds its truest friend. 
So long as she listens the parson will preach, And 
she will listen for ever. 
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MR. FROUDE ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY. 

Mr. Froude, the historian, delivered an interesting 
address at Devonport on Tuesday, as president of 
the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Mr. Froude said there was a time when 
Devonshire was the most advanced county in Eng- 
land. During the hundred years which followed 
the Reformation Lancashire and Yorkshire, Durham 
and Northumberland were the strongholds of old- 
fashioned opinions. They were places where every- 
thing that was eld was consecrated, and new ideas 
were intolerable. Somersetshire, Worcestershire, 
Cornwall, Devonshire, were the chief seats of the 
staple manufactures of England. They were progres- 
sive, energetic, full of intellectual activity, taking the 
lead in what was then the great liberal movement of 
the age. ‘The knights and squires of the north 
were wrapped up in themselves. They rarely 
left their own houses. ‘They rarely saw the face 
of a stranger, unless of some border marauder. 
The merchants of Plymouth and Dartmouth were 
colonising the New World, and opening a trade 
with every accessible point in the Old. The Haw- 
kinses, the Drakes, the Davieses, the Raleighs, 
were the founders of the ocean empire of Great 
Britain ; while, on the other hand—for mental energy 
is always many-sided-—Devonshire, in giving birth 
to Hooker, bestowed the greatest of her theologians 
on the Church of England. ‘Times had somewhat 
changed. The march of intellect had moyed north- 
ward, The soil up there, after lying fallow so many 
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centuries, disclosed the reservoirs of force which 
were stored in the coal measures. The productive 
capacities of the island shifted in the direction 
where there was most material for them to work 
with, while Devonshire rested on its laurels. Im- 
proved means of communication—roads, canals, 
railways, the electric telegraph—had diminished the 
importance of the smaller harbours or towns, and 
thrown the business of the country into a few enor- 
mous centres. Mr. Froude next proceeded to speak 
of historical study and the various phases through 
which it had passed at various periods. In closing 
this portion of his address he said :—We are as far as 
ever from forming impartial judgments, and facts 
partially stated are not facts at all, For the present I 
object to all historical theories. I object to them as 
calculated to vitiate the observation of facts without 
which such speculations are not worth the paper 
on which they are written. I said at the begin- 
ning that neither history nor any other knowledge 
could be obtained except by scientific methods. A 
constructive philosophy of it, however, is as yet im- 
possible, and for the present, and for a long time to 
come, we shall be confined to analysis. © Will it ever 
be otherwise? Three times—in Greece, in Rome, in 
modern Europe—the best of the chroniclers have 
made a near approach to being trustworthy. The 
most perfect English history which exists is to be 
found, in my opinion, in the historical plays of Shake- 
speare, In these plays, rich as they are-in fancy and 
imagination, the main bearings of the national story 
are scrupulously adhered to, and, wherever attainable, 
verbal correctness. Shakespeare’s object was to ex- 
hibit as faithfully as he possibly could the exact cha- 
racter of the great actors in the national drama— 
the circumstances which surrounded them, and the 
motives, internal and external, by which they were 
influenced. To know this is to know all. The reader 
ean form his own theories. No such directness of in- 
sight, no such breadth of sympathy, has since been 
applied to the writings of Mnglish history. Even 
Shakespeare himself, perhaps, could not have been 
the man he was at any other epoch. And Shake- 
speare’s attitude towards human life wiil become again 
attainable to us only when intelligent people can re- 
turn to an agreement on first principles—when the 
common sense of the wisest and best among us has 
superseded the theorising of factions and parties— 
when the few but all-important truths of our moral 
condition, which can be certainly known, have become 
the exclusive rule of our thoughts and actions, and 
the speculative formularies into which we have 
mapped out the mysterious continents of the spiritual 
world have been consigned to the place already 
thronged with the ghosts of like delusions which have 
had their day and perished. At present our sole duty 
is to study and set down with as much impartiality 
as our frailties will allow us the truth, as we can really 
discern it, imagining nothing, inventing nothing, 
concealing nothing, condemning nothing, save the 
breach of those moral laws which have been acknow- 
ledged sacred by universal consent, and sympathising 
with all varieties of thought by which good men have 
allowed their actions to be guided. So, and so only, 
can we accumulate materials for a philosophy of 
history ; and when we have got so far it is possible 
that a philosophy may not be needed. 
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University Cortuen ScxHoon—The annual dis- 
tribution of prizes previous to the summer vacation 
took place on Thursday, in the Theatre of the Institu- 
tion, Gower-street; Professor J. A. Hirst, F,RS., in 
the chair. The distribution of prizes alone occupied 


over two hours. he winners of honours in the 
various branches of study were warmly greeted by 
their companions, but the loudest and longest cheer: 
ing was heard when the prize was awarded to the best 
cricketer. Professor Key, the Principal, when the 
distribution was over, recommended the pupils leaving 
sehool to join the University Rifle! Corps, because it 
was, he said, at the present time especially, the duty 
of England to look after the strength of her volunteer 
regiments, Aggressive war he regarded as wholesale 
murder, and he had selected*somo of the prize books 
on purpose to weaken the loye of war. The chairman 
congratulated the masters on the increase in the 
numbers of the pupils. The school now numbered 
four hundred and nine, which exceeded by forty the 
highest number ever beforerecorded. Tt was gratify- 
ing also to see that the quality of the instruction 
maintained its high character, The pupils took high 
rank in the matriculation examinations of the Uni- 
versities. ‘The man who stood second of five hundred 


this year was a pupil in University College School, 
and he—Mr. F. W. Franklin—was beaten only by one, 
who gained more marks than were ever obtained at 


any previous matriculation examination, 
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THE TAKING OF THE SACRAMENT AT 
CHURCH BY UNITARIANS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—When I wrote the letter which yott did n 
the favour to insert in your impression of the 16 
inst., I did not know, and I did not believe, that r 
old and valued friend had really received the Sacr 
ment at Westminster Abbey, although I thought I 
was probably present at the service. Nor should 
have felt it any duty of mine to call public attenti 
to the individual act of one 80 deservedly distinguish 
and so competent to guide and to defend his o1 
course of conduct. Neither did I imagine that 
thoroughly well-informed a man as Dr. Vance Smi 
would “require the citation in detail of sentenc 
from the Communion Service,” which might be st 
posed to form insuperable objections to a Unitari 
partaking in it. Had I done so, 1 must have be 
sure that recent painful experience at least wot 
have vividly impressed them on his memory. | 
letter was, as your readers would see, directed to t 
tone of jubilee and self-gratulation in which you hi 
yourself seemed to me to indulge at the glorious” 
sult of Unitarians being invited to take the Sacram‘ 
at Church, and accepting the invitation. It is the 
fore very frank and outspoken in Dr. Vance Smith 
take up the subject in its personal bearing, ant 
have much reason to be content, nay, to be grate! 
at the declaration of Dr. Smith of “ how wrong 
would be for a Unitarian habitually to join in t 
service,” and may rest quite satisfied with this c 
firmation of a conclusion at which I had myself 
rived, that what it would be “ wrong” to do habitus 
it could not be quite right to do exceptionally. 

Tt would not, therefore, have been necessary for 
to write even thus much, had not my excellent fri 
raised in his letter another question, in itself of 
greatest importance, and I think not without d 
interest to your readers—viz., Whether attend 
“ frequently” at evening prayer in the Church is 
in itself quite as objectionable in, and to, a Unitar 
as joining exceptionally in the Communion and 
Communion service, On this question I am ¢ 
pelled again to take the opposite view to that imp 
by Dr. Smith. I maintain the difference between 
two things to be immense. Dr. Smith truly regs 
the subject as one of degree and amount. He ¢ 
not fall into the error of those, who, by adop! 
“hard and fast lines” in reference to the actual | 
blems of human life, turn their reason into unrea: 
and their syllogisms into absurdities. He seems ' 
properly to recognise the fact that, as soon as evel 
seek joint act, joint thought, or joint worship with 
fellow-creatures, a sacrifice of some amount of i 
viduality becomes inevitable, as no one soul or 0 
is an exact reflex of another. ‘Thus, therefore, 
class of questions has to be decided (it is at least 
only sensible way of deciding them) on the groun 
how far we can rightly, truthfully, and consiste 
give up some part of our personal preferences for 
sale of important results upon society, and valu 
influences upon ourselves. ; 

Brought up myself at one of our great pi 
schools, by one of the best scholars and one of 
most successful head-masters in England (who 
afterwards made bishop for his learning), I wa 
the habit for ten years of my life of joining 1 
every day in that wonderful selection of holy pre 
which constitutes the best part of the morning se 
of.the Church, and nearly the whole of eve 
prayer. ‘These prayers retain their power over 
this day; and having no other more suitable ch 
in my neighbourhood to attend, and being mys 
friend of our parochial and ecclesiastical syste) 
its essence (wishing, indeed, its reform and exten 
but not its overthrow), in addition to the mo: 
service in my own house, I have been with my hi 
hold a frequent attendant at eyening prayer i! 
parish church. ‘Of course all the clergy and la; 
my neighbourhood who are acquainted with me 
many who are not, understand the terms and li) 
tions of-such conformity. ‘The result of this s; 
personal experience and anxious personal inquir 
reflection on my part, extending over more thar 


years, is, in reference to the present question, thi 

First.—That the Evening Service of the Chu» 
in its general conception and tone, perfectly tru 
Christian, and wonderfully calculated for its pro’ 
purposes. of prayer and praise, consisting of 
fession, Petition, and Thanksgiving of the sir 
and most universal character, entitling it to be 
called “ Common Prayer °—whereas the mail 
ception and the prevailing tone of the Comm 
Service is sacrificial and expiatory. Were the 
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THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 

fhe Spectator considers that the Government have 
ved the very difficult problem as to the appropria- 
ja of the surplus with great wisdom and tact. 
td Westbury, who seems to stand godfather, in 
slic estimation, to all the obvious sarcasms of the 
}, is said to have remarked that in taking money 
m the Irish clergy whose intellects are, to say the 
st, warped, and giving it to lunatics and idiots 
jose intellects are absolutely gone, the Government 
| but followed a natural law of association, and 
in guided by a fine discrimination as to the relative 
msity of the various competing claims on its com- 
sion. The sarcasm is alittle obvious, and pro- 
ly notjust. In reality, however, the appropriation 
lhe revenue to be derived from the surplus to a 
uliar class of charitable objects which are at once 
atly needed in Ireland, and never likely to be 
,jieved out of the only available tax, the county 
mi is a thoroughly national use for it—in every 
yy? Sense, a use of it for unsectarian spiritual pur- 
es. It is a real and great substraction from the 
lular miseries of Ireland, without being a bonus 
ny special class, 

{he Saturday Review says that the two great suc- 
ms ies of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, each of which 
(f¥S great felicity of contrivance, great originality, 
nl} great political tact, are the creation of the 
,,jzeh Representative Body and the destination 
“f he surplus. The latter, which was always said 
,gonstitute the main difficulty of the scheme, is so 
yitly managed that there is probably no part of 
y,{ Scheme that will meet with less opposition. The 
qjJ@nditure of the money on works of mercy has a 
| of semi-religious sound about it which may 
\fort those who object to the utter secularisation 
Uhureh property; it will benefit the poor only, 
JB people only, and the only class of poor who 
_,4l@ not be demoralised’ by having money laid out 
wage Sums for their benefit. Fond as they are of 
jgjlery, not even Irishmen will turn blind or mad to 
ujqit by the spoils of the Irish Church. And then 
it those who most dislike it must. own that the 
sme is a very clever scheme in the subtle and 
cate way in which it tempts—or, as Sir Stafford 
aj{|aeote said at the Middlesex banquet on Wednes- 
| bribes—people of all kinds to agree to it. 
, te are little bribes held out to every one. 

if he Economist criticises Mr. Gladstone's proposi- 
ul to sell the tithe to the landlord who pays it at 
yaftty-two and a-half years’ purchase. Supposing, 
yiq3 Very probable in Ireland, that he has no money 
»q|fvest even at four and a-half per cent., or does 
want to invest it, the State will lend it him at 
e and a-half per cent., and he will clear nearly 
by his bargain. There will be an outery about 
‘bat though the Zconomist admits that the land- 
§ will benefit in pocket by the arrangement, it 
jttheless sees little to object to in the plan. It is 
tat object to get rid of tithe—though if a land- 
8 eyer put on some deduction will have to be 
42 about this portion of the rent—and as the 
lords cannot be compelled to help in getting rid 
ythey must be paid to do so. The payment may 
200 much, but after all they have a claim to 
ality of treatment. They are the people who 
4, by disestablishment. Protestants own two- 
& of the soil of Ireland, and it is they who are 
dy injured, who wil! have to pay for the voluntary 
ue ¢h, which will nevertheless be governed by com- 
fl oeants’ votes irrespective of contributions, who 
| cuffer in social dignity by the loss of their unjust 
\fill legal ascendency over other ereeds, and who 
gaiss by-and-by one of the greatest comforts in 
; men’s lives—the fact that the worship they 
‘i jl is conducted by men of a caste with which 
: gan habitually associate. When everybody else 
:2pensated, there is no particular harm in com- 
ai isting the landlord, who socially loses more than 
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sat] 2 London Review has nothing but praise for 
\Gladstone’s scheme. An arrangement more 
{dary denomination in comfort, and yet to re- 
y Punetiliously those private rights which alone 
tate is bound to consider, could not be con- 
i Only statesmanship of a very high and 
\@ and beneficent order could have reconciled so 
be ,ighly the requirements of justice and the 
tings of generosity. 
iy UNWISE CHARITY. 
wr) \.eems to the Pall Mall Guzette a hard thing to 
pat at the present day all charity or giving away 
ney to the poor and the improvident is a mis- 
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lous and thoughtfully edapted to start the new 


THE INQUIRER, 


take ; not because it is wrong or a mistake to relieve 
misery, but because doles and alms perpetuate and 
multiply the misery they are intended to relieve. If 
there were no such thing as almsgiving, it is as cer- 
tain as anything can be that there would be no beg- 
gars; and in every single improvident person who 
succeeds in obtaining charitable aid the habit of im- 
providence is fostered in proportion; the man or 
woman becomes a radiating centre of improvidence, 
and is henceforth a direct and sensible encourage- 
ment to others. Wherever a town abounds in old 
benefactions, doles, small hospitals, almshouses, there 
we shall find the population the least independent 
aud self-denying, and the most demoralised as re- 
gards carefulness and forethought. The endowments 
which pious founders have left for the purpose of 
gratuitous education have only succeeded in produc- 
ing education, gratuitous indeed, but almost worth- 
less, and esteemed as such by the unthankful re- 
cipients of it. Even the hospitals for the treatment 
and cure of the sick are open to objections. That 
the improvident, the reckless, and the intemperate 
are fully aware that in case of accident or illness 
there are plenty of places where they will have, free 
of cost, the best of food, physic, nursing, and medical 
skill is not an unmixed good. Many persons likewise 
resort thither who are perfectly well able to pay a 
portion at least of their own expenses. This is a well- 
known fact, and we cannot think that such a state of 
things is otherwise than demoralising and unhealthy, 
The redeeming feature of the hospital system is that 
without it we should have no good and varied oppor- 
tunities for our different schools of medicine, and 
this is, of course, a weighty consideration. The care- 
ful analysis lately published of the charities of Lon- 
don has shown a result which has startled every one, 
In no city in the world is there such a full flow of 
charity, both public and private, and yet a huge por- 
tion of the population is steadily and rapidly drifting 
into chronic and helpless pauperism. In truth, our 
condition here is so ordered that when men and 
women will neither acquire nor practice wisdom and 
knowledge, when they will not labour if they can 
possibly avoid it, or under any conditions deny them- 
selyes in order to provide for the morrow, poverty, 
misery and disease, nakedness and want, are the 
consequences, and if these consequences invariably 
followed and were known to do so improvidence 
would be less prevalent than itis; but here charity, 
so called, steps in, and renders the operation of this 
natural law fitful and uncertain. An alma in the 
street, a ticket for the hospital, an almshouse for old 
age, a dole, a dinner for nothing or next to nothing, 
a trip to the sea-side, or a residence at a convalescent 
home, these and a hundred other aids and advan- 
tages are open to the man who has systematically 
declined to provide comforts and a home for himself. 
In fact, of charity it may be said that those who de.- 
serve it are very few, and those who require and 
expect it are very many. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THOUGHT, 
(From the Saturday Review.) 

None of Mr, Mill’s works is so brilliantly written, 
none has so much of the prophetic air, none is sup- 
ported by such a force of genuine and intelligible pas- 
sion, as his ‘‘ Essay on Liberty.” The propositions 
therein contained are directed, not against some 
subtle metaphysical hypothesis or politico-economi- 
cal fallacy, but against that which is the most per- 
vading power in the whole world, which dominates 
with irresistible force over the uneducated and the 
unthinking, and is scarcely ever wholly expelled even 
from the learned and the intelligent—the sense of 
blind companionship, the laziness which cannot, and 
the fear which dares not, form any thought for itself, 
the instinctive clinging for help to another which 
arises from the want of individual energy of soul. 
Who can deny the merit of a philosopher who comes 
forward to attack this temper, and to encourage men 
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this far-stretching, deep-seated diversity of men is a 
fact to be recognised, and yet it is a fact which it 
needs some courage to recognise. For there is asense 
of safety in community of thought and belief; no 
one likes to be considered an outcast from the gene- 
ral tone of those among whom he lives; and when 
Once some strong mind has impressed a certain 
habitual disposition on its neighbours, any one who 
dissents from this is considered strange, unaccount- 
able,and an alien. Assheep keep warm by buddling 
close together, so the opinions of common men re- 
tain their vitality and existence by their affinity and 
close neighbourhood to each other. And yet beneath 
this outward appearance of similarity there is in truth 
awide dissimilarity; men repeat the same phrases 
and the same watchwords, while the real moving force 
of their lives, their deepest faith and most constant 
desire, may be fundamentally different, and even op- 
posite. And it is an essential condition of veracity, 
of sincerity, of advance in the knowledge of reality, 
that men should open their eyes to this diversity, 
should learn that agreement in words is no, sure 
guarantee of agreement in thought, and should be 
content to resign the apparent unity which had pre- 
vailed among them when they know that it only serves 
to cloal over an actual disunion. This is the mean- 
ing of the advice given to men to “ dare to be them- 
selves; to dare to examine what is their genuine 
state, what they truly desire, hope, and believe, and 
not be staggered should they discover that, in their 
natural selves and of their own spontaneous disposi- 
tion, they would not express themselves as they have 
been taught and accustomed to express themselves in 
imitation of others. This is true liberty of thought; 
it is the liberation from the bondage of words; and 
it must of necessity result in the liberation of speech. 
For no man can be individual in thought without the 
struggle to express this individuality in the concrete 
and permanent form of language ; if his thought does 
not advance in strength and durability, it decays and 
dies. It does not, unfortunately, by any means ne- 
cessarily follow that when a man has won freedom of 
thought for himself he should desire it for others 
also; but others will naturally have a tendency to 
imitate his example; and after a time it is discovered 
that this individuality, this breaking of the chain of 
formal unrealised words, is in all cases an advance 
towards truth. And thus thinkers who are free them- 
selves do in the end consent, and even rejoice, that 
others should be free also, in spite of their opinion 
that this freedom is, in many cases, used to oppose 
what they themselves regard as most valuable. 

So far, Mr. Mill, as we understand him, says; and 
so far we agree with him. But the evils caused by 
pressing to an extravagant degree this spirit of indi- 
viduality are not stated by Mr. Mill; as far as ap- 
pears they have not been observed by him; and in- 
deed his own works do, unless we are much mistaken, 
show very clear signs that he has suffered from this 
non-observance. For, granted that men are to“ dare 
to be themselves ;” that they are to recognise and in- 
sist upon what they themselves naturally think, and 
not merge it in any form of words prescribed to 
them by another; is this recognition of diversity, of 
our own individual opinion ss opposed to that of 
others, an ultimate state? Certainly not; no man 
either thinks for himself alone, or by himself alone. 
The bulk of our knowledge, in all its broader and 
more general portions, we receive through others ; the 
society in which we dwell has from our earliest years 
been pouring into our minds opinions, ideas, preju- 
dices, thoughts ; what is peculiar to ourselves is for 
the most part merely the combination and form in 
which these are held. And, conversely, we cannot 
hold strongly any belief, in whatever proportion it may 
owe its origin to the influence of others or to our own 
energy, without desiring to diffuse that belief back 
over the whole society from which so many of its 
main elements must necessarily have been derived. 
We cannot genuinely believe, without the desire to 
propagate our belief, Itis not the sense of individu- 


to dare, at all costs,to be themselyes? Nevertheless, | ality alone, it is the sense of individuality joined with 
we are of opinion that Mr. Mill, in the vehemence of |the sense of community in one bond with all man- 
his assault on one error, has forgotten the existence | kind; that is the only trustworthy guide in the pursuit 


of an opposite error, and has in consequence neglected 
to gain a full view of that temperament which is the 
best aid to every man in the discovery of truth, And 
though the subject is one of the most extensive, yet 
a few hints towards clearing it up may not be un- 
profitably given in a short compass. 

Men are, as a fact, widely different from each other, 
Even between those who are nearest in blood, in 
neighbourhood, and in friendship, the dissimilarities 
are great; and between men brought up in different 
spheres, and especially of diverse nationality, the dis- 
tance in thought, feeling, and opinion becomes so wide 
as hardly ever to be bridged over in such a manner 
as to lead'to a perfect mutual understanding. Now 


of truth. 

Thus it is necessary to preach to men, not merely 
that they ought to be individual, but also that they 
ought to be social; and our energy in clinging to the 
one of these doctrines should imply a corresponding 
energy in clinging to the other. In a certain sense, 
both of these forms of moral teaching are common- 
place; the maxims “ Dare to think for yourself,” and 
“ Pay respect to what other people think,” are each of 
them some thousands of years old. But there is a 
vast difference between assenting to the terms of a 
moral maxim and grasping vividly its meaning in con- 
nection with the particular circumstances of the time. 
And if men at the present day are less individual than 
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father-in-law of Caiaphas,” now an old man who 
been made high priest some thirteen years bei 
and with whom Jesus seems to have entered fi 
into conversation, Luke alone of the Synoptists 
us of his being taken to Herod, and ascribes to H 
and his men of war the mocking and arraying of J 
in a gorgeous robe. ‘And if John—of all the Ape 
the only one who was present—differs from all 
ynoptists as to the actual wording of the inseri 
on the cross of Jesus, no two of these really 
with one another, though all do so as to its true i 
—just such a degree of divergence as our Cou 
justice find every day in the evidence of trustw 
witnesses. 

' ‘With respect to the Last Supper, without ende: 
ing to make avy attempt to settle its date, let 1 
fer, however, to one coincidence. John tells wu 
the Synoptists do not—that on supper being | 
Jesus rose from the table, laid aside his gar 
took water and a towel, and “began to we 
disciples’ feet ;” but does not tell us of anyth 
their part that moved him to the act. But if 
to Luke we find at once the predisposing ¢ 
“There was a strife among them which © 
should be accounted the greatest.” Here th 
Jesus is satisfactorily accounted for; and th; 
nition which, according to Luke, he gave t 
the occasion—that “ the Kings of the Gentil: 
cise lordship over them,” &c.—was, acco) 
Matthew and Mark, addressed to them at a 
time, when they were indignant with the two Y 
James and John, because their mother h¢ 
that they might sit, the one on his right }) 
other on his left, in his kingdom. 

Again, as to what occurred in the garden’ 
semane, John does not tell us of Jesus ti! 
three disciples and retiring apart to pray 0°) 
casion; but when he reproves Peter for ch 
the servant’s ear, saying, “ Put up thy swor! 
sheath, the cup which my Father hath given 
not drink it?” here language is attributed | 
identical with that used in prayer, and th 
nation expressed is so consonant with thele 
that prayer—‘ Tf this cup may not pass fron 
T drink it, thy will be done,’—that there)! 
difficulty here as to style or manner, and 
would submit, as to the historical accuracy’ 
that seems to have photographed itself on 
of this disciple. 

Further, it is remarkable that none of 
tists tell us the name of the disciple wh jc 
sword and smote off the ear of the sey 
High Priest—a fact that may be accoulF' 
the supposition that, during Peter's life, | 
did not like to particularise him, and so 
to the malice of their enemies the priests 
act of his. But when John wrote, his 
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. CREDITON. . 
Lecture on Tae Eyecraenr Day, 1662. 


_ Sunday last, August 24th, being the anniversary 
of the great ejectment day in the English Church, 
the Rev. C. F, Biss delivered a lecture on Sunday 
morning in the Presbyterian Chapel, Crediton, on 
this subject. We had just reached, he said, a great 
anniversary, “August 24th, 1662,” was a day to 
be held in everlasting remembrance. It comme- 
morated fa very important event in England’s re- 
ligious history—the resignation by two thousand 
tninisters of their positions in the Church of Eng- 
land because they could not conscientiously sub- 
scribe the Act of Uniformity passed in the second 
year of the reign of Charles II. The historical cir- 
_ sumstances which led to the passing of that Act were 
these :—Long before the period of the Commonwealth 
great differences of opinion began to exist among the 
olergy, and earnest disputes ensued, Many objected 
to some of the articles cf faith; also to some of the 
fites and ceremonies enjoined in the Book of Com- 
mou Prayer, and earnestly wished for an extension of 
religious liberty, These were the Presbyterians.. The 
more numerous and powerful party—that is, the 
High ‘Church and Royalist party—resisted all at- 
tempts at further reformation, These were Papists 
at heart; the Presbyterians were uncompromising 
Protestants. During the period of the Common- 
wealth-the Presbyterians, who had before been op- 
pressed, became the dominant party in the Church, 
At the close of the twelve years of the Commonwealth 
they joined with the Royalists and promoted the re- 
storation of Charles II, They met the King at. 
Breda, in Holland, where he then was in exile, and 
where but for the Presbyterians he would probably 
- have remained, and hence to conciliate them heissued 
what is known asthe * Breda Declaration,” in which 
he gave a distinct promise that the rights of con- 
science should be respected, and that no man should 
be disqualified or called into question for differences 
of religious opinion. This declaration was issued in 
April, 1660, and on the 29th of the. following May 
the King entered London amid the acclamations of 
his subjects. Charles was thus indebted for his 
‘throne to the Presbyterians, who had promoted his 
restoration on the distinct understanding that he 
would grant liberty of conscience. We shall see how 
faithfully he kept his royal word. The Parliament 
sitting at that time—the Restoration Parliament— 


contained a majority of Presbyterians. He was 
compelled, therefore, to conciliate that party 
till his own position became secure, Accord- 


ingly he nominated some of. the Presbyterian 
leaders members of his Privy Council, and appointed 
ten of their most distinguished clergy royal chap- 
lains. Specific assurances were also given that the 


Charch of England would not. be restored on exclu-; 


Sive principles, but be so modified in its government 
and ritual as to admit of a ounscientious exercise of 
their ministry in it, All this took place while the 
Restoration Parliament was sitting, and there cannot 
‘be the slightest doubt that it was intended to dupe 
the Presbyterians, and gain time in order to effect 
their overthrow. Soon after the Parliament was dis- 
solved and a new one elected. The new Parliament, 
elected while the Monarchical feeling was at its 
height, returned, as might be supposed, a large ma- 
jority of Royalists and High Church men, They 
had scarcely taken their seats when they began a re- 
action of a most tyrannical and oppressive character, 
in which they were abetted by Charles and his Go- 
‘yernment. The Commons began by ordering all mem- 
‘bers to receive the Sacrament, according to the rites 
O° the Church of England on pain of expulsion. The 
Bishops were restored to their seats among the peers, 
the law of treason was increased in rigour, and the im- 
portant right of petitioning the King or Parliament was 
nearly destroyed, by being restricted to not more than 
twenty signatures unless expressly permitted by the 
Jocal authorities, Four new enactments contemplated 
the further abridgment of civil and the extinction of 
eligious liberty. These were the Corporation Act, 
the Conventicle Act, the Five Mile Act, and the Act 
of Uniformity, The !ast was the immediate cause 
of the event of which this day is the anniversary. By 
this Act it was required that all ministers and rosi- 
dents in Universities should declare their unfeigned 
assent and consent to all and everything contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer as revised by authority, 
that every minister should submit to ordination by a 
Bishop, that he should take the oath of canonical 
obedience and pledge himself to the doctrine of non, 
7esistance and passive obedience to the power of thé 
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to this effect before a specified time, At the close of 
the appointed time, when the alternative of subscrip- 
tion or deprivation must be embraced—St, Bartho- 
lomew’s-day, August 24th—about two thousand of 
the clergy preached farewell sermons to their flocks 
and threw up their livings, and went forth to bard- 
ship and poverty rather than stain their consciences 
by subscribing the Act of Uniformity, They could 
not as true men bind their consciences by that 
odious Act. They were shut up to the alterna- 
tive of continuing to hold their posts by doing 
dishonour to their religious convictions, or of 
quitting them to keep a conscience void of offence. 
Yo their honour they chose the latter course. Sach 
was the noble act of fidelity to religious conviction 
which this day brings to our remembrance, And 
what was the result of this tyrannical policy of the 
High Church party? Did it bring peace and con. 
tentment? Did it secure uniformity? No. The 
result was ghat, instead of -disaffection being eradi- 
cated, it was more widely diffused. It descended 
deeper into the English heart, and the consequence 
we see in the fact that only half the people attend. 
ing public worship can be accounted members of the 
so-called Church of England. The Church has it- 
self to thank for the growth of dissent in this coun- 
try. English Nonconformity is the product, the fruit 
of Church tyranny and injustice, The Church itself 
has caused the schism which it has since affected so 
much to deplore, By the wicked and foolish act of 
casting out of its bosom two thousand of its devoted 
clergy, and proseribing their faithful adherents, it 
gave an impulse to Nonconformity, which has been 
gaining strength up to the present hour,” 

The lecturer concluded by dwelling on the lesson 
taught by this anniversary, namely, the duty of fide- 
lity at every cost to religious conviction,— Western 
Lumes. . 

——— 


NEW SERMON BY REY. ROBERT COLLYER. 


Psatms xxiii, 4—‘¢Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
Thou art with me.” And 

Deur. xxxiii, 25,—‘* As thy days are, so shall thy 
strength be,” 

The valley and shadow of death, in Bunyan’s 
dream, lies about midway in the journey of life, 
When the pilgrim sets out it is away before him, and 
when the end comes it is away behind. This is one 
of these reyelations of the soul’s experience which 
make Bunyan’s great book a sort of cloudy mirror 
to those who take it to heart, in which they see 
through a glass, darkly, their own likeness. He knew 
by inspiration what we know by experience, that in 
the morning and the evening death is a long shadow, 
touching us lightly, in a faraway fashion, but at noon 
the shadow is right where we are, close about us, as 
our own personality. 

And it is not hard to see how true this is to that 
tender merey of God which touches us in so many 
ways, in the line of the second text I have read you, 
fo assure us that as our day is even so shall our 
strength be, For if the vailey and shadow of death 
lay right, across our path at the very outset, the dark- 
ness and trouble of it would wither our life at the 
spring. It would be like that year of which old 
people tell, when all the blossoms fell from the trees, 
and the green shoots grew black in the furrow, and the 
hope of the year was cut off. While if it came too 
near the end, it would be like the fruit and corn I 
saw one sad year in my boyhood. We had a good 
spriog and summer onto the days when we might 
expect the green would begin to turn to gold and 
crimson, but then the bleak, black weather cama on, 
and held on to the end of the year. So the later 
fruit never ripened, and I saw the grain on 
Christmas day covered with snow. But we have all 
watched the spring open now and then with a beauti- 
ful promise, then the summer would stretch on full 
of darkness and troubled weather, and we would say, 
This 1s a bad year; we shall not have half a crop, 
Yet some cheery old farmer, who had gone through 
it all before would reply, “ Lf only the sun comes out 
at last, the grain will ripen quickly, and we shall 
have a good year after all;” and it was.so, A few 


-suony days would come, catch the wistful, waiting 


spirit in the grain, and the promise of the year would 
stand ripe and ready for the reaper, rounder and 
fairer, possibly, than it ever could have been if it had 
stood through the whole season in unbroken sun. 
shine, So the valley and shadow of death did some- 
thing for its perfeotion, which could not be done in 
any other way that wo knowof, I said itis not near 
the beginning that we have to cross the valley, I 
have often seen a little child sit beside the coffia that 


King. And further, he must publicly read a formula held its mother, with a3 fair a light on its face as I 
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hope to see in heaven. And then I have said that 
there is no valley and shadow of death for these little 
ones, It lies farther on. Others I have seen a little 
older, who knew what had happened in a dim way, 
but by some blessed instinct of their nature they 
gave the sorrow a celestial interpretation, and talked 
of the heaven to which their dead had gone, so that I 
Was ready to believe they were able to hear tidings 
from the inner life I could not hear, or had caught 
intimations of the world to come as the flowers these 
Summer mornings catch the dew, while they fell on 
me as the dew falls on a stone, ‘The valley and 
shadow of death was not there; it lay further on, 
And I have seen these older still, and been in their 
company as one of them, borne down swiftly by the 
sudden blow and bereavement of death. Yet I see 
now that the valley and shadow of death was not 
there. ven in the long, weary wandering through 
months and years of sadness, only broken now and 
then by a gleam of sunshine, young people very 
soon resume the natural habit of their life if you let 
them alone; so soon, sometimes, that they feel 
astonished at the way in which their joy is mastering 
their grief, and try to thrust it back into the graves, 
But they never succeed. The valley and shadow of 
death lies farther on. They break out into the warm, 
bright world again, like a Norway spring, and it is by 
the tender mercy of God, I say again, when I sea 
that they can do so, If the shadow and valley lay 
there, it would still be too soon; so the promise to 
them is not “ As thy day is, so shall thy strength 
be,” but “ As thy strength is, so shall thy day be.” 

Isaid again that in old age the yalley and shadow 
-of death lies away behind us, When a great English 
painter in water-colours was past work, and was wait- 
ing for his summons to depart, for he was ninety- 
one, he told his servant to bring in his masterpiece 
that he might sea it once more before he died, It 
was a picture of a shipwreck. He looked at it a good 
while, and then said, “ Bring me my pencils and lift 
me up; I must brighten that black clould. It used 
to seem just right, but I see now it is too dark, and I 
must brighten it before I go,” And when it was done 
he died. Now I doubt not that when he painted that 
picture the cloud was not one shade blacker than he 
felt it ought to be, because true painters always dip 
their pencils first in the water of their own lives, and 
press the pigment out of their own hearts and brains, 
But the way from middle age to ninety-one had lain 
upward into the light, the sweet, still light of a calm 
sunset. And so it is with every wholesome, natural, - 
honest life which stretches on into old age. Travel- 
ling into these high latitudes we touch at last a polar 
summer, where the morning twilight of the new day 
comes,out of heaven to blend with the evening twi- 
light of the old. ; 

“Has Alexander Hamilton written anything 
lately?” Rogers said to my friend James Fields 
as they sat at breakfast, “I am so delighted with 
his pieces; I pray you give him my love, and be sure 
to send me anything he prints.” The old man had 
known Hamilton in his bright youth, but his middle 
age had left him. The valley and shadow hal dis- 
appeared, sunset and sunrise were meeting, and the 
pleasures of memory touched most nearly only the 
pleasant days. For then, as Dante Says, ‘ Death is 
as it were a haven of rest to us after long navigation, 
and the noble soul is like a good mariner, who, when 
he draws near the port, lowers his sails and enters it 
softly, and with feeble steerage. And herein have 
we from our own nature a great lesson. For insuch 
an end as this, there is no grief; but as a ripe apple 
is lightly and without violence loosened from its 
branch, so our soul without grieving departs from the 
body in which it hath been.” I very intimately knew a 
woman many years ago who, in her middle age, went 
into the valley and shadow of death after a youth aud 
early womanhood of rare brightness. She lost her 
husband and best beloved son—best beloved because 
she had lost him,—and then there came these great 
shadows of uncertainty and fear of what death may 
destroy. A fear that it may be able to deal with the 
soul as it deals with the body, releasing all its es- 
sences, and compelling them to blend with the infi- 
nite life, and so bring on personal aunihilation, This 
shadow came over her together with the darkness of 
her bereaved life, and doubts of the divine love that 
had stricken her so hard, ‘heso were all there 
when I left her in her middie age ;- but when I saw 
her again the valley and the shadow were far away 
behind her, and she was setting with the sun, She 
had read no books about the life t» come, exeept the 
Bibla on Sunday, She conld make no moro of the 
arguments we are so fond of using than David could 
make of Saul’s armour, She had only one swift, 
clear weapon to reach the forehead of her Giant De- 
spair: ‘ Because Christ lives we shall live also.” But 
I think this one thing has done more for her, after 
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ath of gtrongth be. Bunyan says that Christian had ater-— 
le time getting through the valley because he went 
~ but when he heard Hopeful a little way ahead 
saying this that David said, it was 8 wonderful help 
tohim. Men still try to go alone on the dreary way, 
and still have the old, sad time, ‘They hear no pro- 
mises. hey cherish no anticipations. They give 
up to the darkness, and first plod on fighting their 
lonely way past the mouth of the pit. When Hopeful 
utters his ory, they gay his hopeis the hope of a fool, and 
go itis all a blank,and they hold on simply becausethey 
are clear grit. I would muster all the promises I could 
hold in my heart, I would try to trace the beatitudes 
even in the flames of hell. I would say to my doubts, 
“Stand back. Iam going through life like a man, if 
it leads me to a leap in the dark. ‘Let me alone, and 
T will let you alone; but if you cannot be quiet, here's 
at you. Iam here not to do my own will but the 
will of Him that sent me. And on all the rocks and 
trees, on all the pages of human history through all 
the channels of inspiration, on the foreheads of all 
the saints and heroes, and all the men who were 
worth their salt, this comes to me; that I can do and 
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ws upon us in the de 


i desolation gro 
i than all beside. She bas grown old, sense of 
ne Pe ate acre and all the black shadows | those who have belonged to the substance of our) rib 


i it i eas it | life, a haunting fear that they may have P 
aa at Vegaeaks ee te ay ate a ae shall thy | out of all personal identity and lost themselves in the 
i be i The purden would be too heavy to carry infinite life, ss raindrops lose themselves 10 the es 
now ana so it is lifted, and will never be laid on her, ® feeling that this narrow peck # sgh oar a 
poor bent form any more. Tt seems rather hard for | jllimitable oceans may be all ne - gro eee 
her sometimes to make out that she is not somehow shall aver touch, and that we ha etter ma 


with those on the other side already. Worn away best of it, by devouring all we can get of its estar! 
now to but the shadow of what I remember, the re- comes over all of us. For if the boa rise et = : 
sult is like what we hear of in England when they clear what advantageth it to me that I ah ele eas ~ 
away the débris of centuries from the old monastic | Ephesus? Let us eat, and drink, a0 £ e nae 
gardens, and then seeds spring up and bloom out to-morrow we die. This is the way } eS iy iat 
into the sweetness and beauty of far-away springs and wraps us 10, For a longer or ace er a 
that have been buried for centuries. we can only tell the truth about life; w a SY e 
hh may do, and the woful sense that truth I do not think these things merely 0 ae 

of what death can do, falls on us most heavily, self, I report them of my race. And of the no est 
througl the prime of our life, when all the powers of of my race the report is truest. : 
our nature have come to their sturdiest perfection. Bruit and flowers can take their pleasure, 

The life of man in the way Ever bathed in air a et 
it ig something like the voyag ase Pe batt oe are ; 


to these shores. We start out with hope and joy to . F 
cross this unknown ocean, and when we have ool: or ae savite pee eee be by faith, not by doubt You are the shadow, fai 
d the most of the journey and are aware of mes- raws itto the uppersty, y ’ y . 16 shadow, aith 
passe De Oy ethe nearness of the To the heavens, by right, belonging the substance. That was what Christ said, and I 
gengers all about which intimate the ne oh To the earth by destiny. believe him, though the earth and the heavens flee 
gh we neither So this sacred book of nature away.” ? é 


d, we know it is all right, thou : 
r what is coming: sites Opens meanings to us still, 


hat which touches us Teaching how the soul’s Creator 


new worl 
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know exactly where Wate a Then, finally, I would make much of this sight I 


see of old men and women sitting in the evening 


it is the span between this and t a 

with these shadows of death, this beating about in Hides the good within the ill. 2» ) er 

the trough of the sea, 50 far away from both shores, Through this death to life the more, twiling and feeling the dawn of the new day as they 
down and still the Through this darkness into day, part with the old. It is the decay of nature, you 


tell me, and I tell you it ig the decay of nature when 
the bloom goes out of your garden, and the withering, 
opening pod discloses a shining seed which holds 
within it the promise of a new bloom, while’ the 
world stands. : 

So when this nature of ours, old and worn, shows 
us this germ of the everlasting life, or, stricken 
before old age with sickness, is suddenly lifted out 
of the valley to stand a moment on the Delectable 
Mountains, as our dear friend, who has sat with us 
many years in this church, stood Jast Sunday just a 
moment, then to depart with the song in her heart, 
« Nearer, my God, to Thee,”—whenever I see these 
blessed sights I will thank God for the valley as well 
as the bill, for the darkness as well as the light, For 
T know that down there, there will come to me, if I 
steadily hold on to my manhood or womanhood, 
some hope and trust and perfect power I should 
have missed otherwise, as men miss the finest powers 
of ‘the race, who live in perpetual summer on the 
Pacific isles. ‘ 


this time when the old hope goes 
new hope does not rise, when youth has gone and 
still old age is far away with its simple, unquestion- 
ing rest 10 God and in whatever it may please God 


to do. 
And I notice that this experien 


Through our doubts to God’s great love, 
Through restraint to liberty.” 
Tt is the valley and shadow of death to us all. 
Now, I would say first of all in suggestion what the 
valley and shadow of death may be to us, that it 


that I doubt whether any faith so far given to man must be the best thing God can do for us to put us 
ean save him from the dreary pass. I notice it in| down there, for if it were not so He would certainly 
all the great ones whose lives are revealed to us; have made our path clear and level and pleasant as & 
through the Bible, and I might fll my sermon with |June prairie. I would argue this from the beasts 
their doubts and fears as they pass through this yal-| that perish if I could find no other argument, for 
ley, I tried to show you at Kaster how deep and|when we let them alone they have ple 
dismal it was when He was in it, even for Christ} so fur as we know, clear alon 
himself, Bunyan makes all his pilgrims who come And when we take them in hand, and become as 
to any good go down into it, But with a wonder-| gods to them, if we are really as 
fully sweet pathos, he makes it easier for the lame | devils, it is as if, poor things, they had risen into @ 
man who is getting on in years, and for the maiden, | sort of heaven. 
and for the mother who has ber children with her| And just here T love to thinkyof what Jean Paul 
than he will ever allow it to be for a stout and stalwart | 88y8- He says that man upon the earth would be 
goullike his own, I have yet to read the first bio- | vanity and hollowness, dust and ashes, vapour and 
graphy of a man or woman who has made the long bubble, were it not that he felt himself to be a being 
journey of life to any purpose and found a pleasant with a soul and a future. Here, then; is the first 
by-path round the valley, right or Jeft, on which they reason for the valley and shadow of death. We touch 
gould dance along in the sunshine, and then come both worlds, but if we touched only this one there |, 
out even with those who must stumble through the would be no trouble. The infinite streams through 
shadows. One of the finest things to mein the great | US; 8S in winter the electric fires gleam from our 
gallery of good Jobn Leech is a clown, who has just | fingers, and so we cannot be quiet. Something 
run home from the after-piece, sitting in his gaudy | flashes out of the infinite life, that no other created 
dress and cap with the laughter lines that have sbaken | being that we know of can fee]. And like a shaft of 
the pit painted on his face, sitting with the shadow lightning in the night, it makes the dimness dark 
of unspeakable woe on him by the death-bed of his and storms all the centres. Tt is the price, then, of 
And I had to notice when I went the other | our high destiny, as well as the proof of it, that we 
that the saddest | can, and will, and do go through this valley. It is 
that holy earnest of God which will never be satisfied, 


told us how many years he had been shaking the |except in getting gold’s worth for gold. If a man 
sides of the nation with laughter. His face in repose | Who had lived his life through should come to me 
would have made you feel, I think, that comedy may and say: ‘1 have never been down there, L know 
only be tragedy in a very thin mask, as indeed it was | nothing about it,” I should say to him: “ Then 


in a man like dear Charles Lamb. We must all go I have no more hope of your future than I 
y and shadow of death, Samuel have for that of a dog, and I fear you will 
die as a dog dieth.” I would venture to say that. 


down among those shadows there is growth of 
goodness which cannot come to us in any other way, 
if we will only take care of our true manhood and 
listen to no base temptation whispering that it ig no 
matter what you do, it will be all the same a hun- 
dred years from now. It is infinite matter what we 
do; it cannot be all the same in & hundred or 8 
thousand years. Many 8 man orders a white marble 
tomb to cover a carcass that while it was alive grew 
Joathsome for selfishness and sin, But when that. 
tomb needs a monument to tell its story, that selfish- 
ness and sin is more alive than when he was on earth. 
As well might a man s8y it will be all the same a 
hundred years hence who first sowed the seed on 
this continent of the Canada thistle as the man who 
sows sin. If I believed in no heaven and no hell, 
I would still ery, God help me to be good, and clean, 
and manful, for the sake of the earth that has borne 
me on its breast, and the men and women that must 
reap what I have sown. 

Then, in the third place, I would not take trouble 
in the valley and shadow of death which does not 
really belong to it. T would try to accept it for what it 
e is, and then make the most of it. I would ory with this 
pierce farthest down, man, Though I walk through this valley T will fear no 

But, longer, or shorter, it is very much the same] evil, for Thou art with me, and then I would believe 
ironhle. a doubt about the very presence of God, A ,i8 the promise; As thy day is, even 80 shall thy 
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Still, the danger most to be feared and depre- 
cated in all these missionary operations, as Dr. 
Macleod himself acknowledges, is the creation in 
India of Churches after the sectarian patterns of 
Western Christianity. He evidently looks to the | 
enlightening influences of education and civilisa- | 
tion as even more effective agencies than any at- 
tempt to proselytise the subtle minds of the Hast, 
for the ultimate dissolution of Hinduism and the 
reception of Christianity. And even Christianity, 
as Keshub Chunder Sen 80 earnestly impressed 
upon his English hearers, must take the Hastern 
character, and appeal, as of old, to the Oriental 
imagination. The hard, stern Western type of 
religion is eminently unsuited to the impulsive, 
emotional, and poetico-philosophical Oriental. 
Dr. Macleod bears a testimony upon this point 
almost as emphatic as that of the great leader of 
the Brahmo-Somaj :— 

It surely cannot be desired by any intelligent 
Christian—I might use stronger language, and as: 
sert that it ought not to be tolerated by any reason) 
able man, unless proved to be unavoidable—that ou) 
several churches should reproduce, in order to per 
petuate in the new world of a Christianised Indi) 
those forms or symbols which in the old world hav 
become marks, not of our union as Christians, bu 
of our disunion as sects. . + + Must Christia 
converts in India be necessarily grouped and sterec 
typed into Episcopal Churches, High and Low, Pre) 
byterian Churches, Established and Free, Luthers 
Churches, Methodist Churches, Baptist Churches, 
Independent Churches, English or American, &@) 
adopt as their respective creeds the Confession 
Faith, the Thirty-nine Articles, or other formu! 
approved of by our forefathers, and remaining 
the separating sign of some British or Americ 
sect? Whether, any Church seriously entertains t) 
design I know not, though I more than suspect 
of some, but I feel assured that this condition 
things will be perpetuated unless every opportun 
be watched and taken advantage of to propagate 
different idea, and to rear up an independent and 
inclusive native Indian Church. By such a Chui}, 
I mean one which shall be organised and gover 
| by the natives themselves, and, as far as possible 
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day with the children to the circus 
man to me in the company was the old clown, who 


through this valle 
Johnson band in hand with Frederick Robertson, and 
such simple folks as ourselves with Cromwell, Shake- 
speare, Luther and Dante. Our faith in God may 
help us through, but it cannot lift us over this midway 
darkness. The stern believer, who shouts to us that to 
doubt is a’sin, has been a sinner and will be again if 
there is any stuff in him out of which to make a saint. 
The valley and shadow of death, like death itself, is 
the one event which happeneth to all who reach a 
full manhood and womanhood, It is true again, nO, 
doubt, that this universal experience of the prime of 
our life touches us all in about the same way, ailow- 
ing the wide differences in our natures and fortunes, 
and the habits of our lives, Some stay in the val- 
ley longer than others, come to it sooner, leave it 
later, and strike, God help them ! the largest and 
hardest track, while others strike the shortest) and | 
easiest one, and come out less bruised. And just as 
Columbus began to doubt his course before any other 
man on the ship, and was still in doubt after the 
others began to believe, and as he was not the first 
to see the light shining on the shore, or even to hear 
the report of it, so I suspect the noblest natures 
struggle longest with these doubts and fears, a8 in 
deep, still waters the shadows of earth and heaven 


history and by the teaching and spirit of Christian- 
ity. Its creed—for no Christian society can exist 
without some known and professed beliefs—would 
include those truths which had been confessed by the 
Catholic Church of Christ since the first ; and, as ne- 
cessary to its very existence as a Church of Christ, it 
would recognise the supreme authority of Jesus 
Christ, and His apostles. 
the whole Christian Church, its Lord’s-day for pub- 
lic worship, and its sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. Thus might a new temple be reared 
on the plains of India, unlike, perhaps, in its details 
any to be seen in our Western lands, yet still with all 
our goodly stones built up inits fabric, and with all 
our spiritual worship of the one living and true God 
—Father, Son and Holy Spirit. A Church like this 
would, from its very nationality, attract many a man 
who does not wish to be ranked among the adherents 
of mere mission churches, It would dispose, also, of 
many difficulties inseparable from our position, 
whether regarding baptism or the selection and sup- 
port of a native ministry. And, finally, it would give 
ample scope, for many,a year to come, for all 
the aid and efforts which our home churches 


colleges, personal labour, and money contributions 
to establish, strengthen, and extend it. Fbwid 
The day indeed seems very far off when a “ Church 
of India,” worthy of the name, shall occupy its place 
within what may then be the Christendom of the world. 
A period of chaos may intervene ere it is founded, 
and after that how many “ days” full of change and 
of strange revolutions, with their “ evenings ” and 
“ mornings” may succeed it ere it enjoys a Sabbath 
day” of holiness, rest, and peace. But yet that 
Church must be, if India is ever to become one, or a 
nation in any true sense of the word, For union, 
strength, and real progress can never henceforth in 
this world’s history either result from or coalesce with 
Mahommedism or Hindooism, far less with the cold 
and heartless abstractions of an atheistic philosophy.” 


We may pass over Dr. Macleod’s account of the 
Zenana Mission for the education of native Hin- 
doo women in their own homes—a movement so 
successfully inaugurated by Miss Mary Carpenter, 
to whom a justly deserved tribute is paid ; nor need 
| we dwell upon the graphic description of Keshub 
Chunder Sen and his preaching, as some account 
of this portion of the book was given in our co- 
lumns when it appeared in Good Words. We 
must give, however, the note which the Doctor 
adds to this edition :— ' 

When Mr. Sen visited this country he became 
almost identified with the Unitarian party, and if he 
has halted at this “ half-way house,” his relationship 
to the Christian Church will be very different from 
what it has hitherto been. 

Here the old Orthodox bigotry peeps out, and, 
according to our old experience, Unitarianism is the 
red flag which always rouses the latent spirit of in- 
tolerance. According to this note the old Hindu 
heathenism, with all its gross corruptions and abo- 
minations, is more tolerable than what Orthodoxy 
regards as an imperfect’ form of Christianity— 
“mere dry morality.” There was everything to 
hope for from Mr. Sen while he was a heathen, or 
even a Brahmo; but when he fraternises with 
Unitarians, he is further removed from ‘‘ the 
Christian Church,” and is evidently given up as 
lost to—Orthodoxy. This is the only ‘ mark of the 
beast” in Dr. Macleod’s most genial and interest- 
ing work; and one more ‘passage which we must 
quote in conclusion will show how much more 
charitable he is in his judgment of every religion 
outside Christianity than he is of the dreaded 
Unitarianism :— $ i 

In a single day we had thus come into personal 
contact with living representatives of the most 
famous religions of the world, each rapidly flowing 
on to its final issue. Here was Christianity, the 
historical and spiritual continuation of the Kingdom 
of God, as represented by the older Judaism ; and 
Brahkminism, almost as old as Judaism, and the 
legitimate development of some of the Vedas, sup- 
posed to be as old as Moses; and Buddhism, more 
recent than these, yet hoary with antiquity, and 
visibly great through its numbering among its disci- 
ples more than a fourth of the human race ; Zororas- 
terism, dating also from a time when earth was 
young ; and Mohammedanism, comparatively recent, 
yet one of the most powerful religions of mankind, 
How impressive was this spectacle to me! How 
full of wonder and fruitful questionings about the 
past and the future! 

And for all these religions but Unitarianism 
does Dr. Macleod speak a friendly word, rejoicing 
in discovering any indication of a real response to 
God’s teaching, by whatever means it has been 
given to heathendom ! 

So ES 


| outward circumstances, guided by the experience of 


It would also have, like | 


and missionaries could afford by schools and | 
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Our Contemporaries. 


CHANNING’S WORKS. 

The Jitustrated Times, reviewing the recent 
cheap edition of Channing, writes :— 

; The works of Dr. Channing, the great moral essay- 
ist of America, are probably not so widely known and 
appreciated in this country as they deserve. The 
author belonged to a sect, the Unitarians, against 
whom strong prejudices are entertained by those re- 
ligionists among us who arrogate to themselves the 


exclusive right to be deemed Orthouox in their tenets, 


who conceive that no good can come out of any Na- 
zareth which they disapprove, who condemn unheard 
and brand with foul epithets all who cannot utter 
their special shibboleth, and who, being a majority, 
generally manage to drown with clamour what they 
cannot answer with reason. Itis in vain that a man 
may be good, wise, eloquent, full of human kindness 
and Christian charity like Channing; if he be not 
Orthodox he is Anathema, and to be neither read nor 
acknowledged as a brother. Hence it is that to large 
numbers of Hnglishmen the works of Channing are 
really literary terra incognita—known, if at all, only 
by name, and from having. been denounced by clergy- 
men and others who were as ignorant of the writings 
they condemned as they were devoid of the world- 
wide sympathies and large heartedness which distin- 
guished their author. The loss of those who have 
thus been deterred from reading Channing is great, 
and we hope that now the author is no more the bar- 
riers of sectarian prejudice will in some measure be 
broken down, and that thinking men of all Churches 
will be able to read and profit by the works of one 
who, if he did not merit a place among deep thinkers, 
is yet entitled to stand in the foremost rank of pure 
moralists, ardent philanthropists and eloquent writers. 
We are glad, therefore, that a cheap edition of Chan- 
ing’s works has been offered to the public by Messrs. 
Routledge, and we trust that the said public will ap- 
preciate the book and prove their own right to claim 
the attributes of sound taste and that genuine Chris- 
tian charity that thinketh no evil by reading the 
good man’s book.” 
KESHUB CHUNDER SEN IN EDINBURGH. 
The Scotsman, in a leading article on Mr. Sen’s 
visit to Edinburgh, writes :— 
The interest attaching to the visit of Keshub 
Chunder Sen to this country is not that of a mere 
nine-days’ wonder, nor are his successive appear: 
ances in the great provincial towns mere matter for 
an evening’s entertainment and a momentary cu- 
riosity. This dusky visitant comes to us as the re- 
presentative of that which is the most hopeful in his 
own country. He represents the results of the 
highest English education in India, and is the as. 
knowledged leader of a sect, small, indeed, but pas- 
sionately in earnest for the moral and religious ele- 
vation of a vast and degraded population. India, 
from the earliest period of classical antiquity, is the 
country which of all others has, perhaps, appealed 
most strongly to the imagination of men, at once 
from its remoteness, its fabled wealth, and the won- 
derful completeness of its early civilisation. The 
greatest mythical achievement of a conquering demi- 
god was his subjugation of India, The dream of 
Indian conquest was the darling hope of Alexander. 
Every successive race of Asiatic conquerors has 
sought to make India its prize. Last of all, Eng- 
land came to secure the object of so many ambitions, 
and the field of such repeated devastation. Probably 
there is not one of our widespread possessions which 
contributes in anything like an equal degree to the 
prestige of England among Continental nations. 
There at least we have shown qualities which all 
can respect—the energy, the sagacity, and the un- 
shrinking force which are essential to the mainte- 
nance of a great alien dependency. It must be 
freely admitted that the means by which our Indian 
possessions were acquired were frequently of the 
most questionable character, Of violence and wrong 
we have enough and more than enough to deplore, 
It now remains for us to show that, conscicus of 
power, we are also conscious of its responsibility, It 
remains for us to rule India for India’s highest good, 
and to transform a profitable mercantile possession 
into a great and beneficent empire, Time was when 
the idea of such a duty and such a destiny would 
have been laughed at as the dream of a visionary, 
the amiable imbecility of impracticable philanthro- 
pists. It is among the very best signs of the time in 
which we live, that, among our leading statesmen, 
and even among large numbers of the people whom 


| they represent, such ideas are no longer laughed at; 


that, on the contrary, a strong desire and a confident 


a generation. 
to exalt Confucius, Buddha, Mahomet, and Zoroaster, 
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hope are beginning to be felt that English rule in 
India may be made no longer a subject of possible 


reproach, but one among the brightest glories of a 
great nation. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 
Cassell's Magazine of last week contains the follow- 


ing admirable sketch of Mr. Sen, by Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe :— 


Till a few years ago the common belief of even 
fairly well-educated Englishmen was, that within the 
limits of Christendom was contained everything like 
religious truth, or knowledge of God and duty. Be- 
yond those bounds the creeds of mankind were, it was 
thought, mere tissues of error, scarcely worthy of be- 
ing even disentangled so far as to show which threads 
were darker, and which less dark, in the web wherein 
were caught so many hundred million souls. It was 
in vain that St. Paul had quoted the heathen Aratus, 
of Cilicia, to prove that all men were the offspring of 
God, and had affirmed that in “ every nation” (conse- 
quently under a dozen forms of heathenism) they who 
did the will of God were accepted of him. It was in vain 
that the noblest of the fathers, St. €hrysostom, ela- 
borately argued that the Pagan legislators must have 
been taught of God, since they had no knowledge of 
Moses. Modern Christians knew better than Paul 
and Chrysostom, and were more nearly satisfied with 
the notion of Tertullian and his compeers that the 
heathen gods were actual devils, who snuffed up the 
smoke of the sacrifices offered to them, and lurked in 
the idols, whence they issued the oracles with all the 
knowledge belonging to the Prince of the Power of 
the Air, 

About a century ago, when the East began to be 


opened to European curiosity, a reaction set in against 


the popular idea of heathenism ; but, unlackily, it was 
so conducted as to make little progress for more than 
Voltaire, in particular, took on himself 


at the expense of the prophets and apostles of Juda- 


ism and Christianity, in a manner so absurd that when 
Anquetil du Perron published his translation of the 
Zend-Avesta, and a few students began to read it, and 
the Koran, and some scraps of the Chinese Canonical 
Books, they found those writings in almost ludicrous 
contrast with the exaggerated ideas they had formed 
of them; and the triumph of divines of the old school 
over heathen error and folly was even more complete 
than before. 


But as time rolled on, and our countrymen by 


thousands dwelt in the lands of the Mahometan, the 
Buddhist; and the Brahminist, it became impossible 
to hold strictly to the notion that all the countless my- 
riads of human beings around them were dwelling in 
total spiritual eclipse. 
were childish and grotesque, many of their rights 
sanguinary and debasing, and much of their conduct 
weak and wicked. 
an unseen Lord, some effort to approach him in 


True, many of their ideas 


Still, some sort of real faith in 


worship, some attempt to regulate life according to 
his supposed will, were too obvious facts to be per- 
manently overlooked; nor could any man who had 
acquainted himself with the monstrous superstitions 
which flourish under the name of Christianity, and 
the terrible corruption which exists under the sha- 
dow of the crosses on our steeples, feel altogether 
satisfied that the line of demarcation between the 


religions of Benares and of London was as sharp 


and deep as should divide absolute falsehood from 
perfect truth, Then came the army of scholars, with 
their vast revelations of ancient sacred literature 
Jones and Wilson, Burnouf and St. Hilaire, Bleek 
and Westergaurd—and a new world lay open to us. 
We did not indeed find, as the eneyclopsdists so 
vainly dreamed, Bibles as good or better than the 
one we had prized so long. ‘The transcendent glory 
of Hebrew literature stands out, even in a purely lite- 
rary sense, with fresh lustre now we have the San- 
acrit, and Zend, and Chinese Scriptures wherewith 
to compare it. But we have drawn nearer to the 
souls of these old seers and seekers—-these poets 
and legislators of India, Persia, and China—and we 
find them to have been men of like passions, like 
ignorance, and like aspirations with ourselves, to 
whose words we find our whole hearts often respond, 
across the gulf of half the world. 

Among all the religions of the East, that of the 
yast majority of our Indian subjects has for many 
reasons the highest claims on our interest. That 
their ancestors and ours were akin some three thou- 
sand years ago, and that their sacred Sanscrit tongue 
still contains all the most familiar words of our 
speech, is one natural source of sympathy. The 
poetic beauty of some parts of the Vedas, the deep 
human feelings of piety and penitence breathed in 
others, and the enormous antiquity and wide preva-_ 
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lence of the authority of those mysterious books, all 
combine to make them full of interest for us, We 
strive to reconstruct the age of the Rishis or sacred 
poets who composed the earlier hymns, and we find 
it full of religious sentiment, yet, as it were, in a fluid 
state, and ready to crystallise around any conception 
of Divine power or goodness. Ages afterwards we 
see systems of morality and elaborate forms of sacer- 
dotalism grow up, and then priestly tyranny and cor- 
ruption darkening the land. The great reformation 
of Buddhism, which lasted a thousand years, and 
then ebbed away from India to Ceylon, and Siam, 
and Thibet, is but a temporary break in the long 
story of Brahminical usurpation and religious de- 
gradation; till at last, after the conquest of the 
Mosiem, Mahmoud of Ghiznee, we seem to Jose all 
hope that India’s religion will ever rise out of the 
slough into which it has been sinking so long. 
Nanuk, indeed, in the fifteenth century, taught the 
comparatively pure creed of the Sikhs, and founded 
at once a nation and a Church; but the two hundred 
millions of Hindostan still held to their three mil- 
lion gods, nor did there seem. till recently any pro- 
spect of better things, from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. « 

The violent conflict of English and Indian civilisa- 
tion has struck cut, however, a new source of light 
and heat, very much, as we are told, the collision of 
two globes in the sky would create asun. We haye 
not, indeed, taught the Hindoos our Christianity. 
The hopes of missionaries in India (as in every 
long-civilised country) seem utterly vain, as regards 
any direct conversion of the masses. But the con- 
tact of our science, our philosophy, our modes of 
thought and action, has silently and surely struck the 
death-blow of Brahminical pretension, and of the 
whole Brahmin ‘creed and system. As the subject 
of this sketch himself observed to the writer, not a 
single Hindoo youth educated in the purely secular 
Government schools of the different presidencies 
ever continues to believe in the faith of his fathers. 
He does not go through a violent process of conyer- 
sion out of it. It simply falls away from him, just 
as a man who has once looked at the moon through 
a telescope ceases to believe he sees in it a man, a 
bush, and a dog. And when the old beliefs are thus 
killed, the shock of European ideas on minds of a 
different intellectual order from those in which they 
originated seems to be of extraordinary force. Such 
notions, for example, as those of the Unity of God 
and the equality of souls, which, from their familiarity, 
affect us but little, strike on the young Hindoo as 
revelations of unspeakable grandeur. 

The first to feel the effects of the Anglo-Indian 
mental contact in the last generation was the noble 
Bengalese, Rammohun Roy. A cultivated and mode- 
rate-minded man, he was rather the Krasmus than 
the Luther of the Indian reformation, and seems to 
have so little desired to define his own creed, that 
it remains open to his countrymen to deny, and to his 
English Unitarian friends to affirm, that he lived or 
died a Christian. In any case, he did not attempt 
to impose Christianity in any shape on his Hindoo 
followers, but left behind him in Calcutta a small 
Church where the simplé worship of one God was to 
be maintained under the somewhat unhistorical sanc- 
tion of the national sacred books. As the old Ger- 
man reformers believed that nothing was needful but 
to return simply to the Bible, so Rammohun Roy— 
whose knowledge of his native Scriptures must have 
been extremely limited—fondly believed he had only 
to point to the Vedas to find in them the purest the- 
ism and a complete code of morals. For some years 
the little Church thus founded on the double basis of 
natural religion and the authority of the Vedas con- 
tinued to keep up an obscure existence in Caleutta, 
and probably would have continued to do go till it 
died of inanition, or fell to the ground between its 
two most unequal supports, had it not received 
among its members’a young convert of a different 
temper from its former leaders—Keshub Chunder 
Sen. In this man and in his work, we conceive, 
the shock of European ideas on an Asiatic soul has 
achieved its most perfect result. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was brought up in the pure 
Brahminical creed, and taught to worship Vishnu, 
Siva, and all the rest of the Hindoo pantheon. His 
mother, in particular, was a most devout believer in 
the ancient gods, and the pain which his subsequent 
apostacy caused to her, and through her to his affec- 
tionate heart, has evidently formed a marked chapter 
in his life. The grandfather of Keshub, Ram Comul 
Sen, was a man of considerable eminence, and of sin- 
gular elevation of character, who occupied honourable 
posts in Calcutta, at one time as master of the mint, 
and at another as cashier of the bank. Educated in 
the Government schools of Caleutta, however, young 
Keshub underwent the usual influences of English 
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training. His childish Brahminism fell away from 
him as an outworn garment, and he found himself, 
in the age of youthful passion, wholly unprovided 
with a religion to which his intellect could bow, or to 
which his conscience yielded moral allegiance. Dis- 
tressed and divided between his wayward inclinations 
to self-indulgence, and his aspirations after better 
things, the young man passed through a crisis of feel- 
ing such as other souls have been known to undergo. 
He formally recognised to himself that he knew no- 
thing of God or of any future rewards or punishments, 
and that all the sanctions of duty beyond those of his 
own conscience were to,him unknown or uncertain. 
But what was left when he had thus as it were, got 
down to the very ground of the moral life, was enough. 
His heart still bore testimony that right was right, 
and wrong wrong; that truth, justice, purity, love, were 
beautiful and good ; and falsehood, perfidy, and hatred, 
evil, even in a world where all things else were clouded 
in eternal uncertainty. He resolyed with all the so- 
lemnity which the awful decision required, that he 
would choose the good and reject the evil; live up— 
so far as he found strength—to the dictates of his 
conscience, and deserve, if not the approval of God, 
at least that of God?s vicegerent in his own breast. 
He would make his better and higher self the con- 
queror over the lower, and be at peace in the enjoy- 
ment of his own esteem, Having made this great de- 
cision, almost immediately came to the young man, 
as it did to Robertson and others at similar moments, 
a wholly fresh spring of hope and faith, at first faint 
and dim, but gradually dawning into perfect day. He 
began almost unconsciously to ask God to help him 
in his good resolutions, and then to pray for forgive- 
ness when he failed. He made rules for himself, by 
degrees, of praying at stated times, at first in a for- 
mal and legal spirit, and then, as time went on, ina 
joyful and freer one. He induced some of his young 
companions to jcin him in these simple prayers, having 
then and ever since a singularly strong sense of the 
use and even necessity of social devotion. 

Then he wished to join himself definitively to some 
body of worshippers with whom he could entirely as- 
sociate his life. He had abandoned the faith of his 
ancestors, and neither the claims of Christianity nor 
Mahometanism offered any satisfaction to his mind. 
The Brahmo Somaj of Rammohun Roy seemed more 
likely to do so, and he wrote to one of its leading 
members requesting his instruction. The unworthy 
Brahmo never troubled himself to give hjm any reply, 
and it was some time before Keshub found courage to 
attend the services of the little Church. When he did 
so, the infinite possibilities which evidently lay in its 
simple Theism aroused all his enthusiasm. He became 
a professed Brahmo, and from that time the course 
of his life has been unbroken, The legal spirit gave 
way to one of happiest piety; “the Law,” as he him- 
self said, “ wassuperseded by the Gospel ;” and his en- 
tire energies have been devoted to the leading of his 
countrymen to share in the joy of his own simple 
faith. 

At this period the Brahmo Somaj was under the 
guidance of a man of high character, Debender Nath 
Tagore, the patriarch of a family holding a distinguish- 
ed position in Caleutta, The zeal of his young con- 
vert, Keshub, found in him at first a warm ally. The 
members of the Brahmo community were strenuously 
urged to live—as they had hitherto sadly failed to do— 
in accordance with their purer faith, and Tagore him- 
self solemnised the wedding of his daughter with 
rites from which all Hindoo idolatrous ceremonies 
were excluded, and which, accordingly, by the strange 
neglect of English legislators, failed to constitute a 
legal marriage. 
maj (Church of the One God) of Calcutta went on in 
harmony under its elder and younger leaders; but 
when Keshub proposed to push the reformation still 
further, and make it a principle for Brahmos to discard 
the Sacrificial Thread which marks the man of Brah- 
min caste, the heart of Debender Nath Tagore failed 
him. He would go far, but not so far as to break 
that little cord which bound him to all the past of 
Brahminism. Accordingly, aschism took place in the 
Somaj, happily conducted with small heat and no ran- 
cour. The older and more conservative members re- 
mained with Tagore, and, of course, in the possession 
of the original building and endowments of Rammo- 
hun Roy, called then, as now, the Brahmo Somaj of 
Calcutta. The younger members, of more progres- 
sive tendencies, followed Keshub Chunder Sen as their 
acknowledged leader and minister, forming the body 
called the Brahmo Somaj of India, and eventually 
building for a central temple the handsome structure 
in Caleutta called the Brahmo Mandir, opened last 
year with affecting enthusiasm, 

The separation of the{two branches of the Brah- 
mos spoken of took place in 1866. Since that period 
the labours of Keshub and his missionaries, in preach- 


For some time thus the Brahmo So- 
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ing, lecturing, and writing on the doctrines of Brahmo- 
ism, have been vigorous as those of a band of old apos- 
tles, and their success has been according to their faith. 
From Calcuttato Bombay, and from Madras to the Pun- 
jab, churches of Brahmos have been established, and dis- 
ciples enrolled by thousands. But the actual influence 
of the sect cannot be estimated by the number of 
members openly professing its views and attending 
its public services, Its doctrines are rapidly per- 
meating the whole mass of educated Hindoo thought, 
and the young men who still hold back from fear of 
the parental authority (possessed of such irresistible 
force in India), are preparing for another generation 
a freer course. We are informed that among them, 
with the exception of some Comtists and the usual 
proportion of “ Gullios,” who “ care for none of these 
things,” there are absolutely none who do not more 
or less accept the Brahmo theology as the standpoint 
of rational and philosophical religion. Unless some 
unforeseen adverse current of opinion should set in, 
there is every reason to believe that Brahmoism will 
be the creed of all the educated classes of Hindostan 
before a quarter of a century has elapsed, and that 
the old idolatrous Brabminism will only linger among 
the ignorant and degraded, and be once more, like 
Roman Paganism, banished to the villages and 
“ heaths” whence we derive its name. 

What, then, is this religion before which such a 
future may lie? It is the simplest in the world. 

There is one God, the Brahmoist holds; he is a 
real Being, a personal Intelligence, a holy Will, the 
Father and Saviour of the universe. God has never 
been incarnated in human form; but all men are the 
sons of God; and greatest among them is the Prophet 
of Nazareth. There are no such things as miracles 
or miraculous revelations; but God guides all the 
laws of nature, and teaches every living soul both 
through conscience and the religious sentiment, and 
also through the holy words of other men. We can- 
not obtain any change in the order of nature by 
prayer; but we can and must obtain through it the 
Divine Spirit to aid our infirm wills and enable us to 
obey his law. Prayer makes the weak powerful, the 
timid heroic, the corrupt righteous, the ignorant wise.” 
We must pray for others, as well as for our own souls, 
else prayer itself would make us selfish, and the more 
we prayed the more we should be absorbed in our 
own souls’ interests. When this life ends, we pass to 
a higher state of existence, and a clearer conscious- 
ness of God’s love. There is no devil and no eternal 
hell; but every sin must, sooner or later, brings its 
punishment, for there is no such thing as an atone- 
ment for sin, God’s chastisements are but hig 
greatest mercies to purify us, and make us able to 
enjoy the supreme bliss of loving him and being con- 
scious of his infinite love for ever. 

Such is, in a few words, the theology of Brahmoism 
as taught by Keshub Chunder Sen. It does not con- 
cern us here to criticise it, or show how much of it 
forms the more essential life of Christianity, and, in- 
deed, of all the higher creeds which have held sway 
over the souls of men. It is in any case a faith at 
once intellectually respectable, and morally qualified 
to exercise a most beneficial influence over the minds 
by which it is adopted. No absurd or even difficult 
dogma obscures its simplicity, no precept hard to be 
borne is added to those eternal laws of conscience to 
which it gives the sanction of Divine inspiration and 
the warmth of a loving devotion, The humblest ido« 
lator can lift his intelligence to understand such a 
creed. The most captious philosopher can hardly 
treat it otherwise than with respect. 

The visit paid this summer to England by. Keshub 
Chunder Sen has had two very natural motives, The 
first was to engage the interest of the English public 
in his work in India, and notably to obtain from the 
Government the legalisation of Brahmo marriages, 
which, as we have already remarked, hold at present 
the paradoxical position of being illegal because they 
are not idolatrous. The second aim of Kesbub has 
been to acquaint himself with English religious 
thought, and to come into contact with minds holding 
views either agreeing with or differing from his own, 
How far these objects will have been gained by his 
journey we cannot, of course, pretend to say. He 
has been warmly received in London by men best 
able to judge of his position, politically and theolo- 
gically—by Lord Lawrence, and the Duke of Argyll, 
and Dean Stanley; and the meeting held to weleome 
him in the Hanover-square Rooms presented the 
pleasant spectacle of the ministries of nine different 
persuasions collected in concord on the platform. At 
present he is visiting some of the great towns, where 
no little interest is felt in his addresses, 

A few words of personal gossip in conclusion must 
close our account of this very remarkable man. The 
Sen family form one of a number of houses consti- 


tuting a special caste, second in rank only to the — 


ee 
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the same strain in 1868, and sent him, asa 
proof, his own well-worn copy of ARTHUR 
“ Youna’s Baxteriana,” with these words :— 


Young’s introduction always struck me as singu- 
larly touching and beautiful. The chief defect in 
his selection is, that arranging his extracts under 
“practical heads, he has no reference to the dates of 
the works whence they are taken. As Baxter’s mind 
was pre-eminently a progressive one, growing in free- 
dom and insight, and expanding in love to the very 
last, this total disregard to chronology in his com- 
_piler may have occasioned here and there an appa- 
rent, in some cases a real, inconsistency between the 
tone and tendency of the different extracts. Never- 
theless, with all the defects with which it can be rea- 
sonably charged, this little volume ever seemed to 
me full of spiritual wealth, — 

The second is from the Rev. James Mar- 
TINEAU in 1875. He writes as follows :-— 

In his posthumous autobiography and review of 
his times Baxter exhibits in his own person a large 
portion of the same change from dogmatic to moral 
and spiritual Christianity, which his influence be- 
queathed to the so-called “ Presbyterian” congrega- 
tion without any indication of material doctrinal 
change in himself ; his confessions abound in senti- 
ments of the most comprehensive charity, and in 
words of longing for a union of Christians by a sim- 
plification of the ternis of fellowship. When it was 
objected to him that his Church scheme would let 
in “the Papist and the Socinian,’ he replied, So 
much the better for concord, adding that the proper 
way to deal with them, so far as they were wrong, 
was not to set up a test against them, and compel 
them to consolidate their error in institutions of 
their own, but to keep them at home and to “ call 
them to account” by reasonable remonstrance when 
they seemed to misrepresent the truth: For himself 
he will take no narrow name, though he will say 
what he thinks on disputed, points to anyone that 
cares to know, and teach what he deems true to the 
people, But he will be “a Christian,” or, “if that 
be not enough, a Catholic Christian.” 

This aversion to texts and creeds became universal 
and traditional among the ‘“* English Presbyterians ;” 
and, in the entire absence of any attempt at a Pres- 
byterian order ecclosiastically, remained the sole dis- 
tinction contrasting them with the Independents who 
always retained the inner circle of the Church (i.e., 
communicants admitted by examination ) as distinct 
from the Congregation. The open usage of the 
Presbyterians gradually led to variations /of doctrinal 
opinions, Arminian, Arian, Unitatian in the modern 
sense; so that our spiritual ancestry is undoubtedly 
found in the Baxterian line, as our material posses- 
sions, chapels, grave-yards, endowments, are an in- 
heritance of similar descent. 

I wish I could say that in departing from the theo- 
logy of Baxter we were faithful to the catholicity 
which has given us the power to change. But, on 


_the emergence of Priestley’s definite humanita+ 


rianism, the doctrinal interest came to the front ; 
numbers of people began to come in from more dog- 
Matic churches ; societies for defence and propagation 
of a special theology were formed; congregations 
helped by them caught the infection of a narrow 
zeal, and forgetting the old Baxterian hatred of party 
badges, thought it a point of honour to’ assume the 
word “ Unitarian” as an ecclesiastical name, and a 
merit to build up an organised “ Unitarian Church ;” 
and under these influences we are fast losing the 
noblest feature of our historical position, and handing 
over the future to those who inherit a less freedom, 
but appreciate and exercise a greater, 


The paper in Macmillan cannot but help to 
a better appreciation of Baxrer, as the spirit 
in which it is written is in admirable sympathy 
with the Catholic principles of the man held 
up to admiration who was no mere obfuscated 


_ theologian, as some suppose, but one who, de- 


spite his own original tendencies and the 
fierce systems by which he was surrounded, 
Tose up in course of his experience to a noble 
apprehension of the supreme moral and spiri- 
tual character of Christian duty. 


THE CULTUS OF THE DEAD. 
“Choosing the situation of ‘a tomb,” says a 
Chinese gage, “is one of the nicest and most im- 
portant matters that can be agitated.” The 
question suggested by this maxim is this; to 
whom is this choice so important, to him who 
sleeps in the tomb, or to him who lays him there? 


}Christian burial among the Makah tribe of In- 


| brought in-contact with it, or with anything that has 


they have a superstition that if carried through the 


[the side of the house, through which the body is 


i French, a light-hearted and sceptical race, are true 


THE INQUIRER, 


The vague instincts of uncivilised humanity 
usually prompt a regard to the supposed wishes 
of the sleeper, those of cultivated men, the un- 
doubted interest of the survivor, While the 
‘““grey barbarian” supplies his deceased friend 
with articles of food and clothing, the “heir of 
all the ages in the foremost files of time” is con- 
tent to let the body of his beloved rest in a dis- 
tant churchyard, feeling, be he Christian or 
a Bs, that, at all events, the lost one is not 
ere. 

The shades of feeling between these two states 
of mind are, however, innumerable, and baffle 
psychological analysis, for they are often found 
In antagonism with the temperament and even 
the religious tendencies of the individuals or na- 
tions in whom they exist. The contemporary 
press affords us at this moment two instances ‘of 
the contradictory action of the instincts mons 
tioned above, one showing the horror and shrink- 
ing from contact with the dead, peculiar to’ a na- 
tion of stern ascetic disposition, the other reveal: 
ing the prevalence of the opposite feeling among 
a@ sensuous and volatile people. An Indian agent 
writes to the Pacific Ohristian Advocate of Port- 
land, Oregon, the following account of the first 
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through all the phases their religious instinct has 
undergone, to what may fairly be called a cultus 
of the dead, has often been noticed. It was lately 
forced on the public attention by the opposition 
made to the establishment of a cemetery at Méry- 
sur-Oise,'to relieve the over-crowded Parisian 
cemeteries, a most necessary measure, the objec- 
tions to which were not by any means all raised 
by the clergy and their partisans, and has again 
acquired prominence from the following circum- 
stances. 

It will be remembered that the illustiious histo- 
rian, M, Michelet, who died at Hyéres, expressed 
& wish to be buried “‘in the nearest cemetery.” 
His son-in-law insisted that this expression neces- 
sitated his being’ buried at Hyéres, and acted on 
‘this conviction. Madame Michelet, on the other 
‘band, has now successfully contended in a court of 
law that when the will was closed her husband 
was in Paris, that Hyéres was but a merely tem- 
porary {residence, that Pére Lachaise was the 
cemetery he had in view, and that this, his settled 
wish, was the result of the whole bent of his 
thoughts, and of the habits of this life. To make 
the truth evident to the public in general, Madame 
Michelet has now published a collection of the 
eminent writer’s views on the cultus of tombs and 
cemeteries, which certainly suggests the idea that 
Michelet would never have been content to antici- 
pate resting in a chance tomb, far from the theatre 
of his labours and the centre of his affections. 

No man ever allowed the dead to absorb so much 
of his time and thoughts as Michelet, and this, not 
asa memory or as a spiritual company seen by 
the eye of faith, but the dead as they seem to 
children, lying in the grave, still to be surrounded 
| with loving care as far as the dread barrier be- 
tween them and the living will allow. The rise 
of this feeling is thus described in the strange and 
touching pages edited by Madame Michelet :— 


I remember, as though it were yesterday, the mor- 
row of the day on which my grandfather was buried ; 
4 great storm arose, and my grandmother, in tones 
which still draw tears from my eyes, though forty 
years have elapsed since then, said, “ My God, it 
rains upon him,” 

The impression was deepened at the death of his 
mother :— 

' When on waking in the morning, my weeping fa- 
ther said to me, “Thy mother is dead!” it seemed 
to me impossible, I spent the day, my eyes fixed on 
my mother, and from time to time reading the prayers 
for the dead. 


‘And thirty years later he wrote again :— 

She went through my evil days and could not profit 
|by the better time. When I was young I saddened 
her, and I shall not now console her. I do not even 
know where her bones are laid. I was then too poor 
to buy the ground. 


At twenty Michelet lost his first friend. He 
felt this blow extrémely, and a few days after 
the funeral sought the cemetery :— 

I tore a considerable number of stones out of the 
frozen ground and heaped them upon the grave. I 
placed a dry branch in the middle, on which I laid 
my two crowns. Thus the first monument he ever 
had was raised by my hands. 


And during the ten years he lived with his father - 
in the Rue de la Roquette, however hard and toil- 
some his life might be, Michelet never failed * to 
go up there once or twice a week.” He carried 
books thither which he and his friend had read 
together; he sometimes read aloud by the side of 
the tomb, as if he could be heard. He cherished 
this idea. “Thus he says :— “ws 

I suppose that God, who is so good, may, in order 
to detach ws from this world from which we scarcely 
detach ourselves in life, grant us some years of a 
wandering life around our tomb. Friends often come 
to see us—the family ; the children! ah, he cannot 
speak to them, but he sees them! ... 


Later on he sought ci at his father’s tomb ; 
he went there oftener after the misfortunes of 
June, 1848 :— 

I had that morning sketched the death of Christ, 
T felt my own also, Ruins and ruins. The cemetery, 
the neighbourhood of La Roquette reminded me of 
past years. How often I had found, as I now did, 
the Pére Lachaise smothered under roses. Natura 
pursues her eternal march athwart our sorrows. I 
returned sad, but more disposed to work. 


He seldom in his journeys failed when he 
stopped at a town or at the smallest village to 
visit the field of rest, ‘In the most forsaken 


dians. He says:— 
The fear of a human corpse, the fear of being 


touched it, is absolutely pitiable, as is seen among 
these Indians. A little girl connected with our 
Mission school died this morning (June 14), and it 
was resolved to give her a Christian burial. The 
Indian mode is to remove the corpse off the premises 
instantly after the breath leaves the body, and as 


door of the house the first person that passes 
through the door is doomed to die soon afterward, 
the general custom is to make an opening through 


passed out, and then the opening is closed. This 
makes the exit of the dead possible without endan- 
gering the life of the other inmates. But'the body 
of this child was taken in charge by the agent. She 
was properly laid out immediately after death, and 
none of the Indians were allowed to interfere, while 
a good coffin was made by the reservation carpenter. 
A grave was dug at a point near where the school is 
kept, the funeral was appointed at three o’clock, and 
all the Indians invited to attend. The distance from 
Neah Bay to the grave is two miles, and it was ne- 
cessary to carry the coffin in a canoe. The head 
chief of the tribe, a man of more intelligence and 
more manhood than any other Indian in the tribe, 
was ordered to take the corpse into the canoe, with 
the mother of the deceased, and carry them to the 
place of burial. The chief did not object to do 
this. He never objects to any order of the agent, 
however disagreeable. He is always prompt to 
obey any request. The coffin was brought to the 
beach, some hundred yards from the grave, whére 
the school and the agent’s family met it in pro- 
cession, The purpose was to have the Indian 
boys at the school act as bearers, This they 
wera all afraid to do. But it was a point to gain, to 
induce some of them to do this service. Out of 
twelve boys four were induced by persuasion, amount- 
ing almost to compulsion, to put’ a hand to the bier 
and bear the coffin to the grave. The lid was then 
lifted and all the school children brought near’ to 
view the face of the corpse, an act that caused the 
children much fear, and to the older Indians it 
seemed horrible. The school thus standing around 
the grave sung the familiar school song, “Rest for 
the weary,’ and after prayer offered by the ogent, 
that other sweet hymn, “ There is a beautiful land 
on high,” when the coffin was lowered aiid buried. 
But the fact of most significant import remains yet 
to be stated, a fact that reveals the deep-seated su- 
perstition of these people. Do you think that canoe 
in which the chief conveyed that corpse was 6véet to 
be used again? By no means. Having been the 
receptacle of a coffin containing the remains of ‘a hu- 
man corpse, it must never ag&in be used as a vehicle 
for the living. And the ownét demolished it on the 
Spot, in no spirit of anger toward the agent who’ had 
ordered a duty evidéntly revolting to his feelings, but 
more in the spirit of a willing sacrificé upon the altar 
of his superstition. 7 : 
Such is the feeling with which all that relates 
to death is eeuantad be the grave and stern Red 
Indian. It is palpably in opposition to his general 
temperament. 
e come now to a contrast, one as extraordi- 


Hary in its way. Tho anomalous fact that the 
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French valleys,” writ 
are sure to meet in the cemetery, 


f daylight fade, with : é 
ar ° Michelet was touched by this, and will- 


i andered that way in the evening. ‘Itis 
ae st my age,’ said he, ‘ to feed upon the se- 
rious thoughts awakened by such a spot; but ib 
is also good that a little song of hope should 
mingle therewith.” Pere Lachaise was always 
his favourite resort :— 

If I decide, sooner or later, upon summing up the 
recollections of my individual existence, of the epoch 
when I did not yet live in the general life, T should 
take as a centre, as a text, asa theatre, Pére Lachaise. 
All that period of my life, 1815-1825 (since the 
death of my mother, down to my marriage, down to 
my studies on Vico, down to the speech on the Unity 
of Science), all that period, I say, was spent in @ 
narrow radius, between the Marsis, the Jardin des 
Plantes, Bivétre, Vincennes, Pere Lachaise. There 
were my loves, my walks with my friends, my losses, 
my regrets. . 

The last page he wrote upon cemeteries dates 


from 1869 :— 
That which has especially gained in this half- 


es Madame Michelet, “ you 
as the last 


ext oe 


century is the cultus of the dead. When it began |) 


no sacrifices were made, no expenses incurred, and, 
if it must be acknowledged, the tombs were sel- 
dom yisited. They are still but little so in the country 
aistricts of the South. The people of Paris, whom 
the provincial erroneously believe to be dry and ego- 
tistical, are of all whom I have known those who do 
most for their dead. The crowd on the 2nd of 
November is enormous. Each family goes alone, 
it is true. As soon as the idea shall have been im- 
bibed of going in order, all together, at certain 
hours, and thus communicating there in regret, it 
will be a real festival in the antique sense, having 
an excellent influence on later generations and being 
a powerful means of education... . By visiting our 
dead we find serious and gentle impressions, and 
very fruitful ones. 
organ of the city, a moral power. A town without a 
cemetery is a barbarous, arid, and savage town. 
What good and holy thoughts, what poetry of heart 
you take from the living by taking away their dead. 
There are painful conditions, intermediate ‘states, 
when, so to speak, one has one foot within, Stie foot 
without the temple, when one hesitates, when: one 
dreams, ‘To this end the ancient temple was sur- 

’ younded with porticoes where one might wander 
thinking dreamily. ‘This vestibule of the temple is 
now, for us, the cemetery. That of the Hast: es- 
pecially has a powerful effect. “From the tombs we 
perceive the volcano of life. ; 


Our space will not permit us to quo 
these morbid, yet touching, thoughts, or to dwell 
on the speculations they awaken ; but were it 
otherwise we could scarcely hope to solve the 
enigma which, presents itself in the fact that a 
brilliant genius, steeped in all the influence of the 
time, could yet look upon it as praiseworthy, or, 
stranger still, as feasible, to ‘*do much for the 
dead.” 


te more of 


The Spectator makes Miss Carpenter’s approach- 
.u visit to India the peg for an interesting article 
on ‘¢ Hindoo Wives and Mothers ” :— 


Miss Carpenter, one of the most efficient among 
English philanthropists, is about, it is said, to visit 
Bombay, to see whether with her skill in organisation 
she cannot quicken the movement towards the education 
of native women. The experiment is a bold one, for she 
knows no native language, and will soon find that the 
Parsees are too exceptional a race to be taken as guides, 
that to accomplish anything really great she must ad- 
dress herself to the main body of the people, who in every 
province and town of India are Hindoos. They are far 
less accessible than the Parsees, whoin a few years will 
be as frankly European as Armenians or Eastern Jews, 
and far more difficult to comprehend. Indeed her main 


difficulty, if she sets out, will be to clear her mind of all | men amidst the univers 
preconceived notions as to the precise social position of| the wonderful event. 


Hindoo women, and as to the difficulties which really 
impede the spread of intelligence among them. That 
position is in many respects unique, so absolutely with- 
out precedent or parallel, that the analogies by which 
alone the mass of Englishmen estimate it mislead them 
more completely thanignorance woulddo. Deceiyed by 
the few facts they know of Oriental life, facts mainly 
derived from the Bible and the Thousand and One Nights, 
i.e. from the histories and stories of the two best known 
branches of the Semitic race, they will have it that the 
| Hindoo woman of the better class is the inmate of a 
harem, which, again, they regard as little better than a 
legalised brothel. She is not. It is true that the Hin- 
| doo creed, like every other Asiatic creed—we do not say 
every Asiatic opintion—considers the relation of the sexes 
to be mainly physical, and consequently admits of re- 
‘laxations of law directly opposed to any European idea 


a solitary robin red- |} 


The cemetery is an essential | | 


norals. It is also true that the object of Hindooism, 
of every other creed except that of the English Broad 
urch, is to secure the selfish end of individual salya- 
ion, and as the instrument it selects is worship to be 
/paid by the son to, or rather for, his father’s manes, 
fevery law is postponed to the necessity of obtaining 
fheirs. If one woman will not bring the husband a son 
another may, but theruleof reputable Hindooism isnever- 
theless monogamy, and the middle-class Hindoo goes 


lish word—precisely as an Englishman does. sa ye 


teen, Hindoo society must go to pieces, and Hindoos 
are not prepared that their society should go to pieces, 
any more than we are. They see no substitute except 
English society, and they neither like that—thinking it 
to be based, as it is, on a brutal individualism such as 
even the civilized Celt abhors—nor see their way to at- 
taining it. They may be quite wrong, we of course 
think they are, but at all events they are right thus far. 
| Female education as understood by Englishmen involves 
for them social revolution. If Miss Carpenter can in- 


a suspicion that when all is done Asia and Europe will 
not be quite so identical as philanthropists imagine. 
But at ail events let teachers acknowledge that, and not 
pour out so many platitudes about the value of educa- 
_tion, and maternal training, and intelligent companion- 
| Ship, and so on, which no Hindoo in his life ever doubted. 
Teaching the mothers, as it seems to us, would be easier 
‘work than teaching the daughters, and education 


too slow, their 
| be conventual education—a system, that is, which will 
(give the Hindoo a guarantee against the evils he fears, 
and not against the evils he doesnot fear. The English 
| system does not do that, and will never, so far as we 
|| have been able to probe that strange pit full of jewels, 

tags, and filth, of gleaming thoughts, and morbid fears, 
‘land horrid instincts—the Hindoo mind—be honestly 

accepted in Hindostan. It is like most other Anglo- 
Saxon peculiarities, essentially local, and consistent 


linsufficient or 
i 


|| dom is considered a privilege worth any risks, any suf- 
ferings, and any loss of coherence in the social organi- 
sation; The Hindoo does not want that society, but 
another, in which the individual is merged in the family, 


only tenant for life of his own property, and in which 
every one leads a protected life, buttressed round by a 
| clan whose interests, and honour, and fortunes are 


BY PROTAP CHUNDRA MAZUMDAR, 

Babu Protap Chundra Mazumdar gave an address 
at the Prarthana Somaj Mandin, Bombay, on Satur- 
day evening, Nov. 3, to a crowded and mixed audi- 
ence of Europeans and Natives. The following isan 
abstract :—The Christian Religion is a marvel. It 
is difficult to determine in exact language what it is. 
As a system of theology it is subtle, elaborate, com- 
plicated, and as abstruse or more so than Hinduism 
itself. > As a system of ceremonials, symbols, rites, 
and forms of worship it is as rich, as full as 
mysterious, as the religion of ancient Egypt. As a 
system of moral discipline, it is as strict, as search- 
ing, as uncompromising, and as particular as 
Buddhism. And in addition to all this, it has been 
a system of civilisation, influencing some of the 
greatest races of mankind. It has promoted the 
fine arts, so that the whole of Europe has become a 
treasure-house of the genius of great painters and 
architects. It has produced a literature replete with 
deepest thoughts and feelings of men. In short, 
the triumphs of the Christian religion have been 
great, and the history of its progress and develop- 
ment presents problems which the world has not 
yet solved. But Christianity like Hinduism is 
bristling with sects, whose views and principles are 
as mutually contradictory, and bitterly hostile as 
anything can be. What, for instance, can be more 
unlike than the Roman Catholic and the Unitarian 
Churches. 
fore, it is an exceedingly difficult thing to make out 
what the religion of the Christians exactly is. And 
hence I make a strong and clear distinction between 


The Arabs believe that the great Egyptian Pyramid 
was built by antedeluvian kings to give refuge to 
al flood, and bear testimony to 
In like manner the religion of 
| Christ is like a mighty pyramid which has stood in 
\the midst of the overflow of differences and hatred 
and destructive heresies in Christendom, to give re- 
fuge to the sincere disciple and bear testimony to the 
intellectual and moral wreck on all sides. The dis- 


tinction between the religion of Christ and that of | 
The one is uniform, in- | 
| destructible, simple, natural and universal ; the other | 


Christians must be made. 


is changeful, local, artificial, complicated, and tran- 
sitory. Theone belongs to al! men, and the other 
belongs to a sect. It specially b 
ber the fact so often pointed 
was an Oriental. His imageries, his sentiments, 
ideas, may be better underst 
of the world than those wh 


Christians, or those who call themselyes such, may_ 


back from his business, his office, or his social meeting, || that the spirit of the Deity descends into the earth 
to live amidst his ‘‘ family "—he always steals that Eng- | in various forms to establish men in faith and vir- 


If every Hindoo girl were educated from eight to four- || +, Arjuna in the Bhagwadgita, ‘in this world there 


duce them to face that, well and good, though we have | gaynation ? 


filters |nation is necessary to us in this sense, that it 
down like water, but ifthe philanthropists think that |embodies certain attributes and relations of the. 
watchword should | divine nature before us within the limitations of our | 


only with a scheme of society in which individual free- | 


For outsiders and for foreigners, there- | 


the religion of Christians and the religion of Christ. | 


| restless force that continually led him forward from 
| one purpose to another purpose in the midst of a) 


be strangers to us, but Christ is not. To his 
| faith, therefore, we can make a warm and hearty 
‘response as Hindus and as devotees to an Oriental 
faith. The religion of Christ may be chiefly di- 
vided into three great principles, and I believe all 
Christian sects profess belief in these. The first is } 
the subject of incarnation. Hindus not only believe. 
in incarnation, but many incarnations. They hold) 


tue. When, ‘‘O Bharata,” says Krishna, speaking’ 
is a decrease and degeneracy of religion, and when) 
adharma (irreligion) prevails, and vice domineers 
over virtue, I come into the éarth in various forms 
of avatars to re-establish the broken balance-of the 
moral and spiritual nature. And when Christ was 
born, the balance of morality and religion had been 
entirely broken among the Hebrews. Hventhe pro-, 
fessors of religion had turned to be hypocrites, and’ 
,the whole nation was prostrate. But what is in- 
If the eternal and infinite God. the 
unspeakable and the unserutable, descends in the 
| fulness of His nature (granting that such a concep- | 
‘tion is at all possible) into a visible form of human- 
‘ity, He is no more accessible to our little human | 
nature, than he would otherwise be, if He remained | 
disembodied as He must always be. Incar- 


own being. The perfect and the infinite God no 
one can fully comprehend ; .but in order that a part 
of his perfection and attributes may be placed before 
ug within the conditions and circumstances of our 
own nature to imitate and fully realise, He sends | 
certain men, filling them with His purposes and the | 
shadow of His own nature. God is the object-of | 
our worship and our piety, but He cannot show in 
Himself how we may become worshippers and pious 
men. ‘Therefore, He so reveals His-relations and 
qualities in some men, that by seeing and knowing 
them we may see and know how to keep these re- 
lations and adopt these qualities. 


i] 


beauty and holiness, is it to be maintained for a! 
moment that the wonderful spiritual structure of | 
'man’s nature will embody no part of His being, and 


So jis it to be further maintained that the highest and 


‘noblest among men will show forth no divine’ 
attribute in their lives and sentiments? This cannot) 
jbe. ‘Therefore, certain principles of the nature of 
}God are embodied in certain men specially sent 
; amongst us to represent the purposes of our Fathe 
,in Heaven. Now, what did Christ represent, and wha 
, was incarnated in him? In the first place, Chris 
, has shown to the world what it is to have faith i’ 
-God. His faith was not in an inactive genera 
‘providence, who, in some way, presides over the 
world, but his faith was unalterably fixed in a living, 
immediate, active God, who ordered all the events of 
his life and gaye him special and detailed guidance 
in everything hedid. His faith was an ever-moving 


great dispensation, identified with the will of ‘God. 
To him faith meant life, and faith meant death, and | 
he lived‘and died the noblest monument of man’s 
faith in God. In the second place Christ distin- | 
guished himself over all other men byhis sympathy | 
with the poor and sinful. He did not, like our great) 
devotees, rest contented with his own spirituality and 
blessedness, but whenever he beheld sorrow or sin, 

his whole nature overflowed with a celestial compas- | 
sion, that led him to the doors of the feeble and fallen | 
in preference to the abode of wealth and self-conscious 
righteousness. On one of the two occasions when 
he is said to have wept, he wept amidst the scene 
of his newly-won popularity when the crowd were 
shouting “Hosanna to the Son of David,” and he, 
while descending from the hill, saw the sinful City of 
Jerusalem stretched at its gloomy length before his 
feet. The sympathy of God for the sick, suffering, 
poor, and fallen was incarnated in the character of 
the beautiful Hebrew Saint. In the third place the 
holiness of Jesus Christ isremarkable. Our shastras 
inculcate good moral precepts in several places, but 
Christ not only gives precepts but shows.a life-lon 


ehoves us to remem- Ment is nothing more than to be at one with ow 
out, that Jesus Christ Saviour. Thus only can we free ourselves from out 
his Sins. But through what are we to be sinless? Through 
ood by men on this side Christ’s blood? What is Christ’s blood? Is it this 
e come fromthe West. mortal material blood that flows through our veins, 


obedience to the Divine Will which induced him to}, 
seek the removal from his soul of every vestige of 
sin and temptation. Holiness of body and mind, 
of feeling and motive, was his great aspiration. To 
carry out the will of God he heroically died. He 
made his will one with the will of his Father, an 
eried, ‘I and my Father are one.” He was one wit 
his God in holiness as the Hindu was one with hi 
God in contemplation and bhakti. The subject o 
‘atonement necessarily follows from this. Atone 


or does it mean a higher object, emblematic of soul’s 
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LIBERTY AND CHRISTIANITY. 

At the recent meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, the Rev. Dr. Betnows, of New York, 
delivered the following address, starting from the 
words of St. Paul:—‘‘ Stand fast in the liberty. 
wherewith Christ has made you free, and be not en- 
tangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 


This liberty, the speaker said, was, in the mind of 
the Apostle, freedom from the power of tradition 
and ceremonial usage, which pressed upon the Jew 


_ with such crushing force, and which had been pro- 


tested against by the great prophets who had pre- 
ceded Christ. Christ had offered even more vigorous 
opposition than the old prophets to the opinions and 
teachings of the orthodox Jew, who held that a bad 
Jew was dearer to God than a good Gentile, and that 
ceremonies ‘and sacrifices could take the place of 
purity of heart, charity, and fidelity to conscience. 
He denied the exclusive sanctity of the Sabbath, as 
a day too holy for a good work, and stood fast in 
that soul-liberty which claims direct intercourse 
with God. Paul, after him, inheriting his courage, 
had an almost equal conflict with Christ's own dis- 
ciples. And ever since the time of Paul the tempta- 
tion to conform to usage erroneous, or time-serving, 
or hostile to liberty of conscience, has prevailed over 
fidelity to nobler, purer, and more Christlike views 
of faith and worship. Even now the vast majority 
of Christians are conformists. They do not ask what 
is true, what is best, what is most favourable to spi- 
rituality and holiness of life and character; but what 
do the largest number of people profess to believe? 
What is safest? they ask. What faith is most re- 
spectable in the community where we dwell, or re- 
quires the least effort to fall in with it, the least 


‘labour of personal thinking? Yet these things must 


not be said in contempt; for it is not to be expected 
of our weak and leaning nature that the mass of 
men should be brave and uncompromising for the 
right, and unwearied travellers towards the light 
and the direct presence of God. And yet it is none 
the less true that the race, the world, and the 
Church owe most to those who have been brave, 
honest, independent, and ready to forsake what was 
popular and prevailing for what was more goodly, 
righteous, holy, nearer to God’s truth and Christ’s 
spirit. 

It has been our half-sad, half-glad, and difficult 
office to be the protestants of protestants,—to con- 
tend with the (among scholars) nearly universally 
confessed superstition in regard to the literal inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and against whatever remains of 
that sacerdotal influence which the union of Church 
and State for the advantage of both has made so 
powerful an’ agent for intellectual paralysis and 
moral degradation. Think of God’s having cursed 
all humanity because of the fall of the first man 
who was tempted by atalking serpent and a woman’s 
curiosity ; of a race living for nearly two thousand 
years and assuming to be exclusively under the 
divine guidance, yet cherishing the illusory expecta- 
tion of a human Messiah who should exalt them to 
the rule of the whole world; then of the coming of 
a noble prophet like Jesus, soon to be conyerted 
into a God,—made the member of an imaginary 
Trinity, never once mentioned by himself or his 
immediate disciples, but a scholastic mystery, 
metaphysical puzzle, a contradiction in itself, and 
confessedly insoluble by reason. Think of these 
things—beginning with the eternal curse, and 
ending with the eternal ruin to hell-fire of all 
mankind, saving the few who could most readily 
pend their minds and hearts to accept the exclusive 
salvation wrought out by Christ for the believers in 
the doctrine of Vicarous Atonement,—and you will 
have some conception of the degree to which priestly 
influence has been exercised to the harm of the race. 
Because the light which shines from the life of 
Christ has struggled into light through the murky 
clouds of dogma and snperstition, we must not 
allow ourselves to be deceived as to the injurious in- 
fluence of the system which is responsible for them. 


THE INQUIRER, 
candid observation doubt that the Trinitarian sys- 
tem is becoming utterly honey-combed. It main- 
tains its place and sway only because upheld by 
the voice of custom, by usage, acquiescence, tra- 
dition, old service and fond association, which now 
cling around and hide the ruins which once gave 
them support, but now owe their protection and 
charm to what covers and conceals them. Set- 
ting aside the men professionally trained to explain 
and defend the system of so-called orthodoxy, 
and setting aside the mere gregarious multitude 
untrained to think, and that considerable class 
whose minds are so run into the old moulds that 
they partake of their deformity, it is not presump- 
tion to say that the theology of the Reforma- 
tion, of the Puritans, and of the Church for 
fifteen centuries, has dissolved and lost its real 
substance and force, and no longer holds in 
its attraction the majority of thinking, : reading 
and cultured minds of any sect or order. It is 
explained away, put into an entirely different 
perspective, and become so wanting in all definite 
outline and objective reality that you contend with 
a ghost if you attack it or press it to the wall. Care- 
less tongues may talk about the independence which 
creeds and faiths have of general culture or science 
and philosophy, but it is impossible to deny that the 
immeasurable age of the world and the vast anti- 
quity of the race, now established by science, have 
utterly exploded the exclusive origin of man in the 
old biblical ancestor Adam, and broken away the 
foundation of belief in that curse which made a 
vicarious God, a sacrificed God, necessary. Take 
that corner-stone away, and the old Trinitarian hy- 
pothesis tumbles to the ground. It is in ruins now. 
A new theology, a new astronomy, a new palzonto- 
logy, a new chemistry, have accomplished the over- 
throw of a theology based on absolute error, or on 
imperfect theories of thenatureofman. True, they 
have cut off the head of this system with so sharp a 
sword that it still seems to stand on its shoulders ; 
but it will not require much stir to topple it visibly 
to the ground. ‘ 

‘« Where, then,” it may be asked, ‘lies the power 
of these fables, if not in God’s providence?” Where 
lies the power of any superstition, earnestly, boldly, 
and honestly affirmed? In the credulity of man; 
jn the love of mystery; in the weak but perilous 
desire to be sure of things that God has been pleased 
to leave undefined, or accessible only by hard service 
and long waiting ; in the hereditary and established 
bias which fifteen centuries have imposed upon the 
‘undisciplined minds of the race; and, most of all, 
in the power of man’s fanatical nature, which is a 
yoleano, usually smothered, but ready to break out 
with what seems to be supernatural violence when it 
is reached by any hand Titanic enough to stir its 
central fire. Shall we forget the fanatics of Turkey, 
Egypt, India, Tartary, just as sincere in their con- 
victions, and just as ready to die for their faith as 
Christians? Fears and hopes under other religions 
lead men to self-denial, to self-consecration, to re- 
formation of life, and to conversions as marvellous 
and sudden as any our Evangelists can boast. 

But some tender and devout soul may say : ‘‘ Some- 
how, the rough outline of the old theology has held 
a very soft and juicy pulp within it, and still nou- 
rishes a great deal of true piety and pure morality.” 
Happily that cannot be denied ; for there is, in a cer- 
tain portion of the race, so much true, native piety, 
that they will find nourishment even in error, and 
convert the least favourable doctrines and ideas into 
wholesome food. It is to the honour of our nature 
that, in its finer specimens, it will find the soul of 
goodness that lies at the heart of things evil. . No 
form of government was ever so bad, unjust, or 
irrational, that it was not sometimes administered 
peneficently, and that loyal and noble subjects were 
not able to exist under it. So, good and tender- 
heatted people have found something admirable and 
adorable in the doctrine of election, and have not 
been repelled by the doctrine of total depravity, of 
the damnation of unbaptised infants, or of an 
eternity of torments for the non-elect. Nay, if any 
f(rm of heathenism had existed under our present 
conditions of progress and education, a certain per- 
centage of our population—perhaps as large a one 


It need not be said that Christianity could have 
descended by any less tortuous road. In this respect 
jt has shared the fate of other higher truths. But 
let us now defend the makeshifts of the past as 
being now true for us. Because they have done 
service at some earlier and lower stage of exist- 
ence, the Church has no better right to uphold and 
to affect to reverence either the Calvinistic or the 
Lutheran Creed, than an American statesman has 


as any of our churches now represent—would have 
managed to love the idol, however hideous ; and many 
would have lived virtuous and pious lives in spite of 
immoral, indifferent, or cruel divinities. Human 
nature is too sound for these theological fictions. 
You cannot wholly repress the moral and religious 
tendencies of humanity. The soilis never so barren 
that some green thing will not suck a difficult life 
out of even its sand and rock. 


to respect the political theories of Louis XIV. or 
Henry VIII. Nor can a person of fair mind and 
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like our own? May He not do anything He will in 
his absolute sovereignty, and make it right because 
He chooses to do so? We properly talk about 
impartiality and equal justice; but may not the 
infinite God be partial, and, in short, do what He 
will, and still leave us bound not to question his 
ways?” That is a question which few people will 
dare to ask much longer. Yet the humble and self- 
distrustful heart sometimes reasons thus: The 
amours of Jupiter and Venus did not render their 
worship less sacred to some of those pure souls who 
found them the only gods within their reach, and 
covered them with their own charity. But is this 
any real reason for sparing error? Is no thought 
to be had of that large portion of every community 
who, because of these irrational theories, are har- 
dened in heart and given up to impiety? I doubt 
not that there would be careless and wicked people 
if religion were as rational, as self-evident and 
attractive in its doctrines as Jesus made it in his own 
life and teachings. There are men so under the do- 
minion of mad appetite and oyermastering passion 
that they will not listen to reason, or duty, or experi- 
ence, or their own interests, or the very certainty that 
they are bringing woe unutterable upon their own 
future. Ido not suppose that any view or opinion 
can be expected to restrain this desperate class of 
humanity. - But between this class and the class in 
whom virtue and religion are native, there is a large 
class of neutral natures, who take their tendency 
from their surroundings; and in the interest of this 
large class it would seem that Christianity should be 
restored to its primitive simplicity—be taught as 
Christ taught it. If people could know that Christ 
and God are not responsible for Trinitarian and 
Calvinistic theories; that Christianity is in perfect 
harmony with natural religion, of which it is only 
the most attractive form ; that reason is God’s most 
distinguishing attribute; that conscience is reason 
speaking on moral things, is God’s voice declaring 
what binds him as well as ourselves; that Jesus is 
our elder brother, who shows us the model and per- 
fection of our nature—if these things could be placed 
before people where they are not known, where they 
are still a revelation, they would be received like 
cold water by a man dying of thirst by the wayside. 

Yes, but this has been tried, you say. Well, it 
has not been tried, not on any such scale as remains 
to be attempted. Nothing comes so slowly as reli- 
gious reform. And it is well enough for us to think 
that religious reform never originates in the Church, 
never originates with religious people. It begins 
outside, on supposed irreligious ground, It begins 
on scientific and philosophical and ethical ground; 
and it is only when it has gone a great way in this 
direction that religious people wake up to find out 
that the world has run away from them, and that 
unless they accommodate their views to the light in 
other men’s eyes there will soon be nothing to show 
where they stand. Religion, in its ecclesiastical and 
dogmatic shape, is the last thing to move; and pro- 
bably it is fortunate that it is so. But when the 
time comes the false creeds go down like ships in a 
typhoon—just as slavery went down, and just as 
secession would go down in our present national 
mood if it were started again. 


Now I believe that the theology of the Christian 
world is about to undergo something like a general 
and universal change, and within a century. Perhaps 
even in half a century it will be placed upon a basis 
of reasonable fact, physically, morally, spiritually, 
which will explode utterly the assumptions and 
ideas which for fifteen centuries have passed for 
pure gospel. The appeal to ignorance and fear will 
give place to appeals to the sense of justice, to the 
honour, to the latent affection for truth and good- 
ness in mankind. Religion will drop its melancholy 
and austere tones, and commend itself by its sym- 
pathy with what is hopeful and joyous; it will gra- 
dually win its lost position of respect from litera- 
ture, poetry and art; and it will again find genius, 
philosophy and science, heartily enlisted in its blame- 
less, rational and holy cause. 


Sm Joszrn Hooxmr, President of the Royal So- 
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honestly, teach it in God’s name; but let the child 
listinctly understand such reasons for your Unita- 
rianism as the child’s mind can grasp, and let the 
bhild also distinctly understand that you do not teach 
them as principles based on absolute truth, but-as 
omething provisional, and that the child must judge 
f them and decide upon them by-and-by for itselé 
(hear). 

Votes of thanks having been accorded to Mr. 
reckelton and the Chairman, the proceedings closed. 
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THE REV. BALDWIN BROWN ON RELIGIOUS 


time 


On Sunday week the Rev. Baldwin Brown 
at the Brixton Independent Church, the first of two 


discourses on the subject of “ 


in the same 
disturbed us, then, was 
thing separate from the great course of events ; 
trouble was but part of the great trouble which 
from Ephesians iv. 3, the words being, 
of the Spirit.” The preacher opened with some 
remarks upon the characteristics of human progress. 
The process, he gaid, had always been one of travail. 
Both the world and the Church had to work out 
their destiny with sore strain and pain. Even the 
agnostics felt that the cross was & fitting symbol of 
the self-sacrifice which all onwardand upward move- 
ment involved. ‘These parturient pangs preceded 
every newbirth. . These pangs were upon us now. 
Pain and strain and fear abounded. There was 
enough of craven, ignoble fear to shame us; but 
there was also much of that nobler fear which those 
felt who were called to enter upon a work of high 
and solemn import—as Moses, when he trembled at 
the prospect of his mission, and as the Master when 
he entered into His agony; and such fear was not 
inconsistent with a brave meeting of the critical cir- 
cumstances and & victorious result. Just now & 
grave and anxious question had arisen among Inde- 
pendents, which had found expression in the meeting 
onreligious communion lately held at Leicester. The 
question behind that discussion was simply this: How 
much, orrather how little of the truth once regarded 
as vital by Evangelical churches, is needful to 
be held as a condition of Christian communion? 
What doctrinal divergence was it possible to allow 
to those who might be regarded as in such commu- 
nion with each other? Has Christian communion 
anything to do with doctrine? is it not rather to be 
determined by what is sharply called ‘ life?” Li- 
berty, the preacher pointed out, was a question of 
degree ; there were certain necessary limits peyond 
which liberty became license. Tt was so in the 
spiritual as well as in the social and political sphere. 
Ts it desirable to draw the boundary-line? If 80, 
where is it to be drawn? Two answers were given 
to this question. On the one hand, the “ Liberal ” 
party said, If we see Christian virtues and graces, 
growth in Christ, manifestations of the life which 
was in him, we recognise it as the basis of true fel- 
lowship ; we are, in fact, in fellowship with it. On 
the other hand were those who said, There are cer- 
tain great facts and truths which lie at the root of 
all Christian life; God has committed those facts 
and truths to the Church as a sacred trust. Chris- 
tianity is the Gospel of the Word who was with God; 
that truth and all that flows from it must be main- 
tained; and we cannot recognise & ministry, we 
cannot have communion with those who deny these 
facts, and the truths arising out of them. These 
two voices represented the younger and the elder 
school of thought. The question was, Where is the 
truth? 

1 Before trying to answer this, it would be well to 
« take into the account some preliminary congidera- 
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to change the Church’s centre of 
| gravity from the doctrinal to the spiritual. Believ- 


the boundary lines of the kingdom of heayen.— 


pootyrin, O.—King Edward's School, Birminghar 


Blunt, M. D.—University College School ar 


ime ‘he blood of Christ means nothing more 
| the noble self-sacrifice o Christ made with the 
| ct of sealing his faith with the testimony of his | 
ib hh, and if we are to atone for our. sins through 
4 sacrifice of the. sainted Christ, we must also 
'% n from him to offer our blood freely at the altar 
he Divine Will. What led him to make such a 
ious sacrifice was his love for God and man. 
ove was not that negative, sentimental, effemi- || 
characteristic which marks our professions. 
_; this love was a blazing, consuming enthusiasm 
 tled him from one scene of suffering to another, 
‘jt was all finished in his death. His love was} \ 
irresistible, all-devouring impulse, which filled his 4 
iole being with a fire that was quenched only in 
ood. Without such enthusiasm of love there can 
|} 5no atonement. Such enthusiasm again was the 
1 asult of his faith of which mention has been made | \ 
; Jsewhere. Another subject in connection with 
| 4thristianity is resurrection. I need scarcely say 
4 hat I do not believe in physical resurrection. But 
4£ do believe in the gathering of the spirit after |s 
‘(death in the home of the Heavenly Father. And 
when Jesus was making mention of the house with |¢ 
| many mansions, he evidently alluded to no earthly |h 
- Aansion, but to that home where we all must one 
,ay go to meet his soul in brotherly love. Faith in 
| Pine life was never before so touchingly repre- 
yi sented.’ The communion of souls, the only hope of 
( the seeker of God in this world of unreality and sor- 
4 row, was never before so -glowingly and lovingly 
( pictured. My friends, the religion of Christ was not 
Sa, dogma, was not a rite, was not a system of intole- | 
‘lrant sectarianism; but it was a growth, & life, a 
_\harmony, a force, destined to influence wide and 
‘| universal interests. View it in that sense, and em- 
| body its spirit with your national religion, and with 
| the genius of your own race, and India’s religious | 
\guture shall even be greater than its past, and the | 
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FAREWELL SERMON OF THE REY. STOP- 
FORD BROOKE, 
On Sunday morning the Rev. Stopford Brookel 
| ¢| one of her Majesty’s chaplains, preached his farewel, 
sermon at St, James’s Episcopal Chapel, York-street 
i Piccadilly, of which be has been the officiating minis- 
Tj ter since 1866, Considering the nature of the locality 
| aud the late period of the season, the congregation | 
| may be truly described as large, and the whole of the 
J service was performed by Mr. Brooke himself, The 
‘Jtext was the 2nd verse of the 8th chapter of the 
i Hpistle to the Romans—“ The law of the spirit of 
s| life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the Jaw 
fof sin and death.” After remarking that in that 
t} place, in which he had preached now for nearly ten 
t/ years, he should preach no more, the rev. gentleman 


not that men were better than their creeds, and that | 
| God was continually replacing in their hearts this 
| false image by a true one, every prayer they offered 
would tend to degrade Him, and minister to a cor- 
|rupting life of mere self-interest. 
ii proceeded tu contrast with a life based on purely 
|| selfish motives another kind of life, that which said 
|| not “ my God,” but “our Father ;” not “ my well- 
‘| being,” but “the well-being of mankind.” In re- || 
| plying to the objection that such a life would de- 
}{stroy all personal affection, he observed that do- 
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The preacher 


mestic love, the love of wife or of children, family 
interest, and passionate love in which our whole 
being was enwrapped, were not allowed by a true 
man to interfere with sacrifice for a great truth, 
for liberty of human thought, or for any concep- 
tion which he believed to be of vital use to the } 
pregress of mankind. The highest life, be after- 
wards remaiked, was a life of devotion to great and | 


L 


' 


living thoughts to sacrifice everything which they I ‘beyond which we wer 
possessed for them if necessary, and to possess in jj 
‘| such eacrifice u perfect and noble joy. 


In scientific 
life it was so to put aside all idea of worldly ad- 
vancement as not to care what became of oneself in 
comparison with the discovery of truth; in religious 
life it was to lose one’s own diseased individuality in 


the love-of God as the source of all purity, justice, || 


and truth. Practically speaking, that life fulfilled 


the moral law without thinking of it at all. 


no gloomy asceticism. As to their future life, i! 
they lived in that way, not one cloud of doubt rested 
upon it. 


The life which they lived was in itself 
eternal; it could not die, for it was God’s life—it was 
God Himself, and God Himself must perish, or not 
be, before it would be possible for a single thought 
of their life or for a single act that they did to perish 
everlastingly. 


bade them choose; aud he bade them farewell. The 


| Kingdom of Heaven in the world shall become @| . mon thus sketched occupied about three-quarters ,jcompare it with the mind and the Spirit of the Lord _ 
a Jesus, which it was set to manifest to the world. — 


~The WiberAl Pulpit. 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNION. 


The Rey. J. Banpwin Brown delivered the second 
of his two discourses on ‘‘ The Basis of Religious 
Communion,” at the Brixton Independent Church, 
on Sunday evening, December 16. As on the occa- 
sion of the first discourse, given a fortnight before, 
.and reported in these columns, there was a very 
large congregation, who listened with profound atten- 
tion. The text was again chosen from Eph. iv. 3: 
‘« Endeayvouring to keep the unity of the Spiritin the 
bond of peace.” 
remark thatit was now boldly affirmed by a vigorous 


dsaid he wished to lay before them that day the true 
4 life—the life that was of Christ and from him; the 
dj result that ought to follow all that he had taught 
Jthere, There were, he went_on to say, two lives 
that a man might live, and, largely speaking, only 
gtwo, The one was the life that forgot and lost itself 
yin the life of mankind; the other was that which 
_¢ lived in constant labour for self, and never lost itself 
gin anything beyond. These might be seen opposed 
( to each other in every sphere of human activity, in 
] national life, in internal and in external politics, in) 
_g Science, in literature, in art, in morality, and in reli- 
gion. In the latter of these lives self-interest was, 
¢ according to the view of many, the only virtue, and. 
{the only vice was to sin against that interest, ‘I'o do 
{good was to act so as to get on in the world, and 
_] when examples were cited of men who had acted on 
a contrary principle, the answer given was that those 
{men were silly fools who were led by sentiments or 
qenthusiasm that had no real ground. Some who; 
“ihad not quite lost the natural sense of shame ad-| 
jmitted that men should not live only for themselves 
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j but said that charity began at home, and that people 
qmust look first to their own interests, and then to 
qthose of mankind. He saw little difference between 
They were the same in principle, and the 
|practice was similar. But little of “cbavity ” in the 


_ glast-mentioned case fell to the lot of mankind. The 


jan ignoble and godless life. Such a life denied ag 
_jagainst Christians and against Positivists a world of 
_ ideas and of motives based upon ideas ; and it denied 
| qas against Theists and against Christians a world 
_ jbeyond the senses, where there was a God within the 
jspirit, and in which a spiritual life could be led. 
{It was said that these things were dreams, and 
|that experience knew nothing about them; but he 
_ |maintained that the higher science of the higher 
joreation in matters of knowledge was often as tran- 
jscendental in its sphere, in the true sense of the 
_|word, as religion was in its sphere, If you listened 
_ \o the talk of some persons, you heard of nothing 
t the necessity of their own salvation ; their own 
Yominant personality had seized upon everything, 
\ upon God Himself. Such selfishness was im- 

SJity in the judgment of Christ; and were it 


and enterprising school of Christian thinkers among 
us, that spiritual life is wholly independent of doc- 
trinal ideas and convictions, and that religious com- 
munion—a term, it was to be observed, which 
covered a wide field —should be based en- 
tirely upon the manifestation of spiritual life, 
not upon doctrinal agreement. “I use the 
erm ‘Christian’ of these thinkers,” said the 
preacher, “‘ because they, evidently with entire 
honesty of heart, profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians ; because they seek to be animated by the pur- | 
pose and imbued with the Spirit of the Master; 
and because they manifest unquestionable Christian 
characteristics in their self-denying ministry to the 
sinful and suffering world around them,—and this 
is surely one of the most prominent notes of the 
Christian Church. Many of these thinkers seem 
to some of us to have parted with almost everything 
which makes Christianity ‘the power of God unto 
salvation:’ There are those of us who say plainly 
that they have no honest place even within the 
broadest Christian pale; and that they maintain 


led him to exte 
| “ Christian ’* muc 


| perfect man in Chris 


|| fruits of the Christian life, would find their mistake } 


There | 
would be no room for self-martyrdom in such a life, |/ 


Thus, said the preacher in conclusion, 4 
bad he set before them that day life and death; he | 


Mr. Brown commenced with the || 
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th 
the preacher then went on to state reasons which 
nd the application of the term — 
h more widely than many seemed — 
although he carefully guarded him- 
k that according to his belief ‘ the 
t Jesus” was the man who be- 
lieved in the Incarnation of the Word who was with 
God, who was God; in his sinlessness, his atoning 
death, his resurrection, ascension, and reign; and 
who felt the quckening power of these central Chris- 
tian truths, in the innermost springs of his thought | 
and life. And those who imagined that the ‘ dif- 

fused sunlight” of truth which was now abroad was 

all that was needed for the nourishment of the noblest 


willing to allow, 
self by the remar 


in time, and would turn to the sunlight of the Incar- 
nation and Resurrection once more. Meantime, while 
we saw in nature how hard was the definition of vital 
boundaries, he dared not draw the line of doctrine 

6 bound not to recognise as 1n |} 
any manifestations of sp:ri- " 
j) tual life. ‘There is another reason,” sail Mr. \ 
| Brown, ‘‘ why I give a larger reading to the word | 

| Christian than many of us seem disposed to allow.| — 
| We are before God largely responsible for the errors{| 


a Christian sense vital 


é 


| of our brethren; much of the sin of it lies at our 

door. The wonder to me is that any faith survives, — 
{| looking at the vision of Christ, of what he is, of 

what he means, of what he seeks, which has been — 
presented to Christendom and to humanity at large 

in the theology and the organisation of the Church 
Abroad, the large majority of the manlier in- 
tellects of the time have learnt to ignore, if not 
{|to contemn, the name of Church {and Saviour; 
\jthey are so inextricably associated in their 
minds with the most senseless bigotries, the — 
most childish mummeries, the most contemptible 
tricks, and the most perilous lies. We have hap- 
ily fared better in England; but, alas; for the 
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| Christianity of our Protestant England when we 
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'|How long is it since, under the reign of a theology 7] x 
) which on one side had many noble features and __ 

gorgans of power, views of the Divine character and _ 
Purposes were set forth which we can hardly con- 
,template without shuddering? It is impossible that 
the Church can work out of such a theological con- — 
{fusion as we have been for generations content to 5 
uphold as order, as the Divine plan in the ruling and 

the saving of the world, without for a time suffering 
grave and sad aberrations, experiments in this di- 


2 


which have been lost sight of or grievously ob- 
secured.” This process involved astern battle; it. 
could not be quietly accomplished. fe ; 
That theology might be defended wisely, it must _ 
be remembered that, precious as sound doctrine 
was, precious as sound bone to flesh, we had driven ; 
it during these last generations well-nigh to death. 
How much that was of the earth earthy, and worse, 
pride, vainglory, love of money, fear of man, honour- 
ing of the rich for their riches, envy, hatred, malice, 
and uncharitableness, had been suffered to live on 
in our Churches, not unrebuked certainly, but un- 
branded with that burning stigma which was at once 
affixed to doctrinal aberrations; whereby we had 
exposed ourselves to the reproach of the world that — 
we cared more for doctrine than for life. One of 
our most prominent and orthodox laymen had la- 
mented, in the preacher’s hearing, that we had nota _ 
test of Christian work for church-membership, see- 
ing that the test of faith seemed to have been of so _ 
little worth. The bearing of this state of things 
upon the present attitude of those who desired to 
recognise a new basis of religious communion was — 
pointed out at length; and although the preacher 
deprecated earnestly the hasty flinging away of doc- — 
trinal belief, he felt compelled to say, concerning 
those who were manifesting the disposition to com- _ 


their fellowship with the Christian Churches with a 


mit this mistake,—‘I confess that it is with a very | 


dishonest heart. But I think that their clinging to 
the ancient fellowships has a nobler meaning. ; 
Their minds have gone further astray from us; 
than their -hearts. They may feel that their 
affections, sympathies and hopes are deeply rooted 
in all that has made and still makes the 
life of Christendom; and they would regard 
themselves sadly as cut off from the living, beat- 
ing heart of the Church if they were driven to 
withdraw, and to form a sect by themselves. And 
I for one, ‘added Mr. Brown, with decisive and deli- 
berate emphasis, ‘‘ while they seem to cling to our | 
fellowship, while they speak of Christ with reverence 
and love, while they work for him according to 
their light, and think that they are doing his will, 
will never take the knife to sever the band that 
binds us, thin and slight as it may seem. We may) 
help them mightily if we haye the burning light of 
life to show them in our orthodox Churches ; and I 
cannot consent to confess to the world that if we] 
keep them as near to us as their aberration from 
the faith will let us, we are so weak and sickly that 
they will draw all our life away.” 

a pa 


grows; and what grows must be fed. Applyin 


humbled heart, and with a very yearning pity, in no 
mood for the severities of discipline, that I watch 
them—sadly enough, for I know the desert which 
they are entering, as they think that they can show 
tous a more excellent way.” 

The preacher proceeded to touch upon the error 
that the work of Christ in the soul was contermi- 
nous with our discernment of it, and that our Christ, 
whom we can see and measure and present in our 
mould of doctrine is the Christ of God; he also 
effectually replied to the fallacy that we ought to be 
satisfied with the Sermon on the Mount, and not to 
burden ourselves with the apostolic teachings con- 
cerning Christ. The remainder of the discourse 
was devoted chiefly to a powerful statement of the 
intimate connection between ‘ goodness” and the 
operations of the Spirit through the facts and 
truths of the Gospel. Doctrine was nothing — 
as doctrine, and worse than nothing if it was _ 
made, as there was a constant tendency in all 
Churches to make it, an end in itself. Life was 
of supreme importance ; but the vital question con- 
cerning life related to nourishment. What lives 


this 
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decay and dissolution. 


. it ag far as it reaches, whatever it costs,” said Mr. 


stirred the staguant life of 
\teaching and power, 
| prove t 


‘nature and forecast 
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ne Church, it was shown that it 
hich the death and resurrection 
ord have wielded ere that 
Y had grown, and the worl | ha grown 
antae | that rebel and stature bats tele 
some to think that it had outgrown the nee ¥ - 5 
This had been the strength of the men who ha 
Christendom by their 
and experience seemed to 
ligi men and religious commu- 
ey one these facts were doomed to 
; The value of conduct in 
ope what was behind it to 
fe Rs ie ede see pean truly estimate its 
Salama its. future who did not 
a +4 ¢oy the belief and hopes by which 
- eh i, The conduct of ; Epicurus was 
ia every Way admirable; his maxims were lre- 
proachable—nay, they were even of a pure and lofty 
strain ; but for want of a living principle behind, re- 
lated to independent and sovereign truth, Bpicu- 
rean conduct became the synonym for swinish indul- 
gence, and for all that can expose the loftier part in 
humanity to shame. “I will honour Christian con- 
duct whenever I'see it, and will have fellowship with 


to the history of tl 
was by the power W 
of the Incarnate W: 


nities who ab 


. but he urged that the fullest and truest | 
cat ieee Christian fellowship could only be 
maintained between those who were at one about 
the motives and convictions that are behind it. 
With a striking quotation from the late Profes- 
sor A. J. Scott, Mr. Brown brought his sermon to 
a close with the observation that his great object 
had not been to answer the question, What am I 
to do at this crisis ? but rather to help towards soly- | 
ing the question which should be asked in the sight | 
of God, How am I to feel, in what attitude of mind | 
and spirit am I to place myself, before the great 
issues which have now been raised ? 


“The Wiberal Wulpit. 


DEAN STANLEY ON THE ROMAN CEN- 
TURION. 

At the Good Friday service at Westminster Abbey 
the Dean took for his text St. Luke xxiii. 47: “ Now 
when the centurion saw what was done he glorified 
God, saying, ‘Certainly this was a righteous man.’ wy 
What were they to learn (asked the Dean) from the 
prominence thus given to this Roman centurion ? 
The truth which the Christianity of the Bible so 
earnestly brought forward, the truth which in later 
times had been so often forgotten, that heathens and 
Jews as well as Christians might be the ministers 
and revealers of God's truth to map. In this crisis 
of the Gospel history the first confession of belief 
in the goodness and Divine origin of Christ was 
made, not by any of the Jewish priests, nor by the 
Christian apostles, but by a Gentile, a Roman, and a 
Pagan. Standing there he spoke as the representa- 
tive of Socrates and Plato, of Cicero, and Marcus 
Aurelius. He said in substance what they bad said 
in their writings and their lives, said words they 
certainly would have repeated had they been stand- 
ing by his side. Not only was this man a heathen, 
but he was a soldier, and the kindliness, openness, 
and candour expressed in his words and acts wero in 
harmony with the language of the New Testament 
as to the great profession which he represented. 
Doubtless there were in that noble calling then as 
now the same temptations to harshness, luxury, 
frivolity, and vice, but at the same time there were 
the same grand opportunities for purity, generosity, 
courage, and the most absolutely disinterested good- 
ness. In that centurion they saw the forerunner of 
those good soldiers who were the glory of Christian 
biography, prominent among whom must be reckoned 
the two great veterans who had just passed away, 
after lives passed in the service of their Queen and 
their God. Yet one other and a more general 
lesson they might learn from the words of this 
good: heathen soldier. His exclamation was as it 
were the shout of triumph and victory in what ap- 
peared the very darkest hour of despair and defeat, 
and this was one.of the most affecting lessons of 
that day. Good-Friday was the day of the defeated 
party, the festival of the weaker cause, the victory 
of the vanquished, ‘They learned all too slowly, 
and needed constantly to have impressed upon 
them, the doctrine that majorities were not always 
the necessary criterion of truth; that Providence 
was not always on the side of the strongest batta- 
lions; that every good cause had started in a mino- 
rity, and often in ruin and misery. Wherever a 
cause, or a principle, or a policy, or a tendency had 
reason on its side, and was supported not for the 
sake of worldly gain or selfish. results, but of its 


intrinsic wisdom and goodness, then it had the | 


pledge of future victory ; then they could not be too 
often reminded that there were times when the little 
ones should become a thousand, that the blood of 
the Martyrs was the seed of the Chureb. This Ro- 
man centurion, continued Dean Stanley, standing 
| beside the Cross, speaks to all the world the reverse 
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vae victoribus, woe. to the conquerors. 
single man who dares to think for himself, and to 
say what he thinks, is a match for a host of men 
who merely think what others tell them, or who 
know not what they think, but cnly what others put 
into their mouths. The mere struggle in such a 
case is in itself a victory. 
“Tis better to have fought and lost 
Than never to have fought at all.” 


A time of bitter grief drew forth that cry of despair 
from the Roman stoic when he saw the cause of the 
Commonwealth overthrown— 
‘The conquering cause has pleased the gods, 

The conquered cause is mine.” 


The scene of Good Friday gives another and yet a 
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Religious Entelliqence. 


OPENING OF THE NEW CHAPEL AT 


The Rev. J. L. SHort, of Sheffield, addressed tho © 


meeting on ‘Civil and Religious Liberty all the 
world over.” He reviewed the progress of events in 
this country that had favoured the progress of civil 
and religious liberty since the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act forty years ago, and said the men 
of this generation might be proud of what they had 
achieved in this direction. He hoped the coming 
generation might accomplish as much. 

The Rev. J. Tuomas, of Huddersfield, spoke on 
the same subject, and first of all congratulated the 
meeting on the progress which the cause of civil and 
religious liberty was making abroad, He then re- 
ferred to various ways in which the cause might be 
extended at home, advocating such legislation for 
Ireland as was adapted to the wants, feelings, and 
condition of the people, the enfranchisement of 
women, the ballot, and the development of individu- 
ality in the nation. The best way, he said, of trying 
to spread civil and religious liberty was to carry it 
out in their own lives. 

The Rev. T. H. Suiry, of Halifax, briefly ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject, “The memory 
of the old place aud the cause of Liberal Christianity 
in Bradford,” and expressed his satisfaction that the 
principle of free and open sittings was to some extent 
to be carried out in that church. 


BRADFORD. 

In our last number we gave a report of the reli- 
gious service at the opening of this beautiful chapel, 
on Thursday, June 3rd. 

In the evening a public tea, to which about three 
hundred and sixty persons sat down, took place in 
the school-room, and there was afterwards a meeting, 
largely attended, in the chapel. 

Mr. Jos. Lupron presided, and in his opening re- 
marks referred to the gratification which he had felt 
in the removal of the chapel which previously stood 
on that site, and the erection of one of those beauti- 
ful edifices which they were getting accustomed to 
see rising up in various parts of the country in con. 
nection with their religious body. That occasion 
naturally revived some painful feelings, as well as 
others of a pleasurable kind. During the week it 
had been his mournful privilege to attend to his last 
resting-place a man who had been one of their 
kindest and best friends, ever ready to giyo of his 
money willingly and heartily to the success of that 
church, and one who, by his labours in connection 


himself to many—(hear, hear). He was also re- 
minded of the loss of one of the most munificent givers 


died before the gift which he had promised was made, 
but whose family at once came forward and guaran 
teed that his subscription of £1,000 should not be 
wanting when the time came. There were others, 
such as the late Alderman Smith, who would have 
been rejoiced to be present that day, which was a 


tian world. The chairman then stated that the 
funeral of the late Rev. John James Tayler on that 
day had prevented some of the members of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Committee from being 
present, and went on to express his satisfaction that 
it had been resolved to rebuild the chapel on the old 
site. There was something sacred about the ground 
—something which many of them would never 
lose sight of as long as life lasted. Around the 
walls and under some parts of the building lay 
the remains of their- forefathers, who had done so 
much for the support and success of the church 
in its early history. From a pampblet which Mr, 
Pilcher had published, he found that the erection 
of the old chapel had cost only £340. 8s. 5d., but’ 
it was largely built with old material from Howley 
Hall, which was given. The difference between 
that sum and the cost of the new chureh, which 
was between £5,000 and £5,500, was very great; but | 
he was happy to say that a considerable portion of 
that large amount had been nobly raised by those in 
this town, with assistance from without; and he 
trusted all would do their best to second the efforts’ 
of the committee to pay off as soon as possible the 
debt—(applause). ‘The Chairman then referred to 
several of the ministers who had officiated in the old 
chapel, and next remarked that he hoped the trustees 
would take care the trust was left as open and as free 
as it had been granted. It was by the trust being 
open and free that they were now in possession of 
that beautiful site and building. Their forefathers 
did not trammel them by any stringent doctrine or 
special creed ; they laid it down that the old building 
|was erected for the worship of God; and there was 
|one special point in the trust which he should like to 
|see: acted upon in future, and that was that the 
|trustees were required to be members of, and sub- 
'scribers to, the chapel—(hear, hear). 


with various great charities of the town, had endeared | 


to that church—the late Mr. Joseph Dawson, who | 


proud day, not only for Bradford, but for the Chris- ! 


Mr. Picxtss followed on the same subject, and re- 
marked that without saying that was the only place 
where Liberal Christianity would be encouraged in 
Bradford, he did think it might be regarded as its 
centre. 

The Rey. R. PrtrcHer proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Rey. C. Wicksteed for his services, which was 
seconded by Mr. HazsTEap, and the CHamrMAN, in 
putting it, expressed the hope that Mr. Wicksteed’s 
sermon would be published—(appleuse). 

Mr. Wickstrep responded, and, in the course of 
his address, expressed a high opinion of both the 
borough members, Mr, Miall being, as he knew from 
long experience, an honest man, and Mr. Forster one 
of the most intellectual, thoughtful, and honourable 
statesmen that England had seen—(applause). 

Mr, J. A. Bruns, in proposing a vote of condolence 
with Mrs. S, C. Kell and her children, said that they 
stood in the presence of a great sorrow, and sym- 
pathised deeply with those who must henceforward 
live in the shadows of a darkened life. A great loss 
had fallen upon Bradford and upon them, Mr. Kell 
‘had made his mark upon the town, and the traces of 
his work would be seen and known for years to come. 
To him many of our institutions were indebted for 
|kind and generous help, and notable among them 
was the Female Educational Institute, which owed 
to him, more than to any other man, its existence 
,and success. ‘fo the chapel which they were now 
opening, and to the free faith which that chapel re- 
presented, he was a stanch and faithful friend. A 
consistent and advanced politician, and an active and 
able exponent with his pen of the political principles 
which were dear to him, there had been occasional 
manifestations of asperity against him during the 
heat of political fighting, but the great concourse 
who followed him to the grave, and who were of 
every shade of opinion, both in religion and politics, 
were proof of the esteem and love in which he was 
held. Memories like these were noble and per- 
manent possessions for those who were bereaved, and 
they would naturally contribute in time to soothe the 
natural grief which, for the present, refused to be 
comforted. He concluded by moving a yote of hearty 
sympathy with the family. ; 

The CuHarrman said he must be permilted to 

second that resolution, and in doing so spoke in 
warm terms of Mr. Kell’s many excellences. The 
congregation expressed their approval of the mo- 
tion by rising and standing for a moment in solemn 
silence. 
_ The Rey. Epmunp Kett, M.A., of Southampton, 
in avery appropriate and feeling manner acknow- 
ledged the sympathy expressed by the congregation, 
and would convey to the sorrowing family of his dear 
brother their kind feeling. 

The Rey, R. PrncuEer brought the speeches toa 
conclusion by some remarks expressive of thanks to 
the visitors for their presence, to the chapel com- 
mittee, to Mr. Quincey (the organist), and the choir. 


The following dedicatory hymn, composed for the 
opening of the Bradford Chapel, by Sir John Bow- 
ring, was sung at the religious service in the morn. 
ing :— 

“ Beyond th’ immeasurable space 
Where glimmers the remotest star; 
Beyond those cycles whence we trace 
Though faintly, what we were and are; 
The only lights that smile and shine, 
And elevate, are Thee and Thine 


n to this tragical thought. “Tne speec 
of the Roman centurion is even more heart.stirring 
than the speech of that Roman philosopher, for he 
cries, “ The conquered, not the conquering cause is 
God’s, and shall be mine.” T’o the student patiently 
‘seeking truth amidst much discouragement; to tha 
| young man striving amid hosts of evil associates to 
| maintain himself pure and honest and just; to thos 
| who look behind the cries of party and the watch 
| words of fashion to deeper, holier things ; to every 
| bereaved, desolate, Jonely sufferer there is the in- 
\piring thought that in every Good Friday of strug- 
Vs, suffering goodness there may be wrapped up 
‘less than an Easter Day; there is the avsurance, 
of which the cross of Christ is the seal and pledge, 
that to the chivalrous, upright, and conscientious, no 
less than to the Hternal God Himself, truth can 
never cease to be truth, nor goodness cease to be 
} goodness, 


BI 


On Sunday morning the Dean preached a sermon 
from 1 John i, 7, “The blood of Jesus Christ,” 
‘The whole tenor of the discourse was to show that. 
the words the “‘ body” and the “blood” of Christ 
in the Sacramental service were not and could not 
be meant to be taken in their literal sense. Both. 
‘words were used to express the same general truth, 
namely, the inward essence of the Redeemer’s cha- 
racter and spirit whilst here on earth, the very found- 
ation of which was charity, or love in its universal| 
sense, without which men were to all intents and 
purposes dead in the sight of God. But there was, 
perhaps, a more specific meaning or significance 
sometimes in the use of the word the “ blood” than 
in that of ‘the body” of Christ. ‘There was inthe 
‘Middle Ages a belief that some drogs of Christ’s blood 
had been brought to England, and they were carried 
with great pomp from St. Paul’s to Westminster 
Abbey in the time of King Henry IIT., and there was 
a chureh in Normandy which to this “day professed | 
to have vials there containing drops of the Saviour’s 
blood; there was another church in the north of 
Germany which boasted the possession of a similar | 
treasure; and there was also the old belief on that 
subject that the Knights of King Arthur’s table went 
through tho world seeking the real blood of Christ, | 
which had been preserved by Joseph of Arimathea. | 
But in our day everybody knew these were but 
fables and superstitions; and even in the Roman | 
Catholic Church, where these cutward things were | 
more regarded, the worship at the shrine where these 


; 


j, gation. "They wer 


; Reviews,” which, ashe said, 


enough. It was this—‘ We, the Clergy of the Church, | 


\descendants of the apostles, are the only guthorised } 
\teachers of religion.” 


. 


with being heretics and Socinians. Now, the articles 
and formularies of the English Church, which this 
clerical writer professed to believe in, were drawn up 
300 years ago, since which the thoughts of men about | 
the theory of religion had changed as much as they had 
changed about astronomy, as seen in their leaving the 
Ptolemaic for the Copernican system. A very good in-~ 
stance might be found in the volume called. “ Essays 
and Reviews” of the main points of theological differ+ 
ence between the present age and that in which the | 
articles and formularies of the English Ghurch were 
drawn up; and what was more, the highest Court in} 
England had declared that clergymen of the Church 
of England were free to teach these things. He (the 
lecturer) asserted that there was no heresy tanght, by’ 
him which was not in the main found in ‘‘ Hssays and¢ 
the clergymen ‘ofr 
the National Church were ‘free to teach. When, 
therefore, they were taunted with being heretics, 
Socinians, Unitarians, and what not, he would sa 

to’ those who so taunted them—‘ Look to your 

own Church, and to the thinking of the world, ani 
you will find these views at work. everywhere, They 

belong to no ism whatever.” The theologian that best 

represented himself was Dean Stanley. In the letter. 
in question might be seen the two cardinal 
principles of Puseyism—nofé, directly stated, but rather _ 
implied. It looked a sliglit’ thing for this cleri- { 
cal writer to call him (the lecturer) ‘Mr.’ and 
not ‘Reverend,’ but the meaning of it was plain | 


been. 


who, have been ordained by a Bishop, and are the direst 


Personally, he cared nothing: 
about this title, for he wished the time would come when } 
the teachers of religion would not dress differently from 4 
other people, and when they would not have any prefix 
or affix to their name, signifying ecclesiastical dignity, 
Tt was not in the spirit of the age that a religions 
teacher should dress differently from other people. It 
was simply an old social usage, which was borne with, 
but which was gradually dying away as the last relics 
of old Popery that clung to Protestantism. But this 
pointed absence of title in the letter was worthy of 
notice, inasmuch as it meant that the priests only were 
to judge of truth for the human mind, and that the hu- ' 
man mind was not free to judge it for itself. That was! 
one great cardinal principle of Puseyism. Now as tothe | 
other. The letter in question very sharply criticised him 
because he had said that Christ had led the human mind 
away from ritual in religion. When he said that he was 
forgetting that it touched a sore point. The lecturer 
then referred to a tract, which was being circulated by 
the Puseyite party in Exeter, which showed how they | 


relics were supposed to be was dying out. Nor even 
on the actual Cross itself on which Christ was cruci- 
fied was the literal blood which was shed the most 
conspicuous amongst the signs of his death. Not so. 
The few drops that trickled from the hands of the 
Crucified One or flowed from his veins would not 
strike the beholder so much as the deadly pallor and 
inward anguish. Neither could it be supposed, 
except by very ignorant persons, that the wine of the" 
Eucharist, under any circumstances or by any | 
theory, was the physical blood of Jesus Christ... It 
was obvious on the face of it that it must be a figure 
of speech. The physical blood of Christ was the 
emblem of that which was so often expressed in the 
ancient Jewish law that the blood was the life of a 
living creature, and the blood of Christ meant the 
inward essence of his character, or the most 
inward essence of the Christian society which repre- 
sented Him—the life blood of Christendom. What, 
then, was the most essential part of Jesus Christ 
and of Christianity ? The answer could not be doubted 
for a moment. It was given by Ignatius of Antioch. 
‘The blood of Christ, he said, “is love or charity.” 
'These were the essence of the highest life of God, 
and the highest life of man and the essence of life 
iand death of Jesus Christ, It was this love, stronger 
than death, this love manifesting itself in death, this 
love willing to sacrifice itself for the sake of others, 
‘which was the blood of the cross by which the mul- 
titudes of the sins of men were blotted out and 
\washed and cleaned aways Love, generosity, mag- 
nanimity, kindness, toleration, forgiveness, and a host 
of kindred virtues were the things of which that 
blood was the emblem, and of which the Divine life 
and death were the supreme fulfilment. This was, 
‘indeed, the true blood, more precious than any ever 
‘brought by pilgrim or crusader in golden vessels from 
‘costly shrines, the love or charity of God to man— 
the love or charity of men to one another, The 
‘Dean concluded by exhorting his hearers to a prac- 
tical imitation of Christ. 


EXETER.—LECTURE ON PUSEYISM, 
~The Rev. T. W. CuiGNext delivered a lecture or 
‘Puseyism ” on Sunday evening, the 18th inst., to a 
srowded congregation, at George’s Chapel. The lecturay 
said he dislixed controversy, and especially religiqus eon- 
‘roversy, as a barren thing; but he found himself in. 
voluntarily somewhat drawn into it. He had delivered, 
v very harmless lecture, as he thought, a few Sundays 
igo, on Holman Hunt's pictyre—the “ Finding of Christ 
n the Temple ”—which had been sharply criticised hy a 
vell-known clerical handin a local paper. He would 
ass over what was personal in that letter, and would 


| cloths; then in a still more solemn manner it asked 


were trying to bring back the English people to the 
ritual of old Popery. This tract was a very pious tract, ' 
but its piety was of the weakest kind. But the tract 
was very solemn on the questions whether a different 
kind of surplice ought not to be worn at Holy Com-!} 
munion from the one in which prayers were said—whether 
the communion table should not be covered with coloured 


whether there ought not to be candles on the Communion 
table—and then—the most solemn question of all— 
whether these candles ought not to be lighted! and! 
that, too, in the daytime! and Oh! the writer could not ’ 
express the significance to the mind of these lighted 
candles! Now it was hardly conceivable in this rapid 
vehement life of theirs—in this nineteenth century— 
when life was everywhere at such high pressure; when 
the energies of men were strained to the utmost; when 
science was turning up everywhere new facts; when 
social and political institutions were being examined even | 
to their very foundations; when religion was actually 
overturned from its basement, and waited to be rebuilt 
on a broader and firmer foundation ;—that when the | 
busy English people, whirled along all the week as by 
express train, entered their churches on the Sabbath to 
get religion—their peacefullest but also their strongest 
thing—they were treated to a children’s game—a little 
mimetic representation ; a mimetic changing of clothes 
and table-cloths ; a mimetic lighting of candles. This |: 
forsooth was the pabulum for the great hungry, active 
mind of the nineteenth century. He declared this } 
parading of the rags of old Popery before the people of 
England to be nationally a great insult tothem. The 
lecturer then addressed himself to the two great} 
cardinal principles of Puseyism, which were, he asserted, 
in direct opposition to Protestantism and Christianity, : 
and humun instincts and common-sense. Looking first 
at the question of revelation—the relation of the human 
mind to the mind of God, he said that the theory of the 
High Church party was this—that Christ communi- 
cated the truth to his apostles; that these conveyed 
it to their successors; and so it had come in 
an unbroken current down to the last man on 
whom the Bishop had put his hands; and that the 
priesthood and their traditions and articles comprised the |, 
great fountain of truth for the human mind, In 
opposition to this he said, first, that it was impossible to 
shut up revelation, for revelation was infinite and 
unceasing. The history of eyery nation was a revela- 
tion ; every recorded thought of man—from the 
humblest flower of human discovery up to the solemn 
mountain-peaks of thought in the Hebrew Psalms and 
in the discourses of Jesus—was a revelation of God. 
Secondly, he contended that every human being was 
bound to judge for himself concerning this revelation, 
To a little child they could not say much about religion ; 
it must receive it more or less from its parents. He 
|would say, let the lessons of religion be very 
‘simple and very universal for the child. Speak 


| 


\ 


e taunted by the writer in question 


‘religion; their prophets were always denouncing it ; till | 


}| and, in the face of death, to say to men, ‘t My brothers, 


es a Ss, 
passing love of the Creator be impressed upon its mind, 
That was about all they could do for the child; but as | 
it grew and threw off the robes of childhood, let them 
put the question to him, ‘What do you think, my son, 
of this Divine Revelation and the other? What do 
you think, for instance, about the controversies now 


fgoing on about the Bible? You love the Bible; its 


voice, like the echoes of the mountains, and like the 
sound of the everlasting sea, moves your nature. 
But, I ask, what think you of the controversies con- 
cerning it? Do you think the book was preter- 
naturally given, without error or mistake, from the first 
verse of Genesis to the last of Revelation; or do you 
think that the Divine light which shines in that Book 
was poured into human beings as the Divine light is 
poured now, according to the Jaws of our nature? My 
son, what do you think of the relation of the Bible to 
science? You know that the Bible says that the sun 
stood still, whilst science holds that the Creator. must 
have torn up His whole creation to have made the sun 
appear to stand still a few hours. Do you believe 
science, or this ancient statement about the sun? And 
do you believe that science will go on until she has 
corrected every ancient statement according to her 
new discoveries? What is the verdict of your under- 
standing about these things? Tell us truly and sincerely, 
whatever it be. Never modify you the verdict of your 
understanding by a single hair’s breadth, though all the 
writings in the world contradict it; though priests con- 
tradict it; though all society howl indignation at it. 
Whatever your yerdict about any mattermay be, hold you 

t 


by it to the utmost as the only and dearest possession 
you have got.” Here was the ‘sin of unbelief,” of 
which they heard a good deal. Unbelief, heresy, was 
the chief sin in the eyes of the Church. But what was | 
the “sin of unbelief?” There was such a thing, and 
they had better know what it was, Unbelief was in- 
difference to truth. A man, who let the great facts of 
existence roll by, without perceiving the solid significance 
of them—the events of life—birth, death, crime, sorrow, 
gladness—a man who let all these pass by him without 
deriving a single solemn lesson from them committed the 
“sin of unbelief.” He was indifferent to reality. Ety- ~ 
mologically the word belief meant an eager passionate 
craving. He was a believer who had this passionate 
craving in his nature for something beyond the shows of 
life—something more than he could put by in his stores ; 
and he was an unbeliever who was indifferent to every- 
thing but comfort, wealth, reputation, and display. A 
man also was an unbelieyer who committed the guidance 
of his mind to another. Lastly, and chiefly, he who 
seeing a truth as it was, found it to be not comfortable 
or profitable to see it, much less to say what he 
saw—and so by sophistry tried not to see it, or to 
half see it, or to see it other than it was—he, of all 
others, committed the ‘‘sin of unbelief.” And no sin 
was more sharply punished in human existence than 
this. It made the mockers and the crucifiers of truth 
in all ages. Coming to the other part of his subject, 
the rey. lecturer contended that man was a born wor- 


\ shipper; that worship was a part of his nature; but 


that it was a delicate thing; and, like the lungs of an 
infant, it would not bear very heavy clothing, but was 
easily oppressed or even stifled. The best example of 
this was in the history of the Jews. In their primitive 
days they had no priests, and a very simple worship. | 
And Moses at first gave them only a few simple truths | 
and a very simple form of worship. But they longed 
for the sensuous idolatry of Egypt, and Moses adapted 
a ritualistic system to the low state of mind in which he 
found them. This was always the weak part of their | 


at last their greatest prophet did away with it altogether. 
There was no grander fact in the history of the human 
mind. There in his solitude, at Nazareth, Jesus saw 
that the whole ritualistic system of the Jews was effete ; 
and he had the calm courage to cast it aside for himself, 


leave the old Temple andits dead ceremonies, and come 
to the mountain, and to the shores of the lake, and 
worship Him who seeth in secret, and He who seeth in 
secret will reward you openly,” Applying this principle 
to the National Church, he contended that that Church 
was overdone with ritual; and this he did not say as a 
Dissenter, for there were thousands in the Church of 
England who felt as he did about it. If a man went 
to Church every day in the week he injured himself. 
Letting alone his neglect-of the duties of life by it, he 
became, instead of a man, a prayer-mill, a machine for 
prayer, such as some of the people of Thibet used. Next || 
he contended that the prayers of the Church of England 
were too long. Also, that the repetition in them of the 
same thing was very sad; for it was a law of the human 
mind that words repeated over and over again lost their 
meaning; the mind wanted that which was fresh and 
ever fresh. But in this as in matters of the intellect let 
them listen to the soft still voice of their own natures. 

li; Let them be true to their highest susceptibilites, and the 
t| spirit of sincerity would reward them; the great Spirit 
s) would visit them in their solitude and bless them.— 
Devon Weekly Times. 
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oly touch, in passing, what conceried the congre- | very little of God to it, but let the sweet, all-encom- 


ineham the society would receive hearty co-operation. 
‘After tha able and povartal discourse to which they had 
listened, it was unnecessary that he should address them 
on the principles of the Union; he would, therefore, ask 
the secretaries to read their report. i 

The teport, read by Rev. CHARLES CLARKE, contained 
astatement of the various measures which had caused 
the Midland Christian Union to be established, and to 
supply the place of the Warwickshire Unitarian Tract 
Society, and of the Birmingham District Unitarian 
Association. The preamble and rules of the new society 
were given in the report as approved by the joint 
committee appointed to act on behalf of the members of 
the old societies, and the financial statement showed that 
the sum of £7. 0s. Gd. was owing on the 22nd of Feb. 
to the treasurer of the late Warwickshire Tract Society, 
and that Mr. G. B. Whitfield, the treasurer of the 
District Association, had a balance in hand, derived from 
sources of income in former years, of £46. 4s,, and 
besides this the sum of £150 lent on mortgage. It was 
then resolved, that the secretaries’ report be received and 
adopted. That Mr. Herbert New be requested to fill 
the office of presidents for the ensuing year. That Mr. 
W. R. Wills and Mr. W. Akroyd be requested to act as 
vice-presidents for the ensuing year. That the Rey. 
Charles Clarke and the Rey. H. E. Dowson be appointed 
to act as secretaries. 

The Rev. J. Witson moved, and Mr. F. Grew 
seconded, ‘‘That the cordial thanks of this meeting be 
given to the Rev. John Gordon for his earnest and 
powerful sermon.” Mr. Grew said he hoped that Mr. 
Gordon would consent to allow his sermon to be printed 
and published. The matters embraced in it were of the 
deepest interest and importance, and the publication and 
distribution of the sermon among the friends of the 
Union would be productive of great good. 

The Rev. C. CuArxe felt sure that Mr. Grew’s stig- 
gestion would have the hearty support of the meeting, 
aud he had no doubt that the committee would gladly 
publish the sermon if Mr. Gordon would place it in their 
hands. 

The Rev. E. Parry thought that it was desirable that 
the prayer offered by Mr. Clarke should be printed with 
the sermon, 

The resolution of thanks to Mr. Gordon, and requzst- 
ing that the sermon and prayer might be published, ¥. as 
unanimously agreed to. 

A committee consisting of twenty persons was then 
elected, and thanks were voted to the ministers and von- 
gregation of the Church of the Messiah for the uve of 
their place of worship, and to Mr. W. R. Wills for his 
kindness in taking the chair. 

Shortly after two o’clock a cold collation was pro- 
yided at the school-room, Mr. H. New, the newly 
elected president, presiding. In proposing the health of 
the Queen, the CHAIRMAN said that all Classes of her 
Majesty’s subjects were deeply indebted to her for the 
amount of freedom which had been enjoyed during her 
happy reign. 

In responding to the toast, ‘Civil and Religious 
Liberty,” the Rev. E. Parry said that he was about to 
assume a peculiar function in reference to the new 
Society, and one hitherto thought special to a certain 
officer of the Romish Church. The Pope when pro- 
ceeding to the canonisation of a new saint was debarred 
this exercise of his infallible power till a rather dis- 
agreeable form had been gone through. He had to 
give a standing place to an official charged with the 
duty of assailing the general merits of the candidate 
for saintship, who disparaged his miracles and contro- 
verted his pretensions. The present meeting was 
éngaged in canonising the Midland Chtistian Union, 
and he (Mr. Parry) in the unpleasant position 
of Advocatus Diaboli was consttained to question 
the idolatrous claims put forth in regard to its 
name and title. He was conviiiced that in with- 
drawing the term Unitarian 4 retrogrdie step had 
been taken, hereafter to be regretted. The members 
of the Christian Union could not possibly have more 
real freedom than was theirs already under the Uni- 
tarian name, while in formally abandoning that most 
honourable designation, they appeared to repudiate the 
special work entrusted to theth by Providence, and 
which was the final cause of tlieir existence as a 
Separate community. Their duty was not to glorify a 
vague and non-productive sentiment of Church freedom, 
but to enforce positive Unitarianism—the highest style 
of Christianity. The speaker further said, that after 
having deliveréd himself thus far faithfully, it might 
seem to many & non sequitur to staté that he had joined 
the Union and meant to give ita cofdial support. This 
determination was the result of much thought, Dis- 
claiming any share in the strange hallucination of the 
Promoters of the Union in regard to its name. and title, 
he yet could not but allow that they were trying to 
meet areal want, and to do a work at once practical and 
Unitarian. Theirs was the only organisation aiming to 
Femove a certain amount of reproach lying upon the 
Unitarians of this district; of being wanting in that 
Propagandist fervour which had ever been drticulus 
stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae. In view of this fact and of 
the unimpeachable Unitarianism of the promoters, he 
felt that he had no just cause for withdrawing, although 


Gefeated in the attempt to retain the name Unitarian. 


It was his duty to submit frankly to thé majority, as it 


THE INQUIRER. 


would have been theirs had the result been different. 
Unitarians were too few in numbers for division and 
estrangement. They could not afford to stand aloof 
from united effort till all their individual tastes and ideas 
were embodied in some impossibly perfect organisation, 
Where opinions differed there could be no co-operation 
without compromise; and unless great principles were 
clearly involved, there was no merit or wisdomin re- 
fusing to see this. aye” 

The names of the Rey. Charles Clarke and the Rev. 
John Gordon having been given from the chair in con- 
nection with the morning's religious services, 


Mr. CrArxe said their religious cause was worthy of 
all the servicé they could render it, whether in preach- 
ing, prayitg, or in work of aless important kind: It 
was a happiness to him to be made useful, and a still 
greater happiness when his services weré acceptable to 
those with whom he laboured. He hoped that the Mid- 
land Union would have the earnest support of all its 
friends. Circulars had been issued, and many offers of 
support had been received. But, in addition to this, 
friends had been canvassed, and this was a work which 
ought not to be left to the secretaries. Every member 
should help. Their recent income in the District 
Association had been embarrassing; it was insuffi- 
cient for the maintenance of a travelling minister, 
it was mote than was needed for other purposes: An 
effort should be made to raise the income and make it 
equal to the support of one or two ministers for the 
district. There was an interesting feature in the rules 
of the Midland Union—they could receive subscriptions 
as low as one shilling per annum; and though they 
were glad to receive larger sums, small sums of one 
shilling, and two-and-sixpence, were the body of sub- 
scribers was large, made together a cofsiderable amount. 
Speaking for himself, he differed very widely from the 
views which Mr. Parry had expressed: The Midland 
Christian Union was to undertake and carry on a Chris- 
tian, as distinct from a Unitarian or theological work; 
and he held that it was rightly named. The doctrine 
of the Divine Unity was, he thought, strong enough to 
help itself without their patronage. Moreover, he, 
from actual experience, knew something about Trini- 
tarianism, and he hated it; and wished that the 
world had heard the last of it, and that it might hear 
the last of it, it should hear less of the Unitarian con- 
troversy, which perhaps was the only thing that could 
keep Trinitarianism alive. Of course none of them 
doubted that the doctrine of the Divine Unity was true. 
It was also true that twice ten made twenty, and it was 
possible to turn either of these truths into an offensive 
truism, and produce disgust by dwelling upon and urging 
it without reference to the relation in which it should be 
seen, or to any immediate practical interest or issue. 
Lord Bacon said that to remove weights was as good as 
to add wings. This was what they had done. They 
had brought the two former societies to an end and 
formed a Christian Union on the principles which held 
them together as members of Christian congregations, 
and by means of the Union so formed they hoped to 
work beyond those congregations for the community 
around them. 


The CHarrMAN commenced his address by a few words 
of congratulation on the form of the Union. Referring to 
the two societies which had been removed to make way for 
the Midland Christian Union, he spoke with commenda- 
tion of the work which they had in their time and 
according to their several circumstances accomplished, 
and he reminded the members of the Union that the work 
of their predecessors extended ard enlarged was the 
legacy of responsibility which the old societies bequeathed 
to them. He alluded to the small though encouraging 
beginnings of this their first meeting; and, with an 
augury of success, proceeded to describe the great hopes 
and expectations which they ought to cherish and 
promote. With the ground they bad to cover and the 
interests they tiad to promote their futiré meetings ought 
not to be less in interest or in numbers than had been 
the meeting of the reformers in the Town-hall the night 
before. The president next dwelt at somé length on 
the basis of the Union, which he said was borrowed 
from the past—wa8s adapted to the préselit—and was 
Open to the demands and requirements of the future. 
It was borrowed from the past, because it looked back 
to learn the great truth that our dogmatic theology grew 
out of our freedom and not our freedom out of our 
dogmatic theology. This, he said, was exemplifiéd in 
the History of the Christian Church, whicli was planted 
without a single dogma, and had begun to spread round 
all the shores of the Mediterranean before the councils 
attempted to establish its dogmas. The basis of the 
Union was adapted to the present, for it afforded the 
Opportunity of co-operation without compromise. In 
dwellihg at much greater length on its adaptation to the 
future, the speaker alluded to the particular cireum- 
Stances and heeds of our Churches atid fellow Christians 
which the Union proposed to meet’; atid upon the work 
which might be expected from the co-operation aid 
support for which the Union had aright to look. This 
brought him to the objects of the Union. These were 
severally enuinerated and recommended } and the presi- 
dent brought his address to a close by an appeal to the 
ihinistry, to thé laity, to Jay preachers, td Sundayt 
school teachers, and to heads Of families. : 

_ Mr. Gorpoy, in responding to the introduction of his 
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name as the preacher of the day, said that the main af- 
gument of his sermon had been prepared by him twenty- 
three years ago. He had simply transferred what he 
then wrote to the place which it occupied in the dis* 
course of that morning. He said this in order to show 
that the views he had advocated that day were views 
not adopted for the occasion, but deliberately formed by 
him long ago. At that time he clearly understood that 
in expressing his opinion on the relation of Unitarianism 
to Christianity he had the sympathy of those Unitarians 
with whom he was most intimately associated. When 
he looked back to the period of his first profession of 
Unitatianism he felt sure that he should never have be- 
come a4 Unitarian minister if Unitarianism had been 
presented to him as the basis of Church organisation. In 
that form Unitarianism would have repelled, not at- 
tracted him. It was his attachment to freedom which 
had led him to a Unitarian belief; and he engaged with 
others in the maintenance of that belief, on the principla 
that such freedom to the exclusion of all doctrinal 
tests should regulate the connection between them. 

The CiarkMAN proposed “The Midland Christian 
Union,” coupling with the toast the naine of the Rev. 
H. E. Dowson, who responded, and expressed his firm 
approval of the objects of the Union, which he was sure 
would be greatly beneficial. 

Several other toasts were proposed, and the meeting 
separated. 

Tat. Eventne Meetine 
Was held in the School-room of the Church of the 
Messiah, in which tea was provided. Mr: New occupied 
the chair, and there was a tolerably good attendance of 
members, 

The Rev. J. W. LAke, in speaking to the sentiment, 
} May our Free Churches be faithful witnesses to the 
truth,” observed that while he fully sympathised with 
the forcible and eloquent exposition of the aims and 
Objects of the soviety they weré met to indugurate, yet 
it seemed to hiin that it only recapitulated the principles 
which we had all along been doihg our utmost to extend; 
and the modus operandi of thé ilew society as now pro- 
posed was but a continuance of that missionary effort 
which hitherto had yielded such poor results. He him- 
self had very little faith in proselyting efforts among 
the humbler classes. As a congregational philanthropy 
these were all very well, but as the public work of asso- 
ciated churches he deemed them a great ihistake, We 
held a faith simplé enough in itself, but which yet needed 
not only a self-reliant spirit, but considerable strength 
and cultivation of mind on the part of those who held 
and appreciated it to do so in the face of the opposite 
and antagonistic teachings of the Orthodox Churches. 
So he thotight that we should seek for convertS first 
among the upper and educated classes, and last of all 
among the uneducated poor. He found that the pre- 
sence of the Established Church was everywhere the 
stumbling-block in the path of a liberal Christianity, and 
he felt that the society would make little progress wher- 
ever this Church exercised any considerable influence. 
He believed. the rich. members of our body would sub- 
scribe liberally to any movement that promised to be of 
real service, and the fault of the founders of this Chris- 
tian union was that they had not taken up a larger 
work. He thought that our representative associations 
should! take care that their bond was heard in all the 
great ecclesiastical controversies of the day. As to the 
name of the society, it certainly was a very vague one. 
Perfect freedom of opinion was a very great privilege, 
but a very poor bond of union; on the other hand, a dog- 
matic name would very soon betray them into a dog- 
matic exclusiveness, The only way to solve the diffi- 
culty was to clearly define the work which the society 
should undertake, and the most pressing and prominent 
work he thought was that of Church Reform. 

The Rey. C. CLARKg, in responding to the sentiment 
“Success to the Midland Christian Union,” said that 
only on that day had the society been completely 
formed by the election of officers and committee; it had 
no history, it cold not claim support on the score of 
past efforts, and nothing on that grotind could be saidin 
its favour; so neither for what it had done could any-~ 
thing be said against it. It was waiting to receive a 
character from and be made what it should be by the 
zeal and ardour of its members, to whom it simply 
afforded a clear stage on which they might do their best. 
With respect to the practical work, the work of Church 
Reform recommended by Mr. Lake, he (the chairman) be~ 
lieved that all the members and friends of the Union were 
anxious to promote the reformation of the Church of 
England. It was desirable that the clergy should be 
able to look at al! questions with free minds, and with- 
out that enormous bias in favour of established dogmas 
which they received from their relation with the State. 
Mr. Buckle proved in his great work that every pro- 
tected interest was.a damaged interest.. This was as 
true of religion as of literature and agriculture. Religion 
derived no benefit—it suffered from the patronage of 
the State. Such, he believed, was the view that pre- 
yailed among the members of that society, who were 
free to promote Church Reform as often as they 
should have an opportunity. The work which the 
Union proposed to do was strictly a religious work. 
It would assist weak or declining congregations, and it 
would cause the Gospel to be. preached wherever. new 
congregations might be formed. The Church of Christ 
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Che Liberal Pulpit, 


‘ARTHUR MURSELL ON GEORGE DAWSON. 

The well-known minister of Stockwell Baptist 
Chapel recently preached a memorial sermon ‘on 
| George Dawson, the whole of which is printed in the 
Christian World Pulpit. The following portions will 
specially interest our readers, on account of their 
marked liberality of sentiment :-— 

George Dawson was a kind of spiritual Ishmael 
in the attitude he bore towards defined creeds and 
stereotyped religious methods. He was an intellec- 
tual free lance, and abhorred the banner of a sect. 
Now, all that has a fascination for a certain class of 
mind, and a terror ‘to another, 


which rallied his budding thought, will shrink back 
with dread from the character which repelled these 
hoary standards, and frown upon the restless and 
unsteadfast feet which shuffled out the vestiges of pa- 
And, on the other hand, the heady 
hot-blood, who would fain be taken for a thinker 
of the modern type, who advances with the intellec- 
tual progression of advancing times, delights to skim 
the surface of such lives, admiring and aping their 
mere eccentricities, enjoying the mode in which their 
angles bruise and grieve the orthodox, but neither 
appreciating nor understanding the depths and mo- 
tives of the nature which they contemplate. George 
Dawson would be the first man in the world to des- 
pise George Dawsonism, and he would be the last 
man in the world to wish to create a clan of Dawson- 
ites. He aimed to impress men with what he 
ihought was truth, And he did not recognise truth 
n dogma, but in independency and simplicity of 
spirit. When you and I remember how he threw 
rverboard many of the traditions which we have 
ield, and still hold, let us remember how he was 
sought up, and the forces which worked to detach 
1im so violently and completely from these tradi- 
iions, 
A LESSON FOR CHRISTIAN PARENTS, 

He was trained amidst the narrowest of narrow 
nfluences, and his earliest experiences of public re- 
igious life were of the strictest and most illiberal 
der. All that was unlovely in a strong religious 
irofession seems to haye been presented to his child- 
‘ood. Religion was set before him without its sun- 
hine, simply in its creeds, its letter, its texts, and 
asks. He was made to be still and solemn all Sun. 
ay afternoons, and to learn hymns and chapters of 
ae Bible. The Testament was a book with whose 
overs his ears were boxed, but not with whose love 
is heart was won. Good books were bugbears, full 
f dogmas which puzzled his mind and darkened 
is wistful understanding. This accounts for the 
ision we have seen of that grey head and quiet face, 
3 he stands beside the lecture-table in his old. 
ishioned black velvet waistcoat, waiting for the last 
sstless cough to yield to perfect silence, and then 
eginning, with a husky humour in his voice, to talk 
yout John Bunyan, not as the saint of orthodoxy, 
1e inspired dreamer, the sublimated tinker, and so 
2; but to say, ‘‘ Now, most boys like John Bunyan, 
cause he helped to make those awful Sunday after- 
dons pass quickly, when they were set down to be 
let, and told not to laugh, and made to learn a 
‘alm, and commit a long hymn of Dr. Watts to 
emory, to prove that they remembered the Sabbath 
vy to keepit holy.” No one who knew George Daw- 
n could ever say he held Sabbath day in disrespect, 
that in any way he slighted its sanctity, or pro- 
ned its associations. He regarded it as the 
ord’s-day; and, therefore, as man’s holiday. 
8 knew it was the day the Lord rested, 
id, therefore, he looked upon it as the day 
| which the spirit and the body of man 
ould rest. But he did not see that the child- 
irit could hail it as a day of rest or holiday when 

associated it with rigid tasks and an unnatural 
Sterity. There are some of us who have some- 
iat similar memories of childhood’s Sabbaths, and 

proportion as we remember them thus, we feel 
at we have reason to bless God that we have any 
ul love or reverence for them now. Those Chris- 
m parents have little idea of the elements of aver- 
m_and revolt they are storing in their children’s 
nds against that which should be sacred and 
ony to them all through life, who make the 
bbath-day a day of severe discipline and stern 
itraint ; who frown upon a stroll among the fields 
)profanation, or on an hour’s sleep as slothfulness. 
\ere’s many a man who never comes into a place of 
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worship, not because he has any real dislike io it, 
but as a kind of reaction or resentment of the stern- 
ness which calls him a heathen, or hands him over 
to Satan because he keeps away, and oftener still 
because he used to be driven to his pew when he was 
a child as a beast is forced into his pen at a cattle- 
show. This stern way of representing religion is 
sure to work mischief, and beget reaction in our 
after-life. Let children and youth be as happy as 
you can make them, and happiest of all upon a 
Sunday, and the chances are that the time will come 
when they will find their own happiness in the wor- 
ship of God, and the music of their hearts will 
blend with the songs of Zion, At all events, a man 
of youth who is driven or forced into the House of 
God is better out of it, and the heart which is not 
docile to the tender call of « Come,” will never be 
submissive to the grating order, “Go.” If we do 
not serve and worship because we may, we shall 
render sorry service only because we must. 


CHURCH NARROWNESS REBUKED. 


And while this experience of the subject of our 
remembrance brings this lesson to Christian parents 
to leave the Sabbath and religion to bring sunshine 
and not shadow to the memory and hearts of youth, 
his early public history seems to have a lesson, none 
the less needed, for many of our Christian Churches. 
If his childhood’s memories were a rebuke to the 
parental training, his first ministerial associations 
were a reproach to the narrowness of the Church. 
He was reared and educated with an eye to the 
ministry, of the body with which we stand connected, 
and his first charge, or pastorate, was among Bap- 
tists of the Baptists, the straitest and severest in all 
the rigidities of faith and discipline. Bringing an 
independent mind, an earnest heart, a vivid imagi- 
nation, and warm, impetuous impulses to bear upon 
his work, he soon gathered round him into the half- 
empty chapel where he wenf to preach minds and 
hearts which were fired by the same eagerness, and 
which speedily began to catch his fire, and, to some 
extent, to take his mould. Butin doing this, and in 
daring to be free, he went beyond or beside the 
stern lines of some old trust-deed; and the tones 
of his shibboleth were pronounced in different 
cadence from the melancholy twang of the con- 
venticle. He had gathered somehow from the 
life of Chrtst, and from the spirit of the New 
Testament, that faith in the Saviour and the 
love of one’s neighbour were the cardinal elements 
of all true religion, and that these were not only 
possible, but more easy, when freed from many 
of the shackles of a sect. He saw, too, that much 
precision of creed and positiveness of dogma might 
exist, and give a set of men a name for orthodoxy, 
and yet that these elements of childlike faith and 
brotherly love might be suppressed, or altogether ab- 
sent. He saw the dead flower of a creed pressed up 
and dried between the Bible leaves, but he failed to 
smell the dewy fragrance of the living flower of love. 
He found men quarrelling over their texts, and with 
the phrases of brotherhood upon the tongue, but the 
spirit of union absent from their hearts. And, 
being more of a fearer of God than of man, he told 
them plainly what he saw, and tried to breathe the 
freshness and the freeness of a sweeter morning on 
their withering graces. And go it came about, that 
while the thoughtful flocked around him, and the 
sommon people heard him gladly, the “peculiar 
people” heard him jealously, and the pillars of the 
church fell down upon him with their dead weight 
as the pillars of the temple fell on Samson. But 
though they crushed him as the minister of their 
church, and set the narrow ensign of their 
narrow creed upon its once more emptied walls, 
they did not crush him as a teacher of the 
people, but set him still more free to preach 
the Gospel of Divine and human love in a 
Church where conscience should be left unbound ; 
not the Church of the Baptists, or the Chureh of an 
ism, but “the Church of the Saviour.” I£ ever he 
broached a doctrine that was false or mischievous— 
and Ido not know that he ever did—the Church, 
according to the sects, has only its own bigotry to 
thank for it. Learn the lesson, you who come to 
criticise a man more than to worship God. Do not 
sit with itching ears to pick out heresies, but sit 
with open heart to drink in truth. Remember that 
the man who speaks 7s a man, and not a thing, that 
he speaks in the service of one Master, and that un- 
less he be the merest insect for whom the name of 
coward would be too’ much honour, he will speak 
out what he thinks and believes, waiting not to 
pare his words down to a prescribed pattern of 
accepted canon, or to squeeze all force and mean- 
ing out of them, lest some one be offended. Re- 
member, too, that he is a man, and not a priest, 
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ven ee 
to believe or to 
except your own judgment 
and heart endorse it. We speak as unto wise 
men; judge ye what we say. Do not blow hot 
and cold upon us. Accept our ministry so far, 
and so far only, as you find Christ’s truth and 


and that you are ‘not bound 
accept what he says, 


spirit init. But do not dictate on the one hand, 
nor slavishly accept without examination on the 
other. 


By trying to crush men, and wedging their 
minds between the boards or lines of form, you will 
do one of two things you will either emasculate 
their manhood, and turn their Ininistry into 
colourless and unmeaning thing, by which no vigor- 
ous life can be strengthened or built up, or you will 
drive them off from moorings which are sacred, 
making a religion which they hoped to preach and 
foster so unfragrant and repulsive that they will 
revolt against it and become its enemies. It is no 
small honour to George Dawson that neither of 
these results accrued to him. Hig manhood was too 
strong to be enfeebled by sectarian oppression, and 
his Christianity was too real to be extinguished by 
the dark counsels of assertive zealotry: and he 
lived and died a Titan amongst men, and an athlete 
among Christians; if not a Paul in his creed, at 
least a John in his spirit; and if not claimed by 
any sect, still honoured in the Church of the Saviour 
upon earth, and the Church of the ‘first-born in 
heaven. 


We shall surely not have misused this sacred ser- 
vice in paying tribute to a noble soul, if we try to 
make him teach us the essence of his simple creed, 
trust in the Saviour, and love towards each other. 
We would not try to make this chureh a whit less of 
a Baptist church, but we would fain make it more 
truly the Church of the Saviour. Would it not bear 
this complexion and deserve this title more if we 
loved him better and lived nearer to him? And if 
we did this, should we not love each other more 
thoroughly and truly? If he, being dead, speaks 
little of the Churches and the creeds of sects; if 
the echoes of his life are voiceless in the Saws and 
formulas of a cold theology; still the memory is 
eloquent, and the Church is orthodox enough for us 
while it is the memory of love, and the Church of 
the Say:our; and we can bear with the loss of a 
printed legend so long as the finger points to Jesus, 
and can even miss the angles of a stilted creed with- 
‘out a sigh, while the lesson of the servant’s life is 
the lesson of the Master’s death, “ Therefore, if 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head.” God help us to learn this lesson, 
for His name’s sake. Amen! 


—_—o>—_———_. 


DEAN STANLEY ON “AMEN,” 


Dean Stanley preached a sermon at Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomsbury, on Sunday morning. Taking 
for his text Revelations xxii, 21, “ The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, Amen,” he said 
he proposed to confine himself to the single word 
* Amen,” which was scattered, so to speak, over the 
whole of the Bible, and was ever recurring in our 
Church services, and which perchance might serve to 
recal something of what the preacher said long after 
the sermon had passed away from the memory. The 
word ‘‘ Amen” was not an English nor a Latin, but 
a Hebrew word, which had come down to us from 
the ancient Jewish people. It was used by them in 
their synagogues, and it reminded us that we were 
Jews before we were Christians, Having been in its 
origin Jewish, it had become an inheritance of 
Christians. There were Christians who did not use 
the creed of the Church of England, and who did 
not use a written liturgy. There were Christians 
who had even a seruple in using the Lord's Prayer 
in public; but he believed there was no Church, 
English or French, Greek or Roman, Episcopalian 
or Presbyterian, that refused to pronounce the word 
“Amen.” This, then, was the first lesson we had 
to learn from this word, that the use of it transported 
us back to the first ages of Christianity, and made us 
belong, in one sense, to the universal Church. But 
what was the meaning of the word as we thus used it 
in our services? It was the expression of assent to, 
or confirmation of what was said, therefore it wag 
that we found it written at the end of almost 
every book of the New Testament, as if the sa- 
cred writer said, ‘There is the truth, that is what 
T have said.” In the early Church we read that the 
“Amen” of the congregation was considered an 
essential part of the prayers and the blessing. Even 
the solemn prayer of thanksgiving and consecration 
of the Eucharist was not considered complete till 


the people had given their assent to it by saying 
‘““Amen.” ‘ The presiding minister,” said one who 
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described the communion service in the second cen- 
tury—‘‘ the presiding minister gives thanks, and 
then the whole congregation shout * Amen,’” Just 
as now we should be surprised on coming to church 
to hear no prayer from the minister, 80 would those 
of the past ages have manifested surprise at their 
being no louc «“ Amen” trom the people. The par- 
ticular form in which it was then used had passed 
away, but even the mere formal use of it which had 
been handed down brought before us the duty and 
the right of the Christian congregation. It was the 
declaration of each one of us that the words which 
we heard in the church were nothing unless we 
made them our own. Doubtless in the number and 
variety of prayers that were offered, and in the 
words which were spoken, whether in the Church of 
Bngland or in any other Church, there were many 
things which it could not be expected that every one 
should fully understand or should give assent to. 
There was a form of agreement once imposed on the 
Church“of England requ‘ring them to give their con- 
sent and assent to everything contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer. That was a form of agreement which 
no Church had aright to requ're its members to sub- 
scribe to, and accordingly it was abolished by the 
Imperial Legislature. But they could only eall that 
a spir.tual service in which the congregation truly 
joined. This was the meaning of the expression 
‘‘gom non prayer” in public worship. If it were 
only for the minister to offer praise and prayer then 
there would be no common prayer, no common wor- 
ship. Then there was surely a fresh force given to 
prayer and praise, as well as to every other spiritual 
act of man by the consciousness that others were 
moving with them, and that the same thoughts were 
stirr ng at the same moment a thousand hearts. 
Much was said in these days about the importance 
of dogmatic or undogmatec teaching. That was 
not the question. The real question was, did we un- 
derstand what was intended to be conveyed by the 
words used. It was the misfortune of many 
teachers of religious truth that they did not trouble 
themselves as to the real significance of what was 
taught. They were content to talk about the words, 
and they forgot altogether the thing. Let.any one 
put to himself this question, ‘ Should I be able to re- 
ceive this truth if it were put into other words of the 
game meaning but of different sound?” Only those 
who so strove to understand could be said to give their 
assent to what they professed to believe. He had said 
that the word ‘‘ Amen” signified agreement, ratifica- 
tion, and that it was like saying, ‘‘ Yes, so be it,” 
But what was its real native meaning—what was the 
real thing? The word ‘‘ Amen” meant true, trust- 
worthy. It meant something on which they could 
thoroughly rely, on which a man could reckon and 
repose, as a building resting on its foundation, or as 
a child reposint in its mother’s arms. Steady and 
steadfast, faithful and true, was the English of 
Amen. Here we'should make our stand, and with 
Luther say, “I can do nothing against conscience, 
go help me God, Amen.” In an age of rapid changes 
and shifting scenes let this be at least our ambition 
—that when we are dead and gone some one may 
say of us, “ That was a man on whom I could de- 
pend; that was a man on whom I could rely; that 
was a man who never played false; that was a faith- 
ful friend who always told me the truth whether I 
liked it or not.” ‘Truth was the characteristic of 
our Anglo-Saxon race. Had it not sometimes been 
said in India that there was something in the 
formation of an Hueglishman’s mouth that made 
it impossible for him to tell a falsehood? God 
grant that this glory might never depart from us. 
And was not this the very mission of Christ? Who 
was it that was called by this very name in the 
sacred Scriptures? It was Jesus Christ our Lord. 
He was the faithful and true witness. He was ‘the 
truth.” It was, we might almost say, his favourite 
charaeteristic phrase. There was none other that 
he used more frequently. Seventy times over in the 
Gospels this word occurred in our Lord’s discourses, 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you.” He was brought 
into the world to bear witness to the truth. Hypo- 
crisy was the sin which he most vehemently de- 
nounced, 
earnestly encouraged. Let the-use of this word 
“ Amen,” therefore, remind us that truth is the 
principle that should pervade all Christian life, and 
all Christian work, aad ‘that bids us hope that in 
that hour when the day breaks, and the shadows 
flee away, we may be allowed to say, ‘ Into thy 
hands, O Lord, we commend our spirts; Thou hast 
redeemed us.. Amen, even so, come Lord Jesus.” 


Mr. Mackenzrs Wauwacr’s ‘ Russia,” says the 
Academy, is so far forward that the publishers hope 
to have. t ready early in January. 


and truth was the virtue that he most | 
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American dlotes. 


Tus “ Unrrarian Yran-Boox.”—The Unitarian 
Year-Book for the current year claims for that body 
362 parishes. Of these, 105, or a little less than 
one-third, are without settled ministers; 257 have 
apastor. Thirty-eight were founded between 1600 
and 1700 A.p. Boston furnishes six of these. Ply- 
mouth is oldest (1620), and founded, as a note in 
the Year-Book tells us, at Leyden, Holland, 1602. 
Next comes the First Congregational Society, 
Salem, 1629; Waterton, 1630; Duxbury, 1632; 
Concord, 1636; Taunton, 1637; Dedham or Sand- 
wich, 1638. There are reported 397 ministers 
scattered over the United States, but regarding their 
Mecca to be Boston and vicinity, where they either 
have parishes or come back in their old age to 
winter. Two hundred and sixteen have parishes 
and 181 have not. The oldest ordination is that of 
the Rey. Andrew Bigelow, minister-at-large in Bos- 
ton, 1820; the next of the Rev. M. G. Motte, Bos- 
ton, 1822; the Rev. C. Lincoln, Hingham, 1824 ; 
the Rev. §. K. Lothrop, Brattle-square, Boston, 
1829; the Rey. Josiah Moore, Duxbury, and George 
Putnam, of Roxbury, 1830. Five others were or- 
dained before 1840. Among the long pastorates Dr. 
Putnam’s stands first, 1830-1876, 46 years; next 
comes the Rey. Charles Babbidge, of Pepperell, 
1833-1876, with a pastorate of 43 years; then Lo- 
throp Ghandler, of Shirley, and Moore, of Duxbury, 
1834-1876, 42 years. Putnam and Babbidge and H. 
W. Bellows alone, of the men ordained before 1840 
and now at work, were ordained for the parishes 
which they now occupy. City pastorates appear 
asa rule more permanent than country ones, and 
those of minister-at-large seem as a rule the 
longest of any class. Mr. Babbidge is the longest 
settled country parson. Of some of the best-known 
Unitarian ministers, James Freeman Clarke was 
ordained in 1833, and settled over his present charge, 
Boston, in 1841. Edward Everett Hale, the novel'st 
and litéératew’, was ordained in 1842, and succeeded. 
the Rey. F. D. Huntington as pastor of the South 
Congregational Society, Boston, in 1856. The Rey. 
Henry W. Bellows was ordained for his present 
parish, in New York city, in 1839. English Unita- 
rian ministers occupy at present some of the most 
prominent American Unitarian pulpits. They have 
also some clever Irish-born ministers, and converts 
from other denominations are very much in vogue. 
The Divinity School at Cambridge graduated five men 
in 1875, and the Meady le School five. The num- 
ber of students in both schools for 1875-76 was 
twenty-two. 

Tur North American Review, the oldest and ablest 
of American quarterlies, is to be converted into a 
bi-monthly, and the new editors are Mr. A. Thorn- 
dike Rice, a graduate of Oxford, and the Rev. Julius 
H. Ward, of Marblehead, author of ‘‘ The Life of 
Percival. The New York Tribune states that ‘‘ the new 
editorial management represents an earnest effort to 
bring the contents of the Review into closer contact 
with the vital questions of the time, and the pub- 
lishers are prepared to do what is necessary to give 
it the prominence to which its age and representa- 
tive character entitle it, in connection with American 
thought and culture.” 

“« Sprritism.”—Mrs. Huntoon, a sister of the 
Tddy Brothers, was detected while personating spirits 
at Webster, Mass. She had been invited to hold 
forth at the house of John Flint. A circle was 
formed, the lights were turned low, the curtain was 
drawn aside, a low, bending figure appeared, hands 
were outstretched, and finally it was announced that 
the spirit of Mrs. Flint’s mother desired to commu- 
nicate with her daughter. The lady drew near the 
curtain, and the fluttering hand of the spirit made 
desultory attempts to grasp the daughter’s hand. 
“Ts this my dear mother?” ‘ Yes, I am your mo- 
ther.” Mrs. Flint seized the spirit’s hands and held 
them. A lawyer turned on the gas, and Mrs. Hun- 
toon was revealed struggling in the arms of the 
courageous lady. ‘ Spiritualism” (says the Ame- 
rican paper from which the above is taken) “is fast 
becoming the stupidest humbug of the century.” 


Hovueway’s OINTMeNT AND !’ILLs.—A perasal of ths 
paragraph may save many from macs future suffering. 
\il persons afflicted with Bad Legs, Sores, Ulcers, and 
Skin Dis ases, who, from the want of means andl other 
reasons cannot avail themselves of surgical treatment 
may rel-ase themselves fron their complaints by using 
Holloway’s purifying, soothing and healing remecties. In 
every outward ailment. this wonderfal Oimiment brings 
about the must beneficial resalts by preventing co gestion 
in the vessels of the skin, and thus effieing the first and 
most frequent enuse of inflimmation, Internal pains 
rheumatic and gouty tortures, scrofulous swellings and 
coutractel sinews, may be overcome by diligently rub- 
bing vhis couling unguent into the skin, 
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CO GORRKSPON DENTS, 


Several Reviews and oth-r comuunicatious are unavoi 
ably postponed from want of spice. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, ADVER- 
TISERS, AND OTHERS. 


At the commencement of the year 1877 the Inquimi 
will be published on Saturday Morning, in time f 
the Early Mails. Advertisements should be sent 
the Publisher, Mr. Wurtrieyp, at 178, Strand, | 
Friday Morning at the latest. 

A Calendar of Events for each forthcoming we 
will be found immediately preceding the Advertis 
ments. Notices of Sunpay Services will be insert 
in this Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetin 
and Services gratis, provided a detailed Advertis 
ment appears. 

The InquirER will be supplied to Subscribers | 
the following terms :— 


Single copy . . . » prepaid) 0s. 5d. 
J 5, for 3 months do. 5s. 5d. 
” ” 6 7 do. . 10s. 6d. 
” ” 12 ” do. efi Lapa ke Od. 


Where the copies are Not prepaid, POSTAGE 
ADDITION will be charged, and to this rule there c 
be no exception. 

Advertisements and Notices of Births, Marriag 
and Deaths will be inserted on the following Scale : 

Up to and inclusive of first five lines . 2s. 64. 

Each line afterwards. . . . % « O08. 4d. 
Special terms for repeated Advertisements. 

All payments in respect of the INQUIRER are to 
made to Mr. B. T. Wurrriexd, 178, Strand, W.C. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Barclay’s (R.) Inner Life of the Religious Societies of t 
Commonwealth, 24/ : 
Kinglake’s (A. ~.) Tnvasion of ‘the Crimea, Vol. 1, 6/ 
Lavge’s (J. P.) Commentary on Fz -kiel and Daniel, 21) 
Phayre’s (ik.) Teachings of the Holy Catholic Chureh, A 
vent, 7/6 
Plutare’s Lives by Clough, 18/. 
Stowe’s (H. B.) Footsteps of the Master, 6/ 
Thiersen’s (Dr. H. W. J.) On Christian Commonwealth, 
Woltf’s (J. 8.) Stories of Lancashire Life, 3/6 
| pwarp T. “urrrietD, Buokseller, 178, -trand, L 
don, supplies any of the above Works, post free. ] 


MARRIAGES. P 

PARK" R—JEVONS—Un Unursday, the 28th inst., 
the Ancient Chapel. Toxteth-park, Liverpool, by | 
Rev. Charles Beard, B.A, Frank Rowl-y Parl 
eldest son of Reginald Amphlett Parker, Fsq., 
Highgate, and 41, Bedford- ow, London, to Cat 
rine, eldest daughter of Henry Jevons, Esq , 
Prince’s-park, Liverpool, ‘ 

SUMM kS—WIL3SU0N—On the 27th inst., at the Chu 
of the Mess ah, Birmingham, by the Rev H. 
Crosskey, Frederick Summers to Harriet Mar 
daughter of the Rev. John Wilson. 

DEATH. 

EDWARDS -On the 19th inst., at Gloncester-terr: 
Sonthsea, Portsmouth, Julia Susanne Elwar 
younger danghter of the late Cap . Thomas Edwat 
R.N., in the 86th year of her age. 


ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


EFORMED FUNERALS with Pat 
‘© Barth to Rarth’’ Coffins —The LONDON 

CROUPOLIS COMPANY is prepared to conduct Fune 
upon the principle reeenty ailvocated in the Times, 
pensing with all procession, and without the interven 
of the ordinary undertaker at any stige of the proce 
ings. All that is necessary is, that in the ease of de 
notice of the event should be sent immediately to 
Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


“'h ARTH TO KARTH” COFFINS. —' 

New Patent Necropolis * Earth to Barth” C 
combines all the essentials of a solid coffin, without 
terference with the natural resolution of the body. 
may be seen at tbe LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPA 
—(ffice, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand 


INVALUABLE TOILET REQUISITE 


@latcat:. BA 
of COLUMBIA. 


Established Sixty Yea' 
Itis unrivalled in prod 
a luxuriant growth of 
whiskers, and moustacl 
it restores and preserve 
hair, without injury to 
skin; it is the only re 
for baldness, and contain 
cssential requisites for cl 
ing and beautifying 3s 
6s., and 11s. per bottle 


Wellington-stree, strand, London, W.C., and of all 
mists and Druggists. 
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} MODERN PAGANISM. 

| The Spectator, in an article entitled “+ Prosper 
Mérimée’s Paganism,” characterises Mérimée as 
‘the most brilliant type of what crowds of culti- 
vated Frenchmen already are, and what the mass 
of them must become, if their country should 
long continue to feel a half-belief in an irrational 
faith, to be broken up into political sects which 
hate each other with a religious intensity, and to 
be tossed from revolution to revolution :— 

In France the spirit which was embodied in Vol- 
taire has placed a spanless and fathomless abyss 
between the men of culture and the Catholic Church. 
It is the country of Voltaire that has been the nurs- 
ing mother of Ultramontanism, and Voltaire himself 
has helped more largely than any other man to make 
Rome the implacable foe of the rationalistic spirit, 
In France the theological temper has won a conspi- 
cuous victory, in so far as it has killed that old, 
scholarly, philosophical, and rebellious Gallicanism 
which once gave some vent to the rationalistic as- 
pirations of the clergy within the bounds of the 
Church itself. The clergy have now been drilled 
into a barrack-like obedience to the voice of their 
Bishops, which is the voice of the Vatican. But the 
victory has been bought at the price of divorce be- 
tween the higher intelligence of France and the only 
lreligion which it has been taught to know. Most 
of the men who write her books and think her 
thoughts have passed so far away from the com- 
munion of the Church that they disdain to be 
\Voltairians. They disdain to repeat the jibes and the 
criticisms of the “ Philosophical Dictionary.” And 
what is a very evil result of the same feeling, they 
(disdain to discuss the evidences of Christianity. They 
disdain to hold any intellectual converse with the 
priests. They would no more trouble themselves to 


criticise the reasoning of a Bishop’s pastoral’ than 


they would waste a thought on the vapouring of a 
Jamaican Obiman, Mérimée, we repeat, was the 
most brilliant representative of that spirit. He was 
a sceptic to the very depths of his nature. He was 
noted for his scepticism even among sceptical men. 
Voltaire was a believer in comparison with Mérimée ; 
for the author of “ Candide ” at least took the trouble 
to fly into a passion against the Church, and, in his 
less scoffing moments, he let fall some expressions 
which have been supposed to imply a spasmodic be- 
ief in the existence of an overruling Providence. But 
(Lérimée believed in nothing save what he could 
Duch and feel. He scorned to discuss the tenets of 
whristianity or of Theism, and with a disdainful 
Cconomy of phrase, his irreverent wit was sometimes 
et loose on those of his friends who had not yet 
climbed to the very Olympus of Paganism. In his 
“Tettres 4 une Inconnue” he contemptuously breaks 
out upon Rénan for paying Christianity the compli- 
ment of writing the “ Vie de Jésus,” and especially 
for filling the book with enthusiasm. 

In our own country the same kind of creed is 
timidly and obliquely preached, in vague hints rather 
than direct precepts, by a little artistic sect, which 
would be Pagan if it could; but the gospel of an 
gesthetic epicureanism does not harmonise with our 
chilly skies or our practical nature, and the weak 
little experiment in a false creed escapes anathema 
because it excites contempt. Mérimée, however, was 
a real Pagan, and he did more than any other writer 
to make his intellectual countrymen Pagans too. 
Just as Louis Veuillot represents the full-blown fana- 
ticism of France, so does Mérimée represent her full- 
blown Paganism; and we frankly admit that, al- 
though we think Louis Veuillot’s creed a most mis- 
chievous delusion, we hold it to be a thousand times 
more hopeful than the creed of Mérimée. A ferocious 
Ultramontanism, howling for the persecution of here- 
tics, is not a beautiful sight, especially in the coun- 
try of Pascal and Racine; but it is at least in earn- 
est. Ultramontanism does believe in something else 
than pleasure; it does tell men that they are some- 
thing more than a bundle of instincts and appetites; 
and it does not allow them to fancy that the world is 
only an amusing curiosity-shop, that life is a joke, 
that it befits rational men to saunter to the grave 
with their hands in their pockets, whistling an air 
|| from an opera, and observing that a face is pretty or 
a cloud is beautiful. Better, a thousand times better, 
that fanaticism should once more light the fires of 
persecution, and that art should perish, than that 
such a Paganism should smite the moral sense with 
decay, 


-God—the primary facts of religion—he illustrated 


-tematised dogmatism and doctrine which have so long 
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and should never be set aside by any assumed 
authority whatever. The love and justice of 


by three parables, If any of us had a long tried 
friend, whose justice, honour, and kindness we had 
amply experienced, no imputation nor conduct of 
a contrary character alleged against him could be 
credited by us, simply because it would not be recon- 
cilable with what we knew of our friend’s life and 
principles ; the facts of our experience were stronger than 
any hearsays by whomsoever advanced: and so it was 
of God. Or we could imagine a wise judge and a great 
king giving laws to his subjects; impartially consult- 
ing their common welfare; refusing to sacrifice the 
happiness of some to the aggrandisement of others ; 
and if jealousy or faction arose amongst them as the 
result of selfishness and short-sightedness, surely the 
character of the governor and his large-hearted 
policy were not to be compromised by the dis- 
affection of those who could not comprehend it, 
God was this wise Judge and great King. Again, the 
kingdom of heaven had been likened to a wise man 
seeking goodly pearls; but the pearl of truth was not 
compassed about with exclusive barriers; men were not 
to seek it, blindfolded, but it was to be searched for 
diligently throughout the whole world, and wherever 
found courageously embraced, Such reasoning led to 
these primary truths that God is loving; He is just, and 
He is true. We know He is loving from the human 
affections placed within us; He is our Father, we are 
His children; and no acts at variance with such 
a relation can be rightly ascribed to Him. From 
the yearnings of our own hearts we gain a con- 
ception of God’s boundless benignity; on no other 
basis can worship rest: if if be said that God’s 
ways are not as man’s, then the fatal principle of a 
double morality isintroduced; and he who represents 
God’s character as above any affinity with man’s, 
Jauches into an uncertain sea of speculation that may 
swallow him up—is as a person sawing off the branch 
on which he sat, thereby severing himself from all that 
upheld him. But God’s love was not inconsistent with 
his justice: it was not an earthly, narrow, unequal love ; 
no one could suppose that a child dying unbaptised was 
on that account unsafe; or that God’s justice could in- 
flict an infinite punishment on a finite sin, So He was 
also true: all facts were in accordance with His will; 
and no man should indulge the gross folly of thinking 
he could serve God by lies, falsehood, or anything incon- 
sistent with clean hands and a pure heart.—From the 
foregoing imperfect outline it will be seen that the 
Scope of the sermon was entirely in accordance with what 
is strangely called the New School Theology, but in 
reality is the teaching of the Gospel and of the early 
Church. It was a complete departure from the sys- 


paralysed the power of religious principle in individual 
hearts, and led to such unchristian jarring and anta- 
gonism amongst the various sects. It was curious to 
see a crowded congregation, nominally Episcopalian, 
placidly listening to a discourse which was aimed against 
all that is distinctive or exclusive in Anglican theology, 
and towards the inculcation of those Catholic sentiments 
that would unite all Churches, and link religion with 
whatever is reasonable, just, amiable, and of good report 
in life. Mr. Jowett is apparently a man on whom the 
clamour of ecclesiastics sits lightly ; who bears his bur- 
den, whatever it be, with a genial, hopeful heart ; a well- 
built man, a fair preacher, but no orator; of a counte- 
nance most pleasingly expressive, and with a brain 
development that must delight the phrenologist, He 
is still in the prime of life. 

The Spectator of this day has the following re- 
marks on Mr. Jowett’s sermon :— 


“Tt brings before us, as we shall presently show, in 
astriking form, one of the most prominent features of 
all his religious writings—an ardent desire to get rid of 
the trammelling influence exerted by the petrified and 
withered husk of language over the riches of religious 
thought, to dissolve away the shell of theological for- 
mula, and carry us back into the vaguer but deeper 
realities of religious emotion. Noone can read much 
of Professor Jowett without being reminded afresh of 
Goethe’s words in Faust :— 

‘Name ist Schall und Rauch 
Umnebelnd Himmelsgluth.’ 
‘Name is but sound and smoke, darkening the glow of 
heaven.’ 


There is no thought more deeply rooted in his mind than 
that, by frequent use, words part with their divine 
breath and fire, and take up a human exclusiveness and 
repulsiveness of meaning instead; and in some sense also 
there is no thought more true, Yet hecarries it, we 
think, to an extreme in which he is almost afraid to use 
the words of revelation itself, lest they should (as they 
sometimes may) interpose a new veil instead of removing 
one, and in his horror of mistaking a surface of disguis- 
ing colour for true light, he sometimes mistakes true 
light for a surface of disguising colour. ‘It is good for 
us sometimes,’ he said last Sunday, ‘to get rid of 
language if we can, or at least of the common 
use words and of the terms of controversy.’ And 
his whole sermon, which was a noble one on 
the Love, Justice, and Truth of God, was an_ at- 


THE INQUIRER. 


tempt to carry his congregation beneath the sur- 
face of ordinary language to the very springs of those 
divine qualities within us... . Everything that Mr. 
Jowett said on each point was not only true, but re- 
markable for the force with which it comes home to us 
just now. Perhaps (for this is natural to him) he in- 
sisted too much, not on the universality of God’s love as 
a ‘law of love,’ but on the danger of particularising 
that love by considering it as a special love to me or you, 
instead of a universal love to all. We fancy that the 
danger—to intellectual culture at least—of not particu- 
larising enough, of not conceiving it as a love to me: 
and you, but as a vague and colourless generalisa- 
tion, is generally greater. Of course, the exciusiveness 
incidental to thinking of God’s love as lavished on indi- 
viduals is a great danger, but the danger of not realis- 
ing what it means at all, unless it be conceived in the 
most special and particular forms, is unusually greater 
still, And it is not likely that Mr. Jowett meant to 
ignore “this danger, though he passed it over perhaps 
more lightly than the other. And in any case there 
was nothing but noble teaching in the sermon, a 
genuine and successful effort to restore ‘the proportions’ | 
of religious truth, to withdraw men’s minds from tech- 
nical and exhausted religious formulas, and plunge them 
deep in the essence of the divine nature. 


“But while we fully recognise the greatness of Mr. 
Jowett’s aim, and the power he shows in pursuing it, 
we doubt very much whether his fayourite method of 
restoring the proportions of our religious faith by ab- 
stracting from the detail of Revelation, and tracing 
afresh, as it were, the great outlines of the divine cha- 
racter, is the most powerful one. He always prefers 
distilling the thoughts of Revelation to realising its facts 
in full, the generalising to the particularising process, 
the obliteration of the sharp and definite outline of pic- 
torial or dogmatic thought to the restoration of the 
definite outlines of divine history and divine acts. 
No doubt the one is essential to the other process, but 
Professor Jowett is apt to insist on the former without 
the latter. He is careful to rub out the limitations 
which our narrow thought has introduced, but less care- 
ful to restore the minor shades and touches of the divine 
picture. Now there is no paradox in saying that the 
true universality of God’s love, justice, and truth is 
apprehended better in the special divine acts through 
which God has revealed Himself to us, than even 
in the deepest and most truthful meditation on those 
divine attributes themselves. To apprehend profoundly 
the love, justice, and truth of God is, as Professor 
Jowett says, to anchor ourselves on the rock, to 
take refuge under ‘the shadow of God’s wings, until 
this tyranny be overpast.’ No one who can really take 
hold of such truths need doubt that he has the life of 
faith in him. But then do we get hold adequately of 
these truths by meditating on them? Is that the 
method, though it is certainly the end of revelation? 
As many great religious thinkers have testified, it is 
simply the hardest though the greatest and deepest act 
of the human mind to believe absolutely in God at all. 
Revelation is nothing but the mode by which God has ren- 
dered that possible to our whole nature which were other~ 
wise a mere ‘feeling after’ rather than a finding Him, 
Does not Professor Jowett’s method sometimes incline 
towards taking us back to that earlier groping process, 
necessary always, but seldom sufficient? Are not the 
great story of revelation, the particular dealings of God 
with His people, the gradual development of His 
Government, the prophetic germs of Christ’s teach- 
ing, the revelation of the Son of Man to those who 
had known only the absolute Jehovah, the final 
burst. of divine light as the shadows deepened over 
the chosen people, the appearance of the Word born 
into a human body, the strange blending of hu- 
man and divine life in the same earthly career, 
the gathering of eternal light around one dark hour 
and dying form, and the breaking away of the cloud 
in the resurrection—are’ not all these in fact the 
conditions of our success in that most difficult and most 
essential of all acts of faith—perfect belief in the love, 
justice, and truth of God? We wholly agree with the 
noble teaching of Mr. Jowett that these are the great 
faiths under the shadow of which we may rest in perfect 
peace. But how to attain them? Who canbelieveina 
living God without beholding His life and energy without 
as well as within us, in history as well as in the con- 
science, in the destiny of the race as well as in the life of 
the individual? To believe in love we must see a history 
of acts of love ; to believe in justice, a history of righteous 
judgments; to believe in truth, a history of God’s en- 
larging confidence and widening trust in man, It is 
because revelation gives us this, that we cling to so 
many individual histories—not that any faith is im- 
portant except faith in God’s love, justice, and truth. 
Yet that faith is hard to get and to keep, because it can 
only be got and kept by a heart which sees its own 
highest hopes echoed back from the sublime story of 
divine acts done by the inspirer of those hopes,” 
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Mr. Anam Buack is at present very unpopular with 
his constituency in Edinburgh, which has given rise to 
a respectable joke. ‘ What can have caused Adam’s 
Fall ?” asked one constituent, ‘‘ The Eve of an election,” 
was the reply, 


matical or religious truth. Every truth is welcome 
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According to this answer, which Jesus Christ gave 
to some of his disciples, and which we now see em- 
bodied in the text I have just read to you, the way 
to eternal life is the love of God. Jesus in reply 
said, “This do, and thou shalt live.” The only way 
to inherit everlasting life is to love the Lord with all 
our heart, and all our soul, with all our strength, and 
with all our mind. This is the whole law and pro- 
phets. This is God’s first and highest command- | 
ment. The whole law, religious and physical, is con- 
centrated in this precept. If we fulfil this precept, | 
if we love the Lord with our whole heart, mind, 
strength and soul, we shall certainly inherit everlast- 
ing life. < = Saal 
But what is it to love God? There are many who 
suppose that the love of God consists in simply ac- 
cepting a few dogmas and doctrines, Others there 
are who think that the love of God does not at alllie 
in the intellect or the understanding, but simply in the 
performance of righteous deeds, which are acceptable 
to the Lord. Others there are who indulge in a sort of 
misty sentimentality, and think they thereby love God. 
There are, again, others who spend several hours of the 
day in mere contemplation, in abstract conceptions, in 
reveries and ecstasies, and they think the love of God 
consists in these things. Such views of the love of God, 
if not absolutely incorrect, only partially represent 
the truth, The love of God embraces all the depart-— 
ments of our life. The sweetening, and purifying, and | 
strengthening influence of the love of God must be 
found in all the details of our daily life, as well as in’ 
the grandest aspirations and pursuits of men; and 
unless that is done, unless we find that there is the 
love of God in our whole life, we ought not to admi-, 
nister to ourselves a sort of perfidious solace, and 
suppose that we have love to God as we ought to have’ 
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love to Him. Then only ought we to congratulate 


ourselves on having the love of God; when we have 
found that we love Him with the intellect, with the 
heart, with the soul, and with all our strength. Let) 
us take these various elements of the love of God in 
psychological order. + a 1 
Our love of God must, in the first instance, be in- 
tellectual. We must love God with our whole under- : 
standing, with all our intellectual powers. Our rea- 
son, our intellectual faculties, must all love God by 
loving truth. ‘He cannot love God who does not love 
truth. He who is wedded to error, falsehood, fancy, 
delusion, cannot be said to love God, for all truth is 
in God, and whoso loveth God must love truth; and 
in proportion to our love of truth is our love of God. 
If we love errors and falsehoods we cast away our 
hearts from God, because God is perfect truth. 
There are some people who are afraid of the advance 
of scientific knowledge and enlightenment, simply’ 
because they feel that the progress of science will 
endanger the Church, will upset men’s faith, and 
take away from them the power of loving God. No; 
all truth harmonises with all truth, whether it is 
physical or metaphysical truth—whether it is mathe- 


to us if we are lovers of God. We must welcome 


every form and species of truth. Let us open all the 
windows of our mind, and take in truth of all kinds 
and on all matters, as we take in the light and air of 
God. Let us freely, and dispassionately, and fear- 
lessly welcome all kinds of scientific truth. Let us 
love science in all its varieties, in all its departments; 
let us love every form of truth; and let us be certain 
that truth can never upset truth, On the contrary, 
the more scientific we are, the better theologians we 
are; the more we love scientific truths, the more we 
love God. ‘That is what I méan by intellectual love 
of God. By loving truth we love God. Our under- 
standing and reasoning powers shall all be in unison 
with the spirit of God's truth; and when we go to 
worship God let us be sure that our love of God is 
founded upon the rock of everlasting and enduring 
truth, that there is not a particle of error or false- 
hood in our theology, in our conceptions of God. 
When love is well grounded upon the firm rock of 
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heart and soul remain idle? No; the very concep- 
\tion of the Deity naturally and spontaneously touches 
the chords of our soul, and spontaneously we offer 
| Him praise and glory, and desire to do so time with- 
jont end, The very idea of the majestic and Supreme 
God presiding over the destinies of individuals and 
nations, the very conception of a God full of heavenly 
(majesty, purity, and glory, calls forth our prayers; 
|we kneel down almost without an effort, and the soul 
sends forth its best and warmest devotions, 

But, above all, our love of God must be emotional; 
we must love God with the heart. That is the great 
thing needed in modern times. We have perhaps 
‘learnt to love God with the intellect, with the will, 
,and with the soul; there are places for worship, there 
| are hospitals and houses of charity, and there are, at 

the same time, vast theological libraries, All these 
things prove most conclusively that our intellect does 
sometimes at least find rest in God, that our hands 
are active in serving the Lord, and that our souls are 
engaged in praising and adoring the Lord. But what 
of the heart? Do we not see that there is something 
like heartlessness, if [ may so say, in our theology, 
in our modes of worship? Do we feel it comforting to 
our hearts? Are our hearts cheered and comforted 
when we draw near to the Lord? I admit that our 
understanding and reason do find satisfaction in those 
correct conceptions of the Deity and the next world 
which we have tried to find out, and which we have 
succeeded in finding out at last, after going through 
sound logical processes, Ido admit that there are 
Many men, truly Christian men and women, in Chris- 
tendom, whose hands are ever ready to serve God 
practically, who are faithful servants of a loving God. 
Ido admit that we are engaged regularly and punc- 
tually in worshipping our Lord, and that in doing so 
| we go through the prescribed ritual. But our hearts 
perhaps do not find that amount of comfort which 
_ we have a right to demand. We cannot mutilate any 
particular department of life and obliberate it altoge- 
ther. Our whole lives must be made acceptable to 
| God. The love of God is a spirit that ought to 
| Teaven the whole of our lives. If our hands, and if 
| Our mind, and if our soul have been brought as wil- 
ling offerings before the Deity, why should not the 
heart also be present there? When we enter our 
| churches shall we leave our hearts behind in the do- 
mestic circle, in the place of business, in our offices 
and bank-establishments ? Shall we allow the whole 
world to devour and swallow up our hearts and allow 
them to leave not any residue for our God, our dear 
and beloved Father? Shall all the interests of the 
world consume and exhaust our affections, and will 
not a little be left to give unto the Lord who is or 
ought to be dearer to us than all things else in this 
world? But, alas, we do not always see that our 
| hearts feel, as they ought to feel, the Lord. We know 
the Lord, we serve the Lord and worship the Lord, 
but the question is “Do we feel the Lord?’ ‘The 
.very mention of God’s name ought to enkindle the 
best and purest affections of our heart. We ought to 
| feel a thrill running through the inmost depths of our 
heart as soon as we are reminded that a God,a living 
and loving Father, was present before us. Dry theo- 
| logy can never be interesting. Perhaps Christendom 
| bas for the last few years passed through heartless 
systems of theology, and heartless ritual. Perhaps the 
heart has been smothered under the crushing weight 
of too much intellectualism. Now the devotional feel- 
ing—the sentiments of the heart must have place; 
you must not do injustice to them, They must have 
their due. Let all our feelings then be called forth ; 
let us summon up all our warm sentiments of heart, 
and let us bring our best feelings before the feet of 
the Deity. For if we wish to love God shall we ven- 
ture to please Him with hollow professions of our 
| moral life? What are all these great deeds of pa- 
'triotism and philanthropy? If we have paid our 
debts and given alms to those who are weak 
/and hungry, have we served God fully? Do our 
| hearts love God fully? No, that is not conclu- 
| sive. Let our hearts be catechised and our hearts 
. will give a proper answer. Our hearts say that we 
have neglected them, that we have done them injus- 
tice, that we have not taken care of them properly, 


and now our hearts are dry. Talk to me of father | 


and mother, and brother and sister, and wife and 
. children ; talk to me of riches and fame; talk to me 
| of the beauties and fascinations of the world—you 
please me, you interest me immensely, you call forth 
my emotions, but talk to me of God! I shall hear 
your best sermons and your best prayers perhaps 
with no feeling in my heart; my heart is benumbed ‘ 
there is a sort of chill; my heart is cold; my heart 
| is dry, There is theology there—I see it, ‘There 
_are vast and varied works of philanthropy there of 
which Iam apt to boast. There are devotions and 
prayers endless, beyond number, but after all the 
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heart does not feel. Oh, I wish I could hug my God to 
my heart! Oh I wish I could love Him .as my 
Father, my loving and beloved Father! I wish I 
could keep him in the midst of my heart! I wish 
I could love Him as the son ought to love the 
Father, as one ought to love his dearest and ever- 
lasting friend. You have not then given God your 
entire love if you have not yet loved him with your 
heart. If you wish to inherit eternal life, love Him 
not only with your mind, with your will, with your 
soul, but also with your heart. Let your love of 
God be intellectual, practical, devotional, and at the 
same time emotional. Let there be warm love pre- 
sent in our hearts always—when we see each other. 
Let us now and then talk to each other about the 
riches of God’s love; and the more we converse with 
each other about God’s love the more we shall enable 
each other to love Him as our dear and common 
Father. In all spiritual and religious assemblies let 
us make this the grand topic of ali conversation. Let 
us communicate to each other our spiritual experi- 
ences, and let Christendom be no longer dry. Let 
the name of that Jesus Christ who taught the world 
the riches of God's love in the best and most im- 
pressive manner possible, not merely by loving Him 
during his lifetime, but by exhibiting his grandest 
love of his Father by offering his life——let his name 
be heard by all Christian men and women with warm 
feelings of love; and, as he loved his Father with 
his whole heart, and mind, and strength, let us 
also try to imitate Him, and render our whole lives 
unto the Lord. Let there be nota single depart- 
ment in our life away from—estranged from God. 
Let us feel that the spirit of our life is in unison 
with the spirit of God—that what He wishes we wish 
too; what He asks of us that we give him; what He 
commands us ‘to do that we do as faithful servants ; 
whatsoever He loves that we love too, In that way 
we shall be enabled to constitute 9 loving family on 
earth, pious, real, God-fearing and God-loving Chris- 
tian men and women—and will then be able to \ 
call forth God’s love through all ages of eternity, 
and through all climes and countries. For, 
unless we love, God's religion will die out very 
soon. True Christian love is impossible unless there 
is true love of God. All these services would be a 
mockery, all our devotions and prayers’ would be but 
delusions, if there were not in the midst of our heart 
a sincere and genuine love of God. Feel your Father. 
My brothers and my sisters, I, as an Indian, do humbly 
beseech you to feel the great God, who is your Father 
and my Father. ‘Though I come from a distant coun- 
try, yet I know that I am come to a Christian country, 
and I am anxiously looking forward to the day when 
T shall see—gladly and cheerfully see—that there is 
a shower of love, as it were, coming upon us all, 
After all those dreary systems of theology through 
which Christendom has passed, in the dreary desert 
of a lifeless, heartless, cheerless theology and intel- 
lectualism, our hearts have become dry, and we feel 
the necessity—the deep necessity—of throwing a 
shower of genial moral emotions and affections over 
our heart of hearts. We desire that Heaven should 
be opened wide, as it were, and there shall come from 
the feet of God a flood, a deluge of the pure waters 
of life, which shall make us cool, which shall give 
comfort unto our unhappy and dreary souls. Do you 
not feel the necessity of such a shower? Do you not 
feel that the heart is dry? If the living God is pre- 
sent this morning in this large church, He certainly 
hears our prayers, and He shall answer our prayers. 
We look unto Him and say, “Our hearts are dry! 
Lord, we know that Thou art our Father, but our 
hearts are sunk in worldliness. We are lost amidst 
the charms and allurements of the world. The world 
draws us away. Our hearts cannot love Thee. Though 
we know Thee as perhaps we ought to know Thee, yet 
we cannot love Thee.” If the Lord is present here, 
and if He sees with his own eyes to what a dreary 
condition we have reduced our souls, and hearts and 
minds, He will certainly satisfy the thirsty soul. He 
alone is the abode of happiness; He alone is the 
everlasting fountain of peace and comfort. I know 
it is possible to have the highest and best kind of en- 
joyment in the Lord. There are some who think that 
if you do not approach God in the absolutely ortho- 
dox manner ; that if you do not get something exter- 
nal to please you, you cannot love a purely spiritual 
God. Such a thing Lean hardly believe. My own 
experiences tell me (and what I have seen in others | 
contirms my conviction) that it is quite possible to 
approach an absolutely spiritual, unseen, and invisible 
God, yet spiritually clad,if I may so say,in all the attri- 
butes of infinite loving-kindness and mercy, it is pos- 
sible to feel the warmest kind of love for such a loving 
Father. It is because we do not feel His mercy that 
therefore we do not feel ourselves able to love Him. If 
the Lord is spiritual, do we not see His mercy and 
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loving-kindness in our daily life? Do we not feel that 
His arms encompass us, and that, wherever we may 
happen to be, our great and merciful Father feeds 
us, that we do not feed ourselves, that He relieves 
us, and that we do not give ourselves relief? If such’ 
is the Lord's loving kindness unto us—unto us great 
and: miserable sinners, why shall we not love Him 
with our whole heart? If He is spiritual, is His 
spirituality an argument that we ought not to love 
Him? Is that a sort of excuse and pretext which 
we should put forth in order to justify ourselves for 
not loving Him as we love the world? If we can 
love our father and mother, surely we can love Him 
who is the Mother of mothers and the Father of 
fathers. If we can give our entire hearts to those we 
love on earth, can we not, shall we not, give up our 
entire heart with the whole warmth of our emotional 
nature unto Him who is our best, and our truest 
our everlasting friend! That is what I am anxious 
to see amongst you. Show me that sort of love of God 
which alone can give you true life, give me true life, 
give the whole world true life. The world expects that 
from a Christian nation, Give forth your love and you 
enkindle love in others, and thus a vast and irresist- 
ible stream of pure love going forth from a Christian 
country will fertilise the various countries around, 
and thus we shall see one day on all sides of the . 
earth living fountains of pure love opened. We shall 
not then drink of the wells which are now dry, but 
we shall drink from the feet of the Lord, we shall 
drink at the everlasting fountain of purity, and love, 
and wisdom, and strength, which can never be dry. 
Let us open out these wells, dig up these wells in 
our own hearts, and there shall flow a perennial 
stream of purity and peace which shall flow on ever- 
lastingly. Brethren, love your God with your whole 
heart, with your whole mind, with your whole will, 
and with your whole soul, and you shall inherit eyer- 
lasting life. 
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teous in’ merey. He needs no offering to change 
His disposition towards the repentent sinner. 
/A submissive spirit, a contrite heart, and new- 
ness of life—these aro the only sacrifices that are 
acceptable to the God of Jesus. From Him we learn 
Wi that no place is specially holy, no temple specially 
| sacred, and no class of men specially empowered to 
| proclaim the Divine forgiveness. Like the blessed 
| sunlight, and the pure air of heaven, it is the heri- 
‘tage of all God’s children. Let them turn their faces 
towards Him, and He will not only forgive them, 
but will bless them and unfold their diviner nature, 
even as the sun unfolds the hidden beauties of the 
flower. In this respect, again, I venture to assert 
that our Church bears a far closer resemblance to 
early Christianity than can be rightfully claimed by 
those professing the popular doctrines, in all of which 
we may still find strong traces of the Jewish and 
heathen theory of sacrifice. This is specially evi- 
dent in the prevailing belief that the change neces- 
sary to salvation is to take place in the disposition 
of God towards man, not of man towards God. 
Christ himself is now regarded as the great sacrifice 
for sin, without faith in which no man can be ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God. 

Now I am far from asserting that all Trinitarians 
consciously hold these doctrines, or that evenif they 
do hold them in their most extravagant form, we are 
to condemn them or deny them the name of Chris- 
tian. It is with the doctrine, not the men, that we 
have to do. We know that the little leaven was 
hidden in a great measure of meal, and that great 
changes of opinion can be effected only very slowly. 
In the history of the world eighteen centuries form 
but a brief period, and it may be that yet another 
eighteen centuries must pass before the great 
churches will consent to throw off their ancient 
forms of belief. It is our great privilege to have 
entered earlier than others into our heritage as sons. 
of God. We already rejoice in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free. We can see the 
spirit of God in all the great religious movements of 
the past and of the present. We are permitted to 
believe that there is the same spirit under a diver- 
sity of manifestation,-—that in the Roman Catholic 
and in the Hindoo Brahmin, in the Christian theist 
and in the Brahmo theist, good men are always and 
everywhere the children of God. But let us not 
suppose that on this account we are at liberty to 
profess any doctrine which may be most popu- 
‘lar, or to jom any Church which may best 
promote our worldly interests. Truthfulness, 
entire and absolute truthfulness, is one of the 
first requisites of healthy religious life. Not 
without good reason have the martyrs died rather 
than profess a doctrine which they did not believe, 
though very possibly their own opinions were as 
erroneous as those which they rejected. It is only 
by perfect truthfulness in the expression of our own 
belief, and by constant forbearance with the belief 
of others, that the spirit of God, which is perfect 
truth, can make its voice heard amid the contentions 
of raying theologians ; theologians who, instead of 
asking what the spirit of God says here and to-day, 
are always asking what men said that God said to 
them in past ages. Surely the same spirit that in- 
spired Channing and Theodore Parker inspired 
Wesley and Luther, and Paul and John; yea, even 
Jesus of Nazareth and every good man of every age 
and land who, looking to heaven for help, has sought 
to make human life purer and holier. Far be it 
from us to go back from the liberty which our 
fathers bought for us at so great a price, equally far 
be it from us to deny the name of Christ, whom we 
believe to have been the greatest and most consistent 
teacher of the doctrine of the Divine sonship of the 
whole human race, which is the very corner stone of 
our religious edifice. 

If what I have advanced be true, I think we may 
honestly, though with all humility, say that our posi- 
tion in relation to other Christian or non-Christian 
Churches is prophetic, not dogmatic. We are, in- 
deed, believers emphatically i in the unity of God, 
but I am surely right in saying that we do not there- 
fore intend to limit or define the nature of Deity. 
Far too awful and mysterious is the Divine presence 
for us to attempt to define it by any logical process. 
We do not and cannot know whether He is one in 
the sense in which we apply the term to human 
beings, or whether there be a higher unity in infinite 
multiplicity, as is the unity of vision in those won- 
drous eyes which look out upon the world through 
a thousand facets. What we mean by unity is that 
God, in all His manifestations, is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever; that He never misleads 
or betrays the confidence reposed in Him by His 
human children; that the same physical laws and 
the same spiritual laws hold good for the Bud- 
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dhist and the Christian, for the savage African and 
the civilised European. What-he asks here and 
everywhere is obedience and truthfulness ; obedience 
to the light that is in us, and truthfulness to proclaim 
it by word and deed. It is because men will hold 
that they are wiser than God, because in their little 
souls they cannot think that there is anything 
greater and wiser and better than they can imagine, 
because they will not believe that this universe and 
all its laws are God’s universe and God’s laws, that 
they have got into such moral and spiritual confu- 
sion. In this sense we are believers in the Unity 
and also in the Fatherhood of God, and we hold that 
the Divine life on earth is the most acceptable wor- 
ship of the Father in heaven. Compared with this, 
all theories and dogmas and forms of prayer seem 
trifling and insignificant. Wherever we see an ear- 
nest, truth-seeking, gentle, loving, and pure heart, 
there we recognise one of the Kingdom of God; 
there, consciously or unconsciously, is a disciple of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

On historical grounds, therefore, if on no other, 
we claim our right to the Christian name, and de- 
cline to cut ourselves off, or to be cut off by anybody 
else, from that great tide of spiritual influence which 
has come down through the past, irrigating the 
dreary waste of human existence with its living 
waters, and still producing the noblest deeds and 
authorising the divinest hopes of the human race. 
The Roman Catholic may scorn our doctrine, and 
say of us as Father Faber said of John Milton, 
“ Accursed be his blasphemous name;” the High 
Churchman, like Mr. Gladstone in the Contemporary, 


/may sneer at us for our want of numbers and our 


inability to catch the popular taste; the Theist may 
complain of us that we are still standing in the mire 
of ancient superstition; but if we are spiritual 
Monotheists, if we do hold what we believe to be 
the great central doctrines of the Christian religion, 
neither the curse of the Church of Rome, the sneer 
of the Church of England, nor the gentle upbraidings 
of the Theist ought to move us from our allegiance 
to him who in the actual course of history has been 
the Founder of our Faith, nor can we lay again the 
foundations that are already laid of that spiritual 
edifice of which Jesus Christ is the corner-stone. 
Briefly to sum up the matter. Our relation to 
other religious bodies enables us to sympathise with 
all earnest religious emotions. We do not expect to 
find the religious thought of all nations, nor of all 
men of the same nation, on the same level. If the 
Catholic and the Anglican ritualist seem to us to trust 
too implicitly to-the authority of the past, and to 
place too high a value on forms of worship; if the 
Evangelicals and orthodox Nonconformists seem to 
us to rely too much on the sacrificial aspects of re- 
ligion ; and if we regret that the Brahmo and the 
Theist do not assign to the teachings of Jesus the 
pre-eminent position which we believe to belong to 
them, yet to each and to all we can give our full 
sympathy and co-operation in those matters which 
are happily common to all. The conception of the 
divine life on earth may be very different, but in all 
it is, in thought at least, something above that 
which ordinary humanity has attained to. The same 
simplicity of character, purity of conduct, and bene- 
volence of disposition are beautiful everywhere and 
always. That which is not common to all is phases 
of theological opinion and fashions of ritualistic ce- 
remonial, which are of the less importance as they 
are subject to continual change and modification. 
But while this is our view of our relation to other 
religious bodies, we must not deceive ourselves into 
supposing that their view with regard to us is at all 
of the same nature. The more earnest they are, the 
more will they dislike our views, for we seem to them 
to be cutting away the very roots of the tree of life. 
They cannot sympathise with us without being untrue 
to their dearest convictions. -I fear we must long 
remain outside the pale of Christian sympathy. The 
difference which separates us is more tlian one of 
mere words. It lies deep down in the nature of our 
conception of the religious life, and the very charac- 
teristics of our religious belief which enable us to 
sympathise with all shades of opinion are just those 
which are most repugnant to the Trinitarians. We 
can recognise the beauty and holiness that often co- 
exist with the narrowest of creeds; they will not 
allow that the very same actions and aspirations in 
us are beautiful and holy. To them all goodness 
that is not sanctified by the authority of their Church 
is mere morality, a poor imitation of the Christian 
life, from which the sanctifying spirit has fled. We 
may regret that this is so, but we cannot alter it. 
We can only try to keep alive within ourselves the 
genuine spirit of Christian charity, so that whilst 
being unfalteringly true to our own opinions, we may 
be unfailingly kind and generous towards others. 
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Whilst upholding before the world the simplicity of 
Christian doctrine and worship, it is incumbent on 
us to show the greatest reverence for the forms which 
we have adopted ; forms which, though in themselves 
immaterial, derive importance from the fact that we 
have deliberately chosen them for the outward ex- 
pression of our worship. 

Thus, by our whole life and conduct, we may hope 
to prove that the divine life on earth is as dear to us 
who hold the simplest of Monotheistic creeds as it 
is to those who have enshrined it in the misty halo 
of patristic and mediwval theology. 


The Rey. Josep Funston read the second paper 
on : 

THE TRUE MISSION OF OUR CHURCHES. 

He said: By our Churches I mean the Unitarian, 
Presbyterian, and other Free Churches of the As- 
sembly and of the Unitarian denomination generally. 
By true mission I mean the special work for which 
we are adapted, and which God and the age seem to 
require of us. Our work now may not be the same 
as in time past. We have had specially to maintain 
the absolute unity of God, and still have to maintain 
it. For along time it was our work to defend the 
right of free inquiry, to point out the use of reason 
in religion, to protest against the doctrine of the 
verbal inspiration, and to advocate just methods of 
interpretation of the Scriptures. We haye had to 
show that religion is not a creed but a life; that 
Christ was not the Deity but a revealer of Deity; 
that his mission was not to,be a substitute for 
sin but to lead man from sin. It has been spe- 
cially our work to proye that the doctrine of 
the utter depravity of man was untrue; that the 
Atonement was irrational; and that the eternity of 
punishment was unjust and derogatory to the 
fatherly character of God. But there are some of 
these that no longer specially belong to us, because 
they are being taken up by others. Weare no longer 
the most advanced workers in Biblical criticism. 
There are men in nearly all the other Churches who 
not only defend but use the right of freeinquiry. The 
doctrine of the Atonement is being rapidly either 
given up or much modified. The believers in con- 
ditional immortality are protesting against eternal 
punishment with as much zeal as we ever did; and, 
with respect to the depravity of man, the use of 
reason, and the inspiration and interpretation of 
Scripture, the things we taught half a century ago, 
and for which we were very much shunned and per- 
secuted, are now the received opinions of the thinkers 
of every Protestant denomination. 

The most tremendously evil thought that ever 
entered into the brain of man is the idea that to be 
a member of a particular Church, or to believe in 
a particular creed, is essential to salvation. At 
various times, and in many places, the Roman 
Catholic Church has been a positive curse to the 
earth, because it treated all outside its bounds as 
heretics. This has transformed men and women 
into fiends, and the more fiendlike they became the 
more they imagined they were doing God service. 
And all creed-bound Protestant Churches have been 
persecutors. Even to-day one of the greatest evils 
of the religious world is the spirit of sectarianism. 
Wherever men believe certain doctrines to be essen- 
tial to salvation, in spite of themselves they become 
bigoted, uncharitable and unjust in their judgments 
of others. .Why has the Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland suspended Professor Smith? 
Why did the Bishop of Lichfield disapprove of the 
six or seven clergymen who so far fraternised with 
the Wesleyans as to go to hear Dr. Punshon preach ? 
What a severe condemnation of the spirit of sec- 
tarianism were the statements lately made by John 
Bright and the Bishop of Manchester. ‘ If,” says 
the bishop, ‘‘I were asked to pick out certain speci- - 
mens of rancorous hate, ungenerous suspicion, and 
malevolent imputation, or unkind, unchristian mis- 
construction of motives, I should go to one or two 
of our leading so-called religious newspapers.” Now 
it is clearly part of the mission of our Churches to 
destroy this eyil spirit of sectarianism, and we ought 
to be foremost in this work because of our freedom 
from the trammels of a creed. In spirit and in 
name we should be unsectarian. Many in other de- 
nominations haye made great progress both in opi- 
nion and sentiment during the last thirty years, and 
as we are willing to. co-operate with them in any be- 
neyolent work, we might, more frequently than we 
do, take it for granted that they are willing to co- 
operate with us. Our experience of the past should 
convince us that we ought to be free enough in 
thought to include such men as Emerson and Theo- 
dore Parker, spiritual and philanthropic enough in 
action to find scope for such men as the late Travers 
Madge and Philip Carpenter, and charitable enough 
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in feeling to regard as brethren all earnest men of 
every denomination. oe 

Another portion of the true mission of our 
Churches is to teach a thoroughly practical religion. 

The religion of our day is too much in the region of 
thought and speculation. We greatly need a re 
ligion of working power. . On all sides we hear the 
complaint that Christianity is losing its influence 
for good upon society. Intelligent working men, 
many middle-class men, literary and scientific men 
are no longer in our Churches. The moral and 
spiritual stamina of our nation is declining. Bene- 
volent and really progressive movements for the ele- 
vation of the people are everywhere comparatively 
weak for the want of the hearty and united support 
of ‘religious men. We turn our faces too much 
backward, instead of looking around and ahead. We 
need a religion more abreast with the age. A man 
said to me the other day, ‘‘I have been into one of 
your chapels several times lately, but somehow the 
minister never seems to touch upon questions that 
interest me. He scems to haye been to college and 
become very learned in questions of theology, but 
knows nothing of the bearing of religion upon the 
great living questions of the day.” The new phase 
of religion which is now required is not only the free 
and unsectarian but the positive and the practical, 
and it is especially our mission to teach such a re- 
ligion, because we say that Christianity is not a creed 
but a spirit and a life, not mere faith but a motive to 
work. Wehave always acknowledged this, but we have 
not realised it. Denominations, like men, get into 
certain habits, and often the actual falls far below 
the ideal. From the circumstances in which we 
have been placed we haye had to spend much time 
in defending ourselves and in advocating certain 
doctrines, forgetting that teaching the truth is only 
preparatory, the real work being to arouse and 
quicken and direct the spiritual forces. I begin to 
suspect that the sermon absorbs too much of the 
time and attention of both minister and people, and 
I would ask whether there are not other labours that 
would tell better in practical religious power and 
life. Should we not pay more attention to the reli- 
gious training of the young in the home, in the 
school, and the Church? Should we-not feel a deeper 
interest in man as man, irrespective of outward posi- 
tion? Is not religion altogether too much severed 
from commercial and political life? Do we bewail, 
and try to prevent as we ought to do, the intemper- 
ance of our land? Does every religious man try to 
use what influence he has to improve our interna- 
tional relations, and as far as possible prevent the 
barbarous system of settling disputes. by fighting? 
Now, it should be a part of the mission of our 
Churches to concentrate all their forces on the deve- 
lopment of a thoroughly broad and manly character; 
and to have been trained’in_ one of our societies 
should be a guarantee of catholicity, of reasonable- 
ness, and of real spiritual power. 

We have just these two great central and funda- 
mental principles of action—to deslare and manifest 
God to man, and to lead man away from sin and 
weakness to God. And to aid us in this great work 
we need two things—better organisation and a new 
selection and re-arrangement of religious literature. 
In our denomination neither the ministers nor 
nor people sufliciently know each other. We 
haye yet much to learn of the power of union. We 
do not make use of all our resources. In a com- 
plete association encouragement ‘is given to all. 
There is high work for first-rate men, and humbler 
work for second-rate men. A sphere of labour for 
the philosopher who can teach the truth to the few, 
and for the prophet who can arouse the gouls of the 
many. There are both ministers and laymen who 
are perfectly willing to do more work, but they need 
the help which association can give them. And it 
is not only new plans that we require, but a new 
spirit. It is possible to be free and independent as 
individuals, and united and powerful as a body. We 
should make a vigorous effort.to form a new habit 
in this respect, and, as a practical step, I would 
suggest that we combine our energies to secure 
that the autumnal meeting of the British and 
Foreign Association, which is this year to be held in 
this district, shall be the largest and most enthu- 
Siastic gathering of Unitarians ever held in the 
North of England. I have ventured to say that we 
require a new selection of religious literature; a 
book, say, perhaps as large as the Bible, which should 
contain the very essence, in a concentrated form, of 
the most instructive and soul-stirring religious lite- 
rature of the last ten centuries. It may be asked if 
"good religious literature exists why be at the trouble 
of collecting and arranging it? I say for conye- 
nience and ready use. I know that plenty of pure 
inspiring literature exists, but it takes almost a life- 
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time to find and become acquainted with it. Now, 


‘lif axreally good selection were made, in more ways 


than one much valuable time would be saved, and 
we should have a book foruse in the home, in the 
school, and in the church, every page of which 
would be full of instruction and inspiration, and 
which should contain examples and illustrations of 
all the fundamental principles of a high moral and 
spiritual culture. This “Book of God and the 
Soul” should give many of the most wonderful and 
beautiful illustrations of God as manifest in the 
works of creation. Not given in the form of 
argument, but in simple language, that the 
facts may speak for thémselves and make their 
own impression. Then there should be poetry 
and prose of the purest possible kind. There 
should be short prayers—expressive of every reli- 
gious emotion of the heart. There should be a 
selection of a few of the very best proverbs of all 
nations. Moral principles should be laid down for 
the guidance of man in the various stages of the 
journey of life—as boy, ‘as youth, as man of busi- 
ness, as patriot, and as sustaining all the domestic 
relations. There should be inspixing passages from 
religious history, biographies of the best of men 
and women, a record of noble deeds; and, in fact, 
there should be everything that is best caleulated to 
reveal God to man, and to inspire man’s soul with a 
desire to live in harmony with God. With respect to 
the difficulty of producing such a book, though 
great, ijneed not be insurmountable. In the really 
Free Churches of different countries there are 
numbers of men and women of high literary and 
spiritual culture. 
of these in England and America to form themselves 
into a council, and, by a proper sub-division of 
labour, in the course of a few years a book would be 
produced that would be a blessing to millions yet un- 
born. Let the simple principle ever be kept in view 
that the object of every sentence in the book should 
be how best to reveal God to man, and how best to 
lead the soul of man upto God. It is the duty of 
every denomination to produce its best for God. It 
is only by constantly aiming at this that we can save 
ourselves from being too negative. True progress is 
secured by teaching positive truths. In nature there 
is a destructive power constantly at work, but the 
constructive forces are eyen more active, and the 
combined result is a wonderful variety of new life 
and being and beauty. And so we, for every super- 
stition or error we destroy, must plant a new truth 
or principle in its place, or we can haye no certainty 
that our labours will be blessed. Perhaps 
God has some law of inspiration like the law of 
continuity in the geological forces. The old 
geologists believed that the evident changes which 
have taken place in the crust of the globe 
were brought about by great and sudden 
catastrophes, but it isnow known that they have been 
caused by the operation of forces slowly but con- 
stantly at work. And it may be that there is a similar 
law in spiritual things; and, if so, there isa slow 
but continued revelation of God to man, and it is 
only by now and then gathering up the results of 
this revelation that progress in thought, in spiritual 
perception, in our ideas of God and duty become 
evident. As individuals, and as a body, we must 
live in harmony with this grand law of development 
and progress which we see everywhere around us. 
Let us then feel that we have a mission, and that 
that mission is to teach a thoroughly unsectarian 
and practical religion, let us organise so as to make 
the best use of ourresources, let us prepare and well 
use a new book of ‘‘ God and the Soul” well adapted 
to the wants of man and the age in which we live, 
let us cast all secondary motives to the winds, do 
our best and leave the result to God; and we shall 
yet achieve anoble object, be a prosperous Church, 
and contribute our fair share to the strength, purity, 
and dignity of the nation. 


Mr. Harry Rawson read a paper on ‘Some 
Grievances of Dissenters yet Unredressed,” which 
we are compelled to defer until next. week. 

The report of the evening meeting, at which two 
noteworthy speeches were delivered by the Revs. 
Cuartes Buarp and Cuarnes Harcrove, we are 
compelled, on account of the extreme pressure on 
our space, to postpone. 


a 


CHAPEL-STREET DOMESTIC MISSION, 
LONDON. 

Two interesting and very successful meetings have 
just been held in the Chapel-street Domestic Mis- 
sion, Cripplegate, London. ‘The building having 
heen sold, is, we understand, to be taken down tc 
give place to warehouse property, such as, more and 


I would ask some thirty or forty 
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more for several years past, has increased aroun 
it, pushing out the inhabitants who formerly dwel 
in the narrow streets, and in the courts and alley 
of the neighbourhood that formed the field in whic 
the Missionary and his coadjutors long laboured 
Established more than forty years ago for the spe 
cial benefit of the poor, this Mission, by its Day 
schools, was the pioneer of popular education of 
cheap and sound character when such was looker 
on by great numbers, if not with positive suspicion 
certainly with small favour. The operations origi 
nally were, however, of very modest proportion 
compared with what, under watchful, enlightene 
management and liberal support, they have sine 
become. A Dame-school, home visitation by th 
Missionary, a Sunday-school and a religious service 
all conducted in one room, were the chief. Addition 
were made, as accommodation in the same building 
could be obtained, till at length there were boys’ 
girls’ ,and infant schools, all under Government inspec 
tion, and taught by certificated competent teachers 
and from these schools must have gone forth hun 
dreds of children fairly equipped and fitted for th 
battle of after-life. There were, further, evening 
classes, a reading-room, and a good library added 
and, as well, savings and other clubs for the 
promotion of self-help; everything in connectior 
being of a purely unsectarian nature. And the olc 
building, thus turned to varied use, has also, for the 
greater portion of the period it has been in the So 
ciety’s possession, formed a retreat to young met 
and maidens, who, after their day’s employmen 
was ended, have retired to it for quiet reading, spe 
cial study, or innocent recreation. Hence the inte. 
rest felt in the demolition of the old place. " 


The former of the two gatherings to which we 
have referred was the Mission Congregational Anni 


‘vyersary, and was held on Tuesday, {the 12th inst. Th 


weather was sultry and oppressive. But a large: 
number than could be accommodated at one sitting 
were present at ten; and afterwards, though a charge 
was made for the purpose of keeping out those whe 
might enter out of mere curiosity, the room was 
overcrowded, several standing on the landing outside. 
The room was abundantly decorated with flowers 
that had been generously and kindly sent great dis. 
tances for the occasion. Amongst those assembled. 
or who came in during the evening, were Mr. Enfielé 
(Secretary of the Society), and Mrs. Enfield ; and (o! 
the members of the Committee) Messrs. Worsley, 
Alfred Preston, I. L. Lister, J. Brabner, and I. 
M. Wade; of former day school teachers, Mr. 
William Wightman and Mrs. Masters, and manj 
of the old pupil teachers who were trained 
under their care; Mr. Corkran, Missionary at 
Spicer-street, Mr. J. T. Hart, a very old member of 
the committee, now retired, Mr. Barrow (auditor), 
Mr. Edward Wright, and Miss Worsley. The chair. 
taken at seven o’clock, was occupied by the Rev. J. 
Heywood, missionary, who, after the singing of a 
hymn, called on Mr. I. M. Wade (who was obliged 
to leave early) to address the meeting. We have 
not space to give even outlines of the speeches by 
Mr. Wade, Mr. Heywood, Mr. Preston, Mr. Worsley, 
Mr. Corkran, Mr. Enfield, Mr. Wightman, and of 
the members of the congregation, Messrs. Noakes, 
Heald, and Montford, but must content ourselves by 
saying that all were in harmony with the occasion, 
pleasantly recalling many very encouraging facts 
and circumstances of the past. The Mission Choir 
rendered good service by singing a variety of suit- 
able pieces, whilst Mr. Harding, an old teacher of 
elocution at the Mission evening classes, gave a very 
excellent recitation, and Mr. Hobbs well sang “‘ The 
Woodpecker.” This last congregational anniversary 
was: brought to a close shortly after half-past ten 
o’clock, the great body of the people remaining to 
the end, F 

The second meeting was on Sunday night, June 
17, when the congregation met for their final reli- 
gious service in the room in which they have for so 
many years worshipped. There were a large number 
present. Mr. Heywood, the Missionary, conducted, 
as usual, the proceedings throughout. The text was 
from Acts ii. part of verse 1, ‘They were all with 
one accord in one place.” He spoke of the great 
interest all present felt in the place they were about 
to leave. This interest to an outsider might seem 
strained and forced; but it was not so, but most 
natural; for though the old walls were plain, and, 
perhaps, as they had been called, heavy and ugly, 
yet the place had for them many most agreeable 
and.even sacred associations. In it many of them 
had received all the education they possessed ‘ there, 
too, they had met good men whom they had come 
to look on with the greatest respect; and it had 
long been their religious home. He recalled to 
their minds the names of Ainger, Dobson, Simons, 
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Religious Entelligence. 
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THE MINISTRY TO THE POOR. 
‘SERMON BY THE REV. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Te take from the Birmingham Pulpit the fol- 
ng report of the sermon or the Church of the 
siah Mission, delivered by the Rev. James 
‘tineau, on November 12th :— 


How then shall they call on Him in whom they have 
delieved ? And how shall they believe in Him of whom 
have not heard ? And how shall they hear without a 
cher? And how shall they preach, except they be 
? As it is written, how beautiful are the feet of them 
preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of 
. things !"—Rom, x. 14, 15, 
ver since civilised society has been an object of 
y and reflection, it has affected thoughtful minds 
a strange mixture of admiration and compassion. 
‘eems at once the glory of our nature, and its 
ne. Other races of creatures are rendered gre- 
ous by various wants and common affections, 
man alone balances, yet deepens the mutual de- 
dence by the arts of exchange. Other races sub- 
to be led by the strong, and combine their soil 
30-operative works, but with man alone does law 
nd from force into right, and opinion passes from 
d instinct into self conscious devotion, and the 
@ nest or hive is replaced by the city and the 
e. In order to detect any clear improvement in 
'v creatures, you have to take your survey in geo- 
> type, but for man the little span of history suf- 
i, and while the swallow, the beaver, and the ant 
d and live just as they did before man began to note 
t ways, he needs but a few centuries to move with 
accelerated pace from the rights which keep no 
rd of themselves, to a civilisation crowded in its 
‘urces, rich in its literature and art. The human 
monwealth—with its hierarchy of mutual service, 
avisible cord of ideal restraints, its traditions of 
vism, its hopes of greatness, its sympathy with the 
owed love of the world is the highest proof of the 
lence of God, and the most impressive witness of 
possibilities of man. And yet my friends, within 
glorious community as it grows and spreads, there 
‘lurks a canker that feeds on its luxuries, and 
drates its substance with misery and decay. ‘The 
iolidation of the State, which gave a grander 
er to genius and power, left no shelter, it would 
a, for the maimed and weak, but turned them 
into a battle where they were sure to fall, and 
ome form or other, in the slave quarter, in the 
village, or in the poor house, the sign has 
wx been absent from any nation as the history 
‘he crushed and unreclaimed humanity. It 
s@ns as though the social distance widened 
the education of the world went on, and 
6 our nature at one end moved upon a vaster 
3, at the other it shrivelled and rotted away. Only 
ripe community can the statesmen, the poet, the 
osopher, the artist appear, or any product of the 
d go forth that shall be a possession for ever. Yet 
great cities, which these results immortalise, hide 
ind their temples and their courts a thousand fes- 
ag ills. ‘They are the birthplace of new desires, 
nurseries of hateful vices in their densest opera- 
ij, and on a clouded solitude of embittered misery. 
‘this contrast of brilliant resources, of humiliat- 
pestiferous poverty, has also affected thoughtful 
'ds, with a kind of noble discontent. A joint 
sfitacle of human capabilities and that of the 
west sufferings is a thing intolerable to every 
erous heart. The light of hope tries to touch it 
t some ideas of knowledge. From this impulse 
8 sprung all social theories, philosophic republics, 
dians, socialisms, all aspire to realise the ascer- 
ed possibilities, whilst causing the saddest dis- 
ointments. to our human union. Let us look 
what was the ancient solution of this ques- 
- “No relief,” said Plato, “ will ever reach the 
i] of man, until either statesmen become philo- 
hers, or philosophers assume the government 
itates.” This saying indicates the direction of 
Greek mind, the direction in which it sought the 
ition of the social problem. It was thought that 
must deal with the commonwealth as a whole, 
{must put the reconstructing hand upon it from 
r place of power. ‘The scene is all wrong on 
ch you plant, and where you train. You leave it 
n to unproportionate competitions. You make its 
des to private selfishness too great, and its de- 
ad on public sacrifice too small, You place its 
reme interests at the disposal of incompetency, 
ing for its tribunals those who have no know- 
ye of justice, and over its schools those who 
@ false notions of education. You let the poets 
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teach mischievous fables about the gods, and the 
orators talk flattering sophistries to the people. 

You foster the task which admires successful am- 
bition, and which secures the discontinuance of in- 
corruptible rectitude. All this, it was said, you 
must sweep away, and rebuild your theory of life 
—promoting union, everyone to come upon it who 
bids fair for manly strength and virtue, assigning to 
each who is already strong his place, and precluding 
him from functions for which he is not fit, and so 
disciplining all for the character that may be visible 
to them—the workers for industry and temperance, 
the soldiers for bravery and obedience, the rulers for 
wisdom and integrity—that the whole may exhibit 
the partnership and equilibrium of goodness, like the 
unity of a single harmonious sect, The schemes for 
mending the world of this kind rested all their hopes 
upon arrangement, and computed simply the forces 
of unvarying influence in dealing with the problem. 
Men, as they were found by experience to be consti- 
tuted the immutable factor, which was to be let alone 
and made to yield a new result only by being thrown 

into the midst of new conditions, and the revolutions 

in the world were required in order to change any 

individual man. Now the method of Christianity 
appears to us the very opposite to this, and at all 
events it has become so in its administration. It is 

not thus a theory of organised society—the dream of 
some new polity through the establishment of which 

character is to attain its true proportions, No, but 
a direct appeal to the individual conscience, which 

aims to redeem men, one by one, and to bring them 

just where they stand into near harmony to God. 
And it is true that Christianity in its origin left the 
existing constitution of the world alone, and, unlike 
the philosophers, propounded no projects for model- 
ling it anew. However, we must confess that this 
abstinence arose, not from any better opinion of the 
world held by the early Christians, but rather from a 
worse—not from indifference towards it, but from de- 
spair—not from a retreat of the inner man into the 
citadel to defy the enemies without, but from a certain 
vision, a vision of the city of God, of which already 
the disciples supposed themselves citizens, and which 
without any aid of theirs would soon replace the Em- 
pire of the Seven Hills. It was not from a want of 
faith in the Divine Commonwealth, but because that 
dream, as they believed, God would realise for them, 
that they were neutral to the State. They, too, had 
their method of perfect love, their sacred allegiance, 
their society swayed by truthful justice and sacred 

right; and possessed by a faith and expectation of 
this, they so lived in it as to become dead to this 

world, and so carrying on their thought and heart 
into the realms of another country, even a heavenly, 
Their despair at the actual and historic sin of things 

was thus in reality deeper than the philosophers, for 

they simply left it to perish, and in thus withdrawing 

from it, they meant to retire—not to the mystic life 

of individual piety, much less into any stoio strength 

of perfect isolation, but into the citizenship of a better 
country, soon to be realised—and, meanwhile, blend- 

ing the sinner and the innocent in posts of duty, fol- 
lowed with the living inspiration of Christ and God 

above. This death to the actual world, this life in the 
ideal which replaced it, without conflicting with it, 
instantly, however, brought into existence the very 
highest characteristics of Christian civilisation. That 
image of the holy life of the kingdom of God, where 
wrong and sin should never come, touched the sleep- 

ing springs of higher affections, and of spiritual 

power in the heart, and lifted men into a new birth 

of character; new tastes, new love, new hopes, broke 
upon them from depths of their nature never reached 
before, and delivered them from the thraldom of out- 
ward things, Snatched from themselves and carried 
off by a spirit diviner than their own, they see things 
which had been hid from them before, and hear and 
answer many a call of God to which they had turned 
adeaf ear. In faith consecration follows insensibly 
upon the walks of daily duty and the place of nightly 
rest; & beauty shows for them the simplest task, and 
there is a presence that alloys the troubles, and puts 
a sweetness into the discords of their life. Looking 
away from the scattered broken fragments of good- 
ness among men to the perfect things of the su- 
pernatural sphere, the Christian disciple was car- 
ried clear past the ancient course of piety and 
moral strength, and leaving behind the piecemeal 
distribution of the virtuous among classes and 
ranks, rose to the grand idea of the one righteous- 
ness realised in heaven, preached on earth, alike pos- 
sible and necessary for all responsible minds, And 
this I take it is the true and indisputable ground of 
Christian brotherhood ; and united, this re-union of 
common capacity brought resemblance of God, a 
non-liability to fall from it, and a common trust to 


press into a greater nearness to it. And this was. 
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found in the fervour of the first age, when the Chris- 
tians died to the fermenting world around them, and 
flung themselves into the affections of the ideal sta te, 
and tried the tender ties of mutual sacrifices, and re- 
hearsed the life of the whole and perfect world. And 
that experiment once tried vindicated itself by the 
permanent elevation of human thought and human 
character; the accidents of it, the mistakes of it, 
gradually fell away, while the essence of it remained, 
Unsuspected depths of the moral nature were re- 
vealed, indefinite possibilities of the spirit burst the 
bounds of prior expectation, and showed where the 
living germs of good might lurk unseen, and it be- 
came the settled experience of Christendom that 
humanity and God are never hopelessly estranged 
from one another, but that if the true congenial bonds 
of any single soul can but be reached, even the 
deadjwill be alive again, and the lost will be found. 
Thus from the lowly life of the first Christians, which 
could only work internally upon itself, came to light 
the great truth that without waiting to re construct 
the world, man himself may become a new creature, 
and take the initiative at home in introducing the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Renouncing the maxims of worldly despair that 
you must take men as they are, that you must suit 
the scene around them to their proved weakness and 
infirmity, and make the best of their inevitable sin, 
renouncing all this, Christianity has always charged its 
missionaries thus “Go forth to this people, and speak 
to them from the level, not of what they are, but of 
what they ought to be. Take with you the measure 
not of outward custom, but of the inward sanctuary, 
Abate no claim of God upon them, bat tell them of 
His righteous will. Remember that you are His, 
not theirs, or theirs only for His sake. Fling your- 
self upon the side of hislove, and fear not that you 
will be borne in upon some hidden inlet of their na- 
ture ; as His compassion in your heart will make a 
way where there was none before, and shake the dull 
souls till they stir up and prophecy.” This faith in 
the spiritual possibilities over individual conscience 
has passed, I say, into the permanent life of Chris- 
tendom. Only it now acts upon a world which is no 
longer expected to perish, which we cannot dismiss 
from our attention as a thing delivered over to Satan, 
which we must escape, as if it were something foreign 
to us, but which, as an abiding school of our hu- 
manity we are bound to set in order, and to recover 
for our God; so that the scene of things has now 
returned upon our hands, and the social problems of 
the old philosophy are new faces for us upon a larger 
and more complicated world. The two rival propo- 
sals which pagan wisdom and evangelical zeal once 
divided between them to redeem the life of persons, 
and to amend the scene of things; these two have 
lost their enmity; they are fallen into partnership, 
and have developed upon us together. In dealing 
with them, however, there still remains a division of 
labour seeing that in spite of their unity at bottom, 
the powers and faculties that are needed for the one 
are yery seldom qualified to serve equally the other, 
It must ever be the function of the secular state to 
re-adjust the things that furnish forth the theatre of 
life, to settle institutions, economics, police and laws, 
and see to it that they constitute a fitting school for 
just and righteous habits. And to the spiritual 
agency or church it must be left to address itself to 
persons one by one, to reach the secret springs of our 
life, and speak to God for the languid, but undying 
conscience of humanity. Of this Divine work we must 
never weary or despair, but carry into it the eternal 
patience of God, who age after age solicits with His 
grace every soul of man, and now here, now there, 
stands at the door and knocks, and would lift the latch 
on the first hospitable hint. With one and with another, 
nay with multitudes, the Christian appeal may seem 
to be made utterly in vain; butif only the true beat 
of the heart goes forth with it, it will find some 
hiding place in many a mind that for a moment 
seems to heed it not, and like the phrase of a for- 
gotten strain of music or the snatches of a dream, 
will steal forth in some tender twilight hour, when 
there are none to see the tears of penitence, or to 
mock at the returning tones of prayer. My friends, 
trust in the living Spirit of God, which finds some 
crevice still open in the darkest heart, by this per- 
sistency of appeal that cannot listen to despondency. 
This is the true gift, without which the Church is a 
pretence, and the preachers had better hold their 
peace, It is the first requisite of religion; the 
primary inspiration of all avail, that the witness to 
the highest life must never fall and cease. If once 
it grows ashamed before the face of unwakened man, 
and like atimid piety shrinks from the laugh of the 
blind and stupid, and can only nurse itself in solitude, 
Isay, it is living faith no more, and it is equal ly 
unlike the Apostle who amidst the scoffing crowds at 
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Athens, remonstrated daily in the market-place with 
such as met him; and the Son of Man himself, even 
in the retirement of the hills, when he saw the mul- 
titudes as sheep without a\shepherd, had compassion 
upon them, and poured forth to them his divinest 
words. Now to reach the springs of the inner life, 
where they have been once sealed up, and to keep 
them clear where they are flowing, I venture to say 
the one great agency is the personal power of an 
earnest and sympathetic mind, which is living in the 
higher order of ideas, and above the danger of being 
dragged down to the leyel where those ideas are lost. 
There lies the true missionary gift—deep faith in 
God; deep pity for man; strength to carry the 
devotion of Divine order into all the clash and 
confusion of this world; and wherever you meet 
with any good measure of this gift, thank God 
that the prophets are not dead. Arm it freely 
with your outward wealth, and confide in it freely 
with your inmost heart. Send it as the messenger 
alike- of humanity and God into the city where 
the struggle of life is fiercest. There is nothing like 
trust for retaining the spirit of good that else would 
die, Tell me not that the weight of ill is too great 
to be lifted. I say the greater the burden, the more 
physical force is needed to heave it off. Do you say 
that the material conditions of our enterprise are too 
oppressive to give any encouragement. Then they 
are too oppressive to admit of any desertion or ne- 
glect. The more they stifle the spiritual possibilities, 
the more must they be counterbalanced by persist- 
ency. Would you here plead the density of the 
darkness as a reason for withholding the spark of 
light. Be assured that if we speak thus of our poor, 
they are no darker than we. I say it is all a fancy, 
Even in their lot, different as it looks, there is a 
great similarity in their temptations and affections 
with ours. Who that knows them in their strivings 
and troubles would dare to give counsels of hopeless- 
ness. Are they not here as elsewhere in their quali- 
ties of character, ranging over every grade, from the 
meanest to the heroic; marvels of unselfishness, 
temperance, and fortitude, and testing the noblest 
force of conscience? Would you recal every re 

minder of higher obligation for aid to struggling 
goodness? Can no father, think you, be sustained 
in self-sacrifice which is to prolong the education of 
his child; no mother be helped to make her sons and 
daughters truthful, brave, and modest; no youth be 
braced up to manly self-government; amid the 
temptations of the city? Nor is it true that this 
personal dealing of man, one by one, stands at all 
in the way of the larger reformation of the outward 
field on which they live. On the contrary, it accele- 
rates the reform, and brings to every problem just 
the minute and practical insight, without which, it 
can never be closely solved. Not till the outward 
and the inward agencies understand each other, and 
go to their work together, will men be relieved from’ 
the burdens which keep them in their littleness; but) 
when that is the case, then will their natures expand 
in dimensions together, and justify the idea of peace 
of the Christian faith. 


————»~——_ 


HOLBECK DOMESTIC MISSION, LEEDS. 


The annual meeting in connection with the Hol- 
beck Domestic Mission was held on Monday night, 
in the Congregational Hall of the Unitarian Chapel, 
Mill-hill, Leeds. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
James Krrson, jun,; and on the platform were the 
Rev. J. E. Carpenter, Mr. Alderman Carter, M.P., the 
Rev. R. Wilkinson, Councillor Mathers, Mr.“D. Lup- 
ton, jun., and others. 

The CHAtrman referred with satisfaction to the 
work carried on in connection with the Mission by 
the Rev. R. Wilkinson, and said the report to be 
submitted that evening was the best and most cheer- 
ing yet presented. Tt recorded, what was pretty well 
known to them, that there was abundance of work for 
all classes of the community, and that it was only the 


lazy and intemperate who were suffering in any way 
in the mission district. It was to be hoped that, 
owing to the social improvement that was taking 
place, they would be freed from the necessity of 
looking after the secular condition of the people, 
and thus be enabled to devote all the energies 
and resources of the society to that purer and 
higher work which it was their aim to ad- 
vance, He could not refrain from regretting 
the scramble that appeared to be going on amongst 
religious societies for help for their denominational 
schools. It appeared to him that these societies 
ought rather to rejoice that the work of education was 
to be done by rate-aided schools, and that they should 
help, instead of trying to hinder, and devote all their 
enérgies and resources to promote their purely. reli- 
gious work, After directing attention to remarks 
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Mr. JoserH Craven seconded the motion, w 
was agreed to. 

The Rev. J. E.,Carpenrer proposed, and 
GreENHow seconded, a resolution expressing § 
pathy with Mr: Wilkinson in his arduous work, 
congratulating him on the success he had attaine 

The motion was carried. 

The Rey, Mr, Brack proposed, and Counc 
Maruers seconded, a resolution declaring that 
meeting was deeply impressed with the hindra 
offered to moral and religious improvement bj 
wide-spread intemperance of our large towns 
joiced in the prospect of the speedy introduction 
Licensing Bill into the House of Commons, and ¢: 
upon the representatives of the borough to suy 
the efforts of the Government in lessening the a 
of intoxicating liquors. 

This also was agreed to unanimously, and 
meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to 
Chairman, , 


THE INQUIRER. 
made by Mr. Wilkinson in his report, to the effect 
that the high death-rate of the town was largely due 
to the intemperate habits of a portion of the people, 
the Chairman expressed a hope that in the great 
spread of education which had dawned upon us, 
something would be done to teach the people the laws 
of health. He also spoke of the efforts that had been 
put forth to improve the dwellings of the working 
classes. 

The SmcreTary read a report, which stated that 
the present condition of the mission must give great 
satisfaction to the subscribers. The year commenced 
with a debt of £41, but this had been met by a special 
subscription, and there was now a small balance in 
hand. 

‘Mr. Darnton Lupron, jun,, read the report of the 
treasurer, Mr, George Brown. 

The Rev. R. Wrixrnson, in the course of a long 
and interesting report with reference to the work of 
the Mission, said that with respect to the alarm that 
has been raised as to the unhealthy condition of the 
town he could not but say that he had felt it to be 
both uncalled for and unjust, He was disposed to 
attribute the high death-rate rather to the unnatural 
and extravagant habits of the people than to any 
sanitary defects of the town; for were it the un- 
healthy state of our streets and dwellings the prin- 
cipal sufferers would be the adult population ; but, 
so far as he had noticed, the great number of deaths 
had been made up of children of about one year and 
under, while next had followed those under sixteen 
or eighteen years of age. The death of the vast 
majority of the young children might be traced directly 
to the parents—first, in the naturally weak condition 
of the child at birth, induced by the intemperate 
habits of the parents; and then in the ignorance of 
the mothers as to the simple rules of health in mat- 
ters of diet and dress. Through the indefatigable 
efforts of the Town Council much had been done to 
place the sanitary condition of the town far higher than 
had ever yet been appreciated by the people. What 
was now wanted was that, while the Corporation was 
doing all in their power to remove from our midst 
everything that would prove detrimental to health, 
the people should be better instructed in the simplest | 
sanitary laws, and compelled to observe the regula- 
tions given them, Speaking of the evils that had to 
be contended with, Mr. Wilkinson said that the prin- 
cipal evil, and that which presented the most formid- 
able front, was the intemperance of the people. Not 
that there had been any increase during the year, but 
for it to be maintained in its wonted power in the 
habits of the people simply meant the perpetuation 
of poverty, wretchedness, and crime in our midst, 
and he once more added his voice to that cry which 
was rising throughout the land for some legislative 
enactment which would not only very largely curtail 
the number of drinking-houses, but would place those 
permitted to continue the traffic under the most rigid 
inspection. It was with pleasure that he bore his 
testimony to the blessings that had attended the 
changes which had of late been introduced in the 
regulation of these houses, and his hope was that 
the reform so tardily begun would go on with in- 
creased energy until every temptation to intoxication 
should be removed from the path of the weak and 
the young. : 

Mr. Alderman Carter, M.P., proposed a resolution 
adopting the three reports, authorising them to be 
printed, and naming the officers and committee of 
the society for the ensuing year. He was glad to 
hear Mr. Wilkinson say that when he compared the 
condition of New Wortley at this moment with the 
state it was in three or four years ago he could readily 
perceive the improvement that had taken place in 
many particulars, and that though it must still be 
considered in a very lamentable condition, there were 
indications of its being in a fair way of becoming 
cleansed of many of those moral sumpholes which 
had exercised such a debasing influence over our 
youthful population. He thought Mr, Wilkinson was 
correct when he said that the death-rate was mate- 
rially increased by the want of a knowledge of sani- 
tary laws among the people. But the giant evil with 
which they had to contend was that of intemperance, 
and in connection with this matter he asked —What 
were we coming to? He regarded religion as essen- 
tial to the happiness of man, and hoped that religious 
people would take up the question of intemperance, 
and use all theif power in support of the Government 
dealing with it. He believed that the question would 
be dealt with very vigorously by the Government, but 
whatever could be done in opposition to the Govern- 
ment would be attempted by those in the trade, It 
behoved all who loved temperance, morality, and re- 
ligion that they should use their influence as far as 
possible in favour of getting this important question 
settled—(applause). : 


——_—_— 


THE MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNIO: 


The annual meeting was held at Walsall on 
vember 20. The services were introduced by 
Rey. H. W. Crossxry, and an able and approx 
discourse was delivered by the Rey. C. CuarKE. 

At the business meeting Alderman Hornani 
cupied the chair. The report of the committe 
submitted by the Rev. H. W. CrossxKey, Secrets 
the Union. During the past year the Union hi 
opened Walsall Chapel, which had been aband 
and was rapidly falling into’decay. The Rey, V 
Robinson had been appointed missionary, and thi 
his labours a congregation is now organised. A 
day-school has been established, with eight teac 
and the evening services are especially well atte 
It is believed that a good foundation is being 
for a self-sustaining church, Ground has also 
bought at West Bromwich, and plans have beer 
pared fora building. £320 have been alread) 
mised; and itis expected that the building m 
commenced in the spring, The Union has 
given material aid to renewed efforts of impor 
in the district. It is proposed to establish w: 
delay a church at West Bromwich, It is be 
best to Concentrate efforts upon one spot, and 
plete one scheme, before entering upon an 
That work accomplished, it must be repeated 1 
other populous locality. Every town in the M 
District ought to have a church in which Uni 
Christianity can be preached apart from subse1 
to articles of faith. There has been a consid 
increase in the number of members during thi 
year; and liberal aid has been received fro 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. Ine 
activity has been displayed, and the prospects | 
Union are encouraging. 

The following officers were elected :—Pre: 
Alderman Holland. Secretary, Rev. H. W. 
key. Treasurer, Mr. S. B. Whitfield. Comn 
Messrs. H. New, E. Caddick ; the Revs. C. Clar 
Cochrane, J, Gordon, H. Eachus, D. Maginr 
Myers, H. McKean, and B. Wright. 

The Rey. W. W. Robinson was appointed s 
gate from the Union to the General Confere 
Noncenformists, to be held in Manchester, c 
13 and 14, 


Worginc Mrn’s CLUBS AND INSTITUTES.- 
agitation which is going on ia all parts of the 
try, and the conflicts which will be renewed ne 
sion of Parliament on the licensing question, 
the growth of public opinion in favour of th 
stitutes especially interesting. In the present tr 
state of the relations of capital and labour, in I 
to bring employers and workmen together on ¢ 
footing, and to promote mutual understandin 
sympathy between them, we are glad to see tl 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union is e: 
itself in all directions to promote the movemer 
that its organising secretary, the Rev. Henry 
has recently been holding meetings in the fol 
towns, where he has met with a considerable a 
of encouragement among the more intelligent 
ing men :—Chesterfield, Clay-cross, Stavely, 
Wakefield, Heckmondwick, Huddersfield, B 
Daventry, Oldham, Farnworth, Bolton, Manc 
Hollingwood, Middleton, Dukinfield, Bramptor 
cross, Thorncliffe Iron Works, and Holymo 
They are, of course, however, considerably in a 
of the greater portion of their companions, and 
effort will be required, both on their part and ! 
in other classes, before their labours will be c1 
with success. The broader basis on which 
clubs are now being organised, and the inter 
trade and friendly societies, which are being a) 
to, will materially promote the greater suce 
these efforts in time to come, 
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nd so loud! 


treme rigour shall be t 
en! 
‘oe than it was! 


The feeling of vindictiveness is 
apidly dying out, giving place to the feeliug of mercy, 
nd goodwill, and pity for the victims of an old, and 
ruel, and ruinous delusion, Is this nothing to have 
fained? This, and with this the strong conviction of 
usti¢e, which will not be satisfied till the last vestige of 
njustice shall have disappeared from the soil? To me 
seems much; for now it is not so much victory that 
ve need assurance of as the spirit of victory. 


This is a very different style from the fierce denun- 
iations of the “ War Christians,” which has contributed 
9 powerfully to alienate English sympathy ; and we 
an assure our American friends that when it becomes 
lly apparent that the war is ensuring the gradual 
‘iumph of emancipation, and is waged not merely 
x the restoration of a Union based upon the old 
smpromise with slavery, they will fini that the heart 
? England still beats soundly, as of old, for freedom, 
eedom for the slave all over the American continent, 
ad freedom, we must still add, for the Sonth to 
rercise self.government when its interests and 
‘mpathies are alien from the North, 


—_+—__. 


Bx: : 
hrist the Sole Master of Chyristians. London: 
Whitfield Green, & Son. * 


¢. Griffith is more disposed to establish great truths 
im to enter upon controversial warfare, and in so 


‘owing passage:— 


\s we look out on the Christian 
\ that this sole undivided supremacy of Christ over 
‘istians, and the all-sufficiency of his words for our 
dance, are, at least, indirectly denied; they are 
ied by the place and authority assigned to creed- 
nulas in the theological education and religious pro- 
ion of the great. majority of Christians ;—tradi- 
‘al creed-formulas, which are common to almost all 
denominations of Christendom, with the exception 
dur own section of the Church Universal. Indeed, 
we ask what in briefest form is the essential differ— 
> between ourselves as Unitarian Christians, and our 
utarian brethren, the reply would be, I believe, to 
t¥ following effect:—We take Christ alone for our 
wenly guide; whilst they receive him rather as in- 
reted by fallible men. We look at him through the 
slucent medium of the Gospel History; they’ 
ugh the obscure, and often distorting medium of 
sds—the productions of after ages, This, I repeat, 
ie essential difference between the Unitarian and the 
(itarian theologian, 


world of to-day we 


‘x. Griffith has made effective use of passages 
ing upon his subject, from Bunsen, Milman, 
Iwin Smith, and Tennyson, and may be con- 
ulated on having pronounced a discourse worthy 
‘8 occasion, and of the important Society before 
sh it was delivered. 
ESR 

lustrations of Southern Chivalry. (London: A. 
3ennett, 1865.)—We regard this little book, with 
ideous photographs of prisoners of war after their 
sn from the South, rather as an illustration of the 
atial barbarism of war than as a party attack 
tthe “Southern Chivalry.” We are afraid that 
1 peace is restored and the histories of the war 
>to be written, both sides will have a terrible 
of suffering and misery to record. To the bar- 
m of waris to be added, in the case of the South, 
barbarism which is the inevitable result of 
ery, and the old traditional hatred of the 
akee,” from both of which causes the condition of 
ners in the South is probably far worse than it 
could have been in the more humane North. 
book, with all its painful revelations, gives evi- 
2 of the immense good effected by the American 
‘ary Commission, 


2 have received from the Rey. John Cordner, 
ster of the Unitarian Church at Montreal, a copy 

Address on the American Conflict, delivered be- 
ithe New England Society of Montreal on the 
‘of December. The addresa sides strongly with 


How universal the consent that prisonérs 
hall be treated with all kindness; that no measures of 


aken in regard to misguided 
How much larger is the allowance made for the 
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us to doubt the expediency of a prominent 
& neutral state expressing 
marked an opinion on the 
which is being waged in 
We find ourselves in more 
Cordner in his strong conde 
raid upon St. Albans, 
tinued peace between 


Canada and the Free States, 


the abolition of capital punishment, 
argument as follows :— 

I am no humanitarian. 
scoundrels, 
repressing crime with a strong hand, 
had the right knave, 
of his opportunities of practising upon society, There 
is no question raised here as to the strictness of repres- 
sion, but to the method of it in cases of murder. Re- 
pression by hanging is an exploded method. It is con- 
demned by experience; it is bad in policy; it is a mere 
official dissemination of the murderous element. 

Hits, by Lewis Hough, M.A. (Pitman), a series 
of slight but pleasant and readable stories, reprinted 
from Once a Week and other popular periodicals, 

Mr. Tallach has reprinted from the: Social Science 
Review a thoughtful Essay on Capital Punishment, 
giving an interesting historical review of the whole 
subject, and advocating complete abolition. 

We-haye received’ from Mr. Thomas Hobbs, of 
Walworth, specimens of cards containing merul and 
practical sentiments, adapted for popular circulation, 
Mr. Hobbs, who has established Penny Readings at 
the Walworth Lecture-hall, conceived the thought 
that he had as much right to distribute cards of this 
kind as the Evangelical tract distributors, who for 
years past thrust upon us, “ How’s your Poor Soul 2” 
“Sinner, you are Going to Hell,” &e. The expense 
of printing these cards and enclosing them in suit- 
able envelopes is very small, and the plan seems to 
us useful and worthy of imitation. The danger to be 
avoided is that of making the sentiments mere moral 
platitudes. They should be brief, striking, and 
weighty in thought, and calculated to make at once 
a strong impression upon the casual reader, We 


1 would be sure I 


the North against the South, and its whole tone leads 
citizen of 
before a public audience so 
merits of the great conflict 
a neighbouring country, 
entire sympathy with Mr, 
mnation of the infamous 
and his earnest plea for con- 


Public Lessons of the Hangman. London: Farrah, 
—A good tract, by Mr. G. J. Holyoake, in fayour of 
summing up the 


T have no tenderness for 
On any penal question I should vote for 


and would then make short work 


Our Contemporaries. 


—— 


Fraser's Mugazine, as we mentioned last week, has 
an admirable paper by the Dean of Westminster, 
on the “ Theology of the Nineteenth Century,” full 
‘of the fine historical criticism and breadth of thougat 
characteristic of this admirable writer. The Dean 
commences with the statement that « every question 
which we discuss will, more or less, partake of the 
theology of the nineteenth century :” and he thus 
speaks of the remarkable influence exercised by 
German theologians :— 


as is well known, that the main 
impulse has come. As at the time of the Reformation, 
So now, it is the German theologiags who (to use the 
words of Latimer) haye lighted the. candle which, by 
God's grace, shall never be put out. But the effect of 
this teaching would not have been what it has been had 
it found a less ready reception in the general literature 
and in the religious instincts of all Europe. The works 
of Goethe and Walter Scott are full of its sayour. It 
breathes through the whole of Coleridge, prose and 
verse. It is still more strongly marked in the poetry of 
Tennyson. It has lit up all the writings of men so diffe- 
rent from each other, and yet so important each in hig 
place, as Arnold, Robertson, and Milman. It is that 
which Gistinguished Edward Irving from the preaching 
and teaching of his day in the Church of Scotland, and 
accounts for the increasing estimate formed of his genius 
and character ; and it has now incontestably influenced 
not only the most eminent divines of the Established 
Church of that country, but the writers even of the 
narrower community of the Free Church, not excluding 
Dr. Candlish himself. Its effects on the successors of 
the Puritans in England, both in the Church and 
amongst Nonconformists, if not equally capable of public 
proof, will not be denied by any one. It has coloured 
very deeply Dr. Pusey’s book on the ‘ Theology of Ger- 
many,’ and large parts of the Christian Year; and 
though the actual Tracts for the Times exhibits its traces 
very slightly, yet the general movement of which they 
were the expression prided itself on seeking for ‘some- 
thing deeper and truer than satisfied the last century,’ 
and on reckoning Coleridge as one of its unconscious 
founders. The Home and Foreign Review amongst Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics, the ‘Essays and Reviews’ amongst 
English Protestants, are its direct product, together with 


“Tt is from Germany, 


would add to moral aphorisms pithy statements of 
great religious principles and doctrinal truths. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The new evening paper, the Pall Mall Gazette, duly 
made its appearance on Tuesday afternoon, the day of 
the opening of Parliament. The aim of the new journal 
is apparently to provide the educated publie with some- 
thing more than a repetition of the morning's intelli- 
gence, reinforced by the latest telegrams and “ this day’s 
police.” The first three numbers contain, besides the 
latest intelligence and a leading article in each number, 
short paragraphs on topics of the day, treated some- 
thing after the manner of those in the first pages of the 
Spectator, a continuation of Mr. Helps’s essays called 
“Friends in Council,” a letter from Mr. Anthony 
Trollope expressing a hope that the Pall Mall Gazette 
will espouse the Northern cause in treating of American 
affairs, satirical papers on the duties of members of 
Parliament, social sketches, a critique on the state of 
the drama in France, and reviews of books. The Par- 
liamentary report is very much condensed, and is indeed 
something like a grave version of Punch’s “Essence of 
Parliament.” The Pall Mall Gazette is handsomely 
printed on good paper, and consists of eight pages about 
the size of those of the Mxaminer. 

On the 1st inst. Mr. Munck, M. Rénan’s successor in 
the Hebrew chair of the College of France, gave his 
inaugural lecture, the first of a series on the Hebrew 
language and literature. The professor is blind, having 
lost his eyesight in deciphering ancient manuscript in 
the Imperial Library, with which he has been connected 
for many years. The professor insisted upon the re- 
spect due to all religions which admit the divine inspira- 
tion of the Bible. 

Messrs. Hatchard and Co. announce the Memoirs of 


Dr. Marsh, late rector of Beddington, Surrey, edited by 
his son. 

Messrs. Longman and Co, haye in the press “Tran- 
sylvania, its Products and its People,” by Mr. Charles 
Boner, author of “Chamois Hunting in the Mountains 
of Bayaria,” with maps and other illustrations. 

Mr. Charles Dickens is preparing to issue. a People’s 
Edition of his works. The volumes will be printed on 
good paper, and published once a month, at two shil- 
lings each. A frontispiece will adorn each volume, 

The final volume of Mr. Carlyle’s “Frederick the 
Great ” will be published during the current month, 

The Emperor has changed the title of his book from 
“Vie de Jules César” to “Histoire de Jules César.” 
The imperial edition has been printed for some days 
past, but the presentation of copies has been stayed, as 
the Emperor desires to re-write the preface before giving 
the volume to the world. The publication is not likely 
to be postponed beyond the end of this month, 


a large part of the ‘ Aids to Faith,’ and two at least of 
the ‘Seven Replies.’ It has inspired all that is most 
alive in French theology, the whole school of Strasburg, 
and part of that of Lausanne, amongst Protestants ; 
Gratry Lacordaire, Montalembert, amongst. Roman Ca- 
tholics. It ran through and through the letters of a 
learned and lamented Russian writer, highly valued by 
some of our High-Churchmen.* In Italy I may be 
allowed to cite—as a sample of its influence in circles 
the most remote from direct contact with it—the words 
of a distinguished young Roman scholar,t of the fairest 
promise in the Pontifical States—a sincere and devout 
Roman Catholic—his characteristic motto, now also, un- 
fortunately, his epitaph— As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so longeth my soul after thee, O God.’ 
* Without the knowledge of German theological specula- 
tion and research,’ he said, ‘England must know it—no 
deep study of Christian doctrine may be achieved.’ And 
after recounting his elaborate study of many of the 
chief German divines, he ends by saying—not anticipat- 
ing, the Encyclical Letter of 1864—' You see, then, that 
the Roman Catholic Church does not Oppose such deep 
studies. ’” 


The Dean then speaks of the relation of the 
theology of our age to the Bible ;— 


“Even at the Reformation, it was not so much the 
contents of the Bible as the right of reading it which 
gave the stimulus to human thought. It was, speaking 
generally, from the time when the Germans began to 
interpret the Bible with the same freedom from party 
feeling, the same single-minded love of truth, the same 
fearlessness of consequences—it must be unfortunately 
added, in some instances, with the same arbritary and 
supercilious dogmatism, as that which they employed on 
other books; it was from that moment that the Bible 


attracted theologians towards itself, not for the sake 


of making systems out of it, but for the sake of dis- 
covering what it actually contained. Let me briefly 
go through some of the advantages thus gained. 
“First, as to the external framework of the Bible, 
In the early ages there was a real desire to know whet 
the Bible was—what books it contained. That desire 
almost ceased in the cessation of mental activity, at the 
fall of the Roman Empire. It was revived partially at 
the Reformation, but it attained its full force at the 
close of the last century and beginning of this. What 
is the ancient text of the New and Old Te:tament ? 
How far does it differ from that which is put forth as 
the received text in our Authorised Version or in the 
Vulgate? What are the consequences to our theological 
studies from the acknowledgment of. the famous varia- 
tions now finally recognised in the chief manuscripts of 
#4“ 


Qvelques Mots par un Chretien Orthodoxe,” by M. Khamic« 
+ Don Giovanni Torlonia, died at Rome in 1859, 


88 


a moderate argument on the subject, as between one the movement, and are conspicuously: absent from the 


Protestant and another, without any appeal to other 
authority than the Bible itself, will relish Mr. Eden’s 


book.” 


The Nonconformist, referring to the recent mendi- 
cant appeal of the Presbyterians of the North of Ire- 
land, says :— 

« General Assemblies, we suppose, in Ireland at least, 
cannot blush. Corporations have no consciences. It 
would be idle to appeal to the sense of shame of those 
men who are not ashamed to return again and again on 
thesame bootless errand of worrying the Government 
out of additional alms to save their own purse. The 
only way of dealing with them effectually would be by 
appointing a thoroughly impartial select committee of 
the House of Commons to turn their case inside out— 
to ascertain by official tests what amount of business is 
being done in the North of Ireland, what proximate 
amount of wealth it yearly acquires, what it spends in 
providing religious means for itself, what is the actual 
working of the Regium Donum in separate congrega- 
tions, what are the peculiar expedients by which claims 
to it are bolstered up, and what moral and religious 
eflects the State doledraws after it. The whole system 
in all its meanness and demoralisation wants being ex- 
posed to the light of day; and then, perhaps, if those 
who are clamouring for an increase of the Regium 
Donum can blush, the fact of their real condition and 
character being dragged into the presence of the British 
public might make them feel a little uncomfortable. 

“But we refrain from appealing to those who have 
given more than sufficient evidence that the act would 
closely resemble ‘ casting pearls before swine.’ We take 
it that whatever may be the extent of opinion among 
the Presbyterians of Ireland favourable to the retention 
of the existing Regium Donum, these movement for an 
increase of it represent the wishes of a comparative 
minority of restless and self-asserting men—the men, 
perhaps, who have most to do with the distribution of 
the fund, and who gain most patronage out of it. We 
turn from these to that portion of the body, clerical as 
well as lay, whose Christian sentiment has not yet been 
utterly smothered by the national bounty. We put it 
to them whether they are content to have the reputation 
of their Church, its spiritual interests and influence, and 
the character of their Divine Master, hawked about in 
the political market for the sake of sparing themselves 
the performance of a Christian duty, which the more 
open-handedly it is performed, the richer are the spiritual 
fruits it secures. Is it pleasant to them, is it tolerable, 
to know that what St. Faul said of the Jews is true of 
those who speak in the name of the Presbyterian body— 
‘the name of God is blasphemed through you?’ If not, 
they are bound to cleanse themselves from the imputa- 
tion. They violate their better judgment if they let this 
thing go on—and they share in the responsibility of it 
to God andman. There are in England thousands upon 
thousands of the very poor who would rather endure the 
last extremity of privation than apply to the Board of 
Guardians for assistance. We wish that churches in 
Northern Ireland cherished a little of the same high 
spirit of independence—and that a propensity to clamour 
for relief from the guardians of the national purse were 
marked by public opinion as the characteristic of a low, 
mean, and demoralised character.” 


The Northern Whig is indignant at the audacity 
of the appeal :— 


“The sturdy Presbyterians of the north are sturdy in 
their mendicancy as well.as in more honourable quali- 
ties. It requires some thickness of skin, some disregard 
of an all-but-universal reprobation, to renew the impor- 
tunate demands which were contemptuously and, in the 
opinion of every one but themselves, conclusively dis- 
missed last year. The pretext on which they now come 
forward is amusingly impudent—no word less offensive 
would be truthful. Lord Palmerston declined to com- 
ply with their former demands. They profess to consider 
this refusal as an encouragement to advance substan- 
tially the same demands, in a slightly modified shape. 
They pretend that in rejecting one scheme a disposition 
to accept some other was implied. The’change is curious, 
Last year they asked that the Regium Donum should be 
raised in the case of all existing congregations to the 
sum of £100 a-year, and undertook, in return, to make 
provision, without assistance from the State, for all 
churches to be formed in future in connection with the 
General Assembly. Now they ask £100 a-year for all 
existing congregations, without reference tonew churches, 
The whole affair looks like an audacious and by no means 
decorous practical joke. We cannot suppose that any 
member of the deputation has the slightest expectation 
that its efforts will be successful. On the part of the 
originators it is probably a bid for popularity with the 
more easily duped of the country clergy. Lord Wode- 
house’s answer that, “after Lord Palmerston’s refusal to 
augment the endowment to a limited amount, it is not 
likely that he will grant an unlimited augmentation,” 
settles the affair in fact, if not in form. Nothing, how- 
ever, is likely to come of it saye a shame to which its 

* promoters appear insensible, and which, unhappily, will 
not be confined to themselves. ‘Lhe best of the Presby - 
terian clergy and laity, the men amongst them of highest 
intellect and worthiest character, have taken no part in 
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rally they appear to have lived in such good fello 
ship, that, while they maintained scrupulously, 
marriage among their own people, the purity of th 
race, several Hindoo customs and ceremonies by degr 
got mixed up with their religion, considerably deterior 
ing the simplicity of their original creed. Althou, 
while under their Indian masters, the Parsees shoy 
but little of the superior intelligence for which their 1 
tion had formerly been so celebrated, it was still lat 
within them, and again developed itself as soon as th 
came under the British rule. Finding it was then p 
sible for them to exercise their abilities without exciti 
envy, and to accumulate wealth without being robl 
of it, they took advantage of the occasion, and are n 
indisputably ranked as not only the weathiest m 
chants, but also the most enlightened and intelligent ré 
in India. Their great hold is, at present, the city 
Bombay, where, at the last census, they appear to ha 
numbered 110,000—more than two-thirds of the wh 
population of their nation. According to the table 
their occupations, they appear to be all employed 
trades requiring intelligence—skilled mechanics, docto 
bakers, confectioners, liquor sellers, and distillers, wl 
we are sorry to say, are numerous among them; but, 
the other hand, we are rejoiced to find the schoolmaste 
families exceed 2,000. The accountants and writ 
number 11,000, and those of merchants and banke 
61,298; while, as a proof of their respectability a 
love of order, there appears to be but one policem: 
Another singular fact must also he noticed, that amo 
the lower and least intellectual employments there are’ 
Parsees. In the whole list there is not one butch 
barber, laundryman, palkee bearer, sweeper or scaveng 
One-half of the 11,000 writers and accountants, mention 
in ‘he census list are employed by our Governme! 
Of the higher employments in the Queen’s service, f 
appear to be filled by Parsees, and this circumstance 
the only complaint we hear of on their par; against o 
Government. And their grievance appears not to 
without reason to justify it, for while the native fun 
tionariesemployed by us are principally Hindoos or M 
hometans, the most intelligent race under our domini 
seems to be strangely neglected. From what cause tl 
neglect.arises it would be difficult to determine, for t 
few Parsees who have been employed by us, in any po: 
requiring ability, energy, judgment, and integrity, ha 
always given perfect satisfaction. 
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deputation.” 


The Churchman of this week admits into its 
columns a letter from “a distinguished member of 
the University of Oxford,” in. which Mr. Gladstone's 
claims to the representation of the University are 
discussed with an animus that would lead one to 
imagine that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
no better than a Unitarian. In this letter Mr. Glad- 
stone is described as a man who has done less for the 
Chureh than any man in Parlisment; who has never 
protected the Church even by his vote; whose service 
has consisted in successive surrenders of the Church’s 
rights ; who attempts to force “an infidel teacher” 
on the University ; who is loud in his compliments 
to “the Court-favoured leader of the Infidel party in 
England” (the last two references are clearly meant 
for Professor Jowett and Dean Stanley) ; and who is 
a “real foe” of the Church. 


Mr. De Bunsen, in a letter to the Spectator, ex- 
plains that the principal object of his recent book, 
“The Hidden Wisdom of Christ,” is to “ prove a per- 
fect harmony between the private and public preach- 
ing of Christ :"— 

“ Having established the fact that our Lord manifested 
himself far more plainly to his disciples than to the 
world, I have sketched out a new synthesis of the Gos- 
pels, and tried to prove that for obvious reasons the 
first Apostolic Gospel record of Matthew did not contain 
all, if any, of Christ’s secret sayings; that the principles 
of these were first proclaimed by Paul, whose Gospel was 
therefore ‘ another’ and yet ‘not another ;’ that Luke in 
his Gospel ingrafted the hidden wisdom of Christ on 
Matthew’s Gospel; that Peter’s interpreter, Mark, re- 
corded an epitome of Peter’s preaching at Rome in his 
original Gospel, partly transmitted to us in the so-called 
Clementines, defining the intermediate position which 
Peter himself had taken, and that John recorded, pos- 
sibly even during the days of Christ in the flesh, the 
actual words in which his Divine Master had secretly 
confided to his disciples the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven. We possess therefore the private as well as the 
public teaching of Christ, and the development in the 
Gospels can be traced not to a development of doctrine, 
but to the gradual proclamation of the mysteries of 
Christ. The seed of the Word was sown by the Son of 
Man; that seed, that Word, had first to die before it 
could grow up to fruition, for ‘one soweth and another 
reapeth.’ ‘Then the hidden treasure was gradually 
brought to light,—‘ first the blade, then the ear,’ after 
that the full corn in the ear.” Thus the Gospels of the 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word gradually saw 
the light of day, and the stone which the builders refused 
was set in motion which is to smite the image, to become 
a great mountain, and to fill the whole earth.” 


2. RELIGION OF THE PARSEES. 

The original religion of the Parsees appears to be 
pure Deism, as afew extracts from their catechism at t 
termination of their Khordeh A vesta, or collection 
prayers, willshow. This catechism was composed abo 
twenty-five years since.It is headed, “© A Few Questio 
and Answers to Acquaint the Children of the Ho 
Zarthosti Community with the Subjectof the Mazdiach: 
Religion (i.e. the worship of God).” 

- “ Ques—Whom do we, the Zarthosti communit 
believe in? 


THE PARSEES IN LONDON. 


The Alexandra Magazme gives a very interesting 


account of the Parsees in London, from which we 
extract the following instructive passages :— 


1. ORIGIN AND PRESENT Posrrron OF Parsrns. 


Among the types of different nationalities to be found 
in our vast metropolis, there are none more worthy of 


remark, or which attract less attention, than the Parsee. 
He now appears almost acclimated among us, and yet, 
some fiye-and-twenty years since, it was almost im- 
possible for one to make his appearance in the streets, 
in his national dress, without a crowd gathering round 
him. The flat, high, receding, chocolate-coloured turban 
now passes without exciting more remark than the 
cap of a volunteer ; and if any attention is paid to the 
wearer, it is only from the intelligence marked in his 
face, and his general gentlemanly bearing. The 
national cast-.of countenance of the Parsee has certainly 
something very peculiar init, It has some resemblance 
both to the Jewish features, as seen among us, and the 
Assyrian, as drawn on the Nineveh marbles, yet more 
refined and intelligent than either. Perhaps it may 
be noticed that only the more intelligent Parsees visit 
this country, and that it is unfair to form an opinion of 
the whole race from the few favourable specimens seen 
among us; and this is, to a certain extent, true; but 


all over the world the Parsee physiognomy is considered 


remarkable, from its expression of intelligence, and all 
who are acquainted with the Parsee merchants and 
traders, in all countries, speak of their abilities with 
great respect and admiration. 

We will not detain the reader with attempting any 
description of the origin of the Parsees beyond saying 
they are the few remains of the once great Persian 
empire, that their ancestors were driven from their 
country by the Mahometans, in the seventh century, 
and, after suffering yarious persecutions, those that re- 
mained eventually settled in the northern part of the 
Malabar coast, principally at Surat, and the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay. They occupied themselyes as 
cultivators of the soil, as artisans, without eliciting 
any particular notice, or envy on the part of 


‘the Hindoos surrrounding them, with whom gene- 


Ans.—We believe in only one God, and do not belie 
in any besides him. 

Ques.— Who is that one God ? 

Ans.—The God who created the heavens, the eart 
the angels, the stars, the sun, the moon, the fire, tl 
water, or all the four elements, and all things in the ty 
worlds; that God we believe in—Him we inyoke ar 
Him we adore, 

Ques.—Do we not believe in any other God ? 

Ans.—Whosoever believes in any other God but th 
is an infidel, and shall suffer the punishment of Hell. 

Ques.—What is the form of our God? 

Ans.—Our God has neither face nor form, colour n¢ 
shape, nor fixed place. There is no other like Him 
he is Himself, singly, such a glory that we cann 
describe Him, nor our mind comprehend Him. 

Ques.—What is our religion? 

Ane.—Our religion is ‘worship of God.’ 

Ques.—Whence did we receive our religion ? 

Ans.—From God's true prophet, the true Zurthos 
(Zoroaster). He brought the religion for us from Gor 

Ques.—Where should I turn my face when worship 
ping the Holy Hormuzd (God) ? : 

Ans.—We should worship the holy, just Hormuz 
with our face towards some of his creations of light 
and glory, and brightness. : 

Ques.—W hat are those things ? 

Ans.—Such as the sun, the moon, the stars, tl 
fire, water, and such things of glory. To such thing 
we should turn our face because God has bestowe 
upon them asmall spark of his true glory, and they ar 
therefore more exalted in the creation and fit to be ou 
‘Kibleh’ (representing this power and glory). 

Ques.—Among the creation of Hormuzd, which i 
the most exalted, and which is the lowest ? 

Ans.—The great prophet is the most exalted. anc 
that prophet is the excelleat Zurthost—none is highe 
than he, the height of dignity culminates in him be 
cause he is the most honoured and beloved of God 
The servant of all is iron. 

nea we commit any sin will our prophet says 
us 

Ans.—Never commit any sin under that faith, becans 
our prophet, our guide to the right path, has distinctly 
commanded, you shall receive according to what yot 
do. Your deeds will determine your return to th 
outer world. If you do virtuous and pious actions 
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ur reward shall be heaven. If yousin and do 
cked things your reward shall be hell. There is 
ne, save God, that can save you from the consequences 
)your sins. If any one commit a sin under the belief 
he can be saved by somebody, both the deceiver 
well as the deceived shall bé damned to the day of 
Rasta Khez’ (the day of the end of this world). If 
‘a Yrepent your sins and reform, and if the great 
idge consider you worthy of pardon, or would be 
erciful to you, He alone can and will save you. 
Ques.-Why are God and his prophet addressed in the 
‘de singular ‘ thou,’ instead of the polite plural ‘you ?” 
Ans,—Because God is only one and there is none like 
im, and there is only one prophet. 
Ques.—What are those things by which man iis 
assed and benefited ? 
Ans.—To do virtuous deeds, to give in charity, to be 
nd, to be humble, to speak sweet words, to wish good 
others, to have a clear heart, to acquire learning, to 
eak the truth, to suppress anger, to be patient and 
intented, to be friendly, to feel shame, to pay due re- 
ect to the oldand young, to be pious, to respect our 
rents andteachers, All these are the friends of the 
od men and enemies of the bad men. 
Ques.—What are those things by which man is lost 
degraded ? 
Ans.—To tell untruths, to steal, to gamble, to commit 
pachery, to abuse, to be angry, to wish ill to another, 
be proud, to mock, to be idle, to slander, to be ayari- 
jus, to take what is another's property, to be revenge- 
1, unclean, envious, to be superstitious, and to do any 
her wicked action. These_are all the friends of the 
cked and the enemies of the virtuous.” 
Governed by such a religious and moral code as that 
om which we have extracted the above, the Parsees 
‘ght not to be called-idolaters. The title by which 
ay are generally known; that of fire-worshippers, is 
terly erroneous, True, they hold the sun, as well 
fire, in great veneration, but not more so than 
e majority of so-called Christians hold their altar. 
1ey look upon the sun, not only as the purest of created 
jects, but, by its warmth, the great vivifying prin- 
ile of nature as well. Their fire temples are only 
pical of its greatness. Should, however, neither the 
nnor fire be visible at the time a Passee offers up his 
ayers, either of the other elements, or a portion of 
, will do as well. A few days since, when con- 
rsing with a learned Parsee on the subject, he in- 
rmed us that, although a Parsee would prefer worship- 
ag with his face turned towards the sun, or in a fire 
mple, his prayers are equally efficacious in his own 
amber. Therespect they show to fire is extraordinary 
| Parsee will blow out a candle, considering anything ; 
om the mouth as defiling, and for the same reason 
me of them smoke tobacco, and in this respect those 
sident among us in England, even of the most liberal, 
e equally strict with their countrymen in India, 
Judging from the extracts we have given, the Parsee 
ligion would appear of excessive simplicity, but this 
hardly the case in the present day, whatever it 
ight have been in the time of Zoroaster. As we 
fore stated, from their long residence in India, a num- 
r of Hindoo superstitions appear to have crept in, and 
is now difficult to determine, in consequence of the 
struction of many of their religious books when driven 
it of Persia, what are Hindoo and what are Parsee 
remonies. But amidst all the changes which have 
ken place, the Parsees have always refused to practise 
dlatry, and have resolutely remained true to their God. 


8. CHARITIES OF ParsExs. 

‘But the most astonishing feature in the Parsee cha- 
cter is their wonderful benevolence. In charitable 
tions and good works, they are certainly, in propor- 
bn to their means, in advance of all other people. 
gain, their charities are of the most catholic descrip- 
m. No matter whether the distressed be Christian or 
igan, Jew, Turk, or Infidel, their ready hand is open 
all. Some of their charities are so vast that we 
ould almost be afraid to quote them, without naming 
r authorities. From a work published by Mr. Dosab- 
y Framjee, it appears the charities and gratuitous 
sistance given to good works by Sir Jamsetjee Jee- 
sbhoy, in his lifetime, exceeded £221,000. Many thou- 
nd pounds of the amourt were given to purely Chris- 
in institutions. To the natives of India, of all castes 
d religions, he was most liberal. In money, grain, 
\d clothes, he gave to the sufferers, by a great fire in 
rat, £3,000. To schools he was also most munifi- 
t. Towards the endowment of the Parsee Benevolent 
stitution in Bombay, for the education of poor 
wsee children, he contributed at one gift, £4,400. 
amjee Nasserwanjee, Esq., is equally liberal ; he was 
eof the first to take up the question of female 
acation, Mr. Cowasjee Jehanjeer is also cele- 
ted for his charity. A few years since he con- 
buted £3,000 towards a fund for relieving in- 
sent Parsees. The late Mr. Jeejeebhoy Dadab- 
y set apart, in his will, £20,000 to such cha- 
able uses as his executors thought proper. His 
1 promises to be equally liberal. On the death 
the late Nusserwanjee Muncheejee Cama, his sons 
tuntarily set apart £12,500 for different charitable in- 
tutions. No Parsee is ever allowed to come upon the 
‘aeral public for assistance. There is not a single 
srsee pauper in Bombay, 
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The Times of India, Jan. 7th, 1863, publishes some of the 
Parsee charities of the previous year. In this list Mr. 
Cowasjee Jehanghier has subscribed nearly £60,000, 
and of these £10,000 was for the native hospital at 
Surat. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, among other dona- 
tions and charities, has giyen £10,000 towards the 
Poona College. Another gentleman £10,000 towards 
education in Guzerat. Many others have been equally 
liberal. The house of Cama, the same year, subscribed 
towards London charities and educational endowments 
nearly £10,000. — - 


MATHEMATICS AND THEOLOGY. 


The Spectator of this day has the following article 
on Professor De Morgan’s paper on “Mathematics 


and Theology,” recently quoted in these columns 
from the Alheneum:— 


“Professor De Morgan, in an amusing paper recently 
published in the Athenawm, has casually drawn attention 
to the blunders which rash theologians make in attempt- 
ing to apply mathematical considerations to theology, 
and the subject has more bearings than it was possible 
for that profound mathematician and acute thinker to 
throw out in a mere paragraph or two upon paradoxes. 
The errors which arise from attempting to import quan- 
titative ideas with ethics and theology are, in fact, much 
more than errors, they are due to a kind of moral blind- 
ness. We might well say of those who attempt it ‘this 
people’s hearts are waxed gross and their ears are 
dull of hearing.’ Yet itymay not be entirely un- 
profitable to answer thei in their own language, 
besides pointing out the true root of their mistake. ‘I 
have in my life,’ says Professor De Morgan, ‘heard 
from the pulpit, or read at least a dozen times, that all 
sin is infinitely great, proved as follows:—The greater 
the Being, the greater the sin of any offence against 
him; therefore the offence committed against an infinite 
Being is infinitely great.’ As, however, our knowledge 
of infinity can never be immediately derived from imme- 
diate experience, and all we mean by a mathematical 
proposition being true of infinity, is that it is more and 
more nearly true of larger quantities than of smaller 
ones, and this without any limit to the closeness of 
our approximation,—the theologian has no right to 
reason to the infinitude of sin against God on the 
ground of the infinitude. of God, unless he can 
first prove that sin against finite beings is exactly 
proportional to the mental and moral magnitude of those 
finite beings, and this without any limit ;—so that, as 
Professor De Morgan says, ‘a sin against a being 4 7- 
10ths times as great as another is exactly, no more and 
no less, 4 7-10ths times as great as an offence against 
the other,” and so on without limit, however great the 
multiplier used. Is a given sin against a family, for 
instance, exactly proportioned to the number of the 
family, of course, supposing its members to be of equal 
moral weight? Is a sin against a corporation the 
precise multiple of the same offence against a single 
member of it that the number of the corporation is of 
1? Once put in this form—and it is the only one 
giving meaning of any kind to a proposition that cannot 
be asserted at hazard or carelessly without exposing the 
preacher to the charge of real levity—and the pro- 
position is not only without justification, but almost 
contrary to the truth. ‘The sins which men sin against 
those lower than themselves in power, and conscience, 
and strength of resistance, are by the yoice of con- 
science and of Christ alike asserted to be—at least 
up to a certain point—graver and less pardonable than 
those committed against beings above them. * Whoso 
shall cause one of these little ones to offend, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea?’ 
—and this was said by Him who expressly declared 
that blasphemy against the Son of Man should be for- 
given. Of course the mathematical theologian may 
answer that the offences against the weak and lowly 
are not intrinsically great, but great only because God 
has forbidden them, and declared them to be offences 
against Himself. Well, but why does He declare the 
offence against “little-ones’ to be a greater offence 
against Himself than the offence against equals, unless 
it be because intrinsically it 7s so? And,-as we have 
shown, if sins which God has forbidden are supposed 
to be infinite only because they have thus become 
sins against Himself, then the word ‘infinite’ loses all 
mathematical. meaning; for unless we can prove in the 
case of finite beings that sin enlarges when it is com- 
mitted against a greater nature, and that, too, in exact 
proportion to the magnitude of the nature offended, we 
know nothing about what may be true when the object 
of the sin is infinite. Having no experience of quantita- 
tive infinitude, it expresses to us only the limit to which 
we approach always nearer and nearer, as we make our 
finite magnitude larger and larger. If we have no 
power to ascertain any fixed proportion between sin and 
the object against whom the sin is committed when deal- 
ing with finite natures, we cannot use the word ‘infinite’ 
in its mathematical sense without culpable and profane 
confusion. 

‘Precisely the same kind of blunder, intellectual and 
moral, is made when it is asserted, as we have 
constantly heard it asserted, that as all sin is in- 
finite, the suffering which it entails must be infinite 
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also, and that therefore the only possible scheme of 
vicarious redemption is for an infinite being to suffer 
(though during an infinite time) the equivalent for what 
infinite beings would otherwise have to suffer for an 
infinite time, Now this statement is never made except 
in proof of the rigid and quantitative exactitude of 
God's justice, and for such a purpose we venture to say 
that no statement was ever more entirely and absolutely 
delusive, since it leaves the question exactly whereit found 
it, and where the slightest wisdom would always leave it, 
—one of pure faith. The Cemonstration, if it is worth 
anything at all, rests upon the assumption that one in- 
finitude is egual to any other infinitude,—that an infini- 
tude arising from finite additions made throughout an 
infinite time must be the same as an infinitude arising 
from infinite additions made throughout a finite time. 
Now so little is this certain that the mathematician is 
familiar with as many relative values amongst infini- 
tudes (so far as he understands them) as amongst finite 
quantities. He habitually deals with infinitudes which 
are infinitely less than other infinitudes,—which are, 
in short, nothing in the comparison,—with infinitudes 
which are infin‘tely larger than other infinitudes, and so 
forth. To take a very simple case, as five times five, or 
ten times ten, or a hundred times a hundred, must 
always be respectively five times, ten times, or a hundred 
times as much as five, ten, and a hundred,—if you make 
the number infinite we must say that ‘infinity times 
infinity’ is infinitely gieater than the infinity so multi- 
plied. In short, we judge of the relative values of 
different infinitudes by the only test by which we can 
ever judge of infinitude at all, the relative values of the 
finite quantities out of which they were generated by in-~ 
creasing without limit. There are, then, an infinite number 
of relative values forinfinity,—but the argument supposed 
can only have any weight at afl in proving the justice 
of God, if the infinity arising from the prolongation of 
finite sufferings through an infinite time be precisely of 
the same order of infinitude as the infinity arising from 
the suffering of an infinite being through a finite time, 
If this be left to our faith after all—as of course if must, 
be—since no one can gauge the ‘ order’ of God's infini-~ 
tude, how far more consonant to the humility ef truth, 
would it have been to begin with faith in the absolute 
justice of God instead of ending with it, after the pro- 
duction of an argument which by its reckless abuse of 
quantitative metaphors leads us deep into the darkness 
instead of towards the light ! 


“Another similar abuse of mathematical language is 
made when thinkers—like Mr. Mansel, for example— 
assert that direct knowledge of God is impossible in con- 
sequence of His infinitude. The argument is then put 
in this shape,—that the finite cannot know the Infinite, 
because knowledge implies a subject knowing dis- 
tinguishable from the object known, and the Infinite ex 
vi termini cannot be discriminated from the fmite which 
must be swallowed up and contained in it. All this 
is a gross abuse of quantitative language for pur- 
poses to which it has no sort of application. It is 
true undoubtedly that in the measurement of mere 
magnitudes, it is not worth while to take into account a 
very small addition to a very large number, say a penny 
to the fortune of a Rothschild, or a barleycorn to the 
distance between the earth and the sun; that the greater 
the number to which you add, the smaller is the yalue 
ofa given finite increase, and all this is compressed into 
saying that a finite number makes no addition to an * 
infinite number,—meaning, that is, none that admits 
of appreciation. But when this comes to be applied to 
mutual knowledge,—before we can have any right at 
all to say that knowledge of the infinite by the finite is 
impossible, we must satisfy ourselves that knowledge of 
character necessarily becomes less and less as the being to 
be known is greater and greater, —and that, too, whether 
the knowledge be supposed to be attained by the upward 
efforts of the smaller, or by the condescension of the 
larger, mind. Now this is obviously not true, so far as 
there is any real meaning attached to magnitude of cha- 
racter at all. No one would say that David, or 
Marcus Aurelius, or Socrates, or Shakespere, or 
Mahomet, or any other man of the greatest weight 
of human character was harder to kuow or less 
competent to make his spiritual nature yisible 
and felt by smaller men, than men of compara~ 
tively small and insignificant character, such as 
Rehoboam, or Caligula, or Mr. Perceval, or Lord 
Amberley. So far as there is any difference at all, 
the greater, the deeper, the stronger the character 
of a man the more power he has to show himself to 
weaker men as he is, and to mould them to his own 
nature. No one would maintain that St. Paul had not 
impressed himself on the world more distinctly than St. 
Peter, and St. Peter more distinctly than St. James. 
No one would deny that of characters called finite, the 
‘greater’ (if that word has any meaning) have shown 
also the greater power of self revealing. If, then, the 
proposition that the greater the mind the less capable is 
its moral nature of revelation to us be not more and 
more nearly true in the region of finites where we can 
test it—it is an abuse of mathematical language to say it 
is true in the region of infinitude, of which we know abso- 
lutely nothing except what is derived from reasoning up 
towards it. In point of fact, probably no mind ever re~ 
vealed such depths of itself to the world as that of 
Christ, who, as even Mr. Mansel would assert, was him- 
self infinite, if infinity in relation to character haye any 
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a ee ene 
precise meaning. Infinity is never used by the mathe- 
matician at all except as an expression for something 
larger than anything that can be named,—and nothing 
is asserted of infinity that is not more and more nearly 
true as the magnitude increases, and this without limit. 
If this wise limitation of the term were kept in theology, 
we should have a vast dealless ignorant and mischievous 
reasoning. 7 

“ Another set of abuses of mathematical language by 
theologians depends on the manipulation of eternity. 
Professor De Morgan quotes from a tract which argues 
in this way :—‘ Let x be the present value of the future 
estate (eternal happiness) and a of all that this world 
can give, then x being infinitely larger than a,% + @ 
may be considered as equal toa.’ If this means any- 
thing it means something the reverse of true, ‘Pre- 
sent value’ expresses mathematically the sum which 
put out to interest would yield either a given sum or a 
series of successive payments at the end of a cer- 
tain time. Now the ‘present value’ of an endless 
series of payments is certainly not infinite. One 
hundred pounds will yield five pounds, or four 
pounés, or three pounds a year for ever if the mini- 
mium rate of interest may be taken at five, or four, 
or three per cent. So the mere endlessness of the series 
of happy moments has nothing to do with infinite 
value. If the analogy be worth anything, — which it is 
not,—every bad act would buy an infinite series of 
unhappy moments, and every good act an equally infi- 
nite series of happy moments in the future. What 
the author of the argument probably meant was 
that the rate of interest allowed for certain good 
acts (perhaps beliefs) was itself infinite, while the 
rate of interest allowed for certain bad acts 
(perhaps failures to believe) was also infinite. But 
the illustration, so far as it rests upon the mere idea of 
a perpetuity, is thoroughly bad. Its idea is that an 
infinite future value can be bought by a finite present 
pain, —but that idea receives no illustration at all from 
mathematics. An endless series of gains no doubt can 
be bought by a finite payment, but the finite payment 


and the endless series of gains are absolutely equal, 


in value. Even if a man could liye on earth for 
ever and receive all the instalments of interest himself, 
he would not find it to his advantage to invest 
all his money in perpetual annuities—or else it would be 
equally to his advantage to invest the yearly instal- 
ments of those annuities again in further annuities, and 
finally to spend nothing whatever on immediate enjoy- 
ment. He must choose somewhere between spending 
£100 and having five pounds a-year for ever, and the 
first choice may be quite as wise as the last. The ad- 
vantage (if it be an advantage) of deliberately buying 
Heaven by a small investment in earthly pain, receives 
no sort of illustration from the theory of compound in- 
terest. 

“Tt is only astonishing that this mathematical lan- 
guage has got into the treatment of theological ques- 
tions at all. It is always and uniformly misleading, 
and has no vestige of foundation in the Bible. We be- 
lieve that even ‘eternity’ and ‘eternal, are almost 
always purely qualitative words in the Gospels,—and that 
if they are ever used in the simple sense of endless dura- 
tion, the endlessness (for example) of happiness or 
anguish is derivative, and supposed to be a cohse- 
quence of their divine origin, not the adequate measure 
or expression of it.” 


Tue IvprrrAt Autaor.—To show how fine a thing it 
is to be an emperor and an author, let us state that Napo- 
Jeon the Third—with the view to carefully learning the 
military practice of the Romans at the time of Cesar, 
and in order to make his forthcoming history of Julius 
as perfect as study under favourable circumstances will 
permit —caused an able and learned officer of artillery to 
ascertain the military costume, the arms, armour, accou- 
trements, trappings, and other warlike instruments— 
including those proper for siege service, the camp and the 
field, and to reconstruct the same in the most perfect 
manner that care and boundless wealth allowed. At the 
Tuileries has been formed a museum of such articles, 
derived from ancient sculptures, descriptions, and draw- 
ings on pottery, &e.; there appear the tents, waggons, 
standards, havresacks, straps, boats, bridge machinery, 
shovels, the balista, falarica, catapult, bow and arrow, 
Each has been carefully reproduced and fitted for use, so 
that when the author desired to see a tribune, centurion, 
decurion, or private soldier exactly as Cesar saw him, 
all that needed to be done was to call a Cent-Garde and 
clothe him from the museum. ‘The ghost of Cesar him- 
self might be invoked with even less of fear than Brutus 
had, and the “ Aye, at Philippi,” of the unmatchable 
spirit have no terror for his successor.— Atheneum. 

Tue Lare Mr. Jonny Arnoip.—The late John 
Arnold, Esq., formerly of Dalston, and latterly of Great 
Barford, Bedfordshire, for many years a member of the 
Gravel-pit Chapel, Hackney, has left large legacies to 
several charitable institutions. Among others, £1,000 
to the London Domestic Mission; £100 to the Ragged 
School, Spitalfields; £100 to the Bedford Infirmary ; and 
£1,000 to the vicar and churchwardens of Great Barford, 
the interest of which to be expended annually ia coals 
and clothing for the poor of that parish. 

CLERKENWELL.—Received, “Odds and Ends of a 
Library for the Free Christian Church, Clerkenwell.” 
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Worresponvence. 


LAY AND CLERICAL. 
T0 THE EDITOR. 


Dear Sir,—I am obliged to you for inserting my 
note on “lay preaching” in your issue for the last 
day of last year. But really it is a very partial view 
to treat the solemn question therein mooted as if it 
concerns the poor and hard-working classes especially. 
And I gladly listen and reply to the whispers in my 
ears, that there is a preyious question,— Whether, in 
a genuine Christian Church, there ought to be such 
a distinction of persons or of terms, as Laity and 
Clergy? For my own part, I think it would be better 
if this distinction could be done away, as also, if all 
pay for preaching could be dispensed with; but, 
mind! only on certain indispensable conditions. 
And herein consists the relation of this to that other 
question of (so-called) lay-preaching. A very lively, 
valuable, and laborious experience of many years jus- 
tifles me in pronouncing a judgment in this case. 
There can be little or no doubt that, among Unitarians 
and other heretics, a method of mutual Christian 
teaching might (with some little, perhaps much, 
patience and painstaking) be realised efficiently with- 
out either clergy or salaried officers, or any but laymen. 
But the crucial condition which such a case involves 
is, that every one of those who intend and pretend to 
preach or teach shall havé*taken pains patiently to 
prepare his oration, address, speech, or whatever he 
call that which he gives, whether orally or on paper. 
Now, this is work of a kind very rarely done, and as 
rarely to be expected. Leisure, end leisure of an 
especial sort, is essential to preparation for delivery on 
religious and moral, as well as on other subtle and 
sublime subjects, particularly before an audience of 
truly intelligent and serious persons, whether few 
or many, rich or poor, high or low, if they 
hunger and thirst after sound doctrine. By 
“sound doctrine” I, of course, mean such opi- 
nions and sentiments as commend themselves 
alike to the intellectual and the emotional wants of 
cultured minds in all classes of society. And this 
presupposes devotional study, well-digested ideas, 
afd fittingly-composed language. But for a man, 
young or old, poor or rich, to extemporise, in the con- 
ventional sense of that word, on matters pertaining 
unto religion or morals, is full of danger, if not 
damage, to truth, virtue, and piety, 

Yet not one word nor a breath against extempore 
speaking, in that better sense of the term, which 
implies and presumes instructive matter of opinion 
and emotion well thought out, but finding its vehicle 
of words at the time when it is to be conveyed to 
hearers. In such extemporaneous utterance very 
few, if any, earnest hearers fail to find a value and a 
virtue—in one word, a verve, which they more or less 
desiderate in even good “ paper-preachers,” 

Subject to some such qualifications as are above 
shadowed forth, it were surely to be wished (but not 
otherwise!) that there could be more of lay preach- 
ing and extempore speaking among Unitarians. I 
repeat but not otherwise, and for denominational (yet 
not sectarian) reasons previously specified; for, in- 
deed, it will be a sorry day for Unitarianism,: or any 
heterodoxy, when extemporaneous verbiage, how 
devout or how dogmatic soever it may be, usurps the 
place of a piercing and quickening conviction, which 
acts alike over the mind and the heart of aristocrat 
or artisan. Even such was the teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth and Paul of Tarsus. 


It would seem as if it had became the aim of Uni- 
tarians to make their “ mode of faith” national—nay, 
universal ; but, without pointing now to any other 
specialty of belief or disbelief, how can even the 
most unlearnedly anxious or learnedly zealous of the 
denomination proceed to establish the arithmetical 
oneness, or the spiritual unity of God, against the 
plural Divinity of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, &c., 
without an adequate array of mathematics, ‘¢lassias, 
and historical and metaphysical science? ‘The rever- 
berating cry of this our day is, “ Scripture and Faith 
must bear the ordeal of Science, or Mene, mene.” 
True, very true; but Science is a something more 
than ologies and teclinicalities, and impatient ques- 
tions, and dogmatic stammerings and stutterings, whe- 
ther in or out of the pulpit. Science, in its liberal and 
only true sense, implies and requires harmonious cul- 
ture of the mental faculties ; and particularly and in- 
creasingly so in this (so-called) scientific generation. 
Hence, to an impartially observant learner, appears 
necessary the not waxing, but waning trust in mere 
lay lore; and the scientific scrutiny to insure as our 
teachers, in and out of the pulpit, able-bodied, able 
minded men who, by large study, reverence, acumen, 
and free-thinking united, shall help to make the best 
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approximation to pure and simple truth, To 
end how little it matters if they have to their n 
this affix or that prefix, or no dotted capitals al 
and whether they labour on (so they do in s¢ 
and conscience labour) ill-paid, well-paid, or un 
—I remain, dear Sir, yours, &e., re 


———_s—_____ 


A DESERVING CASE, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Dear Srr,—Will you afford us a small space ij 
Inquirer to enlist sympathy for a case now befor 
subscribers of the Reedham Asylum for Fath 
Children for the fourth time? The father, G 
Benshea, was in our employ seventeen years, and 
he and his wife were scholars at the Spicer-: 
Domestic Mission, Mrs. Benshea has four 
children dependent upon her, and is deserving of a 
ance, as she struggles hard to obtain a livelihood. 
can recommend the case to any of your readers who 
be subscribers, or if they can obtain any votes fo 
election in June next they will be gladly receive 
behalf of the widow, by—Yours obediently, 

Preston and So: 

88, Leadenhall-street, London, 

Feb. 7, 1865. 


SPAIN AND THE Encyciican Lerrer.—The 
respondencia of Madrid enters into some details res 
ing the decision come to relative to the Encyclical 1 
It says :—‘‘ The Council of State has held an extra 
nary sitting to hear the reading of the report pres 
by the section of public worship on the papal Eneye 
Several councillors have informed us that this repi 
exceedingly well drawn up, and so complete that 
than three hours were occupied in reading it, Th 
port first retraces the history of the country with ré 
to the papal bulls, and demonstrates that ever 
Ferdinand V. the sovereigns of Spain haye aly 
zealously maintained the rights of the crown, and. 
never given their exequatur to any document eman: 
from the court of Rome which they regarded as opy 
to those rights. It completely disproves the doctrin 
troduced in 1852, according to which the publicatic 
the Concordat established a new code of deciding 
regard to the royal exequatur. It next shows tha 
Encyclical, as well as the syllabus, especially att 
either the rights of the crown, or the political right 
the nation, and concludes with praying the Govern: 
to restrict the Encyclical, when published, by 1 
decree, and to suppress the paragraphs which the r« 
designates as contrary to what has been grante 
Rome with regard to religious communities, to ed 
tion, and to the laws which the nation has enacte 
the exercise of its sovereignty. As to the conduct o 
bishops, the report recommends that all shall be ble 
who have published the Encyclical without the aut! 
sation of the sovereign. At the demand of se 
councillors the report was placed on the bureau, in 
to be completely discussed at another sitting.” 


Tur CuuRcH AND THE BAr.—A meeting of benc 
of the several inns of court was held on Tuesday, 
Macaulay, Q.C., M.P., in the chair, when it was dec 
by a majority of twelve to eleven, that ordained cle 
men should be henceforward eligible for call to the 
The occasion which gave rise to the consideration of 
question in this formal manner was the call to the b: 
last Trinity Term, by the benchers of the Inner Ten 
of Mr. Francis Lascelles, who having been-an orda 
clergyman of the Church of England, renounced his 
clesiastical preferment and joined the ranks of 
Church of Rome. Many clergymen have complai 
during the last few years, that they have been unabl 
enter any other profession, on becoming dissatisfied 1 
their position in the Church. Such difficulties are n 
to some extent, removed, and probably as soon as 
Benchers’ decision becomes known there will be m 
applications to the Inns of Courst from clergymen 1 
are anxious to aspire to legal honours, ; 


GariBatpi's Retieion.—The Italian journals p 
lish the text of a letter lately addressed by Garibs 
to a member of the University of Pisa. It is a kin 
profession of religious faith, and is couched in 
following terms:—‘‘ You ask me what are the |} 
means of instructing your young pupils. You m 
rear them in the love of whatever is true. As I g 
into space and give the reins to my imagination, I y 
ceive the works of the Almighty, as well as 
mathematical harmony with which they are contri 
and move; this announces a supreme artificer. A 
mated with this faith, unable to circumscribe my bei 
in a material existence which is repugnant to me, 4 
anxious to satisfy the innate instinct of the immortal 
of the soul, I love to indulge in the ennobling and bei 
ficent thought that my mind, though infinitely smé 
may form part of the infinite intelligence which presi 
over the universe; and here I do not dogmatise; I ¢ 
press my faith, and if any one can teach me somethi 
better I shall be eeger to believe it.” 


The Revs. J. Stoughton, H. Allon, and Dr. Spen: 
three well known independent ministers, left Lond 


this week for Palestine, where they are likely to make 
prolonged tour, 
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Religious Entelligence, 


ORDINATION AT NEWCASTLE. 


There was a large assemblage in the Church of the 
}vine Unity, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, of the members of 
2 congregation and their friends, on Wednesday night, 
nen the Revds. Daniel Berry and Joseph Smith, of the 
ome Missionary Board, Manchester, who had received 
\d accepted invitations to the mission field in North- 


Mr. Crosskny then rose and said:—As now, since 
e departure from our midst of him by whose noble 
bours this house of prayer was upbuilt, the senior 
inister in this northern district, I rise to offer you the 
ght hand of fellowship, in brotherly welcome to the 
inistry of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I trust that it 
something greater than the choice of this people— 
mething nobler than merely your own desire—which 
‘ings you this night to the service of a solemn dedica- 
on. I welcome you in the faith that you feel your- 
lyes claimed by a spirit loftier than your own; that 
du wait upon the inspiration of His breath to sweep 
(rough your souls and bow them down in worship; 
tat you have not chosen Christ, but He has chosen 
du; that you feel yourselyes servants unable to resist 
le spirit of the living God in whose great hand you 
and. Be yours the confession of Paul, ‘‘ Woe is me if 
preach not this Gospel ;” and of Luther when he cried, 
Ican no other—God help me.” I welcome you as 
rvants of the great law of the everlasting Lord, who 
‘ek with humble heart and trembling lowliness, with 
mplicity and earnestness, to obey its dictates, and to 
deak the living word which His spirit poureth into the 
yen soul. It is my duty to point out to you that on 
itering this ministry you enter on no quiet, easy path 
' convenience and comfort. You have to put on one 
de motives which most justly and innocently guide the 
tdinary pursuits of men. Many of your brethren have 
) endure the weary burden of a hard poverty, and have 
earts full of care when turned towards their own well- 
sing—full of love when turned towards their people 
od their God. You may have to choose between 
reater usefulness and greater gain; but this ministry 
hows but one law—to serve God where sin and super- 
tition can best be met. In this ministry you will often 
ave to abase the pride of mere personal success. It is 
1e high honour of this free ministry, that it disdains 
1ose poor and base arts which may secure a temporary 
opularity. My brothers, we trust you with the sus- 
mance of this high honour, Let the breath of applause 
¢ the murmurs of disfayour rise round you as they may, 
_is your great office to be simply true to the great 
Vord of God as it is spoken to your living souls. 
feither be uplifted nor cast down by the rise or fall of 
opular favour ; and be content with the disappointment 
f dear hopes, rather than endure a stain upon the simple 
itegrity of your hearts. In this ministry you may 
ave to endure the temporary failing of even righteous 
xpectations; you may have to sow the seed, and yet 
ehold no harvest, to wander in the desert, and be 
alled hence ere your people pass unto the promised land. 
fay, more; I welcome you to a ministry which has not 
1erely its grave burdens, but which will be an un- 
ading struggle within your own souls, It is a ministry 
1 which those who have the largest experience are yet 
ompelled to ery, “‘O, Lord! who is sufficient for these 
aings? I am ignorant, guide me with Thy light; I am 
reak, sustain me with Thy arm.” In pursuing this 
uinistry faithfully, there can only be a perpetual dis- 
ontent with self. It will be your great office, with 
pen minds eyer to be students of the truth. The truth 
f God must ever be to you an ever open book, to be 
liligently read with prayerful toil. Entrance to the 
ainistry is not the end of a student’s life, but its graver 
eginning. Above all things, it will be your privilege 
o minister unto wearied hearts the dear love of our 
3od—to preach the kingdom of heaven as a living 
eality—in the midst of life’s carelessness and pleasures 
ind passions, to touch mens’ souls with a deeper sense 
‘f the sanctities of Christian faith; to rebuke sin and 
itrengthen against temptation ; to give ears to the deaf 
md eyes to the blind, that they may hear God's word 
und see the open vision of His glory; to fill this ever- 
vanishing life with the divineness of immortal issues. 
Tnto this ministry I welcome you; but warn you as I 
welcome, that it will bring no peace or joy except the 
¢onsecration be complete and extend unto your whole 
oeing. The strength of your minds and the- fulness of 
gour hearts, in this work of the Christian ministry, you 
dedicate to Christ and God. The loftier aim will give 
thé diviner strength. In the presence, then, of this 
2ongregation ; in the presence of these, your brethren in 
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the ministry; in the presence of those who have gone 
before, the great and brave and good; and, in especial, 
of him by whose hard toil this congregation has been 
privileged to gather within this house of prayer; in the 
presence of the great Master of the Christian faith, ever 
near unto the souls that seek Him lovingly; in the 
presence of the living God, who alone can sustain and 
guide, I now offer you the right hand of fellowship into 
the ministry of the Gospel of Christ. 


At the close of his earnest and impressive address, 
which touched the hearts of all hearers, Mr. Crosskey 
gave his right hand to Mr. Berry and Mr. Smith in suc- 
cession, 

Mr. Berry and Mr. Surre both responded in suitable 
terms. Their addresses were so spoken as to inspire a 
general sense of sympathy with the youthful speakers, 
and confident and prayerful hopes of their success in the 
sacred work to which they have dedicated their lives. 


Mr. Brooke Herrorp delivered a short discourse 
from Ezrai.6: ‘And all they that were about them 
strengthened their hands,” in which the lesson of the 
text was ably enforced on those who had called the two 
missionaries to their wide and laborious sphere of duty ; 
and the services of the night were brought to a close by 
Mr. Street with prayer and benediction. 


_ Of the proceedings of the social meeting in the Music 
Hall on the following night we hope to be enabled to 
give a report in our next number, 


Ra ner 


Mamstone.—The members and friends of the 
‘Mutual Improvemént Association ” had 4 social gather- 
ing in the lecture-room of King-street Church (Baptist) 
on the 31st ult. One hundred and twenty persons sat 
down to tea, the Rey. R. E. B. Maclellan having, at the 
request of the minister of the church, first asked a bless- 
ing. After tea the number of auditors was increased to 
two hundred—a large attendance, considering the ex- 
treme wetness of the evening. Mr. Joseph Brown (In- 
dependent) occupied the chair, and after some valuable 
introductory remarks, called on the Rev. R. E. B. 
Maclellan t2 speak on ‘The Power of Beauty ;” Mr. 
J. R. Cooper (Baptist) to speak on‘*The Power of 
Knowledge;” and Mr. Thomas Wells (Unitarian) to 
speak on ‘The Power of Love.” With this more solid 
matter were mingled reading, recitations, and music, 
both vocal and instrumental. The Rev. H. H. Dobney, 
minister of the church, in moving a general vote of 
thanks to the chairman, and all others who had contri- 
buted either to the instruction or amusement of the 
company, was pleased to speak in specially high terms 
of Mr. Maclellan’s address. It was very pleasant thus 
to behold members of three Nonconformist denomina- 
tions co-operating with such cordiality in a good work, 
and animated towards each other by so much courtesy 
and kindly feeling, 


Huru.—On Sunday morning a funeral sermon was 
preached in the Unitarian Chapel, Bowlally-lane, by the 
Rey. John Shannon, in reference to the recent death of 
H. Blundell, Esq. In the evening Mr. Shannon preached 
his farewell sermon to a crowded congregation, from the 
text—Acts 15th chap., 26th verse, “And some days 
after, Paul said to Barnabas, let us go again and visit 
our brethren in every city where we have preached the 
word of the Lord, and see how they do.” The rey. 
gentleman in a most impressive discourse, made a per- 


sonal application of the passage selected, by putting to 
the congregation, individually and collectively, inter- 
rogations as to their state and condition, leaving them 
to be answered between their consciences and their God 
At the close of the service Kirke White’s touching hymn. 
“Come, Chri-tians! brethren! ere we part,” was sung. 
Many affectionate leave takings were made in the vestry 
at the close. 


Newineton Green.—The annual tea party to the 
parents and elder scholars connected with the day and 
Sunday-schools and mothers’ meetings was held on Fri- 
day evening, the 3rd instant. After tea an address 
was delivered by the Sunday-school Superintendent and 
this was followed by a variety of amusements, such as 
songs, glees, recitations, &c., the whole being crowned by 
the performance of an acted charade. Between eighty 
and ninety persons were present, all of whom appeared 
to be highly gratified with their evening’s entertainment. 
Much regret was felt at the absence, through serious 
illness, of the zealous and respected day school-mistress, 
Miss Wilkinson. 


Unity Cuurcn, Isrryeron.—On Thursday evening, 
the 2nd instant, an entertainment was given to the chil- 
dren of the Sunday, Day, and Evening schools connected 
with this church, and their parents. Tea was provided 
at six o’clock, to which about 180 sat down. After tea 
the minister of the church, the Rey. Henry Ierson, 
M.A., briefly addressed the meeting, urging upon the 
parents the importance of their aiding the teachers in 
their work, A series of dissolving views of an instrue- 
tive and amusing character, given by a powerful magic 
lantern, and the distribution of prizes to those children 
who, by the regularity of their attendance and good 
conduct during the past year, have rendered themselves 
entitled to the regard of their teachers, helped those 
present to enjoy a pleasant eyening. After the distribu- 
tion of the prizes, three cheers were given for Henry 
Taylor, Esq., through whose liberality the expenses of 
the meeting were defrayed, 
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CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION COMMISSION. 

The Royal Commission appointed to consider and 
revise the various forms of Subscription and Declaration 

made by clergymen have given in their report. The 
various forms which are set forth consist of three at 
ordination, repeated with four others on licence to a 
curacy ; six of these are repeated with four others on 
institution, and there are two additional ones on licence 
to a lectureship. The Commissioners having carefully 
weighed these various Subscriptions, Declaratioms, and 
Oaths, and after much investigation and diseussion, 
have agreed to several recommendations; of which the 
following are the most important :— 

“That on every occasion on which a subscription or 
declaration shall be required to be made in England or 
Treland, with reference to the Articles of Religion, or the 
Book of Common Prayer, the following form be used .— 

“I, A B, do solemnly make the following declaration :— 

“T assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and 
to the Book of Common Prayer, and of Ordering of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons: I believe the doctrine of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, as therein set 
Sorth, to be agreeable to the Word of God: and in public 
prayer and administration of the Sacraments I will use the 
JSorm tn the said book prescribed, and none other, except 
so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority.” 

“Every person about to be instituted or collated to 
any benefice with cure, or to be licensed to any per-~ 
petual curacy, shall, in the presence of the Bishop or his 
Commissary— 

“1. Take the Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy. 

“2. Make and subscribe the Declaration of Assent. 

‘3. Make the Declaration against Simony as above 
set forth. F 

“4, Take the Oath of Canonical Obedience, 

“And every person instituted or collated to any bene-~ 
fice with cure, or licensed to any perpetual curacy, shall, 
in the presence of the congregation assembled in the 
church thereof, on the first Sanday on which he officiates 
therein, or on such other Sunday as the Ordinary may 
appoint or allow, after reading the Morning and Evening 
Prayers according to the statutes, and after reading the 
Thirty-nine Articles make the Declaration of Assent, 
adding after the words ‘Thirty-nine Articles of Re- 
ligion,’ the words ‘which I have now read before 
you.” 


The Guardian (High Church) says :—If the Latitudi- 
narians, who have been making such an outcry in thé 
House of Commons and elsewhere for the last few years, 
are satisfied with these recommendations, we on our pait 
have no objection to make. We can only wonder that 
they have been so much aggrieved by forms of assei t 
which seem to us to have no substantial difference frcm 
those which it is now proposed to substitute for them. 
In all these things, however, sentiment is apt to have 


| more weight than logic: and a declaration, which comes 


with the discredit of the Act of Uniformity attached to 
its birth may be the object of a dislike not awakened by 
a nineteenth-century form. As for those who object to 
all obligations that interfere with absolute freedom of 
religious opinion on the part of the clergy, they can 
hardly be disappointed with the result of a commission 
which had no authority to entertain their favourite idea. 
The scope of the inquiry was limited to alteration and 
simplification. The boundaries thus assigned have 
scarcely been reached: in no instance has there been the 
slightest attempt to pass beyond them. . . . . . . 


We leave it to professed casuists to determine the 
precise difference of meaning between the proposed 
“assent” and the existing “unfeigned assent and 
consent ;” with a clear conviction, however, that any 
honest man would consider himself quite as strictly 
bound by the new phrase as by the old. We cannot 
contemplate the state of mind in which a man of 
honour—not to say a good Christian—would declare 
his assent to the formularies of a religious community, 
allow its doctrine to be agreeable to God’s Word, and 
promise to use its service book, while he secretly dis- 
approved of its formularies and disbelieved its doctrine. 
Dishonourable and irreligious persons might indeed do 
this ; but they would do it not the less, were the phrase 
twice as stringent as it is now. The majority of man- 
kind will not take the trouble to compare the rival 
forms. It will be enouglr for them to know in either 
case that the act of subscription pledges them to the 
service of the Church of England, and to belief in her 
doctrine. What that doctrine is will depend, not on the 
form of their assent to it, but on the principles of inter- 
pretation they adopt. Lax interpretation may prevail 
concurrently with the most stringent subscriptions ; just 
as the simplest form of assent may, under certain con- 
ditions of opinion, bind men to close conformity and 
strict belief. 


Cuurcr Lrcistatron.—The Record contains an ar- 
ticle purporting to exhibit the present statas of a num- 
ber of church interests. The Royal Commissioners are 
upanimous in their recommendations concerning sub- 
seription, and it is now understood that the new form 
proposed will require assent to the Thirty-nine Articles 
and to the Book of Common Prayer, with a declaration 
of belief in the doctrines therein set forth as agreeable to 
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the Word of God, followed by a promise to use, in pub- 
lic prayer and administration of the sacraments, the pre- 
scribed form and none other, except so far as shall be 
ordered by lawful authority. It is also believed that 


another Royal Commission will be appointed after the 


meeting of Parliament, to consider the propriety of a 
revision of the Table of Lessons, and of some alteration 
in the law with respect to the use of the Burial office. 


To such a commission the Archbishop of Canterbury 
With regard to modi- 
fications in the Table of Lessons, Mr. A. J. Stephens 


is said to have assented. 


provided from the fund, and nearly £20,000 has been 
voted in aid of permanent churches. 

EccuestasticAL Arrams avr tun CArse.—There 
continues to be a good deal of excitement and agitation 
in the ecclesiastical world at the Cape. In the Dutch 
Reformed Church the contention between the so-called 
liberals and the orthodox was concentrated upon the 
case of the Rev. Mr. Burgers, who was some months 
since suspended on an alleged charge of heresy. The 
present action had been upset from a technical objection, 
and fresh summonses were issued, and the case was set 


down for trial during next term in February. Much 
interest was also excited.in the English Church in con- 
nection with the diocesan synod to be held in January. 
Lay delegates were being elected by several of the con- 
gregations, and at a meeting of the parishioners of St. 


has argued that by the 24th Geo. II. cap. 23, 
intituled “An Act for Regulating the Commencement 
of the Year, and for correcting the Kalendar now in 
Use,” “the Kalendar Tables and Rules,’’ in the Sealed 
Books were virtually repealed by the substitution of the 
new Kalendar, so that “the new Calendar Tables and 
rules thereunto annexed” depend for their authority, 
not upon the Act of Uniformity, but on the Act for 
altering the style. Archdeacon Denison strives to get 
rid of Mr. Stephens’s conclusions by asserting that at all 
events “the Proper Lessons” not being included in the 
Calendar are not repealed. But in this attempt he is 
met by the fact that in ‘‘ The Preface” to ‘‘ Concerning 
the Service of the Church,” and to ‘* The order how the 
rest of the Holy Scripture is appointed to be read,” the 
word “Calendar” is used as including the “ Table of 
Lessons.” Nor is he helped out of this diflieulty by the 
consideration that the ‘t Movable Feasts,” and the ‘ im- 
movable,” are expressly excluded from the ‘“ Calendar,” 
and for directions about them we are referred to “ Pro- 
per Lessons.” 

Tue EcotrsrasticAL Court or Aprprau.—The 
lawyers have been discussing the Court of Appeal in 
ecclesiastical matters, and have very easily and quickly 
come to the conclusion that it cannot be improved 
by any further infusion of the Episcopal element. 
A paper was lately read on the subject at a Social 
3 ience Association meeting, and both the con- 
stitution of the court, and the principles which it 
laid down for its guidance in judging of alleged 
heresies, were emphatically approved. All present 
agreed that “ the Church of England being established by 
law could not be allowed any independence of action.” 
Those who wished for it, added Mr. Broderick, were 
like people who wanted to have their cake and eat 
it, The idea of setting up a Court of Heresy in this 
country was scouted. One gentleman said that if 
the Bishops wished to maintain the authority of the 
Articles they had better keep quiet, and another re- 
minded the meeting that “no other religious body 
claimed the power of turning a man out of lucrative 
posts and affixing a stigma upon him. If such a power 
were possessed by the medical profession, he thought that 
Hervey and Dr. Jenner would have stood but a poor 
chance. It was absurd to suppose that the prospects of 
ten thousand gentlemen could be left in the hands 
of a few elderly geatlemen.” Lord Robert Montagu ex- 
pressed his objection to granting any further facili- 
ties for legislation in doctrine. “The clergy,” 
he said, “like everybody else that had a little 
power, would like to get more; and if it was granted 
them, they would gradually accumulate dogmas upon 
every conceivable point, until the laity found them- 
selves completely enslaved.” This is an indication that 
Mr. Disraeli will not have it all his owt way with the 
Tory party. If the laity take the matter in hand, the 
Establishment will be “ Broad” enough, and, indeed, it 
is certain that no national Church will now be tolerated 
but one which will take in everybody who is desirous of 
belonging to it. 

Tae Bisnor or SAuispury.—Sixty or more of the 
clergy of the diocese of Salisbury have addressed to the 
Bishop a public protest against part of his Charge, in 
which he advocated the reunion of Christendom, and 
seemed to suggest that overtures should be made by the 
Church of England to.the Church of Rome. ~ The 
Bishop in his reply avows his belief that the Church of 
England ought to act as a peacemaker between the Pro- 
testant and Romish communions. Incidentally he says, 
“I have withdrawn from, or never connected myself 
with, those associations which disparage to my mind, 
by not recognising as the limits of co-operation, the dis- 
tinctive teaching of the Church of England.” The 
Bishop evidently refers to the Bible Society and kindred 
institutions. 


Tur Bisnor or Lonpoy's Funp.—A meeting 
of the board of management of the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Fund was held on Tuesday week, to hear the first 
report. Of the £1,000,000 sterling which the Bishop 
proposed to raise within ten years, rather more than one- 
tenth, namely, £100,456, was raised in the first year, 
and a further sum of £72,003 has been already promised 
for the future. The balance which the committee have 
now in hand for further operations is only £22,120, so 


lest the bishop, in his efforts to vindicate the independence 
of his jurisdiction in the case of Dr. Colenso, might do 
anything to sever the ties which connect the colonial 
Church with the mother Church in England. 


Brsiicat, Lecrures at Universiry Havu.—On 
Tuesday evening the Rey. J. J. Tayler delivered the first 
of the course of Biblical Lectures at University Hall, to 
a very largeaudience, comprising a considerable number 
of ladies. Mr. Tayler, in this introductory lecture, 
gave arapid survey of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, examining the date, origin, and design of each 
book. In his second lecture, next Tuesday, he will 
consider the “progress of opinion among the early 
Christians during the first century, ds shown by a com- 
parison of these various books.” é, 

Tue CurisriaAn Disrricr or rue Crry or Damascus. 
—Instead of entering immediately, we make a half 
circuit round its battlemented walls, and approach a 
ruined Roman gateway situate on the opposite side of 
the city to that from which we first beheld it. The 
gateway consists of a mass of wall, about ninety feet in 
length by fifty feet in height. It is divided into three 
compartments by narrow pilasters. Each compartment 
has an archway, that in the centre being twenty-one 
feet wide, the others narrower. ‘hey all have pilasters 
and architraves, with semicircular arches above, and 
two of them are built up. We enter the third by a 
circuitous passage, formed for the better security of the 
city in case of attack. But where are we? Surely in 
a city of the dead. As far as we can see before us and 
on both sides are ruined houses. All is desolation, As 
we proceed we peep into what were formerly the courts 
of luxurious mansions. Mosaics are still upon the 
walls. ‘Traces of painting are still to be seen, together 
with richly-carved wood and stone work, half destroyed. 
We see churches levelled to the ground, and cottages 
unroofed. What thas caused all this destruction— 
water, fire, or earthquake? The fire of fanaticism 
burning in men’s bosoms. We are in the street called 
Straight, in the Christian quarter of the holy city of 
Damascus, rightly named Sham—beautiful without, 
but within “all death, all rottenness, and bones,” 
where, a few short years ago, hundreds of Christians 
were massacred for their faith, and thousands had 
their property stolen and their homes rendered desolate. 
—Builder. 

Tue Progress or RoMAN Catnouicism in Great 
Brirarm.—The issue of the Roman Catholic Directory for 
1866, under the authority of Dr. Wiseman, gives a concise 
view of the progress of the Church of Rome in England 
and Scotland during the past year, and especially its 
progressin London. The ecclesiastical staff immediately 
under Dr. Wiseman numbers no fewer than 1,338 priests 
| Gneluding 17 bishops) for England, and 183 priests for 
Scotland (including 4 bishops), making a total for Great 
Britain of 1,521 priests. There is thus an increase 
during the year of no fewer than 71 priests in England 
and 5 in Scotland—in all76. In England there are 941 
churches and stations, in Scotland 191, making in all 
1,132. Thus there is an increase of 34 churches in 
England during the year. There are also 58 monasteries 
in England. There are none ayowedly as yet in Scot- 
land. There is an increase during the year of two of 
these institutions. There are 187 nunneries in England, 
and 14 in Scotland, in all 201, showing an increase 
during the year of 5 in England and of 1 in Scotland, 
There are 10 colleges in England and 2 in Scotland, 
which is the same number as last year. Dr. Wiseman, 
in order to illustrate to his audience at Mechlin the pro- 
gress of his operations in London, showed the number of 
churches, nunneries, monasteries, hospitals, and orphan- 
ages for 1829, 1851, and 1863; and bringing down 
these figures, so far as we can with certainty, to the 
present date, we see the more readily the steady and 
rapid progress which the Church of Rome is making, 
especially in the metropolis of the kingdom :— 


that it isclear a great annual effort not very much less Years. Churches. Nuuneries, Menasteries, 
considerable than was made last year will be needful to 1829. | se 29) a one 0 
meet the spiritual destitution of this enormous diocese. US5L's Spt AG hn Tete 9 2 
During the past year the grants haye been expended in LOD i fone gt bk aay ore eet, 15 


providing eighty-eight additional clergy (forty parochial 
curates und forty-eight missionary clergy). Four 
parsonages and eleven schools have received grants in 
aid. Forty-seven scripture-readers and fifteen parochial 
“Tussion-women have been provided. Twenty-seven 
mussion stations, with their school churches, have been 


I¢ will thus be seen that Dr. Wiseman has really much 
ground for boasting of progress. Since his arrival in 
this country there have been in and about London alone 
no fewer than 71 churches built, 22 nunneries, and 13 
monasteries established, besides orphanages, hospitals, 
and schools, 


George’s Cathedral considerable anxiety was manifested 


DIVINE LIBERTY AND HUMAN 
LIBERTY. 


A Discourse delivered before the Emulative Society 
(La Société d’Emulation) of Brussels, Dec. 14, 
1864. By Avzertr pr Brocrim, Member of the 
Academy ; translated from Le Correspondant, by 
H. G. 

Gentlemen,—One of my dear friends, who is also a 
friend of many among you, and whose name will suffice 
perhaps to awaken the echoes of this place, M. Cochin, 
finding himself here, a few months ago, as I find my- 
self here to-day, almost upon his seat, frightened as I 
am, by your anticipating good-will and by the difficulty 
of responding to it, thought he must begin by offering 
excuses, in terms full of grace, for the seriousness of 
the subject on which he was about to treat. It was 
nothing less, said he, than philosophy! Philosophy 
before these young and smiling forms which I perceive 
in this auditory! Philosophy in the midst of these 
festal memorials and in a place which appears to 
send us back the echoes of such different harmo- 
nies! Philosophy at this advanced hour of the 
day, when meditations too high might make a discreet 
appeal to sleep too promptly heard, the means of obtaining 
pardon for such audacity! The means of obtaining 
success more simple than being heard to the end. Some 
among you may remember how, after being engaged in 
this bad cause, he has had the good fortune to withdraw 
from it. After an hour passed under the charm of his 
gracious utterance, you would have sworn that an ex- 
cursion across the regions of highest philosophy was the 
most comfortable, the most luminous, almost the gayest 
of promenades. 

What ought I todo? Iwho am about to attempt 
to-day the same enterprise rendered more difficult by 
the remembrance and the comparison, without having 
at my service the resources of his delightful eloquence 
and of his supple understanding. What excuses ought I 
not tc address to you? Well, I will not make them, and 
my reason for abstaining from them hereit is; it is not my 
fault, it isyours, if serious ideas naturally arisein the mind 
when one has passed the boundary of your native land. 
It is not my fault, it is yours, if the spectacle of this 
little country, restricted by its frontiers but great in its 
heart, where all the high questions of philosophy and of 
religion which commonly are discussed in the cabinet of 
sages or in the sanctuary of believers descend into the 
arena of public life, become the watchword of parties, 
mount the tribune, issue forth into open day through all 
the modes of public discussion ; if the spectacle of this 
noble youth who is about here to prepare for the duties 
of political life by the secret for highest truths; if all 
this bringing together of morals and of severe and manly 
studies, if the atmosphere which we breathe here, in a 
word, bears naturally the thought towards the lofty 
regions of the understanding. It is not my fault, it is 
yours, if, on seeing you and speaking to you, two names, 
the highest which a human mind can conceive, come 
naturally upon the lips; it is not my fault, it is yours, 
if, on seeing you and on speaking to you, we can enter- 
tain you only with two things, of which one is the noble 
aim and the other the noble instrument of your efforts 
—God and Liberty! 

But first of all let us understand the matter well, so 


that there may be no illusion for any person, and that 
we may well comprehend on what arduous soil, severe, 
(you see that I take up all the synonymes not to be tire 
some) but solid however, and exempt from allusion and 
from snares, and I demand from you the patience of 
walking with me one moment. It is not necessary that 
any person here should be attracted or frightened by the 
hope or the fear of scandal. 

The liberty of which I am about to speak to you, and 
whose cause is for me associated with that of God, it is 
not that political liberty for which you know my weak- 
ness, and for which so many people envy you, if not the 


peaceable enjoyment, at least the courageous practice ~ 


and the happiness of being able to contend for its poss-= 
ession, bnt of which the measure, the date, the intensity, 
the progress, may vary according to the diversity of 
times and of countries. It is not even that other 
liberty more dear and more profound, of which you are, 
I am convinced, in the condition of modern Europe, the 
most intelligent representatives,—religious liberty, 
indestructible and eternal as the soul of which 
it is the aliment,—but of which also the boun- 
dary may be displaced according as the rights of 
society and those of conscience combine to establish 
it. I am about to speak to you of a liberty 
higher still, more universal and at the same time 


more familiar, more within the reach of all; it is” 


simply the liberty of doing good and evil, the liberty of 
conducting ourselves according to the dictates of con- 
science or the prompting of our fancies. It is moral 
liberty, which distinguishes man from inert matter, or 
from the brute slavishly bound to its instincts, that 
liberty which constitutes the difference between vice and 
virtue, which is the seal and peculiar characteristic of a 
human being. Would you believe it? It is this very 
liberty, source, root and foundation of all the others, 
which is to-day menaced, outraged, and trodden under 


foot by new systems, and for which I am about here to 


beg your co-operation. 
Yes, gentlemen, I am about to denounce to you a 


> 
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kind of conspiracy, plotted by learned men, self-styled 
philosophers, and by philosophers self-styled liberals, in 
order to do these two things; on the one side, to 
chase God from the world, to persuade you that 
the magnificen spectacle of that Nature, where 
you love to see in action a sovereign wisdom at asupreme 
liberty, that starry heaven, these streams, these rivers, 
these mountains, all this splendid gathering of the uni- 
verse, is not the work of a will intelligent and free, but 
the product of the contest, of the concourse, or of the 
combination of a certain number of forces, or of fatal- 
istic laws, of. which no hand has directed the impulse, 
nor can suspend the action. And then, this operation 
performed, God thus degraded, and liberty thus chased 
from the throne ever of the world, to pursue it into the 
depth of the conscience of every human being; to per-| 
suade you that you, I, all men, are no more intelligent 
and free beings, governing ourselves according to the 
counsels of our reason, of our conscience, of our passions 
and of our fancies, but equally the products of a certain 
number of fatalistic laws, whichever our faculties, our 
inclinations, our passions, I know not what, something 
baser still; the constitution of our temperament, the 
climate under which we have seen the day, or the cir- 
cumstances, physical and moral, which have presided 
over our education. Behold the double operation, the 
mechanism with twofold pressure which is at work to 
chase from the world the name even of liberty. 

We see it operate perhaps nearer in my native land, 
in that burning focus of ideas where God caused me to 
be born. But as systems have no certified point of 
origin, and as ideas overleap all frontiers, it is not 
possible that you should not here perceive their ramifica- 
tions and their effects. If you see them not here to-day 
you will see them to-morrow ; for these systems re- 
produce themselves among us in all forms, under the 
mantle of philosophy, of science, of criticism, historical, 
leligious, literary, scientific, under all titles, sometimes as 
Positivism, sometimes as Naturalism, under the various 
names of writers diversely celebrated and diversely 
honourable. They penetrate through all gates; we 
breathe them in through every pore. ; 

Before going a step further, permit me to submit to 
you a comparison which I pray you to keep before your 
eyes during the whole course of this conference, because 
it appears to me to present, foreshortened, the striking 
picture of the ideas which I am delivering for your exa- 
mination. 

I suppose that you have entered into the inner chamber 
of one of those grand machines with which the pro- 
gress of science and the development of industry have 
covered your soil. I suppose you in the cell of a steam- 
engine, but an engine from which the engineer has dis- 
appeared. carrying off the secret and the keys. I sup- 
pose, in consequence, that all these powerful contri- 
vances of force and of motion, these pistons which ascend 
and descend with the crash of thunder, this gigantic 
beam of rotation which sweeps off a man as a feather 
all these formidable instruments are there before you, 
performing their functions with a regularity at once 
driving to despair, and threatening, without any 
hand able to interrupt or to moderate their course. 
Then, I suppose that in an obscure corner of this 
machine you will discover a little wheel caught in the 
general movement, or a little valve which opens when 
the steam pushes it, and shuts when the steam is with- 
drawn. Well, here in the systems in question, are nature 
and man; the engine without an engineer, it is nature; 
the man, it is the little wheel caught in the general’ 
movement, of which he suspects not the direction, and 
from which he cannot withdraw himself. Behold in 
these systems the worth of your being and the theatre 
of your destiny. 

Whence of necessity follows this consequence, that as 
a little wheel can do neither good nor harm, as a little 
wheel is not responsible for its actions, and as it cannot 
impress upon them any characteristic either of vice or 
of virtue, that vice and virtue disappear from the number 
of words which have a signification in human language 
and an application to human acts. Vice and virtue 
become natural dispositions of the temperment, products 
as some one has named it (in terms let fall in juvenile 
ardour, but which will remain as the device and the 
symbol of a doctrine) like to all physical or natural 
products, as sugar or vitriol, which the chemists of a 
new kind ought to submit to their analysis with the 
same unconcern. 

‘In two words, that is the very system. What you 
will demand of me now is, by what road we can arrive 
at conclusions so repulsive! how men could breathe the 
same air as you, live in the same way, have often, it is 
necessary to say, the same virtues, can be conducted to 
those propositions which affright you! Eh, well, permit 


me to say that you are of them, that we are of them, all 
much less removed from them than we think, Permit 
me to say to you that the descent which leads to this 
abyss is much nearer and much more rapid than we 
expect. It suffices, in order to fall down it, to abandon 
a single one of the points, a point in appearance, insig- 
nificant, in reality of supreme importance—the con- 
victions of our infancy, convictions on which rests the 
morality of Christian Europe. 

I would willingly take in this place a young man, the 
most devout, the most addicted to the worship of God 
and of virtue, the most scrupulous in consequence, in the 
nse of his liberty, and I undertake to lead him to con- 
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Sequence, the most extreme which I am about to set 
forth. by a succession of a very small number of pro- 
positions, the last of which he will not be able to deny 
me, if he has had the misfortune to clothe the first with 
his assent. I undertake on five propositions to make 
of the most accomplished Christian a materialist and a 
perfect fatalist. It is a wager to be decided in five hits. 
Who is willing to take the bet? 

The first demand which I shall make on the speaker 
whom I suppose in the conditions that I have already 
explained will be something very inoffensive and very 
moderate, I will make myself yery small. You haye 
learned, I will say to him, from the masters of your 
childhood, that there have been in distant times and 
countries, men ‘clothed in a character of exceptional 
holiness, prophets, patriarchs, apostles, better than there 
can be now, to whom God had granted grace to work 
very extraordinary things, very contrary to the habitual 
order of nature; to recall the dead to life, to suspend 
the course of the stars in the heavens, to work cures by 
processes altogether foreign to those of human science, 
You have heard tell also that like doings have but sel- 
dom been repeated by men who haye reproduced in them- 
selves the virtues of ancient times. But it is infinitely 
probable that you have never upon your road met with 
any of these doings, for this cause alone, that they are 
extraordinary—they are rare. There are, then, great 
chances that they have never appeared to you. When 
people relate them to you, you have every reason and 
every right to treat them with lawful suspicion until 
the good faith and the sincerity of the narrator may 
be proved to you by unexceptionable testimonies. 

What, then, I shall begin to demand of you will be to 
grant that these facts, so rare as to be called miracles, 
Super-natural acts (those facts which you have never 
met with, and which you have very little chance of meet- 
ing with), that these facts are impossible. Markthat I 
say impossible. Ido not say only doubtful, unlikely, 
having need of being examined—I say impossible. Im- 
possible in the nature of things; impossible! that is to 
Say, against common sense; impossible! that is to say 
contrary to reason; grant me that they are not even 
worth the trouble of,being examined. Make me this con- 
cession ; it is a very little thing! Andif you have any 
scruple on the subject of the good faith of the narrator 
from whom you derive the facts, oh! we will anticipate 
your wishes, we will make all the reservations that you 
can desire, we will give to these recitals all the explana- 
tions mythical, symbolical, allegorical, that you can wisb. 
Make then with me this first step ; it is nothing, is it ? 
Eh, well, make it, and you shall see where I will conduct 
you. 

The very evening of the day on which my young con- 
versationalist will have made the concession, he will wish 
perhaps still, in consequence of a devout custom of his 
childhood, to bend his knees at the foot of his bed in 
order to invoke upon himself the benediction of that God 
who has watched over his youth, and from whom he 
derives his being. He will have on this very day, as 
on all others, some favour to ask. What day does not 
bring its wants, and consequently its favours to implore ! 
It will be the health of a father weakened by years; | 
it will be the return of a brother separated from him by | 
the ocean ; it will be the glory of the arms of his native 
land; the success of some enterprise in which the honour 
and the prosperity of his family are engaged—what know 
I the coming of one of the thousand blessings, or the 
removal of one of the thousand evils, in the alternation 
of which the course of our destiny passes away. It is} 
here that I want my youngfriend. At the moment of 
arching the brow, of bending the knees, and of letting | 
the prayer escape from his lips, this thought will come 
invincibly to his mind, and if it does not come there, it 
is I who will make it eome. But if God, as I have 
granted just now, has never been able to do any- 
thing contraryto the course of nature, itis, then, that He 
is not the master of this nature? It is then that nature 
does not obey his laws? For, if He were the master of 
nature, she would haye no secrets for Him, nor laws 
which did not depend on his will. Now, if God is not 
the master of nature what amI going to demand from 
him? What favour can he grant me, it to-day as from 
all eternity, he has not all the natural agents in his 
hand in order to impress upon them his commandment ? 
Is there any event which we can imagine, a vow which 
we can form, which does not in some measure depend on 
natural agents? If from all eternity they have been 
withdrawn from the will of God, how could He favourably 
hear vows which depend on a force itself independent of 
him? The health or the life of my father, do they not 
depend on the salutary or deleterious action of the air cr 
of the weather upon his organs? Life or death, are 
they any other than the result of the relations of 
organic bodies with the resistances which external agents 
oppose to them? And the return of my brother across 
the seas, does it not depend on the calm and on the 
agitation of the waves? And the calm and the agita- 
tion of the waves themselves, do they not depend on the 
tides which carry them and on the currents which raise 
them? If God has not to-day, as from all eternity, held. 
nature in his hands as a soft material for Him to impress 
with the seal of his will, what prayer of mine would 
you that He should favourably regard? I shall arise 
then looking upon heaven with a brow at once troubled 
and insolent, that heaven, which is not able to let any 
of my vows be granted, and from whence help no more 
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can descend upon me. I shall have sacrificed miracle in 
the morning. I shall sacrifice prayer at night. 

Well and good, will you say,—we can live and even 
eat without prayer. Without demanding anything from 
God, we can make nature bend before us, subdue her by 
the energy of our will, and if she master us, we can 
brave her by the impassibility of our souls. I will not 
be then any more in God’s presence as a child who is 
asking bread from its father, or who rests on the arm of 
his nurse. No, I will gain my bread in the sweat of 
my brow, I will go forward into life holding my head to 
the storm and to destiny. 

Some women maybe—I beg pardon from the ladies 
who hear me, for this youthful pride—will be able to 
regret a support necessary to the tenderness of her con- 
stitution, but we men; and above all young men, we will 
march head raised, and God, who has created us, will be- 
hold with pleasure his creature wrestling by his own 
proper force, against temptations and perils. He 
will reckon it in our favour if there is a providence and 
a justice in the world. For, in fine, though I may have 
renounced invoking any grace from God, I have not re- 
nounced hoping in his providence and in his justice, 

The providence and justice of God! Ah, I would 
wish toleaye you this illusion ; but if I leave it to you, 
some other person will carry it off, I like then to perform 
the operation myself. Oh well, I am obliged to say tothe 
speaker whom I suppose, that in the system where he 
has had the misfortune to entangle himself, it is no 
more permitted him to believe that the providence and 
justice of God'are in exercise here below than to demand 
or to hope for his favours. Oh! I know well that here 
I must bruise another of the pious habits of childhood, it 
is the depth of the human conscience which rises in revolt. 
In fact, this providence, this justice of God, this idea 
that a master watches over all our actions, keeps ac- 
count of all our steps in order some day to recompense 
them or to punish, this is the strength, it is the bond-tie, 
it is the hope of entire humanity, it is the compensation 
for the griefs of our destiny and the explanation of its 
enigmas. We have such a need of counting on this 
providence and on this justice, that when the proofs of 
them fail us in the present, we search them in the past, 
in order to acquire the guaranteee and the certitude of 
them for the future. We interrogate history in order 
to find “there the example of solemn chastisements 
reserved for the great oppressors of the people, and the 
example more consoling of prosperity assured to the 
virtue of free nations. We interrogate these lessons of 
the past as attendant on the great geniuses and the 
generous hearts which have made themselves the inter- 
preters of them, as attendants on the Tacituses and the 
Bossuets, those great justiciaries of history, who teach 
us to spell the letters of the divine decrees. An irresis- 
tible vow of our heart demands that the arm of God 
should appear not only in the distance of an immortality 
which escapes our senses, but in this world, bere below 
on days marked out, by solemn acts of justice, in order 
that, when even this arm hides itself, we may be still 
sure that it is that arm which carries forward and directs 
humanity. We will show this arm, visible through the 
clouds, to all oppressors who are triumphing, to all the 
oppressed who are subduéd, to Russia in her victory and 
to Poland in tears. i 

But, yet one hit more, it is this providence and this 
justice which it is necessary to renounce in the system 
where I suppose that you are engaged to follow me; for 
finally, the providence and justice of God can be ex- 
ercised only by means of those agents of nature of which 
you have decreed the absolute independence and re- 
sistance to the will.of the Creator. How would you 
that God should act upon the world in order to govern 
it or direct it here below, if there is between Him and 
the world a network of iron of which He can neither 
bend nor break a single mesh? When the 
poetical or popular imagination wished formerly to 
represent the action of God upon the world, you know 
of what images by turns gracious or terrible it made use. 
It was Jupiter or Jehovah, of whom the winds were the 
ministers, and-who held the thunder in his hand in order 
to let it fly at his will upon the head of the guilty, who 
opened the bag of the tempests in order to unchain the 
fury of the storms. What did the popular imagination 
see beyond these images more or less exact? An idea 
perfectly rational. It is that God, after all, all God as 
He is, cannot act upon the world, subjected to the natural 
elements, except by the concurrence and the obedience of 
those natural agents themselves. A God who cannot 
make nature obey, He is a king without ministers, He is 
less than a constitutional king; what is little enough for 
a God, He is a king powerless, idle, and dishonoured. 


(To be continued). 


Mr. 8. Beat, M.P.—A service of plate, value 1,0007., 
has been presented by the Midland Railway Company to 
Mr. Beale, M.P., who has recently retired from its 
chairmanship. 


Moprenn Minacirs.—Telegrams sent from Heligoland, narra- 
ting the progress of the naval action between the Danes and 
Germans, were received, owing to the difference in longitude, in 
the following order. Sent from Heligoland at 12°23, received at 
12:19; sent at 2-10, received at 149. ‘This is no more a miracle 
than the same current applied by Herring’s Magnetic Brushes and 
Combs perfectly restoring the colour to grey hair, and eradicating 
neuralgia, neryous headache, and rheumatism. — Offices, 32, Basing- 
hall-street, London, 
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— 
Majesty trusts will promote economy and despatch in (and all its risks. He disdained patching up a hollow 


Barlfamentary Chronicle, 


The seventh session of the present Parliament was 
opened on Tuesday. As it was known that it was to be 
opened by commission there was not that interest that 
is usnally manifested when her Majesty herself presides 
at the opening of the great council of the nation. The 
Lords Commissioners were the Lord. Chancellor, the 
Duke of Somerset, Earl of St. Germans, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, and Viscount Sydney. : 

The,Commissioners having taken their seats, the Lord 
Chancellor requested the attendance of the Commons, to 
hear the royal speech read, and a minute or two after- 
wards a tumultuous noise was heard, and the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, accompanied by anumber of 
members, appeared at the bar. 

The Lorp CuANnceLior then read 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

“ We are commanded to assure you that her Majesty 
has great satisfaction in recurring again to the advice 
and assistance of her Parliament. 

“The negotiations in which the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia were engaged with the King of 
Denmark were brought to a conclusion by a treaty of 
peace; and the communications which her Majesty 
receives from foreign Powers lead her to entertain a 
well-founded hope that no renewed disturbance of the 
peace of Europe is to be apprehended. 

“ The civil war in North America still unhappily con- 
tinues. Her Majesty remains stedfastly neutral be- 
tween the contending parties, and would rejoice at a 
friendly reconciliation between them. 

‘A Japanese Daimio in rebellion against his sovereign 
infringed the rights accorded by treaty to Great Britain, 

“and to certain other Powers; and the Japanese Govern- 
ment haying failed to compel him to desist from his 
lawless. proceedings, the diplomatic agents and the nayal 
commanders of Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
and the United States of North America, undertook a 
combined operation for the purpose of asserting the 
rights which their respective Governments have obtained 
by treaty. That operation has been attended with com- 
plete success; and the result has afforded security for 
foreign commerce and additional strength to the Goyern- 
ment of Japan, with which the relations of her Majesty 
are friendly. 

‘¢ Papers on this subject will be laid before you. 

‘“‘ Her Majesty regrets that the conflics with some of 
the native tribes in New Zealand has not yet been 
brought to a close, but the successful efforts of her 
Majesty’s regular forces, supported by those raised in 
the colony, have led to the submission of some of the 
insurgents ; and those who are still in arms have been 
informed of the equitable conditions on which their sub- 
mission would be accepted. 

“ Her Majesty has had great satisfaction in giving 
her sanction to the meeting of a conference of delegates 
from her several North American provinces, who, on 
invitation from her Majesty’s Governor-General, as- 
sembled at Quebec. Those delegates adopted resolutions 
haying for their object a closer union of those provinces 
under a central government. If those resolutions shall 
be approved by the provincial legislatures, a Bill will be 
laid before you for carrying this important measure into 
effect. 

“Her Majesty rejoices at the general tranquillity of 
her Indian dominion, but her Majesty regrets that long- 
continued outrages on the persons and property of 
subjects of her Majesty, and for which no redress could 
be had, have rendered it necessary to employ a force to 
obtain satisfaction for the past and security for the future. 

“Her Majesty deeply laments the calamity which has 
recently occasioned great loss of life and property at 
Calcutta, and at other places in India. Prompt assistance 
was rendered by the officers of the Government, and 
generous contributions have been made in various parts 
of India to relieve the sufferings which have thus been 
occasioned, 


“ GENTLEMEN of THE House or Commons, 

“Her Majesty has directed the estimates for the 
ensuing year to be laid before you. 

“They have been prepared with every attention to 
economy, and with due regard to the efliciency of the 
public service. 


“My Lorbs AND GENTLEMEN, 


“ Her Majesty commands us to inform you that the 
general condition of the country is satisfactory, and that 
the revenue realises its estimated amount. The distress 
which prevailed in some of the manufacturing districts 
has greatly abated ; and the Act passed for the encourage- 
ment of public works in those districts has been attended 
with useful results. ; 

“Treland during the past year has had its share 
in the advantage of a guod harvest, and trade and 
manufactures are gradually extending in that part of 
the kingdom. 

“Various measures of public usefulness will be sub- 
mitted for your consideration. 

“ Bills will be laid before you for the concentration of 
all the courts of law and equity, with their attendant) 
offices, in a conyenient site; a measure which her 


the administration of justice. 

“The important work for the revision of the statute 
law, already carried to a considerable extent by recent 
Acts of Parliament, will be completed by a Bill that will 
belaid before you. Her Majesty hopes that this work 
may be a step towards the formation of a digest of the 
law. 

‘ Bills will also be submitted for your consideration 
for the amendment of the laws relating to patents for 
invention, and for conferring on the county courts an 
equitable jurisdiction in causes of small amount. 

“Your assistance will also be invited to give effect to 
certain recommendations made to the House of Com- 
mons, after inquiry directed by that House, into the 
operation of the laws regulating therelief of the poor. 

‘A Bill will be laid before you founded on the report 
of the Commission for inquiring into Public Schools ; and 
her Majesty has directed that a commission shall be 
issued to inquire into endowed and other schools in Eng- 
land, which have not been included in the recent inqui- 
ries relating to popular education. ; 

“Her Majesty commits with confidence the great in- 
terests of the country to your wisdom and care; and she 
fervently prays that the blessing of Almighty God may 
attend your councils, and may guide your deliberations 
to the attainment of the object of her constant solicitude, 
the welfare and happiness of her people.” 


@bituarp. 


THE REY. W. WHITELEGGE, OF PLATT. 


The congregation of Platt announce with deep regret 
the death of the Rey. W. Whitelegge, in the 86th year 
of his age. He had been suffering from a severe attack 
of bronchitis, to which he ultimately succumbed. His 
“consciousness he retained to the last, and died as peace- 
fully as a child. Appointed to the ministry in 1810, he 
was perhaps the oldest Unitarian minister in England. 
Outside of his immediate connection he was not much 
known, but quietly he*has been the means of doing much 
good, whilst his kindly heart, his affability of disposition, 
and his willingness to second every effort made for the 
good of the chapel, gained him the esteem and endeared 
him to the hearts of all. Latterly he had been much 
cheered, and greatly gratified at the new life awakened 
in the congregation, and more especially at the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. S. A. Steinthal as pastor; and, how- 
ever inclement the weather, he seldom failed to be 
present in his usual place, to listen to the ministrations 
of one for whom both he and the congregation feel a 
deep love and regard.— Unitarian Herald. 2 


Mr. Grecson, M.P. for Lancaster, died suddenly on 
Wednesday morning. He had attended in his place at 
the House of Commons the previous evening, had dined 
at the House, and had returned home apparently in his 
accustomed health and spirits. Mr. Gregson was in his 
70th year. He was formerly the head of a great 
East India and China firm, he was Chairman of the 
East India and China Association, and had sat for 
Lancaster, with a short interval, since 1847. Mr. 
Gregson was an advanced Liberal. 


TRIBUTES TO EDWARD EVERETT. 
At a meeting of the Union League Club in this city, 
Mr. W. C. Bryant, the well-known poet, spoke as 
follows :— 


“ Tt seems to me that even if Mr. Everett had not 
taken the memorable ‘part which he has done of late 
years, in regard to political questions, it would yet be 
most becoming in the Union Club solemnly to express 
its grief for his loss, as one of the ornaments of the 
country we love. It would be well for us to say, that 
we deplore the departure of one on whose words crowded 
assemblies in different parts of the country have so 
often hung in profound admiration, who brought to the 
discussion of high themes the knowledge gathered from 
the wide and various studies of along life, and the graces 
derived from a familiar acquaintance with the master- 
pieces of Greek and Roman literature, and the polite 
literature of modern nations. 

“But we are now assembled to do honour to the 
memory of a true patriot and a devoted friend of his 
country, a man to whom the land of his birth is 
under the highest obligations. Mr. Everett was, by 
temperament, conservative to a degree that many 
would consider extreme. He disliked change; he 
shrunk from innovation in fear of its consequetces. 
He had learned, from observation and the history of 
mankind, how often great issues are wrapped up in 
seemingly small beginuings; how, from a measure 
rashly taken, may spring effects the vastness and 
importance of which no human foresight could have 
calculated. He preferred the certainty of present 
ills to those possible and: unknown ones arising from 
change, which seemed to him the more formidable 
because they were unknown. Yet, when the rebel- 
lion broke out, he emancipated himself at once from 
all such tendencies of his mind. He embraced the 
war in defence of the Union with all its consequences 


jit at his grave. 


peace by concessions to the Slave Power, and when 
the question of slavery came up, he promptly and man- 
fully gave his voice for its total and perpetual extine- 
tion. He hesitated not; he recognised the great neces~ 
sity of the time, and joined in demanding that an im- 
mediate end should be put to an institution coeval with 
our history. His example and his words had immense 
effect throughout the country, both upon the wavering 
and upon those who, like himself, were conservative, 
They confirmed, they established the wavering in their 
attachment to their country; they converted conserya- 
tives into patriots. 

“Mr. President, the close of this illustrious man’s 
life was like the sunset as sometimes seen in our climate, 
The orb that gives light to the world, after wading 
through an atmosphere in which it seems to be shorn of 
its proper brightness, reaches at length a belt of trans- 
parent and illuminated sky, and goes down in a flood of 
glory. Yet I cannot help wishing that he had lived to 
see the cause for which he contended gloriously tri- 
umphant, that he had lived to hear the good news of 
to-day, and the news of the certain victories of our 
arms now in prcspect. i 

“Mr, President, if I have ever uttered anything in 
derogation of Mr. Everett's public character at times 
when it seemed to me that he did not resist, with be- 
coming spirit, the aggressions of wrong, I now, looking 
back upon his noble record of the last four years, retract 
I lay upon his hearse the declaration of 
my sorrow that I saw not then the depth of his worth, 
that I did not discern under the conservatism which 
formed a part of his nature, that generous courage which 
a great emergency could so nobly awaken.” 


At the same meeting, Mr. Parke Godwin delivered 
a brief address, of which we copy the principal part:— 


“Mr. Everett was a preacher, a scholar, a professor, 
an editor, a publicist, a diplomatist, and a statesman. 
In all these capacities he acquitted himself with more 
than respectable ability; in most of them he was 
distinguished, and would have been rarely distin- 
guished, had he pursued them exclusively, while in 
some of them he reached a superlative and peerless 
excellence, As a preacher he wore not unworthily 
the gown of the gentle and gifted Buckminster, and 
satisfied the demands of an audience that his sur- 
passing merits had made exacting; as a scholar, his 
acquirements in the fields of ancient classic as well as 
of motlern polite literature were copious and even opu- 
lent, while his enthusiasm for letters kindled a noble 
zeal in all about him; as a publicist, he always illumi- 
nated the topic on which he wrote with the brightest 
lights of historical research; his papers as a diplomatist 
are masterly arguments, full of learning, of logic and 
of a dignified persuasive eloquence, ranking with the 
highest models in that kind of composition; and his 
statesmanship, though timid and hesitating, was yet 
honest and patriotic. A large party looked to it for 
justification, support and guidance. 


‘There was a time when, I confess, Mr. Everett's 
public course did not run parallel with my own con- 
victions of political duty, and seemed anything but 
laudable. It was during that stern struggle for the 
ascendency of free over servile principles, when, in my 
estimation, all the manliness, all the culture, all the in- 
tellectual force and all tke moral purity of the nation 
were summoned to resist the advances of a gigantic 
social wrong, to raise the standard of ahigh and absolute 
justice for all men, and to keep the republic steady to 
that glorious pole-star of freedom which the fathers 
set in the Heavens, as its eternal guide. Mr. Everett 
faltered in the march; his sensitive and delicate nature 
shrank from the blows and wounds and death-shots of 
that terrible battle-field; a cloud—perhaps it was the 
smoke of the contest—interposed between him and our 
admiration; and we feared that we might have to write 
of him, as of others, Browning’s pathetic moan of the 
Lost Leader, ‘One more soul lost.’ 

‘But how magnanimously, how grandly, in the face 
of that alluring circle of Boston admirers, regardless of 
the remembered courtesies of the South, so refined, 
spontaneous, seductive, he flung himself into the cause 
of the Union and the war! How earnestly he pleaded 
for the integrity of the nation, how vigorously he 
pushed on the serried columns of her defenders, how 
beatifully he bemoaned her dead at Gettysburg, how 
rapturously he evoked those deep charitable feelings 
which pervade the war as the vivifying fire lurks in the 
rugged bosom of the earth. 

‘Por after all, it is an orator—as the master of cul- 
tivated thought and graceful delivery —that Mr. 
Everett, like Cicero, will be chiefly remembered. No 
one, I am sure, ever listened to one of his studied but 
effective and brilliant performances, without wishing to 


| apply to him the exquisite compliment which he himself 


paid to that most magnificent orator of {Massachusetts, 
Rufus Choate, when, at the close of one of Choate’s 
speeches, he cited the words of Milton :— 

©The Angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 


So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to hear.” 


“So would we prolong the strain which flowed ‘in 
rills of oily eloquence’ from his own mellifluous lips. 
But, alas, the keys are closed, the stops are shut, of 
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@ur Contemporaries. 


. The Spectator has the following article, entitled 
“ The Future of Congregationalism ”:— 


“There are signs abroad, if we donot misinterpret the 
facts which every now and then rise to the surface, that 
| English Nonconformists are beginning to feel a weariness 
of their own organisation. Leading men among them 
| are very warily and carefully suggesting ideas, dis- 
cussing projects, hinting doubts, which if they spread 
and become popular will involve serious changes in the 
very principles of their system. For some years past, it 
may be from sympathy with the political reaction against 
| democracy, it may be from the deepening influence of 
culture, and it may also be from the dissatisfaction of a 
disappointed experience, the most cultivated men of the 
sects have expressed a growing impatience of the mode 
| of election to the ministry. It is too absolutely demo- 
| cratic, too completely in the hands of a numerical ma- 
| jority, not always competent to exercise the power. 
Men of education weary of listening to discourses ad- 
| dressed to the difficulties of half a century ago, fret 
(under manners which seem to the great body of a con- 
gregation the perfection of affability, and are openly 
disgusted with the vagaries in which isolated congrega- 
tions are occasionally apt to indulge. Many of the ablest 
ministers share the sentiments of the most cultivated 
among their audience, for the grievances which only 
annoy the latter press with terrible weight upon them- 
selyes. It is they who have to bear first of all the in- 
trusions which the majority make upon individual inde- 
pendence, their convictions which are trampled upon by 
deacons often selected for their secular influence alone, 
their professional pride which is wounded by the equality 
claimed by the most ignorant of mankind in right of a 
country ‘call.’ Humility is a Christian virtue no doubt, 
but all the same the pastor of a great Baptist congrega- 
tion in Bloomsbury who can understand Renan does not 
feel that the pastor of a Suffolk village congregation who 
believes the ‘Harthen Vessel’ to be semi-inspired is 
honestly his equal, and does not at heart like the lie of 
acting as if he did. Being English, he seeks a remedy 
for his grievance, and the possibility of limiting the 
power of congregations without abandoning the principle 
of Congregationalism is therefore discussed both by 
clergy and educated laity, with the half-avowed 
sympathy which springs of a common disgust. Naturally 
in their strait their eyes turn with a novel tolerance 
towards the only Church which seems to combine a 
hatred of the Episcopate—originating in past-away 
wrongs, but almost indelible—with an organisation 
almost as independent of popular control. They lean 
half consciously more and more towards the Presby- 
terian form of church government, as one which, while 
leaving each congregation its independence, still reduces 
that independence within certain constitutional limits. 
Suppose the class from which ministers could be chosen 
were strictly limited, and limited as we now limit civil 
servants, by vigorous examination in secular attain- 
ments. That is done in both the Scotch Churches, and 
Mr. Haycroft, in a very able paper read before the 
annual meeting of the Baptist Union, advised the 
Churches holding that creed to adopt it also. Six or 
eight years of training would he thought not to be at all 
too much—the time seems borrowed from Scotland— 
and though one or two of his elders criticised, or even 
‘spoke, ‘faithfully,’"—laice, abusively,—about his want 
of practical knowledge, there was«sympathy in his 
audience. An educational limit would raise the Order, 
and orders when they are useful like to be raised. Or, 
if the choice cannot be limited by fixed rules of instruc- 
tion—which is difficult while there’ are still ministers, 
and very effective ministers, who hold human learning 
| &@ snare—suppose some central Board is entrusted with 
aveto. In America that has been done, the Congrega- 
tionalists having created a Council, apparently of 
ministers alone, which has a right of advice, which 
‘expects its advice to be heard, and which in practice is 
so obediently heard that it exercises a very decided veto 
on election. That practice does not visibly impair the 
rights of the congregation, it only puts a barrier in the 
way of unfitness, and Dr. Vaughan, perhaps of all men 
alive the one who best represents the Noncorformists 
who are conscious of the desire for culture, but who are 
not yet liberalised, strongly advises the Independents to 
adopt the American scheme. Thousands of both sects 
who are as yet silent, are inclined, if not to either 
scheme, at least to the idea which is at the bottom of 
both, and we may yet see a Council or Board of Ex- 
aminers empowered by these two great sects to exercise 
@ veto on the choice of the Congregational populace. 

“The movement is a remarkable one, and the moreso 
because we believe it to be identical in meaning with the 
movement in the Established Church against tests, the 
expression of a growing desire on the part of the 
Ministry for greater liberty of thought and action. The 
thinking portion of the Anglican clergy and the reflect- 
ing minority of the Nonconformists are alike weary of 
(a tytanny which presses every day more sharply. In 


(tests, which as men become interested in theology are 
more and more severely interpreted, and the resistance 
is consequently directed against them. In the Noncon- 
! formist Churches the instrument is the ignorant majority, 


(the Establishment the tyranuy is applied through the’ 
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and consequently the effort is to limit their power. The 
extent of the grievance in the Established Church our 
readers know well, its extent in the Dissenting Churches 
may be imagined from the extent of the sacrifice it is 
proposed to make, a sacrifice far greater than one of 
form. The life principle of Congregationalism as a form 
of Church government is, we take it, this,—that a man 
is qualified for the ministry by a call from the Holy 
Spirit, and to the pastorate by a call from the congre- 
gation. Of course, in practice there are reserves and 
compromises; as in more secular theories; a man who 
stutters is not ordained, be his call never so yisible, and 
a congregation of paupers could not appoint a pastor. 
Still the principle, the great idea without which no 
Church in any creed ever kept sweet, is as we have 
stated it, and this it is proposed to resign. The call of 
the Spirit is still to be indispensable, but the Spirit is 
only to be allowed to call those who speak grammar; 
the congregation is still to be absolute, if the federal 
body happens to thinkits absolutism well exercised. The 
ministry is to be made a profession by Churches which 
seceded because they would not consent that it should be 
anything so human. Even if these ideas are current 
only among the leading minds of each denomination this 
is a very great change, and one which well deserves 
more than a formal record. 

““ We doubt greatly if it is a wise change. Tous, who 
believe that every profession or man may equally receive 
a ‘call,’ that the law student who feels a crave to seek 
justice before fees is as much ‘called’ as the divinity 
student who seeks righteousness before pelf, there is of 
course no offence in any severity of training. God gave 
brains to be used in the pulpit as well as the court ot 
justice, and all the piety in the world will not make a 
blacksmith unless he has developed muscles. Half the 
greatest Nonconformists would have been rejected by 
the rule, but still a high average has advantages as well 
as higher individualism. But we question very greatly 
whether the object of the Reformers will be obtained, 
whether the limits on Congregationalism which they 
propose will not secure uniformity which they do not 
want at the price of the liberty which they do. A 
ministry chosen only from among six-year students 
would be a caste, and a caste is never free, as the Scottish 
clergy know to their cost. It is bound by an invisible 
but irresistible professional opinion, without being in the 
least exempted from the control of the purse-bearers. 
Indeed the tyranny of the latter is made more painful by 
the suspiciousness which the ignorant always express 
towards the educated, and by the increased sensitiveness 
of the victim. On the other hand, the influence of a 
council is, and must be, fatal tofreedom. It cannot act 
except by rule, and if composed of ministers will not act 
except by very minute rules, that is, tests which crush 
the vitality out of churches as superincumbent weight 
crushes it out of plants. Churches so governed harden 
till they become immovable, till it is a sin to intro- 
duce an organ, as Dr. Lee found in Edinburgh, a 
blasphemy to discuss the modus operandi of the Atone- 
ment, as Dr. Story found in Argyllshire, an infamy to 
appeal to a civil court, as Mr. McMillan found in another 
county. The Scotch Church is ossifying under such 
government till observers compare it with the Church 
of Spain, and the Methodist Connexion, till huge bodies 
of men, numbering sometimes sixty thousand families, 
have been compelled to secede as from an Establishment 
in order to get breathing space. 
ministry ruled by a Council might be more learned, and 
more polished, and more equal in mental grade, but it 
would cease to be free, would in fact be even more 
strictly governed than the Establishment nowis. For 
though the tests are about equivalent to the ‘ profession 
of faith’ such a council would devise, those tests are 
interpreted in the twenty-five dioceses in twenty-five 
different ways. The Independent Council would interpret 
them all one way, till we might see, as once in the Wes- 
leyan body, some thousands of families formally expelled 
for presuming to use a hymn-book not sanctioned by 
the central power. Dr. Vaughan indeed gives us in the 
very article recommending the Council a beautiful illus- 
tration of the way in which its power would be used. 
Many American Churches, it seems, have begun to do 
without pastors at all, deal with each other in matters 
of consolation, edification, and spiritual aid, and only 
summon ministers to instruct.. That form of Church 
government, which seems to many minds the ideal one, 
does not suit Dr. Vaughan at all. Le feels as a lawyer 
feels when his client makes his own will, and on the 
ground that the pastorate is a divine institution actually 
threatens these Churches with retribution from above! 


He, who denies alike the sacerdotal theory of Rome and} 


the Apostolic succession of the English Church, leaps at 
a bound beyond both, and asserts the divine right of 
elected ministers. The Council would take just that 
professional view, and real freedom, the right to teach 
that which is in the teacher, limited only by the willing- 
ness of his congregation to hear, is for ever given away. 
We approve the tyranny of the numerical majority, the 
government of the wise by the foolish, just as little as 
the cultivated Dissenters do, but it is not in this road 
that emancipation lies, Congregationalism with many 
faults still secures two great ends—the absence of uni- 
formity and that ultimate sovereignty of laity over 
clerics which in the Establishment is ensured by the 
legal character of the final tribunal. If in addition to 
these the educated Nonconformists (lesire to secure 
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the true independence of their clergy let them surrender 
their own power of dismissal, reserving as final and 
sufficient check only the right of leaving the minister 
to preach to empty walls.” 


The Sulurday Review, in an article entitled ‘* The 
Credulity of Sceptics,” remarks, apropos to Pasceal’s 
pithy aphorism, Zncredules les plus Credules :-— 


“ A thoroughgoing sceptic, boasting his right to re- 
ject all that had satisfied the highest intellects, but taken 
in by a story too gross to impose upon a child, would be 
a pleasant spectacle for the simple believer. The essen- 
tial weakness of the very engine of offence upon whose 
efficacy he most prided himself would be signally ex- 
posed. Nor is it to be doubted that there are many 
cases to be alleged in conformity with the assertion, 
Voltaire’s belief that all the fossil shells supposed to be 
unimpeachable proofs of the Flood had really been de-~ 
posited upon the mountains by pilgrims from the Holy 
Land, used to be one established case to cite. A more 
striking one is Comte’s curious attempt to manufacture 
a religion from which he had, in consistency, to eliminate 
all theological ideas. And, in the present day, we have 
seen that the nonsense of spirit-rapping, of clairvoyance, 
and kindred absurdities have often been most readily 
accepted by people who had endeavoured to free them- 
selves from all recognised creeds. There was a gentle- 
man mentioned somewhere by Boswell, who endea- 
voured-to apologise for retaining some superstitions after 
becoming a professed free-thinker by saying that, al- 
though he had come out of the wilderness of Christian- 
ity, some of the briars and thorns were still sticking to 
his clothes. And, putting aside the irreverence of the 
metaphor, it might certainly happen that a man who 
retained detached fragments of his former belief, whilst 
giving up all the grounds upon which they rested, might 
convert them into very paltry superstitions. The most 
general case, however, is that in which a man does not 
preserve old doctrines, but takes up with entirely new- 
fangled ones, of a kind absurd ab initio. In this case the 
common explanation may be taken as, at any rate, par- 
tially true, that a man who refuses to accept the ordi- 
nary beliefs of those around him is stillin want of some 
belief to fill the vacuum ; he has thrown away the life- 
buoy, and has to content himself with such support as 
he can get out of straws. 

‘« There are, however, many sceptics who seem to get 
on without any belief, and without any attempt at a 
substitute. It would doubtless be agreeable to maintain 
the contrary. It would also, one might have thought, 
be desirable that a thoroughly selfish man should, sooner 
or later, become an unhappy man. Still there are a good 
many people who, so far as we can see, are thoroughly and 
remorselessly selfish, and who nevertheless contrive, so 
long as they have agood digestion, to lead very pleasant 
lives, and make a stomach to some extent supply the 
place of a heart. Major Pendennis got on very well, 
except when he deviated sufficiently from his established 
principles to take an undue interest in his nephew. 
Now there are certainly sceptics of whom it would be 
impossible to predicate with certainty that their creed 
contains any articles whatever beyond those which are 
necessary to guard their heads from knocking against a 
post. They seem to exist without feeling the want, 
common to most men, of having at least some apology 
for a faith to preserve their mental health. The disease 
of undue credulity is not one which: attacks the whole 
class indiscriminately. It is only certain varietigs who 
are doomed to give a triumph to their enemies by throw- 
ing off the garments of civilised life only to put on the 
barbaric ornaments of a savage. The explanation seems 
to be simple. The case of universal unmitigated scep- 
ticism is one which can scarcely be said to occur, Every- 
body believes, and believes with the same intensity, that 
two and two make four, and that if equals are added to 
equals, the wholes are equal. A man who did not thus 
believe would not be a sceptic, but anidiot. It is, in- 
deed, possible for metaphysicians to throw a certain tran- 
scendental doubt upon the accuracy of even these first 
principles, and, like Tucker, to suggest some considera- 
tions which seem to throw a doubt upon two and two 
making four. Buta doubt which affects every article 
of our belief, and not the relative intensity of certain 
articles of belief, is, for practical purposes, the same 
thing as no doubt at all. A man acts in every way with 
exactly the same confidence, whether he holds that ma- 
thematical propositions are absolutely and universally 
true, or whether he holds that there may possibly be 
other systems of stars where two straight lines manage 
to enclose a space, and where two equals added together 
produce unequals, or even where the propositions A is 
B, and A is not B may be simultaneously true. The 
highest kind of certainty of which we are capable is suf- 
ficient to exclude all doubt that can ever affect our ac- 
tions or our re: soning, and it is merely a question of 
speculative interest what may be the metaphysical value 
of that certainty. It is only in the next stage of argu~ 
ment that the difference between believers and sceptics 
commences, One man may hold that the immortality 
of the soul is as certain ag a mathematical truth, and 
another that it is merely probable, down to any low 
degree of probability. The main difference between 
various classes of thinkers then begins to be apparent. 
There is, for example, a great difference between men 
inrespect of their readiness to receive what may he 
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called the contagion of belief, A very large part es 
every one’s opinions upon almost all matters ea e 
accepted on trust. Human knowledge has covere * fe 
large an area, for some time past, for any one to baad ate 
Bacon’s audacity, in taking it all for his province, 
When a man may spend a lifetime in investigating 
the peculiarities of certain breeds of microscopic 
animalcula, even scientific people must be content 
to learn from him what the nature of the crea- 
tures may be. Whatever path of inquiry we 
may choose to take up, we soon find it branch- 
ing out into such an infinite number of byways that the 
most important question soon comes to be, not what we 
will learn, bat what we will leave unlearnt. Now, in 
taking in these necessary supplies of second-hand infor- 
mation, there is an immense difference in the suscepti- 
bility of different people. Some men can go through 
a hospital full of contagious diseases, as some cows have 
remained in a berd of plague-stricken animals, without 
showing any symptoms of the complaints. We have all 
agreed to accept that kind of knowledge which we class 
as scientific without very much difficulty. If any new 
proposition comes with the authority of an established 
professor of the science, we accept it with the confidence 
with which a Roman Catholic might take the decision 
of the infallible Church. But when we come to the 
much larger portion of knowledge which has not yet 
passed into that stage, if meets with the most various 
receptions from different men, If one man sees a tele- 
gram containing some startling information, he instine- 
tively says that it is a lie, without further examination. 
Another man as instinctively accepts it as an undoubted 
truth. Some people may pass their lives in an atmo- 
sphere of hommopathy, water-cure, and other new- 
fangled heresies, and never feel an inclination to move 
from the recognised paths. Others can never perceive 
the remotest scent of a new doctrine upon any subject 
without being attracted to it as naturally as a steel-filing 
toa magnet. It is not uncommon to meet men who 
have passed years in being snatched by one quack from 
the hands of another, and becoming vegetarians, teeto- 
talers, spiritualists, revivalists, and believers that all 
human evils are to be attributed to the use of salt, to- 
bacco, or butcher’s meat, just as the fit takes them. 

“ Now either of these classes may become sceptics, in 
the sense of being disbelievers in the accepted creed of 
their time and country, with equal facility. The first 
class is that which undoubtedly supplies the most nor- 
mal type of the thoroughgoing sceptic. If such a man 
has been educated so as to hold revealed religion as be- 
longing to the class of unproved things, it will be very 
hard to inoculate him with it. The frame of mind into 
which he instinctively falls is that which is manifested 
in commercial matters by a profound conviction that he 
is not to be done. He looks upon the rest of mankind 
as forming a spontaneous conspiracy for trapping him 
into foolish expenditure or into degrading belief. And 
however else he may be wanting to himself, he will not 
easily permit his opponents to triumph over his too great 
credulity. But then it is to be added that such a man 
is more likely to keep his incredulity to himself. His 
temper will be too cold for setting up asa martyr to 
infidelity ; he will have too low an opinion of his neigh- 
bours to think them worth undeceiving, and will add 
another to the number of those who are induced to pass 
by all such questions with indifference. It is the other 
class which supplies the greatest number of conspicuous 
and credulous sceptics. The sanguine temperament to 
which the novelty of a belief is in itself a recommenda 
tion, is the natural temperament of radicals and re- 
formers. Such a man is an unbeliever, not because he 
dislikes belief, but because he dislikes holding the same 
creed as the common mass of people. It gives him po- 
sitive pleasure to shock steady-going prejudices; but he 
is quite ready to take up any new doctrine before it has 
passed into the steady-going stage, and without thinking 
too carefully whether it will ever reach that stage or 
not. He will probably afford an easy triumph to the 
supporters of the orthodox faith, by engrafting upon 
his professed infidelity any new doctrine that comes his 
way, however large a demand it may make upon his cre- 
dulity. He is predisposed to catch the contagion; and 
it is of such materials that the greater part of the fana- 
tical sects of the day are necessarily composed. But 
then such a man is merely, so to speak, a spurious scep- 
tic; he has not a specific objection to believing, but the 
very contrary ; and however much the aphorism we 
have quoted may gall him, itis generally a rather doubt- 
ful weapon against the more determined, though less 
couspicuous unbelievers.” 


The Times of Monday had the following article on 
the Archbishop of York's recent charge :— 


“The Archbishop of York has opened his primary 
visitation by a Charge singularly practical in its cha- 
racter and liberal in its tone. The Archbishop is mainly 
occupied in reviewing the condition of his diocess, and 
in giving practical advice to his clergy. Such an ex 
ample in the present day deserves every commendation. 
It has been too much the habit of Bishops and Areh- 

, bishops to assume on these occasions the office of a sort 
of subordinate Popes, and to constitute themselves dog- 
matie authorities on all points of doctrine. If a con- 
troversy has been raging in the Church, however little 
# Bishop's previous habits of study may haye qualified 
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him to pronounce upon it, he has too frequently thrown 
himself into the contest upon one side or the other, anil 
has delivered, not a pastoral Charge, but a polemical 
dissertation. The Archbishop of York’s first appearances 
in his high dignity were not altogether free from this 
defect, and the excellent tone of his present Pastoral 
is, therefore, the more welcome. It is impossible for 
Bishops to make a greater mistake than to lend them- 
selyes in the way we have described to the contentions 
of theological parties. They not only greatly damage 
their influence in the diocess by connecting themselves 
with one party to the exclusion of the other, but they 
neglect by such a course their peculiar duty. It is their 
especial office to moderate, not to increase, the divisions 
among their clergy; to encourage confidence instead of 
fostering panic; and, instead of aggravating the points 
in which men differ, to dwell upen those in which they 
agree. In all other departments of public life it ds 
habitual to persons who hold responsible offices to avoid 
committing themselves prematurely on questions which 
only time and long discussion can bring to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Bishops haye seldom the time or the op- 
portunities for pursuing a different course. Men are 
not guided by the mere enunciation of episcopal opinion, 
and the Bishops, therefore, expose themselves and their 
arguments to the rough and not very respectful usage 
which controversial documents are apt to meet with at 
such times. During the last few years the Bishops 
have been peculiarly rask in this wry, and have exposed 
themselves in the theological arena to some rather con- 
temptuous treatment. We are heartily glad, therefore, 
tosee the Archbishop of York adopting a very different 
course, and we trust his example may be the commence- 
ment of a wiser policy for the future. 

‘CA not less practical wisdom is to be discerned in the 
liberality of the Archbishop’s language on the subject 
of Subscription. He takes occasion to comment on the 
new law of Subscription as determined by the Act of 
last Session. He speaks of this change with the greatest 
approval, and anticipates from it the happiest results, 
It is impossible not to see that the alteration has con- 
siderably diminished the legal stringency of a clergy- 
man’s obligations, and that he is not so bound as he was 
previously to every letter of every formulary of the 
Church. Under the old law, as we may remind our 
readers, a clergyman, upon certain occasions, declared 
his unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything 
contained in the Articles or the Prayer-book—a declara- 
tion which, in the literal meaning of the words, it was 
manifestly absurd to make concerning any human docu- 
ment. Under the new law, a man simply expresses his 
unfeigned assent to the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, and as it has been expressly explained that the 
Royal Commission purposely selected the word ‘doc- 
trine ’ instead of ‘ doctrines,’ it must be understood that 
Subscription is now made only to the general doctrine 
of the Church in all essential particulars. The Arch- 
bishop fancies that such limitations may one day perplex 
courts of law, but he does not believe that in the court 
of conscience they will give rise to any perplexity what- 
ever. It is with this court, he adds, and not with any 
legal tribunal, that the practical decision must remain. 
Indeed, he believes that the present law, by appealing 
more directly to the conscience of the clergy, will give 
even a greater security for their general conformity to 
the teaching of their Church. The old law, by making 
some equivocation unavoidable, weakened the hold of 
conscience altogether. Even, however, under such a 
system it has not been, says the Archbishop, by the 
stringency of the law or by the dread of prosecution 
that the orthodoxy of the Church has been so generally 
‘maintained, but solely by ‘the good faith of the clergy 
themselves.’ A man, indeed, must be very far gone in 
hypocrisy if he can persist in reading formularies 
Sunday after Sunday in the truth of which he has 
ceased to believe, and it is at least certain that such a 
man would be ready to sign any forms of Subscription 
whatever. Itis desirable, no donbt, to havea legal tribunal 
in the background to which resort may be had on special 
occasions ; but no tribunal in the world could maintain 
the faith of the Church if it cannot be maintained by the 
force of truth, and by the influence of a high feeling of 
conscientiousness among the clergy themselves. ‘Con- 
science,’ in short, says the Archbishop, ‘ being the judge, 
it is better to allow all the freedom that the subject 
admits.’ This, again, is not common language from 
Church authorities, but it is certainly the wisest language 
to bold in the present day. The influence of public 
opinion and the wide diffusion of knowledge have 
weakened, indeed, the authority of ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals, but they have substituted a tribunal far more 
penetrating, extensive, and powerful. The less reliance 
is placed by our Bishops on legal securities, and the 
greater the reliance placed by them upon moral and 
spiritual influences, the greater will be their strength 
and their success. 

“Such considerations greatly diminish the importance 
of the question of the Court of Final Appeal to which 
the Archbishop refers at the conclusion of his Charge. 
Phe persons who have been most forward in the agita- 
tion for a change in this tribunal have evidently spoken 
and thought as if the orthodoxy of the Chureh depended 
upon its decisions. The truth is, however, as is shown 
by the argument of the Archbishop, that the Judicial 
Committee is in no case a Court of Final Appeal, even 
in regard to such questions as are referred to it. The 
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only Final Court of Appeal is the conscience of the 
clergy. The Judicial Committee decides only on thi 
particular case brought before it, and an unscrupulou; 
man might retain his benefice even after his opinions ha¢ 
been condemned, if only he were keen enough to veil 
them, orif there were no one disposed to prosecute him, 
Men of sensitive conscience, on the other hand, woul¢ 
resign their position if they thought themselves in op- 
position to the Church, whether the Privy Council had 
declared against them or not. The cases, indeed, in 
which a decision has been pronounced against heresy are, 
as the Arcbbishop says, ‘isolated.’ The Judicial Com- 
mittee acts, in truth, simply as a safety valve in times 
of great excitement. At such periods, when extreme 
doctrines are held on both sides, it is highly desirable 
that there should be some legal tribunal to which appeal 
can be made, and which may for a time control the 
storm. The theological combatants for the moment sus- 
pend their internecine contests, and refer their differences 
to arbitration. But the point which is decided is one 
which seldom arises in the ordinary course of the 
Church. Few of the Evangelical clergy would go so far 
as Mr. Gorham, and the liberal party would be sorry to 
feel themselves committed to the opinions either of Dr, 
Colenso or of ‘Essays and Reviews.’ No doubt, at such 
a moment, if a hasty deci-ion were pronounced, many 
men of moderate views would identify themselves with 
the momentary leaders of their party, and an irrepar- 
able breach might be created. But when a moderate 
decision has been pronounced, there are but few of the 
clergy, either on one side or the other, who find theit 
position in any considerable degree influenced by the re- 
sult of the suit. A theological tribunal, therefore, 
which would attempt at such a crisis to give a sharp 
definition to the meaning of formularies would be the 
most mischievous institution in the world; and the pre- 
sent Court, which has displayed the same tendency as 
the law of last Session in diminishing rather than in- 
creasing the legal stringency of subscription, has, at 
least, the advantage of being harmless. The great ne- 
cessity at such times is to keep matters as quiet as 
possible, and to leave the ultimate decision to that Court 
to which the Archbishop refers us—the public apinion 
of the Church and the voice of conscience. In accord: 
ance with these principles the Archbishop, we are glad 
to see, abstains from joining the cry which has been 
raised for a sweeping alteration in this eminently prac- 
tical tribunal. ‘None of the changes proposed,’ he says, 
‘appear free from difficulty.’ He is contented with sug- 
gesting that the Committee for Ecclesiastical Causes 
might be made independent of political changes, as, for 
instance, by being made, as we recently suggested, a 
permanent Sub-Committee, and that each member of the 
Court might deliver his opinion. separately. Such 
changes are mere matters of detail, and if they are pro. 
posed in: the spirit displayed in this Charge they may be 
sure of meeting with a fair consideration. 

“The Archbishop, however, ends as he had begun, 
and appears to see that it is neither upon changes in the 
Court of Appeal nor upon alterations in the law of Sub- 
scription that the prospects of the Church really depend. 
He gives no countenance to the desponding language of 
some ecclesiastics, who, because controversy is raging 
around some points of the faith, speak in a desponding 
tone of the spiritual condition of the country. He is not 
even disposed to admit that the qualifications of candi- 
dates for Orders have in any way declined. But as to 
the general condition of the Church, he rightly points to 
the immense addition which has been made during the 


jlast few years to its temporal resources, as conclusive 


evidence that the influence of religion cannot be dimi- 
nishing among either the laity or the clergy. York, as 
we have recently hag occasion to observe, has been the 
first diocess in which the operations of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission have taken effect. Through their agency, 
it appears, a capital sum of £320,000 has been added to 
the resources of the diocess within the last three years, 
besides £150,000 from other quarters; so that within 
that time scarcely less than half a million, or at the least 
£15,000 a-year, has been added to the machinery of the 
Church. These are not results which justify any feeling 
of discouragement, and the Archbishop bears a generous 
witness to the spirit of Christian munificence which pre- 
vails so largely. Nothing is more out of place, in short, 
in these days than for the clergy to complain of the 
spread of irreligion, We believe such complaints to be, 
in point of fact, wholly untrue; but, even if they were 
just, the clergy would have only themselves to blame. 
They are, on the whole, better endowed, and they haye 
a better hearing than they have ever probably had before. 
It is their business, and not that of the laity, to maintain 
the faith of the country in due vigour; and if Chris~ 
tianity possesses the vitality and the force which we be- 
lieve it does, nothing can fail to make it appreciated bu 
the fault of its preachers. There is much to be done, no 
doubt, in every direction, but what is most important of 
should be active and consistent. If that influence exists, 
the religious feeling of the laity will supply any defi- 
ciencies in the endowment of the Church, and such ques- 
tions as those of Subscription and of the Court of Fin 
Appeal will become of very subordinate importance,” 3 


The New York Christian Inquirer has recently had 
two very truculent articles denouncing the neutrality 
of the Ingutrer during the recent war, and especially 
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‘rictly private,” and, “as he can never guaran’ 
ssults,” he is to have as many as six trials, an 
nore if it shall be deemed advisable. For this 
*rofessor Lankester is to be at no expense what- 
ver, but he is to undertake “that during the 
eriod, of the sittings, and for one week after- 
rards,” he will neither take nor cause to be taken, 
or countenance legal proceedings against either 
lade or Simmonds. Further, if in the end the 
Professor is satisfied that the slate writing is pro- 
uced otherwise than by trickery, he is to abstain 
ltogether from further proceedings against the 
wo, and to suffer them to remain in England if 
hey choose to do so, unmolested by him. On 
he other hand, if he is not satisfied, he is to be 
t liberty to proceed against them, giving them, 
owever, a week’s opportunity to. pack up their 
raps and decamp, or, as Simmonds phrases it, 
| after the expiration of one week from the con- 
lusion of the six or more experiments, ¢f we are 
full in England.” No doubt they would stop, 
nd it is only our distrustful nature which makes 
is believe that Professor Lankester would be as 
uccessful in serving them with the necessary 
»gal process as he was with the last he caused to 
@ issued. For can we not see that “ Slade is 
7illing to go to you without witnesses of his own, 
nd to trust entirely to your honour and good 
aith 2” sae confiding Slade, the Spiritual- 
stic lamb, is fully prepared to trust himself to 
he tender mercies of the Materialistic wolf. Who 
hall say that there is uo faith left? 


The concluding sentence of this letter we must 
uote entire. “Conscious of his own innocence, 
‘e has no malice against you for the past. He 
ielieves that you were very naturally deceived 
\y appearances, which to one who had not pre- 
reviously verified the phenomena under more 
atisfactory conditions may well have seemed 
uspicions.” 

There is something approaching the sublime 
athis. Conscious innocence forgiving its per- 
ecutor, and willing to find excuses for him. 
Vhat a subject for an allegorical picture! Pro- 
essor Lankester on his knees with head abashed, 
jlade mildly entreating him to rise, Simmonds 
t the door inviting the public on the payment 
f a guinea to view the touching and instructive 
pectacle, Mr. Flowers in the background weep- 
ag with the scales of justice broken before him, 
rhile, floating about the picture in a fashion 
tholly regardless of the laws of gravitation or 
erspective, may be seen slates, accordions, and 
ther paraphernalia appertaining to the spirit 
rorld. We are told that this “very satisfactory 
ffer” has not been accepted. How wrong of 
fr. Lankester! In the interests of science is he 
ot bound to give this interesting “ Dr.” Slade a 
hance of proving how well he has employed 
bese last few months in perfecting his method 
-of communicating with the spirits? We fear, 
owever, that science is getting too confident ; 
3s professors will not take the trouble to verify 
he phenomena of spiritualism under conditions 
vvourable to the mediums, but will go about it 
i their own way. Well, it cannot be helped, we 
appose. Meanwhile Slade and Simmonds, how- 
ver conscious of their innocence, are deterred 
‘om visiting these shores. We are bound to 
iy that we do not regret it, or that Professor 
ankester has not accepted the very cool pro- 
osal made by the disingenuous Simmonds, 
lad as we always are to welcome illustrious 
isitors to this country, we think that we 
an survive the indefinite postponement of 
[essrs, Slade and Simmonds’s return. We can 
aly hope that if they do go to St. Petersburg, 
iey will find il a sutticiently lucrative business 
» stop there ; and this we say without the slight- 
st feeling of antagonism to our illustrious allies. 


Bismarck’s policy of blood and iron has done | not. too long. After the service we met for social 
good scavenger’s work at Hanover as elsewhere, | intercourse in the hall and garden of one of the 
yet the bad influence of the difference between| hotels, As I passed through Amsterdam on my 


being and seeming in the King’s character has| way to Hameln I saw over Hardenberg’s Bible 
still left some trace behind it in the condition | Hotel a marble Bible with the words from Paul 


of the official Hanoverian Church of to-day. to Timothy, “ Drinct niet meer water, mer besieht 

Orthodox professions have been regarded 48)! een weynich wijn,” and looking into the black 
more important than manliness of character ; in canal behind I thought one might be tempted in 
some cases the pastors have refused to recognise| Amsterdam to follow the example of Father 
as baptismal sponsors men who would not con-|Noah ; but in Hameln our people took only a 
fess their belief in a personal devil—a superstl | [ile wine. The room itself was adorned with a 
stion that, perhaps, was more excusable in the | sort of “Bible for Young People” in pictures ; 
realm of Ernst August than ay where else in large frescos, with very prosaic renderings of the 
the world—and Pastor Klapp’s election to the} stories of Bathsheba, Sampson, and Delilah, 
Pastorate of one of the State Churches was Isaac and Rebecca, &c., in sixteenth century cos- 


vetoed by ae Consistory because he was not) tumes. On the following morning the committee 
a Trinitarian! In this matter is seen the cha-| met at eight, the council at nine, and at eleven 


racteristic difference between the German and i , : i tarri 

the English Nonconformist. The latter with am HO epniaies Yeae Wiens ia te, Sacriaee 
his strong individual self-reliance does not lose} An essay was read by Pastor Griitter on the 
time and strength in arguing with the leaders of Gospel of Jesus—an exposition of Christ’s life 
the old Church, but: straightway goes out and| and teachings in the spirit of Dr. Channing. 

builds a new one. But the Germans live under! Then Mr, Lammers, a newspaper editor of 
different conditions. It would seem as if Ger-| Bremen, gave us an interesting address on the 
many, in giving birth to those Protestant ideas|Sunday question, While the friends of the li- 
which became the chief inspiration of England’s| peral faith in England and America have been 


national life, had exhausted her own strength ; trying to soften the strictness of Puritan Sabba- 


the struggle for religious freedom destroy ed her tarianism, our allies in Germany are endeayour- 
political unity, and the people having lost it in ing to induce their fellow-countrymen to keep 
the State sought to recover it in their Church. holy the Sabbath day. But they would do so 
The history of religious liberty in Germany | not by enforcing any command of Jesus or the 
reminds one of a legend connected with that | Apostles, but by making their religious services 
very city in which the recent meeting of the| more suitable to the wants of the people, on the 
North-West Protestanten- Verein. was held— principle that it is not the keeping of the Sab- 
celebrated by Robert Browning in his “Red | bath which makes a nation pious, but the na- 
fe te Peel pee ges Fee me tend tional piety which sanctifies the Sabbath. 
of the Burgomaster’s daughter as his guerdon for a 2 % 
delivering the city from vermin ; and when, his - aes pare ees = ahs 


work being done, the reward is denied him, he 
punishes the faithless mayor by enticing gay Reform of the Protestant Church of Hanover. 


not only his fair daughter but all the children of | _A8 early as 1863 Ewald had desired the union 
the rh and after long years of subterranean | Of the Hanoverian Church with that of Prussia ; 
wandering these children ‘emerge into the light | but the dislike of its leaders for the Reformed or 
of day again, not, perhaps, to realise all the plea-| Calvinist party made them bitterly opposed to 
sant dreams which the piper’s song had awak-|@0y union with a Church in which Lutheran and 
ened, but to find with light and freedom a call} Calvinist were members of the same organisation. 
to centuries of hard conflict for the rights of con-| [t would be at once immoral and impolitic to 
science and manhood. " seek the aid of the German Government, for any 
So the Piper who, in 1845, had wakened up forcible union of the Churches and the Protes- 
the conscience of the German people to drive | tanten-Verein seeks only to secure the right of 
away the Jesuit and other sacerdotal rats might | the Protestant laity of Germany to its share in 
have helped on his country to a new reformation | the management of Church affairs and the elec- 
if the politicians had been religious, and the re- | tion or dismissal of ministers. 
formers politic ; but failing this, he enticed the| That the result of this change would be to 
Burgomaster’s daughter across the seas, and was | Unitarianise the Church I by no means affirm ; 
followed by many of Germany’s noblest children. | for there are many earnest and_ upright Trinita- 
In 1863, after long years of darkness and re-|rians among its laity; but the power of the 
action, the Protestant Association issued from| Church and of religious institutions generally 
the Wartburg its call to the German people for | would be immensely increased if the programme 
the defence of their Protestant liberty, and like | of the Protestanten-Verein could be carried out, 
the Saxons of Transylvania, they have been try- | and the liberals who are at present altogether 
ing to realise the piper’s dream of peace and light | excluded had their fair share in the management 
and freedom by patient persistent labour amid | of Church affairs. 
scenes of war and bloodshed. Pastor Klapp gave us an account of his work 
The chief work of the German Protestan-|as Wanderredner. It is essentially the same as 
Verein has been in the Southern Provinces and | the general ministry and lectureship of the Rev. 
in Prussia, but some of its most vigorous leaders, | Charles Wicksteed. 
pastors of Swiss or Suabian birth, settled in} Klapp is about forty years old, has had much 
Hamburg, formed a branch association in North- | practical experience in the evangelical ministry, 
Western Germany, which soon found many ad-|is a scholarly, sober, clear-thinking, honest man, 
herents among the Protestant laity in the pro-|and while he is devoid of rhetorical talent he 
vince of Hanover, and the annual meeting of | speaks clearly and convincingly. Residing at 
the Provincial Association took place at Hameln | Osnabriick, and receiving a small salary from 
on the 4th and 5th June. the Verein, he goes wherever he is called by the 
The city itself, formerly of great importance | laity, who pay his travelling and lecturing ex- 
when the Weser formed the chief highway of } penses, and preaches on Evangelical Christianity. 
commerce from Bremen to the interior of Han-| While the regular Orthodox pastors, who regard 
over, is now little visited, but is most interesting | him as a poacher in their preserves, most bitterly 
both for the river and hill scenery around it, and | attack him, he has been most successful in bring- 
for the quaintness of its medizeval, domestic, and | ing together religious people who have long been 
ecclesiastical architecture. On the front of one | alienated from the State Church and in forming 
of its lofty gables is an inscription relating how | branches of the Protestanten-Verein, 
in 1284 a piper, clothed in many colours, enticed | ‘This little provincial meeting showed more of 
away one hundred and thirty children, who | the solid modest work done by the Association 
vanished near Mount Koppen, and were never}|than many of the larger meetings I have at- 
seen again, tended, and was in every respect encouraging, 
Although the senior pastor of Hameln, Griitter, The Dutch Protestantenbond will hold its 
is a member of the Verein, the Consistory refused | annual meeting at the Hague on the 30th 
us the use of its churches for divine service. We} (October. T hope it will be well attended from - 
therefore met at seven P.M. in a building which, | England. The place itself, the capital of Holland, 
formerly used as a military church, is now ap- ] is most attractive and easily accessible via Har- 
propriated by the city to secular purposes. wich to Rotterdam, or Queenborough to Flush- 
The service was conducted and sermon preached | ing; and although the proceedings are conducted 
by Pastor Schenkel, of Bremen, a son of the cele-] in the Dutch tongue, the accomplished menand 
brated theologian. The discourse, on the text “1 women who attend these meetings mostly speak 
am not come to destroy the law but to fulfil it,’| English, and many opportunities may be found 
was altogether extemporaneous. It was eloquent | for pleasant and profitable intercourse in our own 
and inspiring, well adapted to the occasion, and | tongue, JOHN FRETWELL, , 


‘HE NORTH-WEST GERMAN PROTES- 
TANTEN-VEREIN. 


The same event that forty years ago gave us 
3 our Queen the noblest, purest, and best mem- 
er of the Hanoverian dynasty placed on the 
hrone of Hanover the Duke of Cumberland. 
'o this day his statue is seen in a public 
quare of the residence with this inscription, 
‘Dem Landesvater,” “to the Father of his 
jountry,” a caricature upon all that is holy in 
ihe relations between a King and his people. 
the King of Hanover was summus episcopus of 
‘ae Lutheran State Church, and although many 
ears: have elapsed since this man’s death, and 
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MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
THE POWER OF THE PULPIT. 

[The following is the Address delivered by the 


Rev. J. H. Tuom, Visitor of the College, at the 
close of the Examination of Wednesday, June 27.] 


GuytLEemwEN,—The Theological, or, as I might 
prefer to call you, the Divinity students of Man- 
chester New College, inasmuch as the latter term 
has only an affirmative connotation, and suggests 
no controversy, to you alone I am now to speak: 
all others here present, out of their respect for 
freedom of teaching, and their interest in the 
future Leaders of Free Churches, expect no word 
to be addressed to them. I am relieved, too, from 
the responsibility of an unlimited liberty of choice 
as to the topics on which I may address you. It 
would not be proper for me to speak to you on 
any subject that belongs to the province of any 
one of your professors. Doubtless, apart from 
such presumption, there are abundant cognate 
questions worthy to be associated with an acade- 
mical occasion, but the discussion of any of them 
would here be open to the objection that it had 
no fitness to the time, no natural connection 
with the requirements or suggestions of the last 
hour of an Academic year, that just now it would 
be like the exhibition at a clinical lecture of 
the properties of a medicine not required for 
present use, and so, whatever might be its worth 
in its proper place, not ad rem, of no application 
to the crisis or the case. What you need at this 
moment isnotto havea fresh investigation opened 
to you, nor yet to be nerved and braced for study, 
but some impressions under which profitably you 
may be relaxed and released; no new strain or 
burden, but a friendly and sympathizing “word 
spoken in season,” I suppose I may add “to 
those who are weary,” weary of a nine months’ 
pressure from I know not how many ardent pro- 
fessors, here and elsewhere, each urgiog his special 
subject as if there was no other, and your time 
was all his own. Happily, then, for those who 
my now be only longing for some blameless rest, 
my office embraces none of the severer lines of 
special qualification, but rather the end you have 
in view, and the spirit without which no intel- 
lectual or instrumental qualifications, though 
severally they were all perfect, can serve or reach 
that end, the Telos of your being. In fact, gen- 
tlemen, I feel as if it was now my duty simply 
to resume my old function of a preacher, only to a 
special audience. 
“Ts the Pulpit losing its Power ?” is a question 
which has recently been discussed in a promi- 
nent periodical by a distinguished minister of 
the Congregational Churches. It is a question 
in which you, gentlemen, are vitally concerned. 
‘If the influence of the Pulpit is decaying, and 
must continue to decay, from causes which no 
personal energy can transcend, if its functions are 
dying out, and are henceforth to be more effec- 
tually discharged by some other agency, it can be 
no man’s duty to give himself to a profession 
from which the life is departing, to pour his soul 
through an instrument that will emit no corre- 
sponding voice; rather ought he, caring more 
for the breathing spirit than for its channel of 
expression, in the vigour and hopefulness of his 
youth, to transfer his own vitality to the other 
organs, whatever they may be, of spiritual efflu- 
ence and influence which are destined gradually 
to appropriate and at last wholly to occupy the 
ever dwindling province of an effete institution. 
It ought clearly to be before you, that in the 
special career for which you are now qualifying, 
there are only two forms of action by which in 
public you can conspicuously touch the springs 
of life in your fellow-men, or in private bene- 
ficently nourish the individual roots of social 
progress ; you must be great preachers or great 
pastors. And by great preachers and great 
pastors I do not mean that you must be marked 
out by the hand of God in exceptional endow- 
ments of thought and utterance, or in the incom- 
municable magic of a personal. grace and per- 
suasion—but that the religious vitality in you 
must be so rich and full that it will overflow, 
and make itself felt through one or other, or 
both, of the two means of power with which 
you will be trusted. Without exalting the reli- 
gious influence of a professional minister of the 
Gospel over that which may be exerted by, or 
emanate from, other men in other walks of ser- 
vice,—for where the inner light shines clear the 
influence that is not aimed, the arrows that are 


THE INQUIRER. 
never seen to be laid to the bow, may, like the 
influences from God Himself, go home to the 
hearts of men with the mightiést power and the 
least offence,—there is yet this, peculiarity in 
men of your profession, that you select direct 
means of spiritual influence as your way of doing 
the work of God in the world, and if in this 
there is a failure, through defects of nature or of 
culture, or because devotedness is not pure, or 


because the institution itself is growing obsolete, 
you have mistaken or lost your whole vocation. 


Whether the Pulpit is losing its power is a 
question the answer to which will depend 
upon what kind of loss is meant. If it is com- 
parative loss, relative to the changing proportions 
of influence, as exerted by it and by other great 
moral and social agencies, the answer must be, 
Yes. 
an actual power and sway which once it had 
now departing from it, loss not of status merely 
in reference to the widening sphere of other 
institutions, but of its own vitality, either by the 
degeneration of those who wield it, or by such 
changes in the conditions of society as render it 
an instrument no longer fitted for the times, the 
answer must be absolutely, No. Doubtless 
Literature in all its beneficent forms,—the multi- 
plication of cheap books on all subjects of human 
interest, for excellence as well as for cheapness 
unattainable not long since,—the more ditfused 
power of reading, reaching even the darkest and 
most ignorant through the life that is getting 
kindled in their children, —the amount of specu- 
lation on the most serious questions, touched 
upon in every daily newspaper, and more largely 
discussed by every kind of periodical, however 
miscellaneous may be the rest of its contents,— 
doubtless these, as channels of information, as 
moulding sentiment and opinion on matters of 
belief, have for ever taken from the Pulpit 
the monopoly of plastic sway which it once 
exerted over large portions of the people to whom 
it had some access, and Literature had none. The 
result of this beneficent change is simply that the 
Pulpit, as an institution, is no longer what it 
was ; it is no longer the sole religious educator 
of the great mass of the people, and of those who 
sit under it there are comparatively few, they are 
far from being all extinct, who, like Tennyson’s 
Lincolnshire Farmer, think that what is said 
from it is all right, and that they are the better 
for having heard it whether they understood it 
ornot. Ina word, the measure of life that now 
remains to it is the measure of life that speaks 
from it, a life, however, not absolutely individual, 
but helped and winged by the associations of 
authority that will ever belong to any great and 
venerable institution, if adequately represented 
by the living forces to whom it affords a 
position of power—pulpit, chair, bench, throne 
of any sort, if they can use it. And, on 
the other hand, what a gain to the Pulpit is the 
more cultivated intelligence of those whom it 
addresses, the wider range of illustration, the 


‘freedom and breadth of treatment it admits and 


invites !_ Every one may have had occasion to 
know the benumbing effect, the torpid touch of 
most respectable persons totally without culture, 
of how one may be reduced to a sense of utter 
vacuity, of painful helplessness and even of posi- 
tive inferiority to the company you are in, simply 
by the restraints of modesty and propriety as to 
the topics you may introduce with expectation 
of a response, without dread of the rudeness of 
forcing others to feel conscious and ashamed of 
the poverty or limitations of their being. Yet 
all animated intercourse has for its condition an 
absolute freedom from such fear, liberty to ven- 
ture upon any allusion, to employ any illustration, 
to use any abbreviation of phrase, argument, or 
reference, to give course to any happy thought 
that may come sparkling to you, without an ap- 
prehension of your words falling dead, or of your- 
self being open to a suspicion of display. The 
more animated and varied intelligence of all 
who now put themselves in direct relations 
to it has unquestionably done much to deprive 
the Pulpit of any efficacious use of truisms and 
platitudes, of stereotyped formalities and official 
authority, for even in Sacerdotal Churches pro- 
fessional pretension is not now dissociated from 
eminent personal properties ; but all this is a 
testimony not to its loss but to its gain, to the 
larger demands of the times on the natural 
vigour, the acquired knowledge, and the dis- 
ciplined force of those who aspire to it. Ac- 
cordingly, the modern Pulpit, as compared with 


But if it is absolute loss that is meant, of, 


Yet the time has not come, nor will it ¢ 
come, when the diffusion of intelligence, or 
universal instrumentality of Literature, will 
lence or supersede the preacher's voice, ' 
nature of the interest appealed to, its ten 
hidden sources, the way it comes to life, 
nourishment it must have if it is not to 
back upon itself a timid spark of self-distr 
ful fire, must for ever forbid this. If tl 
ever comes a famine of the Word it will 
not because spiritual life is abounding, but 
cause it is disappearing. Even if all y 
prophets, the prophets more eagerly than e 
before would come together to “speak often: 
to another.” Why is this? It is because 1 
gious utterance is not alone a tribute to God 
1s an act of humanity, and its highest act, 
one form of interchange of good, the withhold 
of which would kill it in its seed, stifle its be: 
nings of life, put out unfed the light t 
lighteth every man that cometh into the wo 
and make impossible a commonwealth of G 
If even Science, whose data are facts paten’ 
sense, or verifiable by methods that excli 
uncertainty, cannot flourish without co-ope 
tion, without brotherly association, the fre 
interchange of faint hints, of individual s 
gestions, which may prove germs or indi 
tions of theoretic Truth, how shall Fa 
all whose primary data are subjective, priv 
whispers, flushings and vanishings of the inw: 
life, felt touches on the spirit of another Sp 
inspiring and soliciting, felt resistances to 
spirit by another Spirit warning and protesti 
however vivid at moments, yet not permane 
nor ostensible, nor reproducible at will,—h 
shall Faith live without fellowship, assert a u 
versal and supreme authority upon an interm 
tent voice of unsupported testimony, or hi 
warmth enough to grow and ripen its natu 
and supernatural fruits against all discoura 
ments, if not sustained by the consenting ¥ 
ness of mankind? That which might be ino 
rative as long as it could be regarded as possi! 
an accident or an idiosyncracy, in the Church 
the living God is known to be the light by wh 
we live. From the nature of the case it is ; 
possible that the individual spirit should be 
dependen: of this confirmation ; and to withh 
it is at once breach of piety, breach of chari 
breach of self-preservation. The printing-pr 
and the dead page can do much to communic 
the latest gains, to impart the freshest spirit 
scientific research, though clearly not eve 
thing, else whence the avidity of scientific 
gresses for communion face to face; nor 
Faith unable under certain conditions, and 
a measure, to propagate herself by this inst 
mentality; but literature is not the poy 
that pierces the cells where the diviner nati 
lies asleep and by its touch spreads the contag 
of spiritual life ; nor is there any man who knc 
the might of the silent voice that speaks witl 
him who knows it not as the voice of ma 
waters, swelling in the tones, breaking from | 
eyes of his fellcwmen, when borne away by 1 
spirit in the highest of all fellowships their so 
are most aglow. How many even of those w 
read with a highly cultured understanding « 
penetrate to the spirit of Shakespeare, and | 
or feel all that was present to him, who hi 
never experienced the magic of a perfect speak 
and the contagion of a multitude swayed by 
power? It is told of Demosthenes that, in ut 
despair at his. early failures, he was asked b' 
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consummate actor to speak a few lines from 
Sophocles, which the actor then spoke in his own 
way, and that Demosthenes, with his new feeling 
of what they conveyed, could scarcely believe 
_ that the words had not been changed. Now it 
is’ the work of a great preacher, I do not at all 
say by the same means, for spiritual life has itsown 
conveyance, but by some magnetic touch of realin- 
sight and feeling, to do for the Gospels what could 
be done for Sophocles and Shakespeare, make 
their words alive and give out the fulness of 
their meaning. 

Again, I deprecate being understood to make 
a successful ministry of the word of Life de- 
pendent on exceptional mental or physical en- 
dowments; that would be spiritual ignorance 
and presumption. It may have happened to 
many of us to be conscious of gaining most, 
of delighting most, in spiritual intercourse with 
some one person who had no other pre-eminence 
whatever, but in whom the reality of the hidden 
man of the heart could not be concealed. An 
ambassador for God, who represents the in- 
visible, and makes the unseen kingdom a pre- 
sent and dominant power, may be without what 
is called Genius, without creative imagination, 
without philosophic faculty, without exact learn- 
ing or extensive knowledge; but with truth 
and righteousness he cannot speak in thal Name 
without a vocation, without at least the conscious- 
ness of a divine communion that masters and 


moves himself, without a faith mightier than} 


sight, for sight is temporal, in the eternal reali- 
ties that feed his own being; he has to speak 
what he does know—out of experiences which, 
instead of taking its tone and colour, give 
the aim, the word of command, to outward 
life ; he must not be the repeater of any man’s 
lessons, with a mind printed like manufactured 
goods, the receiver, digester, and expositor 
of all that can be taught in class-rooms about 
theological doctrines and their history. His 
subject is Religion, and of that he knows 
nothing but from the living scriptures for 
ever written afresh by the living Spirit. Not 
that he is independent of the human helps 
by which we stand where now we are ; not that 
he is taken out of the line of the prophets, and 
without aid from history and development be- 
gins at the beginning and receives everything 
from above at first hand. He mightin that way 
receive enough to keep his own soul alive, but 
not to teach or lead mankind, to sum up the 
prophets and Christ in his own growth as though 
the gradual progress of the past was no provi- 
dential necessity. Still, all these have done no- 
thing effectual for us until we have the witness 
within ourselves, and Christ himself helps us su- 
premely only when he places us in his own posi- 
tion, leads us to the Father and leaves us alone 


with God. Without a knowledge of the history 
of the spiritual life of man, all that may now be 
written on one soul could not possibly be there, 
yet only when the Divine signatures are within 
ourselves do the prophets and Christ become not 
dead but alive, quickening and interpreting our 
being, their light passing to us as when face 
answers to face. It is this experience, the self- 
verifying nature of divine truth which gave the 
prophets their courage, and enables the young- 
est of them, if he does not exceed his com- 
mission and lose himself in unreal preten- 
sions, to deliver his message with a modest 
and a blameless confidence. When I was at Col- 
lege, the Professor of Moral Philosophy, Dr. John 
Young, a man of bold and stimulating eloquence, 


used to say to his class, “Gentlemen, some of you 
will be preachers,—whatever you find in your- 
selves, fling it at them.” And if this is for the 
most part a safe rule as regards a morbid self- 
knowledge, a knowledge of the seeds and the 
“mystery of evil, with a far higher confidence 
must we rely on every movement of good in us 
as the normal inspiration of our nature,—on 
every suggestion, prompting, and intrusion of 
the Perfect, which we know not to be of our 
own origination, as not ours exclusively, though 
ours in the most absolute sense, but words spoken 
to us by the Parent Spirit whose voice the deafest 
of His children may come to hear. 

If anyone thinks that this is wnreliable, as not 
positive knowledge, and paely only subjective 
dreams, I only say at present that as long as he 
so thinks the Christian Pulpit is not Azs place ; 
the ministry of religion, the function of the 

rophet, the witnessing to realities, cannot be 
fis vocation. We may differ with our fel- 
low Christians about the theology, the sys- 
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tematising into a body of doctrine of the reli- 
gious facts of experience and of history which are 
the data we have to deal with, but the first and 
essential thing is that we should be fully possessed 
of the spiritual realities to which the theories 
have to be adjusted. A man mightas well write 
a treatise on the Passions and Affections who 
never felt an emotion, as talk of theology with- 
out having his heart moved with the life of God. 
The questions to be solved are not within his 
apprehension, their constituent elements are to 
him things unknown, and no one will ever speak 
‘a profitable or reconciling word on the deep un- 
closed questions of atonement, or depravity, 
or conversion, or the everlasting forfeitures of 
sin, who does not know how these questions take 
their rise out of his own personal relations to 
God, who has not trembled at the contrasts of 
the intreating nearness of His grace, and of the 
awful distance of His righteousness. It is a 
knowledge of the fundamental facts of all our 
evil and of all our good, brought into consistent 
relation witha Parent Spirit and with a Kingdom 
of Heaven, which can alone save any class of the- 
ologians, on the one hand, from being professional 
scribes and doctorsof the law, living on empty tra- 
ditions and speaking by rote ; or, on the other, 
from being a mere school of sentimentalists with- 
out a growing nucleus of positive truth. What 
are the fundamental beliefs, capable of being 
stated in a doctrinal form, and which, as far as 
we can have a system of faith give it to us, is 
the great question that throws light over the 
whole field of comparative religion ; and it was 
when he who is the head of that religion which, 
as we believe, sums up and perfects all the rest, 
in that Discourse which contains more of affirma- 
tive teaching about God than can be found any- 
where else, laid his foundations, as in the Beati- 
tudes, on the rock of inward knowledge, on that 
contact of the Holy Spirit with our spirits which 
alone makes real ground, that the people stood 
astonished at the irresistible power of his doc- 
trine, and surrendered to the authority with 
which he taught. : 

In estimating the permanent power of the 
Pulpit, the question, What are the legitimate 
themes of the Pulpit, is at this day a prime 
consideration. What is the province of the re- 
ligious teacher? It is clearly not the same as 
that of the scientific teacher; nor has it specially 
to do with any department of knowledge that 
does not require a response from the spiritual 
nature before it can be accepted. These depart- 
ments, indeed, furnish indispensable knowledge 
to the preacher, but they are not his proper 
field. They supply the sphere within which a 
divine Faith must fitly move; the known con- 
ditions, whether of abstract Truth, or of the 
whole frame of things, from the infinitely vast 
to the infinitely minute, to which the conceptions 
of the soul have to rise; the facts of His uni- 
verse ; of His Laws or Methods; of the scale of 
His being, which Religion in her thought of God 
may not contradict nor fall below, but which, as 
being really food for her faith, she may harmo- 
niously transcend. This is mainly what Faith 
has to do with Science—to allow it to enlarge her 
knowledge, that it may exalt and ennoble her 
Beliefs. The province of Faith does not dwindle; 
it grows, when Science gives to Intuition a 
grander frame of Things to gaze at, ampler 
grounds for limitless trusts and expectations, 
and the presence everywhere of a serene Power, 
without variableness of temper, and that cannot 
be provoked, in contemplation of which all super- 
stitions must pass away in filial confidence and 
worship. It is a boundless gain to Faith when 
it has to rise into harmony with all Knowledge. 
But all this gain is forfeited if Faith, thus fed by 
Knowledge, does not all the more stand on her 
own ground, and speak in her own voice. The 
Prophet confronts the Scientist only by supple- 
menting him, not by perpetual protests, which 
sound like fears, against the agnosticism of 
Seience, or the scepticism of Science, or the bear- 
ings of Science on miraculous interpositions or 
the mechanical demonstrations of an obsolete na- 
tural Theology ; but by a full-voiced utterance of 
the class of facts which belong to his own sphere ; 
the things which are spiritually discerned ; in- 
ward experiences which are at least as real as 
outward ones; contacts of spirit with a Spirit 
which is not ourselves, which are at least as veri- 
fiable as contacts of sense with a world which is 
not ourselves; the hunger and thirst of the soul; 
its imperative demands; its authoritative ideals ; 
its wants, its sorrows, and its wounds, with the 
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light and life from above which are offered to it. 
Upon this ground the Preacher is unassailable, 
and whilst the light of Science may raise Faith 
to wider and truer vision, it canbot have upon 
its lips one word of legitimate contradiction. An 
alleged absence of experience does not disprove 
positive experience and the general consent of 
mankind ; as colour-blindness does not destroy 
the realities of colour. When the people come 
together to worship God and to nourish their 
inward life, they are offering themselves in faith, 
presenting themselves for a baptism of the 
spirit and of fire, expecting bread from heaven 
and living water, and sadly they go away, not 
hungry only, for the hunger is divine, but very 
humanly discontented and resentful, if they find 
themselves addressed as if they were an assem- 
bly of sceptics and unbelievers, and with argu- 
ments which, even to sceptics and unbelievers, 
would be of small avail,—for the needs of those 
in whom the spiritual life is latent, and of those 
in whom it is eager and craving, are best sup-. 
plied by the same means, the vivid presentment 
to them of the divine realities that quicken and 
satisfy the soul. Nor is this true only of spiri- 
tual life ; it rules in the region of what is called 
AMsthetics. In looking recently at the Life of 
Hippolyte Flandrin, a good Christian as well as 
a great painter, I was struck by his testimony 
that only “ affirmative teaching,” those are the 
words of the translation from the French, is of 
any avail in Art; that criticism and the demon- 
stration of defects gave little help and no inspi- 
ration to his pupils; that only familiarity with 
what is excellent preserved from what is false, 
and elicited the etforts of desire to understand 
its mystery, and to become qualified to work 
in its spirit. Of course there is a time, for there 
is a time for all things, to resist_ the encroach- 
ments of Science, if it should illogically step out 
of its own ample sphere; but that time is not 
when a Christian congregation by the very fact 
of their coming together show themselves to be 
not doubting, but believing, looking for strong 
spiritual food, or weary and fainting and longing 
to renew their strength. Then is the time for the 
personal word, “Thus saith the Lord,” relying on 
the response that will freely be given to it, and 
that prophecy with its burden, privately ac- 
credited as it must ever be, is yet of no private 
ownership or interpretation, but finds out the 
divine secret of all. Outside of personal autho- 
ritative relations there is no religion, Without 
these all the life recorded in the Scriptures is 
not the life indeed, from God and in his sons, 
but the letter without the spirit. “ Search,” or 
if so it should be, “ Ye search the Scriptures,” 
said our Lord, “for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of 
me; and ye will not come to me that ye might 
have life.” In Azm, not in them, the life was ; in 
him, not in them, it was having its fulfilment. 
We are told that all the past is distributed under 
three ages, the Theological, the Metaphysical, 
the Positive. However that may be, there is 
an age yet to come, the Spiritual age, the age of 
the reign and development of the divine Law, 
that is in our nature, of the Prophecies that are 
within our souls, from which not one jot or tittle 
shall pass away till all be fulfilled,—and if former 
things fall away, it is because newer life is com- 
ing to the birth. Gentlemen, it will be your work 
in the world to help this fulfilment. The seeds of 
promise are within yourselves; their culture lies 
in knowledge of whatever light has come into the 
world, in faithfulness to whatever light has come 
to you. Revelation 1s only a response from on. 
high to the divinely prompted projections of our 
own nature, answers from above to great ques- 
tions which the quickened spirit is for ever put- 
ting. Only what has roots and germs in our own 
souls is of the Kingdom of Heaven, of the realm 
of faith, of the substance of revealed truth. Pre- 
serve the enthusiasm of your youth ; for surely 
only a devout enthusiasm could make you offer 
yourselves for this service ; and enthusiasm lives 
on sacrifice. According to your faithfulness will 
it be unto you. If you are to live in the spirit 
you must walk by the spirit,—else, the vision de- 
parts, the light dies, the vocation is dishonoured 
and lost,—and according to that fine but most 
mournful line from the Christian Year, of the 
truth of which the best of us know too much,— 
He in mouldering hope and joy, 
The Man seems following still the funeral of the Boy. 
And in connection with a Rule of life loftily ob- 
served, there now rises before our minds the image 
of the eminent man, an officer of this College, 
| BALVWULOLs : 


who, from earliest manhood to extreme old age, 

arsued with a great fidelity the high vocation 
of the Scholar. On the first occasion that a Visi- 
tor here has exercised his office since the death 
of a colleague with whom it was an honour to be 
in any way associated, a tributary word must be 
spoken, which it will be a less discredit to speak 
imperfectly than to leave unattempted. » As Pro- 
fessor of the Classical Languages and their Lite- 
rature, and of History, he long since fixed in 
these departments the standard aims of this Col- 
lege, and to him, if to any man, we owe the rank 
it has maintained during the seventy years of his 
connection with it. Your present Principal, 
your late Principal, were among the number of 
his pupils, ever proud of their Master, whilst for 
himself he never ceased to be a student to the 
latest hour of existence. It is not my place to 

ive an account of Mr. Kenrick’s works. I speak 
of him here only as an example and a model of 
some of the highest qualities which adorn the 
life to which you, gentlemen, are to be devoted. 
Every man’s work is subject to the conditions of 
his nature. To Mr. Kenrick did not belong the 
intuitive insight or foresight which anticipates 
criticism and logic, and sees, before it can prove, 
the divine order of truth. To be in masterly 
possession of whatever the historian can 
know, of whatever exact learning can re- 
commend, and to be loyal before God and the 
world to what he knew, was his rule of life as 
the servant and the minister of truth. The 
weight of traditional impressions, the authority 
of honoured names, of his own household, he was 
not prone to cast off,—yet was he ever a man of 
progress, with this signal advantage in the gra- 
dual advances of the scholar, that, as he moved 
only in the light of knowledge, every. step was 
taken securely, every position yielded by him 
ceased to be maintainable, every new ground oc- 
cupied by him ceased to: be debatable land: This 
thoroughness- of knowledge, with the highest 
finish of execution, distinguished all that he did ; 
it was the ideal which he served, and in which 
he delighted. Every work of his hand, though 
it was only an easy letter to a friend, was bright- 
ened and relieved all over by every touch 
of illustration, every charm of allusion, every 
spark of quick or _ playful intelligence, 
every felicity of expression, which the subject 
would gracefully admit. He had a fine sense of 
his proper sphere, and had too much dignity 
either to overstep it, or to move inadequately 
within it. Whatever he attempted was perfect 
of its kind; nothing that came from him could 
be ‘mended. ‘Even the careful beauty of his 
hand-writing, up to his ninetieth year, was an 
example and a reproof to younger men. Of 
him may be said, what was said of ove like him 
in nothing else, of a rarer genius, but of less 
solid habits of mind, “Nihil tetigit quod non 
ornavit.” In these respects, as Scholar, Student 
of Sacred Learning, conscientious workman after 
an ideal pattern, devout worshipper, true wit- 
ness, faithful to the Spiritual liberty to which 
he was free-born, meekly enduring, whatever 
worldly loss or obscurity its service might exact ; 
and, to crown these, as a good man, and a Chris- 
tian gentleman, “he being dead yet speaketh,” 
to you, and to us all, 


————— 


Prorussor A. 8. Wrnxrys and Mr. E. B. England, 
of Owens College, Manchester, have in hand a trans- 
lation of “Das Verbum der Griechischen Sprache,” 
by Professor Curtius, of Leipzig, which will include 
the additions and corrections prepared by the author 
for the second edition of the original, now in the 
press. 

Dr. Sparx (the organist of the Leeds Town Hall) 
is preparing a biography of organists past and pre- 
sent, with portraits, and with specimens of the 
styles current in many countries of composition for 
the emperor of instruments. . 

Tr has been suggested that Mr. Millais’s portrait 
of Thomas Carlyle, which is now almost finished, 
should be bought for the National Gallery. Would 
it not be more appropriately placed in the National 
Portrait Gallery ?—Academy. 

_ Taroat Irritation.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
cially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use glycerine in the form of 
jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being 
in proximity to the glands at the moment they are excited 
by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in Sixpenny and One Shilling boxes (by post fourteen 
stamps), labelled ‘‘ Jasms Epps and Co., Homceopathic 


Chemi q iccadi 
Metre! 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, 


THE INQUIRER. 


Occasional Aotes. 


Tun Christian World in calling attention to a 
remarkable report presented by Mr. Slater, a 
missionary in Madras, to the London Missionary 
Society, notices that grand obstacle to the diffu- 
sion of Christianity in India which has been 
more generally insisted upon in this and kindred 
journals than in professedly Orthodox periodicals. 
Mr. Slater it appears is occasionally informed by 
intelligent Hindus that Christianity has been 
presented to them in a way which struck them 
as revolting. One, for example, said that for 
thirty years he had been told that, if he would 
not accept Christianity, God would put him into 
“a literal fire, a place where there were snakes 
and scorpions, and would burn him for ever.. - 
He had not been taught to trouble himself about 
being delivered from sin, but how he could 
escape from future suffering.” Still Mr. Slater 
is not hopeless as to the future of a really 
spiritual Christian faith in India. In common with 
ourselves he does not expect that the Indian 
churches will reproduce “ English Christianity or 
German Christianity, or American Christianity ;” 
but such a Christianity as “the Hastern mind 
with the pure Word of.God and His Spirit must 
work out oftitself.” ‘The Bramo Somaj_move- 
ment, though he is fully alive to its defects, 
he considers a progress towards the truth, 
“Their two cardinal doctrines—the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man—sum up 
Christianity ; and while there are some of its re- 
vealed truths, such as those connected with the 
Incarnation, and the redeeming work of Christ 
and the future state, which they may not as yet 
have apprehended,” hope may be entertained of 
their proceeding to more distinct views on these 
points. The most potent human instrumentality 
for the conversion of India he declares to be “the 
bright and winning exhibition of Christian vir- 
tues in the public and private lives of professedly 
Christian people.” We are not surprised to learn 
that so honest a report as this was by no means 
acceptable to many of the Orthodox supporters 
of the Missionary Society, and that an attempt, 
happily unsuccessful, was made to recall Mr. 
Slater on the ground of heresy. But we may 
surely learn from his testimony what ought to 
be our own missionary work in India. Keshub 
Chunder Senand Protap Mozoomdar are, whether 
they know it or not, our missionaries, and we 
need no other or better. 


Ir is, we think, to be regretted that the issue 
on Mr, Steinthal’s motion at the recent meeting 
of the Provincial Assembly was narrowed to a 
contest between those who advocate the princi- 
ples of the Permissive Bull, and those who think 
that there should be no legislative interference 
at all on such matters. Both parties are sincerely 
anxious to get rid of our national disgrace, but 
we cannot think that the two alternatives pre- 
sented at the meeting are the only ones. If we 
understand the Permissive Bill rightly, A. and 
B. would have the right absolutely to control the 
conduct of C., perfectly harmless in itself, for 
fear that either A. or B. should be tempted to do 
something not quite so harmless. It those who 
object to legislative interference are logical in 
their methods, they must object to the present 
condition of things quiteasmuch. Surely there 
isa middle way between these extremes. Was 
no voice raised on behalf of the Gothenburg sys- 
tem, and, if not, why not? 

_ Tue Liberator is responsible for the follow- 
ing :— 

Only a few weeks ago a gentleman named Toller 
offered £800 for the unexpired lease of a farm at 
Cherry Hinton, near Cambridge, belonging to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London—he wishing to obtain 
it for his son. Two testimonials were sent with the 


application—one from Foster's Bank at Cambridge, | 


stating that the Messrs. Toller farmed 500 acres of 
their own land, and, besides having ample means, 
were good farmers. ‘The other was of a more 
striking kind. It is stated to be the custom of the 
Governors of the Hospital, when such applications 
are made, to require a letier from the incumbent of 
the parish in which the intending lessee resides, 
And these were the terms in which the Vicar of 
Waterbeach could speak of Mr, Toller:—‘I can 
speak of him only as one of the most honourable, 
upright, and helpful of my parishioners, He is one 


of our most active charity trustees 


aes va 


“Tuly 7, 1877 
, and the Vice 


Chairman of our School-Board. Although not 


‘Churchman, he has given me valuable assistance i 


preserving to the parish the endowments of ou 
Church School, ‘and upon my offering to build, ‘t 
my own expense, a separate boys’ school under th 
same trust, Mr. Toller was the only trustee wh 
sent me a donation towards the heavy expens¢ 
of the same. He is a most liberal Nonconformist 
frankly owning to a contempt for bigotry, and on 
who will help any earnest worker in any go¢ 
work.” Yet Mr. Toller was rejected by the hospiti 
governors, and avowedly, on the ground that he we 
a Nonconformist | As we are informed, Sir Frane 
Hicks, the hospital treasurer, told the tenant : 
possession that though Mr. Toller might get on ver 
well with the clergyman at Waterbeach, ‘he ‘migl 
not do so with the clergyman at Cherry Hinton. — 


Now the Governors of St. Thomas’s Hospit: 
are the Mayor and Aldermen of the City « 
London, together with some of the Commo 
Council, and this being so we hesitate to acce] 
the statement as wholly accurate, There ai 
several Nonconfcrmist Aldermen, and we fan 
the Lord Mayor is only a temporary Conformis 
Do they know if this be true or not? ; 


NEXT FRIDAY AT READING. 

The meetings at Reading on the 13th will be he 
under the best of auspices. The site of the churc 
the walls of which are fast rising, is at the best ps 
of one of the finest roads in the town. By putti 
up the roof of a large tent comfortable accomm 
dation for an audience, sectire against sun or show 
is provided. The hope is entertained of making tl 
part of the occasion of special interest. ; 

The public meeting in the Town-hall will affo 
our cause aS conspicuous an opportunity as can 
asked for, and the programme which has been + 
ranged cannot fail to make a strong impression 
a community which is far more ready to hear et 
didly than it was a year, or even six months ay 
In many ways there have been of late signs of a ( 
cided liberality here in orthodox quarters towat 
the claims of Unitarians to equal rights with othe 
although the controlling influences are still sulle: 
hostile, and public halls that are to be let, and : 
not in use on Sunday, cannot be hired for Unitari 
worship. It is not much to the credit of the Qual 
Church here that one of its members, a promin 
citizen, who does in his own way great good in‘ 
town, has been the chief obstacle to the concess 
to the|Unitarian congregation, by managers of pul 
halls, of the right which a civilised commun 
cannot decently deny. But conduct of this kind 
falling into merited disgrace, and a considera 
public opinion is already formed against it amc 
those who have no sympathy with Unitarian tea 
ing. There is also growing a decided feeling on 
part of members of other Churches that some si 
reformation of faith as Unitarians propose is re: 
needed, and on this ground not a few who ne 
come to hear yet'watch at a distance with great 
terest, and even confess that they would very m 
like to hear for themselves, if they were free to 
out of bounds in that forbidden way.. The minis! 
of the town pay a good deal of attention to wha 
going on. The most prominent Dissenting mini 
said awhile since in a meeting which brought all 
ministers and clergy of the town together: “ 
have heard a good deal lately about primitive Ch 
tianity from a quarter where there is very li 
Christianity.” But many of the echoes are 0 
temper’ just the contrary of this, and especially 
more recent ones. The opportunity, therefore, 
most favourable one to scatter good seed, and 
leaye an impression which will bear fruit in 
future. And not only those who come to speak, 
those who give their presence, and thereby add t 
testimony to the interest with which persons of 
telligence and character support Unitarian teach 
will-render an important service. B.C. 1 


pe EE 


|CrrEncestER.—On Sunday last special serm 
were preached by the Rev. John Wright, B.A. 
Bath, and collections made for the repair fund, | 


old chapel was made beautiful with flowers, - 
much larger congregations assembled than had t 
geen for some years, paying great attention to 
earnest and eloquent preacher, and the swee. 
thems sung by the children, in which the whole 
sembly jomed. This being one of the few rem 
ing Presbyterian meeting houses possessing a 
yived cause, it is hoped it will not be allowed to 
into further decay. ’ a. 


| Richard’s prudential maxims, is a shallow and nearl, 


| The Viberal Wulpit 


ORVILLE DEWEY AS A PREACHER. 
BY H. W. BELLOWS, D.D. 


Dewey, reared in the country, among plain, but not 
mmon, people, squarely built, and in the enjoy- 
ent of what seemed robusi health, had, when I first 
w him, at forty years of age, a massive dignity of 
erson, strong features, a magnificent height of head, 

arriage almost royal, a voice deep and solemn, a 
e capable of the utmost expression, and an action 
ich the greatest tragedian could not have much 
uproved, These were not arts and attainments, but 
ative gifts of person and temperament. An intellect 
f the first class had fallen upon a spiritual nature 
enderly alive to the sense of divine realities. His 
we and reverence were native, and they have proved 
ndestructible. He did not so much seek religion 
4s religion sought him. Haunted from earliest youth 


eath—-which had for him and Bryant something of 
he same fascination—he was of a class of men rare 
verywhere, but happily not unknown in. our com- 
union, to whom the problems of life and destiny 
ecome their daily meditation and delight. There 
was this in common between Channing and Dewey ; 
o pulpit, no publi¢ performance, no professional 
aims, added anything to the natural seriousness of 
heir thoughts. They would both have been awe- 
struck, prayerful, and God-haunted men in the midst 
of any profession, or in any age or place. They did 
not go into the pulpit to find the piety they taught ; 
that piety drove them into their profession. 

Dewey has from the beginning been the most truly 
human of our preachers. Nobody has felt so fully the 
providential variety of mortal passions, exposures, the 
beauty and happiness of our earthly life, the lawful- 
ness of our ordinary pursuits, the significance of 
home, of business, of pleasure, of society, of politics. 
He has made himself the attorney of human nature, 
defending and justifying it in all the hostile suits 
brought against it by imperfect sympathy, by theo- 
logical acrimony, by false dogmas. Yet he never was 
for amoment the apologist of selfishness, vice, or folly ; 
no stricter moralist than he is to be found ; no wor- 
shipper of veracity more faithful; no wiser or more 
tender pleader of the claims of reverence and self- 
consecration! In fact, it was the richness of his re- 
verence and the breadth of his religion that enabled 
him to throw the mantle of his sympathy over the 
whole of human life. He has accordingly, of all 
preachers in this country, been the one most approved 
by the few who may be called whole men—men who 
rise above the prejudice of sect and the halfness of 
pietism—lawyers and judges, statesmen and great mer- 
chants, and strong men of all professions. He could 
stir and awe and instruct the students of Cambridge 
as no man I ever heard in that pulpit, not even Dr. 
Walker—who satisfied conscience and intellect, but 
was not wholly fair either to passion or to sentiment, 
much less to the human body and the world. Of all 
religious men I have known, the broadest and most 
catholic is Dewey—I say religious men, for it is easy 
to be broad and catholic, with indifference and apathy 
at the heart. Dewey has cared unspeakably for divine 
things—thirsted for God, and dwelt in daily reverence 
and aspiration before him: and out of his awe and 
his devotion he has looked with the tenderest eyes of 
sympathy, forbearance, and patience, upon the world 
and the ways of men; slow to rebuke utterly, always 
finding the soul of goodness in things evil, and never 
assuming any sanctimonious ways, or thinking him- 
self better than his brethren. 

Dewey is undoubtedly the founder and most con- 
spicuous example of what is best in the modern school 
of preaching, I'he characteristic feature is the effort to 
carry the inspiration, the correction, and the riches of 
Christian faith into the whole sphere of human life ; 
to make religion practical, without lowering its ideal ; 
| to proclaim our present world and our mortal life as 
_ the field of its influence and realisation, trusting that 


y thoughts of God and duty, of immortality and | 


what best fits men to live and employ and enjoy their 
spiritual nature here is what best prepares them for 
the future life. Dewey, like Franklin, who trained 
the lightning of the sky to respect the safety, and 
finally to run the errands, of men on earth, brought 
religion from its remote home and domesticated it in 
the immediate present. He first successfully taught 
its application to the business of the market and the 
street, to the offices of home and the pleasures of 
society. Weare so familiar with this method, now 
prevalent in the best pulpits of all Christian bodies, 
that we forget the originality and boldness of the hand 
that first turned the current of religion into the or- 
dinary channel of life and upon the working wheels of 
daily business. The glory of the achievement is lost 
in the magnificence of its success. Practical re | 
ing, when it means, as it often does, a mere prosai 

recommendation of ordinary duties, a sort of poor 


exists than to commend his example to the study — 
and imitation of our own preachers ; no | 
exaltation that the Church of the Messiah will ever 
attain can in any probability equal that which will 
always be given to it as the seat of Dr. Dewey’s 
thirteen years’ ministry in the city of New York. Of 
the tenderness, modesty, truthfulness, devotion, and 
spotless purity of his life and character it is too soon 
to utter all that my heart and knowledge prompt me 
to say. But when expression shall finally be allowed 
to the testimony which cannot very long be denied 
free utterance, it will fully appear that only a man 
whose soul was haunted by God’s spirit from early 
youth to extreme old age could have produced the 
works that stand in his name. The man is greater 
than his works. 


THE INFINITE BUT KNOWABLE GOD, 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen deliveredalecture before 


useless thing. It is a kind of social and moral agri- 
culture, with the plow and the spade, but with little 
regard to the enrichment of the soil, or drainage from 
the depths, or irrigation from the heights. The true, 
practical preaching is that which brings the celestial 
truths of our nature and our destiny, the powers of 
the world to come and the terrors and promises of our 
relationship to the Divine Being, to bear upon our 
present duties, to animate and elevate our daily life, 
to sanctify the secular, to redeem the common from 
its loss of wonder and praise, to make the familiar 
give up its superficial tameness, to awaken the 
sense of awe in those who have lost or never acquired 
the proper feeling of the spiritual mystery that en- 
velops our ordinary life. This was Dewey’s peculiar 
skill. Poets had already done it for poets, and in a 
sense neither strictly religious nor expected ta be 
made practical. But for preachers to carry “ the vision 
and faculty divine” of the poet into the pulpit, and 
with the authority of messenger of God demand of 
men in their business and domestic service their me- 
chanical labours, their necessary tasks, to see God’s 
spirit and feel God’s laws everywhere touching, in- 
spiring, and elevating their ordinary life and lot, was 
something new and glorious. Thus Dewey revitalised 
the doctrine of retribution by bringing it from the 
realms of futurity down to the immediate bosoms of 
men, and nothing more solemn, affecting, and true is 
to be found in all literature than his famous two 
sermons on retribution, in the first volume of his 
published works, Spirituality,in the same manner, 
he. ealled away from its ghostly churchyard haunts, 
and made it a cheerful angel of God’s presence in the 
house and the shop,—where the sense and feeling of 
God’s holiness and love make every duty an act of 
worship, and every commonest experience an oppor: | 
tunityof divine service. Under the thoughtful, tender, 
yet searching, rational but profoundly spiritual | 
preaching of Dr. Dewey,—where men’s souls found 
an honest and powerful interpreter, and Nature, 
business, pleasure, domestic ties, received a fresh con- 
secration,—who can wonder that thousands of men 
and women, hitherto dissatified, hungry, but with no 
appetite for “the bread” called “ of life” furnished 
at the ordinary churches,—were, for the first time, | 
made to realise the beauty of holiness and the power 
of the gospel of salvation ? 

The persuasiveness of Dewey was another of his | 
greatest characteristics. His yearning to convince, 


the students of the Theological Institution on Satur- 
day, the 19th April. ‘The subject was “The Infinite 
but Knowable God.” ; 

Materialistic philosophers declare God to be Tufinite 
but unknowable. According to them, the laws of 
thoughts put the Infinite beyond human comprehen- 
sion, and theology becomes impossible, But those of a 
truly philosophical turn of mind maintain that true 
theology stanés upon science, and is solid reality. The 
human mind is purposely constituted to turn and. re- 
volve round the Infinite. Etymologically, the Infinite 
denotes asimple negation, When we speak of it, it flits 
away like a rainbow. You may, say the materialists, 
think of the Infinite ; but the law of thought requires 
that its object must be finite. Thought is so condi- 
tioned that it cannot be the object of thought. We 
thas see that the Infinite God is carried by certain 
philosophers beyond the reach of our apprehension. 
Heaven is a country whose bourne no traveller can 
reach. Upon its portals are written —* No admittance 
within.” Weagree with the sceptics that the Infinite 
is negative; but we scout their assumption that it 
ig unknowable. Man cannot think of the Infinite, it 
may be true ; but man cannot also think away the 
Infinite. Try as you may, it presses upon you and 
forces itself upon your consciousness as a power that 
you cannot withstand. We live, move and have our 
being in the Infinite: it is not asa negation that we 
comprehend it. God is not this, not that, or, as the 
Sanskrit says, neti, neti; this cannot be apprehended. 
But when we say that we perceive the Infinite, we 
mean that we grasp a positive something which is in- 
finite. As a mere adjective, the Infinitive means no- 
\thing, and suggests nothing ; but when joined to a 
substantive, it becomes everything that the devout 
heart longs for. If it be asked how we get this posi- 
tive something, we should answer that. it is the finite 
which suggests the Infinite. The one is so indis- 
solubly connected with the other, that the very phe- 
nomena or the attributes of the one lead us to the 
phenomena or attributes of the other. 

We are surrounded and pressed upon by the In- 
finite on all sides, and every attribute of our self is 
seen to lead to the highest attribute of the Godhead. 
Let us see how this comes about. We have said that 
the very self suggests the Infinite. What is this 
self? Itisasubstance. It is not a mass of pheno- 
mena which are bundled together into what we call 
our self, But beneath the varied and varying pheno- 


his longing to impart his own convictions, gave a 
candour and patient and sweet reasonableness to his 
preaching which has, I think, never been equalled in 
any preacher of his measure of intellect, height of 
imagination, and reverence of soul. For he could 
never lower his ideals to please or propitiate. He 
was working for no immediate and transitory effects, . 
He could use no arts that entangled, dazzled, or! 
frightened,—nothing but truth, and truth cautiously 
discriminated. His sermons were born of the most! 
painful labours of his spirit ; they were careful and 
finished works,—written and re-written, revised, cor- 
rected, improved, almost as if they had been poems! 
addressed to the deliberate judgment of posterity. ' 
They possess that claim upon coming generations, 
and will, one day, re-discovered by a deeper and better 
spiritual taste, take their place among the noblest | 
and most exquisite of the intellectual and spiri- | 
tual products of this century. There are thousands 
of the best minds in this country that owe what- 
ever interest they have in religion to Orville Dewey. 
The majesty of his manner, the dramatic power of his 
action, the poetic beauty of his illustrations, the logi- 
cal clearness and fairness of his reasoning, the depth 
and grasp of his hold on all the facts, human and 
divine, material and spiritual, that belonged to the 
theme he treated, gave him a surpassing power and 
splendour and an equal persuasiveness as a preacher. 


mena there is a permanent ego which is the same 
under all its manifestations. This is what is called 
the substratum. It is a permanent, enduring sub- 
stance or person. Can we think of this substance 
without an Infinite substance? Take away thelatter 
which holds, vivifies and animates the entire 
creation, and the bottom of all and the whole 
universe is annihilated. Then comes what we call 
Maha pralaya. (2.) Self is a power. A powerless 
impotent self cannot be conceived. It must be 
ever acting, ever doing, ever putting forth evidences 
of its power. The very beginning of thought shows 
that power. You enengise, 1 can. Potential mood 
denotes power. Nevertheless, this. power is a small 
power. Did I originate myself? Is my power suffi- 
cient to hold the universe? No, The small power 
suggests an Infinite power or Infinite energy, or Om- 
nipotence. (3.) We have Free Will. This constitutes 
our personality, Ican rise above or mould circum- 
stances according to my will. But I see beneath my 
personality a greater Personality, or Infinite will. 
(4.) There is intelligence in self, The self is con- 
scious. A material or unconscious mind is an ab- 
surdity. But we are conscious of little, and our 
limited consciousness falls back uponan Infinite intelli- 
gence, knowing all and grasping everything. (5.) We 
have love. But we cannot love all mankind. Our love 


But what is. most rare, his sermons, though they | 
gained much by delivery, lose little in reading, for 
those who never heard them, They are admirably 
adapted to the pulpit,—none more so,—but just as 
wonderfully suited to the library and to solitary 
perusal. J am not extravagant or alone in this 
opinion. I know that so competent a critic as James 
Martineau holds them in equal admiration, I 
shall make no excuse for dwelling so long upon 
Orville Dewey’s genius asa preacher, No plainer duty 


is bounded on the north by selfishness, on the east 
by envy, and so forth. But there is an infinite ocean 
of love which admits of no limitation, We derive our 
love from this Infinite Reservoir. (6.) Holiness. 
The dictates of conscience suggest holiness. It is 
holy to speak truth and to live the life of righteous- 
ness. But this holiness suggests the Infinite Holiness, 
which majntains its communications with our inner 
nature by means of conscience. ‘Then we have the 
ideas of (7.) Space and (8.) Time, which lead us to 
the conception of Infinite Space and Infinite Time. 
These are the right avenues through which we reach 
God. Through self, that is to say, we derive our ideas 
of an Infinite, Omnipotent, Personal, Omniscient, All- 
merciful, All-holy, Ommipresent and Eternal God. 
Bind these eight pretty, elegant flowers with the 
| string of the Infinite, and you have before you the 
living Personal God whom we worship for our 
| salvation. ‘ 


ET 
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The Hour which Cometh and Now Is. 
ry James Freeman Clarke. Boston: 
ise and Co. 
Son. 1864. 


In a brief preface to the volume before us, Mr. 
Clarke tells us that, “ these sermons, having been 
mostly written in the course of the last three 
years, during the great American conflict of frec- 
dom against slavery, are necessarily frequent in 
allusions to this war. Surrounded with those 
whose sons, brothers, and friends were fightin 
and falling on so many bloody fields, this dark 
background is seen behind the figures in each 
discourse.” With many it will be a doubtful 
question whether it was a prudent thing to publish 
a volume of sermons composed amid the excite- 
ment of such a crisis in a nation’s history as the 
United States are now passing through. In the 
opinion of some people the preacher should, as far 
as possible, avoid the great political and social 
questions which may be stirring to their profound- 
est depths the hearts of his hearers, and dwell 
only on themes supposed to rise above the transi- 
toriness of our mortal strife. There are people 
who draw a very marked distinction between things 
secular and things sacred. They would make the 
preacher a priest, and keep him on the outside of 
the world’s everyday life in the hope that he might 
discern more clearly the things which belong to 
the spiritual world. Weonce read in an Evange- 
lical magazine a review of the life of Dr. Chan- 
ning, and the reviewer noticed what he regarded 
as a convincing proof that orthodoxy was much 
more spiritual than Unitarianism, that Unitarian 
ministers dwelt more on themes relating to the 
everyday affairs of the world than orthodox 
ministers did. We remember being very much 
amused by the reviewer's pathetic sketch of a 
Unitarian preacher looking out for a topic of dis- 
course, and finding it a great relief when a rail- 
way accident or some other public calamity took 
place of sufficient magnitude to warrant his bring- 
ing it before his half-starved hearers on Sunday. 
We wonder it did not strike the reviewer that the 
Pharisees might have brought the very same kind 
of objection against the religions teachings of 
Christ. The great preachers in allages have been 
men who drew their themes from everyday life ; 
and, if this be a fault, Latimer and Dr. Chalmers 
were quite as guilty as Dr. Channing or Theodore 
Parker. ‘Chere is a right and a wrong way of look- 
ing at this. Some minds have an essentially 
secular way of looking at all subjects, even the 
most sacred ; but the true preacher has an eye for 
what is spiritual in the commonest events, and 
shis is the secret of his power. It is not a ques- 
ion of theology at all, but of natural aptitude ; 
ynd among modern preachers we hardly know 
where a better illustration of it could be found 
than in Dr, Guthrie. 

In itself, then, we do not regard it as a draw- 


Sermons 
Walker, 
; London: Whitfield, Green & 


back to Mr. Clarke’s volume of sermons that 


t was written during a period of great na- 
ional excitement ; the only question being, has 


he preacher looked on the stirring events of 


uis time with the true spiritual eye? Has he 
een what is permanent beneath what is transitory 
n the every-day life of his age, and kept steadily 
sefore his hearers the everlasting truth that 
‘righteousness alone exalteth nations,” then he 
1as been true to his vocation, and may safely 
eave the results of his work to the ever-watchful 
rovidence of God. And, tried by this test, we 
hink the volume before us well fitted to hold a 
1igh place among books of its class. The author 
s evidently an earnest religious man, with a cha- 
ity that overleaps all sectarian boundary-lines, 
ud embraces the good and the true wherever 
hey are to be found. He writes in a stirring 
ime, when the great nation to which he belongs 
s being rent asunder by civil war; and there was 
10 need to tell his readers of “the dark back- 
round seen behind the figures in each discourse ;” 
ut his allusions to the war, and the causes which 
sd to it, are all in good taste, and prove that it is 
ossible to combine a lofty patriotism with deep 
pirituality. We may look at the crisis through 
vhich America is passing from a different point of 
iew, and not be so sanguine of the results of the 
resent strife as Mr. Clarke is; yet we cannot 
ut admire his hopefulness, or do other than say 
amen” {> his aspirations. ‘These are sermons, 
ot moral and religious essays. They were written 
> be spoken aloud, and, with the directness of 


| vellous change which has come over 


through, with productive life ; 
man, because son of God; he will be filled with all the 


ness of Godhead. 
comes to the sun, man comes to himself when he 
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words spoken from the heart, they go to the heart ; 
and this is an advantage which no amount of mere 
literary polish could atone for. The country which 
rears such preachers, and finds for them listening 
congregations, has, whatever the result of the pre- 
sent war may be, a great destiny before it. We 
might easily fill our columns with striking pas- 
sages from these sermons; but one or two will be 
sufficient to give our readers some idea of the style 
and spirit of the volume, and with these we must 
be content. From a sermon on the text, “* When 
he came to himself,” we take the following :— 


Look abroad to-day on Nature. What is that mar- 
it? Everywhere is 
life, growth, beauty ; the vast forests are stirred in all 
their awful depths, over the great Continent, by this in- 
visible advent of divine life which we call spring. Every 
one of their million buds is stirred, and swells and shakes 
out its tender leaves to the warm air. Every prairie 
covers its ocean-like surface with grass and flowers, Not 
a weed which creeps but feels it, not an insect beneath 
the sod but feels it, The great pine woods of Maine re- 
joice, and clap their hands, and the majestic mountains, 
lifting their vast forms into the silent depths of the 
upper air—great sentinels, who stand overlooking the 
continents from age to age to watch the progress of 
human history ; all are softened and vivified by the 
spring. What is this mighty change? It is only that 
the earth has lifted itself towards the sun. The earth 
has come to itself, to its true self, for its true self is in 
making itself the great fountain of all this flood of life. 


And so man comes to himself when he turns himself to 


God; and, when he does this, 


he, too, will bring forth 
ruits and flowers ; 


he will become full, all through and 
he will be the son of 


fulness of manhood, because filled with all the ful- 
The earth comes to itself when it 


comes to God, society comes to itself when it 


obeys the Divine law, and calls no man common or un- 


clean, but honours the weak, and helps the feeble, and 
comforts the sad, and cures the sick; the Church comes 


to itself when it ceases to dogmatise about doctrine, to 


make proselytes to its party, or to make converts by 
terror and persuasion ; when it devotes itself to showing 
God, the Father of Christ, to the heart, intellect, and 
conscience of man, bringing the world thus to God,— 
P..202. 


Professor Jowett has said that ‘any one who 
has ever written sermons is aware how hard it is 
to apply Scripture to the wants of his hearers and 
at the same time to preserve its meaning.” Mr, 
Clarke avails himself freely of the preacher's 
licence in the application of his texts, but if not 
bound by the ecritic’s rules in all his modes of in- 
terpretation, he uses his liberty always in the 
interests of charity. Thus, in a fine sermon on 
the much debated text in which Christ commits 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heayen to Peter, 
Mr. Clarke says :— , 


I shall never forget an evening which I passed in the 
cathedral of Antwerp, one of the noblest of medieval 
buildings. It was Sunday evening. I was alone in the 
city of Antwerp. I knew no one in the place and no 
one knew me. All day long I had not spoken to a 
living soul, I had been visiting churches and seeing 
altar-pieces, but my heart was lonely. In the evening, 
passing by the great cathedral, I saw a dim light issu- 
ing from a doorway, Iwentin. One part of the vast 
nave was lighted by a few candles hung against the 
columns. <A few hundred people, clustered around the 
pulpit, were listening to a preacher speaking in Flemish, 
The light penetrated only a little way through the forest 
of columns into the solemn darkness of the interior. I 
took a chair and sat near the little congregation. I under- 
stood scarcely a word of what was said, but I felt ear- 
nestness and sincerity in the tones of the speaker. I saw 
Teverence in the faces of the worshippers. I was no 
longer lonely, I felt among friends. I felt the human 
hearts beating around me to the same tone as mine ; 
and I was in communion with those worshippers and 
with God. Their service was to me the key to the king- 
dom of heaven. But it is also true, that where 
two or three meet in the name and spirit of Christ, where 
two or three unite in any Christian work, there is also a 
door opened into heaven. Have we not talked in days 
gone by to dear friends, some of whom have since fallen 
asleep? And as we spoke of earnest themes, as we talked 
of things divine, has not Jesus seemed to come and 
walk with us, and our hearts burn within us with a joy 
which was surely heavenly and not earthly? And 
though these dear friends leave us, going on before into 
that higher world where they shall have more of heaven 
than here, it is yet the same kind of heayen they have had 
already. They have seen God here, they shall see him 
more nearly there. ‘They have known Christ, they shall 
know him more intimately. They have had the joy of 
active usefulness, of living insight, of generous affection, 
they shall have more of it there—more to know, more 
to do, more to love. 

Nature is also a key to the kingdom of heaven ; for 
nature is God reyealing itself to us in all its majestic 
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order, all its boundless variety, all its transcenden 
beauty, all its deep peace. Who has not felt his heart 
drawn to God by the glory of morning, the charm of 
evening, the solemn night, the majesty of ocean, the 
Serenity of the mountains, the tenderness of flowers 
and the forest depths, full of mysterious inexplicable 
influences? ‘There are many voices in the world and 
none of them without signification. . > 

Sometimes little children come to us bringing in their 
little hands the keys of the kingdom of heaven. The 
man whose heart was perhaps growing hard in the 
struggle of life, who, unconsciously, was becoming 
worldly, whose face, practised in meeting men, was 
gradually becoming rigid in its outlines, whose keen eye 
was losing its tenderness, has had sent to him these 
sweet litile angels as a voice from God :— 

“Trailing clouds of glory do they come, 
From Heaven, which is their home.” 
His heart grows young again with them; his soul is 
softened by their infantile caresses; his life is checked 
in its tendency, and they lead him to his Father and 
theirs, Nature’s priesthood, these little children in their 
innocence and simplicity, are evermore bringing back 
the hearts of fathers and mothers into a more simple 
and childlike trust and joy. Coming to us, they bring 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; going from us, 
they unlock those sacred doors, and we, in our bereave- 
ment, find our hearts drawn up after them to God. 
The heavens into which they have gone remain open, 
and the fragrance and melody of that upper world 
comes down to us here, and never leaves us again. 
— ee 


OrreniInc or Museums on SunpaAy.—QOn Wednes- 
day night the adjourned conference, called together for 
the purpose of discussing the question, ‘Is it desirable 
that public museums should be opened on the Sundays?” 
was held at Spafields Chapel, Exmouth-street, Captain 
Fishbourne in the chair. Mr. Baxter Langley opened 
the discussion by observing that the Jewish Sabbath was 
instituted for the purpose of marking the Jews asa 
peculiar people, and was not binding on Christian 
Gentiles. It was clear that the institution was not 
universal, and there were many nations which knew 
nothing of a Sabbatarian day of rest. He defied any 
man to show from the New Testament that the 
observance of the Sabbath was re-enacted, whilst all the 
moral principles and rules of the Mosaic dispensation 
were enforced by Christ, and received from Him a 
deeper significance and more extended application. The 
Christian was called on to worship in truth and 
spirit, whilst the observance of forms and cere- 
monies was inculcated by the Jewish law. Not only 
was there nothing in the New Testament to show that 
Christ reimposed the Jewish Sabbath, but there were 
indications which went to prove that those who followed 
the new dispensation were to be relieved from that cere- 
monial imposition. And the practice of Christians was 
in conformity with this view till the prevalence of Puri- 
tanical principles in England. Athanasius was opposed 
to the rigid observance of the Sunday—so was Luther, 
and so were the Protestants of Geneva. Was Luther, 
were the Protestants of Geneva—worse Christians 
than those Protestants of England who insisted 
that public musems should be closed on the Sunday ? 
He maintained that in the best aspect of Christianity it 
would be wise and prudent to allow public museums to 
be opened on the Sunday, as it would tend to make 
people more moral and better instructed ? In strict ar- 
gument the Sabbatarians were precluded from the use 
of Scripture as an authority on this question, for the 
Sabbath-day commanded to be kept holy by Scripture 
was the Saturday, and they could not from Scripture 
say that the Sunday was to be kept holy. They must 
therefore come out of the Scriptures and rely on some 
other ground for the observance of the present Lord’s- 
day. Mr. Grissell, Dr. Perfitt, and Mr. Kenny followed 
on the same side. Mr, W. Shipton, Mr. Winton, Mr. 
F. Cox, and the Rey. H. Stephens, supported the negative 
of the question, and maintained that it was contrary to 
the spirit of the Christian dispensation that any work 
should be done on the Sunday. From the time of Christ 
downwards the practice of the true Christian Church 
had been to observe the Sabbath and to inculcate its 
observance upon others. It was no argument against 
the Sabbatarian view of the question that the sanctity 
of the Sabbath had not been observed by others. It 
was no argument that because the Crystal Palace, 
Zoological and Botanical Gardens, and public-houses 
were open on the Sunday, public museums should be 
opened also, because they would shut up all these places 
as well as the museums. They were the real friends of 
freedom, for they wished to preserve the Sunday as a 
day of rest for the working man. The economical as~ 
pect of the question was not much insisted on by the 
advocates on either side on this occasion. The discussion 
was again adjourned till Wednesday, 

REPRESENTATION OF THE Crry oF Lonpon.—It_ is 
announced that Baron Rothschild, who is recovering 
from a long and severe illness, will again present him- 
self as a candidate for the representation of the City of 
Londow at the next general election. Mr. R. W. Craw- 
ford and Mr. G. J. Goschen, two of the sitting mem-~ 
bers, will also offer themselyes for re-election. Alder- 
man Sir James Duke, Bart., will retire, and at preseng 
Alderman W. Lawrence is the only candidate for th 
yacant seat, 
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amusing papers 
“A Budget of 
on a tract pub- 
Both 


Professor De Morgan, in one of his 
in the Atheneum, under the heading 
Paradoxes,” has the following remarks 
lished in 1855, entitled “The Two Estates ; or, 
Worlds Mathematically Considered :”— 

«The author has published mathematical works with 
his name. ‘The present tract is intended to illustrate 
mathematically a point which may be guessed from the 
title. But the symbols do very little in the way of 
illustration: thus, 2 being the present value of the 
future estate (eternal happiness), and @ of all that this 
world can give, the author impresses it on the mathe- 
matician that, x being infinitely greater than a, 
a + a= «, 50 that a need not be considered. This will 
not act much more powerfully on a mathematician by 
virtue of the symbols than if those same symbols had 
been dispensed with; even though, as the author adds, 
‘It was this method of neglecting infinitely small quan- 
tities that Sir Isaac Newton was indebted to for his 
greatest discoveries.’ 

“There has been a moderate quantity of well-meant 
attempt to enforce, sometimes motive, sometimes doc- 
trine, by arguments drawn from mathematics, the pro- 
ponents being persons unskilled in that science for the 
most part. The ground is very dangerous: for the 
illustration often turns the other way with greater 
power, in a manner which requires only a little more 
knowledge to see. Ihave, in my life, heard from the 
pulpit or read, at least a dozen times, that all sin is 
infinitely great, proved as follows. The greater the 
being, the greater the sin of any offence against him: 
therefore the offence committed against an infinite being 
is infinitely great. Now the mathematician, of which 
the proposers of this argument are not aware, is per- 
fectly familiar with quantities which increase together, 
and never cease increasing, but so that one of them 
remains finite when the other becomes infinite. In fact 
the argument is a perfect non sequitur. Those who 
propose it have in their minds, though in a cloudy and 
indefinite form, the idea of the increase of guilt being 
proportionate to the increase of greatness in the being 
offended. But this it would never do to state: for by 
such statement not only would the argument lose all 
that it has of the picturesque, but the asserted premise 
would have no strong air of exact truth. How could 
anyone undertake to appeal to conscience to declare that 
an offence against a being 4 7-10ths times as great as 
another is exactly, no more and no less, 4 7-10ths times 
as great as an offence against the other ? 

“My old friend, the late Dr. Olinthus Gregory, who 
was a sound and learned mathematician, adopted this 
dangerous kind of illistration in his letters on the Chris- 
tian Religion. He argued, by parallel, from what he 
supposed to be the necessarily mysterious nature of the 
impossible quantity of algebra to the necessarily myste- 
rious nature of certain doctrines of his system of Chris- 
tianity. But all the difficulty and mystery of the im- 
possible quantity is now cleared away by the advance of 
algebraical thought; and yet Dr. Gregory’s book con- 
tinues to be sold, and no doubt the illustration is still 
accepted as appropriate. 

“The mode of argument used by the author of the 
tract above named has a striking defect. He talks of 
reducing this world and the next to ‘ present value,’ 
as anactuary does with successive lives or next pre- 
sentations. Does value make interest ? and if not, why? 
And if it do, then the present value of an eternity is not 
infinitely great. Whois ignorant that a perpetual an- 
nuity at fiye per cent. is worth only twenty years’ pur- 
chase? ‘This point ought to be discussed by a person 
who treats heaven as a deferred perpetual annuity. I 
do not ask him to do so, and would rather he did not; 
but if he will do it, he must either deal with the question 
of discount, or be asked the reason why. 

“When a very young man, I was frequently exhorted 
to one or another view of religion by pastors and others 
who thought that a mathematical argument would be 
irresistible. -And I heard the following more than once, 
and have since seen it in print, I forget where. Since 
eternal happiness belonged to the particular views in 
question, a benefit infinitely great, then even if the pro- 
bability of their arguments were small, or even infinitely 
small, yet the product of the chance and benefit, accord- 
ing to the usual rule, might give a resul{ which no one 
ought in prudence to pass over. They did not see that 
this applied to all systems as well as their own. I take 
this argument to be the most peryerse of all the perver- 
sions I have heard or read on the subject; there is some 
high authority for it, whom I forget. 

“The moral of all this is, that such things as the 
preceding should be kept out of the way of those who 
are not mathematicians, because they do not understand 
the argument; and of those who are, because they do.” 


The Spectator gives the following account of Mr. 
De Bunsen’s strange book, “ The Hidden Wisdom of 
Christ :”— 

“Tts author, who is the second son of the great Ger- 
man scliolar, has employed immense reading and no in- 
considerable power of statement to support a singular 
thesis, the main points of which may, we think, without 
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injustice to his marvellous power of digression, be re- 
duced to three. Mr. de Bunsen believes, first, that there 
has existed from the earliest ages a doctrine which he 
calls the ‘hidden wisdom,’ and which was first made 
known to any section of mankind by Zoroaster ; that 
this doctrine was retained among the Jews, though un- 
known to the nation, and was the basis of the religious 
reform which followed the Babylonian captivity; that it 
is therefore contained in the books we now call the 
Apocrypha—ie., books of hidden things, and that this 
doctrine was the one which governed the public teaching 
of Christ and his first disciples. Secondly, that Christ him- 
self taught it to his immediate disciples only, and not to the 
mass of his followers; that after his ascent he revealed it in 
all its fulness to St. Paul, that St. Paul was the first to 
reveal it in its breadth to the Gentile world, that the 
contest between him and the Apostles at Jerusalem was 
a quarrel as to the expediency of publishing the esoteric 
doctrine, and that the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. Luke were drawn up with the intention 
of excluding those sayings of the Lord which contain 
this hidden wisdom. Thirdly, that the hidden * wisdom’ 
is embodied in the theory of the following extract, which 
we must note is a résumé of the primary doctrine of the 
Zendavesta, the Scripture of Zoroaster, to whom Mr. 
de Bunsen assigns extraordinary antiquity, believing, 
for example, that the conflict of Cain and Abel is an 
allegorical account of the great division produced by 
Zoroaster in the original Aryan section of mankind. 
Zoroaster dwelling in the Aryan ‘home’ in Bactria in 
the year 6429, revealed the monotheistic truth to the 
Aryan tribes, and exhorted them to abandon their 
nomad life for one of agriculture. Some consented 
and migrated, but others resisted, and in the ex- 
pulsion of Cain and death of Abel Mr. de Bunsen 
sees the expression of that historic truth, . . - 
With the first proposition we have little concern, for it 
is only one effort among many to fix a recognised, but 
as it were subtle and ether-like element of truth. That 
in all ages and under all dispensations God has been 
pleased to reveal to great souls portions of truth beyond 
the intellectual or moral capacity of the mass, that there 
have been men to whom ideas despised or misunderstood 
by the world haye seemed living certainties, that these 
ideas have included many of the highest truths of theo- 
logy, is as certain as that Zoroaster and Gautama ex- 
isted, that the Book of Wisdom had an author, that 
Cicero wrote the ‘ Offices,’ that Philo anticipated truths 
so mighty that his terminology served the ‘ beloved dis- 
ciple’ for the greatest of the relations of Christ. Mr. de 
Bunsen may, if he pleases, make Zoroaster oldest of these 
minds, and connect the light which irradiated them 
with some abiding ray which had always existed on 
earth, without giving us offence. To us he seems like a 
man who, ignoring the power of flint and steel when 
struck together, should endeavour to prove that every 
hearth in England is lighted by a flame deduced through 
generations from some original lamp; but still his state- 
ment is a question of fact open to any amount of fair 
and frank discussion, specially worthy to be discussed 
by men of Mr. de Bunsen’s deep research. But of his 
remaining propositions one is in our judgment utterly 
bad, and the other demonstrably false. We cannot 
conceive of an idea which would or could work so fright- 
ful an amount of moral and intellectual mischief as that 
Christ and his Apostles entertained an esoteric as well as 
an exoteric creed, one doctrine for the enlightened and an- 


other for the vulgar, one to be published out of season and } 


the other to be kept secret till the season was propitious. 
To assert such a faith is to assert that Christ, the 
Man in whom, according to Mr. de Bunsen, the Spirit 
became incarnate, was guilty throughout life of the sup- 
pressio veri, guilty of the worst act an apostle can 
commit, the suppression of the Gospel, which, as his 
secret teaching showed, he knew that he was divinely 
appointed to deliver, that, to sum up the case in a single 
illustration, Christ committed the offence of Balaam. 
Such an impression once prevalent would justify all 
wise and good men in yielding to their most besetting 
temptation, the wish to conceal the truth for the sake of 
peace or the avoiding of scandal—a wish which has for 
ages tempted the Roman Catholic casuists into defending 
what Dr. Newman calls an ‘economy’ of truth, a thrifti- 
ness in uttering what they believe to be of diyine im- 
port and vital necessity to the world. Such economy 


was sternly reprimanded by Christ when prac- 
tised by the Pharisees, and yet Mr. de Bunsen, who 
quotes that text, wishes us to believe that it 


was practised by Christ himself, that the absolute 
exemplar to all ages of truthfulness unto death—for 
the human cause of Pilate’s sentence was the refusal of 
the accused to accept a defence suggested by Pilate 
himself—instructed mankind in the art of casuistry, of 
seeming to reyeal all while revealing nothing. Mr. de 
Bunsen seems to us to confound the agent with the 
thing acted upon, moral responsibility with material 
power. It is of course quite possible for a man to be 
in a state in which only part of the truth can be told 
him, his mind being incompetent to comprehend more 
than a part, but is the sun not shining because men live 
behind darkened windows? A chiid is, as respects his 
teacher, always in this state of incompetence, but the 
fact does not justify the teacher in concealing from 
the child things essential for it to know, as, for 
example, that fire will burn, or in teaching it a 
hali-truth, as, for example, that fire will burn bad 
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little children. When Christ said, ‘I have many more 
things to tell you, but ye cannot bear them now, hedid not 
mean that he had reset'ved a secret—and the one essential 
secret of the world’s history—for a chosen few, but 
that they all needed further preparation, as the world 
had needed it for thousands of years, perhaps for thou- 
sands of ages. That the ancient Oriental world, with — 
its intense belief in the radical difference among men, 
should have accepted the idea of esotericism is natural 
enough, and so it also is when expressed by the philoso- 
phers of our own day, who despise the uncultivated as 
Egyptian priests despised Egyptian labourers. But to 
attribute such a belief to Christ, before whom all are 
equal, who came to redeem mankind, not to save the 
intellectual, is to destroy the only foundation of man’s 
hope,—the belief that God can only speak in truth, 
that his testimony, whether written on rocks, or de- 
livered through human pens, or transmitted through 
the lips of his Divine Son, must always be true. If 
Christ held an esoteric creed, what warranty have we 
that a new creed may not some day appear, and show 
not only that we know little, but that we know that 
little wrongly, that our ‘truth’ is the reverse of truth? 
He told his audience, i.e, mankind, plainly, ‘ Before 
Abraham was, I am,’ a sharp, clear statement to them 
of his pre-existence. Oh, dear no, says Mr, de Bunsen, 
reverently enough in form, he had another faith than 
that, which was revealed in fulness to St. Paul years 
after his death, viz., that he had not pre-existed at all, 
but had only received the fulness of a pre-existing 
Divine Spirit. This may be esotericism, but if it be, 
the difference between esotericism and falsehood is 
not to us perceptible. We say nothing of the fact 
that St. Paul asserted the pre-existence of his 
Saviour in words as clear as those of Christ him- 
self, affirming distinctly that ‘he took upon himself 
the form of a servant,’ for it is not into the doctrinal 
controversy that we desire toenter. All we wish to show 
is that this new creed of Mr. de Bunsen, this compromise 
between the Unitarian and Orthodox theories is based 
on a dogma which if accepted would destroy the roc 
idea of the Christian life. Mr. de Bunsen-is of course 
at full liberty to believe that Christ was but a prophet, 
and taught thus, but he is not at liberty to believe it 
and yet also that in Jesus the Divine Spirit became 
flesh, that he who could conceal truth vital to his teach- 
ing yet became God. That belief would destroy theo- 
logical morality, and really do what Rome says Pro- 
testantism does, give the rein to the human imagination 
to make a creed for itself irrespective alike of the inner 
and the outer tight. Even on Mr. de Bunsen’s own 
theory his dogma is inadmissible, and to those who, like 
ourselves, believe the Incarnation, it is utterly unreason- 
able. They could as soon believe, with an eccentric 
writer, that the world had been created, with all its 
geological phenomena, on purpose to deceive man, as 
with Mr. de Bunsen, that it was possible for the Son of 
Man to teach half-truths subsequently to be supple- 
mented by another half, which together made of the 
former falsity. ‘There is development in religion, but 
it is in the increase of men’s capacity, not of the Divine 
truthfulness—in the muscles, and bones, and nerves, not 
in the organic principles of life.” 

The Saturday Review, in a caustic criticism of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons, says ‘-— : 
‘Jt was one of the sharpest thorns in the side of the 
late Lyman Beecher that his children should appear 

utterly wanting in the element of vital godliness. In | 
that old worthy himself there was sufficient of the 
austerity of the early Puritan to blend in savoury unison 
with the humour which seems indigenous in a New 
England divine. But in the generation following, we 
seem to get the imagination and the fun without the 
unction. The fountain is as exuberant and as free, but 
not half so sparkling, or so pungent to the taste. There 
was a caustic infusion in the older mixture that makes 
the new comic concoction seem vapid and flat by com- 
parison. It appears impossible, across the Atlantic, to 
resist the instinctive tendency—which its apologists 
glory in as ‘ democratic that drags down comedy and 
humour to the vulgar level of mere parody and bur- 
lesque. ‘The twang made so familiar to our streets by 
the nigger melodists finds its echo in the pulpit of New 
York. Mr. Beecher is, indeed, so careful to prepare us 
to meet with plenty of wit and entertainment in the 
present series of his discourses, that we are disappointed 
to find the sum total of things ludicrous so thin and 
weak. In the sermon ‘On Pleasing Men’ we are 
treated to an elaborate plea for letting off facetiousness 
and wit in the pulpit. Of all things we are told to 
look after ‘a clergyman whose face glows with health, 
and courage, and hope’—such, we presume, as that 
which the art of the photographer presents to us facing 
the title-page, with a complacent dimple upon one side 
of the smiling mouth, and a comic twinkle due to the 
elevation of one eyebrow half an inch above the other. 
Uh as a wholesome horrer of those ministers ‘ whose 
face is a perpetual interpretation of Watts’ hymn— 

Haris, from the tomb a doleful sound ! 

‘For what were wit and humour put into the human 
soul? Some think that as soon as one becomes a 
Christian these qualities are to be tucked out of the 
way.’ Some think they are the ‘banners of sin, and 
the baits and temptations of the devil.’ But on the 
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atrary thinks Mr. Beecher. ‘ When God put wit and 
mour into the human soul, he put them there to be to 
2 soul what the candle is to the candlestick, or what 
2 hearth is to the family.’ They are, as it were, ‘a 
eat fireplace, whose burning wood snaps and sends up 
aes and throws light into all parts of the room, 
chases darkness out of the corner, and makes things 
at are homely beautiful, and imparts pleasure to all 
thin the reach of its influence.’ And if there is one 
ace where wit and humour are especially fit to be em- 
syed, it is in the pulpit, and on Sunday. ‘He who in 
jurch and in the pulpit is earnestly and conscien- 
ously labouring for the salvation of men, may use any 
culty.’ ‘One is as good as another under such circum- 
ances —and a deal better too, thinks Mr. Beecher, in 
e case of ‘wit and humour.’ Yet ‘such is the hea- 
enism of public opinion,’ that where a man uses con- 
ience or reason to illustrate truth, people think it is all 
zht; but ‘where a man uses mirthfulness, that divinely 
eated faculty which was to illustrate truth, and to 
ake it acceptable, and to twine like vines about the 
erner feelings of our nature, people think it is not 
ght.’ 
“ Tt will, no doubt, sorely distress the literary and 
tilosophical classes amongst us to be told that, in Mr. 
‘ard Beecher’s opinion, ‘it cannot, be disguised that in 
e present day the tendencies of advanced philosophy 
e not toward pantheism, but through pantheism to 
heism,’ and that the ‘ advanced sections of the philo- 
phic and scientific world are sceptical.’ There is 
mfort, however, for the rest of mankind in the further 
nviction which Mr. Beecher gladly hugs to his breast, 
id in the calm front with which he challenges all the 
»st of philosophers to snatch it from him :— Is there 
iything in the projected discoveries of the philosophic 
hool that will take away from us—I will not say that 
ost precious truth—but I will say tlfat most important 
uth, which asserts the weakness and wickedness of 
an?’ For all that philosophy may say, man is weak ; 
but, more than this, he is wicked—repetitiously and 
ilfully so.’ With this consolatory impression of every- 
rdy’s weakness as well as ‘ repetitious’ wickedness, 
ir. Beecher is prepared to treat as specially weak and 
mtemptible that particular form of wickedness which 
ids its vent in critical examination of Old Testament 
xts. ‘ Cipher away about Moses, fools!’ For ‘ pre- 
sionists of the Bible,’ on the other hand, he has a 
reat—‘ well I will not say abhorrence, because that is 
\o strong; and I will not say contempt, because that is 
‘0 cutting; there is no term to signify merriment or 
nusement in the form in which I desire to use it, but 
never see a man that is a precisionist about doctrines 
id ordinances, that I do not have a kind of spiritual 
irthfulness excited in me. Here are men that have 
ad their slates and have been ciphering all their lives, 
id that, if they were to live to the Millennium, would 
» ciphering still.’” 
The Times of Tuesday, commenting upon the recent 
onseryative meeting of the Devonshire squires, says, 
. reference to the Church-rate question :— 


‘Upon this point they talk as if the Church, Chris- 
anity, the British Constitution, the institution of 
roperty, and everything we care for, depended on 
\aintaining the existing right of a majority of rate- 
ayers to tax the minority. How stands the fact? 
orquay, where this meeting was held, is a populous 
.ace, with increasing suburbs, as they may be called. 
'o the churches of Plymouth, Devonport, Teignmouth, 
lartmouth, and other populous towns depend upon 
wtes? If any parish church thereabouts is kept in re- 
air by a Church-rate, is it kept in better condition, and 
ce the services better conducted than in the neighbour- 
1g district church or chapel of ease? Is it true that 
xe individuals who wish to see the thing settled are less 
2nerous, less munificent, less forward in Church matters 
ian these Devonshire gentlemen ? The answer is patent. 
‘ither there is no difference, or, if there be a difference, 

is one in favour of the people, whose love of peace, 
ad whose wish to heal every sore and remove every 
zandal lead them to desire a settlement of this question, 
hen we hear the singular quirk, for we can call it no- 
iing else, which seems to have gone as a sort of watch- 
rard from Conseryative head-quarters, ‘ Why may we 
‘ot pay Church-rates if we please ?? Why not, indeed ? 
‘hat is the very thing we desire. It is that anybody 
1ay pay Church-rates ‘if he pleases,’ but not if he does 
ot please. What is really insisted on is the right to 
aake others pay whether they please or not, the pay- 
nent being at the option, not of the Church, not of 
‘arliament, not of a magistrate, but of a majority of a 
aan’s own immediate neighbours. Nobody wishes to 
event anybody, or any set of people, from paying as 
auch as they choose to the Church, or building as many 
hurches as they please; but, inasmuch as in many 
arishes there is a desperate feud on the question, and 
irhat is properly a question for the Legislature is left 
2 the rate-payers in vestry, with most painful results, 
ye desire to see a settlement, which will certainly’ not 
yse the Church one penny or one soul.” 


The Dublin Review, the leading organ of the 


ffairs. “Holy Scripture in its Catholic Aspects,” 
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the opening paper, is an interesting summary of the 


-Catholic view of the present controversy :— 


“Such difliculties as have staggered Dr. Colenso, can 
never find a lodgment in the head or heart of any 
practical and well-instructed Catholic. The place which 
the Scriptures hold in relation to the entire view of re- 
ligion in which a Catholic lives, moves, and energises, 
prevents this at once, Ile enjoys an intellectual and 
spiritual grasp of the whole Christian dispensation, in 
virtue of which he feels that merely critical difficulties, 
however startling, must be soluble, even though the 
particular mode of solution be not at the moment ap- 
parent to him. To such a Catholic no canon 
of criticism can be so fixed, no theory of science 
so well established, but it must either fall before 
or be capable of adjustment with, the certitude of 
Faith, which ‘to him is incomparably the most powerful 
of all convictions, the most absorbing of all realities. 
The Catholic view of God’s Written Word, as we need 
not say, is this—that it is one of the two great reposi- 
tories of Revelation of which His Church is the guar- 
dian and dispenser; and not, as Protestants represent 
it, a boon dropped from Heaven which is at the com- 
mand and merey of every stray passenger to take up, 
explain, and dispose of according to the light of his 
understanding and the bent of his disposition. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the Bible, as read by well- 
instructed Catholics on the one hand, and by most Pro- 
testants on the other, is not one, but two books.” 


The Patriot, in an imaginary seance with the Daven- 
port Brothers, has the following capital hit at two 
well. known theologians :— 


“Other persons were now eager to try the same ex- 
periment, and the Davenport Brothers selected Bishop 
C—l—n—o and the Rey. F. D. M—r—e. They were 
both exceedingly willing to be bound, and the ropes 
were passed round them exactly thirty-nine times. After 
they had taken their seats the old sounds were repeated 
asin the former case, only in this instance they were 
much more discordant, as though the spirits were not 
agreed as to their interpretation of the course they 
should take, and one unearthly noise was heard, like 
the war-whoop of a Hottentot, which made us all start 
back in dismay. In one minute and seventeen seconds 
after they had been immured a common slate was pro- 
jected through the aperture, on which the following sum 
had been very neatly worked :—If the voice of anordinary 
man can only reach 5,029 persons, while Moses is repre- 
sented as having spoken to half a million of people, how 
many times stronger than the voice of any ordinary man 
must have been the voice of Moses ? When the doors were 
thrown open the result appeared to be a failure, for, to 
the spectators, they seemed to be still bound, though 
they themselves assured us they were free, and they 
certainly were able to move their arms more than might 
have been expected. Mr. M—r—e, indeed, protested so 


strongly that he was as free as air that, though we could, 


not quite understand him—lI noticed that he was sur- 
rounded by a kind of haze—we were compelled to accept 
his conclusions, and, encouraged by this apparent suc- 
cess, he undertook to prove two things; first, that the 
more a man was bound the more easy and comfortable 
he would be; and second, that if we could find a way 
of binding everybody we should attain to a condition of 
universal liberty.” 


The Revue Germanique opens with an article by 
Professor Nicolas, upon the Apostles’ Creed, which is 
examined from the historical and scientific point of 
view. We cannot follow M. Nicolas through his 
paper, which raises a number of most interesting 
questions, and is but the first of a series. The fol- 
lowing is the summary at the end :— 


“ Résumons cette discussion :—1. Le symbole n’exis- 
tait pas avant le moment ot les grandes hérésies du 
deuxiéme et du troisitme siécle eurent pris une im- 
portance telle que ]’Eglise en fut sérieusement menacée 
dans son existence.—2. Les articles du symbole, 4 l’ex- 
ception des trois termes de la formule primitive (le Pére, 
le Fils, et le Saint-Esprit) et de quelques additions qui 
y furent faites au commencement du sixiéme siécle, se 
rapportent tous & ceux des points de Ja doctrine Chré- 
tienne sur lesquels portent les hérésies ; il n’y est nulle- 
ment question de ceux qui ne donnérent pas lieu & des 
discussions entre I’Eglise et les sectes dissidentes.— 
3. Enfin chaque partie du symbole est d’autant plus 
développée qu’elle se rapporte & un sujet plus vivement 
et plus longuement controversé. 

‘ Que conclure de ces faits, sinon que le symbole des 
apOtres est, non un résumé des croyances Chrétiennes, 
mais une pidéce de polémique contre les hérésies du 
deuxiéme et du troisiéme siécle, et qu'il s'est formé par 
un développement successif de la formule primitive qui 
servait de profession de foi dans les premiers temps, & 
mesure quil devenait nécessaire de prémunir les caté- 
chuménes, et par suite tout les membres de I’Eglise, 
contre les explications que les sectes rivales donnaient 
du Christianisme ?” 


The Alheneum, in along and elaborate srticle on 


oman Catholics in Ireland, contains nine articles, | the modern drama, has the following remarks on the 
wo-thirds of which refer to religion and ecclesiastical | ethical standard of the drama:— 


‘We venture to think thaf there is almost as much 


difference between the ethical standard of our day and 
that of Elizabeth as there is between that of Elizabeth 
and that of ancient Greece. The sovereignty of the 
Gods and the duty of men to acquiesce reverently in 
their decrees,—however irreconcilable with any theory 
of moral desert,—is obviously the idea that dominates 
in the Greek drama, or at least in the highest examples 
of it. Put into modern language, this idea means the 
subjection of man to circumstance, at a time, be it re- 
membered, when every circumstance was held to be of 
Divine appointment. In the romantic, or Elizabethan, 
drama we find that man has asserted his power as an 
independent agent. Still represented at times under 
the control of circumstance, he is no ‘Innger its passive 
victim. He can struggle with it, mould it, or counter- 
act its effects. The loving, light-hearted Rosalind 
makes her condition rather than accepts it. A princess 
in the palace, or an exile in the forest, she has the 
same sportive, tender heart, and sheds the colour of 
her nature upon her fortunes. Macbeth again carries 
his fate in his own bosom. Had he met with no out- 
ward temptation, he would himself have engendered 
it. Hamlet, on the other hand, is no less environed 
than was Orestes of old by events which he can 
neither escape nor master. His father’s ghost is the 
Apollo that excites him to retribution, and his misgiy- 
ings are the Furies that hunt him to the purification of 
death. Yet, unlike Orestes, he is not the mere thrall of 
destiny ; he dares at least to question it, and to grapple 
with the problem which he may not solye. On the 
whole, it may be said that the Elizabethan drama dis- 
plays the interaction between man and circumstance, 
just as the Greek drama displays the sway of circum- 
stance over man. Surely dramatic genius has to-day anew 
and distinct phase of the same argument to exhibit. 
How great is the contrast between our own age and that 
of Elizabeth! Our laws, our opinions, our social condi- 
tion, all testify to those practical developments of religion 
which we call civilisation. The moral ideal which 
springs from a pure and benign faith has its expression, 
too, in our fiction—evenin our prose drama. Yet how 
little is it represented in the poetical literature of the 
stage? A new imaginative play is in itself a rarity, 
but an imaginative play embodying the highest ethics of 
the time would be rare enough to be a curiosity. The 
poetic drama still halts at the medieval type of the 
heroic, though society has transcended it. Virtues have 
taken front rank with us which the genius of Elizabeth’s 
time (Shakespeare’s universal mind alone excepted) 
would have held of small account. Humility, long 
suffering, silent self-devotion, the brave contentment 
which lifts a man above the ills of fortune, the healthful 
sympathy which makes him the stay of others—these 
are qualities which year by year enter more largely into 
our conceptions of what is admirable. The model hero 
of the past, loyal to his word and to his friend, ardent 
in love, quick in revenge, jealous of honour, offers, no 
doubt, a picturesque centre to epic or dramatic artists, 
but he can never be again quite the imposing figure that 
he has been. Nor is the change in our ideal of Women less 
apparent. We demand something more from her than 
blind attachment and uncomplaining sweetness. We 
should be inclinedto look upon a patient Griselda with a 
pity akin to contempt, and to marvel that the flaw in 
her lord’s mean nature did not grieve her more than any 
other trial. We should now ask of a noble love that it 
should have its chief stake not in the smoothness of its 
course, nor even in the sense of requittal, but in the 
worthiness of its object. . 


“A drama which should formally strive to inculcate 
any systems of ethics would, we grant, be a failure. 
No sermons are so dull as those which take the 
dramatic shape. ‘The office of the stage is to teach in- 
directly by exhibiting truth in life, while that of the 
pulpit is to teach directly by expressing truth in doctrine. 
It is essential to the stage, again, that the vices, follies, 
and temptations of men should be put into action. ‘To 
say nothing of the relief needed in a dramatic picture, 
it is only by this means that the struggle between the 
opposing principles of our nature can be effectively set 
forth. Thus, there is no fear that we should ever have 
a tame and artificial representation of pattern virtues. 
Besides this, though it may be well to contrast the pagan 
element in man with a nobler one, the former is too 
strongly rooted in our nature to be omitted from any 
true exhibition of it. We are far then from wishing to 
confound the stage with the pulpit. But we maintain 
that the imagination of a period can never be influential 
if it fall short of its morals and its faith; that 
no high form of dramatic literature can exist 
amongst us unless it embody these—not dog- 
matically, but in its scope and tenor. We have already 
declared our impression that one epoch of dramatic art 
has shown us man’s subjection to circumstance, and that 
asecond has shown us his conflict with it. A third epoch 
which should set forth man’s victory over circumstance 
—a consummation to which all Christian ethics directly 
or indirectly tend—would certainly not be inferior to its 
predecessors either in grandeur of idea or in variety of 
Nustration. The seeds of a new poetic drama are, so to 
speak, cast into the furrow. Whether they will spring up 
and fructify depends upon the soil and the climate. The 
keen, practical nature of British intellect and taste 
proves trying, we grant, to any but the hardiest 
growths of imagination. We have a right, however, to 
claim of our modern drama than in some form it shall 
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6 5 
express the highest truths and the justest views of life 
to which we have attained. Whether its favourite 
medium shall be prose or poetry, whether the real or the 
ideal shall predominate in its examples, are matters of 
great but still minor importance.” 


Worrespondence. 
THE AMERICAN WAR. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Dear Str,—A short sketch from memory, of a 
conversation lately held by me with Professor Gold- 
win Smith, within a day or two after his return from 
a tour in the United States, may perhaps be not un- 
interesting to some of your readers. Of course, 
matters of a more private nature, however valuable, 
are omitted. The Professor, as the readers of one 
of your contemporaries are already aware, went down 
to General Grant's lines before Petersburgh, and also 
visited General Butler. When asked what was his 
opinion*of this notorious leader, he replied, he could 
compare him with no historical personage so well as 
Danton. “ He isa great Revolutionary chief with 
vast power, for good or evil.” “I went out,” he con- 
tinued, “ with the full conviction that this.war was a 
war for liberty and democratic principles against 
a slaveholding oligarchy; but I have come back 
with the strong persuasion that it is also a war to free 
the North no less than the South, from the taint of 
slavery. I had no conception of the hold pro-slavery 
principles had taken. Every political and social 
question was being more and more viewed in the 
North as in the South from a slavery stand-point; 
and my belief is that, in a few years more, slavery 
would have killed out the national life of the 
American people. Nothing short of this awful cala- 
mity which has fallen upon them could have availed 
to stop the further spread of.the eyil.” The Epis- 
copal clergy nearly to a man, he stated, were pro- 
slavery, and favoured the South; but said he, with 
emphasis, “I do not know a more contemptible 
set of time-servers and bhangers-on of fashion; 
they have not, even in America, shaken off the 
influence of the State and Church connection.” 
The Presbyterian clergy were nearly all Republicans 
and Abolitionists, but some of the Unitarian ministry 
neither, he added, much to my surprise. He had 
had, he pursued, a long conversation with the Bishop 
of Baltimore, who assured him that, even in Mary- 
land, where slavery had existed in its mildest form, he 
could not venture to describe its appalling effects on 
the white members of his (the Bishop's) flock. “The 
North,” continued Professor Goldwin Smith, “is, I 
am certain, awakening beyond mistake to the wicked- 
ness of countenancing slavery; by their choice in 
the late election, where there was nothing to choose 
between the two candidates but slavery or no slavery, 
the Northern people has shown itself sincere on this 
matter; the tales of tampering with the ballot-boxes, 
and overawing the yoters, are only believed on this 
side the Atlantic; and how are we to reconcile with 
such reckless statements the fact that in New York, 
where General Butler’s troops paraded the streets, 
there was a majority of thirty-six thousand against 
Lincoln?” The Chicago peace rumours had been got 
up for stock-jobbing purposes ; no one credited them 
in America; the whole North was united to a man 
in the fixed determination to conquer the South at 


all costs.—Yours truly, G2 ER, 
January 16th, 1865, 
ae eee 
THE REPORT OF THE SHEFFIELD 
MEETING. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sm,—Will you permit me through your columns to 
request your readers to ignore the account of the 
meeting of the Upper Chapel congregation, which 
appeared in your last, so far as it purports to be a 
report of the speeches delivered by the neighbouring 
ministers who kindly favoured us with their presence 
on the occasion. I am constrained to do this because 
I am sure they will be unable to recognise in it eyen 
the outlines of what they said, and because it is a 
great injustice to them to represent them to the Uni 
tarian public as delivering such speeches as the ac- 
count attributes to them. It was evidently a copy of 
a pretended report that appeared in the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph, on whose columns we had but little 
claim, and whose ready writer must have been too 
full of Christmas engagements to report the proceed- 
ings at all adequately—a fact which I should have 
thought any editor of our denominational papers, 
knowing the speakers, must haye discerned on the 
most cursory examination. He did not even note 
the presence of Offley Shore, Joseph Lupton, Henry 
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THE INQUIRER. 


Wilkinson, and Robert Jackson, Esqs., on the plat- 
form, or that of William Fisher and Paul E. Fisher, 
Esqs., in the room. I have heard but one opinion }* 
about it in Sheffield.—Belieyve me, very truly yours, 
Sheffield, Jan. 17, 1865. J. Lurris Sort. 
[The report was the best we could obtain from the 
local newspapers. Had we been aware it would have 
been so méagre we should haye made arrangements 
to obtain a report of our own; but as a general rule 
we must look to the local journals, or to the voluntary 
arrangements of friends on the spot, for reports of 
congregational proceedings.—Ep. of ZInq.] 


Religious Lntelliqence, 


HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS. % 


The annual public examination was held on Monday 
the 16th inst., and the two following days. oS 
On Monday the subjects of examination were:— 
Junior Greek, Composition of the Synoptical Gospels, 
the Teaching of Christ, Religious History, Missions 
and Missionaries of the past, and Senior Greek. Pre- 
vious to the examination on the Synoptical Gospels, ~ 
Dr. BEARD said: The object of this course of instrue- 
tion has been to make the students familiar with the 
results of the latest critical inquiry into the composition 
of the Synoptical Gospels, conducted on purely histo- 
rical principles, viz., those of Dr. Reville. The opinions — 
expressed in the papers must be understood to be those 
of Dr. Reville. Though I agree with him in the main, I 
cannot do so with regard to the origin of the miraculous — 
element, which he ascribes wholly to tradition. At the — 
same time, I see no reason why the most recent views 
should not be laid before the students. It is for this 
purpose, as also for the developing of their critical 
faculty, that this course of lectures has been delivered.. 
In the course of the examination, Dr, Beard also — 
explained that his plan was to allot each student only 
one question; a plan the most searching that could be 
adopted. 
On Tuesday, “the subjects of examination were, 
Middle Greek, Ancient History, Unitarian Church 
History, Political Economy, and the New Testament 
Miracles. Essays on the last subject were read by 
Messrs. Dendy, Berry, and Smith. . ; 
On Wednesday, the subjects of examination were, 
the Sermon on the Mount (Greek), Pulpit Eloquence-— 
Chrysostom, Historical Evidences of Christianity, Eng- 
lish Literature, and Religious Doctrine. 


THE REY. F. D. MAURICE ON THE CON- 
SCIENCE CLAUSE. 

In the Spectator of this day the following letter 
appears in reference to the ‘ Conscience Clause,” 
from the Rev. F'. D. Maurice :— 

“ Srr,—A meeting in Worcestershire, of which there 
is areport in the Zimes of this morning, deserves some 
notice, for the sake of the question which was discussed 
at it and of the persons who took part init. Sir John 
Pakington defended that ‘conscience clause,’ as it is 
called, by which the children of Dissenters are enabled 
to attend the national school in a district where they 
are not numerous enough to have a school of their own, 
—without being obliged to learn the Church Catechism. 
He was seconded by one clergyman, and supported by 
several others of great influence in the county. Lord 
Lyttelton and Lord Redesdale took the other side, and 
eventually carried their point by a large majority. 

“The impulse of clerical journalists generally will be 
to denounce Sir John Pakington and his supporters as 
traitors to the cause of the Church, the impulse of 
Liberal journalists will be to denounce Lord Redesdale 
and Lord Lyttelton as mere fanatics. I need scarcely 
reply to the former in your columns. You will at 
once acknowledge that the supporters of the ‘ conscience 
clause’ were trying to vindicate the position of the Church 
as the Church of the nation, were striving earnestly 
that it might not assume the character of an exclusive 
sect. It was an amusing argument which one of the 
speakers brought forward against them, that the Libera- 
tion society did not ask for the ‘ conscience clause.’ Of 
course the Liberation Society would wish for anything 
but that; of course the more the Church proves itself 
to be a sect the better they will be pleased. 

“But you may not be equally fair to the other side. 
Lord Lyttelton urged, with great force, that the moral 
precepts of the Catechism are based upon the assump- 
tion with which it starts. How, he suggested, can we 
teach our pupils to do certain acts, or abstain from cer- 
tain acts, if we take away the principles on which the 
doing and the abstinence depend? This reasoning would 
be entirely conclusive to me #/I supposed that the prin- 
ciple of the Catechism was not frue in itself, if I sup- 
posed that the children were not what the Catechism 
says that they are unless they say the Catechism. But 
I hope our national schoolmasters belieye the facts 
which are written in the manual out of which they 
instruct the majority of their children, and do not 
suppose that those facts derive their veracity from the 
manual. If they think that the son of a Dissenter is 
not included in Christ’s redemption, it would be very 
wrong to speak to him as if he were, and to tell him 
that he is to do the acts which Christ commanded, and 
not to do the things which He forbad. But the Cate- 
chism says that the child of the Dissenter is within 
that redemption, for it says that the whole world is. 
How, then, can. the, conscience of the most devout 
believer in the Catechism be hurt by the ‘ conscience 
clause?’ It gives him a new opportunity of vindicating 
his faith. And it gives him an opportunity of asking 
himself very seriously, ‘Has my faith hitherto been a 
merely negative one? Haye I meant by it that there 
are certain persons whom I do not recognise as fellow- 
Christians and fellow-men ?”? 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


At six o’clock on Monday evening, the annual business 
meeting was held in the Cross-street Chapel room. In — 
the absence of the president, John Grundy, Esq., of 
Summerseat, one of the vice-presidents, presided. There 
were present the Revs. James Drummond, B.A., J. R. 
Beard, D.D., W: Gaskell, M.A., John Wright, B.A., — 
Brooke Herford, Charles Beard, B.A., T. E. Poynting, 
Jeffery Worthington, George Beaumont, A. Rushton, 
J. Harrop, W. C. Squier, T. Timmins, W. Binns, J. C. 
Street, Samuel Robinson, P. W. Clayden, D. Thompson, — 
John Fox, E. Allen; Messrs. Thomas Diggles, R. 
Nicholson, R. M. Shipman, J. Johnson, J. H. Reynolds, 
Thos. Brittain, George Wadsworth, Henry Taylor, 
George Taylor, W. Dunn, William Shaweross, Henry 
Leigh, J. Ashton, Peter Eckersley, Smith Golland, W. 
Smith, Edward Harding, B. Templar, Benj. Heape, J. 
Armstrong, J. Broome, 8. Pilcher, and other gentlemen. 


The Rev. James DRumMonp read the annual report, — 
from which we give the following extracts :— 

“The committee of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
Board, in presenting their tenth annual report, are hap- 
pily able to state that the work of the institution has 
been carried on with regularity and success during the 
year that has just closed; and no difficulties have arisen, _ 
which require any special notice. The tutors give a 
most favourable account of the progress of the students — 
in their several departments. The studies and training 
have been quietly and effectually conducted. The stu- 
dents have attended to their duties with unvarying care 
and untiring industry, and discipline has been main- 
tained without trouble. 

“Three students having completed their studies, leave 
the institution, and haye accepted the following appoint- 
ments: Mr. Dendy, East Cheshire Christian Union ; 
Messrs. Berry and Smith, Northumberland and Durham 
District Unitarian Assaciation. 

“The Unitarian Home Missionary Board has now 
completed the tenth year of its existence. Prior to its 
establishment some of the Unitarian churches of Eng- 
land were without ministers, and others had as ministers 
persons who had undergone little or no specific training © 
for the office. With a view, amongst other objects, of 
affording some remedy for both these disadvantages the 
Board was called into existence. The particular office 
which it undertook was to bestow on young men of 
proved fitness such a practical training in studies and 
labours bearing immediately on pastoral duties as 
should enable them to ‘ diffiuse the gospel among the 
people, especially the poor, the untaught, and the 
neglected,’ by becoming ‘domestic missionaries,’ ‘Unix 
tarian Missionaries,’ and ‘Ministers to rural and small 
congregations.’ How far the undertaking has bee! 
accomplished will, in some degree, appear from the list 


Tue ‘‘Conscrmnon Crausn.”—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Diocesan Board of Education on Tuesday, at 
Worcester, the Lord Bishop in the chair, Sir John 
Pakington made a speech and moved a resolution in 
favour of the celebrated “ Conacience Clause.” He was 
supported by Archdeacon Sandford, the Rey. W. Lea, 
the Rey. D. Melville, and others. The opposition was 
led by Lord Lyttelton, supported by Lord Redesdale, the 
Hon. F. Lygon, and the Rey. H. A. Woodgate. On a 
division the motion was rejected by 49 to 16. 

Tun Rieurs or Women.—We may notice a curious 
incident in Australian politics, which may possibly have 
ulterior consequences. Women have, for the first time, 
taken part in the exercise of the franchise in the last 
election in Victoria, having been admitted to it, as would 
seem, by mistake; the roll for municipal elections, in 
which women are permitted to vote in respect of pro- 
perty, as in some parochial and other elections amongst 
ourselves, having inadvertently been adopted for Parlia- 
mentary elections. It appears that the ladies crowded 
to the poll with the zest and freshness of new enfranchise- 
ment, that they showed a contempt for the screen of 
the ballot; and that, their qualification being on the 
solid basis of property, their yotes were for educated 
candidates.— Globe. 


of these are settled in ‘ 
and fourteen are devoted to specifically missionary w 
Of the latter, several labour in very importa 
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less devotional, while all the rest show much 
versatility in their ready passage “ from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe.” The longest poem, 
which gives the title to the book, is Monday’s 
portion, and, with its two sequels, to our think- 
ing, affords by far the best proof of the author's 
powers. It has the spirit of Tennyson in a re- 
markable degree. It is like a picture of Turner’s 
placed beside a Claude; showing high apprecia- 
tion, with nothing resembling servile imitation. 
Its story is sad, but the sadness has a moral end, 
the object being, by its warning voice, to prevent 
like sadness. Quotation would mar it, unless we | 
chose one or other of its special descriptions ; we 
will select that with which it opens, portraying a 
wife and mother par excellence :— 

Bright, genial, prudent, gaily, kindly wise, 

She moved amongst her children like a queen ; 

Wisdom her crown, and, for her sceptre, love. 

So light and delicate her firm authority, 

Her ‘little people” did not feel her sway, 

But yielded to it as the ocean’s waves 

Yield to the gentle influence of the moon, 

Flowing by nature through the tides of duty. 

Instant, instinctive, perfect, glad obedience 

To that despotic sway which reigned supreme 

Over their minds by reigning in their hearts, 

Saved their young souls the weary, toiling strife _ 

With their own wills and passions. : 

Of herself, and her own wants and needs, unconscious, 

She ministered to theirs with watchful care; : 

And the full, free, developed minds and bodies, 

And cheery ringing laugh, and sunny eyes, 

Told of that blessed thing, a happy home, 

Told of the mother’s holy office well fulfilled. 

Was ever little empire so well ruled! 

Were eyer little subjects all so happy! 

Whether for study, play, meal, exercise, 

Equally ready, joyous, thankful, docile, 

The spell of kindly ever-thoughtful love 

Made sunshine in their hearts, and, in its warmth, 

Their opening minds put forth the fairy buds 

Of childhood’s promise of bright youthful flowers. 


The ‘‘ Address to Working Men” is perhaps 
hardly likely, as part of so handsome a volume, to 
reach those for whom it is written ; but it might 
be well to reprint it, in a cheap form, for distribu- 
tion among our mechanics and artisans. It is 
conceived throughout in that manly, yet gentle 
and pious tone, which so many ‘‘ working men,” 
by their progress of late years in habits of thought 
and educational acquirements, are well calculated 
to appreciate. Among the lighter pieces we may 
name ‘* Kling-Klang and Klong, or Everything 
Wrong,” which, with several others, has much of 
the terseness, along with the hearty homeliness, of 
Cowper’s poems of the same kind. We freely 
confess that, in our opinion, but few readers will 
get the right smack of “Lost and Won,” a 
comedy ; it must be acted, and well, to be pro- 
perly understood. And the acting must be that 
of a circle of genial friends beneath the roof of a 
friend ; if is not broad enough for the theatre, and 
the author does well, in the prologue, to announce 
that it is 

For drawing-rooms, not drawing “ houses,” writ. 


We only add the “ Introduction” to the whole, 


which gives the key-note to all that follows :— 
Ye weak word-echoes of the spirit-voice, 
Sounds that disturb the thoughts they strive to tell, 
I know regretfully that ye are nought 
Save the rough music of an unskilled hand, 
With compass narrow, and with notes but few. 
Yet, as amidst the almost solitudes 
Of Scotland’s glens and mountains, where the sound 
Of subtler harmonies could scarce be heard, 
H’en the rude pibroch pleases, perchance 
Ye too may wake a sympathetic tone 
In a few kindred solitary minds ;— 
Therefore I give you utterance. 
All utterance, if honest, hath its use; 
If partly right (and nothing can be more) 
It sows a seed from which may spring a truth; 
If wholly wrong, yet spoken boldly out, 
It maketh truth more strong in self-defence. 
Tf words are clumsy instruments, and wound 
Where the intent was not to hurt but heal, 
For such a large indulgence I would crave; 
Still, in truth’s battles, blows may be exchanged, 
And yet the combatants shake hands at last. 
I fight for truth, and have no special aim: 
Further distinctive purpose needeth not 
For any one who take arms in that good cause, 
Than to arouse the inert moods of men, 
And cause them give an earnest ear and heed 
To those fine ever present harmonies 
Latent within their souls: 
Go, then !—I send you forth! 
If ye but cheer one solitary hour, 
Check back one wrong, or help one rightful thought, 
Sow but one seed of truth in any heart, 
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Awake one lost or latent harmony, 
Breathe but one word of comfort to the sad, 
Ye are not writ, nor have I lived, in vain. 


——o—_—_. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Her Majesty the Queen has presented to the British 
fuseum one of the Roman tombs recently discovered 
wee the Crown property at Old Windsor. The other 
tomb her Majesty has presented to the town of Windsor, 
and it is to be deposited in the contemplated local 
museum in connection with the Literary and Scientific 
Institution of the borough, for the accommodation of 
which a new building, to be called the Albert Tastitution, 
is to be erected on the Bachelor’s Acre, a vacant site in 
the-centre of Windsor. 


Tux Archeological Congress will be held in London 
in July, under the honorary presidency of the Prince of 
Wales. The proceedings will include an historical ac- 
count of Westminster Abbey, by Dean Stanley, while 
the structure will be described by Mr. Gilbert Scott, and 
the monuments by Mr. Westmacott, professor of sculp- 
ture to the Royal Academy. Mr. Hepworth Dixon will 
give an historical account of the Tower of London. 

Miss Exizasern Cooper (daughter of the Rey. 
Thomas Cooper, of Framlingham), who has previously 
written a good digest of the “ History of America,” now 
produces in two volumes “The Life and Letters of 
Lady Arabella Stuart,” whose love marriage with Wil- 
liam Seymour brought her to a miserable death in the 
Tower under the cowardly clutch of King James, who 
dreaded in her an ambition, that she never had, to take 
his crown. 


We understand that Messrs. Triibner will shortly 
publish for Dr. Mackay a most interesting and curious 
work, in the shape of a small dictionary, called ‘‘ The 
Lost and Perishing Beauties of the English Language.” 
Dr. Mackay. has been engaged in collecting materials for 
ten years, and has picked up several waifs and strays 
of extinct English words and phrases across the Atlantic, 
as well as within the three kingdoms. , 


At the last meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe read a paper “On the Book of 
Daniel.” He considered all the prophecies as written 
after these events had happened, and therefore as so 
much history ; and from these events he endeavoured to 
assign a date to each several portions of the book. 
Chapter I. to VI. contains the life of Daniel from his 
youth, under Nebuchadnezzar to the reign of Cyrus, 
King of Persia. Chapter VIT. forms a second portion, 
which mentions Antiochus Epiphanes, and therefore 
must be as modern as B.c. 170; in this portion four 
great kingdoms are described under the figure of ani- 
mals, which seem meant for Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
and Greece, unlike the four kingdoms in the former 
portion, which were Babylon, Media, Persia, and Greece. 
Chapter VIII. forms a third portion, which again men- 
tions Antiochus Epiphanes, and may be of the same 
date as the second portion. Missing Chapter IX., in 
Chapters X., XI., XII. we have a fourth portion, which 
again mentions Antiochus Epiphanes, but is rather more 
modern than the last, as it mentions his being recalled 
from his invasion of Egypt, by the tidings that Par- 
thia and Armenia have rebelled against him. Chapter 
IX. is the fifth and most modern portion, containing the 
celebrated prophecy of seventy weeks, or 490 years, 
which begin with the command of Cyrus that the Jews 
should return home and rebuild their temple, and end 
with the overthrow of their king, Aristobulus, the 
Jewish Government being changed from a monarchy to 
an aristocracy in the year B.o. 53, about which time, 
according to Mr. Sharpe, this portion of the Book of 
Daniel was written. 

M. Vicror Huco being lately asked if he could 
speak English, answered, ‘Oh yes, and I can write 
English verses ;” and as a specimen of his talent in that 
line he improvised the following distich ;— 

“ Pour chasser le spleen, 
J’entrai dans une inn, 
Ou je bus du gin. 

God save the Queen!” 
—————EE 


Epucation AND ReLicious DENOMINATIONS IN THE 
Navy.—A Parliamentary return just issued gives some 
particulars as to the education and religious denomina- 
tions in the navy. Of 29,321 petty officers, seamen, 
marines, and boys whose attainments are ascertained 
(1,060 are not ascertained), 18,896 read well, 7,354 in- 
differently, and 3,071 not at all. As to writing acquire- 


| ments 16,111 write well, 9,379 indifferently, and 3,830 


not at all. The religious denomination of 26,128 is 
reported. It is not thought advisable to call upon boys 
to give this particular, but to wait until they haye 
reached a more matured age. The returns of the others 
are as follows:—18,900 Church of England, 1,003 
Presbyterian, 2,037 other Protestant Dissenters, includ- 
ing one Jew, and six who belong to no particular deno- 
mination, and 4,188 Roman Catholics. 


Mr. F. W. Gipson, B.A., M.D. (London), son of the 
Rey. Robert Gibson, A.B., has just been appointed 
Assistant Medical Officer in the State Lunatic Asylum at 
Broadmoor. 


Our Contemporaries, 


— 


The Contemporary Review was established at the 
beginning of this year, partly as a counterpoise, it is 
understood, to the rationalistic tendency of the Fort- 
nightly Review, and partly to give fitting literary ex- 
pression to the views of the moderate Low Church 
party of which Dr. Alford, Dean of Canterbury, who 
is editor of the Contemporary, is one of the principal 
leaders, The number for March is almost entirely theo- 
logical. It opens with an article, by Professor Tul- 
loch, entitled “ Rationalism,” which is principally an 
analysis of the recent admirable work of Mr. Lecky 
on that subject. Dr. Tulloch notices Mr. Lecky’s 
vague use of the word “ Rationalism” and his want 
of discrimination which leads him to contrast Theo- 
logy and Rationalism as if they were forces working 
in opposite directions. After a careful exposition of 
Mr. Lecky’s course of thought, the paper concludes 
with a passage which is worth quoting in full :— 


“We have said enough to show that genuine Chris- 
tianity, and a genuine Christian theology, have nothing 
to fear from ‘the rise and influence of the spirit of 
Rationalism.’ Forms of belief which may no longer 
seem exerting a living influence over cultivated thought, 
should they even pass away, would leave Christianity 
powerfulas ever. It is the very business of theology te 
sift them, and all theological conceptions, anew in the 
light of Divine Revelation. Whatever is true in any of 
them will come forth from the trial purified and exalted 
—instinct with a more vigorous life than ever for the 
conviction of human sin, and of Divine righteousness 
and judgment, There never was a more unsound fear 
than the fear that Christianity will not stand every trial 
of the reason, The‘ wood, hay, and stubble’ may in- 
deed be consumed in the fire of this trial, but the ‘only 
foundation’ will stand all the more secure after the fire 
of purification has passed over it. And indeed, may it 
not be said that the great truths of Christianity—the 
love of God our Father, the Sacrifice of Christ our 
Saviour, and the ministering grace of the Holy Spirit 
our Sanctifier—shine more luminously in the higher 
intelligence, and exert a more real influence over the. 
varied activities of the higher culture, in our generation, 
than in many previous generations? Let it. be that there 
is a wide sphere of modern philosophical thought: which: 
is working outside of Christianity, and whose. radical, 
principles seem in conflict with the great coneeptions of 
Divine Personality, Mediation, and Influence, no less 
than with the essentially Christian conception of the 
Divine dignity of man, on which all spiritual philosophy 
rests,—let this be, Christianity has no need to fear, evenia 
the face of such an enemy. For Positivism, temporarily 
powerful as it is, is only a partial growth of reason Re 
growth which has shot up into extraordinary vigour 
from the previous depression and neglect of the side, of 
thought in which it originates, but which is destined to 
the extravagance and ultimate decay of all partiak 
growths. Christianity transcends, all such partial phi- 
losophies, both by the larger and moze enlightened con- 
ception of reason which it holds forth to view, and 
by the more living Divine activity for human good which 
it carries in its bosom. One thing alone it has to fear, 
that is, the cowardice which shrinks from the freest 
light of inquiry, or clings, in the hour of danger, to 
props of sacerdotal or dogmatic tradition, which the 
advancing tide of thought may be destined to sweep 
away.’ 

We turn with considerable interest to the article 
on “ Theodore Parker and American Unitarianism,” 
by Mr. S. Cheetham, a name new tous. Of course, 
the article will not please the indiscriminating ad- 
mirers of Theodore Parker, while it is written, on the 
whole, in a fair spirit, considering the quarter from 
which it comes. The article opens with an historical 
account of Puritanism in New England, and the gra 
dual lapse of many of the old Puritan Churches and 
of Harvard College into Unitarianism, until “ aftex 
the fitful fever of Puritan zeal and Calvinistic revival, 
religion slept the sleep of Pelagian dulness, if not 
of Epicurean indifference.” The following sketch is 
not without interest and instruction :— 


“The phase of religion which constituted the preva~ 
lent Unitarianism in New England at the beginning of 
the present century is not easy to define. In the first 
place there was in it, running through all its divisions, 
the anti-Calvinistic feeling. Abhorrence of Calvinistic 
doctrines with respect to the fallen condition of 
man and the nature of redemption ; disgust at the 
narrowness which claimed the title of ‘Christian’ 
only for a few exclusive sects or coteries, and denied it 
to all the world besides; shrinking from the vehement 
appeals to excited feeling, and the frequent denunciations 
of never-ending torment, which formed too large a part 
of the popular teaching in many congregations,—these 
were powerful incentives to the formation of a creed free 
from the peculiarities of Predestinarianism. ‘This dislike 
of popular Calvinism colours the writings of American Uni- 
tarians of all shades of opinion; indeed it would almost seem 
as if some of them had never heard of any form of 
Christianity preceding their own sect but Congrega~ 
tional Calvinism ; the doctrines of a sect are to them 
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the whole of popular Christianity. Then there came 
in aid of this powerful reaction the sensuous philosophy 
which was almost everywhere prevalent in the age im- 
mediately preceding the French Revolution; the desire 
for clearness and definiteness even at the expense of 
depth and comprehensiveness ; the wish to base, human 
society, whether civil or religious, upon certain great 
truths, acknowledged by man as man, and independent 
of sects and parties. The prevalence of thoughts of 
this kind in the minds of men aided the formation of a 
society in which, while the name of Christianity was 
retained, the peculiarities of Christianity were made as 
little prominent as possible. A religion which confined 
its creed to the acknowledgment of God as the creator 
of the world, and of the Lord Jesus Christ as a great 
teacher, who had inculcated a pure morality in a popular 
style, and thrown considerable light on the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, this was the kind of re- 
ligion which was acceptable to men of the world, men 
of sense, men of enlightenment in the latter years of the 
last century. This school did not reject miracles; on 
the contrary, its tendency was decidedly towards that 
‘evidential’ method of which Paley’s ‘Evidences’ is 
the highest example; but the system which they held to 
be proved by miracles was little satisfying to the con- 
science, and had too often but little effect upon the life. 
Then, again, the ranks of Unitarians were swelled by a 
considerable number of the class—never a small one— 
of church-goers who have no distinct religious convic- 
tions. To persons of this class a very slight change 
which interferes with their comfortable routine is in- 
tolerable; the change of a custom or a vestment will 
drive them from the church where they have sat con- 
tentedly for half a lifetime; but so long as they see the 
minister in the accustomed place and the accustomed 
forms, a very great change in doctrine may pass them 
by unheeded. Many of this class in America worshipped 
in the same chapel before and after it became Unitarian, 
and hardly perceived the change, 

“But if the foregoing description is true of many men 
of two or three generations back, both in America and 
in England, it is by no means true of some who adorned 
the Unitarian community in the early years of the pre- 
sent century; it is by no means true of such men as the 
Wares, Orville Dewey, Tuckerman, Follen, and many 
others who might be mentioned; least of all is it true of 
William Ellery Channing, the Fénélon of American 
Unitarianism. In such men as these we see plainly the 
wider culture, the broader induction, the greater warmth 
and tenderness of feeling which, in America as in 
Europe, distinguish the race which succeeded the French 
Revolution from that which preceded it. Belsham and 
Priestley were heard of no more; Coleridge and Words- 
worth attracted the attention of thinking men every- 
where to their deep thoughts and lofty aspirations; men’s 
minds came to be filled with questionings about God and 
his ways to man—about man, his nature and his desti- 
nies—such as would have seemed madness to their fore- 
fathers. By teachers such as these, the feelings and 
imagination were warmed and brightened, not merely 
the intellect gratified. In Channing more particularly, 
we hardly recognise one of the distinctive traits of the 
Unitarianism of the age of Priestley: where, in the 
older form of creed,—if we may call the opinions of the 
eighteenth century Unitarians a creed,—all had been 
clear, cold, systematic, even materialistic, in a word, 
‘light without love,’ we find in Channing and the best 
of his compeers, love, warmth, tenderness, earnest devo- 
tion, sympathetic eagerness to promote the welfare of 
the human brotherhood. While the tendency of the 
former age had been to set God at a distance from his 
works, to regard Him as a Being of infinite power and 
skill, who had made the world with so much ingenuity 
that, when once created, it required no more interfer- 
ence,—laws of nature, laws of matter, and the like, being 
enough for its regulation,—the newer generation looked 
upon God everywhere active, alike in the material and 
the spiritual world, sustaining, guiding, teaching, draw- 
ing men to Himself. While the earlier school had care- 
fully rejected everything that bore the shadow of 
mystery, priding itself on receiving only what was 
proved by the most irrefragable evidence and satisfied 
the clearest understanding, the later continually recurs 
to that which we have ‘the likest God within the soul,’ 
to the truer and deeper knowledge of God which is 
gained by prayer and holy life. In time past mysticism, 
sentimentalism, transcendentalism had been the especial 
bugbears of enlightened Unitarians; mysticism, senti- 
mentalism, and transcendentalism may almost be said to 
be the very watchwords of many who in more recent 
times have borne the name of Unitarian, One gener- 
ation taught that every child came into the world with 
its moral and spiritual nature—if, indeed, it had a moral 
and spiritual nature—fresh and unimpaired, untouched 
by any transmitted stain of sin: that every feeling and 
faculty in man was alike to be developed and cultivated: 
the next saw that the ‘wild trick of his ancestors’ did 
in fact descend to the child; that children were in fact, 
not all born virtuous, or capable of being made perfectly 
virtuous by judicious training ; that men were in fact 
conscious of a law in their members warring against the 
law of the mind, a law of sin and death as well as a law 
of life. These considerations led to the rejection of the 

» old theory of the natural perfection of man. It was seen 
; that sin was indeed something different from a bad 
habit, that it was something strangely inherent in the 
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nature, the very self of the man; to get quit of sin, he 
must get quit of self. The earlier school of Unitarians 
held that only repentance was necessary to obliterate 
sin; a subsequent school, taking a wider and truer view 
of the facts of the world, could not but see that trans- 
gression of God’s law was in fact punished, that no re- 
pentance would restore to the palsied drunkard his 
wasted health, or to the reckless spendthrift his squan- 
dered inheritance; nay, that the father’s repentance 
would not replace the child in the position from which 
the father’s crime had degraded him; and these though 
made the great problem of sin and reconciliation far less 
simple and easy than it had been to the shallower 
observers of the earlier school: the mere recognition of 
the greatness of the problem led to the rejection of the 
shallow methods by which Priestley and his fellows had 
attempted to solve it. In fact, in reading Channing’s 
writings, we are continually tempted to wonder what it 
is that separates him from us. Of the person of Jesus 
Christ he speaks—at least in his practical and devotional 
writings—in terms of reverence and love not distin- 
guishable from those in which the Saviour is addressed 
by his earnest worshippers everywhere. Repeatedly he 
declares that Jesus is no mere man; nay, he does not 
hesitate to speak of Him as the Redeemer. We do not 
say that his views on the great subject of Atonement 
were such as would haye been accepted by the Church 
either of ancient or modern times; we rather wish to 
point out the great gulf there is between the hard 
Materialism of Priestley and the religious thoughtfulness 
of Channing.” 


Then follows a sketch of the life of Theodore 
Parker, the leading spirit of “the new school which 
received its first impulse from the theological blasts 
of Germany ;” and an examination of the “ absolute 
religion,” or “ Theism,” of which he was the prophet. 
We give the concluding passage of the article :— 


“We do not think Mr. Parker a ‘latter Luther,’ who 
will shake the faith of the servants of Christ as the 
earlier Luther did that of the servants of the Papacy; 
his work was too hasty and ill-compacted to produce a 
permanent effect upon the world; but we are far from 
saying that his labours are lost; no labour is wholly 
lost which is done in sincerity and truth. And if there 
is much ‘ wood, hay, stubble” in the edifice which Mr. 
Parker has built, yet when the fire shall have destroyed 
them there will remain, we doubt not, some grains of 
gold. It is no small thing to have recalled men’s minds 
to the fact, too often forgotten, that God has witnesses 
for Himself even in the midst of heathens and idolators, 
‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork,’ even to those who have 
not known the name of Christ ; the voice of God speaks 
in men’s hearts to many who know not his revelation of 
Himself in his Son Incarnate; nowhere has God ‘left 
Himself without a witness,’ though in many a land 
men ‘ glorify Him not as God, neither are thankful; ’— 
to have recalled this truth in the midst of a generation 
prone to regard all mankind, outside of certain small 
sects, as almost beyond the pale of God’s mercies, is no 
small service. And akin to this is Mr. Parker’s frm 
assertion of the eternal and unchangeable nature of 
morality, which is, we think, the best feature of his 
teaching. The Evangelicals had, to a great extent, 
adopted the same theory of morals as the older Unitari- 
ans; virtue and vice were in their eyes matters of 
ordinance; a virtuous act was simply an act deserving 
reward in the other world; a vicious act one deserving 
everlasting punishment; men spoke sometimes ag if 
murder would have been no sin, had not the tables of 
Sinai proclaimed, ‘Thou shalt do no murder.’ The 
popular definition of virtue was that startling Paleyan 
sentence which makes virtue consist in doing good for 
the sake of everlasting happiness: to this morality of 
calculation, which does good hoping for mueh in return, 
Mr. Parker, like the nobler philosophers of all times, 
opposed a firm faith in the spirit which does good 
‘hoping for nothing again.’ Right, he declares, is 
eternally right, wrong is eternally wrong; no circum- 
stances, no ordinances can make right wrong, or 
wrong right; the principles of right and wrong are 
fixed and eternal as God himself. This is, in fact, his 
religion, We fail to find any distinction between a 
religion which is defined to be ‘voluntary obedience to 
the law of God, inward and outward obedience to that 
law which he has written on our nature,’ and a pure 
morality. "A pure and unselfish morality Mr. Parker 
certainly preached; the cause which Pecock main- 
tained against the Lollards, Hooker against the Puri- 
tans, and Cudworth against the Hobbists, he main- 
tained against the New England Evangelicals and ‘ Old 
School’ Unitarians. This is no faint praise; and more 
than this we cannot give. Some portions of his work 
will probably endure; his writings we think will cease 
to attract notice when the generation to which they 
were first addressed shall have passed away.” 

“ The Freest Church in Christendom” is an article 
written by “A Clergyman of that Church,” with the 
design of refuting a recent expression of opinion in 
the Westminster, Review that the Dateh Chureh is 
“the most free of any of the regularly constituted 
Churches of Christendom,” The clergyman. eyi- 
dently belongs to the Evangelical or Anti-Rationalist 


party, and endeavours to show the “pernicious in- 
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fluences” exercised by the Rationalist preachers who 
confessedly constitute the great majority in the 
Established Church of Holland, We should attach 
more importance to the statistical details and the 
account of the Groningen and Leyden Schools of 
Theology if the article was not so evidently written 
from a one-sided and reactionary point of view. 

“ Modern Theories Concerning the Life of Jesus” 
is an article by Dr. Dorver, the well-known author 
of “ Development of Christian Doctrine,” criticising 
on modern orthodox principles the Tubingen school 
of critics, 


There is also an article, with which we have little 
concern, comparing the various Church Hymn-books 
chiefly in vogue, and showing very successfully that 
they are all more or less deficient in some prominent 
element of an ideal hymn-book, - 

Macmillan’s Magazine closes an analysis of Dr. 
Newman’s Reply to Dr. Pusey’s Hirenicon with the 
following noteworthy passage :— 


“Truth, in the simple meaning of the term, is pre~ 
cisely the thing which Dr. Newman has never conceived 
the idea of seeking. That which he has sought most 
earnestly, most honestly, with an entire disregard of all 
worldly considerations, is the best ecclesiastical system. 
To this, not to a simple search for truth, he was trained 
by his Oxford culture and his Oxford associations, which, 
even in his search for a system, narrowed his view, 
contracted his sympathies, and gaye him an almost 
irresistible bias towards Rome. If of the existing 
systems one is alone good, perhaps he has found it. If 
of the existing systems none is alone good, or even 
clearly the best, his labour that way is but lost, and he 
had better have stayed where Providence had placed 
him, and done what he could for those among whom 
Providence had thrown him. If in the casket, which, 
after dread preparation and august throes of conscience, 
he at last opened, he has found neither exactly Portia’s 
picture nor exactly a death’s-head, but something less 
attractive than the first, though less repulsive than the 
second, men of inferior gifts may be thankful that their 
conscience does not compel them to stake their eternal 
salvation on the issue of such a choice. He has borne 
in his life a witness to the transcendent importance of 
spiritual things for which all men have reason to be 
thankful. He has produced religious writings which will 
always be prized for their substance as well as for their 
form by Christians of all communions. He has given 
an impulse to the revival of religious art, which is 
covering the country with the monuments of his in- 
fluence. He has unconsciously, but not without merit, 
contributed to the ultimate union of Christendom, by 
opening a way from one Church, at least, into another, 
and putting an end to the hide-bound exclusiveness and 
self-complacency of the Anglican Establishment. He is 
in every way an illustrious citizen of the Civitas Dei, 
though he is bound like its other citizens, to remember 
that it isthe kingdom of light. But if he, born and bred 
where he was, is found, at the close of his career, pro- 
testing that he believes in the liquefaction of the blood of 
St.Januarius and in the winking Madonnas of the Roman 
States, and here pretending to defend on rational grounds, 
the worship of the Virgin and the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, this is a Nemesis, no doubt, in 
Protestant eyes, but if is not the Nemesis of a life 
devoted to the pursuit of truth.” 


The Zeclectie and Congregational Review for March. 
has a lengthened appreciative notice of Hece Homo, 
containing, amongst other remarks, the following :— 


“Tf we did not feel that the object of the authoris — 
literally defined in the title of the book, ‘ Behold the — 
Man,” we should notice how the special work of Christ ] 
as the corner-stone—as the means as well as the minister 
of reconciliation ; as a power over character no less than 
an example to character; in a word, as asacrifice, as an 
atonement, does not appear. We have seen the book 
compared to the dmitation of Thomas 3 Kempis, and the 
comparison is just. Christ appears rather as an object 
of intense devotion and adoration than in any seuse 
whatever, as among transgressors, as a sin-bearer, 

‘“ We may perhaps overstate the defect of the volume 
—perhaps we may overstate even our own sense of its 
deficiency; but assuredly, even the calm but tender 
spirit of the book will greatly instruct those who haye 
been indisposed to regard Christ as the greatest super- 
natural fact of the world, and as the great power of God. 
On every page the reader meets with words and sen- 
tences which present the old story with new interest to 
him. Long must have been the experience, and deep — 
the training to maturity, which could have resulted in 
a book so perfect as this; itseems to have been wrought 
like marble, and beneath the hand of the sculptor; and 
the work, indeed, is not pictorial—it deals in no colour; 
objects, characters may strike the eye, but they spring 
rather from the clear, sharp shaping of the chisel. Christ 
is tested by the living power he left in the world. . . . 

“We have implied that there is a reticence about the 
volume. There is a reserve of design; but no doub 
can be that the author does hold to Christ as the wis- 
dom of God in a mystery. Yet the mystery is less i 
sisted on than the manifestation of the wisdom. Th 
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In brief, here is one whom you might suppose to 
have had, like Emerson, eight generations of ortho- 
dox preachers behind him; a man who, in the light 
of an earlier period, might have been a Calvinist of 
the sternest order, and have died for his belief, or 
have gone out into the forest with as stout a heart 
as he brought, in these times, to our “ wilderness of 
brick and stone.” But we are not living in the colo- 
nial period, and Calvinism, being no longer a pro- 
test, is no longer an instinctive religion with men of 
his type and ancestry. : 

Let us first convey some notion of the service 
conducted by him, and then speak of his devotional 
philosophy—remarking that this, while changeless in 
an essential spirit of aspiration and receptivity, is 
avowedly subject to modification by whatever know- 
ledge may be acquired. Though its purpose re- 
mains the same, its outward form moves in an as- 
cending scale. ‘* More light,” is the teacher’s per- 
petual cry, and his belief is eyen more freshly and 
truthfully set forth as new discoveries are apparent 
tohim. ~ 

The large hall in the Masonic Temple, at the 
junction of Twenty-third-street and Sixth-ayenue, is 
a place leased on Sundays to Mr. Frothingham’s 
congregation, and devoted to the performance of a 
religious service. A lofty ceiling rests upon two 
rows of imposing but somewhat cumbrous pillars, 
that lead to a semicircular recess and the speaker’s 
chair—above which are visible the ancient symbols 
of the “craft.” Exercises begin at 10.45 AM., but 
at that time not more than one-half of the audience 
has arrived. It isan audience of no ordinary kind. 
Sincerity and interest are visible wpon the counte- 
nances of regular attendants. A voluntary is per- 
formed upon the organ,’and a hymn, possibly selected 
from the Unitarian collection, is sung by a choir of 
four voices. You will not fail to take notice that the 
music is exquisite. This, and the floral decorations 
of the lecturn, show that here the sesthetic harmo- 
nies are well observed, though rendered subordinate 
to the main purpose of the hour. The preacher 
rises, and receives close attention. The book which 
he usually reads is one compiled from the sacred 
Scriptures of many ancient nations, and entitled 
‘“The Sacred Anthology:” a work arranged by 
Moncure D. Conway, in whose London chapel a libe- 
ral service also is held. Mr, Frothingham beging to 
read, in tones that at first are somewhat laboured or 
mufiled, but speedily attract and hold the ear; hig 
voice, despite a few peculiarities of articulation, 
having a quality and distinction of its own. Hig 
chief effort is to convey the full meaning of the 
printed text. “Listen,” he Says, ‘to the teachings 
of the ancient Scriptures. This is from the Hindu ;” 
or, ‘This is from the Chinese ;” afterward, “ That 
is from the Hebrew ” (Old Testament) ; or, “ This is 
from the Persian; ” or again, “This is from the 
Christian” (New Testament) ; thus giving no prece- 
dence in authority to any selection, but valuing 
each for its beauty, wisdom, piety and internal 
truth. 

After the reading, of this unusual character, the 
doors are opened to admit another throng of people, 
who seat themselves in time for the prayer. The 
speaker’s voice rises in an invocation to the Supreme 
Source of Law and Goodness—an address which is 
an aspiration, a poem of reverence, worship, and ac- 
knowledgment, but never, by any chance, a petition 
to a listening Ruler for gifts, protection, or other 
personal and special benefits, The ties of human 
brotherhood are remembered; the noble souls that 
have sought for truth in the past, and suffered for 
it, are spoken of as the gaints whose memory every 
professor of the liberal faith must love and cherish, 
and whose example it is a holy ambition to imitate, 
Thus much of Positivism is often reflected in My. 
Frothingham’s Speech and prayer. But in assuming 
for the title of an important volume,* which illus. 
trates his religious system, a phrase adopted by the 
followers of Comte, he seeks to invest the beautiful 
expression with a more expansive and spiritual com- 
prehensiveness. Still, the idea of human brother- 
hood, as a religious basis, is frequently advanced by 
him in words such as these—which formed the larger 
ortion of one of his recent prayers :— 

Let us be striving, this morning, to get some 
learer insight into that great Eternity, to’ which go 
nany things are passing ever more from our mortal 
i We would feel how little we know, how short- 
ighted is our vision. We would know how much 


* «The Religion of Humanity.” An Essay, (In twelve 
iscourses,) By Octavius B, Frothingham. Third Hdi- 
ion. New York : George P. Putnam’s Sons, 


THE INQUIRER. 


there are worlds on worlds of knowledge, of wisdom, 
of good, of sanctity, of loving kindness, and good will, 
which eye hath not seen, nor éar heard, nor the 
heart of man comprehended. We would believe that 
these worlds are round about us all the time. We 
would believe that, whatever we may have of faith 
or hope, of love or earnest desire, we can enter into 
and bring down into our hearts the peace and 
strength of these blessings. We would remember 
the character of those before, the gifts that have 
come down to us, the light of glory in our darkness, 
of hope in our fears, of courage in our weakness, of 
faith in our doubt, of peace and joy in our sadness 
and sorrow. Ina world go full as this of doubting 
and questioning—where there are so many things to 
be asked, and answers are so few—where the pro- 
blems are so deep and perplexing and the solution of 
them so far away—where there is so much to be 
borne and forborne, so much to be remembered and 
so much to be forgotten—where there are so many 
debts to be forgiven, so many evils to be eradicated, 
So many wounds to be healed, and so many patients 
to be cured—where there is this perpetual struggle— 
where we must lift ourselves up by such strength ag 
We possess—we would remember the great wordy of 
faith and courage that echo through all the ages, re- 
sponded to by the earnest hearts of mankind, the 
great strong-hearted men, the noble, sainted women, 
who, with hearts full of affection, and souls bright 
with glory, and minds thirsting for truth, have 
walked their short journey in life and done the work 
given them to do while the day lasted, and in part- 
ing, have left behind them contributions to the world 
of human activity and human nature. 

And we would be profoundly grateful for all these 
aids, and supports, and benedictions, and by our en- 
deavour we would make them not less, but more, 
richer, not poorer ; to help ourselves and to help our 
fellow men to reuew their lives, and so render praise 
and glory for ever to the Author of Supreme Good- 
ness and Life. 

This prayer, equally with George Eliot’s noble 
lines beginning, “ Oh, may Ijoin the choir invisible,” 
breathes the spirit of reverence for the saints and 
martyrs of humanity; but does not aspire to the 
utter self-abnegation implied in her relinquishment 
of the desire for a personal immortality beyond the 
grave. 

After another hymn, the sermon ig delayed for a 
few moments during the admission of a new multi- 
tude of late comers, 
listening to this unique discourse. 


An air of mu- 


tual acquaintance pervades the congregation, more 


noticeable than in other churches ; but there are 
many strangers, 


they are to hear. 


Judged simply as an intellectual performance, the 
sermon is almost without a modern counterpart. 
genius, fervor, oratory, of 
the most noted preachers belonging to our esta- 
there is no one of them whose spirit 
and no one who 
of reason in his 
or who ventures to proffer his audience a 
so thoroughly demanding attention and 
While pro- 
foundly reverential, he reverses the method of evan- 
and essays to reach the heart 
through the brain—through the perceptive, reason- 
He prefers to take the 
mood—his most logi- 
cal mood ; in the full possession of the judgment with 


However impressive the 
blished sects, 
is more eloquent and imaginative, 
relies so utterly upon the force 
teachings, 
discourse 
the exercise of the mental powers. 
gelical preachers, 


ing, and zxsthetie faculties, 
hearer in his sSanest, acutest 


which a human being is endowed. 
His rational or “reasonable” 


Romanism, on authority ; 
founded on simple faith, 


ment. 


of Scripture is not completed, nor will be. 
all Bibles, Indian, Persian, or Christian. 


verse, and on the other hand that 
ism which is. equally intolerant in 
instincts and hopes. Finally, 


science. It has no fear of 


martyrs and pioneers of new thought. 


been applied to holders of widely different Opinions ; 
to the primitive Christians, to the Jews of the 


Middle Ages, to the Protestants of the twelfth and 
to historians, to the New Eng- 


thirteenth centuries, 


who arrive for the purpose of 


attracted by the reputation of the 
preacher, and disposed to be sharply critical of what 


religion is to be 
distinguished, first, from a religion founded, like 
secondly, from a religion 
It claims to have reached 
a higher level than that of the Old or New Testa- 
It subjects the chronology, history, miracles 
of the Bible to investigation, and judges it fo be a 
compilation, and not a single work divinely organ- 
ised and inspired. It has no sealed book. Its canon 
Tt reads 

It op- 
poses alike that “ evangelicalism ” which requires us 
to accept as revelation a special theory of the uni- 
bold intellectual- 
an opposite way. 
It recognises the heart and soul of man, with his: 
it discerns a perpetual 
revelation in the phases of nature, as elucidated by 
the term infidelity, as 
opposed to orthodoxy, but regards the infidels of all 
periods as earnest and conscientious men; often 
Infidelity is 
& great word, and describes a great thing. It has 


land transcendentalists, to the school of Parker, 


suspected and hated few. Modern infidelity is of 
two kinds; the old, destructive school of Paine and 
the French revolutionists, the new, constructive re- 
ligion which liberalists are professing. This reli- 
gion is more than any particular system of faith, 
and much greater than the forms and traditions of 
the past ; in fact, it is always seeking grander and 
more beautiful forms, a surer vision, a more radiant 
hope. : 

He may be termed a Theist, in the broad and as- 
piring sense of that word. Our thoughts of God, 
he says, are all that we haye ; but the picture framed 
by human mind is inadequate, whether that of the 
Trinitarians, the Unitarians, the Theist, or the Pan- 
theist. Anthropomorphism ig totally absent from 
his conception, and he discovers this quality in all 
religions of all races—from the Savage to the mo- 
dern Christian—in the faiths of the Indian, the 
Hebrew, the Greek, the Goth, the bigot, and the 
philosopher. To limit the Divine Being by our 
thoughts of him is fatal to humility, establishes 
dogma, perpetuates fable and tradition, makes 
Deity responsible for what is due simply to the limi- 
tations of our own minds. Human thoughts about 
God harden into tyrannous theologies. We arraign 
Providence by our own standards, not seeing that 
inflexible and eternal Law is the universal and be- 
nignant. Providence; we measure God by our own 
narrow comprehension, as if we could embrace the 
vast design. Therefore Frothingham foregoes all 
attempts to conceive of a personal God. 

It is then the object of the teacher’s discourses, 
so far as theology ig concerned, to seek for the 
present manifestation of this Supreme Being, dis- 
carding all other revelations, and to constantly ob- 
tain loftier views of His goodness and power. 

Upon the question of immortality—i.e., of the fu- 
ture existence of the soul in its separate individual- 
ity, preserving its: affections, conscience, acquire- 
ments, memories, hopes, tastes, and perceptions— 
upon this question Frothingham’s position seems 
not unlike Emerson’s, to wit: that this ‘ secret is 
very cunningly hid.” He has referred to the belief 
of the early Christians in the resurrection of all who 
belong to Christ, and to the new doctrine of Dod: 
well and Clarke, the Oxford lecturers, who made 
the immortality of the soul a consequent upon its 
immateriality; but he finds no proof of all this, 
not even in the modern phenomena of « spiritual- 
ism.” Yet in these and other religious faiths he 
discerns a “ great hope,” a hope wide, encouraging, 
and sweet tomen. ‘To be permitted thus to hope is 
enough. The mystery of the future is its charm. 
The hope of immortality is deeper and more univer- 
sal than the belief in it. It seems never to die; 
it revives and increases ag the faith in conscious 
continuance in another state of being declines. 
Among just grounds for this hope he includes the 
imperative demand for justice, in view of the appa- 
rent disarrangement and incompleteness of human 
affairs ; in the incompleteness and arrested develop- 
ment of life and of the soul itself; in the starva- 
tion and frustation of our holiest natural affections 
and aspirations. Reason lends its ear to sueh 
cries, and those who disbelieve in creeds and reve- 
lation may well cling to this magnificent hope. 

Mr. Frothingham was born in Boston, and is now 
at his prime, something more than fifty years of age, 
although his face and figure are those of a younger 
man. He belonged to the Harvard class of 1848, 
went through the course of study at the Divinity 
School, and became, like hig distinguished father, a 
Unitarian clergyman. For some years he was’ the 
pastor of a church in old Salem, but finally, after+a 
period of study, controversy, and foreign travel, 
grew too radical and progressive to be bound by the 
ties of any existing organisation. In 1855 he began 
to preach, upon an independent basis, to a small 
congregation in Jersey City. In 1859 he removed 
to New-York, organised a society, and for some 
years preached in a church near Sixth-avenue, on 
Fortieth-street. After a time it was thought advis- 
able to sell that building, and the society removed 
to Lyric Hall, which became famous through the re- 
putation of its preacher. A peculiar congregation, 
though until recently a small one, gathered around 
him; a fit audience, though few, making up in cha- 
racter and influence whatever it lacks in numbers and 
worldly wealth, j 

Some of our choicest and best known writers, 
thinkers, and philanthropists, haye belonged to this 
society. It has also been remarked that many 
thoughtful people, long unaccustomed to church 
going, have resorted to’ Mr. Frothingham’s church 
as to a place where absolute freedom of conscience 
is proffered to the worshipper. No doubt itis looked 
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m as acave of Adullam by the orthodox; ce 
aly it is the haunt of eager, restless, unsatisfie 
rits, attracted by the originality and boldne 
preacher’s views. Members of the literary, ar- 
ic, and dramatic guilds favour it, and here you 
1a select group from the scholarly and learned 
fessions. Many Israelites, of the progressive 
ool are scattered among the audience. In the 
of 1 the society removed from Lyric Hall to | 
more convenient and beautiful quarters in the 
sonic Temple. An immediate and great enlarge- 
nt of the congregation was the result. It has 
rly doubled its numbers and resources, and the 
1, during the winter of 1875-76, was crowded with 
liences listening to a brilliant and notable series 
discourses. Marked attention was given to this 
ies by thatportion of the press which is on the 
rt for what is most significant among the men and 
tters of our time. 
he spirit of the society is declared by the 
ules” of the ‘‘Independent Liberal Church” to 
not im any sense ecclesiastical or dogmatical, but 
purely social. No distinction is allowed between 
of the “church” and members of the 
ongregation The society is ‘‘cordial, open, 
ane; its welcome is warm, its sympathies are 
e, and it relies on these qualities for its influence 
1 success.” But one regular service with preach- 
is held during the week, that of Sunday morn- 
-—the afternoon of Sunday being devoted to pas- 
al lectures and instruction. Social reunions occur 
secular evenings, at intervals, and are of a plea- 
t and entertaining nature. A peculiar feeling of 
therhood exists among the frequenters of the 
No sacraments are observed or rites ad- 
The ceremony of christening, or the 
lication of childhood, as a social rite of poetic 
mificance, is performed by the pastor when re 
ested. The association was originally incorpo- 
ed in 1860, under the title ‘“‘ Third Congregational 
iitarian Church.” This title has not been changed, 
t for some years past the Church has openly main- 
ned an unsectarian position. This is in accord- 
ce with the principle announced inits constitution, 
lich declares that it is “ established for the sup- 
rt of public worship, the maintenance of a reli- 
sus faith, liberal, intelligent, and progressive, the 
tivation of religious life, individual and social, in- 
ting always on freedom of individual opinion in 
| matters of religious belief, and claiming to be re- 
onsible only to God and the private conscience.” | 
section of the by-laws declar “Tt is expre 
derstood that no subscription or assent to any | 
yyvenant or formula of faith shall be required of any 
ember.” 
The national ‘‘ Free Religious Association” is an 
nisation which counts upon the list of its 
rectors ch names as Emerson, Youmans, 
urtis, Higginson, Weiss, Sargent, Lucretia Mott, 
ydia Maria Child. Frothingham’s tion as the 
iost active and eminent leader, since the death of 
arker, of the liberal movement in America, is con- 
rmed by the action of this body. At the time of 
3 formation he was unanimously elected to the Pre- 
idency, an office which he still retains. His own 
urch, as we have seen, ha reached a vigorous ma- 
uity. Leaving out of question the vitality claimed 
or such an institution as we have described, it is 
xposed to perilous contins meies, being held toge- 
her and nurtured by the force of a master who as 
et has but few professional associates, and to 
those place no one at this moment could fitly sue- 
eed. 
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OUTH-PLACE CHAPEL, FINSBURY, 


MR. MONCURE D. CONWAY will deliver a DIS- 

OURSE:on SUNDAY MORNING, the 29th inst., at q 
Quarter-past Eleven. Subject : “ Faith and Fairy Tales.” 

‘His DISCOURSE in the Evening (Seven o’clock), at the 
ATHENAUM, CAMDEN-ROAD, “will be ¢ Eternity.” 


ae ORD-STRE E T C NAPE L, 
SOUTHWARK, 
The usual ANNUAL COLLECTIONS, in aid of Pabli¢ 
Worship at this Chapel, will be taken on SUNDAY, No 
ember 5th. The Rev. R. Spears will preach in the 
Morning, and the Rev. T. Dunkernsy, B.A., in thie 
Evening. 


ZAAR AT COLLEGE CHAPEL 


HD) STAPNEY-GREEN, in aid of the Building Fund 
vill bo OPENED.from Two to Ten on TUESDAY, Octo 
ber 31st, 1876, aid continue the two following Days. The 
Bazaar wil be opened by Epwm Lawrenos, Esq , LL.B. 

Admission the First Day, One Shilling; Second an 
Third Days, Sixpence. To be returned to purchaserg 
when required. Children Half Price. 

Instrumental and Vocal Music at Intervals during 
each day. 


\ ESTERN: UNITARIAN AND FREE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The AUTUMNAL MEETING of the Society will talg 
place at EXETER, on THURSDAY, November 9th, 1876 
Divine Service will be held in GEORGE'S CHAPE 
SOUTH-STREET, at Half-past Twelve o’ The De 


| votional Service wil! be conducted by the Rev. AurRre 


Hoop, of Devonport, and tl.e Sermon wil! be delivered j 
the Rev, Cuartes Brarp , of Liverpool, after whiel 
a Collection will be made in aid of the Funds of th 
Union. 

Luncheon will be served at the ROYAL PUBIAE 
ROOMS at Half-past Two o'clock, under the Pr ¢ 
of W. Mortimer, J.P., of Exeter; after wh 
ANNUAL BUSINESS of the Society will be transacted 


| Tea will be provided at the same place at Halfpist Fiy 


o'clock. ; 

In the Evening a PUBLIC MRETING will be held j 
the ROYAL PUBLIC ROOMS. The Chair will be 
at Half-past Seven o’clock, by H. Norrtxetox, Hsq. 
J.P., of Exeter. The following Ministers are expectet 4 
take part in the procecdings The Rev Charles Bear 
B.A.; the Rev. T. W. Chignell; the Rev. John Wright 
B.A. ; the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, M.A.; the Rev. Wa 
Sharman ; the Rev. Alfred Hood ; the Rev. A, N. Blate} 
x , and others: together with a Depatation frog 

sh and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
_—Tickets for the Luncheon, 2s. 6d.; and for thi 
Tea, ‘Is. each. 

The Committee gratefully acknowledge the additions 
help rendered by Congreg sand Ministers in tha Di 
trict, in the following arrangements for SERMONS an 
COLLECTIONS on behalf of the objects of the Union: 


Place. Preacher. D te, 
Aberdare .. Rev. J. G. Groner... «» Oct. 
Bath ... tev. JoHN Waiant, B.A, Oct. 
Bridgwater Rey. A. N. Buarcurorp, B Oct. 
Bristol... ... Rey. J. Epwin Oneers, M.A Oct. 
Cheltenham .,. Rev. Davin GrirFiTH .. Oct. 
Cirencester Rev. HENRY AUSTIN ... ve Ock. 
Clifton «. Rev. Wm. Hararave, M.A, ... Oct. 
Collumpton ... Rev. W. 8S. Smrra are +e Oct, 
Crediton 5 Rev. Epwin H, BoLtuArp sao Ot, 
Crewkerne .,. Rev, Joun Murray ... . Oct. 

; Rev. W. SHArman.—Morn. 
Devonport Rev. Aurrep Hoop. —Even. } Oct, 
Exeter,., .. Rev, Caarurs Beard, B.A. .,, Nov. 
Frenchay see — A 
Merthyr Tydfil Rey. Nestor R, WinttAms ... Nov. 
Shepton Mallet Rev. JAmms Cooper ... .. Oct. 
Stroud <tr +» Nov. 
Taunton ws Rey. Joun Brags rs .. Oct. 
Tavistock .. Rey. L.T. Bavoock .. «. Oct, 
Trowbridge .,. Rev. D. BAtcHELLOR . . Oct, 

: My WO Boxor Oct. 


Ang. 26, 1871 


Bur Wontemporaries. 
DR. VANCE SMITH AND THE ‘‘ COMPREHENSION ” 
SCHEME, 

The Nonconformist writes:—In the last chapter 
of “The Bible and Popular Theology,” Dr. Vance 
Smith has some remarks on “the Church and the 
Churches,” the “ Proper Basis of Christian Commu- 
nion,” and the “ Question of a National Church,” in 
which he advocates the comprehensive scheme of a 
National Church, and argues against the policy of 
disestablishment. Most of the arguments in favour 
of comprehension have hitherto proceeded from 
Broad Church members of the Establishment; it is 
interesting to see what a Nonconformist has to say 
on the same side.. As might be expected from the 
place in which his remarks are found, Dr, Vance 
Smith argues in favour of comprehension from a 
Unitarian standpoint; it is, in fact, to him the 
ecclesiastical development of his theological prin- 
ciples. This is amusirgly manifest when he 
speaks of the possibility of “some of our highest 
* Anglican or ‘ Catholic’ friends ” not being able 
to be members of a National Church on the basis 
of comprekension, ‘The more,” says he, ‘ would 
be the pity—at least for themselves. But in any 
case the door woul be open for those who preferred 
to go out. They could become Dissenters! And 
probably the change would be good for their spiritual 
health; while many would be ready to acknowledge 
that such a turning of the world ecclesiastical upside 
down would in their case be no unfitting ‘ Nemesis’ 
of spiritual arrogance—all things considered.” Now, 
seeing it is quite certain that the bulk of the Non. 
conformists do not wish a comprehensive National 
Chureb, and would still be Dissenters, were the Es- 
tabliskment placed on such a footing to-morrow, Dr, 
Vance Smith’s proposal amounts to this: that the 
Established Church should be revolutionised in order 
that the “ Anglicans” and “ Catholics ” should go 
out for the Unitarians to come in, 

Further on Dr, Vance Smith speaks of ‘the great 
idea of a common church for the whole English 
people, founded upon some simple and intelligible 
Christian principle, admitted by all.” It is, then, 
for the nation he would legislate; but the nation is 
not Christian, and a “ Church for the whole English 
people ” would not be a Christian Church. The small 
but intelligent band of Positivists—a sect perhaps 
destined for some time to increase in influence— 
would claim the name of “ religious men,” but they 
would not “ profess and call themselves Christians.” 
Professor Huxley and Mr. Mill have both declared 
publicly that Christ’s teaching is insufficient as a 
basis of morality. The “ acceptance of His words— 
His words alone” would be a test excluding them 
from the National Church. Dr. Vance Smith’s 
scheme would fail in “comprehension.” Whatever 
advantage or prestige may attach to a National Church 
would be taken from many because they could not 
accept the new test; and in so far as they felt them- 
selves personally responsible for national action, they 
would suffer wrong in their consciences, and would 
be bound to agitate for a new “ liberation of religion.” 

But again, freedom of religious opinion has an- 
other aspect—it means full liberty of expression for 
religious conviction ; and, to use an old topical apho- 
rism, we lose in “intention” what we gain in “ com- 
prehension.” 


utterance of narrow religious convictions than to de- 


mand the profession of a dogmatic creed. The 
nation is no more justified in holding out induce- 
ments to some men to abate their theological ear- 
nestness than in holding out inducements to others 
to strain their consciences to the point of subscrip- 
tion. Itis evidently a necessity of Dr. Liddon’s re- 
ligious life that he should worship Jesus Christ. 
Equally evidently is it a necessity of Dr. Vance 
Smith’s to refuse such worship. To the one, to 
worship Christ is idolatry; to the other, not to wor- 
ship him is a denial of the only true God. What 
common religious exercises can unite two such men? 
Hither a Comprehensive Church must have a theo- 
logy and a service as colourless and formless as the 
thing dreamed of by some educationalists under the 
name of “ undenominational religion ;” or the mem- 
bers of the Church will be liable to have their con- 
sciences offended in their own assemblies, At present 
the conscience of a member of one religious commu- 
nity suffers no wrong from what is done in another, 
because he has no part nor responsibility in the 
matter. The case would be wholly different if all 
were members of one Church, > 

“ Liberty to inquire,” says Dr, Vance Smith, “ and 
to express the results of honest inquiry, cannot fail 
to be one of the most prominent characteristics of 8 
Church which desires to worship God ‘in spirit andin 


We have no more right to repress the | 
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truth.” And this principle he commends, with a 
sneer, to the consideration of many members of the 
Liberation Society, The members of the Liberation 
Society are as zealous for this principle as he can 
be; it is because they believe the comprehension 
scheme” to be inconsistent both with liberty to in- 
quire and freedom of expression that they are defi- 
nitely and thoroughly opposed to it. Such freedom 
would be the result of disestablishment; in part its 
result immediately, and in the end completely so. 

We have also to assure Dr. Vance Smith that there 
are many Congregational Churehes—we believe we 
might say the majority—where no doctrinal schedule 
is appended to the trust-deed ; and we are not aware 
of any “ other well understood means” for securing 
that “no one shall be minister of a church who doses 
not teach and preach according to the little set of 
Calvinistic doctrines specified in the schedule,” 
Doubtless many Congregationalists are not consistent 
in the development of their principles of religious li- 
berty. Under the influence of terror, partly because 
some Unitarians were thought to have secured ex- 
clusive possession of property left under open trusts, 
some Congregationalists resorted to legal enactments 
to secure the faith of Churches, but it was never 
other than a partial movement, against which the 
Nonconformist newspaper, and many of the most 
eminent Congregationalists, made a continued and 
decided protest, 

DARWIN ON CONSCIENCE. 

The Guardian writes :—Throughout the whole 
of Mr. Darwin’s investigation of the connection of 
man with the brute creatures on the spiritual side, 
there appears an entire neglect of the distinction 
which Coleridge marked long ago between what he 
called “yeason” and “ understanding ;” and, there- 
fore, an entire ignoring of that tendency to the ab- 
stract and invisible which is not only, according to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the basis of faith, but, 
according to Socrates, the very condition of all true 
human knowledge, whether intellectual or moral. 
No one who has ever studied the real nature and 
scope of brute instinct will be prepared to draw a 
rigid line between its operations and those of human 
understanding, so long as it deals with yisible and 
tangible things. But the power of ascending, whether 
from ideal or sensuous impressions, to that which is 
abstract—to the conception of abstract truth, abstract 
right, abstract beauty—ihis (so far as we can see) is 
a power of which there is not a shadow in brute 
creatures, and which lies on the very threshold of all 
true science in man. The educating influence of re- 
ligion depends in great degree on its power to con- 
nect these abstract principles of an ideal beyond all 
visible realisations with the Nature and the Will of a 
Personal God, who is in close individual relation with 
every human soul. 

We look again in vain for any recognition of the 
difference in the human mind between the mere in- 
stincts and the settled principles which are formed 
out of them, when they have been transfigured by 
the power of reflection and thought to a beauty and 
dignity beyond their original nature. The instinct 
of shame is very different from the settled principle 
of holiness or purity ; the instinct of affection from 
the ruling principle of love; the instinctive sense of 
beauty from the deep insight of a thoughtful imagina- 
tion. The mind passes (asthe same philosopher has 
remarked) from the “ first thoughts ” which are really 
instinctive, through the “second. thoughts” of cor- 


| rection, supplied by observation and understanding, 


to those “ third thoughts ” of the highest reason, in 
which “ Mind and soul, according well, Shall make 
one music as before, But yaster.” Of this process 
again there is, so far as we can observe, no indica- 
tion in the brute creation, and it is on this that any 
real exaltation of our nature depends. It is, of 
course, easy to say, ‘‘ Who can tell what animals feel ?” 
asin the case of Mr, Darwin’s “ cows, staring intently 
on a dead or dying companion!” But what we 
must consider is this. The great difference between 
the animals and man lies in the stationary condition 
of one and the progressiveness of the other. Is it 
not significant that the mental processes of abstrac- 
tion and reflection, on which human progress de- 
pends, are exactly those of which, except by vague 
reference to what is possible in an unknown region 
of supposed thought, we have no signs whatever in 
the merely animal creation ? 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes:—Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen does not appear to represent his deno- 
mination so completely as has been generally be- 
lieved. The existence of sects and factions in the 
Brahmo Somaj was hardly suspected until quite 
lately, Some time back Sir H. Maine took in hand a 
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“ Native Marriage Bill” for all India, which, on cause 
shown, dwindled at last intoa Bill for legalising mar- 
riages between members of the Brabmo Somaj, which 
fell to Mr, Stephen’s charge. On the draft being 
published it appeared that Mr. Sen had acted the 
part of a son of Levi, and taken too much upon him 
in assuming to represent the whole Brahmo commu- 
nity. From a petition presented by over two thou- 
sand members of a not very large sect, it appears 
that the major portion of it are totally opposed to 
any special legislative interference in respect to their 
marriages, and altogether deny K. C. Sen’s right to 
make any representation on behalf of the whole body. 
They say that a few years ago Keshub Chuader, be- 
ing a member of the Brahmo Somaj, having attempted 
to introduce doctrines and principles foreign to the 
sect, a schism took place, and he and a few of his 
friends and followers established a separate Somaj 
under the name of the “ Brahmo Somaj of India.” 
They have since taken the name of Progressive 
Brahmos. The result of this petition is that the Bill 
is postponed until the Government returns, when the 
Conservatives and the Progressives will have their 
say out before Mr. Stephen. It will end, we suspect, 
in the Bill being shelved as unnecessary. “ Mr. Sen,” 
it is to be feared, with something of the wisdom of 
the serpent, tried to steal a march on his co-religion- 
ists. At the same time some of the provisions of the 
Bill might possibly work a wholesome change in 
Hindoo life, notably that one which prohibits the 
marriage of a girl before she is fourteen, instead of, 
as now, ten or eleven, ‘I'here is, however, no doubt 
a good deal to be said on the other side by physiolo- 
gists and parents, and the former are now discussing 


the question with some warmth. 
en 


CampripGE ExAMINations ror WomEN.—The class 
list for the recent Cambridge Examination for Women 
has*been issued, for private circulation only. After 
this year it will be in the power of the syndicate to 
publish the list and the names of candidates. One 
hundred and twenty-seven candidates entered, a3 
against eighty-four in 1870, and thirty-six in 1869. 
The number actually examined was one hundred and 
seven, and of these thirty-seven failed to satisfy the 
examiners, Last year the failures were twenty-one 
out of seventy-two. The proportion of success in. 
compulsory subjects is less this year than last, but 
in all others it is greater, The ‘ languages” group 
aitracted many candidates, and several were very suc- 
cessful; one lady obtained special marks of distine~ 
tion in Latin, French,and German. In mathematics 
and moral sciences candidates- have obtained honours. 
Five gratuities of £5 each have been awarded to ladies 
engaged in tuition, or preparing for that profession, 
and exhibitions of £34, £20, and £19 have also been 
awarded. F 

TE New Dean or Sr. Paun's.—Tho Rev. R. W. 
Chureb, the Rector of Whatley, in Somersetshire, has 
accepted the deanery of St, Paul’s. Mr. Church, after 
a distinguished career at the University of Oxford, 
took his degree in first-class honours in 1836, and 
shortly afterwards became Iellow of Oriel, at that 
time one of the most coveted distinctions in the Uni- 
versity. In 1854 Mr. Church published a volume of 
Essays, which stamped him as one of the most eulti- 
vated scholars and one of the most graceful writers 
of the day. Two of the essays in the volume are a 
review of Anselm’s life, and have since been ex- 
panded into a “Life of St. Anselm,” and published 
as a separate volume. Three years ago Mr, Church 
published a volume of University sermons on the 
relations between Christianity and civilisation, which — 
have attracted a good deal of attention, He has taken 
no prominent part in the controversies, political or 
religious, of the day, but he has done much in a 
quiet way towards reconciling the old Conservatism 
of Oxford with the liberal requirements of the age in 
which we live. 

Prormssor Goren Forpus died at Coupar Angus 
on Wednesday evening, the 16th inst. An obituary 
notice says Mr. Forbes was a self-made man. It is 
scarcely twelve years since he left the hand loom in 
Coupar-Angus for the Glasgow Normal Schools, where 
he greatly distinguished himself.. He afterwards en- 
tered the University of Edinburgh, where he also 
distinguished himself, chiefly in the study of meta- 
physics and moral philosophy, and obtained some of 
the highest honours of the University. He was for 
two years Professor Calderwood’s class assistant. He 
also studied in the University of Heidelberg, where 
he was a pupil of the eminent Professor Zeller, About 
this time last year he received the appointment of 
Professcr of Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
M'Gill College, Montreal. He was scarcely able to 
finish bis first session when he had to return, far 
gone in consumption, the result of too hard study. 
He was about thirty years of age. 
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“UNITARIAN ” AND “ FREE CHRISTIAN.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sm,—Mr. Suffield, in his letter of the 19th inst., 
expresses his opinion that if our three hundred 
chapels throughout the country bore on the notice 
board the title “ Congregation of Religious Wor- 
shippers ” we should possess the sympathies of many 
additional minds, and, whilst promoting our cause 
by social organisations vigorously and generously 
supported, feel ourselves more entirely in harmony 
with that Psalm of Praise arising from all created 
intelligences in the boundless universe. In Mr. Suf- 
field's opinion I entirely concur. I wish that some 
one had power to convey clearly to the minds of our 
Unitarian brethren generally the necessity of com- 
prehending the important difference between openly 
and zealously professing and maintaining our Uni- 
tarian principles and convictions, and giving to our 
chapels dogmatic names, and thereby and by their 
foundation deeds limiting, for all time, the legal en- 
joyment of the chapels to those “ Religious Worship- 
pers” exclusively who can conscientiously adopt that 
dogmatic name. I ayow myself an Unitarian, and am 
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Religious Intelligence. 


LIVERPOOL._FAREWELL TO THE REY. 
ROBERT COLLYER. , 
On Monday afternoon a garden party assembled a 
Liverpool to bid friendly farewell to the Rev. Robe 
Collyer, of Chicago, U.S., who is soon to return to 
his adopted city in the Far West. By the kind per- 
mission of Miss Yates, the place of the meeting was 
the Dingle, a pleasant spot situated on the Liverpool 
bank of the Mersey, in the most delightful suburb of 
the town, There was present a large party, includ- 
ing many ladies. Amongst the ministers and others 
were the following :—The Revs. J. Alsop, W. Binns, 
J. Cuckson, J. Brunner, T. R. Elliot, A. Gordon, 
M.A,, Brooke Herford, T. Jones, E. Hopkinson, J. 
Shannon, C. Wicksteed, B.A., J. W. Rodgers, and G. 
Beaumont,; Messrs, T. Avison, H. J. Cook, T. Chap- 
man, J. W. Crompton, J. T. Ellerbeck, H. W. Gair, 
W. D. Holt, T, E, Paget, James Samuelson, H. Tate, 
R. Trimble, H. D. Thew, S. Thornley, and Mr, C, T. 
Bowring. Mr. Collyer was accompanied by Mrs. and 
Miss Collyer. ‘Tea was laid under a large marquee 
erected on the ground, and neater the river the ban- 
ners of England and America waved together in the 


an old subscriber to the British and Foreign Unita-| breeze, surmounted by the flag of Chicago city. 


rian Association, But I will never give sixpence to 
a chapel whose founders, by the name they affix to 
it—or by its foundation deed, limits it enjoyment to 
a specified sect, 

“¢ Unitarian,’ I may be told, is not a dogmatic 
name, I insist that, properly or improperly, it has 
become such, and is used to designate, by one word, 
a theological belief. If the question were ever raised 
in our Courts of Justice whether “ Religious Wor- 
shippers” in a chapel, founded expressly for Uni- 
tarian worship, were entitled to retain their chapel, 
an inquiry would be instituted,—first, What do Uni- 
tarians believe? and, second, Do the “ Religious 
Worshippers” who have possession of the chapel 
profess that belief ? 

If we have any faith in the truth and onward pro- 
gress of our religious convictions, let us not be 
afraid to leave the “ Religious Worshippers” in our 
chapels free to go where God and their consciences 
may lead them. C. 


——_ 


EXPLANATION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In your report of the meeting of the Scot- 
tish Unitarian Christian Association at Edinburgh, I 
am stated to have said that I disliked the Unitarian 
name, and for twenty years had worshipped in the 
Chureh of England. The natural inference is, post 
hoc, propter hoc ; but as the sequence of these state- 
ments is wrong, and the sense otherwise lost, may I 
be allowed to state what I did say ? 

My argument was simply this. That by birth, 
education, and association my sympathies were with 
the Unitarian body, and although for twenty years I 
had attended the Church of England, it was because 
no Unitarian place of worship was accessible. That 
notwithstanding such sympathy, I could not call my- 
self by the name of Unitarian, because, if it does 
not characterise a dogmatic entity, it is at least a 
standing protest against, and condemnation of, theo- 
logical convictions which may be as conscientiously 
held as those of any Unitarian. That I disliked it 
because it was a “ party name,” helping to divide the 
Christian world; with no meaning except in anta- 
gonism, and no influence except in promoting the 
spirit of sectarianism; and that I advocated its abro- 
gation because it could only continue in use so long 
as the essence of Christ's teaching was held to be, 
not love, but dogma. 

May I be permitted further to remark that, if He- 
gel’s saying, “ we think in words,” be true, the signi- 
ficance of a name denoting a particular manifesta- 
tion of religious life cannot wisely be overlooked. 
Thought must be narrowed and feeling hardened 
when constantly associated with a dogmatic designa- 
tion; and while the Unitarian asserts that he is of 
Paul, and the Trinitarian proclaims that he is of 
Apollos, and the Roman Catholio rejoices that he is 
of Cephas, how can it be expected that the spirit of 
this partisanship will enable them all to comprehend 
the significance of the question, “ Is Christ divided?” 
For my own part, I am convinced that Christ’s re- 
ligion will admit every shade of theological belief ; 
and while hoping in some degree to approach his 
standard, T have no wish to be otherwise, or in a 
greater degree, Christian than he was. 


C. Lamport. 


After tea, and a pleasant hour spent in conversa- 
tion and wandering about the Dingle, the friends pre- 
sent assembled on one side of the little valley for 
the special proceedings of the evening. Mr. C. T. 
Bowrine presided, and spoke with warm appreciation 
of Mr. Collyer’s services in England, and of the good 
which the visits of such men do, cementing the two 
countries together. y 

The Rev. A, Gordon then moved, and the Rev. 
Brooxe Herrorp seconded, the following address, 
which had been beautifully engrossed on vellum :-— 


‘ Address presented to the Rey. Robert Collyer, of Chi- 
cago, United States, at a Garden Fete, held in the 
Dingle, Liverpool, on Monday, the 21st August, 
1871, being the day before his return to America. 

“* Dear Robert Collyer,—We cannot let you sail once 
more from the land of your bitth to that of your adop- 
tion, without asking you to take with you this sponta- 
neous evidence of the high admiration and esteem which 
is felt for you by not a few friends. 

“ We are met here, a hearty and united gathering, 
chiefly composed of Liverpool Unitarians, who are con- 
scious, one and all, of a strong desire to see you, to 
hear you, to shake you by the hand, and to bid you 
Farewell and Godspeed. 

“Tn expressing the sentiments of our own apprecia- 
tion and regard, we know that we do not speak merely 
our own thoughts. Our Unitarian Churches, on this 
side of the Atlantic, have vied with each other in hail- 
ing your welcome visit as an occasion of delight and of 
encouragement. Far beyond our own borders your pub- 
lished writings have extended the healthy influence of 
your genial sympathies, and the bracing effect of your 
vigorous teachings, drawn from the fresh springs of 
Nature and Life. : 

‘* While we may be permitted to look upon you with 
pride and affection as one of ourselves, we are grateful 
to you for putting forth such lessons of humanity and 
such readings of Christian truth as have fitly ministered 
to the spiritual hunger and thirst of many thousands 
outside her own pale ; and we greet you, in addition, 
with a real and heartfelt satisfaction as one of the many 
links in that strong chain of personal friendship and 
amity which binds, and we trust will ever bind in one 
fellowship, two great nations, 

“ Accept, then, this unstudied outcome of our earnest 
wishes for your prosperous voyage, for your safe arrival, 
for your continued and increasing usefulness and hap- 
piness, for your comfort and joy in your home and 
among your people, and, let us add, for your speedy 
return to warm our hearts anew, and to open for us 
again the stores of wisdom and truth,” 


The address, which was carried by acclamation, 
was then signed by the chairman, and presented to 
Mr. Collyer. 

The Rev. R. Cottyer, who was received with great 
enthusiasm, said: I have gone here and there in the 
course of my life, and sometimes it has been my for- 
tune to go into a house where I have.seen on the wall 
some such parchment as it has been your pleasure to 
present to me now, given for something a man has 
done, or for something he has been, for his college 
career, or some deed of his public life, and I have 
felt sometimes almost a touch of envy when T have 
seen such things, and possibly have wondered if my 
turn would ever come, and now it has come, and I 
have got one just as much as any man—(cheers and 
laughter)—and I feel proud of it, and I shall feel so, 
right along, now, as long as I live—(laughter). Last 
spring a man came to me and said, “ Mr, Collyer, I 
want you to go down to Cottage Grove and attend a 
funeral, the funeral of a young man whose remains 
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have just been brought home from California. You 
don’t know him, but he knew you; he used to attend 
your free meetings in the Library Hall; he was a rough 
young fellow belonging to the working department of 
some railway. He went away from Chicago long ago, 
nd we did not know that he cared much-about you or 
anybody else when he went away, but when he went 
over to San Francisco he fell sick, and then it seemed 
that what you had said to him and to many others in 
that public hall came back to him, and he wanted to 
know if a picture of you could be got. One was 
procured and sent to him, and in his illness he held 
by that picture, and when it came to the last he held 
it in his hand, and when it came that he could not 
hold it any longer, he said, hang that picture there, 
I want to see it as long as I can see anything; and 
he looked at it with the last light of his eyes. He 
died, and I want you to attend the funeral.” Of course, 
T went to the funeral. Never such a touching thing 
happened to me before, but it occurred to me just 
now aS your chairman was speaking and this parch- 
ment was unfurled and read; and I thought that 
when it came to my turn to leave this world, that I 
would like to have that parchment right there where 
that young man had that picture, only there is so 
much more worthiness in it than I think there could 
be in what he saw. I should like to have something 


like that parchment to look at, and when the light ~ 


is fading out of my eyes to realise something like this 
sight of dear friends around me, and to feel that 
there have been those in this world who have been 
the better for my life and labours—(cheers), You 
know I really need such assurances as this sometimes 
in order to get along. Many years ago, when I first 
began to preach, it was a great astonishment to me 
that anybody should come to hear me; I felt person- 
ally obliged to anybody who came, and if they came 
twice I felt doubly obliged, and so they kept piling 
up obligations until I did not know what to do with 
them, There is a little girl of mine somewhere here 
to-night—we called that little girl Annie. I begged 
my wife to let me have my way—after a young school- 
ma’am who used to come to our church when I first 
began to preach in Chicago; and if you should dig 
down in my heart for the deepest reason of all why 
we did so, I think you would find that it was be- 
cause she was the best attendant on my ministry 
that ever I had. I have never stood up to 
preach a sermon or make an address in this coun- 
try that I did not feel that I had made a very 
lame thing of it, asif I had not preached as I wanted 
—as if I had not said the word that would be like a 
nail in a sure place—(applause), I will, however, 
say this, that I have never failed to feel that I wanted 
to do it, and to know the best way of doing if I could, 
and that not since I have come to England only, but 
ever sincé I began to preach at al]. It has been a cu- 
rious and perplexing thing to me, the way I have had 
to feel my way through two different experiences in 
my ministering, Twenty-one years ago, as a lad, I 
preached my first sermon in Ilkley. I began there 
as a Methodist preacher; I staid in that true old 
mother church for many years, and I thank God most 
sincerely that I was brought into that church at first, 
because I don’t know but what—if you had got me 
right at the start-—you would have chilled me— 
(laughter). When I began to preach T think I had 
some such notion as Dr. Furness had. Dr. Furness 
told me that when he wrote his first sermon he 
thought he had exhausted in it all the learning and 
eloquence possible in the pulpit. However, that 
sermon was put into his desk,—and it is in his desk 
to this day; he never preached it—(laughter). I 
had some such experience myself, only it was not 
quite the same, I constructed a sermon and divided 
it into three heads, and thought each part of those 
three heads formed so much a part of the others 
that if you lost anything out of that sermon you lost 
everything, Ipreached my sermon; I had no notes, 
but preached it out of my heart, and felt as if I had 
made a ten-strike, but when I got home I suddenly 
remembered that I had altogether forgotten the mid- 
dle part of the third head—(laughter). But that is 
not my story. An old cobbler lived, and still lives 
there—I shook hands with him only the other day— 
and the next morning, as I was going along full of 
the tremour and the glory of my Sunday evening 
effort, and feeling as if the eyes of the whole town 
were on me, this cobbler shouted from his stall, 
‘ Hilloa, lad, I went to speak to thee.” Thinking 
that he was going to tell me that my sermon was 
about the best thing he had ever heard, I went to 
him. He said, “I heerd thee preach last neet.” If 
my ears had been donkey’s ears they would have 
gone up like that—(laughter). “ Do you know what 
I think of it?” he next said. “If you have no 
objection to tell me,” said I, “I haye no objection to 
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hearing.” “Then,” said he, “'Thou'll never mak? 
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a) nations is one heart, that the mind of the two nations 


preacher as long as thou lives *—(loud laughter). |is one mind, and that this great Anglo-Saxon race in 


That was what in Yorkshire they call a fettler, 
asked him why he had come to such 


I| England and America together, and wherever it may 
a conclusion, | be planted, is going to lead the van in the civilisation 


and he replied, “Thou wants to argue out every-| of the world, to call the nations after it to higher and 


thing thou says, point by point. 


Now no man ever| higher places; and that in all time to come there 


stood in a Methodist pulpit in this world who could | never will be that greatest of horrors known on this 


argue point by point 


ter). Well, I had to fight my Way over that. 


; you have to take it for granted. | planet—the horror of a war between this mother and 
You may make a lecturer, but no preacher ”—(laugh- | daughter, 


England and America—(loud applause). 


T had | And ever sure you may be that so far as I shall have 


to convince myself that I could try to be a preacher, | any little influence it will always be my purpose 


because it was in me to do that much, and 
on from one thing to another doing the best I 


I went}to minister, not omly in the ministry whereunto 
could;}I am called—the ministry of this liberal Christian 


and some way people did say that that chap could say | faith, but to minister also towards this good feeling 


something which they wanted to hear, 


and somehow | and good action of the two people. And nowT shall 


I was called to Chicago after they turned me out of go back bearing with me in my heart the burden 


the Methodist Chureh, 
said to me, “ My boy, you cannot stay any longer,” 
because I said I did not believe that any human being 
went down into everlasting burning and stayed there, 
and that if they did, and I was in heaven I would not 
stay in heaven, but I would go down for them, They 
thought my children wholly depraved; I rather 
thought that they were wholly wrong, and that there 
was no such thing as total depravity, for I have never 
seen two big dogs attack a little dog in the street, and 
if there was a man near, that man not take the little 
dog’s part. And the third thing was that I did not 
beiieve that Unitarians went to hell because they 
were Unitarians, though I said that if they were bad 
Unitaxians very likely they would go, And so the 
dear old body would not have me any longer. ‘Chen 
they sent for me to Chicago, My ministry began 
twelve years ago, and it resulted in their building a! 
church for me in the first year of it, so that I must 
have convinced folks there that I could preach; so I 
managed threugh that experience; but how am I to 
run the gauntlet of this perpetual kindness and praise 
—how I am to get through this with any sort of a 
due humility, for the life of me I cannot see—(laugh- 
ter), There is one thing, I have good mentors around 
meallthe time. My wife pulls me down when I get too 
high. And my daughter came home the other day and 
said, Ob, papa, you were go stupid this morning”— 
(great laughter). However, I hope I shall be able to 
survive it all, and I shall go back home with the 
burden on and in my heart of this great kindness 
to us; and if ever it should come to pass that I am 
in danger of being overcome by some great tempta- 
tion.to do some great piece of meanness or wicked- 
ness by which I should be unmanned before myself, 
although no other man on the earth should know 
anything about it, and none but God and the angels 
that watch all things,—if I cannot do any better I 
will try to summon you as I see you this afternoon 
about me, to help me to be a mon. I shall take this 
address you have given me and hang it in the most 
conspicuous and best place I have, either in my house 
or in my study. And J shall want all the folks be- 
longing to my parish in Chicago to come and look at 
it, and to know there is a glow in the hearts of Uni- 
tarians on this side of the water that answers to the 
glow in the hearts of the Unitarians on that side 
of the water, and that this has not been so much 
a personal tribute to myself, I trust, as it has been 
the means by which you would communicate through 
me your sense of the intimate friendship and fellow- 
ship that is going to exist more and more intimately, 
more and more strongly, and more and more warmly, 
with an ever deepening glow, between the churches 
in England and the churches in America of our noble 
and liberal faith—(hear, and loud applause), © That 
you want them to fee! you are united, and that inti- 
mately, just as it was in the old days long ago, when 
the fathers were struggling on that side for what has 
become at last their nationality and independence, 
and the men who at that time sent the sweetest 
words of cheer across the ocean were your ministers 
of the Unitarian Churches. Very glad I am, dear 
friends, that expression was given, also, to the feeling 
that in this intimacy of our Churches there is a door 
that opens also towards an intimacy of the nations— 
(hear)—and that being good Unitarians on both 
sides of the water we are also good nglishmen and 
Americans in the noblest and best sense; and that 
this beautiful sight I see before me, and that made 


That dear old mother church | of your kindness. 


my heart leap for joy as I came down this Dingle, — 
the American flag on the one side, and the English 
flag on the other,— 


“ The flag that’s braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze,” 


and the flag that has already become worthy to swing 
alongside of it—(hear, and applause)—surmounted 
over there by that beautiful emblem of my beautiful 
Chicago, as it were clasping them both together, is a 
sort of symbol or seeming of the reality that lies 
within it all—(applause)—that the heart of the two 


The first thing T shall do when I 
get home and stand in my pulpit will be to tell my 
people that my heart is too heavy and light also, with 
the benedictions I have received from English men 
and wonien of our faith on this side of the water. I 


‘expect, you know, to lecture about it all the winter— 


(laughter)—and tell them first one thing and then 
another that will astonish them. And I will tell 
them, too, among other things, that I really do be- 
lieve that you are beginning, as we used to sayin the 
Methodist Church, to have “a change of heart,” a 
revival of religion, that there is already a kindling of 
a fire among you which is going to go as a flame 
throughout the land, that you are like our moun- 
tain coal, mighty hard to kindle, but when kindled 
mighty hard to put out—(laughter)—that in Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead you have got cight churches 
now, and in Chicago you know we would have to 
strike for four more to get that number,—that 
you are trying not only to get the aristrocratic, 
and respectable, and well-to-do, and the wearers 
of broadcloth into your churches, but the great 
masses, the working men with their wives, and 
their children,—that you are going to have the ear 
of England by-and-by, if you are faithful, as we 
already are beginning to have the ear of America, 
—that our great Evangelists on both sides of the 
water are going to blend their words together into 
one great harmony, and that whether we call it the 
Unitarian Church, or by any other name in the time 
to come, it is going to be the liberal Christian Church, 
acknowledging the headship of Christ, and the 
Fatherhood of God—(applause.) In conclusion, let 
me again express to you my deepest, heartfelt thanks 


to you for your kindness to me, and through you 


thank all the churches in England who have shown 
this great kindness to me and mine, and I trust I 
may sometime, please God, come back again and 
stay longer with you. 
amid continued applause. ) 

On the motion of the Rey. C. Wicxsrnep, cheers 
were then given for Mrs. Collyer; then on the 
motion of Mr, Cummina, a hearty old gentleman of 
eighty-two, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Bow- 
ring for his conduct in the chair, and the proceedings 


terminated, 
—p——-— 


THE CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR, BIR- 
MINGHAM. 
ANNIVERSARY SERMON. 

On Sunday, August 13, Mr. G. Dawson preached 
the anniversary sermons at the Church of the Sa- 
viour. The following is a condensed report of the 
morning sermon :—Mr. Dawson said men should be 
able to give a reason for the faith that was in them, 
especially if that faith led them into a course of con- 
duct very different from that of their neighbours, and 
made them dissenters from the Dissenters, and non- 
conformists towards the Nonconformists. Therefore, 
he proposed very briefly to state, without troubling 
himself to justify, the peculiar constitution of the 
congregation, The Cave of Adullam had become 
proverbial in polities, without any very nice historical 
examination of the character of those who retreated 
to the original cave. They were driven there by 
their sins, That congregation had been driven to 
their cave as much by the sins of others as by their 
own fault; but this proverbial phrase might as well 
suit as any other to set forth the peculiarities of such 
a congregation, That congregation was a house of 
refuge to those who had the misfortune so to agree 
with everybody and so to disagree with everybody 
as to be unable to put on the livery of any sect, 
or wear the regimentals of any congregation; who 
believed that God should be worshipped without any 
dispensation from Pope, Church, or deacons, and who 
had gathered together to worship him in conformity 
with this great principle—that men could know little 
about God, but should know this well--to love the 
Lord his God, and his neighbour as himself. Now, 
it was open to them to show in what they agreed with 


(Mr. Collyer resumed his seat 
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other Churches, and in what they disagreed. They 
agreed with the Church of Rome in the doctrine of 
development, but not in the doctrines developed. In 
the efforts of the English Church, or of Dissenters, 
to make out that there was any revelation so clear, 
so free from human conception, and therefore from 
human mistake, as to be stereotyped for all time, 
that congregation had no sympathy; the dreariest of 
all dreary things in the religious world was for any- 
one, by trust deeds, or by a pitiful public opinion of 
the pew, to endeavour to keep the great doctrine of 
development out of men’s belief and sight. The 
doctrine of development was this: that as man’s 
knowledge increased, and the conditions under which 
he lived varied, so his conception of unvarying truth 
must vary; for according to what the light fell on 
would be its appearance, and the ever-shifting growth 
of man thought necessarily led to varying concep-~ 
tions of God’s truth. Therefore, that congregation 
maintained, against all Dissenters, and against all 
Churehes that endeavoured to say that because there 
was a revelation therefore they must always conceive 
of it alike— they said, “ Impossible, absurd, mis- 
chievous.” Could there be anything more disgust- 
ing, more unspiritual, than the vulgar way in which 
the doctrine of redemption by the blood of Christ 
was taught by the denominations? As if the blood 
of Christ, as blood physical, were any more than the 
blood of goats and calves. Granted that he who 
wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews naturally and ne- 
cessarily set forth the death of Christ as a continua- 
tion of the old sacrifices, having a higher worth be- 
cause of the spiritual sacrifice behind it, what had he 
(Mr. Dawson) to do with those conceptions of the 
death of Christ? Was he to be continually teaching 
people as if the blood were a physical washing, an 
application from without, instead of teaching the only 
conception possible in a spiritual religion, that it 
cleansed from sin in thatit taught and putinto the heart 
of man that unless he was prepared to sacrifice himself 
even unto death, he was not delivered through rege- 
neration into true sonship to God. As he was far 
from all Protestantism in its attempt to stereotype 
the form of the Christian creed, he was far from 
Romanism in its effort after infallibility, its collec- 
tion of mediseval lumber, its wretched sacerdotalism, 
its treachery against humanity, its perpetual endea- 
vours to subject the freedom of the individual to the 
tyranny of the Church, They in that congregation 
were Rationalists, and instead of being ashamed of 
the title he rejoiced in the prerogative. Rationalism 
was just now a word of bad odour, especially among 
those who did not understand it. It had long been 
acant of good people to “ make a sacrifice of their 
reason ;” he could only conceive of small sins being 
covered with so scanty a sacrifice. What was Ra- 
tionalism? Tt was the solemn protest of living men 
against the dead men; the endeavour of man for 
himself, if not by himself, to judge of the truth as 
it was in God, and to regulate for himself the great 
relations between God and the soul, That congre- 
gation maintained no church or churches, no book or 
books, no creed, which was simply a statement of how 
things looked ata given minute to a certain number of 
men. According to their belief, each one of them was 
a high court of appeal, to which all cases that con- 
cerned them might be brought, and by whose de- 
cisions they would stand or fall, Hence, even in 
the handling of the Bible itself they claimed to be 
above it, inasmuch as the living soul was higher 
than the food, either intellectual or spiritual, which 
was brought to it for its consumption—inasmuch as 
the man who was alive was a better judge of the 
life that was around him in which he had to live 
than any man, however inspired, who ever went be- 
fore him. With all reverence having duly studied 
what the words of Scripture are, they did not, like 
some sects, alter them, and take from them, and lie 
about them, to meet their own peculiarities ; having 
tried honestly to fiad out what Paul said, if they 
could not agree with him, they differed from him, 
They were alive and Paul was once; he judged for 
himself in his day, and they judged for themselves 
in theirs. Paul was to them an eminent man, & 
glorious apostle, a wondrous saint, an admirable 
guide; but they must walk, and live, and sin, and 
be saved by themselves, and not by aught that 
Paul once said, taught, or did. Some would say this 
was a dangerous doctrine; but almost all people 
practised it. Every one must believe in private 
judgment at one time in his life, Every man 
not born in a Church, and smothered in it, must of 
necessity use it in order to getintoa Church. There 
was no retreat from this great sublime doctrine of 
individualism. The Roman Church told him there 
was no salvation for him outside its pale; he did not 
believe it, but if he were anxious to be saved (which 
he was not in the usual theological sense of the 
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term), how was he to enter the Roman Catholic or 
any other Church, without one gigantic act of Ra- 
tionalism, individualism, and private judgment? He 
must judge whether it was Peter’s boat or not; the 
shouting of the crew on board the boat was good, 
but he must settle for himself whether it were the 
true boat or not, and in the settling of that he per. 
formed the most gigantic act of individualism. Hence, 
it was impossible for him to be saved unless by pri- 
vate judgment. One man might hold the same doc- 
trine as another, but conceive it very differently ; he 
believed in the Atonement with all his heart, and he 
also believed in the Trinity with all his heart; but if 
any one said, “Do you believe as I do?” he replied, 
“TJ do not, and I am not anxious to do; you conceive 
it in your way and I in mine.” ‘ But,” it might be 
said, “there are not two ways.” Yes, there were; as 
long as two fallible conceptions had to conceive of the 
infallible, there would be two fallible conceptions of 
the infallible ; and all the sects and all the Churches 
had never got away from this, that it was impossible 
for any two men to conceive any creed whatsoever 
precisely in the same manner, Therefore, he be- 
lieved in the Atonement, in regeneration and justifi- 
cation, and in a certain sense in justification by faith 
alone. He believed in almost everything, because he 
knew full well there never came a doctrine into the 
world that men loved and lived in, and suffered for, 
that did not set forth some fact, some spiritual reality. 
Hence he was at home with all Churches and with all 
sects. He had sat in silence with Quakers, and had 
felt the spirit move him: he hadseen the sacrifice of 
the Mass, and his soul had been lifted up; he had 
sought Allah in a mosque, and found Him in strange 
places, The spirit of God blew where it listed, 
and knew nothing of men’s narrowness, nonsense, 
and pitiful sectarianism and creed-mongering. It 
might be said, “If you agree with everybody, 
why not join somebody?” There was the diffi- 
culty. Five-and-twenty years ago ncbody would 
have him on these conditions. Things had al- 
tered now. J ive-and-twenty years ago, unless, ex 
animo, you took the whole you took none. He need 
not explain why he did not join the Roman Church. 
He gloried in Protestantism; he was a protester 
against priests, a hater of sacerdotalism in all its 
forms, a Republican in all his creed through and 
through, in Church and in State, But why not join 
the Protestant Church as by law established? That 
was somewhat difficult to answer, for his leanings 
were towards it, he loved it and admired it, for with 
allits faults it was the greatest Chureh he had ever 
seen—the largest in learning, the greatest in man- 
hood, the most temperate in spirit, Except some 
who were in it but not of it, its ministers were not 
priests ; its ritual was comely, decent, and noble, 
without being tawdry, ornate, or superstitious. He 
could but mourn it was only national in name, in- 
stead of national in nature, as it was once. He had 
no sympathy with the pretence of Nonconformity to 
have divine right on its side, for he scorned divine 
right in Church or State. What had he to do 
with the old forms of Church government ? 
Every nation, every man, had a right, for itself 
and for himself, to “determine the particular 
mode in which it or he would set forth eternal 
truth, For the divine right of kings or of re- 
publics, of bishops or Presbyterians, of Dissent- 
ing ministers or their deacons, he had the most 
sovereign unconcern, if not contempt. That was the 
divinest right of government that best set forth the 
want of the hour, the belief of the day. Some looked 
shocked; but on their own showing, had anything 
ever a diviner right than that old Tabernacle, with 
its priests, and sacrifices, and services? And what 
became of its divine right? It went to pieces. The 
spirit lived ; the body of it passed away. When he 
heard it said that Dissenting worship was idolatrous, 
he felt there would always be some amongst a large 
number of men whose extravagance would merit 
pity, whose absurdity would generate contempt. To 
episcopacy itself he had no manner of objection ; he 
would rather be governed by one bishop, a learned 
man and generous, than by a hundred ministers, or 
by any deacons or county association of any Churches. 
He should greatly prefer episcopacy to some forms 
of Nonconformity, With the Nonconforming argu- 
ment that the connection between Church and 
State was adulterous, he had scarcely patience ; 
with the Dissenters he had less and less sym- 
pathy every year, when they talked about this 
as being of itself and*in itself wrong. The 
Church slowly, in some respects sadly, but neces- 
sarily, had ceased to be national, It was to be la- 
mented, but he had given up lamenting the natural 
history of men. ‘The National Church was not na- 


tional; if it should ever be so again, they had insti- 
tuted that Church with a humble intention of show- 
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ing the only way in which it could be so—namely, 
making the basis of religion the love of God, and the 
things being held allowing the largest freedom of in- 
dividual opinion. Mr, Dawson proceeded to state 
why he did not join any denomination of Dissenters. 
He had an impatience of their claim to Divine right, 
a dislike of their preference of pinchbeck to gold. 
He felt that if he must bow down before any man, it 
should be something as much bigger than himself 
as Crusoe was than Man Friday. Why not join 
the Unitarians? A very enlightened body—judging 
by their own statement, the most enlightened, pro- 
bably. What was the use of joining an arrogant 
sect, claiming to be the only believers in the unity 
of God, when they must know, if their narrow- 
ness would only let them perceive it, that be- 
lievers in the ‘'rinity were as much Unitarians as 
themselves? Should he join that thing? Surely 
not. He could not join a sect whose title was an as- 
sumption that they were the people, and beside them 
there was no other. He could not join them, for 
fear of joining in what he held to be a heresy, the 
lifting up of the little special peculiarity of the man 
or the sect,and making that the rallying flag, the 
distinctive sign of being a Christian. ‘Then, should 
he join the Quakers? Once it was a sublime sect, 
the antipodes and the antipathy of priestcraft. In 
the old days Quakers were rare Rationalists; they 
preferred the living spirit. to the dead body. But 
Quakerism, as had been said, had made its fortune, 
and had retired. It had nothing to say touching its 
own peculiar doctrines; he never met with but one 
Quaker who attempted to convert him. Quakers 
busied themselves in little outside philanthropies, 
and would do anything to set a black man free; but 
they had forgotten the faith of their fathers, they ran 
after other creeds, there was nothing attractive in 
them, they could not keep their own children; their 
day was done, they had better close, and say, “ Now 
let thy servant depart in peace; our sect has done 
the little work it could.” He should as soon set up 
to be a disembodied spirit as join them. To go 
through the world without music and praise God 
without-song, to abhor colour and blaspheme beauty, 
to lift up a cry about phylacteries, whose very plain- 
ness was their proud pride, and whose absence of 
conceit showed the intensity of their conception of it! 
In conclusion, Mr. Dawson recapitulated the distine- 
tive principles or negations upon which he had en- 
larged in the course of his sermon, adding that he 
would leave it to his hearers to say if these were 
sufficient reasons for isolation; and he summed up 
by quoting the text, “In every nation he that feareth 
Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
Him.” 
—»—_—_ 


THE DOWNFALL OF ECCLESIASTICISM 
IN EUROPE. 


In a lecture delivered at George's Chapel, Exe- 
ter, on Sunday evening, the Rev. T. W. Curanrnu 
sketched in an interesting manner some of the prin- 
cipal causes* that had contributed to the downfall of 
ecclesiasticism in Kurope, . This ecclesiasticism, he 
said, was once as beautiful a reality as is our cathe- 
dral, which it built, and which symbolises it, Like 
that, it reared its head above every other institution, 
and shone fair in the eyes of men ; but it grew cor- 
rupt, and by many causes it declined, and had now 
fallen down to the ground. In the former part of 
the middle ages the human reason was absolutely 


submissive to dogma, to ecclesiastical authority. Faith 
was the master of reason. ‘Thus it had been well 
said that the watchword of the philosophy of the 
middle ages was, “I believe that I may understand.” 
The understanding was completely subservient to 
belief. There was a truth in that. A child began by 
believing, and began rightly. A child did not 
begin doubting everything in its first attempts 
to learn—by supposing that everything it was to 
be taught was false, until it had examined it, and 
found it to be true. ‘The child began by a sweet 
genial acceptance and belief; and was right in so 
doing. But there ought to follow a second phase, 
that of doubt, scrutiny and examination; and then, 
after these had done their work, came a third, viz., 
belief again, which was the true belief of a man. In 
the earlier portion of the middle ages this principle 
was violated, and the necessity of belief was made a 
tyranny to men. When the universities sprang up 
in Europe, their great aim at first was to reconcile 
dogmas with reason. ‘Therein commenced a new 
movement: dogma was submitted to reason ; reason 
was made the judge. By that means reason was 
evoked into self-consciousness, and ever after the 
doom of any incredible dogma was séaled, The next 
step in the process of liberating the human reason 
from dogmas was the invention of printing, which 
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awakened the human intellect everywhere, and sup- 
plied it with material for reflection, Contemporane- 
ously there arose the revival of learning—“ letters,” 
as it was called—which contributed so immensely to 
the emancipation of the human intellect. In the 
former part of the middle ages Greek and Latin 
books were very little read; and the old catholic, free, 
bold spirit that characterised Rome and Greece was 
lost. Some learned men, flying from Constantinople 
and taking-refuge in Italy, carried with them the seeds 
of the old Greek learning, which took root, first in 
Italy, and then in Germany in the persons of Eras- 
mus and Melancthon, the two great reformers. The 
revival of this old classical learning set afloat all 
over Europe the free, catholic, bold spirit of the 
Greek and Roman philosophers. But all the great 
elements that were at work in Europe at this period 
converged to a point, grouped themselves around one 
centre and focus—the German Reformation. The 
old monastic vows of obedience, poverty, and celi- 
bacy, were a very good mirror of early Medisevalism ; 
and antagonism to them was a very good expression 
of Protestantism. In the place of that absolute 
obedience of monasticism, Protestantism put indivi- 
dual freedom, and demanded that man should go to 
his Maker for himself, without the intervention of 
priest or sacrament, and himself ask forgiveness and 
promise loyalty and obedience. That was evoking 
the private man into consciousness, self-reliance, and 
power. In the same way Protestantism told man to use 
his own intellect, to search for the truth for himself, and 
to believe only what he sawto be true. Tobe sure, Pro- 
testantism confined this search to a book, and was thus 
one-sided. Still more one-sided was it when by-and- 
by it created a creed, a theological system, to which 
it sought to bind the human mind. But these two 
things were accidents of Protestantism, aberrations 
from its proper destiny and meaning. The moment 
men were set to examine a book and told to abide 
purely by their own verdict concerning what they 
found there, it was easy to see that they would begin 
searching into other books, and above all into that 
book of books—the human intzllect—and examine 
what the Maker had written on its pages, so that they 
might know what was really the truth. Pure free- 
dom of the reason was therefore involved in the 
German Reformation, and was therefore brought 
about by it. Celibacy, in the eyes of early mediz- 
valism, was holier than marriage. Protestantism 
said marriage was a divine law, a necessity of human 
nature, and hence it was holy and beautiful, for all 
the necessities of man were holy and beautiful. They 
thus had freedom in its widest forms—freedom of the 
intellect, of the impulses, and of the affections of 
man: all branches of the root of pure freedom. 
There could not be a more perfect form of anti- 
ecclesiasticism than this, Once assert that human 
nature, and all the wants and laws which the Creator 
had imposed upon it, were holy in themselves, and 
they were free from all the tyrannies of all the 
priesthoods in the world. The human being was 
an instrument of many strings, everyone of which 
was to be preserved strong and sound, and full of all 
the native power that God had endowed it with; and 
all the anxiety of man should be to take care that 
not one string be in excess or defect, that not one 
tone should be out of harmony with another, but 
that the whole should make a pure divine harmony. 
Ecelesiasticism said, ‘* No; cut this string, that, and 
the other—destroy them.” Protestantism said, “ No; 
preserve them all; they are divine.” Ob, the immea- 
surable consolation to great-hearted men that came 
by this doctrine. They found forces seething and 
rolling within them like the waves of the sea, and 
they were told, “ These are not iniquity: these roll- 
ing waves of your nature are fresh from the Great 
Creator, and all you have to see to is, that witha 
grand iron grasp you hold them all within pure har- 
mony, innocence, and peace.” The lecturer next 
showed that the opposition of Protestantism to the 
mediseval doctrine, that poverty was holier than 
riches, had encouraged the development of enter- 
prise and the advance of civilisation. He went on 
to remark that another element that had contri- 
buted to the downfall of European ecclesiasticism 
was the investigation of physical science. The 
discovery of America, and of the relation of the 
earth to the other heavenly bodies, the invention of 
the telescope and microscope, and the wonders they 
revealed, drew men’s attention to the physical world 
—drew them away from theoretical speculation and 
dogma, from mere words to things—from philoso- 
phical wranglings, mere word battles, to solid facts. 
The human intellect was put upon its own feet by 
being told to examine these physical things, and rely 
on its own observation and experience concerning 
them. The great representative of this spirit was 
Lord Bacon, He was the inyentor of this new spirit 
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of inquiry. He said to the world, “ You have been 
engaged for centuries in the mere discussion of words 
instead of handling facts. You have been occupied 
with politics, literature, and theology, but never with 
physical facts. You have thought it beneath your 
dignity to occupy yourself with base matter. Matter 
isnot base. It is holy, it has the impress of the 
Maker upon every atom of it, You are full of theo- 
ries, traditions, and pre-conceptions concerning the 
physical world that hinder you from knowing any- 
thing real about it. You must clear your head of 
them all, and come like little children to the Uni- 
verse, You must put away all your false know- 
ledge, and come as ignorant children face to face 
with the Universe, and ask what it is and what it 
means.” ‘The world heard this voice and obeyed it. 
Bacon was, as they knew, the father of the inductive 
philosophy of the moderns. He said, “In looking 
at the Universe clear your head of all theories, pre- 
conceptions, and prejudices; come as knowing no- 
thing, look at the facts of the Universe for yourself, 
and by your own observation and your own experi- 
ence arrive at last at some fixed and definite know- 
ledge.” This indeed was a death-blow to ecclesiasti- 
cism. eclesiasticism was then averse to the study 
of natural science, and the ghost of it still retained 
its old hatred. He supposed the reason was—first 
of all because men, being busy with facts instead of 
with words, got such a solid understanding that they 
had no inclination for dogmas. Then these natural 
philosophers were always asking the causes of things 
and finding them out. The ecclesiastic didn’t like 
men to find out the causes of things. For example, 
in the old time men thought the rain depended on 
the priest; but when they got to learn how rain was 
caused, see how much that weakened the power of the 
priest over them. That was only a rude illustration 
of what had been the fact all through with physical 
science—that every explanation of cause and effect 
had weakened the power of the mystery of the priest, 
in which the human intellect had wrapped itself up. 
Lord Bacon said that superstition had been the great 
enemy of physical enquiry from the beginning of the 
world. ‘They, two centuries later, asked who were 
the enemies of the physicists, but the ecclesiastics ; 
which showed that inquiry into physical science was 
still a great and terrible death-blow to ecclesiasticism. 
The next phenomenon they noticed in the develop- 
ment of Europe was the appearance of Spinoza, who 
taught in a scientific and philosophic, and not merely 
in a poetic way, that the mind could see God in every 
object it contemplated. All things are in Him, and 
He in them—whatsoever is, is in God—and without 
Him could not be and conld not be conceived. And 
with that he taught that the human mind need not 
go to any books of history, however precious they 
were, in order to be safe, in order to please its 
Maker. He taught that God could be found every- 
where, and that, however resplendently He might 
shine here and there in a historic figure, yet although 
a man knew nothing of that historic figure, he might 
in the heaven and the earth, in his own thoughts, in 
the grass of the field, in the ways of men about him, 
find all the light concerning Him that was necessary 
to his salvation. That was taught by Benedict 
Spinoza two hundred years ago, and in doing so he 
produced the final eclipse of the old European eccle- 
siasticism. And herein be was at one with St, Paul. 
Paul, in his first missionary journey, when he went 
into a synagogue, where he found Jews, began to talk 
about Moses, David, Christ, and all those grand his- 
toric phenomena, those divine resplendences. But 
when he went amidst the pagan, half-civilised 
Lycaonians, he said not one word about David, or 
Moses, or Christ, but he said, “ You have been left 
alone in the world, you have had no great prophets, 
no divine resplendences have appeared among you; 
you have been left to your own poor dim vision, and 
yet you are not without witnesses—you have seen 
the rain fall, you have seen the beautiful seasons, you 
have had food for your cattle and bread for your- 
selves, you have had gladness poured into your 
breast when you have done right, and sorrow when 
you have done wrong. Whose is the hand that has 
been thus reaching out to you? and whose is the 
spirit that has influenced you? You are not without 
witness of Him from whom we all come, and to whom 
we are all responsible.’ So Paul taught the Pagan 
differently from his manner of teaching the Jew, and 
yet ho taught the same thing to both. And there 
he and the most modern expounder of religious free- 
dom were purely at one. And so it had gone, like a 
vision, leaving not a wrack behind, had all that edi- 
fice of medieval ecclesiasticism. But not without 
beautiful fruits, for we grow on the soil that it made. 
There was not a good thought, an excellence, a bles- 
sedness in Europe at this moment, or in European 
populations wherever they had gone, that was not 


rooted in that old medisval ecclesiasticism, which 
was solid and healthful in its day—the great benofi- 
cence of its times—which they honoured as they did 
their cathedrals, as a reminiscence, as a thing of the 


_past, but not as a thing that was to overshadow their 


intellect, and completely bury them in traditions, at 
this hour of living light and liberty, 


—_o—— 


THE REY. DR. VANCE SMITH ON THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


On Tuesday week the monthly meeting of the 
Presbyterian ministers was held at the Presbyteran 
Chapel, High-street, Stourbridge. Among those pre- 
sent were the Revs. Dr, Vance Smith (York), D. 
Maginnis, pastor; John Robberds, D. Griffith (Chel- 
tenham), H. W. Crosskey, 8, Bache, W. J. Knapton 
(Birmingham), John Gordon (Evesham), William 
Cochrane (Cradley), John Dean (Tamworth), A. Lunn 
(Kidderminster), K. Bache (Moreton), M. Gibson 
(Dudley), H. McKean (Oldbury), &e. 

Previous to the commencement of the business 
& special service was held, when the Rev. Dr. Vancu 
SmirH preached. He selected for his text St. Mat- 
thew iv, 4, After some prefatory remarks, Dr. Smith 
remarked, in reference to legislation, that we hear 
from time to time of measures brought forward for 
large sections of the people, aiming either at shorten- 
ing the hours of labour or increasing the wages. 
It seemed that some of the efforts put forth no 
doubt did in some instances exceed the limits of jus- 
tice, It was a reaction on account of the unquestion- 
able wrong which had been exercised towards some 
members of the community, and it was the existence 
of evils that led to extreme measures. The demands 
made were based upon a sound principle of justice, 
which was brought about by the spread of knowledge, 
and astill wider prevalence of habits of thoughtful. 
ness and prudence amongst the working classes. As 
the diffusion of knowledge becomes more general, we 
must expect to see the great masses of the working 
population “by degrees have a greater share in the 
government of the country, as well as partaking of 
the advantages of one kind and another afforded 
through civilisation and the extension of science. 
We should not repine over things which were leading 
to such results, but rejoice that our fellow men were 
becoming animated by higher aspirations, The time 
was when the bull-ring and the cock-pit and similar 
amusements were indulged in by the ignorant and 
half-barbarous masses, but he thought that such 
days had gone, or were rapidly passing away, and 
the people were now sharing or profiting by books, 
sciences, and industrial exhibitions. The minds of 
the people were being cultivated, and rude darkness 
was disappearing for something more beautiful. 
Their tastes and feelings were being cultivated, for 
which we ought to rejaice that such a change was 
taking place, though it was slow. The shortening 
of the hours of labour will, in many instances, make 
the working men more thoughtful, and they will 
necessarily require something to occupy their time, 
which he had no doubt would be devoted to the 
cultivation of intelligence. Such changes will cause 
great sacrifices to be made by some persons, but 
whatever arrangements were made they should be 
done by mutual consent, It was true that rough 
and hard work would still have to be done by 
some one. ‘The streets and chimneys must be 
swept, houses built, the ground ploughed, cloth 
manufactured, steam-engines constructed and at- 
tended to, and navigation carried on, or else society 
would soon be in a state of anarchy and primitive 
barbarism. Whilst such things would have to be 
carried on, he saw no reason why those who worked 
hard in life should not be entitled to; their share of 
intellectual, literary and political advantages. It was 
alleged that the labouring classes of the community 
were improvident and drunken, and especially where 
extremely high wages were earned, they were spent 
from week to week in riotous eating and drinking, 
little or no provision being made for the inevitable 
wants or necessities of afuture day. Admitting that 
such was the case, it must be attributed to the errors 
and weakness of those persons, and allowance should 
be made for circumstances, as their education was very 
imperfect. It was true that the drunkenness of the 
country was something fearful, and the misery it 
caused in thousands of homes, and the bitter sorrow 
experienced by wives gnd children was lamentable. 
Upon every new consideration of the subject he 
was more impressed that the great failure of the 
ecclesiastical system under which the country had 
been for the last three hundred years was the reason 
of the present moral condition of the labouring 
masses of the people. Anyone might see more of 
such a state of things in a manufacturing or com- 
mercial town in England on one Saturday than could 
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be seen in a French or German town in three, four, 
or even six times the period. Yetthe latter were pro- 
bably for the most part Roman Catholic; and we 
Evangelical Protestants, whilst pitying them for their 
errors, “‘ Thanked God that we are not as they are?’ 
It showed that there was something wrong in the 
established system of this country as regarded edu- 
cation. All the blame could not be attached to the 
working classes themselves, but a portion must be 
attributed to the system under which they had been 
brought up. It was the Church of the rich, but 
not of the poor. It had the same sectarian spirit as 
neatly one-half of the nation, comprising the reli- 
gious denominations which were competing against 
each other, instead of being united together in one 
broad Christian brotherhood. One thing in parti- 
cular must be carried out, viz., a wider diffusion of the 
system of primary education, which would improve 
the tastes and habits of the younger generation, and 
make them perhaps better than their fathers had 
been. A large proportion of children of the working 
classes at present did not attend any school, but the 
blame must be attached to their parents; at the 
same time it must be remembered that those parents 
had grown up under an old and vicious system, and 
even if they sent their children to school, it required 
an unquestionable amount of self-denial for them to 
be assured that it was for the advantage of the chil- 
dren. It wovrfld be some time before all the children 
who were running about the streets half wild would 
be got into schools, We may, however, be confident 
that one political result will be that better Hopes and 
aspirations will beimplanted within the children than 
were seen in their fathers. As the variety of changes 
which we see around us become more developed, we 
may see equal justice between man and man, and 
the great law of Christianity of “Do unto others as 
you would like others to do unto you” carried out. 
As ignorance is dispelled from the mind of the work- 
ing man, and more self-denial exercised, Jabour may 
hereafter be more difficult to obtain and not so 
cheap, and hardships and inconveniences wil! not be 
so formidable, and right and truth will ultimately 
prevail, 
bg 


“THE ASPECT OF THE TIMES IN RELA- 
TION TO UNITARIAN TEACHING.” 


On Sunday evening, August 13, a lecture on this 
subject was delivered in the Second Presbyterian 
Church (Unitarian), Belfast, by Sir John Bowring, 
LL.D., F.R.S. There was a very large audience, the 
spacious church being crowded in every part. 

The Rev. J. C. Streer having conducted the pre- 
liminary devotional exercises, 

Sir Jon Bowrine rose and said: There is an an- 
cient and venerable book of which Goethe, one of the 
greatest of modern poets, declared that he owed to it 
his highest inspirations, It has been crushed out 
between the Old and New Testaments, though worthy 
of a very high place, and in harmony with the best 
of both, for it is full of sublime teachings and beau- 
tiful illustrations—it is the Book of Hcclesiasticus, 
and in the 6th chapter and 18th verse of this display 
of the wisdom of Solomon you will find these coun- 
sels :—‘ Gather instruction from thy youth up, so 
shalt thou find wisdom till thine old age.” But 
behold! a greater than Solomon is here; and in 
the 8th chapter of John and 82nd verse that 
greater one says, “The truth shall make you free,” 
Ennobling words! Truth and freedom. May they 
be central stars for our guidance and governance. In 
looking over the field of cont: oversy, or its indifference, 
it cannot but be to us an object of great interest to 
inquire how far the opinions we hold as Unitarians, 
and the arguments to be urged on our behalf, have 
influenced the present, and are likely to influence 
the religious mind of the future. Calmly weighing 
the encouraging and the discouraging circumstances 
which lie around us and before us, may we not anti- 
cipate changes far more marked than those we have 
hitherto witnessed? Is there or is there not an 
awakening in those regions of thought, when our 
highest faculties are most developed by the search 
after divine truths, and the application of those 
truths to life’s daily demands and duties? It is, 
indeed, a broad subject, whose ramifications are al- 
most boundless, and on which one can only hope to 
present some suggestions which may afford materials 
for reflection, and, what is more important, motives to 
action. It has been wisely said that, if there be any doc- 
trines which all professing Christians believe, those 
doctrines may undoubtedly be considered a part of 
Christianity. And there are such doctrines—doc- 
trines which no Christian would repudiate ; as, for 
example, the paternity of God and the brotherhood 
of man. Sectarianism begins when something is 
added to these doctrines ; as, for example, when it is 
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which ages have been gathering together must bey faith are at this moment passing through stages of 


averred that this Unity of God must embrace a 
Trinity, or this brotherhood of man distinguishes 
the destined elect from the certainly condemned 350 
as regards the character of Jesus, every Christian 
would allow him to be a being possessed of the 
highest aptitudes of humanity, When associated 
with these superhuman or diyine qualities, as claimed 
for Jesus, there is divergeney and difference of opi- 
nion. All Christians will allow that he was the Son 
of Mary, the well-beloved of His celestial father. 
Controversy begins when an anterior birth, or an 
equality with God the Father, is claimed, And so 
beyond the Christian pale, there are doctrines held 
by the instructed of all the religious authorities of 
the world, whether Buddhist, or Brahmin, or Maho- 
medan, or Jew, or Christian, and such doctrine 
may be deemed irrefragably true; for they have 
approved themselves to all men’s minds, and have 
the sanction of all ages. Whether called intelli- 
gence or chance, all will agree that creation must 
have had a creator; but there can be no effect 
without a cause; that the universal Cosmos is under 
the rule of law, and that this law is orderly and har- 
monious. No one dare deny that philosophy has 
discovered certain paramount and inevitable influ- 
ences to which all things are subjected... The pheno- 
mena of life and death may be inexplicable, but life 
and death—productive and destructive—pursue their 
conquering course. Whether or not human sagacity 
can solve these mysteries, ‘the primal duties,” as 
one of our poets has said, “shine aloft like stars.” 
Their brightness will be visible to all who have eyes 
to see. Upon them all legislation ought to be 
founded; to them all authority must bow. The in- 
terpretations may be various, but the text is legible, 
and is written in words of light. The beautiful cha- 
racter and high mission of Jesus—the simplicity 
and power of his teachings—are not recognised by 
the Christian world alone. In a Chinese Buddhist 
book, which we discovered at Foochow, the name of 
our Great Instructor is to be found among the pages 
worthy to be accounted divine, In the Koran, Issa— 
the Arabian title of our Saviour—is represented as one 
of the most illustrious of prophets; and in the new 
manifestation of reformed Brahminism, Jesus, our 
Master, is always spoken of with affection, admira- 
tion, and reverence. Even from those who have 
most earnestly desired the possession of miraculous 
gifts to the foundation of our faith—confessions of 
the singular, the unparalleled excellence of Jesus, 
have fallen; and at the close of one of Rénan’s 
lectures, in which he depicted the merits while he 
denied the divinity of Christ, there was a loud cry 
from the students, “ The incomparable man!" The 
forms and symbols have no necessary connection with 
its realities—no more, at Jeast, than have the gar- 
ments worn with the character of those who wear 
them. Symbolic they may be to a certain extent, 
and in harmony with the religious affections of those 
who employ thera, Some natures are more suscep- 
tible than others to external impressions; the dul- 
ness of some demands excitement, the excitability of 
others requires control, These forms and symbols 
have often only a local influence, The image of the 
cross awakens no reverence beyond the Christian pale 
—that of the crescent is confined to the Mahomedan 
faith. The white elephant inspires the Buddhist with 
reverence, The sun is to the Parsee the direct image 
of the Divinity. But, behind all these manifestations 
there is something more divine than they—that ele- 
ment of truth and love which belongs to every form 
of religion, and without which any form of religion 
is worthless, Until faith resolves itself into, or is 
manifested by, practical religion—that religion whose 
field of action is the sphere of common life—whose 
influence is to be seen in the thoughts, the words, 
the deeds, which tend to make ourselves and others 
wiser and better,—-faith will be a barren tree. The 
proclamation of faith, the parade of words, ave of little 
value, unless and until they fructify into religious ac- 
tion. And if it cannot be shown that Unitarian 
opinious are, or ought to be, more moralising in their 
influences than tle doctrines called orthodox; that 


’ they give stronger motives. to religious culture in its 


practical application tothe great concerns of humanity, 
we shall fail to establish their claims to preferential 
adoption—unless as Shakspere says :— 
: “Our lives 
Religious title us the Sons of God, 

We shall when weighed in the balance be found wanting.» 

Doubt has been called ‘ devilism ” by*some, but 
the doubts suggested by the honest man to discover 
what is truth may rather be deemed divine. Dante 
calls doubt the bulwark of truth. It was the opinion 
of Sir Isaae Newton that a reasonable, sound, and 


durablé religion would only be reached through the} 


portals of scepticism ; that before a temple worthy of, 
the worship of the true God can be raised, the rubbish 


wholly removed. The purging away of the dross 
from the pure metal will be no hurried process, but 
will be slowly accomplished, as, indeed, are all the 
great operations of Nature. Without haste—but 
without rest, is the Almighty decree, which regulates 
alike the progress of the spheres, and all the transi- 
tions from life to death, through death to life. A 
great divine has said—“ Drive doubt from your mind 
as you would drive an incendiary from a powder ma- 
gazine!”’ You cannot do it, and if you could, the 
explosion will take place in spite of yourself; and 
should the magazine not be built on the unshak- 
able foundation of truth, it will be whelmed in 
ruin. Let us look round and we shall find 
much reason for hope and encouragement. First, 
confiding in the majesty of truth, and on the 
conviction that it is and must be stronger than 
error, the more we investigate the phenomena 
of nature the more we recognise the omnipre- 
sence of that irresistible law which issued from 
Divine wisdom, and in whose unity and universality 
we recognise the Divine purposes, To disassociate 
the operations of the Deity—to deem that in the 
spiritual and the material field of action there is any 
discordance—to suppose that while as we know that 
in all the machinery of earth there is harmony and 
order, there may be interruption and fluctuation, dis- 
cord and confusion in the arrangements connected 
with our spiritual being—is to have mean and un- 
worthy conceptions of the Creator, the cause and di- 
rector of all things. It happened to me not long 
ago to be discussing with a learned prelate that mys- 
tery of mysteries which we call Death—Death which 
appears to us—as it is a decree of universal applica~ 
tion—to be the most striking and ever present evi- 
dence of the goodness of God. ‘This may seem 
a hard conclusion for those who mourn over the 
loss of dear and valued friends and relatives, and 
who see the brightest, the noblest, and the best 
of our race gathered into “the general sepul- 
chre;”’ but we may ask how would the ignorance, 
the prejudices, the short-comings of past. ages 
ever be removed, but by the all-sweeping pro- 
cesses which make new generations not only 
the inheritors of the knowledge of those that pre- 
ceded them, but fit recipients for the accumulation of 
additional knowledge, and the developments of ever- 
strengthening inquiry? “ Can you believe,” I said, “that 
when our little tale is told, our little duties done, and 
we pass into the realms of silence and repose—can 
you believe that any changes will take place in the 
purposes of Him whose beneficence we have expe- 
rienced here? and that experience surely may be 
trusted in for our hereafter. We have seen the ter- 
restrial beauties—we have listened to the terrestrial 
harmonies. Can He summon us to celestial regions 
less beautiful and less harmonious?” ‘‘ Nay,” said 
he, “ but we are to change our garments.” “ Truly,” 
I replied, “ but not to put on garments less comely,” 
“ Well,” he answered, “you lave given me some ma- 
terials for thought ;” and I ventured to suggest that 
he should turn them over in his mind, and make 
them the subject of an early discourse in his own 
cathedral. He thought, however, that the world 
was not ripe for the reception of such doctrines, 
Not ripe ! 
truth is’ blocked and impeded in its progress. Not 
so the progress of the seasons, or the course of 
the sun. Had Newton hesitated to proclaim his 
great discoveries, how long might knowledge not 
have been retarded! No; the truth we are privileged 
to possess we are bound to propagate; and let us be 
animated by the thought. that truth is never barrens 
As seeds are prolific withzfature, with ever-increas- 
ing harvests—ignorans ness, darkness, belong 
to forgotten ages. Let i K towards the light, and 
we Shall approach nearer@ phe. Light giver; and let 
us walk towagds the light aethe spirit of love. Edu- 
cational prajiidices stand.isathe way of free investi- 
gation. © ssors of Christianity, and of any par. 
ticular fo “hristianity, have had their early 
minds mouldt 
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the professiohs of their-ripet years, Had we been born 
in Constantingple of Mahomedan parents, the Koran 
would have’iécome our sacred. book, and Islam- 
ism our religion. Had we been cradled in Rome, 
and of Catholic descent, we should most probably 
have admired the infallible Papacy, and held that, 
| Catholicism is the only reliable creed. If by Chinese 


ancestors we had been educated in the fi 
the name of Confucius would have been 
above all other names. If trained as Parsgesta 
the fite-worshippers, we should have heldsZt 
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tthought is encouraged or exercised 
Western nations—for Buddhism, Brah- 
medanism, Judaisin, and every other 


But thus it is that the chariot of Divine | 


4p. the conwictions which have become j, 


reformation, Among the drawbacks to earnest, 
honest, open profession of truth, the unfashionable- 


ness of heterodoxy holds a place, The church is too 


often the scene chosen for the display of gay dresses — 
—the arena where rival millinery exhibits its many- 
coloured attractions. I am far from censuring or 
condemning a proper attention to the usages of so- 
ciety, or from asserting that the cathedrals or the 
crowded chapels are the sole theatres for such exhi- 
bitions. I only mean that the tide of fashion carries 
multitudes with it, and that the desertions from our 
own ranks ara not wholly attributable to new con- 
victions, or the results of thoughtful examinations 
leading to the adoption of orthodox customs or ortho- 
dox creeds, Indifference is certainly one of the 
great elements which surround us, and a thousand 
ready arguments are at hand for its excuse and 
justification— 


“For modes of faith let furious zealots fight, 
They can’t be wrong whose life is in the right !” 


But it ought not to be forgotten that there is a sin- 
gular harmony between a right faith and a right life, 
and that there may be something wrong in turning a 
deaf ear to the call of truth and reason. ‘ Are there 


not good men and women of every religious profes. — 


sion?” is a charitable and Christian interrogation, 
yet itis not one which releases us from the duty of 


free and bold inquiry, nor which will excuse us if we — 


neglect the opportunities of ascertaining what reli- 
gious professions are most in harmony with the 
teachings of our Mastersand the honest convictions 
of our own mind. Added to these are the sinister 
interests which are opposed to the reception and pro 
pagation of truth, Millions upon millions of money 
are exclusively allotted to the teachers of exclusive 
ereeds, and the maintenance of particular Churches” 
and forms of worship. In many civilised countries 
the State refuses pecuniary support to any Church; 
in others State assistance is granted indiscriminately 
to all, In our native land half the religious instrue- 
tors—possibly more than half—are provided for by 
the spontaneous and yoluntary contributions of 
their followers. No dissenting influences can offer 
such grand prizes to ambition as are to be 
found in the Archiepiscopal or Episcopal hie- 
rarchy, or in the grandly paid preferments which 
are enjoyed by the privileged Anglican clergy, The 
Bishop of Winchester once said that in the race he 
only desired that the Church of England should” 
Start fair, but he forgot that his Church already » 
holds the stakes, and that for a “ fair start,” a fit pro- 
portion of the ranks and revenues held by the Epis- 
copalians should be placed at the disposal of the Non- 
conformists. This is not the place to inquire whether 
a National church, reared on the broadest basis; could 
be constituted so as to embrace all varieties of Chris- 
tian thought; but the tendency of the times, and, — 
what is equally important, the legislation of the land, 
give evidence that many intolerant preferences: and 
disabilities which disgraced the past have been di- 
minished, and afford a reasonable hope that those 
which remain will in due time be removed.’ Pére 
Enfantin, in his representations to Pius the Ninth, 
reminded him that Popery was losing its influence, 
because it was no longer associated with the spirit of 
the age, for the spirit of this age is peculiarly scienti- 
fic, With the inquiries or the discoveries of science, 
the Catholic Church had shown no sympathy. Instead 
of doing their best to encourage railways, telegraphs, 
cheap postage, and other improyements, the Roman 
States have been the very last-to adopt them, In . 
the Middle Ages, when bridges and roads were 
the representatives of civilisation, the Pope’s were 
called Pontifices. The highest title of his Ho- 
liness was Pontifax Maximus—the great bridge- 
builder, and the ecclesiastics specially took charge 
of the public highways. The monks taught the - 
people agricultural arts, and the conventtal Janés’’ 
were always the best cultivated. 
artistic era, and the Michael Angelos, the Raffaelles, - 
and other illustrious men, were called: om to build 
the Christian temples, to adorn them with shrines 
and pictures which represented the purest concep- 
tions of the painter, the poet, and the architect. The 
Roman Chureh had then its day of light and glory. 
The glory and the light seem passing away. It is 
the duty of the Unitarian body not only to be asso- 
ciated with progress, civil and religious, but to be in. 
the very van with those who are moving forward. 
Their convictions with the traditions of the past 
should be such as link them with the demands of 
the future. We know what have been the evidences 
of bygone ages; we know, and better know, what 
are the evidences of our times, Who shall say 
what the doctrines of future generations will be? 
This much is certain, that religious faith will move 
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more and more in the direction of philosophical 
science, and wisdom and virtue must move on with 
success— 
“ Not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour, 
In reverence and in charity,” 
Yes! in a reverend spirit should all religious inquiry 
be conducted, and still better in charity—charity for 
the failings and shortcomings of those who seem 
blind to the lights that guide our footsteps, or deaf to 
the reasonings which have appeared to us irresistible. 
For I repeat the conviction, if it can be shown that 
Unitarianism is hostile to the progress of philosophy 
—that it repudiates those great discoveries which are 
the glory of our age, we may be afraid that Unita- 
rianism will be wrecked on the—~ 
‘t Thousand. shocks that come and go 
With agonies, with energies— 
With overthrowings, and with cries, 
And undulations to and fro.” 
We need have no such fears. The mountains of 
truth will never be shaken from their broad founda- 
tions. ‘They were laid of old by the Omnipotent 
hand, and they will last for ever. 
“Our little systems have their day— 
They have their day and cease to be— 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, our God, art more than they.” 
More and Mightier. I recollect when examining 
some children being somewhat perplexed when, after 
my interrogations a little girl said, “ Sir, may we ask 
you one question—what was the name of Noah’s 
grandfather?” And I confess I was so ignorant of 
Scriptural genealogies, as to be unable to answer. 
The children of that school were well acquainted 
with the pedigree of the patriarch, but they knew not 
where nor when the patriarchs lived, nor that the 
earth was round, nor that it was smaller than the sun, 
nor that the stars are bigger than they seem. It is 
but too true that a very large portion of the religious 
instruction given to children is on matters of the 
utmost indifference, utterly valueless for their guid- 
ance in the performance of the daily duties of life, 
and I fear that the unimportant teachings of which 
I haye spoken are but too frequently deemed of 
paramount value in what is mistakenly called 
religious instruction. The associations and habits 
of early youth have much to do with religious 
culture, nor have varieties of climate, of race, 
and of language been without their influence. Mis- 
sionary teachings, when they harmonise with the 
usages of those to whom those teachings are ad- 
dressed have not always failed in their object. The 
Catholics have found in the Buddhist rites a strong 
resemblance to their own, and have made some con- 
verts among the less instructed, by gorgeous displays 
of dress and other adornings, by music and incense, 
and the gratification of the senses; but such appli- 
ances have had little or no attraction for the more 
cultivated and intellectual classes. ‘lo some, “ The 
gay religions full of pomp and gold,” as described by 
Milton, have an invisible charm, and if the higher 
light and greater beauties of religion are not eclipsed 
or dimmed by the decorations, little harm will be done. 
Other minds are not influenced, or influenced pre- 
judically by these-ornamental additions, and who pro- 
claim that— 
‘ Their altar is the fragrant shrine ; 
Their temple, Lord! that arch of Thine; 
Their incense breath the mountain airs ; 
And silent thoughts their only prayers,” 


It was an old maxim that to labour is to pray. The 
loudest voices in the synagogue are not those which 
mount highest towards heaven; and the proud and 
pompous phraseology of the Pharisee may yet be 
heard among us. Among the prominent mischiefs 
of religious profession is a dogmatic spirit. Dog- 
matism is one of the worst species of intolerance, It 
is generally associated with the desire to persecute, 
and but too often invested with the power of perse- 
cution. ‘The various outward creeds of Christendom 
—all of them pretentious—several of them damna- 
tory—have been the opprobrium and the curse of the 
Church; and if they culminate in claims to infalli- 
bility, they disturb and pollute the very fountain 
heads of truth. When Paul spoke of the three 
abiding things—faith, hope, and charity—he has been 
interpreted as the partisan of a faithless hope, and a 
hopeless faith ; and instead of obtaining a recogni- 
tion of the noble averment that the greatest of these 
is charity, charity is assuredly deemed by many as the 
least and the meanest of them, if it be not wholly 
eliminated from the creed. The events and the con- 
yictions, whether called “ New Lights,” or by any other 
names, but which, undoubtedly, are producing great 
changes, and preparing still greater changes within 


the pale of the Anglican Church, have created many | 
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noble specimens of self-sacrifice. Excellent men, 
following the example of Theophilus Tindsey, have 
surrendered their liyings and all their hopes of pre- 
ferment, launched on the ocean of uncertainty, and 
unknowing their future fate; and very many more 
remain in uncertainty as to what their decision should 
be—some believing that the Church has bases broad 
enough to allow them a standing place, and others 
hoping that these bases will still farther be widened. 
Meanwhile it cannot be doubted that opinions more 
liberal and less orthodox are permeating through 
Anglican society, Men think more boldly, and speak 
more openly than they were wont to do, Doubts are 
not put down as heresies, and the still small voices, 
which scarcely found utterance, are becoming stronger 
and more courageous. The influence of authority 
when unable to solve a difficulty can no longer im- 
pose subjection. There is a great rebellion against 
priestly dogmatism, an unwillingness to allow intru- 
sion into the precincts of conscience, and upon those 
sacred relations which exist between a man and his 
Supreme Creator and Judge. Associated with reli- 
gious life and action, why are not women put more 
prominently forward? If, as wa are compelied to ac- 
knowledge that from their timidity and backwardness 
they have been and are the great impediments to 
progress, why should not some of the more valorous 
—I will not say the more virtuous among them—re- 
deem the character of the sex, and make up for the 
shortcomings of those who lag behind? On some 
occasions there has been little hesitation, and in the 
discussion of “ Woman’s rights ” there has been much 
of women’s action, and it has been exerted most be- 
neficially. Why should they not march in the front 
when women’s duties, especially their religious duties, 
are to be discussed? In this respect, as in many 
others, the Society of Friends have given us encou- 
raging examples ; and no one has ventured to im- 
peach the modesty, or to impugn the motives of those 
preaching women, and often have they spoken with 
pathos and with power. Timidity is by no means cha- 
racteristic of the womanly nature. A mother, on be- 
half of her child, with her patience and heroism, is 
far beyond any common display of courage in the 
other sex. It was once my fortune to be wrecked, 
with several hundred persons, in the Red Sea, and to 
be kept fer several days on a coral reef. ‘The conduct 
of the women, of whom there were many, was be- 
yond all praise. -In the midst of much suffering, in 
the absence of fresh water, and in the approach of 
death, they saw their fate with serenity, Tbe young 
actively engaged in aiding the old, everybody calmly 
and cheerfully undertaking the task allotted to him 
or her. No conventionalities were there—no inquiries 
whether this service or that was such as beseemed a 
lady. So it is that our very natures are formed by 
and adapted to the circumstances that surround us, 

“ As the dyer’s hand 
Is stained with what it works on.” 


And it is our duty to initiate such circumstances 
as may best develop the faculties of women. It is as 
much our affair as theirs, and perhaps more so; for 
it is the mother who lays the foundation of the cha- 
racter of the child, and who moulds it when it is 
most plastic and susceptible. Need it, then, be 
added here that if our descendants are to be reli- 
giously educated parents, should be trained to right 
views of religion? Women haye seldom appeared on 
the arena of religious controversy; and this is an- 
other evidence of the defects of our social organisa- 
tion, for it would be well if we availed ourselves 
more of their perceptive and sagacious faculties. But 
in the field of devotional poetry, the contributions 
of Unitarian women are of the highest value, and 
the hymns of Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. Adams occupy 
a high place in very many selections of sacred song. 
We might add the names, I believe, of George Eliot, 
Mrs. Barrett Browning, Harriet Martineau, and 
others. Indeed, the Unitarians have paid far more 
than their proportional tribute into the hymnal trea- 
sury; and their bymns fill an octavo volume, edited 
by Dr. Beard. It was not left to modern times alone 
to give an example of woman’s devotional outpour- 
ings. Deborah, the poetess and prophetess, is 
painted by Coleridge as the very incarnation of pas- 
sion, who, with a mother's heart and with the vehe- 
mency of a mother’s and a patriot’s Jove, had shut 
the light of love from her eyes and poured the bless- 
ings of love from her lips on the people that had 
jeopardised their lives unto the death against the 
oppressors. He calls her “the dispassioned, high- 
souled, heroic woman ;” but moralising on denuncia- 
tions and imprecations like those of Deborah, and 
the almost equally bitter anathemas of David, he 
feels that his sympathy is gone; he listens in awe 
and fear, and in perplexity and confusion of spirit. 
No doubt! for the teachings of Jesus, teachings of 
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peace and patience, are utterly contrasted with the 
cursings of the ancient Hebrews ; and the sweetness 
of woman’s voice would be far more appropriately 
employed in heralding— 

“ Peace and good-will, good-will and peace ; 

_ Peace and good-will to all mankind.” 
These are but scattered, rudely-digested, and imper- 
fectly-developed thoughts—or rather, excitations to 
thought for those who hear me, Of the gravity of 
the great questions involved there can be no doubt. 
Truth is the noblest gift of God to man; and reli. 
gious truth is that which should be most calmly, most 
reverently, most courageously, and most perseveringly 
sought. The field of inquiry has no boundaries; the 
strongest wings will fly farthest in its pursuit; the 
higher we mount, the more we aspire, the better we 
shall discharge our duty, and the more certainly se- 
cure our reward. 


A SUNDAY IN CANTERBURY. 


In days when we are repeatedly told that it is good 
for Unitarians occasionally to attend the services at 
one of the churches of the lstablishment, or at some 
Orthodox Dissenting chapel, it may be of some inte- 
rest to the readers of the Inguirer to learn how a 
junior member of one of the London congregations 
spent his Sunday away from London, I (the junior 
member in question) am spending my fortnight’s 
summer holiday at Herne Bay, and the question 
arose in my mind—Where should I go to worship ? 
Assuming that it may be profitable occasionally “ to 
hear the other side of the question,” yet I beg leave 
to doubt whether it zs profitable when that other side 
is presented iditioanner that always sets my whole 
mind in antagonism to it, 

I have for some two or three years tried the’expe- 
riment of attending alternately the Established 
Church (Christ Church) and the Congregational 
Chapel, but, whether it is that I lack the calmness 
of those “older and wiser than myself,” who appear 
to do successfully what I have in Herne Bay tried to 
do, or whether it is thatthe two ministers of Herne Bay 
do not possess the liberalism that some Unitarians 
find among the Orthodox with whom they consort, I 
know not; I can only say that I have fairly tried this 
experiment, and cannot, with any profit, attend either 
of the two places of worship in Herne Bay. I there- 
fore solved the question by determining to go over to 
Canterbury (eight or nine miles) to the Unitarian 
Baptist Chapel there. Therefore, on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 13th inst., after an invigorating swim in the 
sea, and a hearty breakfast, I started off under a- 
broiling sun, intending to arrive in Canterbury by 
10.45, the time for the commencement of service. 
Need I say that [went in pedestrian costume and 
without any impedimenta, such as Bible, Hymn- 
book, &e,? I hope I shall not be deemed prolix or 
garrulous if I detail a few of the incidents by the 
way. My road lies straight through Blean Wood 
(once a noble forest), but before reaching its borders 
the traveller cannot help noticing the fields of ripe 
standing barley, and still riper corn, which has been 
first cut to a very large extent along the sea line. I 
am told that the harvest is generally earlier along the 
coast by about a fortnight or three weeks than it is 
in the more inland districts. However this may be, 
the fact is clear, that whereas the corn is nearly all 
cut and gathered in from Herne Bay to Margate, I 
find it all standing as I approach Canterbury. It is 
yet rather early in the day; the blinds still down, 
and perfect quietude reigns. At many of the farm- 
houses and cottages I pass show that those who rise 
early all the week through are enjoying, on the Sun- 
day morning, an extra rest, rendered all the sweeter 
by their toil in the burning fields during the past 
week of harvest. Many labourers of aspects good, 
bad, and indifferent pass me, many of them with some 
passing remark, such as :— Marning, Sir, very ‘ot it 
is.” Very wa-arm, Sir,” &., &e. I return each 
one’s cheery salutation, and think that indeed some 
of them are no bad representatives of those “* Men 
of Kent” who have never been conquered. Pre- 
sently a man approaches who is evidently not a na- 
tive of this part of Great Britain, nor does his tongue 
belie his aspect. 

“Morning, yer honor! ’aye you got such a thing 
asa copper to give to a poor man out of work?” 

A lie, Pat: you've got the marks of yesterday’s har. 
vesting yet about you : and I’m not sure but that I hear 
the jingle of the money foreman paid you not so very 
many hours ago. However, I don’t tell him this, but 
merely remark that I think it is a good thing for him 
that he is out of work to-day, and hope he will work 
all the harder to-morrow, Apparently Pat is only 
half a philosopher, for though he moves off with a 
smile on his lips at the retort to which he had laid 
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himself open, his voice is uttering words that bad 

companions have instilled into him from infancy, with 

diligence, and, alas ! with success. I now pass what 

I know to be the last house for about three miles, and 

at the same time I am passing ahop-garden. To me, 

a Londoner, the fruit I inspect seems healthy and 

abundant, but experts tell me a different tale, which 

indeed has been the sad experience of some few years 
ast. 

: I step briskly out, and am in Canterbury by half- 
past ten o'clock, and after one or two inquiries I find 
the Unitarian Baptist Chapel, Members of the con- 
gregation in Stamford-street will understand that I 
felt almost at home, when I tell them that this chapel 
is in Blackfriars. Like the majority of General Bap- 
tist and old Unitarian places of worship, it is so 
secluded as almost to have become shut out from the 
rest of the world. However desirable that may have 
been at a time when mobs occasionally interfered in 
the business of sects obnoxious to them, it is a great 
obstacle to the well-being of a congregation in days 
when people do not much care about searching for a 
peculiar and unpopular Meeting-house, This chapel 
is of unpretending exterior, but its interior is won- 

~ deifully clean and cool. On one of the hottest days 
of August I certainly did not expect to find so much 
coolness in the place. It brought to my mind, 
forcibly, Robert Collyer’s saying, that the “ Unitarians 
love a cool, shady room.” Although much of this 
welcome coolness is a consequence of the River Stour 
taking its course close outside the chapel walls, 
yet much also is due to the admirable cleanliness 
of the building and its rather lofty roof. As I 
enter, there are but two others present, although 
the minister is in his place, and the children are 
seated in the small gallery, with one or two teachers 
to look after them—no sinecure this hot weather. 
Before long, however, the rest of the congregation 
(except those absent for various reasons) drop in, 
and before the close of the service there are just over 
a score in the body of the chapel, everyone of them 
looking as though they were Unitarians, and knew tt. 
There is nothing remarkable about the service. The 
hymns are sung to old-fashioned tunes (Canterbury 
Psalmist), As the organist, a lady, says, “ What is the 
use of having new tunes when no one knows them ?” 
The organ is a small but handsome one, and, so far 
as I am qualified to judge, must once have been very 
excellent ; but during the service it behaves in a way 
that forces the belief that it is suffering from old age. 
The singing is certainly pee dese but, with the 
exception of the three or four teachers in the gallery, 
very soft, everyone present seeming to be afraid that 
if they sang out aloud the organ might suddenly 
break down and leave them in the lurch, The pre- 
sent minister, Mr, Bennett, is the successor of the 
late Rev, Dr. Cromwell, whose memory is held in high 
esteem and love by the congregation. 

Not trained for the ministry, Mr. Bennett’s sermon 
bore the impress of more preparation than is usual, 
and—may an outsider criticise ?—appeared to me to 
deserve the character of a very able lecture, “ On the 
Immortality of the Soul,” rather than that of a reli- 
gious discourse. This impression was strengthened 
by the preacher’s delivery, which was more cautious 
and slow (almost hesitating) than is customary in the 
pulpit. Had I a right to occupy so much space, I 
would much have liked to give a short outline of the 
discourse, which had a satisfactory and yet an unsa- 
tisfactory effect, Although it stimulated the mind, 
yet it left the heart entirely unsatisfied, and, although 
a suggestive lecture, it did not go deep enough into 
the question. 

While referring to the good and eminent men who 
have had doubts as to, or have expressed their ua 
belief in, the doctrine of the soul’s immortal life, it 
struck me as curious that the preacher should have, 
at some length, given Mr. Newman’s (the author of 
‘“ Phases of Faith”) views on the subject, and not be- 
stowed eyen a passing mention on a case so much 
nearer to us in the person of Dr. Priestley. 

Service over, I was (though an entire stranger) 
taken care of by one of the families of the little con- 
gregation. Let me here say to those kind friends 
that their hearty and unconstrained kindness to the 
solitary Londoner has gone far to redeem the charac- 
ter of Unitarians from the charge of coldness and 
indifferentism to each other which is so often (and 
not always without cause) brought against them. Al- 
though it may never be in my power to return to 
them, even in part, the large-hearted hospitality with 
which they entertained me, yet it is not to be for- 
gotten, 

At about 2.30 in the afternoon I returned to the 
building (once a part of the Black Friars Monastery) 
to take part in the Sunday-school. Here I found 
about fifty children of various ages, everyone of them 

belonging to that class towards whom Robert Raikes? 
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rally, would make our pleasant earth a pandemo- 
nium of howling and desperate wretches: And his 
congregation is composed of giggling girls, stolid 
rustics, mischievous boys. As I trudged through 
the woods homeward I sang out loud all the hymns 
Iknew or could remember. The performance may 
not have been quite accurate in a musical point of 
view, but my heart was in it; and who shall say 
that I have not this day paid more acceptable homage 
to the Deity than if I had been joining in the words 
of hymns, and listening to sermons, in a Congrega- 
tional chapel, with the spirit of which my soul was 
not in harmony ? ~ Henry A. Hatz, 
Herne Bay, Aug. 14, 1871. 
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heart filled with pity, and for whom he organised 
the first Sunday-school in the quiet, far-away city of 
Gloucester. Is there not some parallel between the 
two cases, even though years have intervened ? Here 
were all these children, by far the larger portion of 
them utterly ignorant even of the Alphabet. If it 
had not been pitiable, it would have been ludicrous 
to see big girls of fifteen or sixteen unable to spell 
such words as air, cat, &e. 

The teachers in London Sunday-schools are apt 
to think that their work lies amongst the most igno- 
rant and vicious of England’s population. I am dis- 
posed to believe that London does hold (even amongst 
the children) the most degraded and criminal of the 
classes whom Sunday-schools are trying to better; 
but let me tell my fellow workers in London that in 
this quiet, sleepy Cathedral city, with all its clergy of 
various degrees (is it too much to say that none of 
them are over worked ?), I have found a deeper depth 
of ignorance than I have ever found, even in London, 
The teachers of the Canterbury Unitarian Sunday- 
school are drawn (with one exception, who is soon 
going to leave the city) from one family. The school 
is held in the chapel, not a great hardship in itself, 
but it involves the unpleasantness of three of the 
classes with their teachers having to stand during 
school-time, because they have no forms or seats. It 
may be said that the congregation should provide them, 
but the congregation is small and not over wealthy. 
This Sunday-school is in want of nearly everything 
that constitutes a Sunday-school, except a roof over 
their heads and willingness on the part of the teach- 
ers. I think this is a case in which the Sunday- 
school Association might well make a grant of the 
easiest of the Elementary books they publish, Should 
any Unitarian be disposed to help this little band 
of workers striving after better things, with- 
out waiting for the cumbrous machinery of the Sun- 
day-school Association to be set in motion, I would 
gladly put them into communication with the trea- 
surer. This school has only been in existence for 
about four mouths, and, of course, there is room for 
improvement in nearly every direction. But there is 
one essential matter which it is hard for the teachers 
in a new Sunday-school to insist upon for themselves, 
and it is this—that however praiseworthy it may be of 
the superintendent to help the teacher of a class by a 
few hints given privately, or a few words spoken kindly 
to the children, yet it cannot but have an injurious 
effect for the superintendent to make a system of con- 
tinually interfering with the teacher’s management of 
the children, and will prevent the growth of a direct 
influence of the teacher’s mind over the minds of 
the children, 

I was most sorry to see Mr. Bennett adopting this 
system, because I am convinced that if persisted in 
it will ultimately ruin his Sunday-school and drive 
away his teachers. Sunday-school teachers should 
be free agents if they are to exercise any beneficial 
influence over the futures of their scholars, not mere 
machines to be moved in a settled direction by one 
who turns the handle and wishes to see everything 
going round in a dull routine circle of his own. 
School over, my friends took me home; and on the 
way thither led me down one of the courts where 
several of their scholars live. I cannot help think- 
ing what a Paradise this court would be to some of 
the London families that I visit. Sweet and open, 
cool and wide; the river (a small one, but not a stag- 
nant pool) running at the back of the houses. I would 
like to see the faces of some of my own scholars, if 
told they might live there for a week. Ay, and the 
faces of poor beer-sodden fathers, and dirty, disre- 
putable mothers and their hosts of house com- 
panions, and lodgers, too. 

After tea and a little sacred music I start on my 
homeward path, literally rejoicing. When a mile 
and a-half-out, I look back from the top of St. Ste- 
phen’s Hill and see, stretched out before me, a view 


Parliamentary CP Hronicle. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 

Parliament was formally prorogued on Monday. 
The Lords Commissioners—the Lord Chancellor, the 
Duke of St. Albans, Lord Halifax, Earl Cowper, and 
the Earl of Cork having taken their seats on tho 
woolsack, 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR immediately directed the 
House of Commons to be summoned. In a few 
minutes the Speaker appeared at the bar, accom- 
panied by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Glyn, 
the Solicitor-General for Treland, and between forty 
and fifty other members. 

The Lorp Cuancretnor then read the following 
Royal Speech :— 

‘My Lorbs anp GENTLEMEN, 

The time has now arrived when I am enabled to 
release you from your attendance in Parliament, and 
to commend your unwearied labours for the public 
good, 

I acknowledge with satisfaction the loyal readiness 
with which you have made provision for my beloved 
children, Princess Louise and Prince Arthur. 

The great events and important changes which 
have recently occurred on the Continent of Europe 
have not compromised the friendly relations subsist- 
ing between the Crown of the United Kingdom and 
Foreign Powers. Whatever part I may take in those 
international questions which from time to time may 
arise, will continue to be taken with no other view 
than the maintenance of general concord and public 
right, 

The Conference which was sitting in London at the 
commencement of the session was joined during its 
deliberations by a French Plenipotentiary, and it con- 
sidered and agreed upon a revision of those stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of 1856 which concerned the 
Black Sea and the Bosphorus, I trust that the unani- 
mous decision of the Powers, which hes been re~ 
corded in a new Treaty, may assist in securing the 
tranquillity and welfare of the Kast. 

It is with a special satisfaction that I refer on the 
present occasion to our relations with the United 
States of America, By the Treaty of Washington 
modes of settlement have been fixed for several 
questions which had long remained in dispute. 

My communications with the American Govern- 
ment have not been without the promise of advan- 
tage to other countries. The President has concurred 
with me in an application of that principle of am‘= 
cable reference which was proclaimed by the Treaty 
of Paris, and which I rejoice to have had an oppor- 
tunity of recommending by example. And we have 
also agreed in the adoption of certain rules for guid- 
ing the maritime conduct of neutrals, which may, I 
trust, ere long obtain general recognition, and form a 
valuable addition to the code of International Law. 

I place full reliance upon the disposition of the 
American Government to carry forward with cordiality 
and zeal the subsidiary arrangements which have been 
determined on for the execution of. the Treaty. 

I shall apprise the Parliament of Canada that the 


provisions which require its consent are, in my view, 
highly conducive to the interests of the Dominion. 
On these provisions, however, that Parliament will 
pass an independent and final judgment. 

The Government of France has signified its desire 
to alter some of the provisions of the Commercial 
Treaty of 1860, which is now terminable, upon a 
notice of twelve months, by either of the contracting 
States. I am anxious to meet the wishes of a 
friendly Power, and to give scope for any measures 
calculated to meet its fiscal exigencies; but I should 
witness with concern any change of a nature to re- 
strict that commercial intercourse between the two 
countries which has done so much for their closer 
union, ; 

GENTLEMEN oF THE House or Commons, 

I thank you for the liberal supplies which, under 
the circumstances of the year, I directed my Govern- 
ment to ask from you, and for the sum of money 


the like of which I do not often get a glimpse of, 
There, in the basin of the Stour, lies the city. The 
grey Cathedral walls rise massive and majestic, while 
the now fast-setting sun sets all the windows in a 
blaze of red light. Around the Cathedral, and | 
stretching out below to my feet, are the Kentish red 
brick houses, never seen to so much advantage as in 
the even. On the further sides of the landscape the 
woods come down the hill-sides and form a dark 
green back-ground to the golden picture. It was my 
fortune once to see this same view while the rising 
sun was dispelling the grey mists of dawn. _ Glorions 
as I then thought it, I can now see in the two all 
the difference between the joyous, chubby prettiness 
of childhood and the matured glory of departing life. 
And not a stone’s throw from this testimony of Na- 
ture to the love of God is a Methodist preacher 
holding forth, with all the fascination of his terrible 
earnestness, those doctrines which, if believed gene- 
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s a devout up-looking of the eye, yet reverent bending 
f the spirit; and among the many lives of Christ which 
1ave been given to us lately, we know not of any more 
srofoundly assuring the mind of the reader, of the devo- 


‘ion of the author to the Divine Form he seeks again to 
unveil to the age.” ' 


‘The natural inference drawn from this, which is re- reduce its doctrines to some formal system which shall 
peated on all occasions and in a yariety of forms, was accord with the principles of their human philosophies. 
that Bayle meant to attack all theology, and he was ac-| The infinite variety of theories that have been started on 
cordingly bitterly reproached with his infidelity. He|the subject of atonement, and the fact that, although 
replies to the reproach in one of the éclaircissements | there is no subject on which there has been so much 
which form a postscript to his book, and takes up | speculation, ‘no doctrine of the atonement or reconciling 
with extreme vigour, and at great length, a line which | work of Christ has been developed, that can be said to 
has been taken frequently since his time. This line is, | have received the consent of the Christian world,’ have | 
that to pile up mystery above mystery, and to confuse | made us feel the importance of returning to the Scrip- 
and utterly humiliate human reason, is the best service | tural model, of renouncing all attempts at philosophical 
which can be rendered to the cause of religion, inasmuch | explanations, and of contenting ourgelves rather with 
as by that course men are prepared to accept submissively | the proclamation of the great fact that ‘ God is in Christ 
any mysteries which may be proposed to their faith. reconciling the world unto Himself.’ Dr. Bushnell has 
Montaigne (on whom, oddly enough, Bayle has no article) evidently something of the same feeling. ‘After,’ he 
took the same ground at great length, and since his time | says, ‘ passing round the circuit of more than eighteen 
it has keen occupied by many others whose sincerity is| centuries, occupied, alas! how largely in litigation of 
less open to suspicion than Bayle’s. It is very hard to theory and formula, we come back at last to say, drop~ 
believe that Bayle was sincere. His refutations ate too | ping out all the accumulated rubbish of our wisdom, 
trenchant and vigorous to have been written merely to| Preach Christ just as the Apostolic fathers and the 
show the weakness of the human mind. They are much | saints of the first three centuries did—yiz., in the facts 
better illustrations of its strength. It is indeed obvious of His personal life and death ; and these facts in the 
enough, to any one who will take the pains to study | form of the personal altar.’ 
what he has written, that his real objection was not so “Unfortunately, though he writes thus, his own book 
much to dogmatism in general, or even to theological | is itself the elaboration of a new theory, very ingenious 
dogmatism in particular, as to the strange scholastic} and acute, worked out with considerable power, but 
system—for strange it now appears to us—in which all | often losing itself in regions of metaphysical speculation, 
the thoughts of his age upon important subjects were where plain men who want to understand the work of 
wrapped up. To think of Bayle as a real consistent Christ as much as learned philosophers, are unable to 
sceptic is impossible. His dictionary is in every part a follow, starting fresh views which must inevitably lead 
complete answer to such a charge. Every article in it is| to fresh discussion, and so tending to complicate rather 
pointed, precise, full of life, and full of good sense, and | than to simplify the controversy. The inevitable resulé 
as vigorous in its way of dealing with facts as any piece | will be that many who sympathise with his objections 
of literary workmanship in the world. It is only in| to some popular theological notions, will feel that his 
connection with philosophical and theological specula-| work has been more of a destructive than constructive 
tions that the scepticism with which he is charged ap-| character, and that he has not rendered them any 
pears. On all other topics he is a model of shrewd good | efficient help towards the formation of a more satis- 
sense. ‘To take one illustration amongst a thousand, | factory view. 
nothing can be less sceptical than the appendix, or) ‘ His divergence from what is commonly regarded as 
éclaircissement as he calls it, which follows the one re- | orthodoxy is wide, though not so wide as some critics 
lating to the Manichees. It is a defence—not a very | appear to suppose. There is no attempt to resolve the 
successful one—of his dictionary against the charge of | whole of the Divine character and work into a manifes- 
indecency which had been brought against it. Bayle | tation of love, or so to magnify the Divine Fatherhood 
lays down the rules according to which authors ought | as to lose sight of the Divine sovereignty. The mode 
to deal with certain subjects, with a vigour and precision | of statement differs in many respects from that gene- 
which no one could exceed; and tries, with far more | rally adopted, but nothing could be more distinct and 
ingenuity than success, to show that his own practice | clear than the recognition of a great scheme of moral 
could be justified by his principles, This is so far from | government to which the Atonement stands related. 
being sceptical that it is the very antithesis of scepticism. | Neither is there any of that weak and maudlin senti- 
It is elaborate ingenious dogmatism applied to a matter | mentalism which seems afraid to proclaim the enormity 
of great intricacy. It must, moreover, be observed, | of sin and seeks to fritter away the strong utterances 
that in every part of his writings Bayle shows unflinch-} of Scripture relative to its issues. Still more, there is 
ing confidence in the canons of reason, and in the re-| the free acknowledgment of the difficulties that hinder 
views were, we think that to describe him as a sceptic, | Sources of his own mind. He argues on all occasions | God’s acceptance of the sinner. 4 Before He could not 
in the proper sense of the word, shows considerable | and on all subjects, ana thus shows a degree of confidence embrace us even in His love. His love was the love of 
want of appreciation both of his character and of the in the process of reasoning which no strangeness 1n the | compassion ; now it is the love of complacency and per- 
circumstances under which he wrote. The chief grounds | results at which he arrives can prove to be insincere. mitted friendship.’ T hus far, therefore, he appears to 
on which his claims to the title rest are some of the articles |_. * By these, amongst other reasons, we are led to the be- | go with orthodox theologians, but here they part com- 
in his dictionary, of which we may specially refer to lief that Bayle’s scepticism was a mere pretence, intended | pany. They hold that God was reconciled to man 
those on Arcesilas, the Panlicians, Pyrrho, and Zeno, to cover his disbelief in the theological systems of his through the death of the Lord Jesus Christ; he 
and the ‘ Eclaircissement sur les Manichéens,’ published day; and that his attempts to show how orthodox and | that it was in man alone that a change was effected. 
at the end of the whole book. The articles are most holy a thing thorough scepticism 1s, and how it may be Again and again he repndiates, in the most decided and 
remarkable in themselves, and the general question used to support any system of religious belief which in- emphatic terms, the idea of ‘judicial satisfaction —the 
which they raise, as well as the special question what | Volves submission to mysteries, was a mere exercise of | notion that God required in any sense to be ‘ placated, 
Bayle himself meant by them, is in a variety of ways insincere, or at best of half-sincere, ingenuity. There | or that the worl of the Saviour was intended to adjust 
full of interest. Bayle’s own style is perfectly admi- | Was far more excuse for such insincerity in Bayle’s days the {conflicting claims of justice and mercy. In the 
rable, and the reader of these and other articles of the than in our own. _ if he had not provided himself with) objections which he urges to this theory he states little 
suibe Soe is certainly apt to be led to one rather scep- | S°™e such shield, it is difficult to say what might have thatis new. They have not only been brought forward 
tical conclusion—the conclusion, namely, that there is | been the consequences. An undisguised avowal of his| by opponents of the doctrine, but they have perplexed 
hardly anything left to say upon the great controversies real opinions might have led to imprisonment, or even to | the minds of many who, though holding fast by the 
Shieh lie at the roots of morals and theology which has death; for there are remarkable proofs—amongst other |essence of truth, Y have ; been unable to subscribe 
not been said over and over again, and which, in par- places, in Bossuet’s writings against the Protestants— to the formula in which it has been expressed. 
ticular, is not to be found in Bavle. For instance, in that the Protestant ministers, both in England and in| Perhaps it was only to be expected that Dr. Bush- 
various places which it would be tiresome to pick out Holland, were most eager to persecute the ‘livertines,’ nell should set forth the view he is combatting in its 
and arrange, Bayle investigates and balances against | 9 the phrase then was; and | Bossuet complacently most repulsive aspect 3 but the somewhat exaggerated 
han other nearly all the arguments relating to the | contrasts the absence of infidelity, or at least the im- descriptions which he has given, and the severe, not to 
great controversy 4s to Atheism, Deism and Christianity possibility of avowing it, in France with its boldness in | say coarse, language which he has sometimes adopted, 
in its various forms which have since been urged, and other countries.” is not fitted to conciliate opponents. He is evidently 

being urged, in all parts of Europe to every determined to admit no alternative between some such 
ale a Ae scheme as his own, one which dwells exclusively on ‘ the 


si n. There is little of any importance in i ; 
Lote a age nee on the one hand Fe in Voltaire on moralview’ of the atonement, and ‘resolves it by the power 
d : ; which it wields in human character,’ and the most 


Fac ee 
eT Pate cout a ME tee Bro absolute form of the old ‘commercial view,’ as it has 


at wee DT arin vrodtalist fenne- been well called. He discusses briefly the substitution 


time, if we except some of the transcendentalist refine- t 
1 ich i theory of the New England School, a theory which is 
ments of more modern days, which is not to be found Hid hy eae canted pane mae PES 


in Bayle. Whatever he does say he says with a vigour: ! a ns 
pee and perfect absence of any sort of obscurity a Nea ge, snd eee cae ag 
which we hardly ever find in controversial writers of Se rahta ta Fe and Be oO Fe eae 


i ding to our mode of 3 t I 
pais eae Pe cote very Pokal appear ir- concludes that it has ‘in fact no base of feality, even to 
oe rel bs reason of its plainness. ‘There is those who resort to it, save as it reverts to the older 
Podge teeag oy! ' : scheme of penal suffering, and resumes all the methods 


for instance, a long argument in the article on the : 1 Te ‘ 
‘ * A . . * of that scheme.’ He will find it impossible, however, to 
Paulicians or Manichees, in which the different theories GF ah Ae cate betes hee HES » Repeyhe a 


held by various schools of theologians as to the origin \ ‘ 
of avil aiid the freedom of the will are criticised with aes “nee are pa who foe brik ome 
merciless severity ; the relative positions in which they the notion tha a bs ering bs caer a ¥ 
put God and man being illustrated, not flippantly or upon the partidos L sti hems ae ‘7c 1 vs 
with levity, but with a strangely careful minuteness, certain quantity of pain, W ether en ure : y the ety 
by comparing them to those of a mother who, seeing themselves, or by an Lr ee bons in ee Ln ; i 
her daughter’s virtue endangered, nevertheless, for one i matter, was required by Divine justice, who st 
nd in the death of Christ something more than that 


reason or another founded on respect for her free will, , 1 of 
altogether refuses to interfere. An imaginary Mani- eae which is all that Dr, Bushnell admits to 


isi ing t difficulties to Jesuits 
Te a eet Bocisthas ts. “ Our author has deyoted great pains to the exami- 


Jansenists, Calvinists, and Socinians in turn, aud pro- : I ] 
i lichtly different modification of his nation of the Scriptural proof generally adduced in favour 
Poe eat inorder to it. th of the old theories of atonement, and, though we cannot. 


i it th jal theory of the ¢ g 
La ety be oontrovette oe RY) m think that he has established his point, there is much 


The Saturday Review has a long and elaborate 
article on “ The Scepticism of Bayle,” from which 
we extract the following :— : 

“ There are no writers who appear to us to have been 
more frequently misunderstood than those who have ac- 
quired the reputation of scepticism. A sceptic, properly 
speaking, is the antithesis to a dogmatist. He is aman 
who holds that nothing can be'positively affirmed on any 
subject, and who keeps his mind in a state of perpetual 
doubt on all subjects. It may reasonably be doubted 
whether, in point of fact, such a person ever existed ; 
but at all events it appears to us clear that considerable 
injustice is done by applying such a name to the prin- 
cipal persons towhom it has been applied in modern 
times. It is difficult to form an opinion as to the 
ancient philosophers. We know about Zeno and Pyrrho 
only by reports which must have passed through almost 
any number of hands before they fell into their present 
shape, and there was a sort of simplicity and eager 
delight in ingenuity about the early days of speculation 
which, in times of great artificial refinement, it is diffi- 
cult to estimate correctly. The mere pleasure of going 
through ingenious processes may have led many people 
to say much more than they really and practically 
meant. In modern times the whole tone of philosophy 
has been far more earnest, and the attempt to arrive at 
the real truth, or at all events to inquire with a view 
to real results, has been much more sincere. The long 
and intimate alliance between theology aud philosophy 
had many evils, but it had the advantage of making specu- 
lation a matter of infinitely greater practical importance, 
and of a much wider practical range, than was the case 
in the old world., In a state of society in which philo- 
sophical views led straight to moral, political, ecclesias- 
tical, and international consequences of the most definite 
kind, there was much less probability that men should 
amuse themselves idly with verbal feats of ingenuity 
than in those early times in which Hiram and Solomon 
sent each other riddles, and in which Zeno invented his 
remarkable puzzles about the impossibility of motion. 

& The two chief writers who in modern times have 
earned the title of sceptics are Bayle and Hume. We 
should feel much more inclined to deseribe Hume as 
what would now be called a Positivist; and as to Bayle, 
though it might be more difficult to say what his own 


The Patriot has the following notice of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s work on ‘ Vicarious Sacrifice.” 

“We have so high an estimate of Dr. Bushnell’s 
genius, so hearty an admiration of the manliness inde- 
pendence that marks all his writings, so grateful a sense 
of the important service he has rendered to the theology 
of our day, that we looked forward with some interest 
and hope to the appearance of his promised work on 
‘Vicarious Sacrifice. From the intimations already 
given of his opinions, we were quite sure that there 
would be in it much from which we should differ, but 
we expected to find the subject placed in a new and 
instructive aspect,—perhaps to have some suggestions 
thrown out which might simplify the questions at issue, 
and contribute something towards a reconciliation of those 
opposite schools, which, while agreeing as to the results 
of the work of Christ in the salvation of men, differ as 
to the mode in which those results are secured. Now 
that the book has appeared, we must confess ourselves 
disappointed, not because there is a greater difference 
from orthodox divines than we were prepared to antici~ 
pate, but because, instead of there being anything help- 
ing to a more Catholic and practical view of the subject, 
the book furnishes only another addition to the innume- 
rable attempts to solve a problem which would never 
have arisen but for the unwillingness of theologians not 
to be content with the simple and distinct announce- 
ments of God’s Word, and their determination to 
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that is new and suggestive in his exegesis. His en- 


deavour to eliminate the idea of expiation from the 


sacrifices of the Levitical law, and to represent them as 
nothing more than ‘lustral figures,’ a ‘transactional 


Liturgy,’ better adapted to impress the minds of the 
worshippers in that stage of intellectual and spiritual 


development ‘than any prescribed trial and testing in 
the doctrines of words,’ is, at least, ingenious, and is 
wrought out with great power. But we do not think 

- there are many who will pronounce it decisive, or who 

_ will think that our author 
case when he tells us that ‘atonement is a change 
wrought in us, a change by which we are reconciled to 
God, Propitiation is an objective conception, by which 
that change, taking place in us, is spoken of as occur- 
ring representatively in God.’ 

“We do not feel that this is the place to follow Dr. 
Bushnell through all the windings of his own theory, in 
which he shows considerable metaphysical acuteness, 
though he mars the effect by the bombast in which he 
sometimes indulges. In many parts, especially in his 
exhibition of the general conception of ‘vicarious sacri- 
fice’ and ‘the antagonism between justice and mercy,’ 
he writes with extreme force and beauty, but nowhere 
more so than in his passages on the personal life and 
character of our Lord. We are not sorry to see these 
searching discussions of the great fundamental doctrines 
of our Christianity, satisfied as we are that the result 
will be increasingly tolead us away from human theory 
to acloser study of the Lord’s Word and a more living 
faith in Christ Himself.” 


The Reader has the following 
“ Christian Bugbears ” ;_ 


“The geological antiquity of man is becoming quite a 
bugbear to a certain kind of Christians. There always 
ts something which stands in the way of the faith. The 
singularity is that these ‘somethings’ are seldom 
refuted, but gradually assimilated and incorporated by 
succeeding generations of true believers. The early 
Christians were so far from afflicting themselves about 
speculations of this nature, that they rejoiced in the 
Pagan ideas about catastrophes and recreations, It was 
St. Augustine who made a belief in the Mosaic chro- 
nology essential to salvation. But then he made a 
disbelief in the antipodes equally so. He was the buckle 
of his day, and cut down everything to suit his own 
theory. The hand of Providence was seen in the fall 
of Rome, but not in its ancient victories, _ According to 
his notion of the created world, there was not only a 
place in it for everything, but everything was in its place. 
There was no one to contradict him. Some, indeed, 
wished to do so, but the significance of the advice, ‘ they 
had better not,’ w4s well understood to mean something 
more than a charitable deprecation. 

“If the great Latin Father was allowed to be supreme 
in theology, no wonder hig words remained law in mat- 
ters which it was long thought were both anworthy and 
unfit for investigation. His authority was only a little 
shaken by Columbus; and many who have never heard 
his name are still governed by his spirit, They would 
suppress, if not facts, at all events the inferences de- 
duced from them. They are equally shocked by the as- 
sertions and by the Modesty of Science, ‘Tf? and 
‘perhaps’ are as odious as ¢ must’ and ‘of course,’ 
It is as unsafe to exalt the human intellect as to com- 
pare it with that of the ape. The future improvement 
of Man is equally dangerous ground with his past de- 
gradation. He has always been nearly. as learned and 
civilised as he is now. If any races have appeared other- 
wise, we may be sure that it js not only a few years 
since they lost knowledge of all ‘the progress made 
in art, which, no doubt, was preseryed in the family of 
Noah.’ But there are degrees in antiquarian infidelity. 
We may stretch the roll of the Pentateuch as much 
please, so long as we engage 
it. 


pungent article on 


Joseph was thought clever 

But our modern sooth- 
Sayers have first of all made the interpretation, then 
sent Moses to sleep, and last of all arranged his visions 
in order. The Oneirologists are indeed gone by; though 
Sound sense is as far off asever. The disposition to 
measure out the grades of scientific wickedness is ver 
curious. The ‘ Vestiges of Creation’ was the cloud like 
a man’s hand. It announced the deluge of rain. The 
wicked monarchs of Scientific Israel saw. For once they 
outstripped the Prophets, and Occupied the citadel, 
There they sit, building a new tower of Babel, though 
heaven can scarcely be said to be their object. Each 
story is more hideous than the other; but Vogt. has 
carved the most ‘srotesque and grim’ corbel of all, 
How shocking to deduce our descent from more apes 
than one! ‘Give us development from nothing to a 
monad, and from a monad to an oyster, or to anything 
else, far rather than this.’ If we must have a material 
parent, we are content with the gorilla, 


gay science is foclishness ’ If Augustine 
crushed science, it was because the universe of thought 
might then be no more than one mind conlq embrace in 


has met the exigencies of the 


‘more than the Presbyter, 
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letter “advising the:clergy of Natal to break the 
oaths and repudiais their lawful Bishop.” He co 
tends :— 


“Ist. That the supremacy of the Crown is the saf 
guard of the Protestant Church, and the people of th 
country, whether clergy or laity. 

“2nd. That the Bishop of Natal cannot be condemn 
Without a fair trial. } 

“3rd. That he must be held to be innocent until b 
convicted of errors of doctrine—or other offence, 
“These are principles to be maintained upon cor 
stitutional grounds, and I would vindicate the rights ¢ 
the poorest Englishman, subjected to unlawful and arbi 
trary oppression, and debarred from an impartial trial 
asis the Bishop of Natal. I protest, therefore, against th 
course pursued by the Primate of England, as a viola 
tion of justice and right, and a subversion of constitutes 
authority; and I more particularly protest against th 
condemnation passed on the Bishop of Natal for assertec 
errors of doctrine; the fact and the truth being that he 
has not fallen into the errors wrongfully imputed to him, 
as he will prove before a competent tribunal, whenever 
rightfully and lawfully called upon to do,” 


SS ——— 


FOUR MILLION SERMONS A YEAR. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


Statistical statements have sometimes a wonder- 
ful power over our imaginations, They give distinct 
form to truths which are slumbering indistinctly in our 
consciousness. We are startled when we are told that 
the Ganges bears down hourly a mass of deposit equal 
to so many Egyptian Pyramids, or that a penny put out 
to compound interest in the time of Adam would now be 
worth many hundred globes of solid gold, each equal in 
size to the earth, But there are cases where the mere 
enunciation of bare figures is more surprising than these 
ornate and sophisticated statements. We should shudder 
at the bare assertion, if we believed it to be well-founded, 
that twenty thousand barrels of measly pork were 
weekly consumed in London, or that ten men of other- 
wise sound understanding believed in Dr. Cumming’s 
interpretations of the prophecies. We have been startled 
in the same way by the calculation that four million 
Sermons are delivered annually in England. It reveals 
to us a vista of human misery of which we had pree 
viously a very faint conception, We had known vaguely 
that the account was something lamentable; but, like 
a spendthrift who has never ventured to, look his debts 
in the face, we had no distinct conception of the awful 
truth It must, indeed, be said that all such Statistica} 
formulas involye a certain unfairness, They depend 
upon a very simple artifice, which is not always detected 
Thus a member of the Peace Society will tell us that 
England has spent a hundred millions upon, warlike | 
preparations within the last few years. He will proceed, 
to reckon up the number of schools that might have 
been founded, and the amount of good that might have 
been done, if the same sum had been spent upon phi 
lanthropical projects. He relies upon our tacitly 
Making the comparison between our income for ong 
Year and the enormous sum arriyed at by taking the 
expenditure of several years. He omits at any rate to 
state explicitly that, after all, it is only a small fraction, 
of the amount which has been received during the same, 
period. And thus, when we hear of four million ser- 
mons, the mind reels under the thought! it forgets that 
even this vast stream of pulpit eloquence is a mere 
rivulet in comparison with the vast floods of vapid. 
eloquence which are poured upon us from all quarters, 
A commission lately decided that, vast as was the injury 
done by human jaws to the annual shoals of herrings, it 
was a trifle in comparison with the consumption of sea, 
fowl, porpoises, seals, and dogfish. And even the yearly 
mass of sermons isa molehill in comparison with the 
vast mountains of rubbish discharged from other quar~ 
ters. The twaddle which is talked in private life, 
spouted in popular addresses, and printed in cheap publi- 
cations, is perhaps sufficient to reduce even the yearly 
accumulation of sermons to insignificance, We cannot, 
indeed, have accurate statistics upon this matter, but 
we fear that the weekly half-hour during which we are 
preached upon his only a fraction of the time which 
most men devote to laying in stores of feeble platitude. 

Whatever consolation may be derived from such re= 
flections as these, itis undeniable that the fact is suffi- 
ciently lamentable. Four million Sermons represent, 
under any circumstances, a considerable aggregate of 
discomfort. If we deduct a liberal percentage for ser- -: 
mons which really express a certain quantity of thought 
and produce a certain effect upon the understandings of 
the audience—and one in a hundred is certainly a very 
ample allowance for such performances—there will still 
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its folds. To set holiness, in these days, to handle a 
spade at the diggings of flints and quaternary deposits, 
is like hiring out the lilies of the field to toil and spin. 
Their bloom must perish in the press, and the flax they 
produce will make but sorry stuff for the gowns of our 
Professors.” 
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The Examiner contains a letter from the Rev. 
Edward Higginson on “The Problem of Compre. 
hension,” in reply to « Presbyter Anglicanus,” whose 
letter we gave in these columns last week :— 


“ History has been forcibly described as * Philosophy 
teaching by examples.’ But your ‘Presbyter Angli- 
canus’ seems unwilling to admit that its examples can 
contribute anything towards solving the problem of a 
comprehensive English Church. .I cannot so soon give 
up the brave attempt of my Presbyterian ancestry as 
inapplicable to the case. Your correspondent thinks 
Baxter was a solitary exception in his ‘real tolerance,’ 
and does not believe that ‘the main body of the ejected 
clergy, or even any considerable part of them, would 
have accepted terms which, to that great man himself, 
would not have been unwelcome.’ I believe, on the 
contrary, that the main body of them would gladly 
have done so. ‘ Presbyter Anglicanus’ seems to forget 
the distinction between the Presbyterians and the Inde- 
pendents of those days. Itwas the Independents, to 
whom (if to any) his epithet of ‘londer talker’? was ap- 
plicable, who ‘ were ready with a formidable list of 
orthodox articles.’ Perhaps an Anglican Presbyter is 
less likely than an English Presbytarian to keep this 
distinction clear, but the distinction is all important to 
the history. It was the Presbyterian clergy, not the 
Independent, who were ejected. When all were Non- 
conformists together, the Presbyterians founded open 
trusts for the most part, the Independents as generally 
close ones, The Presbyterians, as I have already stated, 
still clung to the idea of a possible comprehension by 
the repeal of the wicked Act of Uniformity, and inserted 
provisions in some of their chapel deeds in contem- 
plation of that still remote possibility. Of all this the 
‘ Presbyter’ takes no notice, 

“Whether ‘ Baxter’s position would soon have be- 
come untenable’ is, of course, mere matter of specula- 
tion. Sooner or later I believe it would, but not through 
its excess of comprehension—through defect, rather, as 
the Presbyter, too, seems to think. Had such a com- 
prehension been effected in that day, a wider compre- 
hension might be effected now. But uniformity was 
insisted upon instead, and the difficulty of comprehen- 
sion postponed and increased. ‘Parliament is,’ indeed, 
as the Presbyter says, ‘ omnipotent.’ It can repeal, as 
it enacted, the Act of Uniformity, and it will whenever 
(if ever) the nation insists, I do not, of course, any 
look to Convocation to write 
The 


be 


the consitution to the nation’s Church afresh, 
nation and its Parliament must do that, ? 
“On an incidental topic the Presbyter makes very 
short work with me. He had thought I confounded the 
principle of comprehension with its application. I 
showed, in reply, how principles generally grow clear 
through partial and gradual applications of them 3 in- 
stancing the leading principles of the Reformation, 
namely, ‘the sufficiency of the Scriptures’ and the 
“right of private judgment.’ The Presbyter replies 
that ‘ we, in the nineteenth century, have learnt that the 
two propositions [or principles] mutually exclude each 
other.’ If they did, my illustration of the growth of a 
great principle in the public mind ont of its special ap- 
plications would still be correct. But I am too much of 
a reformer, Protestant and Presbyterian, to grant that 
the two principles do exclude each other. The nine- 
teenth century has, I confess, taught me nothing of the 
kind. The sufficiency of the Scriptures meant, in the 
mouths of the Reformers, their sufficiency as sources 
of revealed knowledge, without the Papal interpretations 
and traditions. It did not mean their sufficiency without 
human minds to accept them. And the right of private 
judgment meant the right of each man’s mind, as dis- 
tinguished from the asserted authority of the Romish 
Church or the Priest. It did not mean the sufficiency 
of each mind without materials to fill it, Where, then, 
is the inconsistency of the two principles ? How do they 
mutually exclude each other? Are not outward sources 
of religion just as needful as the inward faculty ? Does 
the presence of the material creation dispense with the 
scientific mind; or the scientific mind exclude the crea- 
tion? Do books exclude readers; or readers books?) 
Presbyter cannot really mean this; but he says it in 
reference 6 the books of revealed religion and their 
readers, Surely. the sufficiency of the Scriptures and 
the right of each mind to Study them for itself, are 
correlative principles, not mutually exclusive. The 


faculty and the material do not disown each other. The 
eye does not disown the light, nor the light render 
vision needless. The mouth does not supersede food, nor 
the supply of food make mouths useless, The ear does 
not refuse to hear, nor sounds fail to address it. The 
Scriptures are only sufficient, on condition of free 
minds to read them. How strange to say that the sub- 
jective mind and fits objective materials, whether thése 
be books or present phenomena, are mutually exclusive ! 
What philosophy of the nineteenth century is this 2” 


Sir James Brooke writes to the Examiner com- 
menting on the Archbishop of Canterbury's recent 


remain 3,960,000 aggregations of meaningless phrases, 
In outward form, they will be the expression of ideas ; 
they will be more or less grammatical ; and the language 
in which they are worded will approximate more or less 
loosely to English. But it is sad to think of the torture 
by which they have been produced, and to which they 
subject their hearers. A Sheffield knife-grinder has to 
put himself into very uncomfortable attitudes, but then 
he turns out something that will shave. Tupperian 
poetry is very poor stuff, but it can be manufactured 
easily by the ream. The unfortunate sermon-maker, 
however, cramps his intellect and racks his brains in 
order to produce something, which is, if possible, a 
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men to arrive at some sort of compromise by which 
to reconcile the teaching of the Church with the as- 
certained truths of science. Thisis now impossible, 
and any educated man who takes orders can only 
do so by persuading himself that there is a very 
great deal in what is commonly understood to be 
the doctrine of the Church which he is not called 
upon either to believe or to teach. Such a compro- 
mise comes perilously near to self-deception, and 
the reluctance to adopt it becomes more natural 
when we recollect how few real prizes the Church 
has to offer, and how little temptation the career of 
a clergyman offers to men of any energy or strength 
of character. A young man who has just. left 
Oxford or Cambridge with a high degree, and in 
good health, has literally the whole world before 
him. He can goto the Bar, or study medicine, or 
become a civil engineer, or even go into business. 
Tn any ease, he may reasonably caleulate that, in a 
few years, he will be making a very fine income ; 
and, this being so, it is not altogether easy to see 
why he should take orders, with a certainty that, in 
all probability, he will never be any more than a 
parish clergyman, with some £300 a year. When, 
in short, the members of the Church Congress ask 
why our ablest young men do not take orders, they 
lay themselves open to the obvious answer that an 
able man, who takes orders, will have nothing to do 
that is worth doing, and will not be particularly well 
paid for what he has to do. 


RURAL NONCONFORMITY. 

The WVonconformist calls attention to what it 
styles “ the paralysis of rural Nonconformity,” 
and thinks that nothing will save it less than 
Disestablishment and juster land laws :— 

The one proximate and effective cause of the de- 
cay of rural Free Churches is the revival of sectarian 
veal in the Establishment. This revival is ani- 
mated by many motives; sometimes by genuine re- 
ligious conviction, sometimes by priestly ambition, 
sometimes by laymen’s gratitude for the political 
servility of the Church. But in any case this revi- 
val bears hardly on religious freedom in the villages. 
In the case of dogmas like baptismal regeneration 
and the “ Real Presence” the more genuine the con- 
viction the more likely it is to persecute Dissent as 
a soul-destroying schism. The foolish young rector, 
who imagines himself to have an exclusive commis- 
sion from heaven to “his” parishioners, will not be 
very scrupulous in his measures against the preach- 
ing shoemaker. The Tory landlord, who believes 
that Radicalism is hurrying the country to the dogs, 
finds an efficient agency in the pair of zealous 
curates, who have a keener scent for a prayer-meet- 
ing than fora eock-fight. This one cause, the revival 
of sectarian zeal, gives double and treble power to all 
the others we have enumerated. And so we hear of 
tenants receiving notice to quit for allowing a cot- 
tage meeting, and poor people excluded from cloth- 
ing clubs because they occasionally hear the Dissent- 
ing preacher, and conditions inserted in leases by 
which the tenant sells his soul to the landlord. We 
haye little hope of any remedy until all advocates of 
religious equality — whether they call themselves 
Nonconformists, or prefer to be known as Rational- 
ists— awake from the torpor which allowed Lord 
Sandon to cap all other persecutions of Nonconfor- 
mity with an Education Act that threatens to prove 
an extinguisher. 


ES 


THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH. 

The following important article from the 
Times was unavoidably crowded out of our 
columns last week :— 

A disruption of the Protestant Church of France, 
as our Paris Correspondent said on Wednesday, now 
appears to be inevitable. We hear so little about 
French Protestantism that the announcement may 
not excite much attention, even among persons who 
busy themselves with ecclesiastical affairs 3. yet for 
many reasons the history of that creed is full of in- 
terest, and it might safely be commended to the 
notice of the Church Congress. The rise of Pro- 
testantism in France, the means by which the State 
nearly stamped it out, the strength its exiles gave to 
other lands, the tenacity with which a remnant of it 

_ outlived persecution, the gain and the loss it has 
derived from the subsequent patronage and pay of 
the Government, and the swiftness with which the 
spirit of modern criticism has brought about a dis- 
union which had resisted both persecution and neg- 
lect—all these themes would be an instructive sub- 
ject of discourse to the Divines of Plymouth. The 
history of French Protestantism would be found to 
throw much light on the tendencies both of State 
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Churches and Nonconformity, on the drift of reli- 
gious thought, and even on some of the most serious 
political entanglements of France. In no country 
are the religious and political passions more closely 
interwoven, and hence one main cause of that dis- 
dain for compromise which has too often baffled the 
wisest statesmanship of our neighbours. It has fre- 
quently been a theme of melancholy reflection that 
the whole history of modern France might have been 
free from the periodical record of catastrophe if, 
when it seemed not unlikely that Protestantism 
might grow into the dominant faith, the Court had, 
as ours did in England, cast its influence on the side 
of the Liberalising Religious Party. 


The Huguenot Church gave a wonderful example 
Loft tenacity during the generations in which it had 


to fight for existence or to worship by stealth. All 
the persecutions to which Catholics or Protestants 
have been subjected in England were trivial com- 
pared with those endured by the Huguenots. When 
we remember by what religious party those rigours 
were dictated, and how the same party still clamours 
for domination, we may see some of the causes of 
that melancholy schism between clergy and laity 
to which the Revolution gave a terrible prominence, 
and which is still fresh to-day. The history of the 
Huguenot Church also shows how effective persecu- 
tion may be if both relentless and prolonged. When 
freed from the worst of their disabilities more than 
a century ago, the French Protestants no longer pos- 
sessed the rich store of moral and manly qualities 
which had once made a priceless addition to the 
public life of their country. Their spirit was cowed. 
They seemed no longer to have either the power or 
the will to propagate their own doctrines. Moreover, 
while they had been living in “the Desert,” as their 
writers called their hiding places, the bolder spirits 
of France had been drifting away far beyond the de- 
nials of Protestantism. Voltaire, and, in a different 
way, Rousseau, had not only occupied much of the 
ground which had once belonged to the Reformed 
Church, but they had also spread a spirit of irreverent 
criticism which disinclined a large portion of the 
French to stop short at Protestantism. Thus crowds 
went straight on to infidelity itself, and there many 
have remained. The French Protestants, when they 
regained their right to mect and preach and write, 
found themselves launched into a state of society 
which they did not know, and which did not know 
them. Political passion was loose; the oldest and 
most venerated institutions were about to pass away ; 
all the sanctities of life were tobe shaken ; and amid 
the tempest of the Revolution no one took any notice 
of the obscure sectaries who, less than two hundred 
years before, had been able to dispute the mastery 
of France. They were like the released prisoner 
who had been confined so long that he scarcely knew 
what to do with his freedom. It was difficult to see 
any likeness between the retiring Protestants and 
those Huguenots who had been as bold and aggressive 
as our own Puritans. When the State converted 
them into an endowed Church, with all the checks of 
an Establishment, they became the tamest religious 
body that ever obeyed aruler. They were given to 
understand that,as it would be indecorous for one 
salaried religion to attack another, they must abstain 
from assailing Catholicism in the pulpit. It was true 
that the Catholic Bishops and priests disdained to 
be bound by such a restraint ; but Catholicism was 
the religion of the State, and it commanded power- 
ful political influences ; so, of course, tl) Protestants 
could not expect to obtain the same freedom of 
speech as their rivals. This one-sided compact has 
been accepted with a meckness which is one of the 
strangest facts in religious history. As a body, those 
Protestants who take the pay of the State have 
ceased to make any effort to spread their creed. The 
old Huguenots would scarcely recognise their de- 
generate descendants. The bonds of the State have, 
however, proved to be too severe a trial for a small 
but zealous section. Disdaining to accept the pay 
of the Government on the condition of being tongue- 
tied, such men as M. de Pressensé and M. Bersier 
have gone out into the desert of Voluntaryism, and 
they speak with Huguenot frankness ; but their fol- 
lowing depends upon their personal talents rather 
than on the independence of their position. In one 
respect, however, even the quiet mass of the French 
Protestants are worthy of their ancestors. Their 
homes are usually patterns of propriety. The emi- 
nent respectability of their lives tends to make them 
succeed in business, and thus they own a dispro- 
portionately great share of the national wealth. They 
have also filled a large place in the learned pro- 
fessions and the Legislature. The number of emi- 
nent Protestant Deputies in the last and the present 
National Assembly is a striking proof of the intel- 
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lectual activity and the moral worth that still animate 
the descendants of the Huguenots. 

Although the French Protestants have ceased to 
be a proselytising body, and may almost be said to 
be perishing of respectability, they have shown no 
lack of mental agitation in their own ranks. They 
have had many eminent preachers and scholars. 
Their theological schools have won a considerable re- 
putation. A large portion of them have also been | 
so greatly influenced by the rationalistic teaching of 
Germany that the Calvinism of their ancestors ha 
become little more than a mystical and Christianised 
Theism, in which the stern phrases of the old 


‘| Huguenot faith float about in strange confusion. 


Advocated by men of virtue and genius, that form 
of religion has attracted a large minority of the 
Protestants. They call themselves ‘ the Liberals.” 
Were they not connected with a Church, many of 
them would doubtless have drifted away into Voltaire- 
anism. The majority of the French Protestants, 
on the other hand, have for years had growing 
doubts whether ‘“‘the Liberals” are Christians at 
all, and they have been striving to cast out their 
heretical brethren. The shackles of the State, how- 
eyer, prevented the Orthodox Party from taking 
the necessary legal steps until its leader, and, in- 
deed, its Pope, M. Guizot, persuaded M. Thiers, 
then the President of the Republic, to convoke the 
General Synod of the Church—a body that had 
not met for more than two centuries. When 
the Synod assembled the war of the factions, led by 
M. Guizot on the one side and by M. Coquerel on 
the other, speedily made a schism inevitable. It is 
interesting to remember that M. Guizot, who ended 
his Ministerial career by breaking up a monarchy, 
almost ended his life by breaking up a Church. He 
would give no quarter to the ‘“ Liberals.” He and 
his party insisted that the privilege of electing the 
pastors, and thus of determining the theological 
teaching of the Church, should belong only to those 
who would subscribe a particular canon of ortho- 
doxy. The Synod passed that decree, and the work- 
ing of it would, of course, gradually deprive the 
‘“‘TLiberals” of all the pulpits and all the State pay. 
They have tried hard to make Ministers of Public 
Worship annul the regulation, but without success. 
They have attempted to draw up such a verbal state- 
ment of doctrine as might be subscribed by both 
the parties, but the Orthodox people refuse to act as 
if they believed in a unity of faith which is noto- 
riously absent. It would seem, therefore, that the 
long-expected schism is now at hand. The Synod 
will soon be convoked, in order to hasten the process 
of severance, and when that process shall be com- 
plete the “Liberals” will appeal to the National 
Assembly for a share of the ecclesiastical funds. It 
is a melancholy episode in the career of a Church 
which has contributed many pathetic, many heroic, 
and some splendid chapters to the history of Chris- 
tendom. But perhaps it may do one great good by 
breaking up the respectable lethargy of French Pro- 
testantism. 


ee ES 


SPIRIT AND FORM IN RELIGION. 
The Rev. Dr. Bellows contributes the follow- 


ing valuable essay to the Liberal Christian of 
New York :— 


As long as the world lasts and human nature re- 
mains constant to itself, the whole swing, or action 
and reaction, will continue to go on—form and 
spirit now for a moment in union and harmony with 
eath other, and then in imperfect relations; and 
then in opposition ; and then in absolute separate- 
ness; form hardening into empty or false or tyran- 
nical importance, and vainly attempting to do the 
work of spirit ; spirit refining, vaporising, exhaling, 
in its noble effort at freedom, freshness and imme- 
diacy, until it loses all relations to time and place, 
and ceases to be a bond of visible union or external 
worship. Man is a spirit; truth is a spirit; good- 
ness is a spirit ; worship is a spirit ; faith is a spirit; 
God is a spirit! And while these things continue to 
be so, spirit will protest against forms of all kinds 
when they imprison, supersede, or cease to express 
spiritual reality. But man is in a body, in social, 
political relations, in time and space, in flesh and 
blood, under law and in subjection to necessities 
of common action and common feelings—.a creature 
of habit, attached to usages, governed by imagina- 
tion, under the necessary domination of signs, verbal, 
pictorial, symbolic. He is, therefore, in need of 
forms—forms of speech, creeds, external customs, 
modes of worship. Between these two necessities, 
spiritual and formal, the opposite poles of his na- 
ture, his will and heart and intellect, will oscillate. 
He will be at one time in the formal epigee, and at 
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another in the spiritual apogee, as his needs are in 
the one or the other extreme. In political society 
he will swerve from the love and craving for authority 
in the State, which will make his ruler a king, with 
a divine right, to the love and @raving for freedom, 
which will make his ruler an elective president, with 
the shortest term of office and no power not care- 
fully limited and then wholly representative and 
official!’ In society he will demand, in one mood, 
the strict severity of castes and orders, and make a 
religion of social conventions ; in the other, he will 
abolish all ranks, titles, badges; denounce politeness 
as hypocrisy or a form of self-contempt, and watch 
against the peril to equity that dwells in the most 
natural expressions of respect. — 

In religion he will have his saints and holy days, 
his altars and genuflexions, his crosses and beads, 
his times and seasons, his prayers on the corners of 
the streets, his shrines at the parting of the ways, 
and every sentiment and aspiration embodied in a 
visible and authoritative form; and suddenly he will 
rise against his own work, pronounce his sacred 
things accursed, spit on his saints, scrape the oil he 
lately put upon his head away, if it carries the skin 
with it, and efface the inscriptions on his altars, if he 
has to tear them down to effect it. His ritualism 
will be as fierce and burning to-day as his 
Quakerism was ashen and dun yesterday. He 
will clothe himself in tenfold vestures of sym- 
bolic meaning this year, and strip himself as naked 
as George Fox the next; and in both extremes he 
will be contending for an equal need, and be able to 
show a similar warrant and necessity for his conduct. 
It is curious and instructive to see in England at 
this time intelligent and consecrated minds in abso- 
lute antagonism, fighting on the one hand for ab- 
stract spirituality, and on the other for sacramental 
and inviolable rites and forms; one set ridiculing 
and trampling under foot all external, historical, in- 
stituted or formulated or formalised faith, and striv- 
ing to bring in a purely moral and wholly spiritual 
worship, without any place, ritual, priest, or altar; 
the other striving to rescue from neglect or decay 
the expiring dogmas or forms of the medisyal 
Church, orienting its altars, making bona-fide priests 
of its ministers, and restoring as much as possible 
of the most external parts of the old worship. 

It seems painfully indicative of the still unde- 

veloped condition of our race, that no truce or me- 
dium can be approximated, in which the two great 
factors of human nature and society, the authority 
and supremacy of spirit and the necessity and use- 
fulness of form, are reconciled and made to serve 
each other, or a common end. Must inward spiri- 
tuality and outward expression of it in forms and 
worship be for ever in a state of unstable equili- 
brium? Must they ever be hostile and at cross 
purposes? Must all progress be by a displacement 
in turn of each other—now an era of honoured 
forms and then of only disembodied spirituality ? 
There is probably no entire escape from this neces- 
sity. But, surely, he is the wisest man who can 
hold this balance in the evenest hand; and that sect 
or school, whether political, social, or religious, that 
pays the finest justice and the most impartial 
respect to the two factors in our nature, spirit 
and form, will hold the steadiest place and do 
the most good for the longest time. This is the 
real reason why Quakerism, with all its exalted 
claims to respect, has such a feeble and dimin- 
ishing importance. It has oil in the lamp of the 
purest kind, but almost no wick, and what wick it 
has is made up of thee-ing and thou-ing and its 
Straight coat and stiff bonnet. These are steadily 
losing authority; and when they are abandoned, 
visible Quakerism will disappear. On the other 
hand, Roman Catholicism maintains its place 
against the spirit of the age, and in spite of a 
load of discredited doctrines, very largely, because 
of its intense persistency in forms, its highly-illu- 
mined visibility, its large-hand legibleness; but not 
witheut the unfailing aid and support of a spirit of 
faith and worship which produces a devoted priest- 
hood and hosts of genuine saints. No form of 
Christianity can boast of lovelier or more spiritual 
disciples, or reaches higher up or lower down, in- 
cluding the wisest and the most ignorant, the most 
delicate and the coarsest adherents. It has the 
subtlest and the bluntest weapons in its arsenal, 
and can pierce with a needle, or mow with a scythe, 
or maul with a mattock. 

English Episcopacy and German Lutheranism 
still have a strong hand, both upon spirit and form, 
and therefore, while less capable of lively enthusiasm 
and spasmodic starts and triumphs, have a steady 
and abiding influence, which, in the American child 
of the English Church, is strikingly exemplified in 
the slow, sure, and calm progress of the denomina- 
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tion once so unpopular, Toryish and seemingly un- 
adapted to our democratic freedom, but which at 
length has won a place of first-rate importance and 
influence, and promises, we think, to be for a cen- 
tury to come the least fluctuating and least uncertain 
of all our Protestant Church organisations. Pres- 
byterianism, Methodism, the Baptist body, the Con- 
gregational body, will, with the spread of culture 
and the growth of taste, and the steady decrease of 
the dogmatic element, probably yield up more and 
more of their old constituencies to the Hpiscopal 
Church, simply because, haying fewer symbols, which 
are not purely lingual, they cannot stand the com- 
petition of a Church which quietly and steadily holds 
up its colours and permits them to speak for it, not 
so much by argument and defence as by meeting 
wants and uniting great toleration and broad freedom 
with positive and unmistakable visibility. 

There is no Church in the world that has such a 
necessity for holding on to the two great historic 
rites of Christianity as the Unitarian. ‘The mainte- 
nance of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, both se- 
riously threatened by the tendencies and practice of 
our branch of the Christian faith, is the practical 
necessity of our position, if it is not to be wholly 
lost as an external institution. Our religious 
societies have already lost much by an _ ultra- 
Puritan jealousy of the very name of Churches. 
They love to call themselves societies, congrega- 
tions—anything but Churches. They wish to assert 
and maintain not only their separate independence, 
but their perpetual solubleness and ever-fresh re- 
crystallisation. They would have no element of sta- 
bleness except that of instant feeling or immediate 
opinion. Some even prefer halls, from which they can 
flit at a week’s notice, to special edifices conse- 
crated exclusively to Christian worship. They have 
generally discarded the minister’s gown, and many 
prefer a white vest and a coloured cravat to any 
custom-prescribed costume in their leader. Like 
the Friends who maintain a Wednesday service as a 
protest against any special sanctity of the Sunday, 
they would dance in their vestries and act plays in 
their basements, to show how little they think of the 
sacredness of places. We have no disposition to 
denounce this kind of reaction upon superstitious 
formalities, in times when rites and usages are 
tyrannous and strangling to spiritual worship. If 
Luther and Calvin would play at bowls and skittles 
on Sunday, to show their contempt for Sabbatarian 
nonsense, we may wisely despise the usages and 
customs that seem to us unfavourable to religious 
liberty and spiritual life and progress. The only 
question is which is nowin most danger, “‘ free- 
dom of religious opinion and ecclesiastical 1i- 
berty, or vital faith, true piety, earnest wor- 
ship and Christian life?” It seems to us that 
there is hardly enough superstition left to be 
alarmed about, and not enough ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny in the Protestant Church, and especially the 
liberal branch of it, to give cause for any apprehen- 
sion. - Our fears have another direction. As lovers 
of organic worship and instituted faith, we are con- 
cerned lest the simplest and lightest conditions under 
which they can exist at all should be forfeited by 
superficial and party prejudices against usages and 
customs which wise ones abused by excessive valua- 


tion, and which are now abused by excessive depre- 


ciation. On this account we look with less and less 
sympathy, and more and more disapproval, upon 
the growing neglect which Unitarians visit upon the 
usages of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. We hold 
them as permanent and absolute conditions of the 
life and continuance of an external Church. Their 
abandonment has always ended in the extinction 
of every Christian body that has tried to do with- 
out them. They are the marks and signs of 
Christian unity and the Christian profession; and 
the sects or factions that rub them off their shield 
soon cease to be recognised as of the Christian host. 
We base their importance not upon their indis- 
pensableness to the individual, but upon their value 
and essential consequence, as common signs and 
symbols of faith and external methods of fellowship 
and ecclesiastical existence. It is not in their bear- 
ing upon personal salvation, but upon the salvation 
of the Church, that we are considering them. 
An external institution, we care not what it is, 
must have visible and external symbols. Those 
who think Freemasonry useless or injurious may 
rightly scorn its pass-words, but no friend of 
it could. Its pass-words are not its end, but 
they are the conditions of its existence as a 
visible organisation. If our Unitarian organisa- 
tion, if our form of the Christian Church, be of 
no value, let it decline, and let its decline 
be made certain by neglecting or abolishing its only 
rites. But if it be valuable and important, main- 


carefulness than is practised in Christian bodies 
that have besides the uniting and cohering influen 
of creeds and rituals. They could more safely ne- 
glect the symbols of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper than we can. When idealism and rational. 
ism and passion for an unhoused liberty have gue. 
ceeded in destroying these venerable usages and 
symbols in the Unitarian Church, it will go into 
swift decay and be left only as a memory of a past 
endeavour to separate body and spirit, faith and 
form, in a world made for men, with souls in flesh, 
and their lives dependent on external institutions 
such as the State, the Church, and the family. 


Mancuester Sunpay ScHoon Union.—On Sun- 
day last a united teachers’ meeting was held at Pen- 
dleton Unitarian Free Church, Mr. J. E. Benson, the 
president, in the chair. The attendance was good, 
and the Rey. Chas. T. Poynting delivered an address 
on Examinations in Sunday-schools. He urged that 
the true object of the Sunday-schools is to train the 
religious nature of children—to develop what is good 
and noble in them, and to lead them to look up to 
God himself. Whatever kind of teaching, therefore, 
tended to draw forth the better nature of a child, the 
affections, emotions, the sense of duty and refine- 
ment, was a legitimate part of Sunday-school work. 
It was fair to teach science and history, and here ex- 
aminations might take place, but he would not have 
them competitive. Mr. Wigley said his fear was that 
examinations would have the effect of frightening a 
large number of teachers who were very efficient as 
far as their ability went, and this view was also taken 
by Mr. HK. Winser. Mr. Poynting urged, in reply, that 
that question must be fairly faced. Hither the Sun- 
day-school was for the scholars or the teachers. His 
feeling was that all would be benefited. The meet- 
ing was closed with a hymn, and the benediction pro- 
nounced by the Rev. J. McDowell. 

Grey Asser: Instaunation.— The Rev. John 
Miskimmin, of Banbridge, was installed in Grey 
Abbey, on Wednesday, October 4. There was a large 
attendance, the day being fine. Proceedings were 
conducted by ministers of the Presbytery of Antrim. 
Revs. Hugh Moore and J. Hall engaged in divine 
worship and preaching. Rev. D. Gordon formally 
received the new minister, who, with a brief explana- 
tion of his aims and views (for his own satisfaction 
and that of the congregation), declared his obligation 
to follow free investigation, and preach with freedom 
any further truths on these subjects. Rey. 8. C. 
Nelson gave the usual charge to the minister and 
people; and Rev. Wm. M’Gowan concluded with 
prayer. Dinner was served in the adjoining school- 
room, and several orthodox Presbyterian ministers 
took part in the subsequent speeches, eulogising 
highly the late Rev. William Hall, and anticipating 
a continuance of cordiality of feeling from his suc- 
cessor. 


Tue Lonpon ScHoou Boarp held its weekly meet- 
ing on Wednesday, Sir Charles Reed presiding. 
Mr. Freeman, Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
made a statement respecting the total indebtedness 
of the Board up to the present time. The business, 
which was mainly of a routine character, included 
the making of necessary arrangements for further 
providing for the educational requirements of the 
metropolis. Canon Barry submitted an amendment 
to one of the propositions of the Statistical Com- 
mittee, the debate on which was adjourned. 

Tux Bisnop or Mraru.—tThe first voting for the 
election of a new Bishop of Meath took place in 
Dublin on Wednesday, with the following result.:— 
Lord Plunket, lay votes 94, clerical 43; Dean Daunt, 
lay votes 81, clerical 41; Canon Reichel, lay votes 
46, clerical 41; Canon Henry Jullet, lay votes 21, 
clerical 30. The election thus fell upon Lord 
Plunket. 

Tur Birmingham Post says that Mr. Chamberlain 
will retire from the School Board on account of his 


Parliamentary duties. 


Sy 


Hottoway’s Pinus.—Prevision.—As autumn treads on 
winter, slender, delicate, and pale-faced youths become list- 
less, languid, and debilitated, unless an alterative, com- 
bined with some tonic, be administered to quicken their 
enfeebled organs. This precise requirement is supplied in 
these noted Pills, which can and will accomplish all that 
is wanted, provided the printed instructions surrounding 
them meet with scrupulous attention. Holloway’s Pills 
are especially adapted to supply the medical wants of 
youth, because his medicine acts gently, though surely, as 
a purifier, regulator, alterative, tonic, and mild aperient. 
A very few doses of these Pills will convince any discou- 
raged invalid that his cure lies in his own hands, and a 
little perseverance only is demanded for its completion. 
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should not have been accorded. Even | different sections of the Christian Church rely, 
en may allow to Christ when on earth| and we find them all to be broken reeds which 
‘mance of a miracle (having first ob-|can be shaken by almost every passing wind. 
‘me clear idea of what a miracle is), it | And if in these days of ours we could search the 
‘not be esteemed as savouring of com-| heart of many a preacher who is credited with 
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ud Conscience, must face the difficulties | when they find its decisions opposed to common 
oyanees which this position involves.|sense and human justice. The Roman Catholic 
ties of our nature are very limited, | believers may perhaps be exceptions, for they 
and we cannot grasp all truth ina mo-|have been for the most part thoroughly “ edu- 
t] is only little by little that we feel our| cated” into quenching all the flames of rational 
g ; and though the temptations to more | rebellion, and handing over their minds to the 
rogress are enticing enough, we are|(hurch and its priests to mould into becoming 
resist them, knowing well that a false shape. : 
ssily made, but with difficulty retraced. | s, long as we cannot be absolutely certain, so 
ntly, as we cannot view any problem in long as our faculties are limited in their scope and 
light all at once,—as we cannot see it grasp, 80 long as human nature i8 what it is, 
ry side, and pronounce judgment right we must doubt, if we think at all, We may be 
ut further delay, we are often put in a very cautious and secret about it; no one may 
position of suspense and doubt. But be aware of it but ourselves ; and sometimes even 
not shirk, this disagreeable accompani-| ¥/, may be ignorant of the meaning of the uncer- 
ur liberty. If we prize free thought, | tain suspicions arising within us. But they are 
ve Im Our “innervselves as # sufficient |+hore all tha same, and sintilat doubts will con- 
"for our beliefs and ‘principles, let us! tinue to ‘arise until we are able to comprehend 
take the darkness with the light, the | in, length and breadth and depth and height of 
ll with: the lasting good. If Reason is| infinite truth. We can only pity the man who 
court of appeal in mental difficulties, | .4, had no doubts and boasts of it ; for assuredly 
science for cases of moral decision, wel he never thinks, or, at any rate, his thinking 
p our faculties are d at work, and} goes not go below the surface. 
» the annoyances this may cause us at : 
we are tothink out our Bier Waly through We wine eas 9. pene ie Coneaaye a ah 
nave no easy task before us, and we| vides through the mazes of thought and the 
i y ] t for a fierce | Perplexities of life entertain no idle fears of this 
Sil ds ssh eis ak > ir ace R nn haunting nightmare which raises such terror 
soe Web ae 1 a ree d ee amongst the self-styled orthodox. When we are 
gel socgee al bigest pearl fed : ee bidden to nip our doubts in the bud, our answer 
ale preter recdlen pelly prea is clear :—If you mean that we are to deafen our 
ie ses bein i I lates falas ears to the voice of inquiry,—emphatically No ! 
2 have to undergo a laborious process, But,if, you, mean use the powers of Reason. to 
decide the question to the mind’s full satisfac- 


»wever honourable and noble it may be, 
da Ne eee i eda tion, as emphatically, Yes! We can echo Ten- 
nyson’s brave words :— 


‘ing Reason and Conscience as our stan- 
have set ourselves a hard task, which 

‘“« There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


and our best energies through every 

our life. But we have freely chosen 
, and are prepared to take the conse-| Hoybt has no terrors for us, though he is no 
We prefer activity and thought to| welcome guest to anyone. We like his presence 
loth and moral indifference. We ac-| 44 little as others do 3 but we are not afraid of 
ze the easiness of settling all problems | him, and we challenge him to do his worst, not 
| toan infallible man, or book, or Church, | hecanse we are so positive about our own 
hoose the more arduous road because it strength, but because we recognise him ag an 
lity, afreeranda nobler one. angel in disguise, doing a work which ennobles 
eing so, we can understand how itis that | while it pains and raises up truth while it tramples 
tian Church generally puts its foot down upon error. He isa foeman with whom none 
y upon all appearance of doubt, and bids | need be ashamed to grapple. If we conquer him, 
n it as a plague of the devil. The same} our faith is all the firmer and more reliable, and 
from most of the pulpits of Christendom, | the cause of truth is maintained ; and if, on the 
y who doubt shall surely bedamned. We | other hand, he overthrows us and shows us the 
idden to wander into fresh fields of] falsehood of the strength on which we had relied, 
nd explore the regions which are yet un- | we have reason to be thankful that our error has 
It is taken for granted that we know all! }een exposed and the cause of truth has equally 
1 there is to know, or at any rate as much | peen furthered. Doubt, like trouble, is a means 
ight to know. What lies beyond is 80} to an end, and it fulfils its office in leading us to 
s, 80 mysterious, so difficult to compre- | attain that end. Justas tribulation works upon 
our affections and ennobles our whole nature by 
pointing it to God, so doubt cleanses the mind 


at we are only deemed safe within the 
we are already assured of, and venturing 

from mistake and wrong, and clears the road to 
truth and right. Cc. 


THE MISSION OF DOUBT, 


will only lead us into doubt and inde- 
ringing condemnation and destruction on 
s. ‘ Such men,” a Liberal preacher once 
aking of those who were afraid to face 
h, “seem to me like birds born and 
up within a cage, which, though the’ 
uld be left freely open, cannot be induced 
their prison-house, because it looks so big 
; 


THe Annual Synod of the “Old Catholics” was 
held at Geneva on Thursday, Among others present 
were M. Hyacinth Loyson, of Paris, and Bishop Plun- 
ket, of the Irish Episcopal Church. The sermon was 
preached by Bishop Herzog. We hope to give some 


ery convenient, no doubt, to have a sure ! account of the proceedings next week. 


| detached from the active work-of the 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL MORALS IN THE PULPIT. 


[The following paper was read by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor J. Estiuin Carpenter at the Conference 
Meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian Assu- 
ciation, held in Essex-street Chapel on Thursday 
morning. ] 


— 

I desire in this paper to set forth very briefly 
some of the grounds on which it appears to me 
that questions of secial and political morals may 
be discussed in the pulpit. Let it not be thought 
presumptuous for one whom circumstances have 
ministry to 
submit this topic for consideration. We are all 
familiar with complaints of the vanity of preach- 
ing, of the weariness of sermons, of the unreality 
of services which have but little connexion with 
the difficulties, the aims, the needs of life. These 
subjects have constantly been the theme of lay 
lament and of clerical anxiety. They are the 
open gossip of the congregation, and the secret 
sore which is revealed in confidence at meetings 
of the brethren. It has often seemed to me that 
ministers would be greatly aided by franker 
speech on the part of their people, and especially 
in the direction to which E am about to inyite 
you. Now, in this assembly we all meet on equal 
terms. Principles and practice can be discussed 
without personal reference ; and though our As- 
sociation exists, technically speaking, for the 
promotion of Unitarian Christianity, and the 
questions now before us have more to do with 
the Christianity than with the Unitarianism, this 
Conference offers us almost the only means of 
gathering up opinions, which may be to some 
extent representative, on a matter of the greatest 
concern to the independence of our pastors, and 
the welfare of our Free Churches. 

A very little consideration will probably have 
already convinced most of my hearers that, be- 
yond a few obvious principles, no fixed rules can 
be laid down to determine the nature and limits 
of the topics with which the preacher may deal. 
The freedom which is conceded to him leaves 
full scope for the play of his tastes and faculties. 
These sympathies, these powers, everywhere 
differ. One man finds his inspiration alone on 
the dizzy heights of philosophical. speculation; 
another in the stir of the market-place, amid the 
throng of human affections, hopes, ‘ée.s, sins. 
One is most at home among the principles which 
should regulate all action, and the high ends 
which it should seek; another, planted in the 
thick of the fight, beholds only the immediate 
need, hears only the sufferer’s cry, and can be 
satisfied with nothing less than instant re- 
dress. As the lines of thought and feeling 
vary with the preacher, so is it with his 
hearers. The composition of our churches 
is manifold. There are many congregations 
in which most of the members are en- 
gaged in constant toil, with few opportunities 
ot the acquisition of knowledge; they are fre- 
quently grateful for statements of simple facts 
which it would be superfluous elsewhere to re- 
count. On the other hand, the presence of a 
large number of persons of culture, of profes- 
sional men, of the leaders of local opinion, may 
render the homely treatment of elementary 
social, or political duties quite unnecessary. 
Such congregations, however, are, if I mistake 
not, highly exceptional. The remarks which I 
have to offer will be directed chiefly to more 
common conditions. 

The general aim of preaching, ag an eg- 
sential part of the meeting for Sunday wor- 
ship,may be broadly described as the nurture 
of the religious and moral life. We have 
reached a stage of consciousness in which 
this life is in reality one, however complex it 
may be in expression. It can no longer be dis- 
tributed into different groups of affections and 
duties, which we may separately label divine 
and human, sacred and secular. It would, per- 
haps, indeed, be possible to take as a psycho- 
logical datum, the sense of obligation, without 
asking any questions concerning its source, and 
construct a system of ethics upon it, which would 
probably not differ much in range and contents, 
so far as regards the relations of society, from 
the demands laid on us by the Christian standard. 
But directly we have learned that when we stand 
in the sanctuary of inward authority we are in 
the very presence chamber of the Living God, 
that he is revealing to us laws not of our own 
making, to which he calls for our obedience 


’ 
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rather than our assent, the whole conception of 
duty is instantly transfigured. The acts of the 
hour are immediately tested by unchanging 
principles, instead of by shifting interests, and 
the passing events as ‘they come out of the dark- 
mess, are beheld in the ideal glow of an un- 
fading light. Does not this light suffuse the 
whole of our existence? I take it for granted 
that we all desire that it should penetrate and 
illumine every relation into which we enter. 
Wherever men are cgnstituted into social groups, 
connexions and responsibilities are instantly es- 
tablished, whose deep and far-reaching character 
is only truly realized when they are seen to be 
parts of the mighty whole in which the purposes 
of God are being worked out by man, so that 
he is the guardian and administrator of energies, 
forces, and principles, infinitely higher than 
himself. Nor do these lofty sanctions cease 
when organization has gathered individuals 
into families and communities ; they extend to 
the conditions under which classes and nations 
engage in common action. The intricacy of the 
questions which here arise may hinder the 
application to them of the recognized laws of 
morals; but it does not remove them from their 
sphere. So comparatively recent, however, is 
the acknowledgment of this fact, and so feebly 
has it hitherto been grasped, that it has been 
actually urged that the preacher should avoid 
questions of social and political morals on the 
ground that there is nothing about them in the 
Scriptures upon which his exhortations are to 
be based. That which is the justification of 
some is the reproach of others. The New 
Testament, it is alleged, is defective as an ethical 
code, because it contains nothing on the relation 
of morality to political economy or art. Christian 
ethics, it has been asserted by the brilliant 
school of thinkers to whom English political 
life is profoundly indebted for its fearless ad- 
vocacy of unpopular causes, Christian ethics 
are poor and imperfect; they are framed on alow 
plane of experience, with but a limited view of 
the complexity of human needs and the range 
of human duties; inasmuch as they make no 
- provision for international morality, Miscon- 
ceptions such as these can only be removed by 
throwing off the restraints imposed by the last 
remains of a theological tradition long since 
rejected in its essential features, and presenting 
the kingdom of heaven as an ideal which em- 
braces every department of life on earth, de- 
mands a remedy for every wrong, offers a new 
hope beneath every oppression, and calls upon 
every power, whether in the soul or the state, 
to purify itself from all self-seeking, and dedicate 
te to the service of mankind in the love of 

od. : 

That-religion and duty cover the whole sphere 
of existence, and may appropriately lend their 
authority to politics, is evidently the opinion of 
the Church of England, which still supplies 
homilies “to be read in churches by the min- 
isters diligently and distinctly that they may be 
understanded of the people;” and in the dis- 
courses of ‘“‘Good Order and Obedience to 
Rulers and Magistrates” in three parts, and 
“against Disobedience and Wilfal Rebellion” in 
Bix, proposes to release the citizen from all 
further difficulty by his simple submission te the 
divine right of kings. For us, however, the sum 
of social and political duty is not to be discharged 
by this easy reckoning. We have to deal with 


an immense mass of circumstances, within which 


all action involves two wholly different elements. 
The application of moral principles to a given 
set of conditions requires first of all the enthu- 
siasm of righteousness, a strong stern sense of 
justice which will not palter, the impulse of un- 
swerving loyalty and integrity of soul. The 
quality of this is not so much intellectual as it 
is affectional and spiritual. It is founded upon 
love of order, goodness, truth, purity. It is 
nurtured in communion with unseen things, it is 
strengthened by the witness of heroic minds, it 
finds its full rest and satisfaction only in contem- 
plating the commands of the trained conscience 
as the secret whisper of its God, nay in feeling 
his very utterance sweet and clear. This it 
is which bids us resolve that duty shall be done 
at whatever cost, conquering all reluctance, and 
lifting us up on to the heights of sacrifice. But 
it does not tell us, or at least it rarely does so with 
immediate decision, what duty is. This is often a 
matter of difficult and delicate intellectual discri- 
mination. It cannot exist apart from concrete 
facts. It does not diell among ideals, its busi- 
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ness is to sift and classify the conditions, to range 
them in their prope? separateness, ready for the 
appraising faculty which shall seize on the noble 
and reject the base. In most cases, even of 
limited personal conduct, this is a long process. 
It needs keen insight, well-balanced judgment, 
mature experience, to determine how the ends 
which conscience holds up may be best attained, 
to disentangle the confusion of events and mo- 
tives, and present them in naked simplicity for 
the estimate of the moral sense. Now it will 
generally be found that the stress of preaching 
falls on the first of these elements, on the culti- 
vation of the enthusiasm of duty, and the exhi- 
bition of its ideal sanctions, rather than on the 
perception and definition of duty. The reason 
is that the individual problems, even within the 
simplest relations of the family, the home, or 
the business, vary indefinitely; and all that the 
preacher can attempt is to inspire his hearers 
with the desire to ascertain, and with hints how 
to fulfil, what general and obvious obligations re- 
quire. For my own .part, howevever, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my belief that more may 
yet be done in this direction by the careful study 
of social phenomena than is commonly supposed. 
In particular, the questions of the morals of trade 
which start up afresh with each new branch of 
industry, may in this way receive effective treat- 
ment. Men do not apprehend the quality of acts 
which the custom of their business has always 
justified, or perceive their essential identity with 
practices which they unhesitatingly condemn. 
This is not so much perverseness as want’ of 
intelligence: it must be remedied not only by 
stimulating the conscience but by enlightening 
the mind. p 

There are other cases, however, in which the 
preacher and his hearers stand side by side as 
members of the Christian Church in common re- 
lation to the community around them. Christianity 
implies a warfare with sin and suffering. In 
theological language its aim used to be described 
as the salvation of souls. Its purpose may per- 
haps be better expressed now as the realization 
of the perfect life, and this not by one alone, nor 
by a selected few, but by all. This at once, as 
it appears to me, permits, if it does not sum- 
mon, the Church to oppose all forms of evil, 
whether affecting various classes in the state, or 
touching the whole body politic. The fact that the 
institutions directly created and administered by 
the Church for the purpose are few in number 
and circumscribed in aim, is a sign only of the 
practical limitation of its resources, not of the 
narrowness of its ideal scope. But many of the 
questions arising out of social needs are of 
necessity excessively complex. In the solution 
of them there is room for the widest varieties of 
sincere judgment. Is the preacher, therefore, to 
pass them by? Icannot think so. On the con- 
trary, he may render essential service not only 
by encouraging a general earnestness of tone in 


| grappling with them, but by drawing attention to 


aspects specially admitting of moral criticism, 
which might otherwise be lost to view. In some, 
at any rate, the pulpit has already established a 
prescriptive right. A Hospital Sunday affords 
the preacher the opportunity not only of enforcing 
the duty of healing disease, but of discussing, if 
he will, some of the problems to which the best 
of charities give rise, and combating the intellec- 
tual despair which so easily passes into moral 
indifference. iducation long derived from the 
pulpit much of its most valuable support, and 
even when it was lifted into one of the party 
questions of the day, its intimate bearing upon 
the welfare of the masses still secured for it an 
undisputed place. The moral benefits or abuses 
of the drama, the importance of free libraries— 
too often checked by ratepayers’ selfishness—the 
duty of society to its juvenile offenders or its 
adult criminals, with other topics of a like kind, 
will probably gain occasional admission without 
offence. And the organisation and status of reli- 
gion in the community are of course entitled to 
recognition, where the integrity of Church life is 
believed to be inseparably connected with them. 
There are questions, on the other hand, in which, 
no doubt, issues of right and wrong are involved, 
but they are hidden amid a multitude of 
economic or administrative details, so as to be 
unfit for presentment in the pulpit. The manage- 
ment of the poor law, the adjustment of local 
and imperial taxation, the redistribution of se its, 
cannot be settled without justice, but they do not 
fall within the view of the Churchas it casts its 
glance upon the world. In others, however, all 
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economic or administrative consideratic 
shattered before the instant-~ compulsi 
righteousness. The Church had only to | 
slavery, it has only to look on the opiun 
to behold a great wrong and cry for its r 
It does not belong to the preacher to sug 
remedy: it is his part to make known th 
to a people that too often closes its eyes ai 
not see, and demand that the iniquity shor 
abolished. The statesman must find the 1 
it is the preacher's task to proclaim th 
There is, once more, a class of cases in 
the moral aims and the methods of 
realisation seem to those engaged in w 
for them so inextricably intertwined, t 
is often difficult or impossible to 
with the end, without also urging « 
means. Must the preacher, who has bec 
fronted again and again with the havoc m 
intemperance, always confine himself to exl 
his hearers to be temperate? If heis prof 
impressed with the immense force which 
example may exert, or with the adva 
which may accrue from legislative enac 
is he to be deterred from declaring what I 
ceives to be the course of Christian dt 
the fear or even the knowledge that his 
may win but very partial assent? Nay 
are questions more difficult and delicat 
concerning the relation of the sexes, ar 
maintenance of personal purity. Is the pr 
who has learned how all the beauty and nol 
of life may be marred and ruined by des 
licence, to cover up these fearful so 
sorrowful silence? For my part, I canno' 
so. I know that the channels of private in! 
are open to him, that he may mount the pli 
or avail himself of the press. But if he see 
solemnity of the sanctuary if, laden wi 
sins of the people, trembling with the ss 
the awe and terror of his message, he can 
it best in that spot where he has lived his 
life and felt most near to the supporting G 
those who will deny him utterance, I, at 
cannot bid him hold his peace. 

If social questions are complex, politics 
less so. It is hard to draw a clear line b 
them, for what-is a social question to-da 
become a political question to-morrow. 
Suppose we mean by political questions 
which affect the State at large, in its ai 
home and abroad. That Christianity a 
encourages, nay, even demands, patriotisu 
noblest sense, will doubtless be conceded 
The minister, therefore, will be at liberty in 
of great excitement, such as a contested el 
to urge the duty of conscientious partici 
in the responsibilities of the hour, to ple 
integrity and denounce all secret arts, to 1 
the vehemence of unscrupulous partisanshi 
uphold truth against misrepresentation. 
always to stop there? Or may he repeat 
pulpit what he may have said in the public 
ing? If he has discovered, as he believes 
of evasion, concealment, or deceit, in tk 
ministration of affairs of State; if he sees th 
sacrificed to the strong, and equity replac 
expediency ; if he beholds peace and frie1 
violated without cause, or hears the sho 
revenge go up over a burning embassy a1 
bodies of the slaughtered dead—may he no’ 
for that honour which goes hand in han 
honesty, for justice to the coloured mana 
as to the white, may he not recall the peop 
knowledge of their former obligations, anc 
soldier of the Prince of Peace, summon a 
to overcome evil with good? On the subj 
war, I suppose few will be found to 
What, shall we denounce warin seasons of 
and as soon as it breaks out, be silent or ay 
it? Are we only to condemn the wars of 
and condone our own? May we rebuke a 
sion in a neighbour, and ignore it amon: 
selves? The demands of the Christian 
cannot thus, I think, be satisfied. Ho 
intricate the web of circumstances, the pr 
will try to find a clear issue through it, and 
be once persuaded of its immediate wro: 
must needs oppose it in the name of the E 
Right. 4 

The considerations thus far advanced 
speak for themselves: but little space is | 
deal with objections which are assuredly we 
and ought only to be set aside for matters | 
gravest import. The congregation whicel 
been united in worship may be divided b 
sermon. It is very true. The metho 
political organisation in this country neces 
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‘infuse a quasi-party character into the bes effoi 
|to rise above them ; and the preacher who feels 
himself bound to criticise the conduct of public 
men cannot wholly escape from taking sides’ to 
some extent with their opponents. Are politics, 
however, the only source of division ? Do 
questions of theology, as they may be handled 
in the pulpit, never cause any wonder, any 
heart-burnings, any alarm, in the pew? Differ- 
ences —TI had perhaps better not call them 
|divisions—about the value of miracles, the 
authority of the Scriptures or of Christ, have 
proved quite as dangerous to congregational 
peace as the merits of governments and policies ; 
yet worship and preaching have survived. 

But again, the fact that the policy is criticised 
on moral grounds inevitably affixes some sort of 
stigma on those who have initiated or supported 
it. It is likewise true. But do we not often 
distinguish between men and their acts? We 
vindicate in our pulpits the freedom of our 
non subscribing churches, we protest against the 
| ecclesiastical rules which deprive us of co-opera- 

tion that we should highly prize. Can we help 
| doing more? Do we not feel, justified in 
repudiating the practice of subscription, or the 
_ repetition of creeds and prayers, without belief, ' 
as involving at least from our point of view, | 
grave insincerity, and a low standard of religious 
| veracity? Yet we do not intend thereby to. 
|Impute to those whose language and habits’ 
appear to us inconsistent with their accepted 
| Standards, any deliberate hypocrisy, or pronounce 
'them feeble minded or unconscientious. In the, 
same way a government may be heartily ac- 
quitted of any unworthy ends of personal 
aggrandisement, and sti!l appear guilty to the 
| world of departure from truth and equity. If 
these things be so, it may be the preacher’s mis- 
| fortune that their deeds seem blameworthy, but. 
it is not his fault. It was never the custom of: 
|. the prophets of the Lord to choose only smooth 
| things for their prophesying ; and the rarity of 
| pulpit speech on these matters, and the easy way 
of avoiding wounds to tender hearts by timely 
| notice, may supply some alleviation. 
| Once more it is urged that the clerical mind is 
‘ilkqualified for the treatment of social and 
political affairs, and that its judgments are little 
likely to inspire confidence or deserve respect. 
No doubt many of the topics to which I have 
alluded, cannot be adequately handled without 
special study. But for this purpose the minis er 
has often more time and opportunity than the 
busy layman, and the sources are open to him 
| just as much as to the journalist. And if we 
look for him at times to sound the profoundest 
depths of theology and philosophy, or expect 
him to decide among conflicting theories of 
Biblical criticism, or walk with steady step 
| through the mazes of church history, why should 
| we suppose him unable to find his way through 
a Blue Book, to understand the sequence of des- 
| patches, or estimate the evidence before a Par- 
liamentary Committee? No doubt a minister 
who should discourse to a congregation of colliers 
or cotton-spinners on an impending strike, with- 
| out having endeavoured to master the dispute on 
| every side, economic as well as moral, would be 
| justly blamed. But it may be pre-supposed that 
he will not speak on these anxious themes with 
|a light heart, or without care'ul preparation. 
| Moreover, he is also bound to remember that he 
stands on a vantage ground, where custom does 
not admit of his receiving correction or reply. 
Against all distortion or omission of fact he must 
scrupulously guard, who stands up to plead in 
the name of the truth. 

Am I unduly influenced by an anti-ecclesias- 
tical bias in believing that from one grave hin-; 
drance Nonconformist ministers are almost, if 
not wholly, free? The professional limitations 
‘surrounding the palpit in the Established Church 
do not exist for us. Our status is unaffected by 
the continuity or the changes of administrations. 
We have nothing to fear, for we have nothing to 
lose. We enjoy no exceptional privileges ; is it 
presumption to say that we are less apt to be 
swayed by special interests? We are not a caste. 
No ordination separates us from the laymen with 
whom we act, or throws over us the mystic 
‘glamour of the priest. We are simple citizens. 
| But our citizenship constitutes us not only sub- 
jects in this realm, but members of the kingdom 
of God. ‘These two spheres we cannot keep 
apart. All unlike as they may be, the whole 
| welfare of the one depends, as we believe, on its 
resemblance to the other. If things seen be not 
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abide, they must pass away. When faithful men | 


realise this spiritual connexion, they necessarily } 


duce on earth the pattern of the’! 
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idap the eternal stand- 
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sight, however feeble their utterance, the words 
of such men have an accent of sincerity in which | 
it is impossible not to recognize some echoes} 


of tones of judgment higher than the world’s. 


If this be true, andif the loss of freedom brings 
with it a loss of moral vigour and a diminution 
of spiritual power, then it need not be said that 

it will be an evil day for our churches, and a 
still more evil day for oux pastors, if the liberty 
of prophesying concerning national issues of | 
right and wrong should ever be curtailed or with- ~ 
drawn. 
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